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THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

After the Picture by Hayter, in possession of the King of the Belgians . 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
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Foxes, The Little, 339 
Freckles, To Cure, 383 
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Frame, Making and Gilding, 75 
Frames, Rustic, To Make, 335 
French, Chinese and, 175 
Friends, Choice of, 59 
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Fry’s Domestic Life, Mrs., 32 
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Fun, Capital, 555 
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Gaining, Losing and, 80 

Games, Outdoor, 480 

Garden, Pleasures of a, 59 

Garden, Value of a, 158 

Gathering, 63 
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Genius, an Absent, 231 

Geography, to Study, 560 

George III.’s Favourite Daughter, 351 

Germany, Marriage in, 175 
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Ginger Bread, 80, 223 
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Good Night, 54, 124 
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Grease Spots, How to Remove, 64, 319 
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Ground Glass, 615 
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Plarp, Plow to Play the, 616 
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In Darkness, 205 
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Ingenious Reply, An, 32 
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Irresistible Charms, 96 
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Jane Grey, Lady, 364 
Japan, A Peep in, 31 
Jelly for Invalids, 415 
Jelly, Lemon, 95 
Jelly, Orange, 80, 176 
Jelly, Soap, 319 
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Jet Ornaments, To Mend, 480 
Jewel Case, My Lady’s, 155 
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Johnny Cake, A, 19 
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Kindness, Little Deeds of, 393 
King-Cup, Pudding, 511 
King’s Evil, Touching for, 447 
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Lace, Discoloured, 543 

Lace, Washing, 80, 144, 319 

Ladies and Girls, Etiquette for, 21 r, 407 

Lady Jane Grey, 364 

Lady, Quite a, 440, 469, 504, 534 

Lambrun, Margaret, 163 
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Late Rising, 59 

Lavender Water, To Make, 352 
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Lay of June, A, 410 
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Lemon Sponge, 494, 352, 399 
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Lentil Soup, 543 

Lentils, To Cook, 176 

Letter-Writing, The Art of, 237 
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Lighthouse, The, 515 

Lights of London Town, The, 408 

Linen, Scorched, 319 

Linen, Inkstains from, 64, 222, 304 

linen, To Glaze, 176 
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Lisping, 592 
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Little Foxes, The, 339 
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Macaroni, Italian, 223 
Madeira Cake, 352 
Magical Secret, A, 15 
Mahogany, To Darken, 19 
Make Hay while the Sun Shines, 250, 318 
Man of your Choice, The, 32 
Mantel Board, 480 
Manuscripts, Soiled, 559 
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Melodies, Making, 96 
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Mercy, Wrapped in the Robe of, 380 
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Millinery, 76 

Mincemeat, 64 

Mind your P’s and Q’s, 576 

Miserable Marriages, No More, 575 
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Model a Rose in Wax, How to, 355 
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Morning Dew, 160 
Morning, Early, 350 
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Mother, 483 

Mother Shipton, 255, 576 
Mother’s Influence, A, 32 
Mountain, Children of the, 141 
Mourning for Brother or Sister, 399 
Mourning for Children, 64 


Mourning for Mother, 464 
Mourning for Grandfather, 479 
Mrs. Ferrars’s Wedding Ring, 478 
Mrs. Fiy’s Domestic Life, 32 
Much There Is We Do Not See, ITow, 575 
Muffatees, 159 
Muses, The, 576 
Mushroom Catsup, 559, 352 
Music, 70, 124, 184, 248, 296, 380, 424, 524, 
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Musical Composers, 291 
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Names, Proper Pronunciation of, 32 
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Song of the, 300 
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OR, MY 


CHAPTER I. 

AN ARRIVAL. 


The streets of a dreary London suburb 
were more dreary 
than usual on that 
December evening. 

A dense fog* was 
fast gathering up 
its yellow vapour, 
making the 
shabby, tumble- 
down region only 
one degree less 
obscure than it 
would be at mid¬ 
night. Jasper 
Meade, proprietor 
of the '‘Com¬ 
mercial Judging 
Mouse,” stood on 
his own door-step, 
whistling a dismal 
refrain very much 
out of tune, but at 
the moment he 
was not thinking 
of melody — his 
keen,restless black 
eyes were striving 
to penetrate the 
mist. He watched 
every vehicle that 
rattled past, 
splashing through 
the sloppy mud, 
waking up the 
echoes for a short 
space, and disap¬ 
pearing into the 
obscurity beyond, 
and considered it 
another lost 
chance, a fresh 
d isappointment. 

The secret of this 
was that Jasper’s 
last venture in the 
world of specula¬ 
tion was not realis¬ 
ing his expecta¬ 
tions. 

He had lately purchased the lodging- 
house before-mentioned, and found his 
[All rights reserved.'] 
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venture was of questionable advantage. 
It had been described in the advertise¬ 
ment as 11 ruinously cheap,” having 



u WILL YOU COME TO MY LITTLE ROOM? 


spacious, well-furnished rooms, good 1 were repugnant to 
stables, every convenience for man and 1 stinct of her nature 


MONEY. 

beast, and doing a splendid business. 
Tempted by the delusive bait, he had 
rashly invested the whole of his capital 
in the purchase, 
awakening too late 
to the knowledge 
that much gloss 
and rosy tint is apt 
to be used in ad¬ 
vertising, and that 
a bargain rarely 
comes up to the 
description given 
of its merits. 

Rooms, many 
and various, there 
certainly were in 
the old house, but 
they looked as 
though genera¬ 
tions of bygone 
travellers had 
tarried there, dis¬ 
ported themselves 
without restraint, 
and then gone on 
their ways. The 
walls were sullied 
and grimy, the 
furniture worn out, 
the carpets ragged 
and faded, the 
whole place dis¬ 
reputable in the 
extreme. Jasper’s 
wife — a pretty, 
bright-eyed little 
woman, charming 
with her Frenchi¬ 
fied manner, born 
and bred a lady— 
had been driven to 
utter despair when 
Jasper took her 
down to that sub¬ 
urban establish¬ 
ment, and told her 
it was to be their 
future home ! The 
meanness and vul¬ 
garity of the place 
Phillis ; every in- 
revolted, she 
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shuddered as she contemplated each 
shabby detail. Fastidious in taste, 
gentle and retiring in disposition, she 
felt she had altogether drifted out of her 
sphere into uncongenial surroundings; 
life seemed more than ever mysterious 
and hard to bear. 

Still Phillis Meade strove to be a help¬ 
ful wife. She felt that as she had married 
Jasper she must make the best of it, 
and not shrink from any duties that de¬ 
volved upon her. This feeling arose in her 
from high principle. She was a truly good 
woman, though she had brought many a 
trial upon herself by linking her lot with 
one who had no sympathy with her inner 
life of trustful piety. 

When she came to this new home she 
could not help passing a miserable night, 
sobbing as though her heart would break; 
but at day-dawn she hastily wiped away 
her tears, put on a large linen apron, 
turned up her loose sleeves, and with her 
own shapely hands and nimble fingers 
set herself to put the dismal old house 
into something like order. The walls 
were repapered, the carpets mended, and 
the dingy sofas and chairs covered with 
bright flower-chintz. 

Pretty water-colour paintings, speci¬ 
mens of Phillis’s own handiwork done 
in happier days, shone down from the 
walls in their narrow gilt frames, like 
glimpses of poetry in a scene all too 
prosaic. 

But in vain was the 11 Commercial 
Lodging House” made attractive; in 
vain^ were snowy cloths spread over the 
narrow tables, and base metal cruet- 
stands polished to look like silver ; in 
vain were posted on the walls of the 
dining room lists and prices of meats 
that were never cooked, never wanted. 

Travellers would not tarry there. 
Either they were too eager to push on 
direct for London, or, leaving London, 
were too anxious to rush away from the 
busy streets into calmer scenes and 
purer air. If perchance any wayfarer 
did happen to step in at the open door, 
Phillis had begun to discover by this 
time it was because his feet were very 
weary, or his pockets very bare. 

Nevertheless, she waited on the travel¬ 
ler with gentle dignity and loyal service; 
gave him his coffee, clear and hot; 
brought him his chop, cooked to a nicety, 
and garnished with piquant sauce, that 
none but a Frenchwoman’s fingers could 
concoct. 

On this chill December evening, 
Phillis was sitting in a small inner apart¬ 
ment beyond the long coffee-room. 
Through the glazed panes of the upper 
part of the door she could see any cus¬ 
tomer who might chance to enter. 

The fire in the grate was fast dying 
out, but she 'did not add fresh fuel, so 
great was her fear of being extrava¬ 
gant while business was so slack. She 
shivered as she drew her pink knitted 
scarf closer round her, and bent oyer 
the embers, striving to transfer a portion 
of the heat into her own chilly frame. 

The fog seemed to have gained en¬ 
trance into the house ; it penetrated into 
that inner room, it had got into her 
breath, it had crept into her heart! 

Jasper flung open the door roughly. 
Of late he was always impetuous in his 


least actions, and this very impetuosity 
acted like a perpetual electric current on 
poor little Phillis, setting her nerves 
tingling, banishing her repose, and 
rousing her at once into immediate and 
spasmodic activity. 

She looked up at her husband, a tall, 
sturdy, broad-shouldered man, whose 
face, once fresh-coloured and open, bore 
the unmistakable signs of dissipation. 

He frowned impatiently as he met his 
wife’s eye, and exclaimed, in a pettish 
tone : 

“We may as well shut up shop, 
there won’t be a soul here to-night,” 
and he rattled the stable-keys in his 
fingers. 

“ Is it very late, Jasper ? ” 

“Not late exactly ; but nobody wants 
to stop in this detestable hole. Traffic ! 
aye, there’s traffic enough, as the ad¬ 
vertisement said, but it all comes and 
goes, and doesn’t call here.” 

*' Don’t talk to me, Phillis ! I’m sick 
of it all. My whole life is a gigantic 
failure, I think. Whatever I touch 
crumbles away to dust and ashes. Why 
is it—tell me why ?” 

Phillis did not reply to this question, 
but a little Frenchified shrug of her 
shoulders and a toss of her head, that 
set the pink rose in her cap nodding on 
its stem, might have been taken for an 
answer. 

“ Why don’t you say something ? Is 
the fault in me ? Don’t I work and toil, 
and plan as hard as any man in Eng¬ 
land ? But there, what’s the use of 
talking to you ? Women jump at con¬ 
clusions without thinking, and there’s no 
moving them. By another year, per¬ 
haps-’ ’ 

What he meant to accomplish in 
another year must for ever remain a 
mystery—Jasper did not finish his 
sentence. 

At the moment the sound of wheels 
rattling up to the door was heard, and 
stopping—yes, actually stopping there. 

The master of the house was himself 
again. He drew up to his full height, 
strode down the coffee-room with ma¬ 
jestic strides, and was just in time Jo 
meet a cab-driver coming towards him 
with a face full of inquiry. 

“Here’s a lady outside as wants ac¬ 
commodation. Are you full here, or can 
she have a bed ?” 

“We are not overcrowded to-night, 
so I can oblige the lady, and let her have 
a bed, well-aired and comfortable,” 
replied the host, in his blandest tone of 
voice. 

“All right, then.” Cabby retired to 
tell his fare. 

“ Look here, ma’am, you can have a 
room ; so just you step out very slowly ; 
be careful of the step, it’s awfully slip¬ 
pery on these sloppy pavements, to be 
sure ! Here, give me your hand.” 

The person addressed appeared in 
sight, and proved to be a little old 
woman, bent with age or weakness, and 
clad in black garments—the rustiest of 
all rusty suits. 

Such an unpromising customer—so 
poor, so weak, so frail ! 

Jasper experienced a keen sense of 
disappointment at the mean appearance 
of his guest. She was one more of those 


needy, stingy folk, who would pay as 
little as possible, and try to get all they 
could for their money. 

She stood on the door-step, beckoning 
to the cabman. 

“ My luggage, please. Hand in my 
valise, cabman, will you ?” 

“ Coming, ma’am, coming. Is that 
all ?” 

Yes, that was all; a large black bag, 
rusty and faded as its owner—but withal 
a very strong bag, with a large padlock 
dangling from its clasp, and steel chains 
for handles that rattled as the driver 
lifted it out. 

It was a heavy bag, too, for the old 
woman tried to carry it, but finding it 
altogether too burdensome, she looked 
up at Jasper with a puzzled air. 

“ My arms are growing very weak, I 
think.” 

“Shall I carry the bag in for you, 
ma’am ?” 

“ Do, if you please, I am tired—very 
tired indeed!” 

“Will you take my arm? Shall I 
help you ?” 

“ Thank you, sir ; I can manage very 
well if you will carry the bag.” And 
then the customer passed in at the door 
of the “ Commercial Coffee House,” 
tottering along by Jasper’s side. 


CHAPTER II. 

BOARD AND LODGING. 

Ppiillis had not followed her husband 
to the door. She contented herself with 
throwing a few coals on the fire, for now 
a customer had really come, she would 
brighten up the room, and make it a 
little more cheerful. 

Presently she took up the work that 
lay on a chair beside her, a dainty 
cambric pocket handkerchief, in the 
corner of which she was embroidering a 
name. It was a relic of those past days 
when she could boast of many a neat 
motcchoir case, packed with similar 
delicate and expensive articles. But 
this was the very last of her precious 
store. 

If we bent over her low chair, and 
watched her nimble fingers, we should 
see that the name that so gradually 
unfolded itself amidst graceful leaves, 
twisted stems, and drooping tendrils, was 
“Paul Tench.” 

Paul was her only son, now fast asleep 
in a little crib in her own chamber, far 
away up three flights of creaking stairs. 
He would be eight years old to-morrow, 
and this handkerchief was intended for 
his birthday gift. 

A fragile gift one might say for a boy, 
but it was sacred in his mother’s eyes, 
made precious in her sight by the halo 
of the bygone memories that hung over 
it. Far more valuable was it to her than 
the most costly in Regent-street money 
could purchase. And she knew Paul 
would value it also, and treasure it for 
her sake. 

Paul was not Jasper Meade’s child. 

She was glad of that. She thanked 
God for it sometimes as she knelt with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes, pray¬ 
ing for more patience and submission, 
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when her husband had made life almost 
too hard to bear by some special out¬ 
burst of recklessness, selfishness, or 
folly. 

One must go back a little to tell of 
Paul’s father. 

Some years before, in a certain village 
in fair Alsace, there was a young pastor 
called Paul M. Tench, and he married 
the fairest girl in the place — even 
Phillis. 

She was good and innocent as she was 
beautiful—loving and true-hearted as 
any young, happy wife could be. Two 
bright years of wedded bliss, and the 
pastor had caught a fever and died, 
leaving a heart-broken widow and a 
helpless child. Phillis called her child 
“ Paul ”—the only Paul left to her now. 
Such was the early history of Jasper 
Meade’s wife, and the memory of that 
history lived fresh in her heart, seeming 
far more like her true, real life, than did 
the hardness, the scrambling, the 
changes, and poverty of her present 
lot. 

Pier first experience of married life had 
been a poem, an idyll; her second ex¬ 
perience proved to be a chapter of bare, 
rugged, terribly prosaic prose! 

We must return to the customer whom 
Jasper had brought into the coffee-room, 
lie pointed out a seat fotyher away from 
the draught, set her black bag on the 
table beside her, and her umbrella 
near it. 

" Thank you — can I have some hot 
coffee ?” 

' Certainly, ma’am; I will tell my 
wife. Here Phillis, my dear, this lady 
wishes to have coffee,” said he, looking 
in at the door of the inner room. 

"Ah, yes, I will have some ready at 
once.” 

Phillis ran down stairs to the great, 
bare, rambling kitchen ; found Maggy, 
the one servant of the house, sound 
asleep, and nodding away in the dark at 
the black beetles. 

“ Maggy, you are always asleep ! and 
why don’t you keep in some fire ?” 

"It’s all right, missis, if I only poke 
it up a bit. Where’s the use of keeping- 
in a fire like a ‘ funness ’ when there 
ain’t no customers coming to want any¬ 
thing” 

" But there is a customer—a lady 
who wants coffee and is in a hurry, I 
think.” 

" Then let her wait,” returned the girl 
vehemently, as she made a plunge at 
the fire, and sent the sparks flying up 
the chimney. 

The preparations were soon made ; but 
the customer hardly lifted her eyes to 
look at the tray with the fresh butter, the 
crisp roll, and the fragrant beverage 
Phillis set on the table beside her. She 
began to sip the coffee as if hardly con¬ 
scious she was doing so. She fingered 
the roll as though her fingers were too 
weak to spread the butter. 

Phillis noted this through the glazed 
door of her inner room, and there was 
such a look of helplessness or weariness 
in the thin old face, such despondency 
in the drooping figure, that her heart was 
touched with sudden pity. 

The little woman in faded black, sit¬ 


ting all alone in the great, gaunt coffee- 
room, seemed to her the very symbol 
and embodiment of old age—deserted, 
neglected, forsaken, forgotten ! 

Phillis hurried out to her, and said, in 
her low voice, and with her usual sprightly 
Frenchified manner,— 

" Madame, perhaps } r ou are cold, and 
this large place makes you even more 
chilly. Will you come to my little room 
and sit by the fire ? I will carry the tray 
for you.” 

The customer roused herself with an 
effort, and shook her head. 

"No, no, you will charge more inside 
there, I dare say. I’m told you Londoners 
know how to make people pay, and I 
can’t afford much. No, I can’t afford 
much, so I’ll stop here; thank you all 
the same.” 

" Indeed, madame, I will not charge 
more inside; pray come,” said Phillis, 
with a smile. 

"Are you sure ? People are often im¬ 
posed on in this great city.” 

“Metis oiti, madame, but I will not 
impose on you, I promise you that.” 

The old woman looked up sharply at 
Phillis, fixing her small grey eyes on her 
face, then glancing at her from head to 
foot. 

Possibly the scrutiny was satisfactory. 
After muttering a few indistinct words, 
she rose, clutched at her valise, and with 
Mrs. Meade’s assistance, tottered into 
the inner parlour. 

Sorely travel-tossed and haggard she 
looked, as the light from the gas-burner 
over the mantel-piece streamed down on 
her withered face. 

Phillis cut up her roll, and asked her 
to take another cup of coffee. 

"No, no, thank you; I am not ex¬ 
travagant in my ways. Things are 
expensive up here in London, people 
say. What do you charge for a bed ? 
A very little room will do for me, and I 
don’t mind how plainly it is furnished if 
it is clean.” 

"There is a bedroom near my own 
that you can have, madame ; the price 
will be two shillings a night.” 

"A great deal surety! Down in the 
country where I came from we think one 
shilling a fair price for a night’s lodg¬ 
ing.” 

" Sans doute , that is very far down the 
country,” replied Phillis, quickly. 

"You are right. It is very far down 
in the shires. I have been travelling 
since six o’clock this morning.” 

" Ah, madame, but you must be weary! 
Will eighteen-pence be too much for you 
to pay ? ” 

" I shan’t grumble at that. Now let 
me go to my room, my head aches, and 
I’m a bit over tired to-night.” 

"Travelling is very fatiguing. No 
doubt it was more than usually so on 
this dreary, foggy day.” 

" You may well say that. The whole 
world is full of weariness, I think. I 
hesitated a long time before I set out on 
this journey, and it is not more than half 
over yet. I have as far to travel to¬ 
morrow as I have travelled to-day.” 

" Have you indeed ? ” 

"Yes, I have important business to 
settle that I must get done while there 
is time. No rest nor peace for me until 


my work is done. Will you show m& 
to my room ?” 

" One moment, madame ; I will go 
first and get it ready, then return for 
you. Let me draw your chair nearer 
the fire, and pray rest your feet on this 
stool until I come back.” 

Phillis hurried away on her mission— j 
roused up sleepy Maggy again with a 
vigorous shake, had the bed made 
up rapidly as hands could make it, had 
fresh water put in the jug and bottle, 
then ran downstairs to act as chamber¬ 
maid to the weary customer. 

But the old lady’s head was thrown 
back on the pillow of her chair, her eyes 
were closed, and she was pale and still, 
as though cold death had already set its 
stamp on her brow. 

' ‘ Ah ! he Las / she is dead ! she is 
dead !” shrieked Phillis, as she rang the 
bell furiously. 

Then, with her practical sense of the 
right mode of procedure, she rapidly 
loosened the strings of the old woman’s 
bonnet, unfastened her shawl, bathed her 
brows with Eau-de-Cologne, anxiously 
felt her pulse, and longed for further 
help. 

Jasper heard the fierce clamour of 
the bell, and came rushing in from the 
stables to know what was the matter. 

He looked at his wife’s startled coun¬ 
tenance, then at the ghastly face on the 
pillow. 

" Poor old soul! she looks as if her 
game was played out.” 

" Is she dead, Jasper—realty dead ?” 

He felt her pulse for a minute, as 
Phillis had just done before. 

"No, she is not dead ; 1 can feel her 
pulse yet, very low and weak it is, but 
life is still there. 1 hope the old body 
is not going to die in this house, it would 
be awkward for us, veiy awkward.” 

Jasper’s wish was granted—presently 
the weary eyes opened, and stared round 
the room as though their owner was 
vainly trying to discover her where¬ 
abouts. 

" Where am I ? Plow did I get here ?” 

"Don’t you recollect, madame?” 
asked Phillis, gently soothing her, and 
holding her hand as she spoke. 

"You have just come from a long 
journey, and are going to sleep here 
to-night.” 

"Ah yes, I remember now. A long 
journey to-day and another long journey 
to-morrow, and then perhaps, rest. Let 
me go to my room, if you please.” 

" Do you feel better ?” 

" Was I ill ? I feel a little weak and 
shaky, but that will soon pass off, I dare 
say.” 

" Let me assist you,” said Jasper, 
taking off his Glengarry, and offering- 
her his arm. 

"No, I thank you, I don’t need help : 
or stop, you can carry my valise up to 
my room, if you will.” 

When the customer entered her 
chamber, she looked round scrutinizingly , 
telling Phillis sharply she always had a 
horror of London lodgings and London 
lodging-house beds. " But yours seems 
clean,” she added, glancing round at the 
pure white bed hangings, and the snowy 
table-covers. 

"Yes, all is clean here—I see to the 
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bed-rooms myself,” said Phillis; then she 
added : 

“ Shall I help you to undress, 
madame ?” 

‘‘Aye, if you like—I feel so tired.” 

The undressing was rather a long pro¬ 
cess, but Phillis prevented it from being 
a dull one. She talked in her pleasant, 
unreserved manner until the old woman 
smiled grimly on her, and became in her 
turn unreserved also. 

“Iam going to see my only daughter, 
from whom 1 parted in hot anger 
eighteen years ago,” she said. 

In anger, madame ?” 

“Yes, she was a foolish, wilful girl, 
who insisted on having her own way, and 
married a handsome, worthless fellow. I 
told her what the result would be ; that 
she was only bringing down misery on 
hei own head, but she would not listen. 
One morning she got up at day-dawn, 
ran off with him, and was married. Can 
you imagine any daughter could be so 
headstrong and disobedient?” 

“Alas! yes, I could tell you of another 
such case,” replied Phillis, looking up 
with flushed face and tearful eyes. 

“ I am sorry for that. Did the case 
to which you allude end in a happy mar¬ 
riage ?” 

“ Far from a happy one, madame, 
Mrs. Meade’s head was drooping now, 
and a tear or two escaped down her 
cheeks. 

“Well my daughter went abroad 
with her husband,' Jabez Keith ; he 
dragged her about half over the world, I 
believe. Butlhave lately ascertained that 
my daughter has returned to England, 
a widow, with the only child spared to 
her. a little girl, just one year old.” 

“ You will go to forgive her, I sup¬ 
pose ?” 

“Yes, to forgive and forget. I mean 
to make a home for them both, and we 
will live together, and I will end my days 
..with them.” 

“Ah! e'est bien. Your daughter 
will be a happy woman once more, 
madame.” 

“ I hope so. Perhaps I was a bit 


hard and harsh with her in former days, 
but I prided myself on my firmness, and 
I knew my view of the affair was a 
right one. But in old age, if we have 
learned to know our own hearts better, 
we see things in a new light. We 
go back to our childhood’s teaching, 
and pray ‘ Our Father in Heaven to 
forgive us our trespasses as we for¬ 
give them that trespass against us,’ 
and so I am going to forgive my 
daughter at this blessed Christmas time. 
We will eat our Christmas dinner to¬ 
gether, and when I think of the angels’ 
message, ‘ On earth peace, goodwill 
towards men,’ I shall feel part of the 
message is to me.” 

Phillis was quietly weeping. The old 
woman’s words had touched a place in 
her memory—ever sore, ever bleeding. 

“Oh, I wish my girl had been like 
you, Mrs. Meade, kind, and true, and 
good. Much misery would have been 
spared to herself and to me. People say 
the world is full of troubles, but they are 
mostly those of our own making. We 
stumble into false ways, and wonder 
that our path is rough, our feet bleed¬ 
ing, our hearts broken. But why are you 
crying, my dear ? Why do you weep for 
my sorrows ? May your child never de¬ 
ceive you as mine has deceived me. 
Good night, Mrs. Meade, I feel as if I 
could sleep now.” 

Phillis crept away to her own room, 
seated herself near the window, and as 
far as possible from little Paul’s crib, 
clasped her hands before her eyes, and 
gave way to a passion of tears. 

Her sorrow was a bitter one. The tale 
she had heard from the old woman in 
the next room seemed like a sketch taken 
from her own life-history. She also had 
married a handsome, specious, reckless 
adventurer, and had broken her mother’s 
heart by doing so; broken it even to 
death. 

A little grass-grown grave far away in 
sunny Alsace, rose up to her memory 
with silent reproach. Once they had 
been so happy together, the widowed 


mother and widowed daughter. Bound 
by strong sympathy from having suf¬ 
fered alike, their hearts were devoted 
to each other and to little Paul. 

Then Jasper Meade came in the way, 
and took up his abode in their peaceful 
valley. He was milord anglais in 
the eyes of the simple, honest people— 
and he came among them flush with 
money, bountiful, generous, soft in 
speech, complaisant in manner ; and 
Phillis, the pastor’s widow, believed in 
him, gave him her love and her little 
fortune, and since then, her life had 
been a bitter awakening to the fact 
that she had made a bitter sacrifice of 
both. 

Since she left the village with him, 
people had written to her and told her 
her mother had died of slow decline- 
soon after her departure—but she blamed 
herself for having caused the wearing 
heart-grief they called decline, and often 
wept unavailing tears, as she did on this 
evening. 

Alas ! a daily life with an uncongenial 
husband was the reaping of seeds sown 
by her own wilfulness. 

Phillis soon dashed her tears away, 
walked on tiptoe out of the room, lest 
she should disturb her boy, and peeped 
quietly in at her lodger’s door. 

The old woman was soundly asleep, 
her face resting on the pillow looked 
aim, as though the troubles of the day 
ad passed away in the dreamless sleep 
that comes to old age as a true panacea 
for all woes. On a chair by the side of 
the bed was the rusty black valise—the 
light from the partly turned down gas, 
played on the new brass padlock, making 
the bag look more unshapely—more 
bulky than ever. 

Phillis went down the creaking stairs, 
sent sleepy Maggy to bed, then sat down 
to finish embroidering Paul’s name in 
the pocket-handkerchief, and to. wait 
until her husband considered it advisable 
to end his noisy discussion with a.couple 
of grooms in the stable-yard adjoining 
and come home to shut up the house. 

[To be continued.) 
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THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 

All the youthful readers of the Girls’ Own 
Paper have been born since Queen Victoria 
began her reign. Already it is one of the 
longest, as it will be one of the most, illus¬ 
trious, reigns in English history. Among the 
rulers and sovereigns of the principal States 
of the world, you will find some who are 
much older, but not one who has ruled nearly 
so long. 

When a reign is “ happy and glorious,” the 
longer it lasts the better for a nation. England 
was never more prosperous, and the progress 



of the people never more remarkable, than 
in the forty-two years of Victoria’s reign, 
which loyal hopes might wish to extend to 
sixty years, like that of her grandfather, 
George III. Long may she rule over us, and, 
in the best meaning of the words, may she 
live for ever! 

It is with kings and queens very much as 
with men and women of all grades, they are 
usually through life what they have been made 
in early years. If Victoria has been a good 
queen, as well as a good wife, a good mother, 
and a good woman, this is due, under God, to 
the training she had in childhood and girl¬ 
hood. It will do good to parents as well as 
children, and to old and young readers 
alike, to know something about her early 
years. Of these years we are not going to 
give a formal narrative, which would be out of 
place till the time comes (may it be far remote) 
when her history has to be written. But a few 
incidents and anecdotes will afford glimpses 
of a girlhood which was both beautiful and 
exemplary. 

Few particulars, indeed, of that early period 
in the Queen’s life reached the outside world 
until the publication, in 1867, of the volume 
compiled by General Grey, entitled “ The 
Early Years of H.R.H. the Prince Consort.” 
More recently, some additional details have 
been given in the first volume of the “ Life of 
the Prince Consort,” by Theodore Martin. 
From these volumes, prepared and issued by 
the express desire of her Majesty, as well 
as from Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs, and 
other sources, we draw the following account 
of the early life of our beloved Sovereign, 
which we are sure will be welcomed by our 
readers. 


Queen Victoria—known until she came to 
the throne as the Princess Victoria—was born 
at Kensington Palace on the 24th May, 1819. 
Her father, Edward Duke of Kent, the fourth 
son of George III., had married soon after 
the death of the lamented Princess Charlotte, 
daughter of George IV., Victoria Maria 
Louise, the youngest daughter of the then 
reigning Duke of Coburg, and widow of 
Prince Enrich Charles of Leiningen. At the 
time of the marriage there were two children 
living of the former union—Charles, Prince of 
Leiningen, the half-brother of our Queen, who 
succeeded his father when of age, and who 
died in 1859; and Feodora, her half-sister, 
afterwards the wife of the Prince of Iiohenlohe- 
Langenburg, who died in 1872. Ernest, the 
son of the deceased Prince Charles—now 
Prince Leiningen—nephew to the Queen, is, 
we may mention, in the British navy, and 
commands the royal yacht. 

Baron Stockmar, the counsellor and friend 
of the Prince Consort, thus described the 
Duchess of Kent “ The widowed Princess 
of Leiningen was of middle height, rather 
large, but with a good figure, with fine brown 
eyes and hair, fresh and youthful, and alto¬ 
gether most charming and attractive. She 
was fond of dress, and dressed well, and in 
good taste. Nature had endowed her with 
warm feelings, and she was naturally truthful, 
affectionate, unselfish, full of sympathy, and 
generous.” 

The married life of the Duke and Duchess 
of Kent, though of short duration, was marked 
by much happiness. Although the marriage 
of the Duke of Clarence, which took place on 
the same day as that of the Duke of Kent, 
interposed the possibility of a very different 
event, the Duke of Kent, General Grey in¬ 
forms us, was in the habit of showing the in¬ 
fant princess to his friends and intimates with 
the words, “ Look at her well, for she will be 
Queen of England! ” Two daughters, both ' 


of whom died in infancy, were bora to the 
Duke of Clarence; and it was for many years 
uncertain whether the fond prediction of the 
royal duke as to his child would be realised. 


The circumstances of the Duke of Kent after 
his retirement from active service in the Army 
required him to exercise the strictest economy. 
Both on the Continent and in England he 
lived in the simple style of a private gentle¬ 
man. When residing at Woolbrook Cottage, 
near Sidmouth, he died of inflammation of 
the lungs, on the 23rd January, 1820—eight 
months after the birth of his daughter, and 
only a few day before the death cf his r ather 
George III. After the death of his Royal 
Highness*, the duchess, his widow—who had 
come with her infant daughter to Kensington 
Palace—voluntarily abandoned the claim 
which she had under his will to all his per¬ 
sonal property, and yielded up the whole 
amount to his creditors; and this, notwith¬ 
standing that she had sacrificed an annuity of 
^*5,000 on her marriage to the duke. From 
1820 to 1825 the duchess had an income of only 
^*6,000 a-year, which was not much for her 
station. 

When the death of George IV. occurred_ 

which led to the accession of the Duke of 
Clarence as William IV., and to the Princess Vic¬ 
toria becoming heir-presumptive to the throne 
—Parliament voted an addition of ^10,000 
a-year to the income of the Duchess of Kent, 
and passed a Bill by which it was settled that 
in the event of the King’s death, and during 
the minority of her daughter, the regency 
should devolve upon the duchess. When these 
matters were before Parliament statesmen of 
both parties vied with each other in their en¬ 
comiums on her Royal Highness for the ex¬ 
emplary manner in which she had discharged 
her duty in the education of the future Queen 
of England. To this all-important task the 
royal mother entirely devoted herself. It was 
no slight testimony to the character and wis¬ 
dom of the duchess that she was the only 
parent since the Restoration who had the un¬ 
controlled power of bringing up the heir to 
the throne. 


From her very earliest years the young 
princess was taught to live simply, to practise 
self-denial, to cultivate her natural abilities by 
study, and to put her trust in God. As bearing 
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on the education of the Princess Victoria, the 
following letter from the clever and amiable 
Duchess Dowager of Coburg, addressed to her 
daughter, the Duchess of Kent, may here be 
given. It is dated 24th May, 1831, the 
eleventh birthday of the “ May Flower, 1 ” as the 
young princess was fondly termed by her 
grandmother :—“ My blessings and good 
wishes for the day which gave you the sweet 
blossom of May! May God preserve and 
protect the valuable life of that lovely flower 
from all the dangers that will beset her mind 
and heart! The rays of the sun are scorching 
at the height to which she may one day attain. 
It is only by the blessing of God that all the 
fine qualities He has put into that young soul 
can be kept pure and untarnished. How well 
I can sympathise with the feelings of anxiety 
that must possess you when that time comes ! 
God, who has helped you through so many 
bitter hours of grief, will be your help still. 
Put your trust in Him.” 

The Duchess of Northumberland superin¬ 
tended the education of the princess, and the 
Baroness Lehzen acted as governess. This 
last-named lady was the daughter of a 
Hanoverian clergyman, and first appeared in 
England in the year 1818 as governess to the 
Princess Feodora. In 1824 she entered on 
the same duties as regards the Princess 
Victoria. Three years later she was raised to 
the rank of a Hanoverian baroness, and con¬ 
tinued to act as lady companion and to 
conduct the education of the heir to the 
throne until her accession in 1837. The 
baroness afterwards continued for some years 
at Court as the Queen’s friend. She then 
retired to Germany, and died in 1870. 

In the youthful years of the Princess Vic¬ 
toria, Claremont—the residence of her uncle, 
Prince Leopold—was a frequent resort of the 
Duchess of Kent and her two daughters. 
From the “Reminiscences of King Leopold” 
we learn that in 182 4 his sister repeatedly 
took up her abode with him. It was in the 
August of that year that their mother, the 
Duchess Dowager of Coburg, came to Eng¬ 
land; and the united family spent the very 
beautiful autumn of 1824 at Claremont. In 
reference to these visits the royal pen has 
noted : “ These were the happiest days of the 
Queen’s childhood.” Nothing could exceed 
the attachment of the princess to Uncle Leo¬ 
pold. When the proposal was made to place 
him on the throne of Greece, we are told that 
she was in despair at the prospect of a sever¬ 
ance, and when the project fell through nothing 
could exceed her joy, “as she adored her 
uncle.” 

Until twelve years of age, the Princess Vic¬ 
toria was brought up in entire ignorance of 
the brilliant future which awaited her. This 
wise resolution was adhered to so long as 
there was the slightest doubt as to the suc¬ 
cession. She lived with her mother at Ken¬ 
sington, enjoying a happy childhood, with as 
little ceremonial stiffness as any Engish girl 
of her age. 

There is a pleasant glimpse of her in 1827, 
in the “ Passages of a Working Life,” by Mr. 
Charles Knight. “ I delighted,” says Mr. 
Knight (who then lived at Old ■ Brompjton), 
“ to walk in Kensington Gardens, sometimes 


on a holiday afternoon, with my elder girls— 
more frequently in the early morning, on my 
way to town. In such a season, when the sun 
was scarcely high enpugli to have dried up the 
dews of Kensington’s green alleys, as I passed 
along the broad central walk I saw a group on 
the lawn before the palace, which, to my 
mind, was a vision of exquisite loveliness. The 
Duchess of Kent and her daughter, whose 
years then numbered nine, were breakfasting 
in the open air—a single page attending on 
them at a respectful distance—the matron 
looking on with eyes of love, while the fair, 
soft face is bright with smiles. The world of 
fashion is not yet astir. Clerks and mechanics 
who are passing onward to their occupations 
are few, and they exhibit nothing of that 



GOD SAVE THE QUEEN! 


vulgar curiosity which I think is more com¬ 
monly found in the class of the merely rich 
than in the ranks below them in the world’s 
estimation. What a beautiful characteristic 
it seems to me of the training of this royal 
girl, that she should not have been taught to 
shrink from the public eye; that she should 
enjoy the freedom and simplicity of a child’s 
nature ; that she should not be restrained when 
she starts up from the breakfast-table and runs 
to gather a flower in the adjoining pasture; 
and her merry laugh should be as fearless as 
tile notes of thrushes around. I passed on 
and blessed her; and, thank God, I have lived 
to see the golden fruits of such training.” 

In Sir Walter Scott’s diary occurs the 
following entry, under date May 19, 1828 : 
“ Dined with the Duchess of Kent. I was 
very kindly received by Prince Leopold, and 
presented to the little Victoria—the heir- 
apparent to the crown as things now stand. 
The little lady is educated with much care, 
and watched so closely that no busy maid has 
a moment to whisper, ‘ You are the heir of 
England.’ I suspect if we could dissect the 
little heart we should find that some pigeon 


or other bird of the air had carried the 
matter.” Sir Walter’s surmise was not, how¬ 
ever, according to fact, as appears from the 
following passage in a letter of date 2nd De¬ 
cember, 1867, addressed by the Baroness 
Lehzen to the Queen :— 

“ I, ask your Majesty’s leave,” says the 
baroness, “ to cite some remarkable words of 
your Majesty when only twelve years old, 
while the Regency Bill was in progress. I 
then said to the Duchess of Kent that now 
for the first time your Majesty ought to know 
your place in the succession. Her Royal 
Highness agreed with me, and I put the 
genealogical table into the historical book. 
When Mr. Davys (the Queen’s instructor, 
afterwards Bishop of Peterborough) was gone, 
the Princess Victoria opened, as usual, the 
book again, and, seeing the additional paper, 
said, ‘ I never saw that before.’ ‘ It was 
not thought necessary you should, princess,’ 

I answered. ‘ I see I am nearer the throne 
than I thought.’ ‘ So it is, madam,’ I said. 
After some moments the princess resumed: 
‘Now, many a child would boast, but they 
don’t know the difficulty. There is much splen¬ 
dour, but there is more responsibility.’ The 
princess, having lifted up the fore-finger of her 
right hand while she spoke, gave me that little 
hand, saying, * I will be good.’ ... I then 
said, ‘ But your Aunt Adelaide is still young, 
and may have children, and of course they 
will ascend the throne after their father, 
William IV., and not you, princess.’ The 
princess answered, * And if that were so, I 
should never feel disappointed, for I know by 
the love Aunt Adelaide bears me how fond 
she is of children.’ When Queen Adelaide 
lost her second princess, she wrote to the 
Duchess of Kent, ‘ My children are dead, but 
yours live, and she is mine too.’ ” The Queen 
has appended to the letter of the Baroness 
Lehzen the following note:—“I cried much 
on learning it, and ever deplored this con¬ 
tingency.” 

But to go back to the infant years of 
the little princess. Dr. Fulford, Bishop of 
Montreal, relates that he remembers, in the 
autumn of 1819, when the princess was about 
four months old, he met the nurse carrying the 
royal infant, and she was good enough to 
allow him, and the friend that accompanied 
him, to see the royal baby. There were then 
many chances against that infant wearing the 
crown. Besides the possibility of her dying 
young, there were others between her and the 
throne. But they died, leaving the crown to 
devolve upon Victoria. 

After the death of the Duke of Kent the 
little “May Flower” became naturally an 
object of a deeper and more anxious interest 
to her uncle, Prince Leopold, and her Coburg 
relatives. Of the happy days at Claremont 
we have already spoken. There are some 
who remember the Princess at Ramsgate and 
in the Isle of Wight, and at other places 
where she resided, with her mother and her 
uncle Leopold. Anecdotes and recollections 
are still current of those young days, but do 
not add much to our knowledge and estimate 
of the character of her girlhood. Of her per¬ 
sonal appearance in those days, a pleasant 
description has been given by Mrs. Olipliant; 
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“I do not suppose the Queen was ever beau¬ 
tiful, though that is a word which is used to 
describe many persons whose features would 
not bear any severe test of beauty ; but yet 
her face was one which you would have 
remarked anywhere, had she been only Miss 
Victoria. She had not much colour in her 
youth ; and it was a time of simplicity, as 
you will see by the portrait, when girls wore 
their pretty hair in a natural way, without 
swelling it out by artificial means or building 
it up like towers on their heads, and when 
their dresses were very simple—almost childish 
in their plainness. All this increased the 
sentiment of youth and naturalness and inno¬ 
cence in the little Queen, but I remember very 
distinctly when I saw her first, being myself 
very young, how the calm, full look of her 
eyes impressed and affected me. Those eyes 
were very blue, serene, still looking at you 
with a tranquil breadth of expression which 
somehow conveyed to your mind a feeling of 
unquestioned power and greatness, quite 
poetical in its serious simplicity. I do not 
suppose she was at all aware of this, for the 
Queen does not take credit for being so 
caknly royal; but this was how she looked 
to a fanciful girl, seeing Pier Majesty for the 
first time.” 

Bishop Fulford, whose meeting with the 
infant princess we have referred to, says that 
eighteen years after he met "William IV., 
on his way to London to hold a levee. It 
was the last he ever held. On his return 
he was taken ill, and soon afterwards died 
at Windsor Castle. Plow the Princess Victoria 
received the intelligence is described in the 
“ Diaries of a Lady of Quality ” :— 

“ On the 20th June, 1837, at 2 A.M., the 
scene closed, and, in a veiy short time, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyng- 
ham, the Chamberlain, set about to communi¬ 
cate the event to the young sovereign. They 
reached Kensington Palace at about five ; 
they knocked, they rang, they thumped for a 
considerable time before they coukl rouse the 
porter at the gates; they were again kept 
waiting in the courtyard, and then turned into 
one of the lower rooms, and seemed forgotten 
by everybody. They rang the bell, and desired 
that the attendant of the Princess Victoria 
might be sent to inform her Royal Pliglmess 
that they requested an audience on business of 
importance. After another delay, and another 
ringing to inquire the cause, the attendant was 
summoned, who stated that the Princess was 
in such a sweet sleep, she would not venture 
to disturb her. Then they said, ‘ We come 
to the Queen on business of State, and even 
her sleep must give way to that! ’ It did; 
and to prove that she did not keep them 
waiting, in a few minutes she came into the 
room in a loose white night-gown and shawl, 
her night-cap thrown off, and her hair falling 
upon her shoulders—her feet in slippers, tears 
in her eyes, but perfectly collected and digni¬ 
fied.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, having in¬ 
formed her of the demise of King William, 
and formally announced to her that she was, 
in law and right, successor to the deceased 
monarch, “ the sovereignty of the most 
powerful nation of the earth lay at the 
feet of a girl of eighteen.” She was, 



de jure , Queen of the realm “ on which the 
sun never sets.” She was deeply agitated at 
“ the formidable words so fraught with bless¬ 
ings or calamity.” Bishop Fulford states that 
the first words addressed by the Queen to the 
Archbishop were to request his Grace to pray 
for her. “They knelt together, and Victoria 
inaugurated her reign, like the young King 
of Israel in the olden time, by asking 
from the Most High, Who ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, an understanding heart 
to judge so great a people.” 

We give one characteristic anecdote, as 
told by an American who was present at 
the coronation. “ My friend, the late 
Charles R. Leslie, R.A., with whom I 
went to the Abbey, related to me the 
following incident, which may, I think, be 
truly said to have been the first act of her 
reign. 

“‘When King William died, a mes¬ 
senger was dispatched from Windsor by 
his Queen (then become by his 
death Queen Dowager) to Vic¬ 
toria, apprising her of the event. 

She immediately called for 
paper, and indited a letter ot 
condolence to the widow. Fold¬ 
ing it, she directed it “To the 
Queen of England.” Hex maid 
of honour in attendance, 
noticing the inscription, said, 

“Your Majesty, you are 
Queen of England.” “Yes,” she re¬ 
plied, “ but the widowed Queen is 
not to be reminded of the fact first 
by me.” This, indeed, is but one oi 
the many incidents illustrative of that delicate 
consideration for the feelings of others for 
which she is personally distinguished. We 
can no longer wonder at that manifestation of 
enthusiasm which the mere mention of the name 
of their Queen excites in the breast of her sub¬ 
jects. It is not so much the throne as the 
personal character of its incumbent which 
gives to English loyalty its strength and 
beauty.” 

The genial words of this American writer 
show the feelkigs of the descendants of 
Englishmen in other lands, and such will be 
the feelings of Englishmen here, in future 
days even more than now. People are apt to 
talk forgetfully, if not ungratefully, of all the 
benefits enjoyed during the long reign of the 
greatest and best of our constitutional mon- 
archs. The most distinguished of our states¬ 
men have vied in speaking of the merits and 
excellences of Victoria as a sovereign. And 
if her public appearances are fewer than in 
younger years, every true heart sympathises 
with the widowed Queen, as the echoes of the 
Laureate’s ode still are heard— 

“ Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure; 
Break not, for thou art royal, but endure, 
Rememb’ring all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and left 
The crown a lonely splendour. May all love 
His love, unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 

The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 

The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 

The love of all thy people comfort thee, 

Till God’s love set thee at his side again! ” 

The ceremonies attending the accession and 
the proclamation; the appearance ot the 


Queen at the first council; the coronation 
in Westminster Abbey ; and the happy mar¬ 
riage with Prince Albert, must be reserved 
for future papers. 


mi able ever, but weak-minded never, 

Brave in your duty be, rather than clever. 

Choice in your friendships, then true to 
your friend, 

Doing nothing to vex her, much less 
offend. 

Elastic v.n spirit, soar high as the kite, 

Finding strength in the guidance that 
limits your flight. 

Gentle in manner and gracious in speech 

Honey distilling the youngest to reach. 

Idle .young fingers make old slattern 
hands, 

Just fanning, where method good SC7V- 
ing commands. 

Kill crossness with kindness and make 
it relent, 

Led captive by kisses and taught to 
repent. 

Make merry at home, for mirth is a 
treasure 

Not meant to be wasted in frivolous 
pleasure. 

Obedient andtruthful, twin-sisters of love, 

Priceless as pearls from God’s casket 
above. 

Quarrels! Oh, let not such evil be 
wrought, 

Religion forbids it, yea, even in thought! 

Seek (earnest in prayer) for grace to 
restrain 

Tempers unholy which give others pain. 

Useful abroad, be more useful at home, 

Virtue for service need never far roam. 

Woman is formed from girlhood’s first 
plan— 

Xantippe or Claudia, Queen Mary or 
Anne. 

Young friends to be happy, now learn to 
be wise, 

Zeal without knowledge is a head without 
eyes! 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES OF LONG AGO. 

By ARDEN HOLT. 

ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUICKSHANK, Jun. 




ONDERFUL are 
p the vagaries of 
fashion. From 
what strange 
sources fashions 
spring! A wen on 
' a fair throat led to 
ruffs; the lame¬ 
ness of a reigning 
; beauty to high 
heels; the Stein- 
kirke ties came in 
: after the battle of 
that name, when 
the gallants fought 
3B such hot haste 
they had not time 
i to tie their neck¬ 
ties. It was Henry 
VIII.’s swollen 
feet that caused 
the introduction 
of shoes six inches 
across the toe, 



Shorn locks came in when Francis I. received 
a wound in the head, and it was when 
Henry IV. of France turned grey that powder 
was first introduced for a short time, to come 
in again a few years later. The famous Fon- 
tanges headdress changed the whole style 
of hairdressing, only because Mdlle. Fon- 
tanges’ hair became dishevelled when hunting 
with the King, and she bound it up with her 
embroidered garter, which caused the Sove¬ 
reign at once to make bandolets a la Fon- 
tanges the rage. Wars led to many changes 
of fashion; the conqueror or the conquered 
brought in new modes, and with women of 
the West, dress became an art and a study, 
the artistic feeling of the different periods 
being embodied and reflected in the modes of 
the time. 

The more civilised the country’, the greater 
are the changes of fashion. An Eastern woman, 
leading the life of a recluse indoors, changes 
the forms of her raiment but seldom, and 
many are arrayed much the same as in the 
time of the patriarchs. Ease and splendour 
are their only care; soft underlinen, covered 
with brilliantly, coloured silk and brocade 
loosely thrown about the figure, and confined 
by a sash ; these have remained true to their 
original design for centuries. Not so with 
Western nations. Glance through the 
changes wrought by time ; from those Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors of ours, who in kirtle, tunic 
and gunna (whence our word gown, though it 
was but a short tunic with sleeves), borrowed 
much of what was graceful in their attire 
of the Roman matrons. 

In the 12th century the bodices descended 
to the hips, and were outlined by a girdle ; 
even as far back as ITenry Ids time the mise¬ 
ries of tight-lacing had set in. The Lay of 
Syr Launfat speaks of damsels whose 


“ Kirtles were of Inde scarlet, 
Y-laced small, jolyf and well.” 

Our illustration, date 1230, shows how the 
earlier form of costume had become modified, 
the dress having a distinct bodice and chemi¬ 
sette, the hooded headdress with pendant veil 
or cloak, and the slashed sleeves almost 
hiding the hand. By-and-bye sleeves length¬ 
ened so much they trailed on the ground, and 
had to be knotted like the trains out of doors. 

Each decade then began to be marked by 
increased splendour, more costly stuffs, more 
jewels, and more embroideries, one princess of 
France having golden birds on twigs of jewels, 
interwoven with her velvet robe. 

I11 the 14th century the shoes are, perhaps, 
the most eccentric portion of the attire. The 
toes are so pointed, they turn up like skates. 
One class, the Pigacia, resembled a scorpion’s 
tail, and the Comado a ram’s horn. A 
shoemaker named Poulaine brought out some 
shoes a yard long. You see in 1320 how 
pointed even the shoes worn by women were, 
a.s well as the headdress, known as the 
steeple or sugarloaf, still to be found in parts 
of Normandy. This has a fine lawn veil 
depending from it. The dress which accom¬ 
panies it is of rich brocade, bordered with 
ermine, made so long it had to be tucked 
beneath the arm for walking. “ A fo.ul waste 
of stuff excessive,” as some old chronicler 
deemed it. The bodice is cut heart shape, 
with revers, and held in its place by a corselet. 
The' sugarloaf was only the commencement ol 
high headdresses. Isabella of Bavaria, wife 
of Charles VI., brought in the horned head¬ 
dress, which grew higher and wider until the 
horns were set two yards apart, and door¬ 
ways had to be enlarged to admit them. 
They were decked with fur and jewels, and to 
make them the more preposterous, ornaments 
resembling animals’ ears were sometimes ap¬ 
pended. 

The cote hardie of the women, with the 
names of their knights embroidered on the 
breast, and the armorial bearings of their 
own families, were not quite so bizarre as the 
parti-coloured dresses of Edward III.’s time, 
with stockings of different colours, or some¬ 
times each side of the coat of distinct hues; 
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perhaps one sleeve short, 
one long ; one foot with a 
shoe, one with a boot; a 
hood about the head. The 
very costume, in fact, in 
which a fool is portrayed 
at fancy balls. 

With the Tudors’ times 
came greater dignity of 
dress. See how, in I 55 °> 
the high ruff encircles the 
dainty neck, and the high, 
stiff bodice displays the 
figure to perfection, though 
puffed sleeves and ruffs 
combined hide the neck 
entirely. Her name is asso¬ 
ciated with jewelled sto¬ 
machers, winged head¬ 
dresses, crimped and frizzed hair (mostly false), 
and farthingales, the precursors of hoops. These 
were revived in our own time, and we had the 
opportunity of judging of their ungraceful 
ugliness in 1862, when worn with the spoon 
bonnets and looped skirts. Ruffs were of 
diverse form ; the upstanding lace-edged frill, 
from the back of a low dress, ill-fated Marie 
Stuart introduced, though we see her more 
often depicted in the close-plaited one about 
the throat. All kinds of contrivances were 
used to make them stand up stiffly, and they 
were often supported by under-props. 

Mrs. Plasse came over from Flanders and 
made a fortune by teaching the art of using, 
what the writers of the day, who were bitter 
in their satires, called “ devil’s liquor,” viz., 
starch, which was sold in several colours 

Very magnificent were the robes of the 
Italian beauties of this period, who all had 
fashions of their own; one of them, eccentric 
enough, was a stiff bodice with a background 
to the upper part of the figure, fonned of a 
screen of gauze, like a peacock’s tail, which 
opened and shut at the wearer’s pleasure. 

When the British Solon, James I., ascended 
the throne, the ladies’ hair began to be cut 
across the forehead, the curls to float at the 
back. See in 1617 with what monstrous 
hats, ostrich feathers curling over the brim, 
these coiffures were crowned, though the 
pointed bodice, lace sleeves, and feathered 
fan are more in keeping with modem taste. 
Masks were favoured by women from the time 
of Francis I. to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. They were very small, and appeared 
mostly at the theatres, as though the wearers 
were ashamed to be seen. These masks were 
kept on by a band sewn to them and held in 
the mouth, which must have interfered with 
much conversation. 

With the 17th century powder came in ; 
when Gabriel d’Estrees was the reigning 
beauty even the nuns adopted it. It proved 
an uncleanly fashion, for so intricate were the 
headdresses that they were not taken down 
lor a week or more, so much time was con¬ 
sumed in arranging them ; pads, puffs, and 
curls were piled one a-top of another, and 
sometimes, to crown the edifice, a basket ap¬ 
peared, 01 a model of a ship in full sail. 

The sacque, which is the natural accompani¬ 
ment to powder, is “an appendage of silk affixed 
to the shoulders of a lady behind, and thence 



falling to the ground.” It drapes 
gracefully, notwithstanding the hoops 
worn in 1720, forming so marked a 
contrast to the scant drapery of 
1878. which boiTOwed ideas of cos¬ 
tume from other periods than this, 
for the hat is of Tudor origin, also 
the ruff. The zebra braided jacket and long 
skirt, neither draped nor flowing, the square 
shoulders and tight long sleeves, mark the 
present century. 

But to return to 1720 ; the hair in the figure 
is powdered, but not eccentrically piled up. 
The sacque is of brocade, the petticoat is 
quilted. 

Patches were worn with powder and with 
sacques, a tiny circle of black plaister on the 
face being made to indicate sometimes, by the 
| side on which it was worn, whether the wearer 
! were a Whig or a Tory. Sometimes it be- 
i came larger, took the form of sun, moon, stars, 

1 flies, beetles ; and, worn across the forehead, 
of a coach and horses, postilion and all. What 
more silly vagaries of fashion could there be 
than this ? 

Poor Marie Antoinette, in the later part of 
her reign, introduced a total change in the 
prevailing modes, and when she temporarily 
lost her hair after an illness, large bonnets 
and caps came to be worn, and these survived 
until the eccentricities of the Republic. In 
1786 the dormouse, or mushroom hat was 
poised over a bonnette d'amour made of 
coloured crepe, which, with short skirts of 
small dimensions, gave a top-heavy appear¬ 
ance to the figure. The Chapeau Tartare, 
brought out in 1787 with the Demi-redingote, 
is more dressy of aspect. It was made in 
apple-green silk mounted on wire. The 
Tyrolese crown is 9 inches high, surrounded 
with canary-coloured ribbons, and upstanding 
plumes fall downwards, meeting a ladder of 
bows divided by roses; the stick and striped 
stockings complete the costume, more suited 
to a Meg Merrilies than a sane woman. 

No period in the history of costume is so 
marked by eccentricity as that of the French 
Revolution ; every absurdity held sway, even 
to a revival of classic sandals and tunics, as 
far removed from the grace and beauty of the 
Greek costume as can well be imagined. 
Mark the graceful fold of the drapery, the easy 
play of limb, the elegance of the diploidon 
falling from the shoulders of the figure in our 




first illustration, 
and the becoming 
smallness of the head¬ 
dress—one of the best 
models that the his¬ 
tory of costume has 
produced. 

From the beginning 
of the 18tli century 
France, or, rather^ 

Paris, has dictated 
fashions to the civi¬ 
lised world, and we 
owe the poke bonnet , 
to that capital, even [ 
at the period of the ? 
first Empire and the 
Restoration, when it 
was designated the 
costume a VAnglais. 

In 1825 this bonnet 
was made more 
remarkable by 
the general scantiness 
of attire and the puffed 
sleeves; and we see 
what we are likely to 
arrive at if we pursue 
the present line of re¬ 
vived modes. They are 
certainly not so pre¬ 
posterous as those of 
1851, when birds of 
paradise crowned the 
very prominent head- 
gear, and English¬ 
women showed how 
ill-arranged a shawl 
could be. For some 
years these large bon¬ 
nets held sway. In 1830 the so-called 
niglige bonnet was worn with a ruff about 
the neck, the bodice of the dress fas¬ 
tened at the back, a reticule hung from the 
long overhanging sleeves on to the untrimmed 
skirt which opened in front. 

It is a subject of regret that national costumes 
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are so rapidly passing away. In nearly all cases 
they are picturesque, and admirably suited to 
the special countries. Their eccentricities, never¬ 
theless, are numerous enough. I-Iow quaint 
and curious is the headdress of the Dutch 
woman, a sort of pointed skull cap of linen 
with depending drapery, completely hiding 
the hair, her bright metal buckles forming a 
diadem belt in front, with pendants like ear¬ 
rings attached to it, and not to the ears. 

National costumes have the merit of being 
becoming ; would the Swiss maiden ever look 
so well as in her trim, square-cut bodice be¬ 
dizened with silver, or the Italian in her flat 
head-dress, corselet bodice, and gay apron ? 



It was Christmas Night. At numerous win¬ 
dows lir-trees were displayed, adorned with 
gay presents; and shining out from their 
branches small lighted tapers gave a cheerful 
look to the dwellings where the festival was 
about to be held. Streets and lanes were 
deserted ; the usual busy hum of life in them 
was hushed ; all human beings had retired to 
the companionship of their beloved family circle. 

The clock in the old tower was striking ten, 
when old Adam, the night-watchman, punc¬ 
tually sallied forth from his lonely home, to 
perform his accustomed rounds. Adam was a 
truly upright and pious old man. Clad in a 
long brown coat, the fur collar of which was 
pulled down over his ears, a fur cap covering 
his head, his hands and feet well protected 
from the cold, he walked firmly along, bearing 
a huge pikenstafF; a full-sized horn was slung 
at his side, which he sounded at intervals to 
announce the hours of the night. Hansel, his 
faithful dog, bore him company. Adam 
cheered his lonely vigil by occasionally singing 
in an undertone a verse of a favourite Hymn, 
as was his wont. 

There stood in his quarter of the town a 
magnificent mansion, wherein a wealthy manu¬ 
facturer had recently established himself. As 
Adam passed the building, to which several 
underground rooms appertained, occupied by 
very poor families, he could not help exclaim¬ 
ing, “I wonder how it fares with the poor 
Balzars to-night. Not a single light appears in 
their window.” 

The old man approached their casement, 
and raised himself on tiptoe to the iron bar 
which crossed its diminutive panes of glass. 
After breathing on them, to melt the frost, 
and so give him a clearer view of the interior, 
he beheld a picture of wretchedness! -No 
Christmas-tree gladdened the hearts of its 
inmates; nor was there any other indication 
of rejoicing, meet to celebrate the return of the 
solemn .and cheering festival. 


Balzar was a shoemaker by trade. For 
weeks past an attack of rheumatism had in¬ 
capacitated him from getting forward with his 
work. While the suffering father lay stretched 
on a hard, wooden bench, in lieu of bed, with 
no warm covering to protect him from the 
severity of the frost, two children, pinched 
by hunger and cold, lay in a death-like sleep 
on some straw near him, with a few rags over 
them. Iheir mother sat at an old table, on 
which a crust of bread and a bottle of medi¬ 
cine had been left; a boy, twelve years of 
age, and two younger girls, whose aprons were 
thrown over their shoulders for warmth, cast 
pitiful glances, bearing their lot with mute 
endurance. Her face turned aside to hide her 
tears ; the mother leant her head on her hand. 
The boy had a small lamp before him, which 
shed a feeble light o\ er the book he had been 
reading, probably the history of the joyous 
advent of Jesus, the Messiah. 

“What a sad and lonely Christmas Night 
for them ! ” ejaculated Adam, turning away 
from the casement to continue his rounds. 
Soon he reached the handsome, polished 
steps which led up to the manufacturer’s 
lordly mansion. These he ascended, and 
peeping through a window which belonged to 
a spacious saloon opening out on the parterre, 
he beheld a large Christmas fir-tree, set out 
with diversified ornaments. From the centre of 
the lofty ceiling a splendid chandelier was sus¬ 
pended, and numerous wax. candles reflected 
light on all around, and on the valuable presents 
for friends and relations, and costly toys for 
the children of the family—who were dancing 
about clapping their little hands with delight. 
These gifts were displayed on a long table, 
whilst the newly arrived guests were sur¬ 
veying them with joyous looks. Domestics 
in gala attire were handing round wine, coffee, 
and cakes. 

Long did old Adam gaze on the brilliant 
scene, till at length he ejaculated, “ What a 
difference between up here and down there! 

I should like to know amongst all the crowd 
in that gay, drawing-room, * how many have 
remembered their God on this anniversary of 
His mercy to us, when He sent His only Son for 
our salvation. It is right, if they possess feeling 
hearts, that they should be awakened to con¬ 
sider the poor around them, and that they 
should employ some part at all events of their 
riches in doing good.” Thereupon raising his 
horn to his lips, he blew a strong blast; 
another still, and another, perhaps more 
strongly than usual, from the vehemence of 
his feeling; and then chanted with a loud 
voice, “ Ten of the clock hath struck .” 

. Upon* hearing the hour announced so near 
the window, the gay assemblage were startled, 
and the expression of their countenance 
changed. Scarcely had the last word been 
uttered, when Adam, in a sonorous, earnest 
tone, began to sing the melody, “ Now calmly 
sleep the woods:—Der Heiland ist gekommen . ’ * 

The words so feelingly expressed in the 
stillness of night made a deep impression on 
the company, who were now listening at¬ 
tentively. One of the ladies was evidently en¬ 
gaged in earnest, secret meditation, when the 
children, observing her, became serious too, 
and their loud manifestations of joy were 
hushed. Well pleased when he noticed the 
effect that his pious song had produced, old 
Adam began to hope that this change of 
mind might yield good fruit should it sug¬ 
gest to them a thought of their poorer 
brethren. He distinctly heard the master of 
the house significantly remark to his wife, 

“ The old watchman is rightT 

The guests, approaching each other, seemed 
engaged in conversation, remarlring no doubt 
on the words just heard. Heartily pleased at 
the impression his homily had made, the old 
man turned to descend the steps, when sud¬ 
denly a window was thrown oDen, and the 


master called out, “ Watchman! Watchman ! 
come here.” 

Old Adam approached the window. 

“ Take this trifle for your song,” said 
the gentleman ; “ your hymn of praise 

was a fit conclusion to our Christmas fes¬ 
tivities.” So saying, a bottle of wine, a large 
piece of cake, with a shining thaler, were 
placed in the watchman’s hand. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you; this delights 
me much, lor I can now dispense some portion 
of joy to others.” 

“ What! ” said the donor, a little sur¬ 
prised, “ do you mean to give away what you 
have just received ? ” 

“Yes, and that immediately,” replied 
Adam. “ Oh, what gladness shall I cause 
when I bestow your kind gifts on the poor 
family close by.” 

“ Where is this family ? ” asked the 
master. 

“ Within your own mansion,” replied 
Adam. “In one of those underground rooms 
lives the shoemaker Balzar, in the greatest 
want, suffering, and wretchedness. If it 
were not so late I would request you, sir, to 
come and judge for yourself. 

“ Can the misery you describe exist so near 
me—under my own roof?” said the master. 
“It is not yet so late but that you can con¬ 
duct me to them.” 

Thereupon, closing the window, and ac- 
companied by several of his friends, he went 
out to the watchman, who at once led them 
up to the little casement of Balzar’s room. 
After satisfying himself by this inspection 
that the report was not exaggerated, the 
master, turning to Adam, promised that these 
struggling people, who unknown to him had 
borne so much misery, should be assisted. 
“Here, take this thaler,” he said, “in addi¬ 
tion. Keep what I before gave you for your¬ 
self; you are a worthy old man.” With 
these words he departed, followed by his com¬ 
panions, while Adam proceeded on his rounds. 

A few days after, Adam found that the rich 
man had been as good as his word. Balzar 
had been lodged in a larger room at the back 
of the mansion, where he and his family 
were daily supplied ’with abundance of whole¬ 
some food from an ample kitchen, and all that 
was needed to keep them warm had been pro¬ 
vided. He had also secured for them the 
attendance of a doctor at his own cost. New 
life had been infused into their hearts. Hunger, 
cold, sickness, tears and grief, had given place 
to gladness, rejoicing, and gratitude. 

On the arrival of spring Balzar had re¬ 
covered his health, ancl was able to resume 
his work and to enjoy the satisfaction of 
making some provision for his family; they 
seemed to be surrounded with comforts in 
comparison with their former state. The 
manufacturer, too, was delighted to behold 
such an improvement in their condition; he 
! was grateful to God for being permitted to be 
the instniment by which that happy ameliora¬ 
tion was effected. 

Reader, see if there is no neighbour poorer 
than yourself whom you can help or cheer in 
this Christmas season. 
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WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS. 

By Mrs. Floyer, Examiner in Needlework 
to the London School Board. 

h -dear.” 

“ My dear Bessie! 
What a terrible 
yawn ! What is the 
matter? ” 

“Oh! grand¬ 
mamma, I am so 
tired; I’ve got no¬ 
thing to do! ” 
“Nothing to do, 
my dear ? Why I 
thought you had a 
great deal too much 
to do sometimes.” 

“Solhave, grand¬ 
mamma — a great 
deal too much to do. 
Why, just listen to 
what I have done 
tiiis morning. There 
was my music lesson 
my F rcnch witli 
Miss Crapaud, my Latin, and algebra, and 
history, and physiology—all one after another 
till my head aches—and now, when I wanted 
to go out to get freshened up a little, this 
horrid rain hinders me, and I am too tired to 
do my physical geography or my German.” 

“ Poor child ! and all this cram fails to give 
you powers of sell-amusement, and you are 
as weary of your own company as your little 
brother, who ‘wants somebody to amuse 
him.’ Come here to me, and let us see if we 
cannot find something which will be new to 
you. Do you ever do any sewing ? ” 

“ Oh ! no. Miss Crammer says she had no 
time to teach such common things. She has 
passed first-class at Girton, and her time is 
too valuable for that.” 

“ Well, perhaps, as I never had such an ad¬ 
vantage, and my time may not be so valuable, 
it will not be so great a come-down if I teach 
you how you may rest your weary brain by a 
little manual labour, which will give pleasure 
to others, and therefore to yourself—for one 
of the safest ways to please one’s self is to 
give pleasure to others.” 

“ But, grandmamma, I don’t know how to 
sew ! When I was in the nursery I used to 
play with my dolls and cobble up bits erf stuff; 
but that is years ago, and I have not touched 
a needle since — besides, how can it give 
pleasure to others ? ” 

“ Did you ever read any of the stories of 
little children who are sick, or lying help¬ 
less and weary, whose only pleasure is to look 
at a prettily dressed doll? How would it be 
if you were to try and dress a doll, and when 
you had done it, you and I would go to a 
pretty little hospital which I visited the other 
day, and you should have the pleasure of 
giving it to a little child I saw there, who has 
been through a severe operation ?” 

“ Oh! but, grandmamma, I should be so 
long at it; the child would be grown up into 
a woman before I had made all the clothes.” 

“ Ah ! true, I had forgotten. Well, then, 
suppose you were to make a little flannel 
nightingale. That is pretty work, and soon 
done ; you might have some pretty pink flan¬ 
nel, and some white silk, and coral-stitch it 
round, button-holing the edge.” 

<£ What is a nightingale, grandmamma?” 

“It is a very simply folded piece of stuff, 
which falls into a shawl with armholes, and it 
is a most useful thing, either for a bedridden 
person or as a dressing jacket.” 

“But I don’t know how to do those 
stitches.” 

“Well, then, we will omit the button-hole 
edge, and merely bind it with silk binding/’ 

“ Well,if you would show me how to do it, I 


think I might manage that; but what good 
would it be when I had done it ?” 

“ Did I not hear Miss Crammer saying on 
Monday how terribly she suffered last winter 
from cold when she used to get up early to 
practise before breakfast ? Suppose you made 
it for her ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! that would be very nice ! But I 
cannot begin now, for I have no materials.” 

“Not flannel, nor silk, nor binding, it is true; 
but fetch me an old newspaper and we will 
cut out the pattern, and then we can calcu¬ 
late exactly how much of everything we shall 
want—Hearing our ideas, and so enabling us 
to go definitely to work, and ask for what we 
want when we enter the shop—not go, as I 
once saw two neatly-dressed women do, walk 
up to the counter and look at each other. The 
shopman, of course, inquired their wants. 

‘ Well,’ said one, looking at him and then at 
her companion in an aimless way, ‘ I want a 
bit o’ ribbin.’ ‘ What kind, .ma’am—bonnet 
or cap ribbon, sarsanet, or satin, or gauze ?’ 
‘ Well, Mrs. Stubbs, and what do you think ’ll 
be best ? You see I wants it for little Sally’s 
Sunday hat to go to school with.’ ‘I’m sure I 
dunno what to say for the best, Mrs. Thompson. 
Suppose you ask for some bonnet ribbon.’ 
Just then your father called me, and the car¬ 
riage was ready; so 1 never learnt whether 
these women ever got their ribbon after all.” 

“ How tiresome! I hate anything that 
does not get finished and settled off; so we 
will begin and cut out and measure my night¬ 
ingale at once, please grandmamma.” 

“ Where are your scissors ?” 

“ Oh ! I have not got any !” 

“ Dear me, we must alter that, too. I will 
lend you a pair for to-day; but we must set you 
up with tools if you are going in for needle¬ 
work.” 

“ What tools shall I want, grandmamma ?’ 

“ Cannot you guess some of them ?” 

“Well, first I must have a pair of scissors, 
to cut out with, and a thimble, and a needle or 
two. That is all, is it not ?” 

“ And a pair of button-hole scissors, an inch 
tape, an emery cushion, a tape needle, some 
coarse and fine needles, and cottons to match, 
some darners, tapes, and buttons, a neat little 
case to put them in, and a small basket or 
work-box to put all tidily in, according to the 
old maxim, ‘ a place for everything and every¬ 
thing in its place.’ ” 

“ And when I have done the nightingale, 
what else can you think of for me ? It will be 
quite a nice change from grammars and 
’ologies to come and sit with you, and you 
must tell me stories—won’t you ?” 

“ If you really become such a needle-woman, 
we must have some patterns prepared, and here 
your knowledge of drawing will come in most 
usefully, and save the trouble of having large 
quantities of paper patterns, which are cum¬ 
brous. Each pattern can be condensed into a 
very small and portable compass by reducing 
it by four, and drawing it to true scale on 
sectional paper. This will also bring your 
knowledge of arithmetic to account, and your 
skill and neatness of execution in drawing fine 
lines and measuring; and so you can have a 
pretty little portfolio of patterns of garments 
as well as your portfolio of drawings in chalks 
or crayons. 

“You might also make yourself a pretty 
nightgown case, with your monogram de¬ 
signed on it and worked in stitching, pique as 
the French call it. And if you dismissed the 
pretties, and sought only the merely useful, 
the number of things you could do, both for 
your own amusement and for the benefit of 
your friends and neighbours, is endless—little 
day bed wrappers, or shirts for children in 
hospitals, aprons for the old women in the 
almshouse, frocks for the little children in 
many a missionary station both in England 
and abroad. And when you get old enough 


to visit among the poor perhaps you may find 
your knowledge of cutting out accurately a 
great boon to the poor wives and mothers, as 
another young girl I know does. Accuracy 
of measurement and economy of material will 
always be useful accomplishments; knowledge 
of materials is also a great help—so you see 
what a wide sphere of usefulness lies here 
before you.” 

“Thanks, grandmamma; I will try, if you 
will help me ; and who knows how much you' 
may do to help too.” 

Ah ! young reader, who knows ? Some day, 
perhaps, we may benefit in these pages by 
grandmamma’s hints. 


VARIETIES. 

The Flower of the Flock. 

I know a home where there are several girls 
of various ages. One is very handsome, and 
much admired. Another is accomplished ; 
plays and sings well, and shines in company. 
A third is literary, and may almost be de¬ 
scribed as “a blue stocking.” But there is 
one, neither so attractive nor so popular as her 
sisters, yet is the most beloved, and the most 
valued. Bright, sensible, genial, she is the 
light of her home, and her mother’s right 
hand. She is always neat and well-dressed, 
yet seems ever busy, and ever ready to turn 
her hand and her mind to anything. Is there 
some sewing, or mending, or tidying wanted ? 
She does it. Do untimely visitors call ? “ Oh, 
I’ll go.” Is there any household difficulty to 
overcome, or advice needed ? “ Oh, I’ll 

manage.” Has the baby some ailment ? She 
knows best what to do, and the presence of 
this gentle nurse charms away pain and sor¬ 
row. The brothers say, “ She is no end of a 
good sister.” Do you wonder at my calling 
her “the flower of the flock” ? She is my 
favourite, and happy will be the man, I say, 
who gets her as his helpmate for life. 

Riddle No. i. 

Though delicate and weak, 

I’m wanting not in sense ; 

I do, though silent, speak, 

And ever need defence. 

By day I shun whate’eris bright, 

And hang a curtain down at night. 

An Intelligent Musician. —What is it 
to be intelligently musical ? You are not so 
when, with eyes painfully fastened on the 
notes, you laboriously play a piece through ; 
you are not so when you stop short and find it 
impossible to proceed, because some one has 
turned over two pages at once. But you are 
so when, in playing a new piece, you "almost 
foresee what is coming; when you play an old 
one by heart; in short, when you have taken 
music not only into your fingers, but into your 
head and heart.— Schumann. 

A woman of sense is not ashamed of 
poverty, or of confessing to it, but her taste 
induces her to keep the marks of it out of 
sight. 

A Costly' Wedding Outfit. —An Italian 
princess, lately married, hadher trousseau made 
in Paris. To show her how to wear her dresses 
and with what adjuncts, the dressmaker 
sent with each toilette a little doll, attired 
from head to foot exactly as the lady herself 
should be—shoes, stockings, petticoats, head¬ 
dress, gloves, and every detail being exactly 
reproduced in the costume of the doll. 

We should never be ashamed of owning we 
have been in the wrong; it is after all but 
saying in other words that we are wiser now 
than we were then. 

What word may be pronounced quicker by 
adding one syllable to it ? — Quick . 



from Mr. Strummer, 
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OUR COOKERY CLASS. 



Cookery is one of the Arts. Those who 
would excel in it niust, like other artists, be 
educated for it. It would be as reasonable 
to expect that a girl could play one of Beet¬ 
hoven’s sonatas, because she had the score, 
a piano, and a music stool, as it would 
be to suppose that she could prepare a dinner 
because she was in possession of a cooking 
apron, a rolling-pin, a pastry board, and the 
materials for making an apple pie. 

A knowledge of cookery consists in the 
understanding of a number of details connected 
with the subject. To be a cook is to be able 
to act upon that knowledge. This power can 
only be gained by practice and experience. 
No one can learn to be a cook by reading papers 
on cookery any more than they clii satisfy 
their hunger by looking at a sirloin of beef. 

It will be my endeavour in these papers to write 
down the details of cookery as plainly as I can. 
The girls who read them must, if they would 
become cooks, go down into the kitchen and 
prove for themselves whether or not what I 
say is right. They will feel at first a little 
awkward ; things will not come exactly as they 
want them. But if they will persevere they will 
soon become skilful, and after a time they 
will be able to congratulate themselves on 
being able to cook. This means that as long 
as they live they, and more than themselves— 
those whom they love—will never be dependent 
upon others for the comforts of home ; that 
whatever position in life they may occupy they 
will be able to cook food themselves or to direct 
others in doing it; and that they will have 
gone a long Avay in the road which leads to 
their being good daughters, good wives, good 
mothers, and good mistresses. In addition, 
they will gain one of the finest things a woman 
can gain—the power to use their own hands 
for a useful purpose. 

There are six different ways of cooking food. 
Roasting, broiling, boiling, stewing, baking, 
and frying. Of these roasting and broiling 
may be described as the most nutritious ; 
stewing and boiling as the most economical 
and digestible ; frying and baking as the most 
convenient and speedy. I will begin with 
roasting. 

Roasting. 

We English are continually being told how 
very much better the French cook their 
food ; but at any rate we may pride ourselves 
on this, they do not roast meat so well as 
we. A great French cook once said that in 
England all women roast well, and certainly 
the roast beef of old England is celebrated all 
over the world. Those who have travelled on 
the Continent know that wherever the English 
go it is thought necessary to provide them with 
“ rosbif,” and as a rule I imagine experienced 
travellers avoid the dish and regard it as a 


delusion and a snare. Our real roast beef is 
quite a different thing. Let us see what 
makes it so excellent. 

The first consideration is the joint itself. 
The superior pieces of meat are generally 
chosen for roasting. The coarser parts are 
reserved for stewing. Red meats—that is, 
beef and mutton and game—should be hung 
for awhile before they are roasted, for only 
when this is done can it be expected that they 
will be tender. White meats, on the con¬ 
trary—such as lamb, veal, and pork—taint 
quickly, and require to be roasted when fresh. 

The time that meat should be kept must 
depend upon the weather and the time of year. 
In cold dry weather a leg of mutton can be 
hung for three weeks with advantage. In hot, 
and particularly in what is called “ muggy” 
weather, it will not keep for as many days. 
In buying meat, therefore, the state of the 
weather should first be considered. If it is 
favourable, inquiry should be made when the 
joint is bought, as to the time which has elapsed 
since the animal was killed, If it is freshly 
killed do not be persuaded to roast it at once. 
Hang it—not lay it in a dish—in a cool, airy 
larder, and examine it eveiy day. Do this 
with particular care if the weather should 
change. If it should get to look at all moist 
in any part, cook it at once. Good beef, 
however, does not become moist with keeping. 
A good many cooks will flour a leg or a 
shoulder of mutton all over to prevent its 
becoming moist, and this is a very good 
plan. 

One thing I must not forget to say, and that 
is that a joint must not be allowed to 
freeze; if it does it will be sure to be spoilt. 
When there is a frost, it is advisable to put 
meat that is to be roasted in the warm kitchen 
for awhile, in order to soften, it, before putting 
it down to the fire. Houses are built in such a 
way now that it is not every one who has a 
“cool, aiiy larder” in which they can keep 
meat. When this is the case, there is nothing 
for it but to trust to the butcher. If you ask 
him to supply you with well-hung beef or 
mutton, he will doubtless do so, or will hang 
the meat for you. 

If meat is to be roasted before an open 
range, the fire must be looked after fully an 
hour before the meat is put down. It would 
be of no use to hang meat before a fire that 
had just been made up. It would only get a 
smoky, unpleasant taste, and the juice would 
be drawn out of it, instead of being kept in the 
meat as it ought to be. A good cook is very 
particular about her fire. She first pokes it 
well underneath, to clear it thorouglily from 
the dust and small cinders which will have 
settled at the bottom, pushing the live coals 
to the front of the range. She then puts fresh 
coal on the fire, choosing for her purpose not 
large blocks of coal, but what are called 
“ nubbly ” pieces. She does not throAv these 
on from a scuttle, but arranges them with her 
lingers, protected by an old glove, so that they 
shall be packed closely, yet leaving room for a 
draught of air to pass between the lumps. She 
then sweeps up the hearth, collects the cinders, 
and places them with some coke or damped 
coal-dust at the back of the fire. A fire made 
like this will last a long time. As soon as the 
front part is clear and bright it is ready for the 
meat. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that it must be watched, and fresh pieces of 
coal or coke added occasionally, in order that 
it may be kept up until the meat is roasted. 

The dripping-tin, with a good-sized lump of 
dripping in it, should be put clown ten minutes 
or so before the meat. This is to be done so 
that there may be dripping at hand to baste 
the meat with as soon as it is put down. The 
goodness of roasted meat depends veiy much 
upon its being frequently basted, and this is 
particularly necessary when the joint is very 
close to the fire, as it is at the beginning. If 


a meat-screen is used, it also should be put 
before the fire, so that it may not be cold 
when the meat is put into it. 

While the dripping is melting the meat 
may be got ready. It should be looked over 
and trimmed neatly if required, any rough or 
jagged pieces, or superfluous fat or suet being 
cut away with a sharp knife. A leg of mutton 
should have the knuckle bone cut off, and the 
skin from the thickest part of the leg, where it 
joined the loin, cutaway. These trimmings must 
of course be preserved. They can be stewed, 
and will make very good stock. A sirloin of 
beef should have the soft pipe that runs down 
the middle of the bone taken away. This has 
a very unpleasant appearance if left on the 
joint. All white meats are better for being 
wrapped in greased paper before they are put 
to the fire. 

Some cooks think it necessary to Avash meat 
before putting it doAvn. If the joint has been 
bought of a respectable dealer, and has not 
been roughly handled, it is most undesir¬ 
able that this should be done, as nothing 
draws the goodness out of meat more than 
Avashing it. If there is any suspicion that it 
has been touched by dirty fingers, it may be 
scraped and wiped with a damp cloth, or if it 
is in such a condition that it must be Avashed, 
it should be plunged in and out of hot water. 

1 he business must be performed as quickly as 
possible, and the meat must be dried at once 
and thoroughly Avith a soft cloth. If it should 
happen that the meat has been kept a 
little too long, or if it is discoloured in any 
part, it should be Avashed quickly with vinegar 
and Avater and Aviped dry afterwards. 

The next thing is toAvind up the meat-jack, to 
Av r eigh the joint, and then to hang it on the meat 
hook. And here it must be remembered that the 
meat is to hang by the small end, so that the 
largest or thickest part should hang a little 
below the hottest part of the fire. The 
thickest part of the meat will take more roast¬ 
ing than the rest, therefore the fiercest heat 
of the fire must fall upon it. 

It is a great object both in roasting and 
boiling meat to keep in the gravy or juice. In 
both cases this is best effected by cooking the 
outside very quickly, so that it shall be a sort 
of case through Avhich the juices of the meat 
cannot escape. It is for this purpose that the 
meat should be. put quite near the fire to 
begin Avith—that is, as near as it can be not to 
burn the outside; and it should be basted 
immediately to prevent its becoming hard and 
dry. Then in about five or six minutes it may 
be draAvn back to the distance of about a foot 
from the fire, and basted frequently till it is 
done. By frequently I mean as much and as 
often as possible, for meat can scarcely be 
basted too much. It is the lean part of meat 
that requires basting. The screen that is put 
round it Avill keep the cold air from blowing 
upon it. 

This is a very important part of roasting, 
and 1 should like to impress it upon you. I 
once heard a very clever cook say that in eA^eiy 
dish she made there Avas a secret; and her 
great desire Avas to keep the secret very safe, 
so that no one might make such good things 
as she did. We Avill act quite differently. We 
Avill try to discover the secrets, and if they are 
worth knoAving Ave will tell them all around. 

As to the time that meat will take to roast, 
that Avill vary Avith its quality, its thickness, 
and the heat of the fire. This is one of the 
points on Avhich* a cook cannot go by a book, 
but must use her common sense. The great 
general rules are a quarter of an hour to the 
pound and a quarter of an hour over for red 
meats, and tAventy minutes to the pound and 
tAventy minutes over for Avliite meats—lamb, 
veal, and pork. These rules, hoAvever, can¬ 
not always be followed. A thick, solid piece 
of meat, such as rolled ribs of beef, or the 
topside of the round of beef, or a loin ot 
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mutton boned and rolled, would need to be 
roasted longer per pound than a shoulder of 
mutton or a loin of mutton that was not rolled ; 
while a joint that had a good deal of gristle 
and bone in it, such as the thin flank of beef, 
would need to roast half-an-hour to the pound. 
Then the time of the year has something 
to do with it. Meat requires longer roast¬ 
ing in winter than it does in summer time. 
This is one of the lessons that only experience 
can teach. 

There is one very important point that I 
must not forget to mention, and that is —take 
care of the dripping. This is a most valuable 
article. It can be used for a great many 
purposes, which we will speak of later; there¬ 
fore we must look after it now. It may be 
that we have a dripping-tin made with a well 
to receive the fat, and if this is the case it will 
be kept free from dust and cinders without 
any difficulty. But a very great many people 
have merely a shallow tin or wrought-iron pan 
to put under the meat. When this is the case, 
the fat must be looked after. 

If any cinders fall in they 
must be removed, and the fat 
must be poured away once or 
twice whilst the joint is roast¬ 
ing, to prevent its getting 
burnt. Of course, enough 
dripping must still be left in 
the pan to baste the meat. 

If dust should fall from the 
fire to soil the side of the tin, 
the opposite side should be 
at once turned to the fire. 

And now we have kept up 
our fire and basted our meat 
vigorously, and the time is 
drawing near when it should 
be sufficiently roasted. I am 
quite sure that a pleasant 
odour is making itself felt 
which is enough to make our 
mouths water. The dishes 
and plates are on the plate 
warmer, and everything seems 
ready. But what about the 
gravy ? We must leave that 
until the next lesson. 

PHILLIS BROWNE. 


than I do to you. I took a good place 
in the school when I first went, all be¬ 
cause you coached me so well; and my 
best subjects now are those you took the 
most pains with.” 

“ 1 am so glad you have a proper 
sense of your obligations,” said Kate, 
laughing. “ I am only afraid your weak 
points I may be to blame for. But se¬ 
riously, you must prepare for one of the 
competitive examinations, then you might 
gain a scholarship. Scholarships are 
offered for competition in your school. 
Why not try for one ? Sixty pounds for 
three years at one of the higher class 
schools or colleges. Why, you might by 
that means entitle yourself at a higher 
class school for one of the universities.” 

“ But, indeed, I have no chance.” 

“You have the same chance as the 
rest. Others have won, why not you ? 


A SISTER’S 
LOVE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
WHITE CROSS AND DOVE 
OF PEARLS,” “ SELINA’S 
STORY,” ETC. 


“Oh, dear Katie, papa has just been 
telling me that after this year at school 
is up he really cannot afford me another, 
and I shall have to leave at the time 
other boys are going in for honours, and 
trying to work their way up to some¬ 
thing. It is very hard.” 

Katie paused from her beading, and 
looked at her young brother earnestly. 

“ Oh, I think we can persuade papa! ” 

“ Papa says not, and he says it as if 
he meant it.” 

“ Well, it is very hard for papa to 
do everything he would like. His means 
are very narrow, how narrow you are too 
young to know. Still, dear Frank, your 
education is the last object that should 
be sacrificed. It shan’t be if I can help 
it.” 

“ But you can’t help it. What can a 
girl do ? At lea.st I mean in that way. 
There's no boy owes more to his sister 



It is in that way, Frank, that young men 
who want to make their way in the world 
may help themselves, independently of 
their parents. I should think the advan¬ 
tages must be all the s\yeeter, the oppor¬ 
tunities all the more golden, when they 
feel that they have won them for them¬ 
selves.” 

“Oh, Katie, you don’t understand the 
thing at all. There are three scholar¬ 
ships offered in our school this year. Of 
course only the sixth form can compete 
for them. They are all sixteen years old 
and more ; now I am only fourteen, and 
let me work my very hardest, never give 
myself a quarter of an hour’s recreation 
through the year, I couldn’t win a 
scholarship ; but I might be moved into 
the first class, and then if I could have 
had another year added to that, I might 
have a chance of winning a scholar¬ 
ship that might entitle me, as you 


say, to three years at a higher class 
school.” 

This way of stating the case convinced 
Katie, and she said, “ I don’t know 
what papa means you to be if he takes 
you so early from school.” 

“ He has been talking to me for a long 
time to-day. Fie asked me what line of 
life I felt most drawn to, and I told him 
that except being a tutor, which is a 
poor profession, or a clergyman, which 
1 am not good enough for, I didn’t feel 
drawn to anything. I should like to be 
a literary man, and he said I had better 
put that idea out of my head.” 

“ ‘ A literary man ’ was a very vague 
way of expressing yourself, Frank." I 
won’t say but that a village postman 
has a right to consider himself a literary 
man ; at any rate he is a man of 
letters.” 

“Well, when papa asked 
me more particularly, all 
I could tell him was what 
I did not like. I said I 
should never do for a 
doctor, for of all things I 
hate it’s to hear a lot of 
people croaking about 
their aches and their pains 
and strange feelings. As 
to the surgical depart¬ 
ment, I shouldn’t have the 
heart to vaccinate a baby, 
let alone cut off a limb. 
So I wouldn’t do for a 
doctor, that’s clear.” 

“No, nobody supposed 
you would. With that 
mercurial temperament of 
yours I should be sorry 
to see you attempting to 
enter a profession which 
requires the severest study, 
and which can only be 
exercised under the most 
solemn sense of responsi¬ 
bility.” 

“Then for a lawyer! 
Oh, fancy me buckling to 
a study as dry as the 
law, yet requiring such 
clearheaded shrewd¬ 
ness. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber when you taught me, 
how you used to call me 
Muddlecap,’ and ‘ Squire 
Wouldn’t I make a mess 


‘ dear Mr. 
Muddlewit ’ 
of a case ? 


_ When I got up to special 

plead, I should confound the plaintiff 
with the defendant and the defendant 
with the plaintiff all the way through. 
However, when I said that, papa stopped 
me and told me I need not aim at the 
higher professions, lor to educate me for 
a surgeon “would cost at least a thousand 
pounds, and the fees are tremendously 
high for being entered either at Lincoln’s 
Inn or the Temple. So really, Katie, I 
don’t know what is to become of me.” 

“ What does papa suggest ? ” 

“ He says I must go into business or 
learn a trade ; I, who hate business. I 
shall never succeed as a business man, 
I know before I begin.” 

“ Then don’t be made one. A young 
man can hardly hope to succeed in a 
line of life to which he is instinctively 
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averse. It is far better for him to find 
out what he can do best and keep to it. 
Yet, remember, business habits are indis¬ 
pensable in every profession. If you 
don’t overcome your natural desultori¬ 
ness and want of method you will always 
be getting 1 into trouble and will never be 
to be relied upon, whatever may be your 
attainments.” 

“ I told papa that rather than learn a 
trade I would go into the bank. He 
said he should have no objection, but 
that salaries were small, and little pro¬ 
spect of advance to higher posts without 
interest or connection.” 

Katie felt very sad; she remembered 
the unsettled state of her own mind at 
fifteen years of age. It was hard, then, 
for a youth of fifteen to be compelled to 
decide upon his future, and abide by the 
decision for life, or else drop out of the 
ranks and find himself in his meridian 
on the wall side of success. 

Frank was her boy. She had flung 
aside her doll to keep child-guard and 
watch over his pretty romping babyhood, 
superseding even the nurse in his embryo 
affections. He had taken his first steps 
with her, to her manifest exultation. 
She had taught him to read, and in due 
time initiated him into his Gradus and 
the first book of Euclid. She had 
brought him on so lovingly that the boy 
had fallen in love with Learning, having 
only seen her stern face through the 
softening veil that a sister’s affection had 
thrown over it. 

Dr. March, on receiving him into his 
establishment, answering to a middle- 
class school, “collegiate” in its cha¬ 
racter, had congratulated his parents on 
the result of his preliminary examination. 
So far as he had gone he had been 
thoroughly well-grounded. 

“ With whom have you studied before 
coming here?” the head master had 
asked him. 

“ With my sister,” replied the boy. 

“ Only with your sister ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The head-master thought that spoke 
well for feminine tuition, and that the 
time and attention she must have ex¬ 
pended over him accounted for the supe¬ 
riority of his attainments. Fie always 
remembered that inquiry, and long after 
when Frank’s conduct was a source of 
dissatisfaction the master would say to 
him, “ I wonder, Oxley, what your sister 
would think of this, if unfortunately she 
were to know ? ’ ’ Tears would spring to 
his eyes in an instant, and his altered 
bearing and increased attention would 
show that the right chord had been 
touched. 

The reader will already have formed 
2 , right estimate of Frank Oxley’s cha¬ 
racter. He had superior abilities ; but 
he was of an exceedingly impulsive dis¬ 
position, inclined for good, but all too 
easily led astray ; too much like him of 
whom it was said in the Scripture that 
he was “ unstable and would not 
excel.” 

Katie knew all this, and her mind 
seeking for the moment to grapple with 
it, she fell into a fit of musing which her 
brother did not interrupt. Looking over 
the table at him she saw that his usually 
bright face was cloudedc A vague pre¬ 
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sentiment of the burden and battle of 
life with its terrible possibilities and un¬ 
certainties was shadowing his bright 
buoyant spirit, and it was soon yet for 
this to be ; too soon, indeed, to be salu¬ 
tary. 

“Tell me, Frank,” she said, “would 
another year at school resolve the diffi¬ 
culty ?” 

“ It would, if I got a scholarship.” 
“Why?” 

“ Because 1 should like to go to col¬ 
lege. All my tastes go in that line. I 
should like to be a true scholar, and 
there are always openings in life for 
such.” 

“ Oh, my poor Frank, you are only 
dreaming, and not seriously thinking, 
about the future in your life.” 

“Why? Flow?” 

“You are dreaming about far-off ob¬ 
jects of ambition, and not striving for 
those within your reach. How is it that 
you never bring home a prize ?” 

“ Change of classes hindered me for j 
that last term ; 1 should have done had 
I stayed in the fourth class, but I was 
moved up in the fifth, where certainly, 
as a new boy, I had not a chance of 
success.” 

The excuse was reasonable enough. 
Kate accepted it; she usually did accept 
Frank’s excuses. 

“ And I am not one to care much for 
the prizes. A scholarship is worth 
striving for. I can tell you, Katie, it’s 
a grand ambition to aim at being senior 
wrangler. Lord Macaulay said it was j 
the position he most envied when he 
was a young man.” 

“Oh, be senior wrangler by all means, 
dear Frank; you will only make us all 
too happy.” 

“No, I shall be a complete good-for- 
nothing, taken from school at fifteen. 
It would have been better never to have 
sent me to Dr. March at all.” 

“Take care you do not think hardly 
of papa. Depend upon it, he cannot 
keep you longer at school if he says so; 
and, all things considered, it is a great 
deal more difficult to decide for you than 
it has been for the other boys. Fred was 
a born business man ; his head never 
went after academical distinction, or 
anything of that kind, but he was al¬ 
ways steady and plodding, and showed 
commercial aptitude. A merchant’s 
office was the goal he aimed at when 
his school-days should be over, so we 
may really say of him that he is 1 the 
right man in the right place.’ ” 

“ How does Rupert get on ? ” 

“Not altogether so happily; his 
master is hard and careless about fur¬ 
thering him. If in an engineering esta¬ 
blishment like that they do not put him 
in the drawing department for the last 
year of his apprenticeship it will be a 
great shame.” 

“ I suppose if they do, he will then be 
able to earn for himself.” 

“Yes; till then his weekly allowance 
is a sensible drag upon papa. I have 
a great sympathy for Rupert. He gets 
no holidays, but he does not complain of 
that, only of the unremunerative drudgery 
and lack of opportunity. Yet the terms 
of his apprenticeship bind him.” 

“Well, Katie, it is no use bothering. / 


I suppose I must just take things as 
they come.” 

“ There is one thing you and I can do, 
Frank.” 

“What is that? ” he said, eagerly. 

“I wonder if you have ever tried it. 
We can pray together, and ask Goo. 
who overrules all events and all hearts 
that you may have another year at school 
Meanwhile you must work hard and do 
your very best, for God helps those who 
help themselves. Do let us have more 
satisfactory reports, dear, and don’t for¬ 
get to pray that you may have this your 
desire.” 

“No,” said the boy, but indifferently, 
for he thought if another year at school 
depended upon that, it depended upon 
a very remote contingency. 

Before this conversation with her 
brother, Kate Oxley had borne on her 
heart a great burden of anxiety with a 
spirit fevered by the unrest of alternate 
hope and fear. She felt now a marked 
relief in the resolution to cast this her 
chief care upon the Lord. Not that she 
had never before thought of the matter 
seriously* and in her times of prayer and 
communion with God, but it was a re¬ 
lief to have put the thing before her 
brother, and to find in him a proper re¬ 
sponse : at least, she thought so. What¬ 
ever might come of it, the decision to 
cast her burden on Him who heareth 
and answereth prayer, brought present 
peace, as all good resolutions do. She 
fretted and worried less, and she felt how 
true it is, even as to things of this life, 
that when the weary and heavy laden 
come to Jesus they find rest. 

As for Frank, he went from her to 
some of his companions, and in an ex¬ 
citing game of cricket soon forgot the 
subject of his future with all that hung 
thereupon. He never again, during the 
holidays, referred to it or showed the 
slightest concern respecting it. 

On leaving home at the end of the 
holidays, his father’s “ Make the most 
of your last year, my boy,” and Katie’s 
whispered “ Remember,” sobered him 
for the moment; but he reflected : “No 
one knew what might turn up in the 
course of a year. It would be time 
enough to break his heart over the fact 
of having to leave when the time really 
arrived. He was not going to anticipate 
it, at any rate not by a year.” 

The Oxleys lived in a beautiful village 
not far from one of the great towns in 
the north of England, whither Mr. Oxley 
went every day by rail, returning in the 
evening. His family preferred living in 
the country, and as their choice was on 
the economic side, Mr. Oxley indulged, 
them in it. The failure of the supply 
of cotton from America, the cause of so 
much distress in Lancashire,had brought 
them from a position of affluence to the 
straitened, difficult position of which 
the foregoing conversation is a reve¬ 
lation. 

He had been ruined as a manufacturer, 
but after a terrible period of humiliation, 
suspense, and disappointment, during 
which his children were all separated, 
finding a home amongst friends , he had 
found employment as a traveller and 

commission agent, 
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To their altered circumstances they 
accommodated themselves as easily as 
could be expected. From a sacred re¬ 
gard to each other’s feelings they denied 
themselves wherever it was possible, 
without showing that the denial cost 
them a pang, but with all their self- 
denial they were ambitious of education 
as the surest way of recovering their 
position, even if wealth were lost. 

Both Katie and her mamma, out of 
Mr. Oxley’s hearing, would impress upon 
the boys the dignity of that culture of 
mind which marks the true gentleman, 
whether rich or poor. With them it 
remained to retrieve their father’s mis¬ 
fortunes. 

And the boys were good boys on the 
whole. There had been no painful 
anxiety respecting them so far. Frank 
was certainly very troublesome, but his 
sister thought he had the best natural 
ability, and his sister, with all her par¬ 
tiality, was allowed to be rather an 
authority. Besides, he had been her 
special charge from his early years. 

Katie loved all around her, and her 
special affection for the little one- she 
had been nurse and preceptress to, even 
in the time of their prosperity, had been 
a wellspring of joy to her. She was 
amply rewarded in the affection of the 
child" When he was scolded, she felt 
embarrassed; when his faults were 
spoken of, she battled for him to the 
very last word, even if the censor were 
her father ; when he did wrong she wept 
for him ; when he was sick she could not 
bear anyone else to come near him. 
The separation when he was sent to 
school was painful to her: but she had 
too much to occupy her time, and was 
withal too anxious for his real welfare to 
fret a great deal. 

“ Fie had in him all the possibilities 
of a noble manhood,” wrote the head¬ 
master, “ but he was weak of purpose, 
and exceedingly restive under disci¬ 
pline.” 

Katie wrote to him, reasoned with 
him, received his humble confession, and 
granted him absolution till she was tired. 
At last she took refuge in the thought 
that the grace of God would work a 
reformation. Frank’s manhood would 
be noble, though the world and ex¬ 
perience would have to teach him sharper 
lessons than he had learned at school— 
lessons which she would fain have spared 
him. 

Had it not been for this one object of 
interest her own life would have been a 
very prosaic one. 

After the holidays were over, the late 
lively household soon lapsed into extreme 
quietness. A few light domestic duties 
fell to her, as they kept but one servant. 
She was expected to do the line ironing, 
make the pastry, etc., but her mornings 
were otherwise engaged. She resolved 
to employ that time in teaching, and For 
this purpose she hired a room in the 
village, where she went at school hours. 
Two or three of the well-to-do families 
near were glad to avail themselves of 
her services for their little children. They 
came for four hours every day, brought 
by their respective nurses. The four 
hours comprised an interval of half-an- 
hour for luncheon and play, and when at 


half-past one they were dismissed, Kate 
felt that their day was over and hers 
begun. 

Yet she was too sensible not to make 
duty a pleasure. He that loves his work 
finds himself its master ; he that hates 
it, its slave; and many teachers are 
mere drudges serving and in bondage to 
time ; but this young teacher made the 
best of the materials whereon she was 
called to labour, and made interest in 
the mind of the child the grand vehicle 
of information. 

In her spare time at home she read; 
but her mamma did not approve of girls 
reading too much. Women and needles 
were too closely associated in Mrs. 
Oxley’s mind for her to bear to see them 
long apart. She would have considered 
any young girl useless if she could not 
show skill in some department of needle¬ 
work, < embrgidery, crochet and tatting 
patterns, which, wrought out by the 
yard and by the piece, might all be 
wanted some time; the some time having 
reference to a contingency it was un¬ 
pardonable not to bear in mind, but of 
which it was impolitic and unadvised to 
speak. 

Yet, for all this bondage to the woman’s 
especial tool, Katie had managed to im¬ 
prove a mind already cultured. In¬ 
structing Frank, and trying in unfamiliar 
subjects to keep ahead of him, she was 
“ well up ” where one would least expect 
to find her so ; and now we must see 
what that active little brain of hers will 
revolve with reference to Frank’s future. 

(To be continued.) 


A MAGICAL SECRET. 

COME, merry maidens, and listen to me, 
Life will not always stretch brightly 
before us ; 

Let us be wise, then, and learn how to be 
All sunny within though no sunshine 
be o’er us. 

That magical secret is simply to live 
Shedding happiness around us as on¬ 
ward we go ; 

And one thing is certain, whatever we 
give 

Increases the treasure we have to 
bestow. 

For a smile does more than a frown, 
And gentle words will win 
The love that beauty or renown 
May fail to gather in. 

Dearer than hands which are laden with 
gold 

Those ever ready a burden to lighten ; 

Girlhood is blest if it gladden the old, 
And home with its innocent gaily 
brighten. 

Here is our empire, and here will we 
reign, 

In mansion or cot be our destiny cast; 

And echoes of youth, like a tender 
refrain, 

Shall soothe and refresh us long after 
it’s past. 

For a smile does more than a frown, 
And gentle words will win 
The love that beauty or renown 
Oft fails to gather in. 

S. E. G. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Cheap Quilts and Pillows. —In the 
absence of eider-down, or other expensive 
quilts, a warm coverlet can be cheaply made 
by sewing cotton wadding in brown paper. 
A pillow, far more cool and wholesome than 
one stuffed with feathers, can be cheaply made 
by filling the case with waste paper, cut or 
torn into small pieces. Old letters will do, 
but not printed paper—the effluvium from 
which, when heated, may be as bad as that 
from badly-dressed feathers. 

Chilblains, how to Cure. —The fol¬ 
lowing mixture is useful for allajdng intense 
itching caused by chilblains. Sulphurous acid 
three parts, and glycerine one part, diluted 
with the same quantity of water. Apply with 
a soft camel-hair pencil. 

Horseradish Sauce. —This is a capital 
addition to cold roast-beef. Take a stick or 
two of horseradish, grate them until you have 
enough pulp to fill two table-spoons. Dissolve 
a tea-spoonful of Swiss milk in the same 
quantity of ordinary milk, mix in a tea-spoon¬ 
ful of made mustard and a tea-spoonful of 
vinegar, add the horseradish pulp and mix 
together. 

Tea.—I f a pot of tea has boiled on the 
hob, the bitter taste can be removed by add¬ 
ing a little cold water. 

Baking. —A bowl of water put into the 
oven while baking will keep cakes and pastry 
from burning. 

Gilt Frames, to Revive. —After care¬ 
fully dusting, wash with one ounce of soda 
beaten up with the whites of three eggs. 

Old Black Silk Dress, to Renovate. 
—Dissolve some glue or gum - arabic in 
boiling water. Mix with sufficient cold water, 
and sponge the dress all over with it on the 
wrong side ; dry the silk, sprinkle it a little, 
roll up tightly in a towel, let it remain thus for 
several hours. Then with an iron, only 
moderately hot, iron it carefully out, and your 
dress will be as good as new. 

Everton Toffee, how to Make.— 
Procure a pound of treacle, a pound of moist 
sugar, and half a pound of butter. Put into a 
large saucepan over a clear fire. The butter of 
course goes in first, and then the treacle and 
sugar. Stir slowly with a knife ; drop a little 
into cold water to ascertain if it is done, and if 
everything is satisfactory it will come out quite 
crisp. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

The Editor offers two Prizes of Two 
Guineas and One Guinea for the two best 
essays on the life of any one famous English 
woman, born in the present century. Other 
deserving competitors will receive a Certi¬ 
ficate of Merit. The subject of the essay 
to be selected by the competitor, and the 
composition and handwriting to be certified 
by a minister, parent, or teacher as the 
girl’s unaided work. No one over the age of 
nineteen will be eligible for a prize. The 
essay should be confined in length to a page 
(three columns) of this Magazine and the paper 
be written upon only on one side. The last 
day for receiving essays for this competition is 
May-day, 1880. 

There will be other competitions for prizes 
in AVater-colour Painting, Crewel Work, and 
Plain Sewing. Full particulars of these, 
however, will be announced in Nos. 2, 3, and 
4 respectively of The Girl’s Own Paper. 
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ZARA: 


OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY 


CHAPTER III. 

A TRUST. 

Phillis tapped at her lodger’s chamber 
door the next morning, then went into 
the room, bearing on a tray the nicest 
possible little breakfast — crisp brown 
toast, a poached egg, and some dainty 
cream for her fragrant tea. 

Early as it was, the old woman was 
already up and dressed. Brisk, wide¬ 
awake, she looked ten years younger 
and a dozen times more sprightly than 
she looked the night before. There was 
an air of shrewd preparedness for busi¬ 
ness about her, and she turned to Phillis 
a grave set face as she exclaimed 
sharply— 

“ Why did you bring up my breakfast, 
Mrs. Meade ? I am not an invalid now, 
not at all! I was just going down to 
the coffee-room to see if anyone was 
astir in the house.' I know London 
people are ‘ lie-a-beds,’ and don’t get 


up at cock-crowing as we do down in 
the country. Now I daresay you will 
charge me ever so much more for 
having my breakfast up here ?” 

“Pardon, madame!” said Phillis, 
flushing, and looking a little disap¬ 
pointed, “You shall not pay one penny 
more. I thought you would prefer your 
breakfast in your own room after your 
fatigue of yesterday.” 

“ I am not tired now; I am as fresh 
as a daisy! Those strange attacks 
come on me suddenly; they are bad 
while they last, but I don’t feel much the 
worse when they are over. I suppose 
they are messages to me, ‘ Set thine 
house in order, for thou shalt die 
and not live.’ And so I am a bit 
anxious to make a home for my 
daughter and myself while there 
is time. Stop, Mrs. Meade, don’t 
carry the tray away again. Put 
it on 3 r onder round table near the 
window, and bring up a cup and 
plate for yourself. We will break¬ 
fast together.” 

“ With great pleasure, mother,” 
said Phillis, smiling. The last 
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word came out with a timid fondness 
that made the old woman return her 
smile. 

“Now I like that word. It is far 
better than the Frenchified ' madame ’ 
of which you are so fond.” 

“ Excuse me, but I am French, and 
* madame ’ is a term of respect in 
our country, but I will call you mother 
in future.” 

“Do so, my child, I know what it 
means, and it makes me feel as though 
I had been acquainted with you these 
twenty years or more. Bring your cup 
here and let’s begin, I have many a long 
mile to travel to-day.” 

Phillis went out of the room, and 
quietly returned with the required arti¬ 
cles. Over the cheering beverage the 
conversation became more like that be¬ 
tween old friends than between strangers. 
A sympathy had sprung up between the 
old and young woman, as sudden as it 
was sincere. 

“Never make rash vows,” my child, 
said the lqdger, in an impressive tone of 
voice, as she lifted her hand to give her 
w r ords due emphasis, “ I am the victim 
of one I made years ago, and that I dare 
not break. I vowed my daughter should 
never have a penny of my money, and 
yet I have been saving and scraping up 
for her ever since she left me. I have 
denied myself even comforts, have 
grudged myself food and clothes, have 
gained the name of being stingy, mean, 
hafd, and miserly, all for her sake. I 
care not one jot for money myself; my 
wants are few, and very little gold will 
suffice for my time ; but for my daughter 
and her child I have thought no fortune 
too large, no sacrifice too great.” 

“What a pity you made that vow, 
mother. How will you manage ?” 

“ I will leave all my property to her 
child, to little Zara. The mother will be 
guardian of her infant, so she will share 
the good without being owner of the 
money.” 

“ That is a wise plan.” 

“It is the best I can think of. My 
grand-daughter, Zara Mcldicott Keith, 
will be an heiress by-and-bye, quite a 
lady, and her mother will have her well 
educated and fitted for her position.” 

‘ ‘ Where is your daughter now ?’ ’ 

“ Miles and miles away from London, 
my dear.” 

“Did you travel from the North yester¬ 
day?” asked Phillis. 

The old woman drew herself up, 
pursed her lips, and turned to Mrs. 
Meade a stern, hard, inflexible face, as 
she retorted curtly— 

“ Don’t you be inquisitive, nor seek to 
pry into people’s business further than 
they intend you shall see. Even my 
next-door neighbours down in the coun¬ 
try never knew where my daughter is, 
nor how far I was going to travel—not 
they indeed ! No doubt they gossiped 
enough when they saw me selling my 
goods and turning every thing I pos¬ 
sessed into money. I didn’t gratify their 
curiosity, and they knew better than to 
ask me questions.” 

“ I only spoke'without reflecting—for¬ 
give me, mother,” said Phillis, humbly. 

There was a short silence after this. 
Mrs. Meade hardly knew what topic to 


| introduce next, so keenly did she smart 
under the rebuke just administered. 

The lodger finished her breakfast with 
a frown still lingering on her brow; then 
hastily rose, and asked for her bill. 

“ What have I to pay, Mrs. Meade? 
I must be going now.” 

Phillis speedily made out the account, 
and presented it. Carefully was it 
examined, added up, and dwelt upon. 
The lodger took out her purse and laid 
the money on the table. 

“ Your charges are moderate for Lon¬ 
don, I must say—and now child, sit down 
a minute more, I have something to tell 
you.” 

The frown had rolled away from her 
brow, and the last trace of suspicion 
seemed to roll away from her heart in 
some mysterious way ; perhaps the 
moderate charges had something to do 
with it. 

“ I wish to take this room for one 
month. It will be a resting-place for my 
daughter and myself while we arrange 
our affairs, and settle about our future 
home.” 

“ Merci bien, mother, I shall be glad 
to see you all, and will look out for you,” 
exclaimed Phillis, warmly. 

“ I am sure you will: a welcome will 
be pleasant for us.” 

“Does your daughter expect you?” 
Mrs. Meade ventured on the question, 
half expecting a fresh reproof. 

“No, she 'does not expect me. She 
thinks my heart still turned from her. 
She believes I will never see her ; never 
even speak her name. But she is mis¬ 
taken. A mother’s heart is a mother’s 
heart still, however much it may have 
been wrung and broken. My visit will 
be a joyous surprise to her.” 

“ I am glad all will end happily at last, 
like a pleasant tale,” said Phillis, clasp¬ 
ing her hands with a gesture of delight. 

“ I have a favour to ask you, Mrs. 
Meade ; will you grant it ?” 

“ I shall be very happy, mother.” 

“ Take charge of my valise while I am 
away. It is too heavy for me to manage, 
and it worries me. I shall not want it 
until my return, and it can remain in my 
room. Lock it up carefully, my dear, 
there are valuable papers in it.” 

“ I will put your valise away at once. 
See, here is a cupboard at the head of 
your bed, the curtains fall over it and 
hide it from view. I will help you to place 
your bag there, you shall lock the door 
yourself, and take the key with you.” 

“ Thank you—I never thought to trust 
a stranger as I am trusting you. But I 
feel certain you will take care of my pro¬ 
perty until we return—my daughter, and 
little Zara, and I.” 

“ No one but ourselves need know the 
valise is in that cupboard.” 

“ That will be wise, perhaps.” 

The bag was lifted in, the door 
fastened, and the lodger slipped the key 
on her ring, on which already jangled a 
dozen or two keys—large and small. 

Maggy was sent up the street for a 
cab, and Phillis helped her guest to 
mount the step, wrapped her own warm 
rug round her feet, and pressed into her 
hand a parcel containing some nicely 
made sandwiches—refreshment for the 
journey. 


The two women kissed each other at 
parting*, and the lodger smiled and 
nodded back her adieus. 

“ Good bye, Mrs. Meade, I will return 
again to you in two or three days, and 
bring my daughter and Zara with me.” 

“ I shall look out for you. JDieu vous 
garde , mother, and send you great joy 
this Christmas time —an revoirt ’ ’ replied 
Phillis, and she watched the cab drive 
off. 

The lodger had interested her greatly 
■—it was a new experience, a new excite¬ 
ment—a new friendship, perhaps —and 
anything fresh and pleasant seemed to 
cheer up that dull monotonous life of 
hers. 

Jasper was from home when the 
lodger left. He was away at a sale of 
1 horses—at least this was the usual ex- 
j cuse he gave when he went out for the 
! day. 

When at length the cab was lost to 
1 view—when it mingled in the stream of 
traffic that ever rolled on in that subur¬ 
ban district to the centre of the world’s 
mart—great London-then Phillis went 
i indoors to. set about her household work, 
to stir up lazy Maggy to a sense of 
needed activity, and to give her son 
Paul his usual morning’s readings. 

But all through the various employ¬ 
ments her thoughts continually flitted 
away to the “poor mother”—who was 
gone to seek out a disobedient daughter 
to forgive her. In fancy she followed 
her through a long weary journey to the 
happy meeting at last, where a grand 
reconciliation would be the crowning joy. 

“ Ah, that is the sort of joy the Christ¬ 
mas’s Christ will smile on—a symbol of 
the reconciliation He brings to repentant 
souls—a glimpse of Heaven’s own pure 
love when ‘ good will ’ and ‘ peace ’ are 
proclaimed on earth,” thought Phillis, 
more than once during that day. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE JOURNEY. 

To one who is weak, ailing, and totter¬ 
ing, the whirl and turmoil of active life 
becomes painfully oppresive. The poor 
old woman felt this truth with terrible 
reality as she stood, half bewildered, 
amongst the crowds at the railway station. 
Every one wanted to get to their friends 
on this Christmas eve, and people were 
rushing to and fro jostling each other, 
struggling and arguing, each intent on 
his individual interest, never caring one 
jot how much or how little he trod on his 
neighbour’s toes, never heeding in the 
least how that neighbour fared. 

At last, after an agonising time of sus¬ 
pense, dismay, and feeble, trembling 
effort to reach the ticket window', the old 
woman succeeded in grasping the piece 
of cardboard from the collector’s hand. 
She crept through the mob, sank panting 
and gasping into the corner of a railway 
carriage,. and turned her face to the 
window so that none of the passengers 
might see her distress and emotion. 

And so people came and went, ex¬ 
changed seasonable greetings, wished 
each other a happy Christmas, talked of 
the family gatherings they hoped to 
enjoy, and took but slight notice of the 









little shrunken old woman, dressed in 
rusty black garments of ancient make, 
who never once turned her eyes towards 
them. 

On went the train through crowded 
towns, over broad bridges, through deep 
tunnels, past smiling villages, amidst 
peaceful, rural retreats, until the houses 
grew scattered, and at last, at some of the 
remote railway stations, no one was seen 
but a few porters and necessary officials. 

But the old woman never noticed the 
scenes through which she was rapidly 
passing, her mind was busy weaving its 
own dream of coming happiness. She 
was even glad when the last passenger 
got out, and none came to take his place. 

There was no one to disturb her 
thoughts now: she was all alone, and 
she wanted so much to think about her 
daughter, and compose herself before 
she reached her journey’s end. Very 
tenderly went forth her longings towards 
the erring child she yearned to press to 
her heart, to kiss with a forgiving kiss, 
and tell her faults should be remembered 
no more. They would be so happy 
together—a united family — and she 
would never feel lonely and forsaken 
again. She had long experienced what 
we all do, when love and sympathy are 
dashed out of our lives, and nothing but 
a cold, hard state of existence left. 
That would be a memory of the past, for 
the future was dawning, bright and 
glorious, with the sunshine of affection. 
Kindly hands would soon clasp hers, 
kindly lips would press her face—her 
daughter would be in her arms, and God 
would forgive them as they had forgiven 
each other. 
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at the top of his voice something that 
sounded like “ Baw ! Baw !” 

The new arrival was a commercial 
traveller, a portly man, who wore a thick 
great-coat buttoned up to his throat, and 
who carried a portmanteau. He looked 
cold, cross, and impatient, as many 
travellers do on raw wintry evenings. 
Apparently, he was well supplied with 
creature comforts, for out of his port¬ 
manteau he produced a close fur cap 
with large lappets that covered his ears, 
a tiger-skin that covered his* knees, and 
a flask, out of which he took a long 
draught. Then he gave a loud yawn, 
and prepared to settle himself for a 
snooze. 

All at once he looked at his fellow- 
passenger, the little old woman seated 
in the opposite corner with her head 
drooping low on her chest. Something 
in her appearance startled him. He 
went over to her, touched her forehead, 
raised her head, and then shouted, 
“ Help ! help! ” 

There was no help at hand. Hardly 
is there a deeper solitude than one ex¬ 
periences in an empty railway carriage, 
dashing on through deep cuttings, over 
arid wastes, and across lonely fields ! 

In those days there was no magical 
rope, or tingling bell, as mediums of 
communication with the guard. The 
traveller opened the window, leaned out, 
and called aloud in terrified tones, that 
were lost amidst the jingling of wheels, 
thejerky rattling of carriages. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

Addison, in one of his charming papers in 
the Spectator , spoke of needlework as an art 
then too much neglected. In his own humor¬ 
ous way, he introduced the subject by the fol¬ 
lowing letter, supposed to be sent by an old 
lady: 

Mr. Spectator, —I have a couple of nieces 
under my direction, who so often run gadding 
abroad that I do not know where to have 
them. Their dress, their tea, and their visits 
take up all their time, and they go to bed as 
tired with doing nothing as I am often after 
quilting a whole petticoat. The only time 
they are not idle is when they read your 
Spectator , in which, being dedicated to the 
interests of virtue, I desire you to recommend 
the long-neglected art of needlework. Those 
hours which in this age are thrown away in 
dress, play, visits, and the like, were employed 
in my time in writing out receipts, or working 
beds, chairs, and hangings for the family. For 
my part I have plied my needle these fifty 
years, and by my good will would never have 
it out of my hand. It grieves my heart to see 
a couple of proud, idle flirts sipping their tea 
for a whole afternoonin a room hung round with 
the industry of their great-grandmother. Pray, 
Sir, take the laudable mystery of embroidery 
into your serious consideration; and, as you 
have a great deal of the virtue of the last age 
in you, continue your endeavours to reform 
the present. I am, See . 

He then gives various arguments and pleas 
in favour of needlework. 

“ What a delightful entertainment must it 
be to (he fair sex, whom their native modesty, 
and the tenderness of men towards them, ex¬ 
empts from public business, to pass their 
hours in imitating fruits and flowers, and 
transplanting all the beauties of Nature into 
their own dress, or raising a new creation in 
their apartments. 

“This is, methinks, the most proper way 
wherein a lady can show a fine genius; and I 
cannot forbear wishing that several writers of 
that sex had chosen to apply themselves rather 
to tapestry than to rhyme. ... If I may, 
without breach of good manners, imagine that 
any pretty creature is void of genius, and would 
perform her part herein but very awkwardly, I 
must not the less insist upon her working, if it 
be only to keep her out of harm’s way.” 

Such employment would also help to di¬ 
minish scandal, the usual attendant of tea- 
tables, and all other inactive scenes of life. 
The profit brought to a family might also be 
considerable, while keeping fair ladies from 
running out into expenses. On these and 
other grounds the art of needlework ought 
to be encouraged ;. and the Essayist ends by 
submitting to mothers in Great Britain various 
proposals. One was that no girl be allowed 
to receive the addresses of her fifst lover but 
in a suit of her own embroidering; and another, 
that no girl be allowed to marry without 
having with her own hands prepared all things 
required for a new household. 

Such laws, he said, would effectually re¬ 
store the decayed art of needlework. 

Things are very different in the reign of 
Queen Victoria from what they seem to have 
been in that of Queen Anne. There is quite 
enough if not too much attention given to 
fancy needlework now ; and we are happy to 
observe that plain needlework is receiving due 
attention in the numerous schools which are 
springing up in our own days. The subject 
will certainly not be neglected in the Girl’s 
Own Paper. 


Oh, yes ! she fully believed God would 
forgive her. Her tender, loving Father 
would never cast her off, as she had 
cast off her child. He who gave His 
•only Son to die for sinners would pardon 
her for His sake—weak, and dull, and 
feeble as her faith had been. As the 
train went rattling on, the desire of 
meeting her daughter became intensified 
—it almost arose to agony ; she was im¬ 
patient, craving, yearning, to see her 
face—to hear her voice ! 

But what was this ? How dark it was 
growing! What dense shadows were 
those gathering over her senses, blacker 
than night ? What chill air was it 
creeping over her brow—colder, more 
frigid than the sobbing winds that wail 
over the Arctic wastes ? 

What damp ice-drops were those 
gathering over her forehead? What was 
it ? How weak and powerless she had 
become all in an instant! She tried to 
raise the window for air. The whole 
world was surrounded with air, bathed 
.in it, floating in it—but for her there was 
not one life-giving particle 1 

Vain was her frantic grasp at the 
leathern strap of the window sasn, her 
hand fell heavily back on her lap, a faint 
sigh or two, and the old woman’s journey 
was ended : she had gone out to that 
land whose shores are Eternity ! 

Some time afterwards, the train came 
hissing up to the station of a small 
remote country town. A porter threw 
open the door to admit one passenger, 
then closed it with a bang, as he shouted 


To Darken Mahogany. —If mahogany, 
or other wood, is required to be of a dark 
colour, cold drawn linseed oil should be used. 

To clean Hair-brushes. —Take two 
brushes, and sprinkle each with powdered 
borax; then rub well together. Then pour 
hot water over the bristles, keeping the back 
of the brush as dry as possible. Shake the 
water well out, and dry, best in the sun. 
Brushes washed in this way will retain their 
stiffness. 

Milk. —Some persons are averse to milk, 
because they find it indigestible or makes them 
bilious. A frequent reason for such conse¬ 
quences is that milk is drank as if it were so 
much water. Where digestion is not strong 
it only agrees when leisurely sipped, and bread 
eaten with it, or else cooked with suitable 
solids. 

Tight Boots.- —Tight boot:;, shoes, or 
gloves will go 011 easier if warmed betore the 
lire. 

Taking Physic. : — If persons who are 
obliged to take nauseous medicine would first 
take a bit of alum into the mouth, they could 
take the medicine with as much ease as though 
it were sugar. 

Stale Bread. —Grate into coarse powder 
and preserve in wide-mouthed jars. Cork 
well up, and keep in a dry place, and it will 
be found most useful for the preparation of 
puddings, stuffings, Sec. 

A “ Johnny Cake.” —To one quart of 
milk add three eggs, one tea-spoonful of car¬ 
bonate of soda, and a tea-cupful of wheaten 
flour, mixed with Indian meal, enough to 
form a thickish batter. Bake very quickly, 
and eat hot with golden syrup or butter. 
Coni bread is made for breakfast in the same 
manner ; both are very nice when cold. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOSE youngsters of ours 
were all agitating for 
a Christmas party 
Of course, “Mother,” 
being the weaker vessel, 
they attacked her first, 
and equally, of course, 
secured her as an ally. 
Father, being popularly 
supposed to be framed 
of sterner stuff, did not 
give in quite so easily. 
The paternal mind 
generally shrinks from 
anything that is suggest¬ 
ive of, metaphorically, 
“turning the house out 
of the windows,” and 
the head of our family 
proved no exception to 
the rule. 

All at once, on the 5th 
i of January, he yielded, 
just when the elongated 
faces of the children 
showed that they were 
giving up hope ; just, 
too, when they were 
within ten days or so of 
the end of the Christmas 
vacation. All our prepa¬ 
rations must be made, 
our invitations sent out 


as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and our party 
itself must be over in 
eight days ; so we lost 
no time in beginning. 

In several cases 
when we invited chil¬ 
dren, we told elder 
brothers and sisters 
what sort of gathering 
it would be, and that 
if they would join us 
we should be glad to 
see them. But it was 
distinctly understood 
that this was to be a 
“ children’s party,” to 
begin and end within 
reasonable hours— 
namely, to commence 
at five and conclude 
at ten o’clock. 

Most of our elder 
young friends seemed 
to like the idea of it 
very much, and de¬ 
clared there was nothing they 
enjoyed more than a juvenile party. 
So the result was that our party was 
a decidedly mixed one as regarded 
ages, which commenced at eight and went up 
to anything you like to imagine. 

“ Now,” said papa, when we had sent out 
our invitations, “ how are you going to amuse 
the youngsters ? You must have some definite 
plan; because if you simply bring together forty 
or fifty young people whom you know, but many 
of whom are unacquainted with each other, 
your gathering will be a failure.” 

“ O yes,” said one of the girls, “ such parties 
are never pleasant. The rough ones romp 
about and often make things uncomfortable; 
and the shy, quiet, little people get into cor¬ 
ners, enjoy nothing but the supper, and are glad 
when somebody comes to fetch them home.” 

My motherly experience corroborated this 
statement, and I agreed with papa that we 
mast have a proper plan for our evening. We 
would write out a programme and adhere to 
it, but must first consider our resources, as we 
were resolved to have no professional aid in 
the way of “ drawing-room magic” or “ dis¬ 
solving views.” 

“ There are games, charades, music, and, 
papa, best of all, a Christmas-tree.” 

“ What! when Christmas will be more than 
a fortnight old ! What an unseasonable sug¬ 
gestion. Besides, you had your tree on Christ¬ 
mas Day, at the proper time, and I cannot 
pretend to give you a second edition.” 

“ As though we wanted anything for our¬ 
selves when you have been so good already. 
But really, papa, a Christmas-tree is never out 


of season, at least until the holidays are over,, 
for nearly all the children’s parties we go to- 
are in January or quite at the end of Decem¬ 
ber. People are too busy entertaining their 
own families at that time to trouble about out¬ 
side friends until Christmas itself is actually 
over.” 

“Well, if your mother thinks she can 
manage it, I am agreeable,” says papa, and 
goes off to the City after showers of kisses,, 
and amid a chorus of thanks from the young¬ 
sters. 

So games, charades, and a Christmas-tree 
were to be the component parts of our even¬ 
ing’s amusement. But all these must be nicely 
arranged and fitted one into another, so that 
all might run smoothly, pleasantly, and punc¬ 
tually. 

“ What charades have you decided upon ? ” 

I inquired, and at this question the faces of' 
the girls fell a little. True, charades had been 
a very favourite amusement during the long 
evenings. They and some schoolfellows who- 
lived conveniently near, had spent many a 
play-hour in improvising word-pictures, which 
were often extremely amusing to the audience" 
—namely, papa and myself. 

Our children, I am thankful to say, always • 
like us to be associated with them, even in 
their games, if possible, and I have never yet 
known what it was to see their faces brighten 
at the prospect of our leaving them for an 
evening to their own devices. When boys- 
and girls begin to wish for the absence of the 
parents it is not a good sign, either for the- 
young folks or their elders. 

When these word-pictures were going on,, 
as soon as the first syllable was ready, a. 
deputation would proceed to the dining¬ 
room to escort us into the play-room, where, 
from the “ reserved seats”—a sofa—we might 
be entertained by the performance, and have- 
our minds exercised in guessing the word. 

A “ school scene” was almost sure to occur 
in each charade. And how severe was the- 
youngster who played teacher! And how 
woefully stupid were her pupils 1 

I noticed, too, that the little girls always 
preferred very grown-up parts , especially 
such as could only be pro¬ 
perly represented in long 
dresses; and that to be at¬ 
tired in one of mine which 
had rather an extra “ tail ” 
to it gave peculiar satisfaction. 

Of course my own ward¬ 
robe was regularly rummaged, 
and everything, from a dress- 
ing gown upwards, put 
into requisition. But 
the children really did 
no harm to any¬ 
thing, and it V?ns part 
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of the bargain that every article should be put j 
back tidily into its place, even to chairs and 
tables, so that neither mamma nor servants j 
might be vexed by clothing or rooms left at 
.sixes and sevens. 

However pleasant and droll these impro¬ 
vised charades might be, it was evident we 
should want to get up something with a little 
more care to please a number of young guests, 
.and the girls had been searching their books 
of games for a suitable charade, but in vain. 
When I asked what was chosen, the reply was 
not quite a cheery one. 

“ There are charades enough, mamma,” said 
Mary, “ but some of them want a great many 
preparations, and are too much like ‘ plays ’ 
to please papa and you. Others have such 
very long, learned words in them that they 
.are quite unsuitable for children, and though 
juice to read, would be very difficult to commit 
to memory.” 

“Then what do you propose in place of 
charades ? ” 

“ O, mamma, we must not give them up ; 
but couldn’t you write one for us ? ” she 
added this very coaxingly. 

This suggestion was rapidly seconded and 
•carried by the juveniles, whose elasticity of 
conscience in expecting one to do such a thing 
on such short notice, could only be surpassed by 
their unlimited faith in the maternal powers. 

I considered a moment, and then said, “I 
will try what I can do,” a reply which called 
forth clappings of hands, hugs, and a species 
of wild Indian dance executed around me by 
the juveniles then assembled, who seemed to 
think their difficulties were at an end. 


CHAPTER II. 

OUR PREPARATION. 



We first of all laid our heads together and 
• wrote our programme, which ran as follows :— 
January 13th. 

5 p.m.— Tea and coffee in hall. 

6.—Games in breakfast-room, music in 
drawing-room. 

6.45.—First charade in drawing-room ; to 
be followed by recitations, music, and sing¬ 
ing, games in breakfast-room, after the 
charade is concluded, and until supper. 

8.30. —Supper in dining-room. 

9.30. —Christmas-tree in drawing-room. 

10 to 10.30.—“ Good-night.” 


We bought lifty little forms for writing the 
programmes upon, and the children did this 
very quickly and neatly, and put them care¬ 
fully away until the evening, when they would 
be required. 

We had asked our guests for five o’clock, 
but we calculated that fully an hour 
would be occupied in dispensing tea and 
coffee amongst them, and making them ac¬ 
quainted with each other ; that some would 
like the merry games, and others music and 
quieter amusements. So these were to go on 
at the same time, but in different rooms, with¬ 
out any clashing, the youngsters passing from 
one to another as inclination prompted. 

I want in this chapter to tell you about our 
Christmas-tree, and to show any young folk 
who may not know how to manage such a 
thing that it may be done easily, inexpen¬ 
sively, and in such a manner as to please 
guests of various ages, and yet without in¬ 
troducing any elements that the most “ par¬ 
ticular ” of parents could object to. 

Fortunately our Christmas-day-tree was still 
standing in the pot, though a great many of 
the leaves were off, owing to the warmth of 
the room in which it had stood. 

It was a tall, well-shaped fir, which reached 
nearly to the top of the dining-room. Even 
in its present condition it would be very use¬ 
ful, as I had determined on turning a trian¬ 
gular slice of the drawing-room into a little 
winter scene ; so I shook off all loose 
leaves, and then watered the tree with 
a watering-pot until it was dripping. Then, 
whilst it was still damp, with a large basin 
of flour and a dredging-box, I floured it all 
over. 

When this was done, the tree looked very 
pretty, just as if it were covered with snow; 
and being floured whilst it was damp, the 
flour did not fall off again, except where it 
was very thick. A gentle shake took off what 
might have otherwise dropped on the carpets 
during conveyance upstairs. 

(N.B.—Always be as neat as possible, even 
in arranging for games. As the little rhyme 
says: “ let putting away be part of the play.” 
It encourages us fathers and mothers to give 
our girls and boys as much pleasure as we can, 
when it does not cause needless work for 
grumbling servants.) 

We wished the tree could have remained 
just as it looked after the night’s frost; for, 
owing to the shower-bath it had undergone 
there were dear little glittering icicles from 
every bough, but we were obliged to have 
these melted off in a warmer atmosphere 
before it went upstairs. 

Beside this white tree, we had two other 
young firs and some plants; but these were 
not floured, as a great number of little orna¬ 
mental articles were fastened to the boughs. 
On the white tree were only lights—little 
coloured candles which can be bought in half- 
pound boxes, and there are now suitable 
candlesticks, with tiny springs which clip the 
boughs and fasten in a moment, keeping their 
places much better than the old sort did. 

These will last year after year, and as we 
had procured several dozens before Christmas, 
we had no need to include them in our pur¬ 


chases. But we needed a number of articles, 
so we took a morning for shopping. 

Here is our list of requisites, though, as I 
have told you, we had some in hand; but I 
must make it complete for the guidance of 
those who may this winter do what we did 
last year:— 

Young fir tree or trees, according to space 
available for snow-scene. 

At least three dozens of candlesticks and 
candles. 

As many little articles for the tree as you 
have guests. 

Two pieces of white cotton wadding. 

This may be purchased at about four 
shillings the piece of a dozen yards, and we 
had the quantity named; but, if only a small 
space is available, less would do. 

Four or six ounces of pounded glass, called 
“ frost.” It is the thing you often see on 
those Christmas Cards which glitter, as if 
frozen, and, though made of glass, it does not 
cut your fingers when you pick it up. 

Beside the articles intended for presents, 
such things as little banners, balls of coloured 
glass, china dolls, and any light ornaments 
that can be mustered will be required, and 
these must be fastened to the boughs. I 
bought, amongst other things, twelve pretty 
little coloured glass kettles, filled with per¬ 
fume, for half-a-crown; and these were very 
effective for hanging on the trees, and required 
no fastening with wire. 

A little bunch of snowdrops—these may be 
either real or imitation, according to circum¬ 
stances. Two remnants of tinselled gauze, 
one white, the other black, and each about two 
yards in length. One dozen of imitation silver 
buttons. 

I had to arrange the dresses for four cha¬ 
racters. Father Christmas, Snow, Frost, and 
Fog, who were to be associated with our 
Christmas Tree. Now, about the first there 
was no difficulty. For his long flowing robe 
we utilised a new scarlet flannel dressing-gown, 
with the addition of a belt, collar, cuffs, and 
large square pockets covered with cotton 
wadding. 

We hired a flowing wig and beard of snowy 
whiteness, added a wreath of holly, artificial to 
spare the prickles—it cost threepence, and was 
rich in berries — a staff with a bough of lir 
tied to the top and twisted round with cotton 
wadding, and the costume of Father Christmas 
was complete. 

It sounds very unpoetical; but Father 
Christmas’s staff was a broom-stick—long, 
straight, and strong, which the youngsters 
borrowed from the kitchen, and honourably 
restored when done with. 

Snow’s dress was made of cotton wadding, 
and was cut out, fitted, and made in two 
hours. I cut a lining of coarse book muslin, 
the shape of a child’s princess pinafore, but 
enlarged to fit a girl of thirteen, who was to 
be “ Snow.” On this I placed cotton wad¬ 
ding—the real dress material, stitched up the 
seams inside as slightly as possible with the 
sewing-machine, and put in sleeves three quar¬ 
ters length. Then I hemmed by hand, and ve^ 
slightly, each side of the front—which was 
open from top to bottom—and the bottoms of 
the sleeves, and put a band round the throat. 
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On the left side the imitation silver buttons 
were placed—the button-holes were very small, 
and only cut, not worked. The bottom of the 
dress was not hemmed, or the seams felled, 
and if a stitch showed through anywhere it 
Avas only necessary to ruffle the surface of the 
Avadding and it Avas covered. We did this 
down the back and side seams, so that the 
dress looked just like unbroken snow. 

The Avhite silver tinselled gauze made a 
glittering sash, tied at one side, and little 
pleatings for neck and Avrists. 

The cap or turban had for its foundation 
part of the paper in which our parcel of Avad¬ 
ding had been Avrapped. A round of paper— 
six thicknesses—doing duty for cardboard, and 
giving a better effect, formed the croAvn, and a 
strip, tAvo inches Avide, the brim, both covered 
Avith cotton Avadding. The brim Avas seAved, 
outside, to the croAvn—the stitches hidden, as 
in the dress, and joined at one side. The 
seam, or rather joining, AA r as cov¬ 
ered by a little bunch of snoAA r - 
drops, fastened Avith an initiation 
silver brooch and tassel. Another 
little bunch of snowdrops Avas 
also held by a silver brooch at 
the throat of the dress, and a 
little necklet of imitation coins 
formed a pretty finish. 

But Snow’s dress Avas not 
quite complete. We Avanted it 
to sparkle as Avell as to look 
Avhite, so Ave touched it and the 
cap here and there very carefully 
Avith white liquid gum, and 
sprinkled it Avith the frost or 
powdered glass, and left it to 
dry. 

The effect of this dress in the 
gas-light was most beautiful, 
and those not in the secret 
thought it Avas made of fine 
A\ 7 hite fur. I need hardly add that 
shoes and stockings were Avhite, 
and that a fair child should 
represent SnoAv. 

All these silver ornaments may 
be done Avithout, though they 
look pretty, and a feAV more 
snoAvdrops substituted. But, as 
silver is so much used uoav, there 
are feAV houses in which it is not 
to be found, and mammas or 
elder sisters Avill always help the 
young folks by lending the 
needful ornaments. If pur¬ 
chased in imitation sil\ r er, the 
brooches cost sixpence each, 
the necklet—quite a beauty— 
eighteen pence. 

Our Frost Avas a boy of ten. 

For him Ave made a little blouse 
of black tinselled gauze—no 
fells or bottom hems, but put 
together lightly, and buttoning 
at the throat; leather belt and satchel liber¬ 
ally frosted, steel buckles, and buttons. For 
the head an old Scotch cap, gummed all over, 
and then so frosted that you could not tell 
what it Avas made of; with a rook’s feather 
at the side, fastened by a steel clasp. For 
the steel clasps any A'ery common ones will 
do, or anything that glitters may be sub¬ 
stituted, such as glass, only it must suit the 
other articles. We happened to have good 
cut steel ones. 

As to Fog, he only requires a long veil of 
any half-transparent material that Avill alloAV 
him to be dimly seen through it. 

Frost’s satchel Avas filled Avith small articles 
for presents, and a large carpet bag, and 
sundry parcels duly labelled, “ Father Christ¬ 
mas, passenger,” held the larger gifts. 

All these things were ready, and put care¬ 
fully aside, and as our party Avas to assemble 
on Monday, Ave prepared our little scene on 


SomehoAv all was done in good time, and? 
the youngsters mastered their; parts, though 
there was only one MS. for them all to join 
at. On Saturday evening Ave had a full-dress 
rehearsal, and found that all Avent well. 

I should not forget to say that the presents 
were labelled beforehand Avith the names of the 
guests, and that Father Christmas had a list 
to refer to as they were given out by Frost 
and Snow or by himself. 

We took great care to arrange the dresses 
and every article required or likely to be 
Avanted so that, Avhen the children stole aAvay 
from the supper table, the dressing might be 
accomplished very quicldy, and the youngsters, 
be ready to appear by the time their guests. 
Averc seated in the room. Great caution Avas 
also observed in lighting the tapers, so that no 
spark might fall on the Avadding carpet, and as 
the one illuminated tree was in the back-ground, 
there Avas no danger to the children from 
the many candles on the loAver 
branches. (The candles should 
be thick enough to last more 
than half an hour, and some one 
should be deputed to take special 
notice of their condition, and to 
extinguish them at the proper 
time.) 

An easy chair Avas placed 
near the snow-scene, and facing 
the audience, and a table AA r ith 
refreshments, which a servant 
was ready to supply, stood near 
the door. These little matters 
completed “ourpreparations.” 

Father Christmas was repre¬ 
sented by a tall girl of fourteen, 
Avho Avore spectacles. 

SnoAv.—A girl of thirteen. 
Frost.—A boy of ten. 

Fog.—A boy of any age you 
like Avho can speak in a thick 
and grumpy voice. Our Fog 
was a young lady. 

Host.—Papa. 

Hostess.—Mamma. 

These tAvo parts could be¬ 
taken equally Avell by a girl and 
boy dressed in gf'Oivn-up gar¬ 
ments , and looking as old- as. 
possible. 

(To be Continued.) 


HOW WE SAVED THE 
POOR BIRDS IN THE 
WINTER. 

Now that the cold A\ r eather lias, 
set in, I should like to interest 
every young reader of the Girl’s 
Own Paper on behalf of the 
birds, so that something may 
be done to preserve such of 
our dear little feathered friends 
as are uoav left to us; I say such as are left, 
for no doubt both toAvn and country girls have 
noticed how feAV birds there arc about, and 
how silent the fields and Avoods have seemed 
to be this year in comparison Avith former 
ones. 

It Avould take up many pages to tell the 
stories of bird-distress, famine, and death 
from starvation which took place during last 
Avinter’s long frost. I Avas in the English 
Lake district in the summer, and there I was 
told Iioav the songbirds Avere found dead in all 
directions. 

“ The fruit hangs on the trees untouched 
except by human hands, and last year Ave 
could hardly get a ripe cherry from that 
large tree,” said a lady friend to me. 
“ This summer I have not seen a single black¬ 
bird, and the only uninvited Ausitor that has 
shared A\*ith us is the little broAvn felloiv 
yonder,” pointing to a bushy-tailed squirrel 


Saturday in one comer of the draAving-room. 
We made a rocky background Avith all sorts 
of odds and ends, a log or two, and a small 
empty tea-chest, helped, I remember, our 
object being to make it as up and down as Ave 
could. These things Ave covered Avith cotton 
Avadding, which also carpeted the triangular 
portion of the floor that Avas to be snoAvy. 
On this the trees Avere placed; the tall 
Avhite one Avith the tapers, in the corner, the 
others decorated and more to the front. Then 
all Avere sprinkled Avith the powdered glass and 
Ave had a beautiful little snow scene around our 
Christmas Tree. 

When papa suav our preparations and heard 
that Father Christmas, Frost, SnoAv, and Fog, 
Avere to be represented, he wanted to have* a 
finger in the business, and said, “ Cannot you 
find something for me to do ?” 

# The children, of course, insisted that the 
sight of their finery had excited his envy, 


WAITING TO I3E FED. 

and that he wanted to be “ dressed up,” 
which he protested was an undeserved accusa¬ 
tion—he was merely pleased to see hoAV 
nicely and simply things Avere managed and 
he Avanted to be useful, if he could, and, if 
mother could contrive a part for him. In 
consequence of this it was agreed that papa 
and I, in our natural places as master and 
mistress of the house, should have a feAV Avords 
to say in order to make the Avhole affair seem 
more homely and real. 

I can hardly tell you Iioav or Avhen, during 
that busy Aveek, the lines Avere composed to 
suit our characters. I just had pencil and 
paper at hand and scribbled bits doAvn as they 
came into my head. More than once papa 
grumbled at being Avaked up by the striking of 
a match, and the sudden lighting of gas in the 
night time, in order that a happy thought 
might not be lost or vanish in the land of 
dreams. 
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which was at that moment busy amongst the 
boughs. 

“ It makes the gardens quite dull,” she 
added. “ I would rather have less fruit and 
more birds.” 

A gentleman at the same table told us of 
his experiences on the shores of Derwent 
Water during the long frost, and said one 
day he was surprised to notice a bonny, 
spotted thrush standing quite still on one foot, 
and with his head under liis wing. It did not 
move as he came near, and, on touching it, 
he found it was frozen to death. In fact, our 
English birds perished by thousands of hunger 
and cold. 

Now, I want to tell you how we saved 
our birds last winter, and I hope all who read 
this will do something to preserve those in 
their own neighbourhoods, should they again 
need a helping hand. 

We live in a sort of oasis of green fields, 
surrounded now with a brick and mortar de¬ 
sert, which has gathered all about us without 
being able to enter the Polygon, as our en¬ 
closure, or park, with its few good houses, is 
called. Though comparatively near a large, 
busy city, we have great numbers of birds 
living amongst us. Both kinds of thrushes, 
chaffinches, countless starlyigs, and sparrows, 
and an occasional blackbird and robin may be 
seen and heard in due season. 

We scatter food for them all the year round, 
every scrap of crust or morsel left on the 
plates being put aside, the hard bits soaked 
and thrown out on the grass at the back, each 
day, for bird consumption. 

One day, as I was dressing before dinner, I 
noticed that a pear-tree opposite my window 
was swarming with birds. And what a clatter 
they were making! 

I asked the waitress, who was bird-almoner 
at that time, if she could give any reason for 
the uproar. 

“ Oh, dear, dear,” she said, looking quite 
guilty and troubled, “ I had forgotten to feed 
them !” And rushing out, basin in hand, she 
soon made things right with the birds, and 
the noise ceased. 

They are used to a chirrup or whistle, and 
as soon as it sounds, though not a bird might 
be visible the moment before, little knowing 
heads begin to pop out from the eaves and 
the ivy, which is packed with nests, and down 
they come in all directions to share the feast. 

But about our special arrangements for last 
winter, these being our aU-the-year-round 
arrangements. 

One day, when the snow had been long on 
the frost-bound earth, the greengrocer’s boy 
came into the kitchen in a state of great 
excitement. 

“There are two big crows in the Polygon, 
seeking for something to eat,” said he. 

We have no rookery in our neighbourhood, 
the nearest being about a couple of miles 
away, so their appearance set me thinking 
what could be done, and I decided to institute 
free breakfast and dinner parties for their 
benefit. Instead of confining ourselves to 
crumbs, we began to gather all the odd bits 
of fat, gristle, scraps of rind of meat, occa¬ 
sional bones, spare potatoes, in fact, any and 
everything that could help to feed these 
feathered vagrants. 

The first spread was made on the lawn in 
the forenoon, and repeated at three o’clock. 

The two rooks were at the first, and at the 
second there were five, and numbers of other 
birds. 

The next day everybody in the house came 
to look at the assemblage. There were nine 
rooks, six chaffinches, three thrushes, one dear 
little robin, more than a hundred starlings, 
and innumerable sparrows. Daily through all 
the cold weather we continued our free meals, 
all m^'h; un' of odds and ends that would 


neither be missed nor wanted—most of them, 
indeed, would have been thrown away. 

The birds knew our times and, if we were a 
little late, would be sitting on the trees, wait¬ 
ing for their supply. As soon as the chirrup 
of the feeder was heard, down they came, and 
as the children used to say, “ it seemed to rain 
birds all round them,” for the hungry creatures 
did not trouble themselves about the presence 
of the youngster, who was scattering the food, 
but set to work, with right good will, to secure 
an ample share of the least. 

There was another pensioner that used to 
join; but he went on four legs, and had a 
furry coat instead of a feathered one. It was 
a huge Tom Cat with white breast and paws, 
evidently homeless, poor fellow! lie knew 
these meal-times as well as the birds, and came 
to claim his share amongst them. Pie used 
to feed, literally in their midst, with the birds 
not a yard off him; for after a time or two 
they were so accustomed to his presence that 
they took no more notice of him than he did 
of them ! Poor Tom ! We used to invite 
him in for a warm by the kitchen fire, and a 
share of our pussy’s milk and scraps. IPe is 
one of many stray animals of his kind, left 
behind them by people who remove from 
streets of small houses which run up to our 
ground at the back, there being, amongst 
some persons, a foolish superstition, “it is not 
lucky tc flit the cat.” 

Believe me, it is always lucky to be kind to 
every creature that God has made. 

We continued to feed the birds until quite the 
early summer months, and used to like to 
see the rooks with their fashionable, black satin 
dresses, glistening in the sunshine. Often 
the children used to laugh at these great, 
greedy fellows cramming piece after piece into 
their mouths, until the distended beaks would 
hold no more, and then flying off to a little 
distance to consume their spoil. The first pair 
stayed with us, or rather visited us, daily, long 
after the others had gone back to their homes, 
and were too busily occupied with family cares 
to spend any time in lounging round the 
Polygon, like sturdy beggars. So we ceased 
to feed them when we felt they could shift for 
themselves ; for we did not want to encourage 
pauperism or demoralize even the rooks when 
self-dependence was possible, and the best 
thing for them. 

I should say the little gentle hedge-sparrows 
which five in the next garden were too timid 
to join the bird throng on the lawn, with 
pussy in their midst, so we always made a 
little separate spread for them under the 
hedge, where they could eat in peace. 

Thus we saved our birds at literally no cost, 
except that of a little trouble, and occasionally 
a few pence spent in potatoes or stale bread. 
Even every drop of gravy left on a plate was 
mixed up with the scraps to make the meal 
more savoury. 

If in each house a little were saved for our 
feathered neighbours, and all the children in 
our homes were accustomed to do something to 
preserve bird-life, our woods and fields would 
soon be flooded with melody again, and there 
would be no more complaints of the unnatural 
silence amongst the trees. 

We need not be ashamed of caring for the 
birds, and thus acting as the almoners of cur 
Heavenly Father to His needy creatures, for 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without 
His knowledge. 



“LITTLE WENTURESOME.” 



Truly, she was a child to delight in! 
Sweet, fresh, fair, violet-eyed, and sunny- 
haired — exquisitely rounded in face and 
figure, yet light - stepped as a faiiy, and 
graceful as a sylph—all of these, with many 
other pleasant adjectives, was Little Venture¬ 
some, or “Little Wenturesome,” as she per¬ 
sisted in calling herself in spite of nurse’s 
threat that she would be called a “vulgar 
little Londoner ” if she so persisted. As may 
be gathered from her name, the dear pet was 
full of frolic, fun, and childish daring, yet in 
spite of her temerity, which kept her parents 
in a fever of anxiety and nurse on tenter-hooks, 
Little Venturesome was not only truly femi¬ 
nine, but also perfectly lady-like in her small 
bearing, and obedience itself when really under 
orders. 

I first made her acquaintance at the sea¬ 
side where we were mutual visitors, and ere a 
week had expired we became staunch friends, 
exchanging confidences over the respective 
merits of fan-shells and blackamoor’s teeth 
picked up on the sands. Our acquaintance 
commenced characteristically, and in this way. 

I was one morning seated on the beach watch¬ 
ing the children’s bathing machines, when the 
pretty antics of one little creature particularly 
attracted my attention. Her merry laughter 
was as tuneful to hear as a song, and as it 
reached me from the water, I caught myself 
involuntarily joining in her mirth. .Suddenly, 
as a very far-retreating wave left the sea but 
ankle deep, this little creature darted out of the 
water and ran up the sands as fast as the 
dripping folds of her blue serge bathing gown 
would let her bare feet cany her. > 

At a cry from the nurse, “ Stop her, will you 
please, ma’am,” I spread out my arms, as one 
does before a runaway horse, and the child 
bounded into them with a shriek of delight 

“"Where are you going, my pretty one?’* 
I asked. 

“To fetch my little girl,” she whispered, at 
the same time struggling to freeherself. £ ‘ W hat 
little girl?” I inquired, more to retain her till 
nurse came up to us than from any desire to 
know of whom she spoke. “ Dolly! she wants 
to have wiv me.” “ Oh, but you’ll drown poor 
Dolly!” I said in a pitiful voice. 

Such a possibility had not entered her mind, 
and now it well nigh overwhelmed her, and 
whilst in this dilemma her maid approached. 
“Well Miss Venturesome, it wouldn’t be you 
without some game of this sort. What next, I 
wonder.” 

“ Venturesome! what an odd name” I ex¬ 
claimed. “Yes I’s little Miss Wenturesome, ” 
replied the child, delighted at my surprise. 

“ Why is that your name, dear ? ” 

Oh ! ’cos I like being drowned, and all sorts 
of dreflful pilings — so they call me that 
Wenturesome name.” 

With these words, she dashed off again to 
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wards the water, and waded up to the batn- 
ing woman, who was waiting to give her the 
three orthodox dips. 

“ A sweet child,” I remarked to the maid. 

“ A little angel if ’t weren’t for the fun 
that’s in her. She keeps us all alive ; and as 
for master, he regularly doats on her, and 
mistress too, for that matter. Here they are 
coming, ma’am.” 

As she spoke, a pleasant-looking gentleman 
and lady returned a slight bow called forth by 
the servant’s turning from me towards them. 

“ We were speaking of 
your lovely little girl,” I 
said. 

“ Our Little Venture- 
same ? It would be a 
wonder, indeed, if she had 
not made your acquaint¬ 
ance. She is such a friendly 
little morsel. See, there 
now, she is hugging that 
huge Newfoundland which 
has become her devoted 
slave since we came to this 
place.” 

And sure enough there 
was Little Venturesome, 
with her arms folded round 
a great black dog’s neck, 
and trying to coax him to 
dip his head in the water. 

Tht sight was so charm¬ 
ing, that not a few visitors 
stopped to admire it and 
echo the merriment of the 
innocent child, wnose gam¬ 
bols only ended when the 
machine attendant forbade 
her remaining longer in the 
water. 

From this day Venture¬ 
some, Dolly, and Doggie 
and I met daily on the 
sands, and each day drew 
the former closer and 
closer to my heart. 

“ What must she be to 
her parents ! ” I frequently 
exclaimed to the nurse. 

“Just everything, 
ma’am,” she would say. 

“ If anything should hap¬ 
pen to little missie, I be¬ 
lieve master would go out 
of his senses.” 

“Not if he knows Who 
sends affliction,” I re¬ 
member saying, whilst an 
indefinite feeling of horror 
ran through my heart. 

“Oh, ma’am, master and 
mistress are very good, 
but there are blows which 
crush us, however much we 
stand out against them 
apparently .” 

My lodgings had been 
engaged for a month, of 
which to-morrow was the 
last day. I am not ashamed 
to own to tears at the 
thought of “goodbye” to 
sweet little Venturesome. 

I was at the gate just 
planning some suitable keepsake for her, when 
a loud and bitter cry, a rush, an awful silence, 
and then a tearing, eager bark, turned me almost 
faint with terror as I looked towards the sea. I 
cannot now tell what I saw or heard, sounds and 
sights in horrible confusion seemed to mix up in 
my brain, and with #ne shriek, “Venturesome,” 
1 flew down to the beach, just in time to 
see a little golden-haired figure on the crest 
of a high wave which in another moment flung 
its precious burden with cruel force on a frag¬ 
ment of rock jutting up from the sands. The 


next instant this little golden-haired form was have to run a race with the water to prevent 

being borne landwards, towards the frantic - 1 3 

spectators by the Newfoundland dog, that by 
,some misadventure had failed to accompany its 
young mistress in her rambles by the sea. 

She was dead!'—stone dead — and not 
stunned as was hoped at first, when her little 
head and hands fell unresistingly on her father’s 
arms. Not a word was spoken ; not a sound 
broke the awful hush, except the monotonous 
splash of the nearer waves and the solemn 
roar of the more distant sea. No one spoke ; 



I WAS JUST PLANNING SOME LITTLE KEEPSAKE FOR HER, 


no one cared to speak ; no one could speak ; 
and as for tears, their time had not come yet. 
Father, mother, three doctors, and nurse 
moved away from the spot, the crowd which 
had assembled respectfully standing aside, as 
they passed silently by with the lifeless body 
of Little Venturesome, who not ten minutes 
before had been merrily defying the sea to 
drown her pretty doll, which she had, Canute- 
fashion, set perilously near the in-coming tide, 
in the baby-hope of rescuing it at that right 
moment of imminent danger when she would 


it overtaking her and catching her feet. 

How this heart-rending calamity occurred 
will never be known, for all the half-distracted 
nurse could say was, that she thought Little 
Venturesome was sitting by her side on the 
sand, hushing her doll to. sleep or watching 
with her a party of children on another part of 
the beach. 

A few hours afterwards a servant-maid, 
whose swollen eyes and almost inarticulate 
speech told of tears and grief, softly beckoned 
me into the house—whis¬ 
pering as I advanced, 
“Master says, will you 
like to kiss her ? ” 

“Her!” Ah, there 
was but one her anywhere 
then, and of that small, 
sweet her our hearts were 
full. Without a word I 
followed the maid into the 
house, and silently entered 
the chamber of death, 
where, laid in her own 
little cot, with a parent 
on either side, was lovely 
Little Venturesome sleep¬ 
ing that sleep which will 
know no waking till Jesus 
says, “ Sutler the little 
children to come unto Me.” 
As silently as I had en¬ 
tered I was departing, 
having left the kindly- 
permitted kiss on the dear 
child’s cold forehead, when 
her mother, raising her 
face from the pillow where 
it had been buried, said 
huskily, but calmly, “ It 
was so good of the Lord 
Jesus to take her without 
giving us a voice in the 
matter. If lie had said 
to us, ‘ Give her to Me,’ 
we might have held her 
veiy tight to tiy to keep 
her. Iiis will be done ! ” 
What could I say ? Just 
nothing ; so squeezing this 
sorrowful parent’s hand, 
I whispered, “ May He re¬ 
ward your faith!” and left 
the house, promising the 
same weeping servant that 
I would take my lodgings 
for another week, in order 
to go with Little Venture¬ 
some to her grave. This 
I did, taking with me the 
purest, sweetest, whitest 
flowers that the season 
afforded to scatter on the 
coffin, when it was lowered 
“ dust to dust, and ashes 
to ashes,” till the re¬ 
surrection of the dead. 
The following day the 
nurse again wished to 
speak to me (if sobbing as 
though her heart w r ould 
break could be called 
speakbig) : “ Oh, ma’am, 
for pity sake take this and 
hide it away; I’ve kept it till we’re packing up, 
and now if mistress finds it—Oh-h-h ! ” She 
drew a long parcel from her pocket, and as 
the moist paper tore in the act of being drawn 
out, I saw that poor “ Dolly ” was the cause 
of her distress, for its head, still damp with 
the salt water, -was pushing out from the hole 
and staring blindly at me. 

As a child I was passionately fond of dolls, 
but in all my childhood I never loved a doll 
so much as I did this one of dear Little 
Venturesome’s! 
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JAPANESE SCHOOL, FROM A NATIVE PAINTING.—(« See page 3 1 .) 
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"WINTER CLOTHES AND HOW TO 
MAKE THEM. 

By Dora de Blaquirre. 

like to 
see every¬ 
one look¬ 
ing nice, 
especially 
girls, and 
am of 
opinion 
that no 
small part 
of their 
future 
happiness 
depends 
upon their 
complete 
under¬ 
standing 
of the 
whole 
“ Art of 
Dress.” 

The subject is indeeda wide one, from the choice 
of the materials to the right methods of cutting- 
out and making them up for use. Economy, 
wearing-qualities, colour, suitability, and last, 
but not least, that which we have only lately 
begun to study—the hygienic principles of 
dress—should all form part of the education 
which fits a young girl for her battle with life. 

This winter Dame Fashion favours those 
who have to make the best of half-worn gar¬ 
ments, for the jackets, mantles, and paletots 
worn differ but little from those that were 
fashionable last season, and the universal 
adoption of short walking - dresses is an 
admirable assistance in renovating and re¬ 
modelling old ones. But I must begin, I 
think, with the 

HAT OR BONNET, 

and here we are fortunate too, for the “poke” 
bonnet—the favourite shape of the last spring 
and summer—will be quite as fashionable this 
winter, and those amongst “our girls” who 
had them in black straw can use them, re¬ 
trimmed, throughout the next season. They are 
now most generally lined with a coloured satin, 
and arc trimmed on the outside with black 
velvet, or satin, or else with a scarf of coloured 
Indian-looking material, in various rich hues. 
Half a yard of this is enough to drape round 
the bonnet in folds, with a small tie. .Strings 
need not be added, as they are more worn 
by elderly ladies than , girls. Even, if the 
“poke” bonnet be white, it is not neces¬ 
sary to despair, as it will dye very nicely. The 
only difference in the shape this winter is that 
the front is wider and more flaring. The 
handkerchief - crowned hats, with gathered 
velvet rims, are still worn very much, and they 
are exceedingly pretty when made of the same 
stuff as the dress. Almost any girl could 
manage to make one of them if she purchased 
the foundation, which only costs 6d. The 
first thing to do is to bind the rim with velvet 
cut on the bias, slightly gathering it at each 
edge. This velvet may be had cut from the 
piece on the bias, and I think half a yard 
should be found enough, cut into two lengths 
and joined. The lining of the hat is put in 
next, and for this, if great economy be desired, 
old silk will answer as well as new. Lastly, 
the head-covering should be put on, and this 
should be cut in an oval shape, and larger 
than necessary. The gathered or puckered 
effect of the top is easily produced by taking 
a few irregular stitches on the wrong side, and 
drawing them lightly together. A little ob¬ 
servation will enable a girl to make a very 
pretty hat out of cheap materials, if she have 
the determination to succeed. 

I have commenced with the hat, as a prin¬ 
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cipal part of the winter clothes, because it is 
sometimes one of the young girl’s greatest 
difficulties ; but it is one which may be sur¬ 
mounted, just at present, with more ease than 
usual, as the fashions worn are simple and 
easily understood. The out-of-door garment 
is much more troublesome, and I think that a 
wise and prudent maiden will first try her 
“ ’prentice hand” upon the alteration or turn¬ 
ing of an old 

JACKET OR MANTLE. 

By this simple means she will learn the proper 
method of making-up cloth. She will find the 
seams, after being sewn, were flattened with a 
hot iron on the wrong side, and afterwards laid, 
over with a narrow galloon hemmed down on 
either side. The edges are also generally fin¬ 
ished with this narrow galloon, which is the 
best and neatest method of treating all seams 
that are intended to be durable. Black linen- 
thread should be used for sewing all thick and 
dark materials—not cotton, which cuts and 
wears rusty. For stitching seams, which are 
intended to be seen, and also for buttonholes, 
tailor’s silk twist must be procured. This is 
sold by the yard, in all colours, as well as 
black. Buttonholes are a sad trouble to most 
amateur workpeople; but I hope that my 
readers have already passed through a com¬ 
plete course of careful instruction, and that, as 
regards these tailor’s buttonholes, experience 
will soon teach them the right method of 
making them strongly. They are cut in the 
shape of an elongated the wide end at the 
outside edge, to allow of its lying flat when 
buttoned, and to give room for the shank of a 
large button. The quantity needed to make 
an ordinary jacket of tweed, for a girl of fif¬ 
teen, would be one yard and a quarter, three 
yards of serge or linsey, and a little more of 
diagonal or coarse frieze. 

PAPER PATTERNS. 

One of the things which must be learnt by 
all girls -who desire to be comfortably dressed 
on small allowances, is cutting-out, and this 
seems to me not nearly so difficult a matter as 
people are inclined to make out. A few ex- ' 
periments shouldbe first tried with newspapers, 
in the following manner :—Take three or four 
sheets of it and paste the ends together in 
a long length of several yards, the whole 
length to be, say, 24 inches wide. Then lay 
your paper patterns down on this, remembering 
that all backs, fronts, sleeves, and skirts run 
up and down the selvage, and that any devia¬ 
tion from this settled rule will spoil your dress 
or jacket. The right and wrong side of the 
stuff must also be remembered, as well as the 
pattern, and if it run up or down. 

It would be difficult to mention a single 
article of dress of which a paper pattern may 
not be procured in the present day, at prices 
which vary from sixpence to a shilling. I 
remembei a little girl of my acquaintance, 
some years ago, being fired with the ambition 
of making a dress for herself. She bought, 
out of her own pocket-money, 8 or 9 yards 
of print for 4s., and after arduous study of her 
own dresses, she managed one day to produce, 
to her mother’s astonishment, a dress for her¬ 
self, which could only be regarded as won¬ 
derful for a maiden of the age of 13 ! She had 
received no help from any one over it, and the 
cutting-out and making had been entirely her 
own work. I am inclined to think that many 
girls might be induced to attempt dressmaking 
for themselves if some small prize were held 
out, by either father or mother, as a reward. 

THE DRESS. 

The three materials most suitable for the 
ordinary every" day dress of a girl are tweed, 
serge, and French merino. The latter, which 
has just returned to fashion, is more suitable 
for best dresses*, perhaps; but it is, without 
exception, one of the most durable and 


charming of materials, and bears hard usage, 
washing, dyeing, and turning, as long as it can 
hold together. Tweed has the great draw¬ 
back of being frequently mixed with cotton ; 
but when quite pure, all wool, and not too 
fine in texture, it is also interminable in its 
wear. Serge is open to the same objection, 
and, in addition, is sometimes so badly dyed 
that the hands are embued with a blue hue as 
long as the dress lasts. It is also liable to 
fade, and wears white; and when torn it makes 
such an ugly jagged hole, which the wearer 
will find most difficult to dam. It should 
always be bought at a good shop, and, if 
possible, the cheaper kinds should be avoided, 
as unsuitable to those who have little money 
to spend, and must have that money’s worth. 
The large loose-grained serges are said to be 
the best, and the prices range from one shilling 
to five or six per yard. From five to seven 
yards, fifty-four inches in width, are needed 
for a skirt-bodice and jacket. The most suit¬ 
able trimming is flat mohair braid of good 
quality, and wooden buttons. The skirt is 
generally made with a deep kilted flounce, 
which is unlined, the kiltings being kept in 
place by two tapes, to which each kilt is sewn 
in their due order. The bodice is shaped with 
a plain long basque, and to hide the meeting 
of the skirt and bodice a folded scarf is tied 
round the hips. The out-of-door jacket to 
this serge suit, if nicely made, and well cut, 
should answer for other dresses, and any extra 
warmth can be added by putting a small 
knitted woollen waistcoat underneath. 

CAPES. 

The present mode of wearing coach¬ 
men’s capes is a very pretty and a very 
economical one, especially to young girls, as 
they can manage with a lighter and, perhaps, 
an older jacket for the winter, when they have 
secured the additional warmth of the pretty 
and becoming fur cape. They are not expen¬ 
sive either, apd are quite within the reach of 
a small allowance. The best to choose are, I 
think, those of black fox, though, of course, 
the coney skins are the cheapest. The draw¬ 
back to the latter is that they will not bear 
wetting, and that the hairs are very easily 
plucked off in tufts, leaving an ugly bare 
place. 

SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 

It is a peculiarly good thing for those who 
must think of how to spend their money to the 
best advantage, that nearly every fashion ‘of 
this year tends to assist the thrifty. .Shoes, 
for example, which are so much worn, are far 
cheaper than boots; and a good strong and 
nice-looking pair can be purchased for five or 
six shillings, where equally good boots would 
have cost ten. Black stockings, too, are both 
becoming and economical, and the pretty 
deep-red ones are very much affected by young 
girls, who, with a morsel of red in the hat, 
thus contrive to lighten an entirely black cos¬ 
tume. It is singular how opinions change. 
A few years ago it was considered quite an 
unheard-of thing for a young girl to wear a 
black dress or bonnet. , 

And now, having disposed of the hat, 
bonnet, jacket, dress, and shoes, for walking 
purposes, we must return to the in-door rai¬ 
ment. And here it is that I must especially 
charge my readers to endeavour to be neatly 
and prettily dressed—tidy hair, shining from 
the constant care bestowed on it, clean cuffs 
and collars, and, above all, neat shoes and 
stockings, are none of them too expensive luxu¬ 
ries for girls to aspire to possess. But perhaps, 
even as you read these words, there may be 
some shabby old dress which seems hopelessly 
“ done for ” staring you in the face. Even of 
this you need not despair, with the present 
pretty fashion of aprons and pinafores to help 
you to hide all defects. Your own fancy may 
also be called into play to invent something 
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which shall be inexpensive, and yet pretty and 
quite original. I saw such an elegant pinafore- 
apron the other day, made by a young girl to 
hide hei old winter dress. The material was a 
cheap sateen, of a dark pink shade, decorated 
with little flowers, and trimmed all round the 
edge with a cheap embroidery. The bill was 
triumphantly produced for my inspection, and 
amounted to ‘two shillings and tenpence half¬ 
penny ! The cheap cottons, with blue or pink 
stripes, are very pretty for the making of these 
winter pinafores; or, if these should be thought 
too cold, or their washing too expensive, there 
are so many pretty flowered Pompadour-like 
materials, that no difficulty will be found in 
selecting something pretty and inexpensive. 

And now I am going to conclude my chat 
on Winter Clothes with a few explanations, 
and a little advice about purchases, and the 
cutting-out of 

MATERIALS. 

It may be thought that I have sug¬ 
gested a very short list of materials from 
which to select a winter dress. To tell 
the truth, the essential part of economical 
dressing, both for young and old, is to choose 
good all-wool, and quite unremarkable mate¬ 
rials, avoiding mixed fabrics of wool and silk, 
or wool and cotton. So with this view I have 
left out all such combinations from the list for 
your choice. Everything p'ononce in style, or 
at all peculiar in shape, must be avoided, and 
for two reasons—that it shows the date of its 
purchase, and the true lady should be neither 
dowdy, nor antiquated. All peculiarities of 
dress are sure to be commented upon, and 
however good-natured our friends may be, 
we should endeavour in this way to avoid 
giving them subjects for either discussion or 
caricature. 

CUTTING-OUT. 

In cutting-out a costume, first cut out the 
skirt, then the bodice and over-skirt. With 
the aid of a little ingenuity, the under portions 
of the sleeves will probably come out of the 
pieces. Leave the trimmings to the last, at 
any rate, and use-up the scraps lor it. It will 
frequently be found that, by facing the fronts, 
instead of turning down the hems, of jackets 
and bodices, and by adding small pieces where 
they will not be seen under the arms, both the 
fronts may be cut from the same width of 
material. The safest way of proceeding is to 
lay all the pieces of a pattern on the mate¬ 
rial at once, as it will then be possible to 
judge of the most advantageous method of 
cutting it out. When it is a striped material, 
tiy to place a perfect stripe in the middle of 
the front, and in the centre of the back, if 
there be no seam. But, in any case, be sure 
that the stripes, or checks, match, and that 
those of the two sides correspond. 

The straight part of the sleeves should come 
above the elbow, and the bias part below. 
Whenever anything has to be cut on the 
“ bias,” be sure to do so exactly , or it will not 
hang nor sit nicely. In cutting out a skirt, 
the front sides of the gores must always be 
straight, and the sloped or bias sides towards 
the back, carefully avoiding a seam either 
down the back or the front breadths. 

In cutting materials that are figured, or that 
have a nap, be very careful to have all the 
parts of the pattern cut the same way of the 
material, that is, with the figures placed all 
the same way, the nap of the cloth running 
downwards, and the pile of velvet running 
either all up, or all down, as may be preferred. 

And in conclusion remember three things:— 
that, to be really well dressed we must select 
such clothes as will be suitable wear when 
we pursue our daily avocations; that we 
must be comfortable, both in and out of 
doors, and that we must always strive to look 
exactly what we are; as true and upright 
girls, without silly vanity, or foolish finery. 


HEALTHY RECREATIONS. 

No. i.—S kating. 

By the Author of “ Skating and Scuttling.” 



HAVE taught many girls of various ages 
how to skate, and it would be unjust to them 
not to say that they were far better pupils 
than boys of the same ages. They seem to 
have a better idea of balance, and they mostly 
do as they are told, which is more than can 
be said for boys in general. And, in conse¬ 
quence, when they are taught to be skaters 
they rarely degenerate into scuttlers, though 
they tob frequently abandon the ice altogether. 

Some years ago lady-skaters were at a dis¬ 
advantage. Numbers of girls learned to skate 
very creditably, and if they had pursued their 
ice-studies steadily, they would have developed 
into good figure" skaters. Now, even with 
male performers, figure skating is the very 
poetry of motion, and no more graceful sight 
could be imagined than the figures when per¬ 
formed by a “ set ” of eight accomplished lady 
skaters. 


Yet, scarcely any of these girls ever learned 
even to execute the alpha of figure-skating, i.e., 
the figure 3, and I never yet saw a female 
skater who could take her part in a “ set.” 

The reason for this decadence is to be 
found in Fashion. Young girls dressed in a 
way which allowed fair freedom to their 
limbs, and so they got on very well with their 
skates. But when they grew up, the tyrant 
Fashion seized upon them and put them into 
crinoline, within which metal or whalebone 
prison no human being could skate. 

Now, however, female dress has assumed a 
much more sensible form, and costumes have 
been made expressly for skating as they have 
been made for bathing; and, as no true 
skater kicks the legs about, but always keeps 
the feet close to each other, the close-fitting 
and short skirt of the skating dress does not 
in the least interfere with the necessary free¬ 
dom of the limbs. 

And, if the sensible fashion of feminine 
skating dress will only continue for a few 
seasons, we may hope" to see the poetry of 
motion in its most perfect and attractive form, 
and that the coveted “ Silver Skate ” may be 
worn at a lady’s necklace as well as at a gentle¬ 
man’s button-hole. 

As I hope that every girl who reads this 
magazine will either wish to learn the art of 
skating, or to improve her style even if she 
be a tolerable skater, I will give a few hints 
such as I always gave to my pupils, and begin 
with stating what to avoid. 

Of course, a beginner will have her skates 
chosen for her by some one who knows how to 
skate, and she should never hire skates from 
the men who infest the ice. 

Their skates are always of the worst possible 


kind, and made in the cheapest possible way. 
The edges are never sharp, so that there can 
be no hold of the ice, and the steel generally 
terminates before the screw instead of passing 
well behind it. 

Then, their skates almost invariably have 
upturned points, which arenot only useless but 
dangerous, and they have the heel cut off 
square instead of being rounded. In a good 
skate the steel barely projects beyond the wood 
in front, and is equally rounded at either end. 
The skate dealers will tell you that that these 
sharp heels are useful in stopping suddenly. 

Do not believe them. 

Certainly, by raising the toes and digging 
the sharp heels into the ice the skater can stop 
herself within a yard or two, and at the same 
time cut a couple of long, deep grooves in 
the ice ; but she can stop herself in half the 
distance by simply spinning round, as every 
skater knows how, and without damaging the 
surface of the ice. 

I must not be understood to recommend 
expensive skates for a young girl, especially if 
she be a beginner. Girls grow, and so do 
their feet, and it is very seldom that a pair of 
skates will last a growing girl more than a 
couple of seasons. Besides, a beginner would 
spoil a good pair of skates in a few days. 

As to length, the skate should be just the 
length of the boot. It may be a trifle longer, 
but in that case, it must be set rather back¬ 
ward on the boot, ( so that it projects behind 
the heel, and not in front of the toe. Boots, 
of course, should be worn by the skater, and 
they should be laced and not buttoned or 
fitted with side springs. They should fit 
exactly but easily to the feet, so that 
their tightness can be regulated by the laces. 
Skating in loose boots is almost impossible, 
and a tight boot will cause indescribable 
agonies. 

Avoid the straps which cross the instep. 
One broad strap, with double ends at the toe, 
and one heel strap, are all that are needed. 
Indeed, if the boots are perfectly fitting, the 
heel strap is scarcely needed. I use it myself, 
but merely employ it as a safeguard in case 
the screw should break, and I always have it 
drawn so loosely that a finger can be passed 
between the strap and the boot. 

It will be an advantage to buy the skates 
for some months before the frost comes on, so 
as to soften the straps thoroughly before they 
are wanted. New straps are great nuisances, 
as they are stiff and apt to stretch, while a 
strap which has been repeatedly soaked in 
warm grease or oil, and then stretched, and 
pulled, and rubbed, will remains as soft and 
pliable as silk, will accommodate itself closely 
to the foot, and moreover, will be impervious 
to wet and consequent rotting. 

Grease should also be rubbed daily into the 
junction of the steel with the wood, as in that 
case there will be no danger of weakening the 
steel by rust. 

Do not employ any vegetable oil for the straps. 
Colza oil 'will do well enough for the skates, 
but neat’s-foot oil is best for the straps. In 
default of neat’s-foot oil, clarified lard, per¬ 
fectly freed from salt, will answer very well 
if the lard be heated. Straps thus treated are 
almost indestructible. I have before me a 
set of straps more than twenty years old, 
which have been used in sixteen skating 
seasons. They are now as serviceable as ever, 
and will probably be used again this season. 

If possible, a special pair of boots should be 
kept for skating, atall events during theseason. 
Then the skates can be attached to them, the 
straps placed lightly over them, and thus they 
can be carried in the hand-bag, which every 
skater ought to possess. They can be slipped 
on in a moment, the straps and boot-laces 
tightened, and thus the tedious and trouble¬ 
some operation of putting on the skaies can 
be avoided. . .. 
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TWO OF MY PUPILS. 


three such harmless falls, you will find that 
your skates have edges, and that by means of 
these edges you can at all events prevent 
yourself from slipping sideways. 

This is a most important point gained, and 
you will now be able to try locomotion. 

Place the feet as in the “ third position” in 
dancing, nearly at right angles to each other, 

I — thus, the perpendicular line representing 
tne left foot, and the horizontal line the right. 

Now, lean a little to the right, fix the inside 
edge of the left skate well into the ice, and so 
push yourself towards the right, bringing up 
the left foot as soon as you find yourself 
moving. When you can go towards the right 
with some certainty, reverse the position of the 
feet, and push yourself towards the left by pres¬ 
sing against the inner edge of the right skate. 


The foregoing instructions are 
quite sufficient to enable a girl to 
travel over ice and guide herself in 
her course. But, as I hope that 
none of my readers will be content 
with the mere alphabet of skating, 
but will desire to make progress in 
the art, I will give them a few 
hints. 

The first point is to use the outer 
instead of the inner edge, and until 
this is done no one can even begin 
to learn the rudiments of true 
skating, which depends wholly on 
the outer edge. 

Here I may observe there are just 
two kinds of legitimate skating, 
i.e.y “travelling on skates,” and 
“figure-skating,” both of which 
depend wholly on the outside edge. 

Skate-travelling is seldom used in 
this country, owing to the brevity 
of the frosts, and the lack of 
long, narrow pieces of ice on which to 
travel. In Holland, however, where canals 
form almost the chief feature of the 
country, and the frosts last for a long time, 
skating forms the chief mode of locomotion 
in the winter, and the people learn to skate, 
not as a pastime, but as a mode of travelling. 

Children skate to their schools, market- 
women skate to the markets, bearing their 
laden baskets on their heads,, and a young 
couple will skate twenty or thirty miles to be 
married, and then skate back again. 

Naturally, a peculiar kind of stroke has 
come into use, and is popularly called the 
“Dutch roll.” It is executed wholly on the 
outer edge, the strokes being long and sweep¬ 
ing, and each describing a slight curve some 
twenty yards in length. It is very deceptive 


Boots last much longer in this way, because 
they are not puiied to' pieces by the repeated 
nsertion and removal of the screws. In a 
soft substance like leather, the hole soon 
becomes “ screw-sick,” and the screw has no 
hold. Then, either the hole must be plugged, 
or a new hole made, which will alter the 
bearings of the skate. 

Moreover, when the skater comes off the 
ice, she has only to loosen the laces and straps 
and slip her feet out of the skate-boots. The 
comfort of changing the boots after skating is 
quite indescribable. 

Should no such spare boots be available, 
the skates should always be fitted to them 
before they are on the feet. The screw-hole 
can then be placed exactly in the central 
line of the foot, which is a matter of no small 
importance. This hole should be 
filled in with tallow before starting, 
and when the skater arrives at the 
ice all that will be needed will be 
to clear out the grease. 

In the bag should be carried a 
knife, a small gimlet, a brad-awl for 
making fresh holes in straps, a little 
bottle of oil, a large piece of old 
rag, and a pair of old leather 
gloves. These are to be worn 
while putting on the skates, and 
while drying, wiping, and oiling 
them after leaving the ice. Also, 

I very strongly recommend a piece 
of waterproofing, which * can be 
spread as a seat. It often happens 
that the skater has to sit down, 
either to rest or to alter the skates, 
and if there should have been a 
slight thaw, or if the sunbeams 
should have melted the snow or 
hoar frost, sitting down is scarcely 
practicable. 

Carry nothing in the pockets 
except a handkerchief. 

We will now suppose that a 3'oung 
girl has been supplied with skates, 

6 cc., and has arrived at the ice. 

Although it is obviously impossible 
to teach the art of skating by means 
of the pen, it is possible to give a 
few useful hints which will save 
much time and trouble. 

In the first place, use every means 
to be accompanied from the first by 
a really good skater, so that you 
may not acquire bad habits, which 
can scarcely ever be shaken off. Do 
not lean on the back of a chair, as 
is so often advised. You will get 
into a nasty, stooping, round- 
shouldered style, and will hardly 
ever be able to acquire the straight, 
but flexible form which distin¬ 
guishes a good skater. 

Still less depend on a stick. I 
regret to say that the skate dealers 
often sell sticks with spiked ends 
for the use of beginners. Learning 
to skate by means of a stick is as 
wrong as learning to swim with the aid of 
corks. 

No good skater ever carries a stick on any 
pretence whatever. However skilled she may 
be a strap may break, or she may come against 
an unseen pebble or pinch of sand frozen into 
the ice, and in either case down she goes. 
Should she have a stick in her hand, she will 
instinctively grasp it as she falls, and will prob¬ 
ably inflict a severe blow upon any one who 
happens to be near. 

Do not allow yourself to be towed along by 
two skaters for the purpose of getting used to 
the ice. In the first place, you must stoop, 
and will stoop more and more as the pace 
increases. Moreover you will be sliding and 
not skating, and will be confirmed in the idea 
that ice is slippery. So it is to a slider, but 


not to a skater, who has a firm hold of the ice 
by the sharp edge of her skate. 

Just at first, you may cling to the arm of 
your instructor, but, after a minute or two, 
depend entirely on yourself. You will feel the 
most helpless of beings; you will stoop for¬ 
ward ; your feet will diverge, in spite of all 
endeavours to keep them together, and down 
you will come. You will not hurt yourself, 
as there is nothing hard in the pockets. 

Being down, you will think that you will 
have to stay there, as getting up again seems 
impossible. There is, however, no difficulty 
about it. Kneel upright. Now put the right 
foot on the ice, lean forwards, and you will be 
on your feet. Most probably you will tumble 
down again almost before you are up. Never 
mind it, but get up again, and after two or 


The next step is to make these strokes alter¬ 
nately, and as regularly as possible, and if you 
persevere, in half-an-hour or so, you ought to 
get along with some little speed, and to direct 
your course as you like. 

I strongly advise the beginner to continue 
the first day’s practice as long as possible, for 
next day she will find herself so absurdly stiff 
that she will hardly be able to put one foot 
before another. Still, she ought to make her 
way to the ice, notwithstanding the stiffness, 
and will find that the best cure is the homoe¬ 
opathic principle. 

It is remarkable, by the way, that when any 
one has become a really good skater he or she 
will never find themselves stiff, even though 
they may not have seen the ice for years. 
Neither do they forget the art. 

I remember, many years ago, 
when the floods round Oxford were 
frozen, that an old gentleman who 
had in his time been the crack skater 
of Oxford, but who had abandoned 
the ice for some thirty years, could 
not resist the temptation of many 
miles of clear, black ice, hard as 
marble and as smooth as a mirror. 
So he put on his skates, and after 
half an hour or so was delighting 
the spectators with an exhibition of 
the old school of skating, in which 
the arms were raised and lowered 
alternately with the skates, some¬ 
thing like the left arm of a fencer 
when standing on guard or thrust¬ 
ing. 

Of course, he could not continue 
the exercise very long, but he was 
not in the least stiff', and came on 
the ice every day as long as the 
frost lasted. 

It is the same with riding and 
swimming, neither accomplishment 
ever being forgotten after it has 
once been attained. 
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in appearance. It appears to be slow, 
whereas it is only deliberate, and the swiftest 
English skater, if put on a Dutch canal, and 
matched against a Dutch market-woman, 
with a heavy basket on her head, will be hope¬ 
lessly beaten in a long race. 

At first he runs away from her, and leaves 
her far behind. But she keeps steadily on her 
course, with her long, steady, unchanging roll. 
After the first few miles, the distance between 
them gradually diminishes, and, strive how he 
may, the man will find his antagonist gradually 
creeping up to him, and at last forging ahead. 

Pie may put on as many spurts as he likes, 
but they will be of no use. She will not alter 
her pace in the least, but swings herself along 
with the same unvarying roll, reaching the 
goal far ahead, and as fresh aswhen she began. 

The skates are made for this mode of tra¬ 
velling, and are quite unfit for figure-skating. 
They are long in the steel, which projects far 
in front, and, in women’s skates, curls over 
the toe. Mostly, they are fluted, and the edges 
are nearly straight instead of curved as in our 
English skates. Then, in the Dutch travel¬ 
ling roll, the knee is allowed to be bent, which 
is a heresy in a figure-skater. No matter how 
accurately a skater may be able to perform the 
most intricate figures, he will never obtain 
admission to the Skating Club if he allows 
the knee of the acting leg to be in the slightest 
degree bent. 

Now for a little advice as to the outer edge. 

Some teachers advise that at each stroke the 
feet should be crossed, so that the outside 
edge must be brought into use. Certainly, 
it has this effect, but it has two serious defects. 
In the first place, it is impossible to keep a 
straight knee if you have to cross the right 
foot over the left or vice versa , and in the 


next place, you get into the habit of steering 
your course by the swing of the off leg, and 
not by the balance of the body as ought to 
be done. 

The following plan will be found to answer 
admirably, and will give a good carriage to the 
body. Put on the ice some conspicuous object, 
and skate round and round it, keeping the 
right side towards it, the face always turned 
towards it, and the arms slightly hanging 
towards the right side. 

In order to do this, the inside edge of the 
left skate and the outside edge of the right 
skate will be pressed against the ice. 

When you feel yourself at home in this 
circle, take the left foot off the ice, and you 
will be on the outside edge. At first you 
will have to put down the left foot almost 
immediately, but in a little time you will be 
able to proceed for a yard or two on the right 
foot alone. Now go round in the opposite 
direction, keeping your left side inwards, and 
going on the outside edge of the left foot. 

Now leave the circle and try to skate for¬ 
wards, but instead of going on the inside edge 
of the skates as you did before, go on the out¬ 
side edges. Do not be afraid of leaning well 
towards the outside edge. You will not fall, 
although at first you will feel as if you must 
topple over on your side. 

Persevere in these movements, making your 
strokes longer and longer, and always keeping 
the knee of the active leg quite straight. 
When you can make these strokes long, even, 
and deliberate, which you ought to do after 
two or three days’ practice, you will be fairly 
set upon your outside edge, and will be ready 
to begin a course of instruction in Figure 
Skating. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE (< WHITE CROSS' 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “ SELINA’S 
STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 

HOW TO MAKE FIFTY POUNDS. 

Katie resolved to have a talk with her 
father at the first convenient season, and 
the opportunity was not long in coming. 
A few days after Frank left she found 
Mr. Oxley alone, and in a mood for 
talk, and thus she broached the delicate 
subj ect: 

“ Papa, are you really in earnest when 
you tell Frank that this Is to be his last 
year at school ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, I am,” and he spoke 
with the air of one who has made up- 
his mind. 

“ But, papa, for the boy to leave 
school before he is fifteen; it is simply 
ridiculous ! ” 

“Katie!” 

“ It is, pana. Whatever is he to do- 
with himself?” 

“ What have many others done with 
themselves who haven’t had a tithe of 
the advantages he has had ? ” 

“ But that is not the point. If he was. 
not to have more he ought to have had 
less. His education is incomplete. As. 
well ask what you would do with a house 
completed with the trifling exception of 
the roof ? ’ ’ 



DUTCH GIRLS SKATING TO SCHOOL, 
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“ I should say inhabit the first and 
second stories but leave the third.’’ 

“ Supposing it was one-storied?” 

“The case would be awkward.” 

“^And so is Frank’s. After you have 
removed him what do you intend to 
make of him? You know how anxious 
I am about him.” 

He turned to her then with a face so 
grave that she wondered if she had gone 
too far. 

“ Can you possibly be as anxious as I 
am , Katie ? ” 

“No; but do, dear papa, talk to me 
as if I had some sense. I do not wish 
to interfere, only to speak for him.” 

“Well?” 

“ If you try, as you once said, to have 
Frank taught a trade, you will make a 
great mistake. He is not a business 
man, nor ever will be.” 

“Is that speaking for him ?” 

“ No; but you must admit that he is 
•scholarly. His tastes are all in that 
bent, and he talks high about the ex- 
.aminations, and such like. Now, would 
it be wise to take him out of that life so 
early, when once out he can never fall 
into it again ? I know his faults, but it 
seems to me that if left in his own ele¬ 
ment, his future will shape itself, his 
rightful vocation claim him, and with his 
love for learning he may rise in the 
world. Oh, I wish I could bring you to 
.see with me, papa ? ” 

“ My dear girl, I do see with you, and 
If you knew how painful the sacrifice is 
to me you would have spared me the 
pain of this appeal. It is a simple case 
•of inability to carry out your wishes, 
funless, indeed, my commission does for 
me this year much more than it has 
hitherto done. If it did, Frank would 
not require your pleading.” 

“I am sure not, papa; but 0I1, to 
think that you should have to take him 
.away, and all for fifty pounds.” 

“ Fifty pounds ! Extras swell up the 
.school bills far above that figure.” 

“ But if you had the fifty would you 
send him ?” 

“ I should only be too thankful. It is 
impossible for me, though, to deny my¬ 
self for my children any more than I 
have done; and the economy in the 
housekeeping is carried quite as far as 
is consistent with comfort.” 

Another little pause. 

“Well, there’s one way, papa, by 
•which he might have the additional 
grace, if you would make no objections 
to it.” 

“ And what is that, pray ? ” 

“Since I begsn to ;each, you have 
^always insisted on banking half my 
salary for me, instead of letting me put 
it in the housekeeping as I wished. 
Now, in another year, do please draw 
fifty pounds of it, and let Frank stay 
where he is. It is the best use that 
could be made of the money.” 

“ I thought that was coming; but no. 
Teach the'boys to look to the one girl to 
help them ! Despoil you for their ad¬ 
vancement l It is not to be thought of, 
Katie.” 

“ Not if you put it in that light, papa ; 
but it is only what any sister would be 
glad to do for a brother, and it would all 
»come right in the end. Do you think if 


ten years hence I stood in need of fifty 
pounds Frank would not be glad to give 
me it, if it were in his power ? ” 

“ Yes ; but I do not mean to leave you 
at the mercy of such contingencies.” 

She contested the point still further ; 
but he was firm, and the appeal she had 
made must, she felt, never be renewed. 
But she did not abandon the hope of 
finding a way out of the difficulty 7 , 
though, at the lime, she could not see it. 

Fifty x pounds! Flow little it was to 
some people, how much to her ! But a 
year to earn it in, Four pounds per 
month would nearly do it. She wished 
she might do without any new dresses. 
If it were not for her mamma’s interfer¬ 
ence she might, and then so much would 
be saved out of the little balance left her 
of her salary after the deposit made in 
the bank. 

Generally, the end of the year found 
her with only a few shillings in hand. 
Her papa was paying for her in a build¬ 
ing society, and in six years she under¬ 
stood she would have from that source 
sixty pounds. She wouldn’t care what 
became of the sixty pounds, if only she 
could get the fifty pounds now. 

And it did seem to her an unspeakably 
hard and bitter thing that with plenty of 
energy and good health, with as much 
brain and education as most people ; she 
should not be able to earn that much. 
Yet, after all, what could she do ? How 
could she get the work, or carry Tt on ? 
It was so difficult for her to have a secret 
who had never had one before. She 
had heard of ladies with artistic fingers 
and inventive brains finding a market 
for the products of their industry , but 
though she had done quantities of fancy 
work, she was neither artistic nor inven¬ 
tive. She thought of etching and illumi¬ 
nating, but she was not sanguine as to 
success in either of these departments. 
Then she wondered if, in such a dilemma, 
shorthand would have been of any use 
to her. Did reporters give out their 
papers to be copied for the press men ? 
Yet it would be impossible to learn 
shorthand so as to make anything by it 
in a year. A bright idea at last oc¬ 
curred to her. Had she not, over and 
over again, seen curious advertisements 
in the newspapers, advertisements that 
seemed intended specially to meet the 
exigencies of a case like hers ? 

The offer was made usually to “ either 
sex,” and the prospect offered was a 
safe and sure method of earning weekly 
in the hours of leisure at home two or 
three pounds in the simplest manner 
possible and with the greatest secrecy. 
All the applicant had to do was to invest 
four or five shillings for information and 
perhaps materials. 

Katie answered two of these advertise¬ 
ments, and from her slender resources 
forwarded the necessary fee. But what 
was her confusion when her father, on 
receiving the morning’s budget, did not 
pass her letters to her as usual without 
curiosity, but exclaimed, “ Why, Katie, 
whatever on earth is this ? Here on the 
envelope is a printed notice to the post¬ 
man to communicate with ‘A.FI., box 18 
Post Office, Spitalfields,’ when, pn the 
receipt of twenty stamps, he will be in¬ 


structed how to make two pounds weekly 
and his work eng*aged for ? ” 

Katie’s cheeks were a-fiame. 

“ What is it ? ” asked her mamma. 

“ A hoax, I fear. I read an advertise¬ 
ment in the papers, offering remunerative 
home-employment with perfect secrecy ; 
so I thought there would be no harm in 
answering it, and seeing if it was any¬ 
thing I could do.” 

“ You foolish child,” said her mamma ; 
“you mighthave knownitwas a take-in.” 

“Well,” said her father, pitying her 
confusion, “we have all to be taken- 
in sometimes in our lives. But open 
your letter, Katie, and tell us what you 
are to do. Make us welcome to the jest, 
my dear. Dear me, if we all begin, it 
will be a healthy competition ; we shall 
get rich.” 

It was such a relief to her to have the 
laugh turned against her so good-na¬ 
turedly, and with so little expression of 
surprise o' curiosity, that with correspond¬ 
ing good-humour she broke the seal and 
read that if she would roast a sack of 
potatoes every night and take them 
through the most crowded quarters of a 
busy town in a wheel-barrow, with hot- 
water cans to keep them “all hot,” she 
would, if in the week she succeeded in 
selling 960 of them at one penny, be sure 
to clear the half of the value, namely two 
pounds. 

The incongruity between the adver¬ 
tisement and the application struck 
Katie as so ridiculous that for all the 
disappointment it had occasioned her 
she could not help laughing, and the 
laugh was heartily joined in. When 
they had recovered from it, Mr. Oxley 
denounced the rascality of such adver¬ 
tisements, affirming very strongly that 
the swindlers who had inserted it de¬ 
served prosecution. 

Kate did not know what her father 
would sav if he were to find out that she 
had been duped twice. She accordingly 
watched for an opportunity to intercept 
the next letter, and was successful. It 
was altogether a -more creditable com¬ 
munication than the former, and, for all 
she knew, bona fide , but the coveted two 
pounds per week was to be made on a 
commission on selling tea. Katie re¬ 
solved that she would never again be 
taken-in by such traps. 

Well, we must not enlarge on the 
story of all her schemes and disappoint¬ 
ments. She made many mistakes, and 
she learned many hard lessons. The 
close of each week was painful to her on 
reflecting that she was no nearer her 
object. Her heart brooded over the 
younger brother of hers with a yearning 
as passionate as it w r as tender. She 
allowed this feeling to dominate over 
every other, so as even to neglect the due 
attention to other home cares and occu¬ 
pations. The undue pursuit even of 
what is right may become a wrong, a 
thing morally unequal, or an iniquity. 
She did not so ^Tolly cherish this one 
desire, and give herself up to scheming 
for its gratification, as to forget her de¬ 
pendence on God. But she did not cast 
this care on Him in the same trustful, 
humble spirit as at first. She allowed 
one absorbing idea too much to interfere 
with present duties. When she said. 
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“ Ihy will be done,” in her praj^ers, it is 

hardly uncharitable to assume that there 
was a little mental reservation with 
respect to Frank's next year at school. 

Often did she stand over the drawer 
where were kept the quantities of work 
her mamma had made her do (in antici¬ 
pation, ic may be, of long; spinster life in 
a cottage), and she looked at the work 
for all the world as if she were pricing 

Industry would make it all good again, 
and if it were converted into" money she 
would gain a little, at any rate, towards 
this terrible fifty pounds. Once she took 
some of the work with her to Preston, 
and offered it at shops and repositories, 
but so low was the price offered her that 
she brought it awa)^ again, sorry that 
she had subjected herself to the mortifi¬ 
cation of seeking a purchaser. She had 
heard of some societies for disposing of 
“ ladies’ work,” without tradesmen inter¬ 
cepting the chief share of the purchase, 
but how to find this beneficent channel 
she knew not. One of her forlorn hopes 
was colouring photographs, but on ap¬ 
plication she was told that there was no 
opening, and those already engaged 
had not enough work to fill their time. 

One morning, while reading the papers, 
some remarks on a law case opened a 
new door of hope for her. Women, it 
seems, are sometimes employed in law¬ 
copying. She saw this in the exami¬ 
nation of a witness in a disputed settle¬ 
ment case. She resolved to go to 
Preston to make inquiry. Ostensibly she 
had shopping to do, but besides that 
she had a little business to transact on 
her own account. 

Arrived at the station she took out her 
memorandum-book, looked again at an 
address or two, and then walked hur¬ 
riedly into Lune Street. The hurry of 
her pace abated, however, when she 
found herself actually in the street. 
She walked for a few moments back¬ 
wards and forwards before the chambers 
of a certain lawyer, as if she had some 
purpose in her mind she had not reso¬ 
lution to accomplish. At last, with a 
desperate courage, she entered, went up 
two flights of stairs, and timidly rapped 
at the door indicated by large black 
letters to be the professional sanctum. 
The rap was responded to by a gen¬ 
tleman, who looked in keeping with the 
dusty littered den, wherein he waited for 
his prey. 

Katie’s eye took in every detail of his 
room at a glance; it also with one 
nervous flash made a middling accurate 
estimate of him. 

Now he was used to being visited by 
lady clients, nervous, excitable lady 
clients, anxious lady clients, and sharp, 
acute, business-like women, who seemed 
as if they thoroughly enjoyed a bit of 
peiplexed litigation, but it was rarely 
indeed that any of these visited him with¬ 
out some “protector” in the person of 
guardian, husband, or brother, to o-ive 
them a kind of prestige and protect them 
if possible from legal iniquities. The 
7 usite solitaire of this young girl did 
therefore rather surprise him i^but he 
supposed she was a new client, and 
seeing that she had some difficulty in 
announcing her errand he asked her, 


with the utmost deference and suavity 
of manner, in what way he could advise 
or serve her. 

“ I have not come for legal assist¬ 
ance,” she said ; “you must excuse me 
for intruding upon you. Do you give 
out law papers to copy ? If you do, and 
have sufficient to employ another copyist, 
I should be happy to offer my services.” 

In a moment his manner changed. 
The man was clever and of the class 
gentleman, but he was not of the species 
gentleman, so he allowed himself to eye 
his visitor rather superciliously before he 
answered her. She felt it, and her 
colour rose ; yet he did not learn much 
from his prolonged stare. She was 
dressed just as any other young lady 
might be for a morning in the town. If 
she was under an imperious obligation 
to apply for such work it did not appear 
in her toilette. 

‘ ‘ Have you been used to the copying ? ’ ’ 
he asked. 

“ No ; but a very little practice, and I 
should soon acquire the hand.” 

“ What would you propose doing it 
for?” a 

She muttered something almost unin¬ 
telligible.. But the drift of it was, “ I 
thought if I devoted four hours a da) r to 
it, I ought to earn twelve shillings the 
week. ’ ’ 

“ You mistake ! that is a very exag¬ 
gerated figure. Why, a man I employ, 
a cripple, who has a wife and children to 
maintain, and therefore } r ou may be sure 
works as hard as he can, only earns 
twelve shillings. He would not do that,” 
he said loftily, “but, knowing his cir¬ 
cumstances, 1 am happy to do my best 
for him.” 

.Katie did not appear greatly impressed 
with his disinterestedness; she simply 
said, “ If you think I might employ any 
of my time for you in that way, you must 
please state your own terms, "i can of 
course consider whether or not it is 
worth my while to accept them.” 

“At present all my copying is done 
by the person I have named, but you 
can leave me your address.” 

. This permission was given so patron- 
isingly, that she had a hard struggle 
with herself before she could comply. It 
would not do, however, to lose any 
opportunity throug'h a foolish pride, so 
she wrote it for him in a firm hand, 
addressing it to her schoolroom, and 
then rose. 

“Good morning,” he said shortly, 
without rising. 

“Good morning,” she replied, with a 
bow, in which he detected more than a 
slight sarcasm. It made him wonder more 
than ever who she was ; but if she was 
small enough to point a rebuke, he felt 
it would be still smaller of him to feel it, 
especially from a girl who had just ap¬ 
plied to him for copying at twelve shil- 
lings per week. What business had 
such people with such airs ? 

(To be continued.) 



A PEEP IN JAPAN. 

H0U ‘W builders in Japan do their work in 
a very different way from Englishmen in the 
same lme of business. They don’t lay founda¬ 
tions under the earth, but upon wooden rafts 
laid on the ground they erect their liVhtlv- 
constructed homes. These homes seldom 
have an up-stairs to them The walls are 
of wood, and the doors are sliding panels 
covered over with daintily-designed paper. 

* f m y0U ta i CC a peep mt0 the housc you 
will see how destitute of furniture it is. 

liue, although they dispense with such useful 

bomds 3 L G i ^nghsh, beds, chairs, cup- 

th^ •*’ he 7- ^ dulge in a tab]e > b “t 
then that is no higher than one of our little 

ZT° i^ ahOUt V nchesfrom Ibe floor. But 
this is all they need, as, with them, the mode 

theffhnd ** iS t0 double their le fls under 
then body upon a mat, and in this apparently 
cramped attitude enjoy their meals. 3 

Their water-colours and oil paintings are 
not framed and hung upon the walls as ours 
are, but are rolled up and lightly attached to 
t le wooden partition for a casual inspection. 
Ihese pictures, however, are wonderful works 
ol ait, for the Japanese are possessed of re- 
mailable artistic talent and taste. As with 
us there are some favourite pictorial subjects 
uhich seem to monopolise flic popular fancy, 
and aie to be found on most Japanese walls— 

which ,w h f- q - aint J ;, P anese picture from 
vluch the frontispiece to our monthly number 
is taken is illustrative of a well-known story 
in Japanese history, and may be seen in 
almost every house. The middle figure is that 
Ma gaitfleman, takmg a constitutional with 

n si l- a , h n S \ T1,e >' are aU richly dressed 
1,1 c cf r °bes, bearing the distinguishing 
whh fhl If fam, ! ,es - The lady who walks 
hdv in'lf n ? e “ an I s n °t of equal rank with the 
them 1 Th I? 1 ’ who Is looking back upon 

t fs tI “ Chffe ’' e , nt . st >'! e of head-dress shows 
he gieat hair-pins, of coloured glass 
or metal, are distinctive of a low class of 
females. The simple style of the lady in 

bh.T a ' V1 ° T arS b ! one P in and a plain 
lie shows ‘hat she is of a higher 

- lbe ? 3Ie ?. vlde ] n . tJ y enjoying their win- 
tci w alh. Snow lies thickly upon the ground, 
and yet from the use of the umbrella we may 
suppose the sun to be shining. In the back¬ 
ground are grown-up men and women pelting 
each other with snowballs. A ® 

In the accompanying illustration is repre- 
a Japanese school. The inattentive 
little people have, in turn, to say their les- 

with a c i boy - 0n the flo °b pointing 
Awtli a stick, is trying to recite the 

irova, a kind of alphabet consisting of four 
lines, in which are contained, not the vowels 
and consonants, but the fundamental sounds 
of the Japanese language, of which there arc 
forty-eight. These, instead of being classed 
guimmatically, are formed into a verse of 
poetry, the first word “irova” giving its name 
to he alphabet, This is what U,e young 
gentleman is saying «I rova nivoveto tsiri- 
nourou wo. Wagayo daiezo tsoune naramou. 
Ou wi no okouyama kefou koycte. Asaki 
youmemisi evimo sezou oun.” And this is 

awav^WhaT - ‘‘ < n l0 r and P erfumc vanish 
Tn ?lnv ^ 1 r an be Ia ? tm e in tlu-s world ? 

I°- da y has disappeared in the abyss of 
lothmgness. It is but the passing image of 

ili a r“ d cau , ses onI >' a trouble.” 

All the Japanese learn this in childhood. 

Just look how some of the pupils are mis¬ 
behaving themselves. One is climbing up the 
door-post another is asleep, and one if on his 
hands and knees, teasing an innocent little 
pussy-cat by putting a dunce’s cap on its head 
when it ought to be on his own. You wd 
observe that the cat is without a tail. Tana. 
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VARIETIES. 

The Man of your Choice.— That young 
girls should look forward to love and marriage 
seems to us both natural and honourable, for a 
woman’s crowning glory must always be wile- 
hood and motherhood; but better than a 
marriage without love, or love without esteem, 
is the “single life.” Women must not be 
taught that in wedlock lies their only or ehief- 
est source of happiness ; nor should taey be 
allowed to suppose that it is all light and no 
darkness, all roses and no thorns. The truth 
is, that a maiden in marrying sacrifices much ; 
she gives up her independence ; to a great ex¬ 
tent, her preferences ; she consents to great 
changes in her pursuits, her habits, and, fie- 
quently, her friendships ; she abandons almost 
all her past. She may well question her be¬ 
trothed, in the words of Mrs. Browning: 

“ If I leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange, 

And be all to me ? Shall I never miss 

Home-talk and blessing, and the common 
bliss 

That comes to each in turn, nor count it 
strange, 

When I look up, to drop on a new range 

Of walls and floors, another home than 
this ? ” 

For seldom we fear does the bride, half- 
smiling, half-weeping beneath her crown of 
orange blossoms, appreciate the character of 
the sacrifice she has made. Too often does 
she wake up with a sudden surprise to the 
awful breadth and depth of the chasm that 
lies between her wifehood and her maidenhood, 
the 72070 and the then. She misses the mother, 
the sister, the tender felicities of home, the 
cherished places, the favourite pursuits, the 
old singleness of heart, the ohl serenity of 
mind, the delightful yet sober freedom of her 
blissful girlish days. She looks around, and 
unless she loves—loves long and deeply and 
worthily—she sees a blank and a dreary void, 
and her heart aches with a dumb, dull pain 
that is never wholly conquered. Unless, we 
say, unless she loves ; and unless her love has 
lighted upon a man wholly meriting it, and 
fully capable of compensating her for the 
losses she has sustained, of making her even 
richer than before.— TV. Davenport Adams. 

What vehicle is that which goes without 
horses, wheels, or concealed machinery, yet 
is often used to convey men and goods? 

A wheelbarrow. 

What is always i:i. fashion ?—The letter F. 

What sport.resembles young ladies gossip¬ 
ing?—Deer stalking. 

A lady says that the difference between a 
cotton and a satin dress is material; but that’s 
all stuff. 

How TO BECOME AN INTELLIGENT 
Musician.— The principal requisites, a fine 
ear and a swift power of comprehension, come, 
like all things, from above. But this founda¬ 
tion must be improved and increased. \ou 
cannot do this by shutting up yourself all day 
like a hermit, and practising mechanical 
exercises, but through a vital many-sided 
musical activity, and especially through 
familiarity with chorus and orchestra. 

Schumann. 

Answer to Riddle No. t.— The Eye. 

Riddle No. 2. 

On a pillar stands a ball. 

This ball a world contains ; 

’Tis free to move and free to love, 

And exercised with pains. 

For twenty years this ball ascends, 

And then it standeth still. 

It moves not when you’d have it move, 
But only when it will. 


An Ingenious Reply. —President Lincoln 
listened very patiently once to a lengthy and 
verbose manuscript, read to him by its author, 
who feeling much flattered at the Presi¬ 
dent’s attention, asked him “ What do you 
think of it? Is.it likely to take with the 
public ? ” Lincoln reflected a few moments 
and then answered, “ Well, for people who 
like that kind of thing, I should think it 
was just the kind of thing they would like.” 

The Antipodes. —“What is meant by the 
Antipodes?” asked a young teacher of her 
class. No one knew. “Well, listen, and I 
will explain. If I, standing here in London, 
you know, were to bore a hole right through 
the earth, and go down it till I came to the 
other side where should I come out ? ” “ Out 
of the hole ” was the unanimous answer. 


Fashionable Women.— Read the bio¬ 
graphies of our great and good men and 
women. Not one of them had a “ fashionable ” 
mother. They nearly all sprang from plain, 
strong-minded women, who had about as 
little to do with fashions as with the changing 
clouds. 

It is not what people eat, but what they 
digest, that nourishes them. It is not what 
they gain, but what they save that makes them 
rich. It is not what they read, but what they 
remember that makes them learned. It is not 
what they profess, but what they practise that 
makes them religious. 

Miss Christine Ladd, a young graduate 
of Vassal College, U.S., has been lately invited 
by the trustees of John Hopkins’ University 
in recognition of her mathematical powers, to 


Female Teachers. —We have all known 
them, those forlorn and hopeless pupils, with 
their heads made of impenetrable stuff, and 
their backs, through much belabouring, grown 
hardened and callous to blows. There they sit, 
the last on the form, the tenants in frankpledge 
of the corner, the hereditary wearers of the 
fool’s cap, the smitten and jeered at, the 
derision of their comrades, the aversion of 
their teachers, the burdens to themselves. 
There they sit woebegone, amazed, and stupe- 
lied ; their fingers dabbled in ink, their nails 
shapeless with long biting, their hair rumpled, 
their poor faces smirched with unavailing 
tears, their books not more dogseared than 
their pinafores. There they sit and mope, 
and con the dreadful task, and desperately 
strive to master it, and cannot. They are not 
idiotic ; they are simply dull. Are they to 
be turned to any use beyond being whetstones 
for biting jests and frightful examples to idle 
scholars ? I think, yes. Take away their 
books, abandon useless interrogations as to the 
paternity of Henry the Eighth and the geo¬ 
graphy of Europe. Try and teach the dunces 
something else. Believe me they will learn. 
Some of the most dunder-headed young per¬ 
sons—in the class-room—I have ever known 
were extraordinary adepts at carpentering, at 
gardening, at flower-making, at modelling 
coaches and clocks in pasteboard. Try and 
discover the latent faculty. It must be some¬ 
where. When you have found it, strive to 
foster und develop it, and it will afterwards 
bear good and precious fruit. 

For this task who is so suited as a woman ? 
By patience and kindness she alone can elimi¬ 
nate the shining needle that lies perdu some¬ 
where in this tangled bottle of hay. Bfack- 
whiskers, yonder, in his trencher cap and 
master’s gown, thunders out at the poor 
dunce; tells him, in a strident voice, that his 
ignorance is a crime ; that he will come to be 
hanged; and that he will bring his parents’ 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. How 
often has that awful prediction been launched 
at the heads of innocent lads whose worst 
offence was, that they could not do a sum in 
] long division! And the poor snails crawl 
back, frightened, to their shells, and, not 
daring to build castles in the air, build them 
hundreds of fathoms underground among the 
1 gnomes and kobolds. I think that the very 
I best thing that can happen to a confirmed 
I dunce is to be so ill-treated at school as to be 
forced to run away. If he be caught his dis¬ 
gusted parents will probably send him to sea, 
or bind him apprentice to some trade ; and 
years hence your dunce will be steaming up a 
Chinese creek in his gallant little gun-boat, or 
making tunnels and viaducts, or inventing 
engines for peace or war that will make his 
name world-famous.— G. A. Sala. 

Sir Philip Sidney says, “It manv times 
falls out that we deem ourselves deceived in 
others beerm^ wp first deceive ourselves about 
their 


stipend equal to that of a regular fellowship. 
She has also just been asked to pursue a 
special course at Harvard under Professor 
Peirce. 

A Mother’s Influence.— An American 
statesman, John Randolph, used to say, “1 
should have been an atheist if it had not been 
for one recollection, and that was the memory 
of the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hand in hers, and cause me on 
my knees to say, ‘ Our Father, who art in 
heaven!’ ” 

Woman’s Position. —If God had designed 
woman as man’s master, He would have taken 
her from his head; if as his slave, He would, 
have taken her from his feet; but as He 
designed her for his companion and equal, He 
took her from his side.— St. Augustine. 

Miss Fry’s Domestic Life.— Notwith¬ 
standing the multifarious and engrossing nature 
of her philanthropic labours, Mrs. Fry never 
laid herself open to the charge of neglecting her 
own family, but was throughout most sedulous, 
in the performance of her duties, both as a 
wife and mother. Her offsprings were numer¬ 
ous, and she records herself that, on the 
occasion of the King of Prussia paying her a 
visit at her residence of Upton Lane, she 
presented him seven of her sons, and son-in- 
law, eight of her daughters and daughters-in- 
law, and twenty-five of her grand-children. 

Pronunciation of Proper Names.— 
Beaconslield is pronounced Beckonsfteld. Thi > 
adds another to those family names of which, 
the spelling is no guide to the pronunciation. 
For Beauchamp, for example, we should say 
Beecham ; for Cholmondely, Churn ley; for 
Mainwaring, JUannering; for St. Leger, 
Set Unger; for Marjoribanks, Marchbanks. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

No. 2. 

The subject of the Water-colour Prize 
Competition is 

Spring-Time. 

The design and execution to be certified, 
in each case by a minister or teacher as 
the girl’s unaided work. No one over 
the age of nineteen will be eligible lor 
a prize. The size of the drawing to be 
the same as the letter-press page of this 
magazine. The last day for receiving the 
paintings is May-day, 1880. The prizes offered 
by the editor are of the same value as those 
announced for the essa\s, viz., Two Guineas 
and One Guinea, and other deserving com¬ 
petitors will receive a Certificate of Merit. 

It is intended to present the best pictures 
to various hospitals and other institutions, 
where they may help to brighten plain walls 
and cheer sad hearts. 

The subjects of the two remaining competi¬ 
tions will be published in the next two num¬ 
bers. 
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ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 



CHAPTER V. 

N went the train with 
its freight of living 
and dead, never 
stopping until the 
next station, 
twenty-five miles 
off, was reached. 
The commercial 
man hardly waited 
for it to come to a 
standstill, ere he 
jumped out and 
rushed distractedly 
to the guard. “It’s 
a scandalous 
shame! that fellow at the last station 
shut me up in a carriage with a corpse ! 
—a dead woman! ” 

“What, sir?” 

“He did, and I’ll have him dismissed 
on the spot for his horrid carelessness. 
Why didn’t he look, and see what sort 
of passengers he had ? The shock might 
have been my death, if I. hadn’t nerves of 
iron; yes, sir, nerves of iron! I wouldn’t 
have had it happen for a hundred pounds 
paid down.” 

“ Which is the carriage, sir?” 

But the commercial man did not wait 
to reply. 

He had gone off to the inspector, and 
was raging and fuming as he told the 
story over again. 

Soon the porters were summoned. The 
old woman was so light and frail that one 
pair of strong hands might easily have 
lifted her out, but four men stepped for¬ 
ward. They drew her rusty crape veil 
over her pale, placid face, and, with un¬ 


covered heads and slow steps, bore her to 
the “First-class” ladies’ waiting-room, 
and laid her reverently on the sofa. 

The commercial traveller was well 
known on the line, as he passed that way 
at least three times a week, and he raged 
and fumed more than ever when he 
found he would be detained until a 
doctor had examined the body, and 
ascertained the cause of death. 

“ Do they think I have murdered her, 
I wonder ? I have something better to 
do than to go about the world killing old 
women. I shall lose the train and be 
kept here all night, and they are expecting 
me to a party at my wife’s sister’s. She 
went on by the train before, my wife 
did, and she’s waiting for me 
at Beech-grove. We are 
to spend our Christ¬ 
mas there.” 

“ The doctor 
will be here 
presently, 


sir, the porter has gone for him,” said 
the inspector, soothingly. 

“ When he comes, he won’t get much 
out of me. 1 know nothing about the 
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old woman—not I, indeed ! Old women 
should stop at home, and die decently in 
their own houses, I say.” 

“ We shan’t detain you much longer, 
for here comes the doctor ; I know the 
sound of his mare’s step coming round 
by the lane. Ah, there he is ! ” 

The doctor pronounced it a case of 
heart disease, that mysterious ailment 
that so often arrests human life suddenly, 
as the snapping of its nminspring stops 
a watch. 

In the street, in a crowd, in the snug 
arm-chair by one’s own fire-side, in the 
lonely ramble, in the quiet chamber, has 
come that awful, stilling touch of the 
icy hand, and the loved one has gone for 
ever. 

Dr. Bliss also said that death must 
have come long before the commercial 
traveller entered the carriage, so that 
irascible personage was allowed to depart 
by the next train. He was compelled 
though to leave his address, that he 
might be called on to give evidence at 
the inquest. 

Strange to say, there was no clue by 
which the old woman could be identified. 
Except the initials A. S., on her clothes, 
there were no marks nor tokens to tell 
her name—not a single scrap of paper, 
not a letter on which her address might 
be found, or her whereabouts traced. 
Only the railway ticket taken at the 
London terminus and an old purse, with 
twenty sovereigns in it, were found in 
her pockets. 

The authorities of this remote town 
did all they could, however. They gave a 
full description of the stranger in the local 
papers, and sent an advertisement to one 
of the London daily newspapers. But 
who was likely to trouble themselves 
about A. S. ? Who cared that an old 
woman had been found dead in a rail¬ 
way carriage ? No answer arrived, no 
friends came forward, no inquiries were 
made. 

The daughter for whom the full measure 
of forgiveness was intended never knew 
of her mother’s desire for reconciliation, 
and believed her hard and implacable to 
the end. 

After a few days’ delay, the authori¬ 
ties took further steps. As there was 
enough money in the purse to defray all 
expenses, they gave the stranger decent 
burial, and placed a stone at the head 
of her grave, on which were carved the 
letters “A. S.” 

Lonely as she had lived, so lonely had 
she died, and been buried. No mourners 
followed her ; there was not a friend or 
a child to drop a tear over her coffin, or 
weep for her memory. Only the rough 
winds sigh and sob over that secluded 
corner of the country church-yard, known 
as the “ Stranger’s grave.” 

One pair of eyes, however, wearied 
themselves with watching for the old 
woman’s return. They were those of 
Phillis Meade. 

Night and morning she thought of her, 
wondering when she would fulfil her 
proqiise, and return to the “ Commercial 
Lodging-house,” with her daughter and 
Zara. 

“ Surely to-day we shall see her, poor 
old mother ! Perhaps her daughter can¬ 
not yet spare her. They must have 


much to say to each other, after so long 
a separation. Or perhaps the journey 
made her ill, and she is not ready to 
travel. But she will come. Oh, yes ! 
she promised, and will come, and I hope 
she may be here shortly.” 

Thus mused Phillis to herself, as she 
went about her morning’s work, and as 
she sat with Paul in the afternoons. 

But days, and weeks, and months ran 
on; still no tidings ever came of the 
lodger who had tarried there on a chill 
December night, and had taken the 
room for a month. 

The mystery puzzled Phillis beyond 
measure; but, as she had not the slightest 
clue by which to unravel it, she kept her 
anxiety and suspense hidden in the 
depths of her own heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

JASPER MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

AD one to re¬ 
late the his¬ 
tory of Jas¬ 
per Meade’s 
“Commercial 
Lodging- 
house” during 
the next year, 
it would be a mere re¬ 
cital of perpetual failure, 
keen hardship, and 

reckless extravagance, 
mixed up with bitter 

and sordid poverty. 

“ When a neighbour¬ 
hood begins to go down, 
it’s all up with it; ” was Jasper’s fre¬ 
quent remark, and, in a measure, his 
saying held good. 

Phillis kept the house tidy, gave little 
additional touches of prettiness to cham¬ 
ber and parlour, but nobody came there 
to lodge. 

Foot-sore artists, returning from a 
walking tour, sometimes dropped in to 
take a meal, because they could have 
if cheap and clean; shabby pedlars, 
going out on a journey, would drive 
Maggy half wild by trying to get for 
their money far more than their due, and 
drivers of city-bound vehicles would 
shout at the door for Maggy to bring 
them out hot cups of coffee ; these, and 
some others, would snatch a hasty re¬ 
past, and pass on. 

And, had one to relate the history of 
Phillis Meade’s experience during the 
year, the history would not be more 
satisfactory than that of the “ Lodging- 
house.” 

Continual dropping is said to wear out 
the hardest stone, and continual worry 
was wearing her out, mind and body. 
Her second husband, Jasper Meade, 
proved a trying one in every sense of the 
word. Not that as a rule he was 
aggressively unkind to her when he was 
sober. He could even be boisterously 
indulgent, noisily hilarious, when a stray 
bit of good fortune came in his way, 
and these moods were more trying to 
Phillis than many other phases of his 
humour. 

But when he had been aw-ay at a horse 
sale, and returned home in one of his 
half-tipsy fits of rage, his wife and little 
Paul came in for the full brunt of his 


passion, and they would flee from him, 
and hide, helpless and terrified. Mother 
and son clung to each other, trembling 
and weeping, until the storm had sub¬ 
sided. 

He had led his wife a weary race since 
that hapless day when she placed her¬ 
self and her fortune at-diis mercy. 

Perhaps his was only an every-day 
experience, such as many a modem 
scoundrel goes through ; perhaps it was 
only a history, repeated over and over 
again, in the annals of city life. At one 
time he had been “ Director ” of a flash 
“Insurance Company”; again, he was 
founder of a “Joint Stock Business ” ere 
long, he became “Secretary” to a 
“Friendly Society,” and now, almost 
wrecked, and stranded “ high and dry,” 
he had entered on his last speculation, 
having bought the “Commercial Lodg¬ 
ing-house” with the last remnant of his 
wife’s money. 

During the past year he had mort¬ 
gaged his new purchase pretty deeply, 
yet, with all the dense shadows of adversity 
gathering closely round him, he hadnever 
tried true reform by giving up his selfish 
indulgences or personal extravagances. 

The one bright spot in Phillis Meade’s 
life was her intense devotion to little 
Paul. He was the very light of her eyes, 
the joy of her heart; the darker her other 
experiences grew, the more she found in 
him for solace and consolation. 

To teach him what was pure and good, 
to shield him from the evil influences of 
his surroundings, was her daily duty, her 
nightly prayer ; and the boy repaid her 
devotedness by an affection unusually 
intense in so young a child. Paul was a 
shy, timid boy, not demonstrative, not 
easily won to a frank expression of his 
thoughts. Jasper called him a “fool,” 
“stubborn,” “stupid,” dogged,” and 
a dozen other names, and the child 
naturally shrunk from him, hiding his 
feelings, and creeping into “ his shell,” 
as it were, at his step-father’s rude 
touch. 

He was a tall, thin lad, with sallow 
cheeks, large, dark, spiritual-looking 
eyes. His black velvet suit was al¬ 
ways fashioned and kept in order 
by his mother’s deft fingers; with his 
patent-leather shoes, and old-fashioned 
buckles, the lad had a semi-foreign 
look, that always distinguished him 
from the other boys in that suburban 
neighbourhood, who vainly sought his 
companionship. 

He would not play with them: he hated 
their rude street games, their rough 
manners and coarse language. He was 
a little afraid of them also, and never 
felt himself safe and happy except when 
at his mother’s side. 

He thought there was n© one in the 
wide world so good and lovely as his 
mother, at the same time he was quite 
certain there was no one in the world so 
horrid and dreadful as his step-father. 

He never told Phillis the latter con¬ 
viction, knowing intuitively her mild re¬ 
proof would promptly follow such a con¬ 
fession ; but the feeling was deep down 
in his heart, and alas! his step-father 
more than half suspected its existence, 
and hated him accordingly. 

One December night, Jasper shut up 











the house, and went moodily up to his 
room. Things were getting worse than 
ever, he was on the verge of desperation, 
and seriously began to plan a sudden 
flight to Chicago, whenever he could 
scrape up money enough for the purpose. 

His meditations were not inspiriting as 
he dragged himself slowly up the stairs, 
glancing into the rooms, and banging 
close the doors in his progress. 

. Phillis was in the bedroom already, 
sitting at the window, the blind drawn 
up to its utmost height. There had 
been a heavy fall of snow during the day, 
and a light frost had set in, fixing the 
white covering in its crystal brightness. 

The shabby roofs of the opposite 
houses, the stables, the few bare strag¬ 
gling trees in the opposite timber yard, 
were all decked out with a pure glisten¬ 
ing robe, that hid all sordidness and 
ugliness, and shone like a carpet of 
jewels under the cold, pearly rays of a 
full moon. 

Phillis, with her intense appreciation 
of the beautiful, was looking out at the 
unwonted sight with strange, undefined 
feelings. To her vivid imagination it 
seemed as though the mean, tumble- 
down neighbourhood had, for the nonce, 
been touched by a fairy’s wand, and in 
the transformation scene had sprung 
forth clad in a vesture of purity and 
glory. 

Jasper came noisily into the room, and 
shut the door with a snap, “ Why on 
earth are you sitting there, Phillis, staring 
out of those great blank panes of glass^? 
It makes one shiver to see you ; you’ll 
increase your cold, and keep me awake 
half the night with that terrible cough of 
yours.” 

“ I am not cold, Jasper; see, I have 
on a warm woollen shawl, and I like sit¬ 
ting here ; it looks splendid out of doors. 
Do you know I have been thinking about 
that poor little old woman who came 
here a year ago, stopped one night, and 
hired the room for a month. Do you 
recollect her ? It was exactly on this 
day twelvemonth she left. Christmas- 
cve you know.” 

* ‘ I remember the party well enough ; 
a queer old girl, rather wrong in the 
upper storey, I think. A little misty in 
her ideas, wasn’t she ?” 

“Not at all, Jasper. Her mind was 
as-clear as yours or mine at this moment, 
and she was not nearly as old as she 
looked.” 

“Above ninety years of age, I should 
say, at the very least.” 

“ Mais non / she was only sixty-five ; 
she told me so. I wonder, Jasper, 
whether she is out anywhere lying under 
the snow. The world looks full of graves 
to-night with the cold moon shining 
down on them. The thought of her 
being out there made me shudder.” 

“What rubbish you talk sometimes, 
Phillis!” 

“ Sa?is doute / One’s thoughts often 
seem foolish when turned into words.” 

“ Don’t turn them into words then.” 

“I feel asJf I must speak to-night. 
Perhaps she is out somewhere beneath 
the snow.” 

“Under the earth, dead and buried, 
you mean. Well, that will be our own 
lot some of these days, and the sooner 
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the better, if times don’t mend,” 
grumbled he. 

Phillis made no reply to his thought¬ 
less words, though feeling pained by 
them, and followed her own train of 
thought. 

^ “If she is still living, do you think 
she will ever come here again ? ” 

“ It can’t make any difference to us 
whether she comes or not—she wasn’t 
much of a customer,” said Jasper 
sulkily, as he moved about the chairs 
angrily, and flung down his coat on one 
of them. 

“ I feel so sorry for her, Jasper, for I 
think she certainly would have come had 
she been able. She was going to see 
her daughter, from whom she had parted 
in anger years before ; going to spend 
her Christmas with her, to forgive her, 
and take her home again. Often and 
often I’ve pictured that meeting. How 
glad the daughter must have been. 
Some of us yearn for a mother’s forgive¬ 
ness, but the parent’s heart has broken 
ere the words have been said.” 

“ Stop raving, Phillis, and draw down 
the blind. It makes my teeth chatter to 
look out at the frost.” 

“ Don’t call it raving. Oh, how I long 
to know the end of that story. But it 
remains a mystery—a chapter of life 
unfinished.” 

“ Once more, shut up, and pull down 
the blind, or I will do it for you quicker 
than you imagine possible.” 

Still Phillis did not render her usual 
meek obedience. Her mind was stirred 
to its depths, and she went on musingly, 
hardly heeding her husband’s im¬ 
patience. 

“ If I could only tell why she has not 
come back as she promised, I should be 
contented. There is her valise still; 
why does she not come to claim it ? ” 
“You don’t mean to say she left 
that precious old black bag behind her, 
do you ?’ ’ 

“ Mais out, Jasper; she left it in my 
charge.” 

“Where is it, Phillis, and what is in 
it ?” 

“ It lies in the cupboard of her room. 

I cannot tell you what it contains. She 
locked the cupboard door with her own 
hands, and carried away the key.” 

“ Strange affair that, anyhow ! ” 

Jasper had hurriedly put on his coat 
again, struck a match, and lighted a 
bedroom candle. 

“ What are you going to do, Jasper ? ” 

“ See what’s in that bag. Old women 
who run about the country with large 
black bags are not to be trusted. 
There may be forged wills in it, or 
treasonable papers, or fireworks, or in¬ 
fernal machines. One isn’t safe with 
such a thing in one’s house, and it is 
only just and right I should examine 
the bag thoroughly.” 

“ But the cupboard is locked, and the 
key gone.” 

“ I don’t suppose that matters much. 

I understand locks pretty well, few of 
them can baffle me.” 

“Don’t doit, Jasper; don’t meddle 
with what does not belong to us ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Phillis, jumping up, and follow¬ 
ing her husband into the next room with 
a pang of misgiving at her heart. 
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Jasper did not reply; he strode on, 
set the candlestick down on a table, 
drew back the bed curtain, took a 
large bunch of keys from his pocket, 
and tried the keyhole. Soon there was 
a faint click, the door flew open and 
revealed the black valise lying in its 
dusky shadow. 

“ A common lock, you see, and I dare 
say the padlock is no better.” 

“ Don’t open the bag, Jasper.” 

He turned round and looked at his 
wife silently, but there was that in the 
expression of his compressed lips, in the 
flash of his determined eyes, that warned 
her, by the light of past experience, her 
husband had so decided on his plans 
that argument from her would be futile. 

He intended to open the valise, and 
opened it would be. From a drawer in 
the next room he brought out several 
bunches of rusty keys—tried one, then 
another, until, at length, a satisfactory 
click was again heard, and the contents 
of the large black bag were revealed to 
their astonished eyes. 

(To be continued.) 


USEFUL HINTS. 

To make Yeast. —Yeast for home-made 
bread may easily be made as follows. Boil 1 lb 
of good flour, i lb of brown sugar, and } oz of 
salt in two gallons of water for one hour. When 
almost cold, bottle and cork closely. It will 
be fit for use in twenty-four hours and one 
pint will make four quartern loaves. 

Tea Cakes.—J lb fresh butter, J lb sifted 
sugar, -} lb. of flour, one egg, and a little 
milk. 

Burns and Scalds. —Mix limewater and 
olive oil in equal parts; it you have it at 
hand, dissolve as much carbonate of soda as 
possible in it; soak a piece of lint or rag in 
the mixture, and cover the injured part en¬ 
tirely with it, that it may be kept from the 
air. Another plan is to make a thick paste 
of whitening and spread it over the burn. 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN A SICK 
CHAMBER. 

The first thing to be remembered is that the 
doctor’s orders are to be implicitly obeyed. 

Be careful that the room is kept perfectly 
clean and well aired. 

Endeavour always to have a supply of fresh 
flowers, or, where their scent is too powerful, 
branches of bright leaves without perfume may 
be substituted. J 

Never introduce disagreeble topics, but seek 
to entertain the patient by some pleasant news 
or talc, so as to keep the mind as much as 
possible from dwelling on suffering and 
disease. 

Never ask a sick person what he will have 
to cat, but carefully procure such food as is 
suitable* Should the patient particularly 
desire anything, hasten to satisfy the wish 
unless it would be hurtful. Serve the food in 
small portions in an appetising manner. 
A small dish well cooked and served 
awakens an appetite, whilst a large and care¬ 
lessly dressed repast produces nausea and 
disgust. 

Be veiy patient and of an even and cheery 
temper when attending on a suffering invalid. 
Remember that illness often renders us un¬ 
reasonable and capricious. Listen with Icind- 
ness and sympathy to the complaints and 
murmurings of the poor sufferer. 
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MY WORK BASKET. 

ORNAMENTAL WORK FOR CLEVER FINGERS. 



X-tig. i.—Travelling and Shopping Basket. 


A cheap plaited straw basket may be made 
exceedingly pretty by the addition of a trim¬ 
ming composed of eight pointed scollops, cut 
out of any piece of coloured beige or light 
cloth. The size round the top must be ascer¬ 
tained, and divided into eight parts, which 
will give the width required for each scollop. 
These scollops can be braided with bright 
contrasting colours. The pattern should be 
traced on tissue paper, and tacked on the 
cloth : the braiding is then an easy matter and 
the paper can be pulled away when the work is 
finished. The scollops should have a narrow 
band of black, or some dark suitable shade of 
cloth or velvet, sewn round the edge, leaving 
the same width of cloth beyond, worked with 
a braid on each edge, and pattern of cross- 
stitching in netting-silk. After attaching the 
scollops to the basket, a full ruche of satin 
ribbon is fastened round the top with a cord 
formed of twisted braids or wool. The tas¬ 
sels are made of wool with knitted silk tops. 
The handles of the basket are better made of 
string, as they are stronger than straw, and 
can be easily covered with ribbon, or strips of 
cloth, and recovered when shabby. Strings of 
the same ribbon as the ruche are stitched on 
at the handles and tied across the basket. 



inside is slightly 
wadded. Sew 
four parts to- jk 
gether, and add 
another for the 
bottom of the 
box; the sixth 
part forms the lid, the outside of which is 
covered with a pattern embroidered on canvas, 
and well wadded. The edge is trimmed with 
ribbon leaves and a thick cord to match. A 
frill of satin ribbon is neatly sewn on the 
upper edges of the box, and hangs loose at 
the bottom. The box is mounted on four gilt 
balls. 

Fig. 3.—Work Bag. 

This bag is made of ecru-coloured canvas, 
and de laine or merino to match; the bottom is 
a round of canvas i8in. in circumference, to 
which the bag of merino is fastened. The 
lower part of the bag is covered half way up 
by six pieces of the canvas cut in rounded 
scollops embroidered with narrow woollen 
braid in blue or violet. A closely-plaited 
niche of blue de laine or fine merino trims 
each scollop. The bag is finished with a frill, 
and drawn with ribbon to match the 
ruches. 


fancy work, but have not much time to devote 
to it. 

The cushion is covered with the same 
material as the sofa and chairs, &c. The 
band of Penelope canvas, with designs 
cut out of brocade and worked on the 
canvas with fine yellow silk, gives it the 
appearance of hand embroidery. A running 
wreath, worked with shaded green silks for 
foliage, and blue forget-me-nots, greatly aids 
the delusion. The edges of the brocade are 
covered with a fine yellow silk braid, and 
each side is bordered with a bronze chenille 
crossed with silk of the same shade. The 
lozenges which appear on each side of the 
medallions are made of bronze - coloured 
merino, starred across alternately with yellow 
and blue silk. The outer edges of the band 
have a border of lozenges in the same style, 
but smaller in size. The face of the cushion 
may be made of bronze-coloured furniture 



F!G. 2.— Trinket Box for Toilet Table 
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The box is made of cardboard. Cut the 
board into six pieces, sin. in length, and 3m. 
in depth; cover them with blue, or any 
coloured satin to match the toilet. The 


FrG. 4.— Sofa Cushion. 

The novel and effective band of em¬ 
broidery on this cushion will be welcomed 
by our young friends who are fond of 


velvet, and corded with a thick twist of yellow 
and bronze. The tassels should match the 
colour of the cushion, and have good silk tops 
firmly sewn on each comer. 
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Fig. 4.—Crochet Edging with Coarse 
HonitonBraid-Heading, Medium Size 
Crochet Cotton and Fine Needle. 





Fig. 4. 

1st row.—Make a chain of nine stitches, 
miss one loop on braid, draw the thread 
through second loop, repeat to the length of 
edging required. 

2nd row*.—Make nine stitches ; work into 
centre stitch of first nine chain in last row, 
repeat; make two chain stitches and eight 
treble into the stitches of the third nine chain 
in first row*; repeat to end. 

3rd row*.—Commence on centre stitch of 
nine chain in second row. Work nine chain 
into next loop; make three chain, work 
eight treble into treble of second row, with 
one chain between each : two chain, work 
into centre stitch of following loop* ; repeat. 

4th row.—Commence in centre of nine 
chain in third row* ; make three chain, work a 
treble into each treble of last row, making two 
chain between, make three chain, work into 
centre stitch of nine chain* ; repeat. 

5th row. —Commence in same stitch as last 
row. 

*Make four chain, one treble, five chain, work 
back into the second, make one chain and 
repeat this over each treble stich in last row. 
Make four chain and join to the centre of loop 
as before *; repeat. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 

No. 3.—Crewel Work. 

The editor will present two prizes of Two 
Guineas and One Guinea to the two girls who 
shall produce the best worked bed satchels 
upon this design. No one over the age of 19 
will be eligible for a prize. 

Other deserving candidates will receive a 
Certificate of Merit. The last day 
for receiving the satchels is May-day, 1880, 
and each must be certified by a minister, 
teacher, or parent, as the competitor’s unaided 
work. 

It is intended to present the well worked 
satchels to the various hospitals and other 
charitable institutions, for the use of poor 
patients, who will find them most handy for 
holding their night dresses, pockethandker- 
chiefs, scent bottles, scissors, &c. 

The size of the satchel should be I9^in. 
by 13m. 

The name, age, and address of the com¬ 
petitor must be written upon paper and 
stitched upon the back of the satchel. 



Hints to the Competitors. 

The design should, first of all, be traced 
upon tracing paper to the required size, then 
pricked upon the wrong side, and tacked on 
to the material to be embroidered. The 
design should be rubbed over with powdered 
charcoal if the material is of a light colour, 
but with powdered chalk if dark. The powder 
thus passing through the pricked holes of the 
tissue paper will leave an impression on the 
material. This should then be lightly marked 
over with a lead pencil or a brqsh and a little 
Chinese white to fix the design, and then the 
work can be commenced in real earnest. 

The flowers might be worked in silk, while 
the leaves and stems would be nore effective 
in crewels. This would add relief to the flowers 


and foliage. The border should be worked in 
blue silk of various shades, and the line 
separating the border from the rest of the 
design also in blue. The edges of the satchel 
and of the pockets should be worked all round 
with crewels, the stitches close together so as to 
form a sort of border, the pockets are sewed 
on to the back of the satchel in this way. 

The material for the satchel might either be 
canvas or some dark coloured woollen 
material, but the choice is left entirely to the 
worker herself. 

The flowers used in the design are peach- 
blossoms, ox-eye daisy, and poppy. 

Particulars of the fourth Prize Competition 
(Plain Needlework) will be given in our next 
Number. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TREE ! 

A LOUD knock is heard at the door. Host 
rises to open it, and holds up his hands in 
great astonishment at seeing Father Christ¬ 
mas, who enters, followed by Frost, Snow, 
and a servant carrying, appa?‘ently , heavy 
carpet-bag and parcels which are put down 


My wife will be delighted. See, my dear, 

Here’s one you little thought could be so 
near.” 

(Hostess advances, and Host, turning again 
. to Father Christmas )—• 

J “We hardly hoped to see your face again 
So soon, but trust you will remain 

And share our pleasures.” _ 

Father Christmas (shaking hands with 
Hostess, and addressing her )— 

“ Shall I not intrude ? 

In coming thus wiMyou not deem me rude ?” 
Hostess— 

“ My husband’s friends are mine, but I, as well, 

Have known yoic longer than I care to tell. 

Where are the children ? Kiss me, little 
Snow.” 

(Kisses her, and turns to Frost) 

“ Shake hands, my boy. Dear, dear, how 
they do grow!” 

(Fog, who has been hanging back, here 
steals into the room and hides, as well as he 
can , behind one of the unlighted trees, as if 
i afraid of being seen by Father Christmas , 


WAlfi.So 


near the trees. . - -j - 0 - - -— .., 

Host (shaking hands with Father Christ - I who is now seated . The Hostess , assisted by 


mas )— 

“ My very oldest friend ! I do declare ! 

A thousand welcomes ! take this easy chair. 


servant , hands refreshments to Father Christ¬ 
mas , Frost , and Snow , but does not obseiwe 
Fog in his hiding-place.) 


Hostess (addressing Father Christmas )— 
“I am so grieved that such an honoured guest 
Was not in time to sup with all the rest.” 

Father Christmas— 

“ Don’t name it, pray, I only can be blamed, 
And, at so late an hour, I feel ashamed 
To trespass on your kindness by a call.” 
Hostess— 

“ A hearty welcome meets you from us all; 
We’re only too delighted you have come, 

And that you find us, with our friends, * At 
I-Iome.’ ” 






















































Father Christmas ( accepting refresh- 
merits )— 

“ Thanks, thanks. Some lemonade, I take 
no wine. 

Ah ! Frost, my boy, I’m sure that cake is fine. 
You are a biting fellow, people say, 

And I have watched you, as you bit your way 
Through that large hunch, and made it dis¬ 
appear. 

True, Winter is a hungry time of year ; 

But if there’s famine, you will be to blame ; 
’Tis well that others supped befor eyou came.” 

(They pish away their pates and refuse 
more.) 

Host— 

“ Our friends are begging that you’ll say a 
word 

Or two to them, you are so seldom heard 
Amongst us.” 

Father Christmas— 

“ Certainly, though I did not expet to speak, 
But still I’ll try.” 

[He rises, and leaning on his staff, addresses 
the guests, Frost and Snow standing, one at 
each side of him.) 

Father Christmas— 

“I’m Father Christmas, as no doubt you 
know; 

I made your first acquaintance long ago. 

And, since that time, have paid an annual 
call, 

True to the minute, upon one and all ; 

And as I’ve journeyed on from place to 
place, 

Could read a welcome upon every face. 

No cold rebuff, or, ‘ Master’s not at home,’ 

Has ever greeted me when I have come ; 

But all the children—bless each little dear ! 
Counted each hour a day when I drew near, 
And whispered, as they helped to stone the 
plums, 

‘ Shan’t you be glad when dear old Christmas 
comes ? ’ 

[Slowly and- solemnly spoken.) 

“ Still Father Christmas must one trial bear, 
Sometimes he comes and finds an empty 
chair; 

Finds that the hand lies cold that used to 
clasp 

His own in friendship’s warmest, kindest 
grasp.” 

[Here Father Christmas's voice must tremble. 
He sighs, puts his hand before his face for a 
moment, and pauses. Then, apparently re¬ 
covering himself, he continues.) 

“Away these tears, we meet now to rejoice, 
And, while I paused a moment, sure a voice 
Said ‘ Gone before, not lost; in realms above 
You’ll meet to part no more with those you 
love.’ ” 

[Slight pause.) 

“Perhaps you wonder I am here to-night, 
Think New Year had put Christmas out of 
sight ? 

And so it had; but hearing there was fun 
Going on amongst y&u, I just thought ‘I’ll run 
In for an hour or two to make a call, 

And in my wallet take a gift for all.’ 

Besides, I do declare until to-night 
I’ve had no time to see the electric light. 

If I am late blame those two chicks of mine ; 
One [points alternately to Frost and Snow, 
who laugh and chuckle) froze the road, the 
other blocked the line. 

I’ll introduce you to these children two. 

You see them, my son Frost, my daughter 
Snow.” 

[As their names are mentioned, Frost and 
Snow bend politely to the guests, whose in¬ 
stinctive good manners, of course , suggests the 
proper acknowledgment, and Father Christ¬ 
mas continues, shaking his fist at Frost.) 

“ Frost is a sharp youngn*ascal, full of tricks, 
Famous for putting housewives in a fix ; 

He stops their pipes, makes their gaslights go 
jump, 
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e pump, 
ed each nose, 
your toes.” 


Leaves not a drop of water in tin 
He numbs your fingers, pinches 
And scatters chilblains upon all 

(While Father Christmas telh of his doings 
Frost should shrug his shoulders and laugh 
quietly, as if enjoying the recital of his tricks 
Father Ch?‘istmas then points to Snow ana 
describes her.) 

“My daughter Snow is a much milder child; 
But even she is just a little wild. 

When Frost and Fog and she get out together 
I cannot say that they improve the weather : 
They whirl about like elves, in maddest glee, 
And will not heed a single word from me. 
Wind gives a howl, Snow slaps you on the 
back, 

Fills your eye corners, covers up your track ; 
Bewildering Fog then leads you such a dance 
You can’t tell Ludgate Hill from Spain or 
France.” 

[Father Christmas glances round, catches 
sight of Fog, whose half-subdued- laugh has 
interrupted him, and exclaims in astonish¬ 
ment.) 

“Why Fog is here! Come out, sir; make 
your bow.” 

“(Fog gives a sulky nod, but does not come 


any nearer.) 

“ He is so thick you scarce can see him now; 
I’m glad to say he is no child of mine ; 

He dulls our sports, and nightly takes the shine 
Out of our revels, throws his ugly cloak 
On all things—like the blackest smoke ; 

Soils Nature’s face, and I’ve no doubt that he 
Would like to cover up our Christmas Tree. 
But here, mid brightness, joy, and social glee, 
[Shakes his fist at Fog) 

We bid defiance, Master Fog, to thee. 

Now I must stop ; Frost has a tale to tell; 
And Snow perhaps may say a word as well.” 
Frost— 


“ Our father is like fathers everywhere ; 

He has no word of praise for us to spare. 

Pie shakes his head [imitates Father Christ¬ 
mas;), tells all we do amiss, 

And shows his sore displeasure by—a kiss! 

Pie will say nothing for us when we’re nigh, 
So, to defend my character I’ll try: 

I froze the streams. Speak now, ye skaters, tell 
If Frost in Winter does not serve you well ? 
Boys! I appeal to you who love to glide 
O’er frozen surface—Who prepared the slide ? ” 
[Snow now begins, and, at the proper places, 
points to portions of the little winter scene to 
illustrate her words.) 

Snow— 

“ I threw a carpet of the purest white 
O’er Nature’s barrenness, and, out of sight 
Hid desolation—clothed the leafless trees 
With beauty, till the lightest breeze 
Brought glittering showers like diamonds all 


around. 

I warmed the roots that lay beneath the 
ground. 

Ye boys and girls, I pray you, let me know 
Where would have been your snowballs but 
for Snow ?” 


Frost— 

“ I faiiy pictures drew, with cunning hand, 
And flung them, broadcast, over all the 
land.” 

[Fog growls out from his corner, from 
which he will not stir.) 

Fog— 

“ I hid a thief that ran from the police.” 

Father Christmas [indignantly )— 

“ A pretty thing to boast of, rascal! Peace ! 
Fog [eagerly, and as if to re-establish his 
reputatio?i )— 

“ I hid a bridge the robber should have 
crossed.” 

Frost— 

“ And but for me his life would have been lost. 
On the firm ice a safe retreat he found; 

But for that frozen brook he’d have been 
drowned.” 
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Fog— 

“ I made old fogies cough and moan and 
wheeze ; 

Crept up their noses, forced them all to 
sneeze.” 

Snow— 

“ I did my best to save them from all harm, 
Snowed up their thresholds, and so kept 
them warm.” 

Father Christmas— 

“Enough, my children, we have work to do, 
Our little gifts to share, dear friends, with you; 
They are but trifles, still, a straw will show 
To each observer how the wind doth blow ; 

And these, though straws, to each and all will 
prove 

From Father Christmas they are marks of love.” 

[Father Christmas unlocks his ca?pet-bag , 
and begins to take out the articles and lay them 
in order upon the table, from which the 
refreshments have beeen quietly removed. 
Hostess comes forward, and offers to assist him 
in unpacking the various parcels.) 

Hostess— 

“ Shall I unpack your wallet ? Sure ’twill ease 
Your task a little.” 

Father Christmas— 

“Madam, if you please.” 

(When all are arranged, Father Christmas 
takes a paper in his hand, on which are 
written the names of the guests. In a line with 
each name is that of the article to be given, and 
a little couplet is to be said, as it is handed 
over, by one of the characters—Father Christ¬ 
mas, Frost, or Snow, as the case may be.) 

Father Christmas— 

“ Girls to my son, boys unto Snow draw near, 
You’ll find for each I've brought a souvenir.” 

[As soon as the distribution of presents is 
commenced-, Fog, feeling himself one too many, 
slips quietly away, and is seen no more in 
character, but gets rid- of his cloak, and re¬ 
turns to the room in his own proper person to 
see the conclusion.) 

(Pretty needle-case and needles for a girl.) 
Father Christmas— 

“ A stitch in time, some wise old people say, 
May save your taking nine another day.” 
(Bottle of perfume for boy.) 

Snow— 

“Who sprinkles this upon his Sunday clothes 
Will scatter sweets around where’er he goes.” 
(Baby doll for little girl.) 

Frost— 

“ A baby ! This of children is the best, 

I’ll guarantee she ne’er disturbs your rest.” 

(A very harmless box of parlour fireworks, 
but with a terrible name.) 

Father Christmas— 

“ A Diabolical Box ! For Fog alone 
This can be meant [turns round to look for 
Fog, who is no longer visible). I vow the 
rascal’s gone ! ” 

[Gives it to the boy who has taken the part, 
and who is now amongst the guests.) 

(Woollen muffler, for a gentleman.) 
Snow— 

“ East wind, a spiteful, throat-attacking wight 
is; 

With this you may defy him and—bron¬ 
chitis !” 

(Bottle of perfume for a girl.) 

Frost— 

“ ‘ Sweets to the sweet.’ That saying sure is 
true, 

I prove it when I hand this gift to you.” 
(Packet of ornamental note paper for young 
lady.) 

Father Christmas— 

“ Some pretty note paper, my dear, for you ; 
The very thing to use for billets-doux !” 
(Chinese puzzle, for a boy. 

Snow— 

“ ‘A Chinese Mystery.’ Ah well! No doubt 
A clever lad like you will find it out.” 
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(Photographic album, for girl.) 

Frost— 

“ A photographic album here you see ; 

Put in your friends, but keep a place for me.” 
(China box, shaped like a loaf, and containing 
perfume, either for boy or girl.) 
Father Christmas— 

“ Only a small one ; but I’ve heard it said 
That half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
(Gentleman’s purse.) 

Snow— 

“ If you put money in and take none out 
You’ll be a millionaire in time no doubt.” 
(Pair of China figures, for a little girl). 

F ROST— 

“ These children never quarrel, scold, nor 
fight; 

No need for you to put them out of sight.” 
(Book, for either boy or girl.) 
Father Christmas— 

“ Within this little volume you will find 
Something to please and to inform the mind.” 
(Box of bon-bons, for a child.) 

Snow— 

“ Don’t eat too fast, for fear you should be ill, 
And need to take a powder or a pill.” 

(A lady’s purse, for Hostess.) 

Frost— 

“ I hope you’ll find in this, where’er you 
live, 

Money to lend, and spend, and some to give.” 
(Game—“Go-bang” or “draughts”—for a 
boy.) 

Father Christmas— 

“ This is a game, my lad, which you may play 
In any place, at any time of day.” 

(Toy pistol, for a boy.) 

Snow— 

“ When out of use, upon your highest shelf 
Deposit this, and—do not shoot yourself!” 
(Pincushion, for girl.) 

F ROST— 

“ Pick up a pin where’er you see it lie, 

Or you will want a pin before you die.” 
(Miniature hat-box, full of chocolate creams, 
for boy.) 

Father Christmas— 

“If you have planned a summer trip to go, 
This will be ready for your best chapeau .” 
(Lace tie, for girl.) 

Father Christmas— 

“ A dainty tie, my dear; you’ll put it on, 

But wait till Frost, and Snow, and I are gone.” 
(Box of toy soldiers, for a boy.) 

Snow— 

“ Would that all battles might begin and end 
As when you fight with these, my little friend.” 
(Writing case, for a girl.) 

Frost— 

“ When using this to ask your friends to tea, 
Please don’t forget to send a card for me.” 

{Father Christmas looks about as if he has 
lost something, then rummaging his carpet¬ 
bag once more he discovers the missing 
article.) 

(A pair of worked sl’ppers for th* Host.) 
Father Christmas— 

“ These for our kindly Host, before we go, 
And may they ne’er enclose a gouty toe.” 

(.Father Christmas , Frost , and Snow then 
throw handfuls of crackers and bon-bons to 
the young guests, saying )— 

“Though Father Christmas cannot bring you 
flowers, 

He does his best, and sweets around you 
showers.” 

{Father Christmas alone, and fastening up 
his empty carpet bag.) 

“Our pleasant task is ended—we must go ; 

So, children, say ‘ Good-bye ’ to Frost and 
Snow.” 

Children, Host, and Hostess— 

“Don’t go, don’t go.” 

Father Christmas— 

“Alas! we must away. 
Time flies, and time forbids a longer stay. 

{A general handshaking ensues , during 


which Host, Hostess, Frost, Snow, and 
Father Christmas all say, alternately) 
“Good night to all. Glad days; bright 
health, good cheer, 

And may we meet again another year.” 

{Father Ch ristmas resu mes h is staff and goes 
out with his companions as the last words are 
uttered, and the “ Christmas Tree ” is over.) 


In our particular case the youngsters who 
took the parts were immediately recalled by a 
tremendous storm of applause, and a great 
many kind things were said about the simple 
entertainment provided for our young guests. 
We had reason to think the elder ones enjoyed 
it quite as much as the juveniles ; and I hope, 
if the same scene should be enacted in other 
homes, it will go as cheerily and leave as 
pleasant a memory as it did in ours. 

I have given a few couplets to suit little 
articles that are commonly found on Christmas 
trees ; but these are only samples, as I cannot, 
even in imagination, choose your gifts for you 
and fit them all with rhymes. 

I think, however, that any intelligent girl 
could compose simple rhymes to suit the 
articles selected, the cost of each of which 
should be duly calculated, so that the money 
allotted for this purpose may not be exceeded. 

Perhaps, if you like this, I may be tempted 
to write out some of our “ Fireside Charades.” 

Ruth Lamb. 


A USEFUL BIRD. 

WHEN people in derision say, 

“ A perfect goose is she,” 

It seems to me the other way; 

In praise it ought to be. 

A goose is such a useful bird, 

And was more useful still 
When all who wrote, as I have heard, 
Wrote only with a quill. 

And there are some who still delight 
In the old-fashioned plan ; 

Who never did with steel pens write, 
And never will, nor can. 

Thus quills to them are useful things, 
So long as they can write. 

Then there’s the feather bed that 
brings 

Them ease and rest at night. 

We know the flesh is good to eat, 
And when the year comes round 
To Michaelmas, no greater treat 
Than roast goose can be found. 
Then there’s the oily, fatty part 
Which makes our chapped hands 
soft— 

When frost or wind has made them 
smart 

Full many a time and oft. 

And there is yet another thing, 

Which housemaids can apply— 

A thoroughly dried goose’s wing 
Will make the cobwebs fly. 

I am not versed in classic lore 
(So much the greater pity), 

But it is said, in days of yore, 

A goose once saved a city. 

So if you’re ever said to be 
Exactly like a goose, 

You can reply, “ I’m glad to see 
I am of so much use.” 


TWO BIRTPIDAY'S. 

By Rev. T. S. Millington, Author of 
“ Boy and Man,” See. 

It was Eflie 
Johnson’s birth¬ 
day. 

A birthday, 
like Christmas, 
comes but once 
a year. All the 
more reason for 
keeping it when 
it comes. Effie 
would gladly 
have kept hers 
fora whole week 
if that had been 
possible; but the 
shades of even¬ 
ing close over 
birthdays as over 
other days. 

Effie received 
a great many 
presents, for she 
had a great 
many friends. 
These presents 
included a great 
m any nice 
things, one of 
them being the 
first number of 
The Girl’s Own Paper. But she had 
another gift of a different kind. The others 
were keepsakes, and would keep: this 
was not intended to be kept. The others 
were precious for the givers’ sake : this one 
had an interest of its own. The others had 
their own special charms or uses which would 
not change: but this represented unknown 
possibilities, and was made to be changed. It 
was a crown, a silver crown—five shillings ; 
and what this crown should be changed into 
was a very pleasant subject for speculation. 

Of course, as it was to be spent, there could 
be no reason for not spending it at once. 
Though it was bright anti new, Effie did not 
want to look at it or to hang it like a locket 
from her neck. So her brother wasHo drive 
her to a neighbouring town that she might lay 
it out. 

And this was another subject for congratu¬ 
lation : for Eflie was to have her choice of 
seats in the pony trap, which was a miniature 
dog-cart, with room for two in front and one 
behind. She had often sat in front and wished 
very much to try the back seat, just for a 
change. She was fond of change, as we have 
already hinted, and now her opportunity was 
come. 

They started. Ben, the brother, with an 
elder sister, were in front, and Effie at the 
back, with a strap before her to keep her from 
being shot off into the road as they whirled 
round the corners ; for Ben was known to be a 
sharp driver. They went at a great pace, and, 
as she looked down at the road, it seemed to 
come from under the vehicle like a torrent, and 
to pour away in a steady, rapid stream behind 
her. She soon got used to it, however, and, 
feeling herself safe, ventured to undo the strap. 
It was so unpleasant to be “ tied in.” She 
kept her place just as well without it—till they 
came to a sharp turn, when the pony took it 
into his head, or his heels, to quicken his pace 
suddenly. 

Then the catastrophe which her careful 
mother would have guarded against took place. 
Effie was thrown from her seat and fell at full 
length on a very soft place in the road. 

“ Goodee gracious me ! ” said a voice near 
her, before she could pick herself up. “ Be ve 
hurted, miss ? ” ^ 

“ I hope not,” said Effie, looking first to 
the mud upon her clothes and then to the 
good woman who hurried up to help her. 
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“ Then it’s a good thing for you that the 
road was so soft,” said the woman; “it do 
want mending sadly; it be all of a sludge ; 
and you be in a pretty pucker from head to 
foot and up again, that’s certain. Doee come 
into my house and let me wipe ye down wi’ a 
wet flannel.” 

Effie looked after the “trap,” but it was 
hidden from her sight by a turn in the road. 
She had not been missed yet, evidently. She 
supposed Ben would return for her pre¬ 
sently, when he 
found that she 
was not with 
him. Meantime, 
though she did 
not like the idea 
of the wet flannel 
upon her dress, 
it would be 
desirable to get 
rid of some of 
the mud. So 
she followed the 
good woman in¬ 
to the cottage. 

There was a 
poor girl sitting 
near the fire, 
looking pale and 
ill. 

“ That’s my 
daughter,” said 
the old woman; 

“ she have been 
poorly.” 

“ I am very 
sorry,” said 
Eflie. 

“ She don’t 
look like thir¬ 
teen, do she?” 
said the woman ; 

“ but that’s her 
age, and this is 
her birthday.” 

“ Dear me,” 
cried Effie; 

“ why that’s my 
7<ge and this is 
my birthday! ” 

“Think of 
that now,” said 
the woman; 

“why that’s 
quite a allegory! 

Then you might 
be twins, you 
two.” 

They did not 
look like twins 
at all. Effie was 
strong, healthy, 
plump, and 
rather tall for 
her age ; her 
cheek was ruddy 
and her eye clear 
and bright. 

Polly was thin, 
stunted, sharp- 
featured, pale 
and wan. 

“ Plave you had many presents to-day?” 
Effie asked, thinking of those which she had 
herself received. 

“ Presents ?” said the girl, as if she hardly 
understood her. 

“ Yes, birthday presents !” 

The girl shook her head. The question 
seemed to her a foolish one. She never had 
presents on her birthday, and did not expect 
any. She would hardly have remembered 
that it was her birthday if it had not happened 
to be the 29th of September; and that was 
rent-day also. So they had good reason to 
remember it, especially when times were hard. 

“ Polly have been very ill,” her mother 


said, looking at her tenderly. “She be in a 
mending way now, I do think. "When she 
can begin to get out a bit the air will do her 
good and help her on.” 

Polly looked dolefully at the window and 
shivered. 

She did not want to go out, she said ; it 
was so cold. 

“ It’s not cold to-day,” said Effie. 

“ Aint it ?” said Polly ; “it strikes cold to 
me.” 



EFFIE WITH ONE OF HER BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


“ You must be well wrapped up,” said the 
woman, “ before you ventures out. I shall get 
you a bit of flannel next week, now the rent’s 
done wi’.” 

Effie wondered what the rent had to do 
with flannel; but at that moment she caught 
sight of the dog-cart, for which she had been 
all the while on the look-out; and, bidding 
her friends a hasty farewell, ran out. 

Ben drew up for her at once ; and was glad 
to find her safe and sound. He helped her to 
her place, and fastened the strap, which Effie 
promised not again to undo; and then they 
went on their way to the town. 

“ I hope, though, you are really not hurt, 


Effie,” he said anxiously, after they had gone 
some distance. 

“ No—not at all.” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” 

“ Yes ; why do you ask ?” 

“ You seem so silent.” 

“ I was only thinking.” 

“ Thinking of what—your birthday ?” 

“Yes, and of something else,” she an¬ 
swered. 

Effie found it a very difficult thing to satisfy 
herself that day. 

She asked the 
price of a great 
many things, and 
bought none of 
them. At last 
she stopped 
thoughtfully at 
the door of a 
small draper’s 
shop. 

“ I’ll go in 
here,” she said, 
with sudden de¬ 
termination. 

“ In there ? ” 
cried her sister. 
“ You won’t find 
anything there 
to suit you.” 

“ Five yards 
of that red flan¬ 
nel at the door, 
marked ‘ only 
one shilling,’ ” 
said Effie to the 
shopman. 

Looking at 
her sister with 
a smile, half 
ashamed, and 
ruddier in the 
face than ever, 
she put down 
her crown upon 
the counter, saw 
the red flannel 
cut off, took up 
the parcel and 
returned with it 
to the “trap.” 

“ Now,” said 
she, “I’m ready. 
Let us go home; 
the same way 
that we came.” 

She stopped 
the carriage at 
the cottage door, 
and went in with¬ 
out any cere¬ 
mony. 

“There,” she 
said to Polly, 
opening the 
parcel before 
her ; “ there’s a 
birthday present 
for you” 

Polly could not 
speak a word; 
but her pale 
cheek flushed and her eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. The next moment they grew dim ; 
for she was very weak. 

“Bless your dear heart,” cried the woman. 
“ Why, however you could go for to think of 
such a thing! Bless you, my dear young 
miss, again and again I say. It will be the 

saving of Polly, please God. I said as you 

might be twins, didn’t I; and it do look like 
it, don’t it ? ” 

“ Sisters, at all events,” said Effie. “We 
are all brothers and sisters, aren’t we ? ” 

Then she went away again, happier far than 
if she had spent a dozen crowns upon herself, 
and kept a dozen birthdays. 
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HOW THE GIRLS ARRAYED THEIR 
SITTING-ROOM. 

“Mrs. Trevelyan wishes to speak to 
yon, young ladies, if you please,” said a plea- 
sant-looking woman servant, opening the 
door of a room wherein were two young girls 
aged respectively sixteen and fourteen. 

“I wish,” said Nora, the younger, “that 
Miller would leave off calling us young ladies , 
it makes one feel so juvenile, why can’t she 
call us by our names, it is more respectful and 
—and—more dignified, you know, and what 
ever can this wonderful cousin want with me ? 
What is she like, Mabel ? you saw her when 
she came last night. Oh, why—why couldn’t 
she stay away till we got the house in a little 
better order; of course, all our energies have 
been directed to making papa’s library and 
just the few rooms we really required ready, 
and I think, considering it is only two months 
since we came, and we are young women of 
limited means, we have done very well; we 
might have gradually worked on the arrange¬ 
ment of our sitting-room and made it really 
nice for this fashionable lady if she had 
not come for a month or two.” 

“Youknow,” responded Mabel, “she has 
not come just to see your idea of a pleasant 
room, but because her doctor has ordered her 
to Devonshire for a inonth, and as her hus¬ 
band is going to Russia, and it would benic^r 
for her to be with friends, she proposed 
coming to us. As to your question what is 
she like, I answer she is as charming as she is 
beautiful, and as elegant as she is good, and 
so far from hindering your cherished projects, 
when papa said last night he was sdrry we had 
not quite completed all our arrangements, she 
said directly, on the contrary, she was very glad, 
because we would perhaps let her help us.” 

“That was nice of her,” said Nora; “but 
her ideas will be very different from ours, she 
will, I daresay, want to paper the walls with 
blue china and Queen Anne all the furniture.” 

“Oh Nora!” exclaimed Mabel, “what 
would she, or any one, say to such a phrase 
as papering with china—and how long has 
Queen Anne been a verb ? ” 

“I know I am dreadfully careless, Mabel 
darling ; don’t analyse me now, dear, and you 
shall hear me talk to Mrs. Trevelyan in a 
style that Dr. Johnson would be proud of.” 

A few steps brought them to Mrs. Treve¬ 
lyan’s room, and impulsive Nora lost her 
heart at once to the beautiful woman who 
welcomed her so pleasantly. 

“ I sent for you,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, “ be¬ 
cause I am all anxiety to begin the furnishing 
and beautitying of our sitting-room, and as 
we mean to do all we possibly can ourselves, 
we shall have plenty of occupation. I looked 
into the room this morning, and I have come 
to the conclusion that the late vicar was not a 
man of infinite taste, and that the house has 
had no lady occupants before your arrival. 
There seems a total want of all those little 
elegancies that add so much to the refinement 
of a house and that speak so plainly of a 
woman’s presence and taste. 

Mabel and Nora looked at each other, hesi¬ 
tated and blushed ; then Nora said hurriedly : 
“ You know, Mrs. Trevelyan, we are not at 
all rich at any time, and have less money to 
waste than usual just now.” 

“ No one has money to 7 vasie,” was the re¬ 
sponse, “ while we have the poor to help.” 

“Pray, pray, forgive me,” said Nora, “it 
does me good to hear you talk like that; how 
very different you are to what I expected; we 
shan’t be afraid to tell you what we have 
done with our money. The fact is, we have 
spent it in helping a poor woman to re-furnish 
her little cottage; all her things were sold by 
a hard landlord who woidd have his money ! 
So you see we must make things do by a 
little brushing up, and if we have a table 


and a carpet and two or three chairs, I sup¬ 
pose we must be contented.” A deep sigh 
at the conclusion of this sentence showed the 
degree of contentment arrived at. 

“I can assure you,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, 
“ that sort of thing will not content me. I 
mean your room to be elegant and comfort¬ 
able and at the most trifling expense, but a 
great deal of trouble, and some hard, but 
pleasant work. I will go and change my dress, 
as we are going to turn over dusty furni¬ 
ture, and remember what a dear old aunt of 
mine says—“ the most perfectly dressed 
woman is she whose toilette is the best 
adapted to the circumstances at the time of 
wearing it.” 

A few moments later found the trio in the 



sitting-room, the two girls turning over and 
examining every ornament and piece of furni¬ 
ture—and their cousin with a long strip of 
paper and a pencil, writing down the various 
articles and adding descriptive remarks and 
suggestions as she did so. 

“ Firstly, a dear old spindle-legged little 
table—evidently japanned years and years ago, 
and three chairs to match, the ornamentation 
worn off, and the seats worn out.” 

“How should you like to have black and 
gold chairs instead of these ? ” 

“Above everything,” said Nora, “but 
black and gold furniture is far beyond my 
fondest dreams.” 

“ It need not be,” said Mrs. Trevelyan. 
“ Any common painted wooden chair can be 
transformed into a really elegant article of 
furniture with some black enamel paint. I 
bought some in London and some of Judson’s 
liquid gold. Nothing is easier to use. The 
furniture must first of all be thoroughly cleansed 


with soap and strong soda and water, to free it 
from grease. Then, when quite dry, the black 
paint is put on with a brush smoothly and 
carefully; when dry it has a beautifully- 
enamelled surface. This must be allowed 
to become perfectly dry before the gold is 
applied. The gold powder is sold in a bottle, 
another accompanies it, containing a dark- 
coloured liquid ; a little of the latter is put in 
a tiny glass like a salt-cellar—also sold with 
the other things—then a small quantity of 
gold powder is shaken in and mixed with a 
soft sable brush. If you want to cover a 
large surface, you take a large sable or camel’s- 
hair brush ; if you mean to make fine lines or 
designs a small sable is best.” 

“Is it not very expensive ? ” asked Mabel. 

“ Quite the contrary. The black enamel is 
a shilling, the gilding things are the same 
price, the bottles and the little glass together. 
The gold is as easy to put on with a brush as 
any colour, and a very little practice helps 
you to mix it properly ; you should of 
course try a little on something useless 
first. Both paint and gold go a long way, and 
you would be surprised to see how many 
things may be made ornamental with them. 
For the chairs and table we shall of course 
gild all those little rings and corners on the 
legs, and treat the backs of the chairs in the 
same manner. You would hardly expect to 
see such a thing as kitchen chairs in a 
drawing-room, but I can assure you that I 
have seen in some very fashionable morning- 
rooms and drawing-rooms one or two regu¬ 
lar ‘Windsor chairs,’ as they are called, 
blackened and gilded. They looked very 
handsome and are very comfortable and sub¬ 
stantial. I find many of my gentlemen 
visitors quite delighted with them, who have 
a horror of fragile, miniature seats, so fashion¬ 
able just now.” 

“ How about the seats ? ” asked Mabel; 
“ they are so shabby—we can have them re- 
caned, but they would not look nice.” 

“That would cost is. 6d. each,” said Mrs. 
Trevelyan; “we can make them look much 
better than that for less money. We will nail 
some strong webbing across underneatli the 
seats to make them firm.” 

“I see,” interrupted Nora — “then we’ll 
make some cushions.” 

“ Wrong this time, Nora,” said her cousin, 
“ for a wonder we can buy them cheaper than 
we could make them ; at many shops they are 
selling very nice seats for chairs, well stuffed, 
and caught down by buttons— capitonne the 
French call it — I don’t know the English 
equivalent—for 6Jd.; we could not make them 
for that, and if you have no material we can 
turn to account, we will get some handsome 
cretonne, or half-a-yard of Roman satin, at c^s. 
the yard, would cover them — it is double 
width, and would leave us some pieces for 
other purposes. That is a nice chair—that 
one with the broken leg—I mean, it would be, 
if mended; that is easy, we can have a plain 
common wooden one—the village carpenter 
can do that—if we had any brothers here we 
could be independent of him even ; then we 
will make a loose cover of cretonne*■ to fit 
nicely, and no one will know the deformities 
that are hidden.” 

“ What else have we? An old mirror with 
broken frame, but a very nice plate, and three 
old picture frames, sadly tarnished—for the 
latter I prescribe at once. We will fill up the 
places that have been broken with a little 
putty, and then re-gild the whole with the 
same gold as the chairs. The mirror frame 
must be treated quite differently—for this we 
will cut out a circle of mill-board, four inches 
wide, and thick enough to be firm ; we will 
fasten cotton wool on this, making it much 
thicker in the centre, so as to make a curved 
surface, and then cover the whole with velvet, 
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good velveteen at least. What have you 
there, Mabel ?” 

“ A scrap-book, perfectly new—that is, I 
mean it has not been used. All the inside is 
quite good, but the cover is stained and dirty— 
it is of no use.” 

“Indeed, Miss Disdainful, / hope you will 
honour it with a place when you have 
treated it as I shall suggest. What is in that 
cupboard, Nora ?” 

“ Only rubbish,” said Nora, looking in. 
“Two little pails like children have on the sands, 
and a dirty old waste paper basket; 1 don’t 
think even you, Mrs. Trevelyan, can do any¬ 
thing with them.” 

“Bring them out, if you please,” was the 
response. “Two nice little substantial pails, 
and a basket whose only fault is its faded 
appearance, to be spoken of in that disre¬ 
spectful manner ! Why, those little pails have 
saved us at least a shilling, and the paper 
basket we could not buy for double that sum, 
and for less than three shillings we can turn 
them into ‘ useful and ornamental articles ’ as 
they say at bazaars.” 

“ I can quite understand the use of the 
basket,” said Mabel, “but am quite at a loss 
as to the destiny of common little pails.” 

“ I shall always keep the basket full of torn 
papers with writing on,” said Nora, “it will 
look so literary .” 

“There’s something else in this corner,” 
said Mabel; “something with a lot of legs.” 

“ Perhaps it’s a skeleton, suggested Nora, 
rather awestruck; “if it is, don’t get it out, 
please.” 

“ That would not account for its having a 
number of legs,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, laugh¬ 
ing, “ without it were the skeleton of a centi¬ 
pede ; you ought to study Natural History, 
Nora; I will lend you a beautiful Essay on 
the Horse, commencing thus :—‘ The horse 
is a noble animal; he is also a quadruped. 
He has four legs— one at each corner .’ ” 

That’s just what it is,” said Mabel, after the 
laughter provoked by the Essay had subsided ; 
“it is a horse! a clothes-horse with three 
Haps, we certainly shall not want that.” 

“ Oh yes we shall! that’s just what we shall 
want,” said their visitor, 

“Well!” exclaimed Nora, “I must say if 
any one had told me I should have decorated 
our drawing-room with clothes-horses and 
wooden pails, I should have wondered how 
ever those things could have been made orna¬ 
mental.” 

“ I am all anxiety about those little pails,” 
continued Nora. 

“ The pails,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, “ are 
destined for laclie pots, to put the red flower¬ 
pots in, which are to contain ferns, or any 
llowers you choose. Here are some sugges¬ 
tions on the subject; I leave you to select 
which you will carry out. They may be 
enamelled black, and simply have gold rings 
round them; or you can gild them in diagonal 
stripes, like lattice-work; or, you may leave 
a band round, and paint that some bright 
colour—the blue or pink one sees on china, 
and on this put gold scrolls, or, make the 
band gold, and put black scroll work on it ; 
better still, leave an oval on each side, paint 
it—we will say, turquoise blue, and put in the 
centre a spray of ferns or flowers, or a figure, 
either in colours or shaded greys, cut from a 
good cretonne, with a gilt rim round the oval. 
You would not believe how nice the despised 
little pails will look. You might also paint 
them all over any colour you like—say deep 
china blue, or sage green, and cut from cre¬ 
tonne, or some Japanese fabric, sprays and 
flowers of Oriental design; or if you prefer 
them more rustic looking, you can cover them 
with virgin cork, or small twigs, nuts, and 
little broken branches, and half walnut-shells, 
acorns, &c. They may be made very effective 
either way. You see it is really the thought 


and labour bestowed on things that make ; 
them valuable. I consider I have done my 
duty with regard to those little pails, what is 
next on the list ?” 

“ The clothes-horse,” answered Mabel, “ to 
what purpose is this noble steed to be 
turned ?” 

“ Of the clothes-horse,” said Mrs. Tre¬ 
velyan, “I purpose making a three-leaved 
screen, be it known to you that no modern 
drawing, sitting, or morning-room is considered 
furnished without, at least, one screen, and 
really no piece of furniture has a greater 
raison d'etre , it can be moved about to pre¬ 
serve from draughts, it makes a cosy comer on 
cold days when the room seems too large to 
be pleasant; I propose covering this frame¬ 
work with a coarse canvas fastened strongly 
with tacks, the canvas to be covered with 
paper; so much for the foundation of our 
screen. The woodwork will be hidden by 
bands of stamped leather, sold in strips of 
two or three inches wide and very cheap. 
This will be fastened on by fancy brass-headed 
nails. On one side we will have Japanese 
papers, figures, and flowers, &c., on a black 
mound, and on the other some broderie 
Perse .” 

“ That sounds very grand,” said the girls, 
“ is it difficult ?” 

“ Quite the contrary, and there really is 
nothing so effective ; it has another desirable 
quality, it is by no means expensive. “Bro¬ 
derie Perse ” is simply the application of 
designs cut from cretonne, and it has all the 
appearance of the most elaborate embroidery. 
Roman satin is about the best material for the 
foundation, and it is so wide and wears so 
well, it is quite worth the money, especially 
as you will have the trouble of working, and 
naturally wish it to last a long time. The 
materials, then, are Roman satin, or as it is 
sometimes called, silk sheeting, pieces of 
cretonne, and a few skeins of coloured silk. 
The cretonne is very inexpensive, bought in 
small remnants ; and since this work has 
become so fashionable many upholsterers 
keep small pieces on purpose. Choose 
your designs, graceful wreaths, garlands, 
long sprays, Watteau figures, aquatic plants, 
birds, butterflies, &c. &c., and cut them 

out quite closely with a sharp pair of 
small scissors, then arrange them according to 
taste; this is really the most difficult part, 
the great secret is not to overcrowd your 
pattern. You have three leaves to cover, I 
should certainly make one—the centre, I 
think—a water scene—a water lily or two in 
the foreground, long grass, and aquatic plants 
at the sides, a smaller lily, a little higher, to 
give the effect of middle distance, and a crane 
oh! you must have a crane !—standing in 
the waters, and a dragon-fly hovering over the 
leaves. 

“ All these pieces must be fastened on with 
small pins, standing upright; then, when 
your design is quite decided on, draw lightly 
with a pencil just round each piece; if you 
do not take this precaution, it is impossible to 
remember the exact locality of each, and your 
work,will have to be done over again. The 
backs of all the patterns are just lightly 
wetted with arrowroot paste, or thin gum, 
taking great care not to wet to the edge, or the 
pressure of the cloth afterwards, which is 
necessary to flatten the cretonne, will infallibly 
carry the moisture on to the foundation. Then, 
when all this is quite diy, comes the em¬ 
broidering. In my opinion, it is a great mis¬ 
take to overdo this, the delicate shading of 
the cretonne is far superior to the heavy effect 
produced by covering it too closely with the 
silk. You must take a needleful of silk of the 
colour at the edge of your design, and throw 
a few stitches of unequal length just over the 
edge, sufficiently to keep this well down ; a 
few threads thrown over the veins of the 


leaves, or to outline the petals of flowers, are 
effective, and the dragon-fly will bear a good 
deal of working to make the body appear 
raised from the surface. 

“If on mature consideration we find this 
screen too expensive, we can, at all events, 
cover it with scraps of pictures, or the same 
cretonne designs, pasted on a satiny paper. 

“ While on the subject of screens, I must 
tell you of another style that has been very 
fashionable in town drawing rooms, where 
flowers and foliage are so highly valued. 

“ It consists of a wooden trough, say 50m. in 
length, and gin. in breadth, this is covered 
with virgin cork, nailed on, and contains a 
similar trough of tin ; three upright pieces of 
wood are fastened at the back, one in the 
centre, and one at each end; and a lattice 
work of wires is stretched all over the frame 
thus formed. You see any village carpenter 
(or, as I said before, any amiable brother 
with a mechanical turn of mind) could do this 
part. The tin trough is filled with mould, 
and roots of small leaved ivy planted in it; 
these should be selected with as long trails as 
you can find, and will very soon cover the 
lattice work. The mould is hidden from view 
by fresh moss lightly laid on. 

“I must not forget to tell you that four 
castors are an absolute necessity for this 
screen, which is rendered heavy by the mould. 
The castors enable it to be wheeled about 
with the greatest ease, to conceal a fire-place, 
where the fire has gone out, or merely to be 
placed wherever required at the moment.” 

But we must defer our consultation till to¬ 
morrow morning. Good-bye for the present. 
I hope you look forward with as much pleasure 
as I do to the second part of our work. 

(To be concluded .) 


FEMALE HEROISM. 

T is a very great 
mistake for any 
one to imagine, 
as numbers of 
people do, that 
women are desti¬ 
tute of bravery. 
Boys especially 
are very apt to 
think that women 
and girls are fit¬ 
ted only to lead 
a kind of passive 
life, and that 
nothing should 
be required of 
them but that 
they should 
quietly pursue 
their ordinary 
avocations, with 
the exception 
perhaps of being allowed occasionally to 
become admiring spectators of some manly 
deed of valour. Their idea is that women 
are destined to be the protected rather 
than the protectors of their race; and 
though to a certain extent this feeling is 
commendable, we must not allow it to 
influence any of us in forming a wrong 
estimate of woman’s true character. I am an 
old woman now, consequently I have changed 
my opinion on many subjects during my life¬ 
time but on no point have I so completely 
altered my views as on that of woman's bravery. 

When I was a school girl I thought as many 
girls and boys of my acquaintance think now, 
that the part women had to play in the world’s 
great drama was decidedly an inferior one ; but 
since that time I have not only numbered 
among my friends women who are equal to 
any man for courage and enterprise, and who 
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surpassed most men m patient endurance, which 
is the highest form of co urage, but I have 
also read a great deal of history, which has 
taught me that brave, noble, true-hearted 
women have lived at different times in almost 
every country of the World. 

Some have been called upon to suffer death, 
like Arria, the wife of Pretus, an ancient Roman. 
Her husband was condemned by the Emperor 
Claudius to become his own executioner. 
Seeing him tremble, Arria, who had resolved 
that not even death should part her from her 
husband, took the dagger, and, plunging it 
into her own breast, gasped out, “ It is not 
painful, my Psetus.” 

We need not ap¬ 
prove the dire deed, 
while admiring the 
bravery of it. This 
wife had no other 
thought than lessen¬ 
ing the trial of her 
husband’s courage 
when death was in¬ 
evitable. She had no 
higher light to guide 
her conduct than 
pagan stoicism. The 
Indian widows, who 
die without fear on 
the funeral pyre of 
their dead husbands, 
sacrifice themselves 
at the bidding of a 
horrible custom. 

Even false religion 
and natural affection 
alone can give mo¬ 
tive for such courage. 

There is a tale told 
of a heathen monarch 
which shows the bra¬ 
very caused by deep 
affection. It was sup¬ 
posed that, for some 
reason or other, he 
had incurred the 
wrath of the gods ; 
so, by way of ap¬ 
peasing them, the 
priests demanded as 
sacrifice the life of the 
being dearest to him. 

Supposing that his 
only son was the ob¬ 
ject of liis deepest 
love, the fellow was 
seized and prepared 
for death. 

Just as the blow 
was about to fall, the 
wife rushed before 
her child, declaring 
that she claimed the 
right to die instead 
of the boy, because 
she was her husband’s 
dearest one. The 
priest glanced into 
the monarch’s face, 

to read the solution of the doubt, and, seeing 
the look of unutterable anguish that had suc¬ 
ceeded to one of stern composure, he struck 
the weapon into the mother’s breast, who died 
with a look of joy on her face; joy, caused, 
no doubt, on account of her child’s safety, and 
also for the proof that had been given her of 
her husband’s devotion. 

You no doubt remember Catherine Doug¬ 
las, a name loved by all true Scotch women. 

She lived during those troublous times when 
James II. of Scotland was on the throne. 
So clever, accomplished, and genial was 
James, that he had many friends ; though, on 
the other hand, like most royal personages, he 
had also a good many enemies. 

One night, after a merry feast that had been 


held in the castle, James was chatting gaily 
with his beautiful wife, Joan of Beaufort, and 
her ladies, when the clang of arms was heard 
outside; then torches were seen flashing in the 
court below. 

Instinctively James felt that evil was being 
planned against him by his enemies, and quick 
as thought he tore up one of the boards of the 
floor, just as he was letting himself down j 
into the space below for a hiding place, the 
soldiers were heard on the stairs. 

Catherine Douglas flew to fasten the door, 
but the bolt was gone. 

Nothing daunted, however, she unliesi- 
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THE CRATER OF KILAUEA. 

tatingly thrust her own white arm into the 
empty staples, by so doing giving James more 
time to make himself secure. 

As the soldiers forced open the door, 
Catherine’s arm was, of course, broken and 
sadly mutilated, but her suffering she regarded 
as trifling, because she had, for a time at any 
rate, assisted her much-loved sovereign to 
elude the grasp of his enemies. 

Indeed, what is it that women shrink from 
when prompted by love, the greatest motive 
power in the world ? With all of us the 
very best of our nature is unfolded when we 
are under the influence of any strong affec¬ 
tion ; and thus it is that numbers of women 
have been known to distinguish themselves 
for remarkable courage, who previously had 


been regarded as gentle, or even as helpless 
creatures. 

When we turn from earthly love to a higher 
affection, in the records of “ the noble army 
of martyrs,” there are no deeds of heroic 
endurance which surpass those of women and 
girls as witnesses for the truth and the faith. 

Let us take one instance of Christian hero¬ 
ism in modern times. In one of the Sandwich 
Islands, in the South Seas, is- a volcanic 
mountain with a huge lake of ever-burning 
lire. This was the reputed abode of the god¬ 
dess Pele and her fiery companions, the 
worship of whom was the central superstition 
of the islanders. The young Princess Ka- 
piolani* was con¬ 
verted to Christianity 
through the teaching 
of the missionaries. 
Grieving for the ig¬ 
norance and misery 
of her people, she 
resolved to visit the 
burning mountain of 
Kilauea, and dare 
the dreaded Pele to 
do her worst. There 
a priestess met her, 
threatened her with 
the displeasure of the 
goddess if she per¬ 
sisted, and prophe¬ 
sied that she and her 
followers would 
miserably perish. In 
defiance of this threat, 
she and her Christian 
followers went down 
to the edge of the 
burning lake, and, 
standing erect, she 
thus spoke: “Jeho¬ 
vah is my God. He 
kindled these fires. 
I fear not Pele. If 
I perish by the anger 
of Pele, then you 
may fear the power 
of Pele ; but if I trust 
in Jehovah, and He 
should save me from 
the wrath of Pele, 
then you must fear 
and serve the Lord 
Jehovah. All the 
gods of Hawaii are 
vain ! Great is Jeho¬ 
vah’s goodness in 
sending teachers to 
turn us from these 
vanities to the living 
God.” Then they 
sang a hymn. 

It was more sub¬ 
lime than Elijah’s 
appeal on the soft 
green slopes of Car¬ 
mel. Mr. Carlyle re¬ 
fers to the scene 
as one of striking 
grandeur, and proclaims “honour to the brave 
South Sea heroine—her people watching in 
pale horror and expectancy, but with truer 
notions of the gods in that island ever since!” 

But we have no occasion to go back to 
heathen times, or to distant lands, in order to 
find examples of women who have been truly 
heroic. 

To come down to our own times, and even 
to our own country, don’t you English girls feel 
proud when you think of the noble deed 
accomplished not very long ago by Grace 

* The story of Kapiolani will be found in “ All 
Truk : Records of Peril and Adventure, Remarkable 
Escapes and Deliverances, Missionary Enterprises, 
Wonders of Nature and Providence,” &c. By Dr. 
Macaulay, editor of the Leistire Hour. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), 
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Darling, the daughter of the lighthouse-keeper? 

She was only a frail, delicate girl, who 
looked as if she needed shielding as much 
as possible from life’s hardships, instead 
of being allowed to battle with them ; still, 
notwithstanding her apparent feebleness, she 
induced her father to go out with her on the 
boisterous ocean, in the hope of rescuing her 
poor, drowning fellow-creatures. 

Taking an oar herself, she plied it so skilfully, 
and with such power, one would have thought, 
to see her, that she had the strength of a 
hardy sailor; but before long she had the 
satisfaction of knowing that she had been 
the means of saving nine precious lives. 

How many women have we known, too, who, 
for the good of their fellow creatures, have given 
up home comforts and personal ease, and have 
led a life of hardship ! 

That noble, large - hearted 
woman, Florence Nightingale, is 
one of this number. 

Reared in luxury as she was, 
highly gifted intellectually, and 
wonderfully accomplished, she 
nevertheless was able to peer as 
it were into the mist of the future, 
and detect lying before her a 
path much more glorious than 
that close to her feet, of worldly 
pleasure, or even that of mental 
culture. With a heart brimful of 
love to all her kind, she resolved 
to learn how best she could alle¬ 
viate human suffering. 

She spent weeks and months 
in hospitals studying the science of medicine, 
and hardening herself to the sight of wounds 
and broken limbs, in order to lit herself for 
that vocation in life which she had chosen. 

We may be sure, however, that with all the 
knowledge she gained, she never became in 
the slightest degree hardened to the sight of 
suffering ; her large heart was always too full 
of tenderness and sympathy to leave room 
for any hard feeling. 

In the years that followed, as she stood by 
the couch of one wounded man, and then 
another, Englishman, or Russian, or Turk 
though he might be, she was always strong to 
aid and soothe and comfort; but never so 
strong that she could witness a fellow-crea¬ 
ture’s pain with indifference. The work she 
did was indeed a labour of love. 


F.NTRANCF. TO YARMOUTH 


So, too, was that of Sarah Martin, that 
truly brave and unselfish woman, who, like 
Mrs. Fry in her work, devoted her time and 
her energy to the visitation of prisoners, and 
cheering the sad and the lonely. Sarah’s 
parents, who were by no means rich in this 
world’s goods, died when their little girl was 
quite an infant, so that from childhood she 
had to be thrown on her own resources 
even for the supply of her daily food and 
raiment. 

Notwithstanding her comparative poverty, 
however, she was enabled to realise the fact 
that there was a great work for her to do. 

Sarah had no idea of living for herself 
alone, and as she sat plying her needle day 
after day—for she was a dressmaker—her 
thoughts were continually occupied in laying 
out for herself plans of usefulness. 


As you girls grow older, no doubt in time 
most of you becoming happy wives and 
mothers, you will find that the surest way 
of being useful is, to do first the duty that 
lies nearest to you; until you have done that, 
be satisfied not to look further. 

This was what Sarah Martin did. As she 
went every day to and from her work, she had 
to pass the borough gaol, and more than once 
she resolved that she would one day try to 
gain admission into the cells of the prisoners, 
That she might talk and read to them. 

At length it happened that a woman was 
sentenced to imprisonment foi ciuelly ti cat- 
ina her own little child; and it was this 
circumstance that roused Sarah to take the 
first step in her life-long work. 

As the young sempstresses sat chatting to¬ 
gether, most of them ex¬ 
pressed their contempt 
and indignation at the 
unnatural conduct of the 
mother, but Sarah’s heart 
yearned over the poor 
Woman, and she longed 
to see her. The next day 
she prevailed upon the 
gaoler to allow her to 
speak to the culprit, and 
in her own earnest, plead¬ 
ing tones so touched the 
miserable woman’s heart 
that she burst into tears. 

From that day the 
young dressmaker’s 
leisure moments were 
all spent either with the 
prisoners, or in contriving 
iow best she might bene¬ 
fit them. 

Her gentle, winning 
manner and kind words 
soon gained the con¬ 
fidence of all, not only 
of the women, but of 
the rough and hardened 
men. 

The women she taught 
{.o sew and to knit, and 
the men and boys she 
Initiated in the art of 


GRACE DARLING AND HER FATHER. 

making straw hats, patchwork, or any other 
similar employment. Those who could not 
read or write, she patiently laboured to teach, 
and while thus occupied was all the time 
quietly gaining their love and respect. 

It is impossible to say how many of her 
fellow creatures left the gates of that Yarmouth 
prison better men and women than they were 
when they entered them. Surely her life’s 
work was a noble one. 

Very many more instances might we men¬ 
tion of brave women, who have ventured to 
step aside from the ordinary quiet routine of 
life to do some great and noble work for which 
they felt especially fitted; and though, as far 
as the rest of us arc concerned, we may not 
feel that our impulse would lead us within the 
prison walls, or into the hospital by the side 
of the sick and dying, or amidst scenes of 
public life, we must remember all of us, 
both young and old, that our bravery may 
be exhibited in some other way, unseen by the 
world, but approved by God and our con¬ 
science. 

We can at any rate faithfully do the work 
of eveiy day, not forgetting that even to do 
that will need us to exercise no small 
amount of courage and self-denial. Still, 
if we succeed in our daily duty, we know 
our lives will not have been altogether 
\iseless, 

SYLVIA THORNE, 
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BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

A TAME CANARY. 

ONCE had a little 
canary, who was 
very tame. Eveiy 
morning he flew to 
me for his lump of 
sugar, and then re¬ 
turned with it to his 
cage. One day, 
during his flight, 
my bonne took it 
into her head to 
place a small look¬ 
ing - glass in the 
middle of his prison. 
Upon seeing his 
creature doubtless 
supposed that he saw another canary, and 
gave way to most extravagant manifestations 
of delight. We were much amused at this 
exhibition. The next morning he flew to me 
as usual to receive his lump of sugar, with the 
intention probably of presenting it to his 
newly-acquired companion, trying by every 
means that it should be accepted. Enraged 
at not succeeding, and in despair, lie beat his 
head violently against the wires of his cage 
until he died. 

Perhaps I was as much to blame as my 
bonne for this luckless experiment, but I did 
not anticipate so unfortunate a result. 

Wild Horses. 

The immense steppes comprised between 
the Caucasus, the Sea of Azof, and the 
Caspian Sea, abound with horses both tame 
and wild. They form small troops of from 
20 to 25, at the head of which one horse seems 
to hold undisputed sway. Mares and foals 
compose the rest of the number. When the 
foals increase in size, their chief will no longer 
allow them to remain amongst them, but 
chases them away from their usual haunts. 
It often occurs that a young, weakly foal, ex¬ 
pelled by the despot, continues following its 
late companions at a safe distance, observing 
them with an eye of regret, and receiving visits 
from its mother, who furtively nourishes it. 

A Useful Pussy. 

An employe at an office, which she leaves 
at a certain hour, possesses a cat who never 
fails to ramble a considerable distance to meet 
her. When her mistress, over fatigued, falls 



asleep, she patiently keeps watch beside her ; 
but if visitors present themselves at the 
wicket-gate, Minnie gives her a pat on the 
cheek to wake her. 

French Cats. 

That cats in France possess more intelli¬ 
gence than dogs is the firm conviction of a 
friend of mine. She had a cat who daily sat 
on a window-ledge, whence she could perceive 
persons coming across the garden to pay visits 
to the inmates of the house. Directly she 
saw an acquaintance of her mistress, she 
jumped down, scratched at the door to have 
it opened, received the visitor with suitable 
respect at the bottom of the staircase, and 
went up with her to introduce her into the 


drawing-room. When the visitor got up to 
take leave, Pussy accompanied her as far as 
the garden-gate, and then resumed her place 
on the window-ledge to await other visitors. 



Pompey. 


I went down to Styria with mamma to pass 
the autumn with a friend at her lovely baronial 
mansion. Our dog was certainly tc accom¬ 
pany us ; indeed, how could we leave him 
behind ?—rather would we have renounced 
our visit. Poor Pompey, enjoying the scene 
and the change as much as we did, bounded 
with exuberance of spirits till he made sad 
havoc with the baroness’s pretty drawing-room 
furniture. 

“Your dog is really too free,” said her son, 
a boy of about twelve years of age. “ Every¬ 
thing will be spoilt.” The remark was made 
in perfect good humour but we felt distressed 
and annoyed. “ We will tie him up ; we see 
that he is wild with delight; the scent of the 
pine forests seems really to intoxicate linn.” 
I hey would not allow him to be tied up, but 
the Styrian youth undertook to keep Pompey 
in order, and once or twice administered to 
him a rather smart caning, which, for our 
sake, he seemed courageously to endure. 
Upon the next occasion, looking about for his 
stick to give him a slight tap, he was asto¬ 
nished not to find it—it was nowhere to be 
seen. Pompey was standing on the door mat 
at the top ot the garden steps, as if enjoying 
the scene ; he had secretly snapped the cane 
in three pieces, and had hidden them under 
the mat on which he stood ! 

A Dog that Calculated Time. 

Moss was a grand collie, and did his duty 
by the sheep in an unexceptionable manner. 

But what made us all like him was the 
devoted affection he showed for a little boy, 
the only child of his master and mistress. 

Wherever Tom went, if otherwise un¬ 
guarded, Moss accompanied him, his wistful 
looks turned towards the child, and woe betide 
the person who offered to touch the boy in an 
unkindly fashion. 'When Tom was old enough 
to go to school he used to start for town on 
Monday morning early, and did not return to 
the farm until Saturday afternoon; the distance 
being too great for him to walk to and fro 
daily. 

Poor Moss took his little master’s first ab¬ 
sence greatly to heart; refused food for a 
couple of days, and looked as miserable as a dog 
could well do. 

On Saturday there was a meeting. Tom 
was not a demonstrative lad, and was not per¬ 
petually fussing about Moss; but they under¬ 
stood each other perfectly. 

Twice the boy and dog parted and met in 
this fashion, but on the third Saturday after¬ 
noon, Moss stationed himself on a little rising 
ground, from which he could see the road his 
young master must traverse. 

At the first glimpse of Tom in the far 
distance, he bounded to meet him, and the 
pair trudged homewards together. 

From that time Moss went eveiy Saturday 
to meet Tom, never making a mistake, or 
starting on the wrong day, or at the wrong 


time. On other afternoons he enjoyed his 
after-dinner snooze by the kitchen fire, or 
under the shelter of a hayrick, and only left it 
at the shepherd’s call. 

But one Saturday came—after years of un¬ 
erring calculation on the old dog’s part—and 
Tom looked in vain for his shaggy friend. 
When he reached home Moss was stretched 
on the hearth-rug, and Tom, after his gentle 
fashion, was beginning to ask why he had 
not come as usual, to cheer him on his way. 

Poor Moss ! He heard the beloved voice, 
but his glazing eyes could not see his young 
master; yet, guided by the sound, he dragged 
his failing limbs to the lad’s feet, and there 
he dropped^ and died. I do not think my 
little friend Tom did anything unworthy of a 
brave boy when he let his tears fall, thick and 
fast, on the shaggy head of his old, dead 
doggie. And when lie heard that the poor 
beast had started to meet him, but had dropped 
from sheer weakness—he had been suffering 
for days—it is not surprising that all the 
farmhouse dainties offered in succession could 
not tempt Tom to taste a morsel that night. 

Tom lias long been a grown-up man. As 
a lad he knew liow to value a faithful friend, 
though he walked on four legs. I hope he 
will always find friends as faithful who walk 
on two, and do not grow their own over¬ 
coats as old Moss did. 

Jack. 

Another calculating dog I knew was a rough 
Scotch terrier, owned by a clergyman and 
canon of a cathedral. Jack knew that when 
his master was in residence they did not get 
so many walks together; but he was deter¬ 
mined to have as much of his society as 
possible ; so he made a practice of meeting 
him on his way home from daily service. He 
reckoned time by hours and minutes, as well 
as Moss did by days, and managed to start 
almost to the instant without human instruc¬ 
tion or command, so as to enjoy the pleasure 
of his master’s society on the latter half of 
his homeward way. 

Charley. 

In Cumber¬ 
land, lately, I 
met with a dog 
that could count 
after a differ¬ 
ent fashion. He 
belonged to a 
travelling potter 
and was sitting, 
resting himself, 
near the back 
gate while the 
housekeeper 
bargained with his master for sundry articles 
of much needed crockery, avc being six miles 
from a shop. 

Pie was a large yellow dog, of no particular 
breed, and Avitli 110 beauty, except a look of 
intense intelligence. I gave him a pat, as my 
custom is Avlien I see a good-tempered looking 
dog, and said, “What do they call you, old 
fellow ? ” 

“ Tell the lady Avhat your name is, Charley,” 
said the crockery merchant, avIio had just 
made a bargain with the housekeeper. Where¬ 
upon the old dog barked his reply, “Bow, 
avoav,” Avith a stop betAveen each syllable. 

“ Noav, then, Charley, count three.” 

“ Boav—avoav—avoav;” Avith still greater 
distinctness and longer pauses. 

“Noav, then, Charley, count five.” Which 
Charley proceeded to do as accurately as he 
had done the smaller number. 

“ Noav, Ma’am ; you see Charlie knoAvs Iioav 
to count. He can always tell the difference 
between three and five, whichever way you put 
’em,” said the potter, and, having by this time 
completed his business, aAvay lie Avcnt Avith his 
clever doggie. 
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A SISTER’S LOVE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “ SELINA’S 
STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 


ER inter¬ 
view with 
r the lawyer 
left Katie 
with a hu¬ 
miliating- 
sense of 
defeat. 
Hot tears 
were qui- 
v e r i n g 
under her 
eyeli ds. 
For the 
first time 
realising all 
of her posi¬ 
tion, all the mortifica¬ 
tion of having to en¬ 
counter strangers and 
in asking them for 
work, virtually solicit 
their patronage. 

No doubt if she had 
put her grievance into 
words, it would have 
seemed a very small 
look and a tone are 
safe vehicles, either of pleasure or of 
pain, and her mortification was not at 
the man’s want of respect, it was for the 
principle that underlaid it; treated like 
a lady till she made known her errand, 
then dismissed with scant courtesy. 

“I cannot go on as I have begun,” 
she said to herself. “ It seems so lower¬ 
ing, and there is no knowing what I may 
subject myself to if I persevere.” 

But the object she had in view again 
came to her mind to strengthen and to 



affair; 


nerve her. 

“As if Frank wasn’t worth all that 
and a great deal more,” she thought. 
“What have I had to endure yet? 
Scarcely a pin-prick. I’ll make up my 
mind not to care. I’ll send the exactions 
of young ladyism to the winds. Like 
Charlotte Bronte with the reviewers of 
her first book, I’ll assert my right to be 
as ill-used as a man.” 

In this heroic frame of mind she pro¬ 
ceeded to the next address. This time 
she did not walk up and down before the 
solicitor’s chambers ; she went in at once 
as if she meant business. 

She had to wait for some time before 
she could see him. One of his clerks at 
last ushered her in to his presence. 

He was an elderly man, quiet and un¬ 
pretentious, although he had a full share 
of the sagacity and penetration indis¬ 
pensable to the members of his profession. 
Scarcely raising his eyes from his desk 
he asked her to be seated, and in another 
minute or two threw aside his pen and 
looked at her with an air of attention. 

So without further invitation or preli¬ 
minary she told him in a very straight¬ 
forward manner why she had called on 
him. He passed her over a document 
yellow with age. 

“Do you think you could write like 
that ? ” he said. 


‘ ‘ I could but try. More difficult things 
than that are acquired by practice.” 

“Certainly. I have heard of other 
young ladies taking to this sort of thing. 
It is tedious, and it is unremunerative.” 

“Such as it is I am a candidate f?r 
it,” she said brightly. 

“Well, as it happens, my last copyist 
has failed me, and there is all this pile 
to set at work upon.” 

“ Then my application is not inoppor¬ 
tune.” 

“We will see. I have but one scruple 
in giving it into hands like yours, not a 
business scruple; will you pardon me 
for having it ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Poor as the work is, I should not 
like to put it out of the reach of any who 
might be needing it more.” 

The quick colour mounted to her 
temples. Was she really, in making 
this moderate demand, committing a sin 
against society ? It was curious that the 
readiness to employ her was again ex¬ 
cused by reference to other claims more 
pressing. But in the present instance 
she felt sure that the plea did not come 
from selfish motives. 

“It often happens,” said the old 
gentleman, “thatan invalided law-clerk 
or superannuated schoolmaster takes to 
this, kind of thing. The supply is not 
nearly equal to the demand, so I do not 
see why you young ladies should be 
allowed to take it from them. Women 
are more aggressive now than they used 
to be.” 

“You speak in the interest of the 
labouring classes,” said Katie; “but 
are they really the class on whom 
poverty presses the most heavily. Is 
not genteel poverty a very bitter thing ; 
the difficulty to maintain the appearance 
necessary to maintain respect; the diffi¬ 
culty for parents to educate boys, and 
when they leave school launch them in 
life as their birth, tastes and education 
direct they should be launched ? It is 
hard to make servants of those who have 
the capacity to govern.” 

“That is clear. I know something of 
the sorrows of the class you are endea¬ 
vouring to represent.” 

“Well, the girls of a family are in 
general shielded and taken care of, but 
they feel all the burden in seeing it. If 
duty binds them at home instead of 
ordering them out in tke world, is it not 
hard for them to sit there with tied 
hands because if they proclaim their 
wants, their respectability will be com¬ 
promised, and because that being patent 
they must leave effort to those to whom 
poverty is neither crime nor shame ? ” 

“ Enough,” said the lawyer ; “ now I 
know quite enough of you to feel justified 
in letting you help me. You want to put 
a shoulder to the wheel, do you not ? It 
is quite interesting to know the history 
of some of the applicants for copy. My 
last was an artist, whose pictures, gems 
in their way, accumulated round him 
without ever finding a purchaser. To 
me, one of the truest proofs of his genius 
was in the fact of his being content 
with the scanty subsistence he could 
obtain for labour in this direction, in 
| order that he might devote the remainder 


of his time to an art by which he could 
neither earn fame nor wealth.” 

“ And has he succeeded ? ” exclaimed 
Katie. “ Oh, I should like to know that 
he had succeeded ! ” 

“Yes, he has succeeded. Now, at 
forty years of age, one of his pictures 
has been hung in a good position at the 
Academy. He has had two or three good 
orders given him, and the sale of some 
of his landscapes at a high figure. So 
you see it comes to pass that I am free 
to arrange with you.” 

The arrangement only promised seven 
shillings a week, and it seemed to be the 
price of four hours’ straining every day ; 
but Katie knew that it was fair, and 
having received her documents, she car¬ 
ried them away fully satisfied she had so 
much to her object. It did not seem now 
to her by any means a humiliation to 
apply for work and its reward. Her first 
attempt that day had seemed to degrade 
her, but the second upraised her, and 
set her on her feet with fresh hope. 

Katie had taken with her to Preston a 
beautiful pincushion, made of the finest 
tatting over blue satin. 

Having priced this and put a number 
on it, which was to do duty for a name, 
she left it at a “ladies’ bazaar,” the 
understanding being that if it found a 
purchaser the money would be forwarded 
to her, slightly discounted; if not, the 
article would be returned. 

This kind of speculation is often, no 
doubt, attended by much waiting and 
disappointment; but the principle of it 
is honourable, and in many cases may 
have proved highly advantageous. 

She addressed herself now to her law¬ 
copying with a zeal worthy of the pur¬ 
pose that animated her. She found a 
correct deciphering of the characters 
difficult, and the musty old papers did 
not add to their attractiveness. The 
time she gave to them was nearly all 
taken from sleep. She took a few papers 
to her school-house, and would remain 
occasionally half an hour after the 
children ; but, for all that, the money she 
made by copying was very hardly earned. 
She was thankful to have the prospect 
of earning so much towards the fifty 
pounds, but how was the remainder 
to be realised? Notwithstanding her 
determination never again to be the 
dupe of an advertisement, she really did 
answer athird, bearing on the “Employ¬ 
ment at Home” question. This time 
there was some excuse for her. The 
advertiser stated that a full conviction 
of the talents and energies of women, 
their difficulty in finding a scope for 
their powers without leaving the privacy 
and comfort of home, had determined 
her to make the departments in which 
female ability of the higher class might 
be employed and well remunerated her 
particular study, in the (disinterested) 
hope that she might be of use to her 
struggling sisters (ladies, of course I). 
The results she had put into a book, the 
price of which being forwarded, any lady 
might be informed of a means of liveli¬ 
hood within the compass of her ability, 
and from earning two to three pounds 
weekly realise much higher sums. 

Katie thought a book must cast some 
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light on the difficulty, and speculated 
thereupon with the inevitable postage 
stamps. And if she was disappointed 
in finding her “ forte ” it was a pity, for 
no sphere for the exercise of genius and 
industry was omitted, from the writing 
of novels and illustrating of the same to 
the extraction of corns. Nay, this last 
profession seemed to be the most pro¬ 
mising and lucrative of all, for the author 
stated flourishingly that she knew of one 
fair chiropodist who always waited on 
her patients in her carriage. Katie was 
not ambitious of that distinction ; more¬ 
over, remaining “ at home,” her practice 
was likely to be limited. The trades 
held sacred to the lords of the creation 
were encroached upon most mercilessly. 
Chemistry was declared to be £er se a 
feminine vocation, because an intel¬ 
lectual one ; and as an encouragement 
to the chemical aspirant, the author 
thought that possibly Mr. Thomas 
Smith, of Cheapside, might take a pupil. 
(JV.B. masc., apprentice, fern., pupil.) 
“ Unfortunate Mr. Smith ! ” exclaimed 
Katie. “ I wonder if he will have a 
hundred girls writing to him ; and if he 
takes one, unfortunate ninety and nine !” 
She turned over to be informed how 
to japan tea-trays, make sweetmeats, 
and bead fringes ; but though the book 
might contain a stray hint for a person 
living in a large town, desirous of in¬ 
creasing her income in a private way, 
there was nothing that could possibly 
be a guide to her. 

She felt so flat and then so angry 
after the perusal of this highly satisfac¬ 
tory pamphlet that she thought she 
should never again hear the assertion, 
“ Where’s there’s a will there’s a way ” 
without being in a fever to contradict it. 

But how often in such cases does the 
way open when we are least expecting 
that it will be so accommodating. 

(To be contmued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS. 

Nellie. —The “poke” bonnets of black straw are 
quite as much worn as ever only they are bent rather 
flatter, and wider in front. If yours be lined with 
black velvet, it would not need new lining for the 
winter. If however, you wish for a change from 
the red bows and black lining, try some old-gold 
coloured ribbon instead, and a small black feather. 
Line the bonnet also with old-gold satin. Three 
vnrds and a half of the ribbon should make the new 
bonnet and the strings, and $ of a yard of old-gold 
satin cut on the bias, and divided into three pieces, 
will make the fashionable gathered lining. Crease 
the satin at the back, in straight lines, and run in 
fine gathering stitches in the double satin. This 
will change the appearance of the bonnet completely, 
at an expense of 5s. carefully laid out. 

An Anxious Pupil. —"We do not think you need de¬ 
spair of being able to make your own dresses. At 
present you seem to have little time to devote to 
anything but your studies. You can, however, 
perfect yourself in needlework, especially in button¬ 
hole making, in both cotton and cloth, which will 
prove most useful in future attempts. 

Mi'" L.—Read the article in our second number on 
“Winter clothes and How to Make Them.” It 
contains much information which you will find 
useful. You seem to have cut-out the front gores 
of your new dress both for the same side, forgetting 
that the material was not reversible. With great 
care you might cut the sleeves out of one of the 
sides, and take the piece laid aside for the sleeves 
for the new breadth. 

On the W ye.— The band of crewel embroidery which 
you describe might be used as the top of a 
“ Laveuse ” tunic, which is sown on the top of the 
killings of a short skirt, and then turned up, as 
the washer-women turn up their dresses, in front. 
To a serge dress of dark sage-green it would be 
a suitable trimming. 


THE GIRL’S OWN RARER. 


Moth. —Princesse dresses are quite as much worn as 
ever by girls of your age. They are fastened at the 
back. You will find a good all-wool serge thebest 
wearing material for your every-day dress. If it 
must be made-up inexpensively, trim it with itself; 
but if you can afford to purchase a little velveteen 
it will much improve the general appearance of the 
costume. 

Girlie. —Black kid gloves are quite as suitable for 
you, as for your elder sister. 

Chrysanthemum. —Girls as a rule do not w’ear arti¬ 
ficial flowers, even though they dress at present 
exactly like their mothers. The flower you have 
selected for your nom de guerre, 'is rather a large 
one too, and violet, rosebud, or forget-me-not 
seem more in accordance with “ Sweet sixteen.” 

Sophia. —Sealskin caps or turbans will be much used 
by young girls this winter. They are quite in¬ 
expensive, and have a large spreading looped bow 
of coloured ribbon over the top of the crown. 

Mousie. —Your two dresses would make into one 
good walking dress. The half-worn velveteen 
skirt would dye black and do up like new. Cut the 
deep kilting on the skirt a little narrower, and 
take away the rubbed parts. Have the black 
cashmere cleaned, and from the best of it make a 
bodice, and scarf tunic, for the velveteen skirt. 

"Winter Rose. —The hair of young girls is still worn 
down the back, but is no longer quite in flowing 
locks. The whole of the hair is gathered to the nape 
of the neck, and made into a plait of three strands, 
extending a short way down. It is then tied with a 
black or coloured bow, leaving the ends free. 
Many girls do their hair in a small plaited coil, like 
grown-up people, and have a few tiny curled locks 
in front. This is much more tidy, and prevents the 
dress from becoming soiled with the hanging hair. 
We do not recommend soda to wash the hair, as it 
makes it brittle, dry, and harsh. Dr. Pye Chavasse 
advises “ A good washing with soap and, water and 
a good brushing with two good hair brushes.” 

NEEDLEWORK. 

An Orphan. —You are very clever to have made your 
mother’s caps for so long a period, but we do not 
wonder the widow’s borders are a great difficulty to 
you. You will require several round wooden sticks, 
on which to run the borders when you have hemmed 
them. Press them very tightly together, to make 
the creases you mention, and then damp them 
with a little very clean gum-water. After this, 
stand the sticks, with the borders on them, on a 
plate in the oven, and bake them for a little time. 
Only experience will enable you to go through these 
various processes in such a delicate way, that the 
borders will emerge from your hands quite unsoiled. 
But as you say that you are anxious to “ try and 
try again,” we give you the plainest instructions 
possible. 

S. A.—Braiding is very pleasant work, and is not too 
difficult for you to attempt. It is also in fashion 
for dresses, and jackets, on all kinds of cloth, serge, 
and other thick woollen materials. So whatever 
you do should be useful. All kinds of braiding 
patterns can be obtained very easily. The simplest 
way however is to use Briggs’ transferringpatterns, 
which arc designs laid on in some thick gumming 
fluid, which can be transferred to any material, by 
ironing them with a hot iron. They can be obtained 
at every shop where fancy work materials are sold. 
Very neat stitches are necessary in braiding, and 
sewing-silk to match the braid, is preferable to 
cotton, as the latter turns colour in the wearing. 

Honey. —The little red earthenware jars which you 
mention, are easily utilised, and made pretty. They 
are sometimes of an excellent colour, but usually 
need washing-over with a little red lead, mixed with 
water, and applied with a bit of soft rag. After 
this is quite dr)*, gum on some of the pretty floral 
scraps, sold by stationers in sheets, or else find 
some book giving Egyptian or Grecian outlines, 
and trace them over, afterwards cutting them out, 
by the aid of your tracings, in black paper. Then 
gum them on the little jar, in the way the figures 
stand as painted on the antique vases which I dare¬ 
say you have seen in the British Museum. Varnish 
the whole jar over with copal varnish, which must 
be laid on smoothly, and then the jar must be placed 
in a cool cupboard. It will take quite two days to 
dry. 

Scrap-book. —Window-blind holland is used for the 
linen scrap-books about which you inquire. One 
yard divided lengthwise, and then into thirds, makes 
six leaves. Keep the selvage side for the back, and 
bind the other three with coloured braid or ribbon. 
One yard each of the various coloured linens is re¬ 
quired to give a pleasant change of colour. 

RECREATIONS. 

A Little Girl. —You are not at all too young to 
commence learning to swim at seven. As you and 
your mother live in the country, you very probably 
have never seen one of the swimming competitions 
for ladies, which have been held several times in 
London. The youngest competitor we ever saw 
there had arrived at the mature age of five years, 
and was a daughter of Mr. Plimsoll, who has done 
so much for our poor sailors. There are several 
good swimming mistresses, amongst others, Miss 
Humphries, at the Marylebone Public Baths. 

Beryl.— It is quite possible for you to learn to skate 

. by yourself, if you are brave enough to laugh at a 


few falls. The cheapest kind of skates are “blade- 
skates.” . They cost about 8s. 6d., but the best are 
the “spring skates” at a guinea. You will find 
skating a very enjoyable exercise. We think “ roller 
skating” will not help you to learn real ice-skating 
at all. 

Pupil Teacher. —If you cannot manage to obtain 
exercise enough out of doors, you will find battle¬ 
dore and shuttlecock—played with spirit for an 
hour every evening — will assist you in retaining 
your health. It is the most invigorating of games, 
and keeps hands, arms, and shoulders, as well as 
the back, in easy motion. The Americans have an 
amusing game called “ Beanbags,” which is played 
by three or four people. It merely consists of a 
few small bags filled with peas or beans, which arc 
thrown rapidly from one player to the otl\er. Their 
weight would be about a quarter of a pound. A11 
india-rubber ball, too, gives good exercise, and a 
skipping-rope still better. We can well imagine 
that, after being in the school all day, you arc 
stiff and chilly, and want something to warm and 
amuse you as well. 

Player. —We do not know that “an apron is re¬ 
quired” at lawn-tennis, as many clubs exist which 
do not adopt them at all. All, however, have some 
simple, pretty dress, or uniform, in order to be 
alike. Lawn-tennis pouches arc very generally 
used to contain the balls and bags to hold the 
shoes worn for playing. The latter are very neces¬ 
sary in the country, where people have to go some 
distance to play. For lawn-tennis at home any 
useful short dress is suitable, and unless you joined 
a club you would not need a special one. The 
pouches hang at the waist, and are very often beau¬ 
tifully embroidered and decorated by the owner. 
The shoe-bag is generally of brown holland, or 
crash, bound with braid, with the initials, or mono¬ 
gram braided upon it. 

COOKERY. 

Devonshire. —The tomatoes in cans will be found 
a valuable addition to your bill of fare, and in soups 
and gravies they are most excellent. We find 
the third of an eightpenny can sufficient for a dinner 
vegetable dish. This is turned into a clean sauce¬ 
pan, and with the addition of some crumbs of bread 
to thicken it, pepper and salt, and a littde bit of 
butter, it becomes a delicious stew. Some people 
like a wee scrap of onion, or the dish rubbed with 
garlic, before pouring the stew into it. We have 
had such quantities of fresh tomatoes for sale in all 
the green-grocers’ shops, that they bid fair tobecome 
a standing dish. They are very nice cut in rounds 
and laid in a pie dish with layers of bread-crumbs, 
pepper and salt, and a little butter between. In 
fact, dressed in just the same way as oysters are 
scalloped. Then bake them for half an hour in the 
oven. 

A Young Cook. —Potato chips are not very difficult 
to do nicely. Perhaps the fat in which you fried 
them was not hot enough, and your potatoes w*erc 
too wet. This may have caused the fat to cool; in 
which case, the chips would not be crisp, and would 
taste disagreeably of grease. We will give you 
the entire receipt that we use if you wish for it. 

ART. 

E. M. S.—A proof engraving is one of the very few 
first impressions taken from a copperplate. They 
rarely have any printing on the edges, neither the 
title, nor the name of the printer or engraver. They 
are, of course, the best and most valuable impres¬ 
sions, and occasionally have the word “proof” 
printed on them. 

Old Chairs. —Angelica Kauffman was by birth a 
Swiss. She came to England in the year 1765. She 
was elected a Royal Academician, and with Mary 
Mozer divides the honour of being the only female 
English members. Her history, which is at once a 
most romantic and sorrowful one, is related in Miss 
Thackeray’s tale “Miss Angel,” in which you would 
very probably be much interested. Chippendale 
and Sheraton were both celebrated English wood- 
carvers and furniture makers in the last century. 
Chippendale was also the writer of a large book 
filled with his designs. The recent passion for 
Queen Anne furniture, and other articles of ancient 
dale, has made the remains of his furniture very 
valuable, and his name, and that of Sheraton, are 
both applied, we have no doubt, to furniture which 
they never saw. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

Anxiety. —The mistress of the house, however young, 
should know all the duties of the house, and the 
exact method in which they are best performed. You 
will find an educated mind a vast assistance to you 
in your endeavour to make yourself into a good 
housekeeper, and you will bring your reasoning 
powers to bear upon a thousand things that an un¬ 
educated servant “ never thinks about.” There are 
several good handbooks of domestic economy which 
you had better study. You will find the duties of the 
different servants, about which you inquire, very 
carefully explained in both. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Peggy.— Of course your brothers may not.compete 
for our prizes. Several boys have asked the same 
question, and have had the same reply. 
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ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AT MIDNIGHT. 

Jasper drew out a roll of white paper, 
which he opened and flung down on the 
bed—ten pound notes, twenty pound 
notes, and fifty pound notes ! A second 
roll, ditto; then another, and another, 
and yet another, until he lost count, and 
the bed was strewed with a new and 
costly coverlet of fluttering, rustling 
papers. 

Jasper’s face grew a bricky tint; ‘his 
eyes glared and glowed as parcel was 
added to parcel ! At last the notes were 
told out, and the capacious depths of 
the bag were found to be filled with 
gold. 

Bright shining sovereigns that glit¬ 
tered a deep red in the dim candle-light 
—that shone, and flashed, as they came 
pouring out of the dark bag. 

Jasper plunged his fingers into the 
heap of coins ; he turned them over, 


listened to their musical chink, 
rattled them about, weighed them 
on his palms, then bathed both 
hands in the depths of the precious 
metal. 

He bent down over them, fondly, 
caressingly, eagerly, like a famished 
wretch who, for once in his life, has 
come to a sumptuous feast, and 
found food enough, and to spare. 



[All rig its reserved .] 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


“Our guest, as you call her, must 
come herself to claim her money. I 
shan’t give up one farthing until she 
does, trust me for that.” 

“ What can you do, Jasper ? ” 

“ Hasn’t that old hag been lumbering 
up my premises for the last twelve 
months ? Haven’t I the right to hold it 
fast until I find the rightful owner ? And 
I shall keep it until I do.” 

‘‘ Ecoutez ! You are not in earnest, 
Jasper ! ” 

“Never was more so in my life, 

‘ Possession is nine points of the law,’ 
and I have that much of the law on my 
side. I am not so great a dolt as you 
think me, Phillis.” 

Jasper, with hisgreedy eyes, his flushed 
cheeks, his clenched hands, his hungry, 
eager, dastardly expression of counte¬ 
nance, looked at the moment like the 
very embodiment of those selfish, cove¬ 
tous passions that destroy men’s lives, 
and hurl them down to doom. 

What evil has selfishness not done for 
the human race ? 

The answer comes up like a wail from 
our cities, our towns, our secluded ham¬ 
lets, our quiet fire-sides, telling us it has 
tainted society with its foul breath, it has 
separated families, it has broken hearts. 

What evil has covetousness not done 
for us ? 

Down through the ages comes the 
mournful answer. The “mess of pot¬ 
tage,” “the goodly Babylonish gar¬ 
ment,” the “ lowing cattle,” have found 
their counterparts in every generation. 
Covetousness grudged the waste of 
“precious ointment.” Covetousness 
betrayed our Lord and Master! 

Jasper, at this moment, looked the 
concentrated type of all these hated 
evils, and his poor little wife gazed at 
him with startled eyes and sinking heart. 

What misery had she brought about 
in putting an unlooked-for temptation 
in his way ? Her voice trembled in its 
earnestness as she said—“ Put it away, 
Jasper. The owner will come or send 
for her money without doubt, and, until 
she does, let us prove worthy of our 
trust.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, Phillis! Don’t 
exasperate me with your weakness. 
That money is mine until I see good and 
fitting reason for giving it up. There is 
not a clue by which to trace her—there is 
not a line or written word to name its 
owner. The notes are such as may be 
changed in business any day without 
calling* forth a single question, or raising 
a suspicion. As for the gold, why it 
is just like any other gold—your own 
sense might tell you that could never be 
claimed.” 

The sight of the money was exciting 
him wondrously. He plunged his hands 
deeply into it again, piling it up in 
heaps. 

“ I wonder how much money there is ? 
Have we left any in the bag?” He 
took up the old valise, shook it, and, as 
if in answer to his question, a scrap of 
paper fluttered out and fell down amongst 
the bank notes. 

He picked it up, and read aloud 

“ ‘ My granddaughter’s money. Ten 
thousand pounds for my dear grandchild, 
Zara Meldicott Keith.’ ” 


Only these words. The paper was 
rough and coarse; the writing shaky, 
indistinct, and feeble. 

“ Oh, yes, Jasper. Now, we know to 
whom the money belongs. Our guest 
told me of Zara,” exclaimed Phillis, 
briskly. 

“What did she say? Where is this 
Zara ? ’ ’ asked Jasper, with a very evident 
anxiety in his voice. 

“ She told me Zara was a child about 
a year old. Her mother, a widow, had 
just come home with her from some 
foreign country, and Zara was to have 
the money settled on her, in consequence 
of a threat her grandmother had made.” 

“What threat? It seems a pretty 
little family history.” 

“Her daughter married against her 
will, and she threatened she would never 
leave her a penny—so the grandchild 
was to have the fortune, the mother to 
act as guardian.” 

Jasper pondered for a minute, then 
burst into a fit of laughter that sounded 
strangely harsh, dissonant, and un¬ 
natural. 

“ Let Zara come to claim her money. 
We will wait until she arrives—this 
lucky young lady of two years old ! She 
doesn’t know the value of money yet, so 
we can use it until she puts in an 
appearance.” 

Tears welled up into Phillis’s eyes. 
She laid her hand on her husband’s 
arm, and looked at him pleadingly. 

“ Helas! don’t say that, I beseech 
you. Return the money at once.” 

“ How in the world am I to return it ? 
Where is the old woman ? Where is the 
child ? They may both be dead and 
buried by this time.” 

“ But there are ways of finding out. 
You English people employ detectives— 
you advertise—you make inquiries when 
you want to find out things. I don’t 
understand, but you know about it, 
Jasper. Do your utmost ; don’t bring 
sin on our souls because of this money. 
What is all the world’s wealth compared 
to a quiet conscience?” 

Tears ran down Phillis’s cheeks as she 
spoke. 

“ Silence, woman ! You are a greater 
dolt thau i gave you credit for. Don’t 
rave, I say ! ” 

“ Vraimentl I am not raving. My 
words have honest meaning. I will 
never consent to your touching that 
money until you have tried every means 
in your power to discover the true 
owner.” 

For a momerit even her terror was 
forgotten. She spoke with a firm 
decision that amounted to a warning, 
and Jasper became aware that in his 
own house had sprung up one who 
would dispute his right to the newly- 
found treasures—perhaps even would in¬ 
form against him, and bring on him the 
terrors of the law. 

True, she was only a poor weak ob¬ 
stacle, that he could strike down to the 
dust if it suited his purpose to do so. 

But Jasper, with otherlessons of worldly 
wisdom, had learnt a kind of diplomacy. 
His system was never to raise the spirit 
of antagonism when he could avoid 
doing so—again, he thought it best 
never to crush down his tools while there 


j was a chance of turning them to his pur¬ 
pose. So he paused and considered, 
looking down pensively at the treasure 
on the bed, and seemingly greatly im¬ 
pressed with his wife’s remarks. 

When he spoke, it was with a tone of 
approval. 

“ After all, you women sometimes hit 
the right nail on the head. Yes, Phillis, 
I will take your advice, and use the 
means you suggest. I will advertise in 
the papers, name three months for get¬ 
ting answers, and until the end of that 
time the money shall go back into the 
old bag, and the bag shall return to its 
quarters in the cupboard.” 

“ Bon ! that will be doing right.” 

Phillis dashed the tears away from 
her eyes, and looked up with a smile. 
It is gratifying to find one’s advice 
taken and acted on. Our advice may 
not be faultless, but it is our best, and 
we have counselled according to our 
light. 

Jasper drew his note-book and pencil 
from his pocket, and scribbled the rough 
drafts of two advertisements. The first 
ran thus :— 

“ If the woman who left a package at 
a lodging-house, near London, more 
than twelve months ago, does not call 
or send for it within ninety days, the 
contents will be disposed of to defray 
expenses.” 

“Is that sufficiently plain?” asked 
Phillis dubiously. 

“Quite plain enough for the person 
; concerned. She will understand, and 
that is all we require. No need to en¬ 
lighten the whole world. I’ll read the 
second advertisement.” 

“ If Z. M. K. will call at No. 5, Bow- 
lane, within three months, she will hear 
of something to her advantage.” 

“Why ‘ Bow-lane,’ Jasper ? Had you 
not better give your own address ?” 

“Not if I know it. I have a friend 
in Bow-lane, and he will communicate 
with me when Z. M. K. appears.” 

“ If she appears, poor child ! ” 

“ If not, her friends can come. At 
any rate, I shall have done my part, and 
have aright to the ‘peaceful conscience’ 
to which you alluded.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The merry Christmas bells struck out 
from spire to steeple, echoing, answer¬ 
ing each other as they proclaimed, 
from end to end of London, and all 
through that suburban neighbourhood, 
“ On earth, peace, goodwill to men.” 

Phillis started as she listened ; the 
sound seemed to recall the old woman’s 
words so plainly that she trembled. 

“ Jasper, it is very late. There are 
the bells ringing, it is Christmas-eve, 
you know.” 

“A happy Christmas to you, little 
wife. I take it as a good omen that we 
have made such a discovery on this 
night. Better fortune is dawning for us, 
perhaps. Here goes the treasure into 
its hiding place,” said he, laughing 
grimly. He lifted the heavy bag care¬ 
fully, turned round to replace it in the 
cupboard, when his eyes beheld an 
apparition, that almost made him drop 
his burden in alarm. 
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Standing just inside the door, at the 
opposite end of the room, was a little 
figure, clad in a long white night-dress. 

Its cheeks were pale, its great solemn, 
questioning dark eyes were dilated to 
the utmost, as though intently watching 
all that was passing in the room. 

“ Paul ! what are you doing there, 
sir?” asked his step-father, recovering 
himself, and locking the cupboard. 

“I heard you and mother talking so 
loud that I got out of bed to see what 
was the matter.” 

“ How long have you been there ?” 

“ Ever since you took that big black 
bag out of the cupboard.” 

“ Did you see what was in it?” 

“ Heaps of gold and bank notes. My 
granddaughter’s money. Ten thousand 
pounds for my dear grandchild, Zara 
Meldicott Keith,” replied he, repeating 
the words rapidly. 

“ Did you hear what we were talking 
about?” asked Jasper, his voice growing 
ominously calmer with the calmness of 
passion at a white heat. 

“Every word, sir,” replied Paul, 
looking up with honest truthfulness. 

“You wretched spy, sneak, coward, 
that you are ! How dare you prowl 
about at this hour, you mean, paltry 
fellow ! I’ll make j'ou forget all you 
have seen and heard. I’ll kill you if 
ever you mention a word about it to any 
human creature.” 

While Jasper raged thus, he had 
darted over to Paul, and grasped him by 
the arm, his eyes flashing with fury. 

He shook the wretched boy with 
violence, then showered blow after blow 
on his head, his back, and shoulders. 

The child shrieked with pain and- 
terror. 

“I’ll make you forget it; promise me 
you will never utter a word about the bag 
to any one, promise me, promise me ! ” 

“Oh sir, please let me alone; don’t 
murder me.” 

“Murder! yes, that’s the word; I’ll 
thrash you until every bone in your body 
is broken unless you promise.” 

Phillis tried to interfere and snatch 
her boy from the madman, for he was* 
mad with rage, but he swept her aside 
like a drooping rush, took a yet firmer 
hold of the weeping Paul, and struck- 
fiercely at him again. 

“ Oh, spare me, sir! ” 

“ Promise, and I’ll let you go.” 

“ I promise. Never will I mention one 
word.” 

The step-father released his clutch, and 
the child fled, sobbing, terrified, bruised 
and bleeding into his mother’s arms. 

In certain ancient English boroughs 
it is, or used to be, the custom amongst 
the parish authorities of the place to 
survey the boundaries every few years. 
On these occasions a due amount of 
pomp, ceremony, and festivity was ob¬ 
served, but the remarkable feature of the 
case was this: They took a small boy 
with them, and at various points of the 
border limit (or scientific frontier), they 
flogged him pretty soundly, that these 
points might be indelibly fixed in his 
memory, as associated with bodily pain. 

Jasper had doubtless never heard of 
this, or he might not have had re¬ 


course to flogging to make little Paul 
“ forget ” the history of that night. 

It but stereotyped the event in his 
memory with vivid distinctness; at any 
period during his future life he could re¬ 
call the picture to his mind, with all its 
Rembrandt-like shadows—the gloomy 
chamber, lit with a single candle, the 
bed strewed with crisp, fluttering bank 
notes, the red gold that chinked and 
shone, his mother, tearful and pleading, 
his step-father, greedy, grasping, and 
violent) 

And then, like a mournful echo from 
the realms of the dead, clear and distinct, 
mingling with the Christmas chimes, 
making silence amidst the turmoil of 
selfish passions, ever seemed to echo the 
words, “ My granddaughter’s money, 
ten thousand pounds for my dear grand¬ 
child, Zara Meldicott Keith.” 

(To be continued .) 
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EXCELLENT WOMEN. 


Mrs. Daniell, of Aldershot. 



here are few of our readers 
who have not heard 
of ' the great military 
station at Aldershot. 
Sonic may have been 
at the camp, and 
many have read of 
the military manoeu¬ 
vres, sham lights, 
and reviews that 
take place there. 
Twenty-five years 
ago Aldershot was a 
small obscure country 
village, numbering 
600 inhabitants, 
a mere handful of thatched 
cottages clustered to right 
left of the picturesque 
parish church and par¬ 
sonage. 

The landscape around is 
with ridges of low 
hills, dense plantations of fir trees, and wide 
stretches of open moorland, dreary enough 
in winter,, but bright in their season with 
gorse and heather. 

Away on the further side of the town, run¬ 
ning under the range of “ Ccesar’s Camp ” and 
“ Hungry Hill,” stretches the “ Long Valley,” 
a place of wild, almost eerie, desolation, 
though with a beauty all its own of form and 


colour, and celebrated now in the annals of 
Aldershot as the scene of many a dusty battle 
and bloodless victory. Looking away again 
beyond the village, the eye rests upon the long 
ridge of the Hog’s Back, which lies between 
the towns of Guildford and Farnham, ending 
abruptly just before it reaches the latter in (lie 
higher fir-crowned Hill of Crooksbury. All 
these places are familiar to readers of the 
newspapers, although having no special 
interest in the camp. 

In 1854 came the Crimean War, quickly 
followed by the horrors of the Indian Mutiny, 
and during this period a good deal of the land 
about a mile away from the village was pur¬ 


chased by Government for the purpose of 
forming a “ permanent camp of instruction.” 

Acres of gorse and heather were soon burnt 
down, fir woods cleared away, and upon the 
open space rose street after street of the 
dreary black huts which formed “ the 
camp.” 

Then below the hill on which the camp stands 
were erected the huge blocks of the “ perma¬ 
nent barracks ” for cavalry, artillery, and in¬ 
fantry. Close up to these, with nothing but a 
roadway between, comes the town itself, a mass 
of irregularly-built houses, dotted down with¬ 
out any apparent idea of order or plan, unless 
it might be how near they could get to the 
Government ground. By degrees, this town 
has extended itself all the way back to the 
village again. 

In a few years the population had increased 
from 600 to 7,000, and the camp numbered 
from 12,000 to 18,000 soldiers. In summer 
there have been as many as 24,000. 

Unfortunately, wherever large numbers of 
soldiers are gathered together (except during 
war, and sometimes even then), flocks of 
human vultures come to find their prey. 
Drinking-shops, low music-halls, and other 
haunts of revelry and vice, spring up rapidly. 
Young men, wearied with the monotony of 
camp and barrack life, fell easy victims to the 
sharpers who emptied their pockets and ruined 
their characters. A Christian officer, who had 
been two years at the station, wrote, in 1862, 
that “ Nothing that was ever said of the 
abounding wickedness could go beyond the 
reality.” 

At that time there Avere comparatively few 
who took much interest in the true welfare of 
the soldier. Much has been done since in 
providing recreation-rooms and well-regulated 
regimental canteens, and other counter- 
attractions; but such efforts were then new, 
and at Aldershot, as in most garrisons, the 
soldier had to look to the town for his amuse¬ 
ment and relaxation. A large proportion of 
every regiment consists of mere lads or boys, 
and the poor fellows had every temptation to 
get into trouble and among bad companions. 
The chaplains had their Sunday services and 
routine duties, and the Scripture-readers and 
other agents of Christian societies did what 
they could, but Aldershot was a place which 
made many a heart sad. 

It w r as about this time that the Secretary of 
the County Towns Missionary Society, an 
agency for philanthropic and religious work, 
conversing with Mrs. Danicll about some 
village stations which she had successfully 
superintended, said, “ I wish you would adopt 
Aldershot.” The idea seemed so strange 
that she laughed at the suggestion ; “ Plow 
could I go to such a place, and what could I 
do there ? ” was her reply. She resolvad, 
however, to mention it to her daughter, who 
had helped her in other good work, and her 
reply was a noble one ; “ Mother dear, as a 
soldier’s daughter, that is just what I would 
like.” The mother answered, “ Well, let us 
pray about it; and if the Lord clearly leads 
us to undertake it, we will do so.” 

This daughter, who now superintends the 
good work at Aldershot, and at other stations, 
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has told the origin of her mother’s missionary 
spirit in a deeply interesting little volume.* 

It was in the summer of 1857, Mrs. Daniell, 
the widow of an Indian officer, was led to take 
an interest in the spiritual welfare of some 
villages near her old home in one of the mid¬ 
land counties. Having been in ill-health, 
circumstances led her to find lodgings in a 
village before unknown to her. There were 
none of the usual agencies, such as dis¬ 
trict visiting, tract distribution, or Bible- 
classes. There was service in the 
parish church in another village, 
and also at a small Dissenting 
chapel, but “ the sick lay unvisited 
and uncheered, the guilty unwarned, 
and the dying unprepared for their 
awful change.” She began “ cot¬ 
tage readings,” sewing-classes for 
the girls, savings’-banks for the 
lads, and other agencies for the wel¬ 
fare of the people, whose con¬ 
fidence and affection she soon 
gained, and awakened quite a new 
life in the long neglected place. 

During three subsequent years 
she commenced similar good work in 
different places, where she spent the 
summer, the last being in the Isle 
of Wight. Thus she had been pre¬ 
pared for the new field opened so un¬ 
expectedly at Aldershot. Plow the 
proposal met the approval of many 
[influential friends, how the difficul- 
[ties in establishing the mission were 
'removed, and the remarkable suc¬ 
cess that crowned her zealous and 
prayerful efforts—all this is told by 
her daughter in the book to which 
we have already referred. The good 
hand of God seemed to prosper all 
her undertakings. If space allowed, 
we might quote anecdotes of the 
work of the mission ; but the spirit 
of its founder will be shown in her 
own account of the way in which 
she obtained the ground on which 
now stands “The Soldiers’ Plome 
and Institute.” 

Mrs. Daniell’s desire was “ to 
erect a mission hall on a similar 
plan to the workmen’s hall at 
Notting Hill, with lecture-room, 
reading-room, coffee and smoking- 
rooms, together with bath-rooms, 
and residence for the missionary 
staff.” Some slight modifications 
were made, yet the idea as a whole was carried 
out, and on February nth, 1863, the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the new building was laid by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. A large number of 
friends came from a distance, as well as from 
the camp and town, f to witness the ceremony. 
After laying the stone, Lord Shaftesbury said 
(as reported in the papers), “It is necessary 
to give a word of caution, not to those 
who have undertaken the charge of this 
establishment, but to remind those stand¬ 
ing here, in reference to its object, that 
it is for social recreation, for religious 
instruction, for the purpose of communi- 

J Aldershot.*, a Record of Mrs. Daniell’s Work 
gjnongst Soldiers, (flodder ancj Stoughton.) 


eating to every individual that knowledge 
which cannot be given on a large scale in camp. 
It is to give them access to the Fountain of 
Faith, to put before them religious books, to 
give them access to religious services; but it is 
no part of its object whatever—and most care¬ 
ful will be the conductors of this establishment 
to avoid it—to enter upon controversial teach¬ 
ing. It is sufficient that the truths of the 
Gospel shall be placed before them in all free 
sincerity, and that every man shall have the 


opportunity, as far as can be given him, of 
seeking social and religious intercourse, and 
of receiving and imparting instruction. 

That the mission has been carried on in the 
Christian spirit here indicated is well known, 
and it has commanded the respect of those 
who might have looked on it with distrust. 

Lord Shaftesbury also powerfully repelled the 
objection that soldiers were a hopeless class, 
and that to attempt to Christianise them was 
merely the dream of pious enthusiasm. He 
appealed to facts, to the lives of Christian 
soldiers whose names shone so brightly in the 
pages of history, and he appealed to the ex¬ 
amples of true piety which are still the orna¬ 
ment of the British army* He recalled the 


letters from private soldiers in India during 
the fearful revolt which for a moment shook 
our Indian Empire. These letters were not 
intended for publication, but they showed the 
Christian spirit of the men who turned the 
tide of war, and re-established Her Majesty’s 
dominion. He appealed in like manner to the 
letters from private soldiers during the Crimean 
war, and to the evidence which these letters 
gave that the prayer-meetings, the Bible- 
readings, and the religious intercourse of the 
soldiers helped to inspire these men 
with new endurance and redoubled 
energy, whether in the dreary 
trenches of Sebastopol or in the 
shock of battle. 

And so the mission hall and sol¬ 
diers’ home was built. That it was 
appreciated by those fqr whose 
benefit it was erected may be 
gathered from the experience of 
one who visited the hall some years 
ago :— 

“ Round that hall their most 
tender and cherished recollections 
seem to cluster, and increasingly 
we recognise the wisdom which 
designed it to be, not merely a 
place of religious instruction, but 
a real home to them—a place 
where, if so inclined, they can 
read or write letters, or, as is 
oftener the case, can stand about or 
sit on the broad window-seats, 
drinking their coffee and chatting 
—just the free happy talk which 
a lady may overhear without 
fear of one word which could dis¬ 
tress or annoy.” When the hall 
was yet a thing of the future some 
wondered at the attempt to com¬ 
bine the two, others doubted the 
wisdom of it, and both prophesied 
failure ; but the result has far 
more than justified the purpose. 
Branch homes have since been es¬ 
tablished at Colchester, Manches¬ 
ter, Plymouth, and Chatham. 
“ Only those,” says the Whitehall 
Review, “whose lines are cast in 
military places can fully appre¬ 
ciate the work in its full import¬ 
ance ; but no special training is 
required for a thorough recognition 
of the true heroism and real earnest¬ 
ness of purpose which enabled Mrs. 
Daniell and her daughter to plant 
the standard of their simple faith in the 
enemy’s camp, and steadfastly, though un¬ 
ostentatiously, to pursue their good work to a 
successful issue.” 

The Work Society is especially a beneficent 
institution. Among the soldiers’ wives there 
is often great distress, and the little they can 
gain by plain sewing is an immense help to 
them. Any orders which may be sent from 
friends, either underclothing for themselves, or 
as gifts to the poor, are thankfully received. 
There are also half-yearly sales at the hall. 
Clothes and useful articles were sold last year 
in this way to the extent of ^170, the articles 
being of good work and good material, and 
cheaper than could be purchased at any 
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ordinary shop. There are few girls who can 
have read thus far without admiring the 
character of the good lady to whose kind heart 
and active mind this good work for our 
soldiers and their families has been due. Her 
memory is revered by many a soldier’s 
mother and soldier’s sister or child. It may 
interest our readers to know a little more 
about Mrs. Daniell’s early life. 

She was an orphan, and passed a good 
deal of iier childhood and girlhood with very 
worldly relations. They were not only utterly 
godless themselves, but did all they could to 
laugh her out of her religion either by oppo¬ 
sition or ridicule. 

She had been early brought to a knowledge 
of God, and though placed among those 
who lived entirely in and for the world, 
she was enabled by grace to continue 
steadfast. Let us mention one incident 
as an example of the influence resulting 
from this whole - heartedness and con¬ 
sistency of life. One of those very relatives 
was taken seriously ill. When boy and girl 
together, he had resisted all her efforts to 
bring him to Christ, after saying to her, “ Oh 
you were born a saint, and cannot help your¬ 
self ; leave me alone, I shall do well enough ; 
depend upon it, I shall want none of your 
praying ones around me when I am dying.” 
Now, when death actually stared him in the 
face it was to the praying one he turned. 
Nothing would do, but he must come to her 
house, and no persuasions could induce him 
to see any of his worldly relatives. “You 
must be my teacher,” he said ; “I have been 
wrong all my life, and you have been right; 
but I hope to God it is not too late to 
begin now. Oh, say I may seek and find what 
you have known from childhood—God as my 
Father and Friend.” 

Mrs. Daniell married an officer in the East 
India Company’s Service, and with him went 
out to India, where she passed the four years 
of her happy married life. Captain Daniell 
died of consumption brought on by exposure 
during the Rangoon war. 

Apart from the religious instruction and 
religious services, the Institute offers to its 
members a number of material advantages, 
tending both to their personal comfort and 
intellectual improvement. On entering the 
building we have the bar at our left, where 
coffee, soup, and other refreshments are dis¬ 
pensed at the lowest practicable cost, and 
where some one is always in attendance to 
supply the wants of applicants. At the left of 
the bar is a comfortable smoking-room, which 
of an evening is generally frequented by both 
soldiers and civilians, who consort amicably 
together—anything approaching to a brawl or 
a quarrel having never occurred, a state of 
things certainly due to the fact that beer, ale, 
or intoxicating liquors of any kind are not to 
be procured on the premises. To the right o 1 
the entrance is a small room fitted up as a 
library, whence books are issued on loan to 
the members under certain regulations. Be¬ 
yond the library, to the right, is the reading- 
room, a capital room, capable of accommodat¬ 
ing a large number, and well supplied with 
the current newspapers and periodicals; a 
bright lire is burning, and a few of the mem- 
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bers are seated at the long tables quietly ab¬ 
sorbed in their reading. Over the reading- 
room, on the first floor, is a room fitted up for 
the officers who are interested or engaged in 
the work of the mission, where they meet in 
social converse or for the transaction of 
business. On the same floor is the committee- 
room, also the business room of the resident 
missionary; whilst a room adjoining is the 
ladies’ committee-room, where is transacted 
the business connected with the sewing club— 
a club set on foot for the benefit of the mem¬ 
bers’ wives and the poorer families in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Daniell was a capital horsewoman, and 
delighted greatly in riding. She had the keenest 
sympathy with young people in their amuse¬ 
ments, as well as their studies, and tookgreat in¬ 
terest in their welfare. Her daughter says that 



one of her childhood’s recollections is that of the / 
wonderful influence her mother had over the j 
older girls of the school where she was edu- | 
cated. Her visits were looked forward to with 
pleasure and hailed with delight. Her lively 
and kindly manners rendered her peculiarly • 
attractive to the young. The warm and earnest | 
feelings with which she watched over the 
early years of her own children appear in a 
little volume of letters, published anonymously, ! 
the perusal of which has been more pleasant ! 
to us, since learning that it was from the pen 
of Mrs. Daniell. The same kindliness of heart 
and brightness of spirit, along with earnest 
piety, led her to undertake a Work of which 
the influences have been felt throughout the 
British army. 



A SISTER’S LOVE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “ SELINA’S 
STORY,” ETC. 



ATIE 
Oxley 
used 
occa¬ 
sionally to visit 
the parents of the 
children she in¬ 
structed, either to 
speak to them about what 
they innocently imagined 
to be her one object in life, 
or in acknowledgment of 
their very cordial invitation 
to spend, when she could, 
an evening with them. 
Though they looked on the 
daughter of the once rich 
millowner as now more 
one of themselves, yet they 
did pay the deference which superior 
manner and education always com¬ 
mand. In fact, if anything, they 
were a little over-anxious to secure 
her against the mortifications and 
privations of forfeited caste. Katie 
had sometimes, at her mamma’s desire, 
to accept invitations which for practical 
reasons she would fain have declined. 
Nevertheless, she was not ungrateful. 
She liked society, and she felt that it 
was more pleasurable to submit to its 
tyranny now and then than it would be 
to be shut out from it by ignoraric pride 
and rigid exclusiveness. 

One afternoon she made her way to 
Ashley House, simply to advise Mrs. 
Walters to discontinue her little daughter 
Annie’s music for awhile, as with all the 
pains she took with her, the child was 
gaining nothing but an unmistakable 
aversion to the piano. She was only 
six years old and .might do better in a 
year or two. 

“Oh. I should not care to press the 
matter,” said Mrs. Walters, placidly. 
“ There is an advantage in beginning 
early ; but coercion frets and embitters. 
She may discontinue her lessons if you 
think it best. By the bye, what a time 
it is since we have seen you.” 

“ 1 am always busy,” said Kate. 

“You look overwrought. 1 was just 
going to have a walk in the grounds, will 
you come with me ?” 

Katie acceded. They stepped out, and 
presently Mrs. Walters, looking at her, 
very confidentially said : 

‘ I suppose you have not heard the 
news about Adeline.” 

‘ No, Mrs. Walters. May I hope you 
have something interesting to tell me.” 

“A little, at least to us, and a little 
startling.beside. She has suddenly be¬ 
come engaged, and is as suddenly to be 
married and taken away to India. She 
leaves us in six weeks.” 

“ I am sure, Mrs. Walters, it must be 
quite a shock to you.” 

“It has been, my dear, but I am 
getting over it. Take care that you do 
not treat your mamma with as little 
consideration. Sudden marriage is 
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sometimes apt to give a shock, only less 
alarming than sudden death.” 

With that she told her the name of the 
happy man who was so cavalierly de¬ 
priving her of her eldest daughter, and 
sundry interesting items of intelligence. 
She also mentioned the difficulty there 
was in procuring at so short notice the 
particular trousseau necessary for India, 
and that led to a chat about the minor 
details connected with bridal outfits, on 
which happy theme Katie was not alto¬ 
gether at a loss. 

When she met Miss Walters she con¬ 
gratulated her, and the young lady took 
her to look at some of her finery, but 
enlarged greatly upon the inconvenience 
of having to make her preparations in 
so much haste. 

“ Of course,” she said, “ I shall not 
have any of the trouble of it. We are 
purchasing a great deal, and we have 
two sempstresses here continually : but 
then I should have felt a pride in doing 
part of the work myself had there been 
time ; and don’t you think your own 
embroidery lasts a great deal longer 
than the bought ?” 

“There can be no doubt about that,” 
said Kate ; but in a moment a thought 
struck her, and she said nervously, “ I 
have done a great deal of embroidery.” 

“Oh, yes; I believe you are quite a 
witch with your needle. My work, un¬ 
fortunately, has all been sunk in bazaars. 

I have little to show for all my industry.” 

After tea, Katie sought Mrs. Walters 
in an aside, and told her how she had 
much work laid by for which she had 
no present use. She said, “ as Miss 
Walters prefers home-work to bought, it 
has occurred to me to offer you some of 
it. I daresay you may think this rather 
strange, but you must not misunderstand 
me. I have everything I want, you 
know, and papa and mamma would 
never desire for me anything beyond 
my morning tuition ; but for some 
reasons of my own, I shouldn’t care if I 
parted with some of the work, and began 
making it up again.” 

It was an awkward manner of intro¬ 
ducing the subject; but then the subject 
was a delicate one, and her position with 
respect to these wealthy people was deli¬ 
cate. She did not know but that such a 
proposition might compromise her irre¬ 
trievably. But Katie was not wrong in 
her estimate of Mrs. Walters, and felt 
that she would not take advantage of 
the confidence she placed in her kindness 
and good sense. 

Mrs. Walters saw both the courage 
and the pain that a girl with more ad¬ 
dress might have concealed, in confess¬ 
ing how much the money would be 
acceptable. She felt sorry for Katie, 
and, treating the proposal as if it were 
quite an ordinary one, she said, as if she 
were the obliged party, “ Oh, how very 
kind of you to offer. I have no doubt 
some of your work would be most valu¬ 
able and suitable to us. We shall be 
glad to see it as soon as you can make it 
convenient.” 

^Katie felt inexpressibly relieved. “I 
shouldn’t like anything to be said about 
it, Mrs. Walters.” 

“ Oh no, my dear, the accommodation 
is mutual, and it is with a friend. 1 


should not, if I were you, hesitate to 
avail myself of any opportunities of that 
kind that came in my way, provided that 
the work was for friends, and for those 
who know me very well.” 

“ After all,” thought Katie afterwards, 
“how many supposed humiliations aro 
proved to be imaginary. Mrs. Walters 
doesn’t think a bit the less of me for 
offering to sell my embroidery.” 

Mrs. Walters bought five pounds’ 
worth of it very fairly, and for the next 
six weeks was glad to accept all she 
could do for her in the edging and trim¬ 
ming line. Katie did this in her mamma’s 
presence safely. Mrs. Oxley never sup¬ 
posed that it was for herself, and if 
crochet octagons, stars, and roses, or 
embroidery edgings were not multiplying 
beneath her daughter’s fingers she would 
have imagined that she was neglecting 
the plain duty of woman. 

Mrs. Walters, drawing her own in¬ 
ferences from the excessive industry, told 
her that she might perhaps procure more 
orders for her, if she cared to undertake 
them. Of course Katie told her how 
happy she would be. And now, between 
law-papers, teaching, fine ironing, pastry, 
antimacassars, tatted collars, sleeves, 
and netting, it must be confessed our 
heroine had hard work of it, so hard that 
her health suffered. But she would 
never own to feeling ill, and no one could 
imagine, what was the matter with her. 

Frank came home for his holidays, as 
full of spirits as ever he was. He thought 
Katie altered and very neglectful of him; 
protested against her continual excuse 
“no time,” and winced whenever the 
sore subject of his leaving school was 
broached. His report was improved, 
but far from satisfactory, the room for 
improvement was a wide one. 

He talked brilliantly for a boy of four¬ 
teen, seemed full of high-hearted am¬ 
bition, and the innate scholarliness was 
still more apparent. Paterfamilias re¬ 
mained inexorable ; and not only inex¬ 
orable, sorrowful. Katie only said, 
“ Dear Frank, pray and wait. I have 
an impression another year will yet be 
granted you. Do all you can in antici¬ 
pation of it, and do not forget to pray 
that this may be brought about.” She 
did not say more than that. Her effort 
to help him might not succeed, the work 
might fail, her health might break down. 
She had a pain in her side, and was 
always weary. Should she really be able 
to bear the double strain much longer? 

( 7 o be continued .) 


GOOD NIGHT. 

Good night, good night, the day is. 
slowly dying, 

Home flits the swallow to the cottage 
eaves; 

A little wind creeps through the wood¬ 
land, sighing, 

And dies among the leaves, 

The red deer seeks the bracken in the 
dingle, 

The flocks are couching on their ’beds 
of thyme; 

Far off, a Icfiig wave rolls upon the 
shingle, 

And sings its sleepy rhyme. 


Oh, rest in peace ; our angel-guards, 
unsleeping, 

Watch o’er the homes where languid 
sorrow lies; 

After the darkness of a night of weep¬ 
ing, 

The morn of joy shall rise ! 

Good night, good night; in quiet cham¬ 
bers kneeling, 

We pray for our beloved ones out of 
sight; 

There comes an answer through the 
cool air stealing, 

“ God bless you, love, good night.” 

Sarah Doudney. 


HOME ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
I.—How to sing a Song. 


By Madame Mudie-Bolingbrokk, 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. 



Of all the musical accomplishments none finds 
such general appreciation as singing; for no 
artificial instrument has the power of so directly 
appealing to the heart as does the human 
voice. In addition to the beauty, variety, and 
intensity of tone which satisfy the ear and 
move tile soul of the listener, the added words 
give to the music a definite application. 

Music, while it is often descriptive, is 
essentially the language of emotion; and by 
the infinite varieties of tone-colour, of which 
the voice alone is capable, flic singer is 
able to convey every shade of feeling. Re¬ 
garding music then as the language of 
emotion, and seeing that woman’s chief 
power dwells in the affections, it seems that 
singing lies essentially within her sphere. This 
being so, how important it is that every 
girl possessing a pleasing voice and correct 
ear should endeavour to cultivate this delight¬ 
ful art. Moreover, singing, while giving 
pleasure to others and being a never-failing 
source of delight to the singer, is an exercise 
so healthy to the lungs that many persons 
with weak chests have been permanently 
strengthened by a careful and judicious exercise 
of the vocal organs. 

The great secret of the singer’s power over 
the hearts of her hearers lies in her total for¬ 
getfulness of self and surroundings, and in 
entering heart and soul into the conceptions 
of the poet and composer. Thus many 

E rofessional singers, possessing inferior voices 
ut great emotional powers, have so carried 
away their audiences as to completely disarm 
criticism ; whilst others, with far superior, 
cultivated voices and higher intellectual capa¬ 
cities, have, by allowing their attention to be 
divided when singing, failed to produce any 
effect. 

In order that the voice may be able to bear 
the great strain involved in giving expression 
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to the various passions, such as love, hope, 
joy, grief, despair, See., it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the voice of the singer should be 
trained upon the right method; otherwise a 
short time might witness the destruction of an 
organ, which, with proper cultivation, would 
have been a source of pleasure for many years. 

It must be understood that the art of singing 
can as little be learnt from written treatises 
as the sister art of painting can be acquired 
by similar means. However, supposing the 
reader has already a knowledge of the rudi¬ 
ments of music, and possesses a pleasant voice 
with a desire of making some progress in the 
vocal art, but is beyond the reach of a com¬ 
petent teacher, I will give a few suggestions 
which I trust will be found useful. 

The training of the voice is beyond the 
limits and purpose of this article; yet, as it 
is the foundation of all good singing, I will 
point out a few of its elementary principles, and 
would advise my reader to pursue the subject 
farther in Signor Randegger’s recently pub¬ 
lished and most excellent work.* 

First acquire complete control over respira¬ 
tion, allowing no more breath to escape from 
the lungs than is sufficient for producing the 
purest quality of tone. The voice will then 
gradually gain precision, steadiness, elasticity, 
and power. 

The expression of the face should, to some 
extent, correspond with, and never contradict, 
the spirit of the song ; for it not only enforces 
the meaning of the words, but imparts to the 
voice its appropriate tone-colour. For the 
same reason all grimaces, such as frowning, 
opening the mouth unevenly, See., must be 
avoided; and to this end valuable assistance 
can often be obtained from that faithful friend 
the looking-glass. 

The student should practise scales and 
exercises softly but distinctly, using at first 
only the middle portion of the voice and 
being extremely careful not to attempt to 
extend the compass beyond its natural limits. 

All nervous habits, such as beating time 
with the hands or feet, moving backwards and 
forwards, must be guarded against. 

While practising the scales, stand in an erect 
attitude with the mouth opened easily. The 
tongue must lie flat and motionless, in the 
cavity of the lower jaw, with its edges lightly 
touching the lower teeth, yet without the 
slightest pressure. The opening of the mouth 
for the medium notes must be only sufficiently 
wide to admit the thumb between the teeth : 
a wider opening being necessary for the 
highest notes. 

The Italian vowel A, pronounced as in 
father, is the ordinary sound upon which to 
practise. But as there are no two voices 
alike, each possessing a distinct individuality, 
the observant teacher often finds the substi¬ 
tution of another vowel necessary for the 
successful development of a particular voice. 

Female voices are divided into three classes 
— soprano, mezzo-soprano, and contralto ; each 
class of voice contains three distinct qualities— 
the chest, medium, and head registers. It is 
of great importance that every student 
should early learn the class to which her 
voice really belongs, as a mistake in this 
respect has caused the impairment or ruin of 
many voices. Practice should be limited at 
first to ten or fifteen minutes : to be repeated 
at intervals two or three times a day. When, 
however, it is impossible to do this, she can at 
least strengthen and gain command over* the 
respiratory organs in the following manner. 
Standing upright, with chest and ribs well 
expanded, inhale deeply ; then, after holding 
the breath a few seconds, with the mouth 
open, as for singing, allow it to escape slowly 
and without interruption. 

Long sustained notes on the various vowel 
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sounds will also be found invaluable for 
strengthening the voice ; taking care to com¬ 
mence with one distinct sound, and to keep it 
perfect to the end without variation of quality 
or admixture of any other vowel. Such com¬ 
plete mastery over the voice must be acquired 
that the singer may be able to produce at will 
any variety of tone required. 

Next endeavour to obtain a clear, distinct 
articulation ; for to the hearer a song is ren¬ 
dered meaningless unless all the words. be 
distinctly heard. The vowels must be sung as 
purely as possible, otherwise the tones will 
lose much of their beauty and variety. The 
consonants, especially those at the beginning 
or end of a word, also m?piano passages, must 
be given even to exaggeration, particular 
attention being devoted to the distinction 
between such approximate sounds as b and p, 
t and d. Failure in this respect has often 
been a source of amusement at the singer’s 
expense. Defective articulation must be 
discovered and corrected ; for it must be 
remembered that having to dwell longer upon 
the vowels in singing than in speaking, a false 
pronunciation is far more noticeable. 

Italian being the most vocal language, the 
student should learn and practise its pronuncia¬ 
tion ; but it is unwise to follow the too common 
habit of attempting to sing in a foregn 
tongue before comprehending the meaning 
of the words. 

We now come to rhythm and accent, which 
constitute the very life of singing. The 
crudest forms of rhythm you will hear in the 
sing-song recitations of untrained children 
and in dance-music. Beginners are usually 
deficient in this respect. On the other hand, 
when confidence is gained before the musical 
taste is developed, the tendency is usually in 
the opposite direction. Among those without 
musical education or refinement of feeling, 
there is a preference for exaggerated rhythm, 
which has called forth from a recent writer the 
following remark :—“ The English people 
understand music to be a pleasing noise and a 
jingling rhythm, hence their passion for loud¬ 
ness and for the most vulgar and pronounced 
melody.” However this may be, you must 
always put into your singing as much accent 
as the song wifi permit; remembering that 
the quantity is to be determined by the senti¬ 
ments of the text. In 2-4 and 3-4 time, the 
accent falls only upon first beat in the bar. 
In 4-4, or common time, there is also a 
secondary or lighter accent upon the third 
beat, while in 6-8 time it falls upon the fourth. 
Frequently, however, the accents of the words 
and of the music do not agree—as in the line ; 
—“ the | merchant j bows un | to the sea¬ 
man’s | star.” In this example, taken from a 
song in 6-8 time, a strong accent upon “ to ” 
and a weak one upon “sea” would destroy the 
meaning. In such a case the primary accent 
must be slightly lessened, while the secondary 
one must be rendered by gently swelling upon 
instead of attacking the corresponding syllable. 
By this accommodation the rhythm is pre¬ 
served and the sense clearly defined. 

It is, however, impossible to lay down 
arbitrary rules for expressio?i, as eveiy shade 
of meaning must call forth from the intelligent 
singer its only appropriate accent. You must, 
therefore, trust entirely to the intuitive per¬ 
ception you have of the poet’s and composer’s 
meaning. 

A melody, like a verse of poetry, is com¬ 
posed of phrases, each phrase containing 
many or only a few notes. You will most 
readily obseive this arrangement in hymn- 
tunes of various metres. The ordinary manner 
of singing a musical phrase (such as is contained 
in a couplet of the following song) is to com¬ 
mence rather softly, gradually increasing the 
tone towards the middle, then decreasing it 
towards the close. But to prevent a mono¬ 
tony by regularly swelling and lessening the 


tone, some phrases must be sung softly and 
others more loudly, the power of each phrase 
bearing an appropriate proportion to every 
other. Again, every verse will require a 
different arrangement of such crescendo and 
diminuendo passages. It is in this delicate 
arrangement of light and shade, and the 
relative degrees of intensity and tone-colour 
in various parts of the song, that the singer is 
able to make a given melody a channel for 
conveying every shade of expression. Accord¬ 
ing to rule the volume of tone should be in¬ 
creased in ascending passages and decreased 
in descending. To this rule, however, there 
are many exceptions; for instance, an as¬ 
cending passage which portrays airy grace 
and delicacy should be decreased, while a 
descending one, denoting force, energy, 
despair, must be increased. Composers who 
thoroughly understand the characteristics and 
capabilities of the different voices, in setting 
a song for a soprano voice will compose a 
melody quite different from one intended for 
a contralto. The same distinction they would 
make between the tenor and bass voices. 
Seldom, therefore, is a song successful when 
transposed for another class of voice than that 
for which it was composed. 

The words must be sung in groups , not 
singly—except in special cases where each 
word requires particular stress. Between 
such groups the speaker introduces rhetoric 
pauses for the purpose of emphasis. I11 
declamatory singing and recitative the same 
principle can be applied; but by introducing 
abrupt pauses into a sustained melody its 
beauty would be impaired. The singer must, 
therefore, mentally group the words, and the 
idea can hardly fail to be conveyed to the 
hearer. 

The proper places for taking a full inspiration 
are generally clearly defined by the melodic 
and verbal phrases. When phrases are too 
long to be sung easily in one breath, a fresh 
supply must be quickly and imperceptibly 
smuggled in where the melody and the group¬ 
ing of words will allow. 

In the following song such groupings are 
underlined , while words of relative importance 
are printed in different lands of type. This 
importance of a phrase or word does not 
necessarily require a greater volume of tone, 
but a more distinct, impressive delivery. An 
orator’s most thrilling effect is sometimes 
produced by a whisper: a singer, in like 
manner, can convey intense emotion in a 
piano passage. 

In your choice of songs you should be 
guided by power and beauty of both words 
and music when such can be found, due regard 
being paid to the compass and capabilities of 
your voice. 

Having the printed copy before you, you 
must bear in mind that the composer merely 
provides the words and notes, drawing atten¬ 
tion to a few points where he desires special 
effects. These may be regarded in a manner 
similar to that in which a painter regards the 
chalk outline of his picture. For into that 
outline he introduces the required details of 
colour, light, and shade, producing thereby a 
living picture. You have, by the combined 
power of beauty and variety of tone, distinct 
articulation, well-chosen tempi and accent, 
with every gradation of power, to transform 
the printed page into a living song. 

For a slight illustration of our subject, sup¬ 
pose we refer to an old, well-known, and 
descriptive song, having a melody limited to 
one octave, repeated to verses of a totally 
different character :— 

She wore a wreath of roses 
The night when first we met; 

Her lovely face was smiling 
Beneath her curls of jet. 
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DOMESTIC MUSIC. 


Her footste p had the lightness , 

Her voice the joyous tone , 

The tokens of a youthful heart. 

Where sorrow is unknown, 

I saw her but a moment , 

Yet me thinks I see her noiv. 

With the wreath of summer flowers 
Upon her snowy brow. 

Remembering the principle of thoroughly 
entering into the scene depicted in the text ; ! 
of grasping the meaning of the words ; of 
making them your own, and colouring them 
with your emotions, you must sing them as 
the spontaneous, sympathetic outpouring of 
your own heart. Thus you will feel that this 
verse requires a cheerful, buoyant rendering. 

The bridal scene that follows must be nar¬ 
rated with more repose of expression, slightly 
slower, more piano, but without heaviness:— 

A wreath of orange blossom 
When next we met she wore, 

Th’ expression of her features 

Was more thoughtful than before, 

And standing by her side was one 
Who strove , and not in vain, 


To soothe her, leaving that dear home 
She ne'er might view again. 

I sa\ 71 ier but a moment, 

Yet methinks 1 see her now 
With the wreath of orange blossom 
Upon her snowy brow. 

Here the short interlude must be played a 
little slower and end piano , in order to appro¬ 
priately introduce the sad picture which follows. 
The portrayal of this scene requires the fullest 
reflective emotion and tone-colour of which the 
singer is capable, the voice expessing tenderest 
sympathy. Commence slowly and softly, with 
subdued, equable accent ;— 

And once again I see that brow, 

No bridal wreath is there, 

The widow's sombre cap conceals 
Her 0/ftTf-luxuriant hair. 

She weeps in silent solitude, 

And there is no one near 
To press her hand within his own , 

And wipe away the tear. 

The concluding lines introduce the contrast 
and climax. The next line must be sung with 
much deliberation, dwelling on the word 
“broken.” A short pause after “ hearted ” 
intensifies the effect. Then your whole mental 


attitude must suddenly change, summoning 
a quickened articulation and bright colour of 
tone, as the idea of Heaven flashes across your 
mind :— 

I saw her BROKEN-HEARTED, 

Yet methinks I see her NOW, 

In the pride of youth and beauty , 

With a GARLAND on her brow. 


The singing of oratorio music should not be 
neglected, as it affords the earnest vocalist 
deep satisfaction. How often have a circle of 
friends, or the hearers of an oratorio been 
comforted, strengthened, and inspired to 
noble thoughts and actions by the calm, dig¬ 
nified, impressive singing of sacred words! 
But unless you are possessed of due rever¬ 
ence and feeling, with a desire to under¬ 
stand and convey the true spirit of the 
sacred text, such words had better remain 
unsung. 

In conclusion, let all your singing, both 
sacred and secular, be characterised by truth¬ 
fulness of conceptio)i and expression —thus 
will you earn the title to be included among 
those of whom the poet sings : — 

“ God sends His singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and mirth, 

That they may touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to Heaven again.” 
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more than coronets. 

By Mrs. LINNiEUS BANKS, Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

AT HOME. 


attain Stapleton 
was the impersona¬ 
tion of the typical English sailor—frank, 
fearless, hearty ; strict in discipline, firm 
in command, but tender at heart as a 
woman, and, what I am afraid was not so 
typical in former days, he was a man of 
sober habits. 

He was careful in the selection of his 
crew; overhauled the certificates of his 
men and officers with the most rigid 


scrutiny ; a man with 
a doubtful character 
was not for his ship ; 
and—reason good—the 
“Ariel” was his own, 
and much of his trading 
was on his own ac¬ 
count, although the 
bulk of his cargoes 
consisted of consign¬ 
ments from well-known 
shipping houses. 

He was only first mate 
when he married Fanny 
Bayliss, a pretty but 
delicate girl in her 
twenty-first year, whose 
parents were both dead, 
the distant relatives 
with whom she lived 
being glad to hand her 
and her small portion 
over to one so worthy, 
so capable of protect¬ 
ing her from the blasts 
of ill fortune and of the 
world, his seven or 
eight years’ seniority 
telling in his favour, 
i The sailor took his bride home to his 
; widowed mother, who had a pretty and 
! picturesque cottage near Woodside, on 
, the Cheshire side of the Mersey, over the 
| front of which jasmine and honeysuckle 
! disputed precedence, and where Brian’s 
i father had practised medicine all the 
| years in which his son had grown from 
I youth to manhood. Dr. StApleton’s 
| widow received her new daughter with 
! open arms, welcoming her as a com¬ 


panion who had shown good taste and 
good sense in loving and accepting her 
son, the only rivalry between the two 
being which should love him most de¬ 
votedly, the only disquiet under the roof 
coming when the winds beat against the 
window panes, tearing down jasmine 
and honeysuckle, as if to tell what mis¬ 
chief they could work far out at sea were 
they so minded. At such times the two 
anxious women would go down on their 
knees together, and pray for their dear 
one on the ocean as if they had but one 
heart, one voice. 

But when the sun came out in all his 
glory and pomp, filling the earth with 
gladness, they were glad too, and made 
their gladness felt by those around them. 
Fanny Stapleton herself was too shy and 
timid to make many fresh acquaint¬ 
ances ; but the Doctor’s widow had 
many friends to visit and to visit them. 
She had, besides a visiting circle 
of her own class, a humbler circle 
amongst the poor gratuitous patients of 
the departed doctor, to whom she had 
been a helpmate in more ways than one. 
Amongst these the kind old lady gene¬ 
rally went alone, Fanny finding more 
congenial occupation ; but when at home 
together they sat down to needlework, or 
their afternoon tea, she would chat away 
pleasantly to a never-weary listener of the 
bygone times when she was a girl, or when 
she married, or when Brian was a boy and 
first had a craving for the sea—as fresh¬ 
looking, cheery, and chatty a mother-in- 
law as ever kept a young wife from morbid 
fretting in her husband’s absence. 

And was there ever a woman under 
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fifty so proud of being a grandmother as 
was she when the “Ariel” next sailed 
into the port of Liverpool, and the 
Wooodside ferry-boat brought the sailor- 
son home, to clasp in fond arms not only 
mother and wife, but two little warm 
links of love, twin boy and girl, in whose 
lineaments he could trace a faint sha¬ 
dowing of his own ! And was there ever 
a grandmother so little jealous as she, 
when, the boy being named Brian, after 
his father, Fanny Stapleton proposed to 
call the girl Hesba, after that Grand¬ 
mother Bayliss whom none of them had 
known, for not even Fanny herself could 
remember her mother, so young-was she 
when her orphanhood began ! 

As though all promotions came to¬ 
gether, before he again set sail the 
owners of the “Ariel” offered to her 
chief officer the command, with the pro¬ 
viso attached that he bought a retiring 
partner’s share in the good ship. He 
had the means, and snatched at the 
opportunity. 

Dear to the man were wife and babes, 
dear to him was his ship, and now he 
trod the deck as her captain, a new 
right, which came with his command, 
made itself felt. He long'ed for the pre¬ 
sence of his beloved Fanny on board, not 
only to lighten the tedium of the voyage 
for himself, but under the impression 
that the sea-breezes would strengthen 
her constitution. But for that voyage 
the claim of the twins was imperative, 
and the idea had to be abandoned. 

Voyage succeeded voyage, some long, 
some short ; the children flourished, and 
the “Ariel ” brought its master home in 
safety, only the more urgent to carry off 
his wife ; but grandmother always stoutly 
opposed the scheme on account of the 
little ones, and it was relinquished with 
better grace than might have been 
looked for. 

Then, after an an unusually successful 
trip to Singapore, and an absence 
lengthened by stoppages at different 
trading stations on the route, Captain 
Stapleton made overtures to the other 
owners to buy up their shares, and the 
offer being accepted, the ship “Ariel” 
became his own. It was well built, a 
fast sailer, stood A i at Lloyd’s, and, as 
his friend Robert Mason, the marine in¬ 
surance agent, could have told, stood 
well with the underwriters, who did not 
hesitate to insure her and her care*o to 
full value. 

And now Captain Stapleton would 
take no denial from his wife, had she 
been inclined to oppose his wishes. The 
children were between seven and eight 
years old, had got fairly through their 
infantile ailments, and he proposed to 
leave Hesba with her grandmother as a 
companion and a solace, whilst Brian— 
promoted to a full suit of sea-boy’s 
clothes — should bear them company, 
“to see what sort of a sailor the little 
chap would make.” 

The predecessor of Dr. Stapleton had 
planted in hisgarden, on either side of the 
entrance gate, a vigorous young larch, 
and the trees had given their name to 
the old brick cottage, which at that time 
stood apart from neighbours in a rural 
lane, where the thrush and linnet piped 
in their season ; but since then stuccoed 
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villas had sprung up and around with the 
brand of the buider fresh upon them, 
and Birkenhead threatened to blot out 
Woodside. Yet the good garden kept 
Larch Cottage a green spot in the 
wilderness of plaster, and the doctor 
had small reason to grumble at encroach¬ 
ments, since new houses meant new 
patients, and he did not live until the 
last linnet and thrush disappeared. Fie 
did, however, live to see tokens of his 
sailor-boy walk into the low-ceiled rooms, 
whether in Hindoo slippers, Chinese 
shoes, or Indian mocassins. Brazilian 
feather-flowers and humming-birds ex¬ 
hibited their glories in the parlour, whilst 
a shark s jaw and a stuffed cayman 
found their way into the doctor’s little 
study. I he collection had gone on 
gathering since then until every nook 
and corner of the house told of a 
wanderer on the face of the globe. The 
model of a Chinese junk stood upon the 
piano in the parlour, of course under a 
large glass shade ; there was a piratical 
pi pa under another on the chiffonier, 
w/th a birch-bark canoe beside it; a fine 
representation of the Nankin porcelain 
tower in soapstone had the place of 
honour on the mantelshelf, and was 
flanked by a couple of hideous idols 
of like material. What-nots and side¬ 
boards were crowded with nick-nackery 
in the way of china, carvings in wood 
and ivory, calabash bottles, baskets and 
boxes, embroidered with grass or 
wampun, and the hall was hung with 
weapons of uncouth or murderous con¬ 
struction, the horns of the bison and the 
gnu. Last, but by no means least, 
though this was merely a specimen of 
English art, and not art in its maturity, 
on the wall above the rosewood piano’ 
and in striking contrast to the Chinese 
junk thereon, a large oil painting of the 
“ Ariel,” with not a spar or a line defi¬ 
cient or out of place, and with every sail 
set. On either side of this “painted 
ship upon a painted ocean ” the portraits 
of the late Doctor and of his wife smiled 
blandly from out their heavy gold frames 
as if well satisfied. 

Such surroundings, strengthened by 
the illustrations in an old edition of 
“ Cook’s Voyages,” had impressed the 
youngsters with wondrous notions of far- 
off lands, and a belief that the end and 
aim of a sea voyage was to discover new 
islands and to bring away “ curiosities.” 

So, when it was understood that 
mamma was going away with papa, and 
that Brian was going also, the boy did 
his little best, in the midst of the excite¬ 
ment and bustle ef preparation, to soothe 
the prospective agonies of parting with 
promises of the rare and precious trea¬ 
sures he would pour into “dear sister 
Hesba’s”lap on his return little fore¬ 
seeing the gift he would bring back to 
her ; and it was scarcely until the last 
moment that they realised what parting* 
meant. 

Hesba and Brian were taken together 
to the docks one bright September morn¬ 
ing, where the “Ariel,” in all the glory 
of fresh paint and burnishing, with the 
bulk of her cargo stowed away, served as 
a delightful playground for them whilst 
the Vessel cleared out into the river. 

But no sooner was it made clear to 


Hesba’s understanding that she was to 
, be sent ashore with grandma, and that 
Brian was then, even then, to go away 
in the big ship, and that her mamma 
was also going, and that she “would 
not see them again for ever so long,” 
than she began to scream and sob alter¬ 
nately, and clung to Brian’s neck, refus¬ 
ing alike to be bribed, comforted, or 
coerced. 

Captain Stapleton, who had a crew of 
able-bodied seamen at his beck and call, 
had a new experience. He found there 
was something there he could not con¬ 
trol with a word. lie had not counted 
on the strong affection of the twins, and 
as they held each other close, refusing 
to be separated, a pang smote the tender 
spot in the. father’s heart, and he half 
regretted his proposal to sunder them. 
Nevertheless, he endeavoured to stifle 
his own emotions. 

“It is only for a few months,” he 
reflected, ‘ ‘ and it is quite as well they are 
parted early; the lad would have to go 
out into the world later on, and then 
they would feel it more. Besides, the 
lad might grow up a milksop, tied to his 
sister’s pinafore strings. They will get 
over it in a day or two. And it will 
never do to encourage a child’s disobe¬ 
dience on my own deck.” 

So thinking, he, with his strong hands, 
unclasped the twining arms of his child¬ 
ren, saying, as cheerily as he could, 

“ Come, you little mutineer, it is time 
you kissed mamma and said ‘good 
bye,’ and, lifting the struggling Hesba 
m his own arms, held her for the mother’s 
tearful embrace, and, in defiance of 
screams and struggles, carried her off to 
the quay, leaving Brian almost as refrac¬ 
tory in the hands of Robert Mason, who 
was going down the river with his 
fiiend Stapleton, intending* to return 
with the pilot. 

The father’s heart ached as he left his 
little Hesba, still sobbing piteously, in a 
cab with her grandmother, whose tears 
were flowing freely too, though she had 
had so many partings in her day that 
she had learned to take them as the will 
of the Almighty, and to rest on Him her 
hopes for reunion. 

She had a wonderful way with chil¬ 
dren, had Grandmamma Stapleton ; and 
though a very limp little maiden, much 
disordered in the matter of dress, was 
lifted from the cab on to the Woodside 
ferry-boat, there were no further sig'ns 
of rebellion, and only occasional sobs to 
indicate that her small heart held a large 
sorrow. ^ 

Nor did Hesba forget Brian so readily 
as her father anticipated. It was im¬ 
possible to mope in the presence of the 
elder Mrs. Stapleton, and childhood is 
naturally elastic ; but nothing at school 
or at home would compensate Hesba for 
the loss of Brian, and whether at work 
or at play, there was a perceptible lack 
of that buoyancy which was so marked 
a characteristic of both. 

In her prayers night and morning, be¬ 
yond her petition for papa and mamma, 
was always a special plea for Brian ; 
and, as days and weeks and months 
went by, she counted and calculated with 
some mental arithmetic of her own ; and, 
as if instinct told her that her frequent 
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inquiries gave grandma pain, she carried 
her anxious questionings to the maids, 
to be answered crossly or kindly accord¬ 
ing to the mood of the moment, or the 
maid she addressed. 

Her greatest solace was a book ; and 
books were plentiful, the accumulation 
of more than one lifetime. There was 
the “Looking Glass of the Mind,” a 
series of moral stories, with quaint illus¬ 
trations by Bewick, which had been 
her great grandmother’s; there were 
“Readers,” and “Speakers,” Mrs. 
Trimmer’s “ Robins,” and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s “Evenings at Home,” all of 
which had passed down from the same 
feminine hands ; whilst Mrs. Sherwood 
and Mrs. Holland contributed to the 
store in her grandmother’s young days. 
Then there was wonderful “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and the “ Swiss Family Robin¬ 
son,” but they were about shipwrecks, 
and she did not like to read of them. 
And there were books rather beyond her 
comprehension—the whole “ Library of 
Entertaining Knowlede,” the “ Penny 
Magazine,’*’ and a stock of “Voyages 
and Travels,” which were turned over 
often enough for their pictures, and 
might insensibly educate through the 
eye ; others there were, a goodly collec¬ 
tion, old and new, free to the child’s 
hands. True, she had to mount upon a 
chair to reach the shelves, and had more 
than one fall ; but what of that ? Hesba 
did not care for a bit of a tumble in the 
pursuit of knowledge ; and she had set 
forward, child as she was, in a race with 
time to “get learning,” albeit it was 
from an innate craving to fill the void 
left by Brian rather than from any 
definite purpose. For this she was too 
young. 

But she was not too young to be curi¬ 
ous as Bluebeard’s wife, and to long for 
the unattainable. In addition to the open 
shelves was a bookcase with glass doors 
which were always carefully locked. 
This contained the private library of the 
late Dr. Stapleton, chiefly medical and 
scientific. 

Now and then she had seen her 
grandma open the case, take down a 
book, consult it carefully, replace, and 
lock it up again ; but as this had gene¬ 
rally happened when someone was hurt 
or taken ill, either in the house or among 
the poor she visited, and as it some¬ 
times chanced that on these occasions 
her grandma produced a tiny pair of 
scales from a small mahogany box, and 
weighed out brown, or white, or grey 
powders, for someone to take, perhaps 
herself, she began to associate the 
books with medicine, and think the 
knowledge how to cure all ailments lay 
behind those glass doors. 

One day an old woman with an asthma, 
to whom Hesba and the housemaid had 
been sent with a decoction of herbs, 
wheezed forth that the mantle of Dr. 
Stapleton had surely fallen on his good 
lady,and that she was a blessing to the 
neighbourhood. This set Hesba .pon¬ 
dering, but she went for the solution to 
her grandmamma, who laughed right 
merrily as she gave her explanation. 

It was not until later years, however, 
that Hesba learned how true a benefac¬ 
tress Grandma Stapleton had been to 


the poor of Woodside—the healing bal¬ 
sams dispensed so freely for sick bodies, 
with knowledge imparted by the physi¬ 
cian, her husband, having been accom¬ 
panied by healing balsams for sick 
souls, under the teaching and inspira¬ 
tion of the Great Physician. 

Meanwhile the locked bookcase was 
a marvel and a mystery to her, and just 
as she wondered if she would ever be 
as clever as her grandmamma, so she 
wondered— but this was more painfully 
—why Brian and her mamma were so 
long in coming back to them. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

Why the Wedding-ring is placed on 
the Fourth Finger.— “ The custom is 
associated with an ancient ritual of marriages, 
when the ring was placed by the husband 
on the top of the thumb of the left hand, 
with the words, ‘ In the name of the Father ; ’ 
lie then removed it to the forefinger, saying, 

«In the name of the Son ; ’ then to the middle 
finger, adding, ‘ and of the Holy Ghost; ’ 
finally, he left it, as now, on the fourth finger, 
with theclosing word, ‘Amen.’ ”— TheHistory 
and Poetry of Finger Rings. 

Choice of Friends.— Dr. Blair says : 

“ We should ever have it fixed on our memo¬ 
ries, that by the character of those whom we 
choose for our friends our own character is 
likely to be formed, and will certainly be 
judged of by the world. We ought, therefore, 
to be slow and cautious in contracting inti¬ 
macy ; but when a virtuous friendship is once 
established, we must ever consider it as a 
sacred engagement.” 

It was Sir Boyle Roche who said to a 
friend, “My dear fellow, never forget that 
if you come within a few miles of my house, 
nothing will please me better than your stay¬ 
ing there all night.” 

Hitting Home. —Sterne, who had the 
credit of treating his wife very ill, was one day 
talking to Garrick in a fine seutimental strain, 
in praise of conjugal love and fidelity. “ The 
husband,” lie said, with amazing assurance, 

“ who behaves unkindly to his wile, deserves 
to have his house burned over his head.” “If 
you think so,” replied Garrick, “lYiopeyour 
house is insured.” 

One-half of mankind pass their lives in 
thinking how they shall get a dinner, and the 
other in thinking what dinner they shall get, 
and the first are much less injured by occa¬ 
sional fasts than are the latter by constant 
feasts. 

One of the greatest pleasures of life is con¬ 
versation, and the pleasures of conversation 
are, of course, enhanced by every increase of 
knowledge—not that we should meet together 
to talk of alkalis and angles, or to add to our 
stock of history and philology, though a little 
of these things is no bad ingredient in conver¬ 
sation ; but let the subject be what it may, 
there is always a prodigious difference be¬ 
tween the conversation of those who have not 
enjoyed this advantage.— Sydney Smith. 

Pleasures of a Garden. —The superin¬ 
tendence of a garden might of itself occupy 
a life elegantly and pleasurably ; nothing is 
better able to gratify the inherent love of 
novelty, for nature is always renewing her 
variegated appearance. She is infinite in 
productions, and the life of man may come to 
its close before he has seen half the pictures 
which she is able to display.— Knox. 

“ It is never too late to learn what it is 
* always necessary to know ; and it is no shame 
to learn so long as we;, are ignorant, that is (6 
say so long as we live.” 


Thanksgiving is good — tlwnltsliving 
better. 

Notions may be imported by books from 
abroad; ideas must be grown at home by 
thought.— Guesses at Truth. 

Late Rising.— Lord Wilmington observed 
of the Duke of Newcastle, the Prime Minister: 

“ He loses half-an-hour every morning, and 
runs after it all the day, without being able 
to overtake it.”— Selwyn. 

Fine sensibilities are like woodbines, de¬ 
lightful luxuries of beauty to twine round a 
solid upright stem of understanding, but very 
poor things if, unsustained by strength, they 
are left to creep along the ground.— John 
Forster . 

Riddle No. 3. 

What is the subject of the following appeal 
and its accompanying reply ? It was addressed 
to the illiterate inhabitants of a country 
village by one of our fair correspondents. 

APPEAL. 

Whereas by you I have been driven 
From house, from home, from hope, from 
heaven; 

And placed by your most learned society 
In ills and anguish and anxiety ; 

And charged, without one just pretence, 

With avarice and impudence : 

I here demand full restitution, 

And beg you’ll mend your elocution. 

ANSWER. 

Whereas we rescued you, ingrate, 

From hunger, havoc, and from hate ; 

From liorsepond, hanging, and from halter, 

And consecrated you in altar ; 

And placed you where you’d never be, 

In honour and in honesty : 

We deem your talking an intrusion, 

And will not mend our elocution. 

Answer to Riddle No. 2.—The Head. 

Three Things that should Consti¬ 
tute a Good Wife. —A good wife should be 
like three things', which three things she should 
not be like. First she should be like a snail, 
to keep within her own house; but she t 
should not be like a snail , to carry all she has 
upon her back. Secondly, she should be like 
an echo, to speak when spoken to ; but she 
should not be like an echo, always to have the 
last word. Thirdly, she should be like a 
town clock, always to keep time and regularity; 
but she should not, like a town clock, speak so 
loud that all the town may hear her. 

Art is not a means of amassing wealth. 
Become a continually greater artist; the rest 
will happen of it^el L—Schumann, 

“I HEARD a man proclaim all men were 
wholly base, 

One such at once I knew there stood before 
my face.”— Trench. 

“Wealth belongs to some, and genius 
adds distinction to a few, but lave may be the 
ornament of all.”-— Upwards and Onwards, 
by S. W. Partridge. 

Marriage not the One Aim in a 
Girl’s Training. —It is an imbecility, which 
I reject with contempt, for women who have 
neither fortune nor beauty to make marriage 
the principal object of their wishes and hopes, 
and the aim of all their actions ; nor to be able 
to convince themselves that they are unattrac¬ 
tive, and that they had better be quiet and 
think of other things than wedlock.— Charlotte 
Bronte. 

Public Notice. —The following notice 
was affixed to a tree on an estate of Lord 
Ellesmere’s by one of Ills gamekeepers : “ This 
is to give notice that Lord Ellesmere will 
not shoot himself, nor any of his tenants, 
i before the fourteenth of this month.” 

Practice without knowledge is blind, apd 
knowledge without practice is lame.— Fuller. 
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“ It is getting (lark, Miss Alice, and mortal 
cold,” said the kindly miller ; “if ye like, one 
o’ the men shall walk home wi’ you.” But 
I thanked him, and set forth fearlessly on my 
homeward way to the farm, whence I had 
come with a message from my father to Mr. 
Reeves at the mill. It was bitterly cold, even 
for our bleak North Country, that Christmas- 
tide ; the red berries were thick on the bare 
hedgerows, and the flooded fields were coated 
with ice. The short winter day was blackening 
into night as I struck into the slippery and 
uneven meadow path that skirted the frozen 
river. It was ill-walking over those icy hum¬ 
mocks and iron-bound ruts, but I was active 
and young, and had made good progress, 
when, suddenly, I thought I heard a cry. I 
stopped and listened, and then pushed on. 
Yes, there was no mistake this time. What 
reached me was the sound of two childish 
voices, crying “help, help!” amid stifled 
sobs. 

The sound came from the river. But, when 
I halted, straining my eyes to pierce the veil 
of mist and gathering night, it was long 
before I could distinguish something feebly 
stirring, far away, on the ice, which was 
breaking up, already, under the influence of a 
chilly thaw that had yesterday set in. A 
week ago, as I knew, a loaded cart could 
safely have been driven across from bank to 
bank. Now, the passage was so difficult and 
dangerous that the boldest man might have 
hung back. Not, surely, though, with the 
call of those childish voices ringing in his 
ears! 

I was but a girl, and yet I ventured out 
upon the quivering ice as if I had been drawn 
by a magnet. Crack, crack ! sharp and loud 
as pistol-shots, were the warning sounds, and 
under my very feet the dull grey surface 
starred and split, leaving seams, through which 
the water gushed, as I advanced. There were 
ugly rifts, too, over which I had to scramble 
as best I might, and chasms that divided one 
mass of ice from another, and, presently, as I 
gained the middle of the stream, and felt that 
the treacherous sheet on which I trod was in 
slow but certain motion, I knew that I was 
risking my own life to save those little lives 
in sore peril so near me. But the sobbing 
voices yet called on me for “ help, help ! ” 
and I pressed on. 

By this time, so deep was the gloom of 
mingled fog and darkness, that I could hardly 
distinguish the two little figures of those I 
sought until I was very near. They were on 
an islet of ice that glided slowly down the 
river, rasping, as it went, against larger 
masses. It was all that I could do to reach it, 
and when I sprang upon it the trembling ice- 


raft scarcely sustained my added weight, but 
heaved and shook till I could hardly keep my 
feet, then drifted sluggishly on, rattling against 
broken fragments that swam near. I knew 
the children then, by their fair curls and bright 
coloured clothing, as I knelt down beside 
them on the ice, where they crouched crying 
and terrified. I saw that they were little Annie 
and Willie, the only children of the rich Mr. 
Merton, of the great factory hard by, and 
whose fine house was on the opposite bank to 
our farm. They had strayed away, as they sob- 
bingly told me, from nurse Hannah, and had 
gone on the ice, and could not get back, and 
were so frightened. 

What was I to do, in such a place and at 
such a time, with a girl of seven and a boy a 
year younger, while night grew darker, and 
the grinding of the shattered ice sounded 
ominously in my ears, and the two poor young 
things clung to me, weeping wildly ? The ice- 
island went drifting down. Near me, some 
two yards off, was the bank and safety; but 
whenever we came near enough for me to 
clutch at a projecting bough, the brittle twigs 
snapped in my grasp, and away slid the float¬ 
ing mass, helplessly wafted down the river. 
And at every moment there was the risk that 
it might drift outwards and become involved 
in the pack of'sullenly moving ice which now 
filled the middle channel, whence escape would 
be impossible. Hope had almost died away in 
my heart, when at last the drooping bough of 
a tough old willow, at which I had caught in 
passing, held firm, and, thus anchored, by 
great exertion I was able to convey the child¬ 
ren through the shallow water inshore, and to 
scramble with them up the sloping bank. As 
I did so, the ice-islet we had left floated crash¬ 
ing out into midstream, on its way to the 
sea. 

Fortunately Mr. Merton’s house was not 
very far off, for it was with no slight diffi¬ 
culty that I could reach it with my two 
young charges, scared, and wearied, and be¬ 
numbed with cold ; but at last we got across 
the park and to the hall door, where lights 
were flashing, the servants searching the 
grounds, excitedly, in quest of the lost child¬ 
ren. I cannot describe the delight of the 
parents of the rescued little ones, or their 
gratitude to me for what I had done. Mrs. 
Merton, whom we had all thought proud and 
cold, kissed me and blessed me, and called me 
her preserver, and it was in a broken voice 
that her husband said, “ I shall be your 
debtor for this good deed, Miss Thorpe, 
through life!” The children were carried 
oft' by the tearful Hannah, and I, remem¬ 
bering that it was late, bade farewell to the 
master and mistress of the house, who would 
hardly let me leave them, and started to walk 
round by the stone bridge, to reach home and 
relate my adventure. 

Next day, Mr. and Mrs. Merton came 
round in their carriage to our farm—Thorpe 
Farm, as it was called, since we had lived there 
so long, on the few acres that went down 
from father to son—and thanked me more 
than ever, and would have made me a grand 
present; but 1 wanted no reward for what my 
heart had prompted me to do, and my father 
and mother thought as I did. But we were 
all of us thankful when Mr. Merton, who 
never ceased to be our friend, took my younger 
brother Henry, a clever lad, too delicate for 
farm labour, to be his clerk at the works. 
And Henry throve there, for is he not a 
partner now in the flourishing firm of Merton 
and Co., and do I not keep house for my 
bachelor brother now that years have passed, 
md my parents are dead, and my elder 
brother James, with a wife and children about 
him, dwells at Thorpe Farm ? But I often 
look back across the interval of time, and 
never have forgotten that Christmas season, 
or that night’s work on the breaking ice of 
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OUR COOKERY CLASS. 

Gravy for Joints. 



ou can generally tell, 
from the look of 
the gravy that is 
served with a 
joint, whether or 
v not the cook un¬ 

derstands her 
business. If the gravy is 
fatty, or cold, or looks like 
thin light-coloured gruel, 
also if there is a great 
deal of it in the dish, I 
would advise you to re¬ 
sign yourself to your 
fate, and remember that 
man eats to live, he does not live to eat. 

If on the contrary the gravy is clear, bright, 
brown, free from fat and small m quantity 
cheerfully leave yourself in the hands of the 
carver, for it is probable that you are about to 
partake of a well cooked dinner. 

Gravy may either be made a little time 
before it is wanted, or it may be prepared 
from the brown sediment which is to be found 
in the dripping tin under the joint. The latter 
method I do not recommend, but it is the 
more usual of the two, and therefore I will 

describe it first. , . , _ 

It is well known that after meat has been 
hung before the lire for a while, fat begins to 
drop from it. In course of time this fat will 
be mixed with a sort of rich brown juice, 
and it is from this latter substance that the 
gravy is to be made. 

Now a great point in making gravy is to 

have it free from fat. . 

Evervone knows what fatty gravy is like. 

So long as the meat and dish are hot, it is not 
very objectionable, but as the joint and the 
plates cool, the fat solidifies, and floats in calces 
on the top of the gravy, and the taste of one of 
these is more easily imagined than described. 

The reason why it is undesirable to make i 
oravy from the contents of the dripping tin 
is, that it is so difficult to get rid of the lat m 
the tin and to retain the sediment only. 

When, however, gravy has to be thus made, 
the fat must be poured oil from one corner ot 
the tin ; this must be done carefully and with a 
steady hand. When the sediment only re¬ 
mains, the cook should pour in about a third 
of a pint of boiling stock, or boiling watei, if 
slock is not to be had. She should then 
scrape the tin well in order to dissolve 
anv hard dry spots of gravy that there maybe, 
and when these are melted she should pour 
a spoonful or two of the gravy round, but not 
over , the meat in the dish, and the rest into a 
hot tureen. 

If the gravy has become cool whilst m the 
tin, it should be made hot in a saucepan 
before being strained into the dish, but it 
should not be allowed to boil. 

No greater mistake can be made than to 
pour a large quantity of gravy into the dish 
with the meat. In the first place, it is very 
awkward for the carver; for a mere slip ol his 
knife may cause him to splash the gravy over 
the cloth. In the second place, unless a liot- 
water dish is used, the gravy will cool much 
more quickly in a large dish than it will in a 
small covered tureen. And more than all, 
made gravy will dilute the gravy that runs 
from the meat. When a joint is properly 
roasted, a gush of gravy follows the first cut 
ot the knife, and then continues to flow from 
the meat while it is being carved. The 
majority of grown-up people would rather 
have a teaspoonful of this real juice of meat 
than a quarter of a pint of the coloured watei 
which is so often served as gravy. When the 
family is large, and gravy is much liked, a 
little ipade gravy must be used, because the | 


joint, in all probability, would not yield as 
much as is wanted, but it is a pity when that 
which it does yield is not made the most of. 

If gravy is provided apart from the joint, 
L e entire contents of the dripping tin can 


the 
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be poured into a basin. In a few hours, 
when the fat is cold, it will be found that 
the gravy has settled to the bottom and 
lies, *a clear brown cake of jelly, which can 
be used without any of the fat the next time 
gravy is wanted. 

When I recommend that gravy should be 
prepared apart from the joint, I hope no one 
will think I am going to advise the purchase 
of gravy beef. Indeed I am not, for I should 
consider such a purchase extravagant and 
unnecessary. . . 

In all houses where meat is cooked there 
are little bones, trimmings, and scraps, from 
which excellent gravv can be prepared, costing 
nothing but a little care and forethought; 
and without these, economical cookery is im¬ 
possible. 

Suppose that gravy is wanted to-day tor a 
joint of beef. Something was cooked for 
dinner yesterday, and it is almost cei tain that 
a bone or scraps of some kind were left bom 
it. If the cook had forethought she would 
put these on one side, cover them over to 
keep them clean, and when there was a con¬ 
venient opportunity, that is, when the fire was 
not in use, she would stew them for gravy. 
Perhaps bacon was served for breakfast or 
boiled meat had been provided, in either case 
she would be particularly fortunate ; of course 
she would have preserved the meat liquor, 
pouring it into a clean earthenware pan end 
throwing a little muslin over it to keep it 
from dust and flies. What course would she 
now pursue to make gravy ? . 

She would first take a small onion, skin it 
and cut it into rings. She would melt a little 
dripping in a saucepan, throw in the onion 
and shake it over the fire until it was brown 
but not at all burnt. She would now put in 
the bones and scraps, together with a sprig of 
parsley, an inch or two of celery, three or tour 
peppercorns, and the rind of the bacon which 
had been scalded in boiling water and scraped 
with a blunt knife to make it quite clean. 
Over all she would pour meat liquoi 01 cold 
water to barely cover her materials, then 
coverin'' the saucepan closely and placing it 
bv the side of the lire, she would let its con- 
tentsstew very gently indeed, skimming it every 
now and then with an iron spoon for a couple 
of hours till the liquor was considerably re¬ 
duced, and was strong and pleasantly flavoured. 
Then she might strain it oil and put it on one 
side to let any fat there might be rise to the 
surface, when it could be easily removed. If 
the liquid were light-coloured, a few drops of 
sugar browning should be stirred in, but it is 
probable that the browned onion will have 
supplied all that is required in the way of 
colouring; and sugar browmng should be veiy 
sparingly used. Only let the gravy be a rich 
deep brown. In cookery the appearance of 
a dish is almost as important as us taste, and 
light-coloured gravy for joints is not pleasing 
to the eve. 

If two tablcspoonfuls of the gravy thus 
made were put into the dish with the meat, 
the gravy that runs from the meat would mix 
with it and would furnish an excellent accom¬ 
paniment to the roasted joint. 

If it should happen that there was no op¬ 
portunity to stew the scraps and trimmings 
in time for the fat to cake on the top of the 
gravy, it would be well to pour the liquid into 
a jar, and set this in a vessel containing cold 
water This would make it cool more rapidly, 
and so cause the fat to rise more quickly to 

^Care must be taken, however, not to put 
too much water over the bone. Good gravy 
fe wanted, and this would be more likely to 


be obtained if water or stock were taken to 
partly cover the bone and no more. 

Gravy thus made would do very well for beef 
or pork, but not for mutton or lamb. These 
meats would be served with good brown un¬ 
favoured gravy. Therefore the flavouring 
ingredients should not be stewed with the 
bone for them; but the bone should be stewed 
in nothing but stock or water slightly salted. 
Good gravy for a leg or shoulder of mutton 
may be made by stewing the shank bone and 
one or two trimmings of meat for an hour or 
two. 

Perhaps it will be thought that it is a very 
simple business to make gravy, and that it is 
unnecessary to attend to all these details in 
connection with it. But it is not so. Very 
often gravy is a delusion. I have known 
cooks who professed to understand their 
business take a little boiling water and pour 
it over the browner portions of the joint, thus 
watering the joint to all intents and purposes, 
and then consider that they have done all 
that is required for gravy. They were mis¬ 
taken and they were only proving their ig¬ 
norance. There is nothing that shows the 
ability of a cook more than gravies and sauces. 
It is very safe to conclude that where meat is 
served regularly with good brown bright gravy, 
perfectly free from fat, some one in the house 
knows something of cookery. 

Pi-iillis Browne. 



MISS LUNN. 

“ Mother, I’ve had a note from aunt, 
But understand it all 1 can’t; 

I only know I’m asked to see 
A friend, Miss Lunn ; who can she be ? 
Aunt says that when we used to meet 
Twas always thought a special treat. 

I’ll read you what she further says— 

« Sarah’s the same in all her ways : 
Dresses as usual all in brown, 

Whether in country or in town, 

And, contrary to rules of art, 

The upper is the darker part. 

To fashion she can lay no claim, 

But still I like her all the same, 

And sweet, light-hearted, good as ever, 
An unkind word she utters never. 

I write in haste, I can’t say more 
Than Be with me at half-past four.’ 
Mother, it is surely sad 
My memory should be so bad ; 

I’ve counted all my friends, and yet 
This one, it seems, I quite forget.” 

“Not so, my child; like other folks, 
Your aunt is pleased to have her jokes, 
And in this case, by way of fun, 

Has put ‘ your friend ’ for Sally Lunn. 
In doing so she has not erred, 

For there is truth in every word, 

And if you read her note again, 

You’ll see, I think, her meaning’s plain.’ 
“Of course —at last I see it all, 

For once I’ll act the cannibal. 

And eat my friend up bit by bit, 

Whilst leisurely at tea wc sit.” 

JC. If. W* 
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I T must have been a very strange state of 
things when needles were so scarce in 
England that one in a family was con¬ 
sidered quite a household treasure, and 
cherished accordingly. This was the case 
in England in the year 1566, when a 
comedy, called Gammer Gurton's Needle , 
was performed at Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge. The play was founded on the 
circumstance of an old woman having 
lost her needle, which threw the whole village 
into confusion. I should imagine, by the 
commotion thus caused, that it was the only 
needle of which the village could boast. A 
mischief-making wag sets about the report 
that another old gossip, Dame Chat, has 
stolen it, and the contention thereupon waxes 
so hot that not only are words exchanged, but 
blows; and the curate. Dr. Rat. is called in, 
when the needle is eventually found. It is 
probable that needles were not made in Eng¬ 
land at that time, which would account for 
their being so precious a commodity; however, 
a very short time afterwards Christopher 
Greening, with his three children, was settled 
by Mr. Damar at Long Crendon, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, where the manufactory has been 
carried on to the present day. 

My readers must not fancy from this tale 
that there was no needlework done in England 
in those days, because they would be quite in 
the wrong. The list of the various kinds of 
stitches is so long that it would quite astonish 
them. Many of these stitches cannot be 
identified with any with which we are now 
acquainted. 

We cannot, however, complain of the 
scarcity of needles and other necessary imple¬ 
ments to-day, for, on the other hand, the 
fitting-up of our workboxes is so easily per¬ 
formed that we are in danger of being waste¬ 
ful in the midst of such profusion. Nothing 
adds so much to our comfort in working as to 
be provided with everything we need, and 
nothing tends so much to a proper performance 
of our tasks ; so the first thing to enter upon, 
in our chat upon plain needlework, is the 
outfit for it. 

An essential requisite is the little box, 
or bag, to contain them ; but we need not 
linger over this, for any amount of money may 
be expended upon it, from sixpence to many 
pounds ; the principal object required is that 
the box shall contain all that is wanted, that 
it be easily carried from place to place, and 
that its owner shall always keep it in perfect 
order. The contents should consist of a 
thimble, a pincushion, an emcry-cushion, two 
bodkins, a small and a large one; two pairs 
of scissors, a pair for cutting button-holes and 
an ordinary pair of medium size; a stiletto or 
piercer, a tape-measure, a needle-book, con¬ 
taining needles of various sizes; darning and 
worsted needles, four or six reels of cotton, 
24 to. 50; a reel of red marking cotton, black 
and white linen thread, and tape, buttons, 
and darning-cotton, selected according to the 
kinds which the little learner will require for 
mending her own clothes. 

As I look back, I think (he first thing that 
I learned myself was to thread a needle. This 
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is the case with many little girls who have an 
elderly relative residing in the house, and in 
all probability it is their first introduction to 
“ the beauty of service,” when they fmd that 
their young eyes can see to perform this small 
office for the older ones. The first instruction 
in threading needles is best given with a coarse 
darning needle, or even a bodkin, which is not 
so trying to the sight as a small needle. The 
cotton should be held in the right hand, the 
needle in the left; and it should always be 
remembered that biting the cotton is an 
extremely vulgar trick, and ruinous to the 
teeth, so that it should never be allowed. 
Although knots are only required for bast¬ 
ing work, the method of making one should 
now be learnt; and after that, provided with 
some long strips of ‘paper, several lessons 
may be given on turning down and folding 
hems. The paper should be cut quite even, 
and, for beginners, in the shape of a ribbon ; 
then a fold should be turned down on one 
side evenly, and then the same fold laid down 
a second time, of the same width as the first. 
This double fold forms what is called a hem, 
and the learner must be kept at the work of 
folding hems until she can lay one down 
quickly and neatly. 

There are a number of little things to be 
learnt now—the method of holding the needle 
in the right hand, the thimble on the second 
linger of it, and the work laid over the first 
linger of the left. Then the proper length of 
thread to be taken, which should be from 
about three-quarters of a yard to a yard ; the 
best cotton for a child’s use in beginning is, I 
think, No. 40, with No. 8 needles. There is 
no advantage whatever in using very coarse 
needles and thread; and there is no need 
whatever for breaking needles. The coarse 
ones lead to untidy work, and the breakage of 
those that are line may be prevented by rea¬ 
sonable care and proper tuition. The needle 
is worked through the material by the thimble, 
with the assistance of the thumb and fore¬ 
finger. Any endeavour to force it through by 
means of the thimble alone is sure to cause a 
breakage. The use of the emery-cushion, 
too, should be more frequent than it usually is, 
as the needle becomes dull and blunted in its 
passage through the hot and nervous fingers 
which hold it. It must never be left in the 
work, as serious accidents may result from 
such carelessness, but taken out and replaced 
in,the needle-book. 

To make the first stitch, point the needle 
from you, keeping the eye next the chest, and 
leave out a small end of the thread, which 
must be carefully turned in under the hem, 
no knots being allowable in hemming. The 
next stitch, and every succeeding one should 
be made with the point directed towards the 
chest—not to the left shoulder, as children 
frequently point it. In turning down the 
hems of a square article, the hems should be 
made on the opposite sides first, as then the 
corners will all be folded alike. If our little 
learner be very young, or more than usually 
unhandy, it will be best to allow her to tack 
the hems down on the paper before hemming, 
or to use two pins, one before the other. 

Thus far we have been working with strips 
of paper, on which much can be taught and 
practised, and which will make each succeed¬ 
ing stage the easier to the learner. 

When the power of holding and guiding 
the needle lias been fully acquired, strips of 
dark print may lie used with white cotton, or 
the rule of the third schedule may be adopted 
— i.e., to use strips of white calico, beginning 
by sewing with black cotton, and advancing 
to red and blue cotton in succession, each 
change marking an advancement in the art of 
hemming. A pocket-hankerchief may also be 
used, being careful to cut the sides even to a 
thread, then folding the hems, the end of each 
being sewn over first. When the thread is 


worked out, cut off the end of the old one, 
and turn it under the hem, beginning with the 
new thread, as we have before explained. 
The stitches should be short, and at even 
distances. The turning down should be as 
nearly as possible by the thread. 



HEMMING. 

The next stitch to be learnt is “ sewing,” or 
a plain seam. If the learner have been prac¬ 
tising hemming on strips of calico, the easiest 
method of using them is to sew the hems 
together on the wrong sides. Hold the work 
firmly with the thumb, along the side of the 
first finger of the left hand, and support it 
with the second and third fingers; then leave 
the end of the thread, and sew it over with 
the first few stitches. Do not make use of a 
knot. When a new thread is required, leave 
an end of it, and sew it in, together with the 
end of the new thread. The seam should be 
either tacked, or pinned, to guard against 
puckering. The right position in seaming 
must be most carefully taught, as “ puckering” 
is a certain result of holding the elbow close 
to the right side. The proper position is to 
hold the elbow apart from the side, the arm 
being in a horizontal position, so that the 
palm of the hand should face the chest, and 
the needle point straight to the middle of it. 
Selvages are so seldom even, that they are not 
good to learn upon, although in the best 
linen and longcloth they should be so. One 
thread is a sufficient depth for the stitch, and 
two or three stitches apart. No seam is finished 
until it is llattened-out, for which purpose the 
use of the handle of an old tooth-brush is 
preferable to scratching the work along with 
the nail, which is a vulgar habit, giving rise to 
a most unpleasant sound, and injuring the 
nail. 

If the seam be a “run and fell,” the raw 
edge of the upper part must be laid down as 
if for the first fold of a hem. Then place the 
other edge upon the fold, a thread or two 
below the double edge ; tack them, and run 
them together. The running should consist 
of three threads left, and three taken in regular 
succession, and quite even to a thread. When 
the running is finished, turn the seam down 
very smoothly, and hem or fell it down. For 
a seam that is “sewn and felled,” the first 
fold must be laid in the same way as for a 
“ run and fell ” seam, and then it must be 
turned back again from you, exactly at the 
raw edge of the turn, so that the fold shall be 
double. Then lay a single fold down on the 
second piece, and place the edges of both 
together—the turns inside—and baste them. 
Sew them, according to the directions given, 
neatly, and, when finished, lay down the seam 



RUNNING. 


smoothly, turn the work on the wrong side, 
and fell down the fold. The sewing should 
be on the right side of the cloth, the hem on 
the wrong. 

The next thing taught by the Government 






























THE GIRLS OWN PARER, 


code is “pleating,” and it may as well perhaps 
be acquired here as at any stage of our study 
of needlework, but it must be remembered 
that pleats are quite inadmissible as substitutes 
for gathers in the best ladies’ underclothing, 
at the yokes of nightdresses, or the bands of 
chemises, and they cannot be admitted at the 
competitions as a proper method of performing 
fine work. Pleating is a method of putting a 
lull part into a plain part by a succession of 
regular folds, each pleat being pinned or basted 
down, the worker being careful to make the 
pleats on each side to correspond respectively 
in size. They generally face toward the front, 
and the top of the material should be halved 
or quartered like gathers. „ 

The next thing to be learnt is “ stitching. 
The pieces to be stitched should be double, 
and they may be tacked together to keep them 
in their proper places. Wherever it is intended 
that the first row of stitching should be made, 
a thread must be drawn out, using the point 
of the needle to commence it. The end 
should then be firmly taken in the thumb and 
first finger of the right hand, and drawn gently 
along, while the thumb and first finger of the 
left hand hold and move on the gathers, as 
they are successively formed by the drawing ot 
the thread. The row thus made is used to 
stitch by. It is formed by putting the needle 
back over two threads, from that with which 
you work, and passing it under two threads 
before. A thread left between the stitehes 
quite spoils the appearance of the work. 
The stitches should be closely drawn, but not 
too tight. The fastening off must be done 
neatly on the wrong side, where the new thread 
must be joined on. This stitch is most easily 
acquired on canvas, and though considered 



BACK-STITCHING. 


quite a test of a good needlewoman, is not 
difficult. It is the stitch at which the sewing 
machine helps us the most, and very fortu¬ 
nately too, as it is most trying to the eyes. 

Sewing on tapes should now be learnt. 
The usual method of performing this is, to 
turn down the top end of the tape, and lay it 
where it is to be sewn on, at about half-an- 
inch from the edge, then to fell it round 
neatly on three sides, sewing the edge of the 
stuff and the tape together. In a recent 
manual I find a description of another method, 
which consists in sewing the tape on with two 
rows of stitching. on the right side of the 
material. With the knowledge which we 
have acquired so far, our pupil can now make 
a pillow, or bolster-case, and so make her new 
information of use at home. 

Gathering must be done by a thread, and 
consequently, in learning this stitch, it is 
advisable to have course calico, as that 
decreases the difficulty to a beginner. The 
stitches should be taken with the greatest 
evenness, the rule being to take two threads to 
each stitch, and leave four between. Many 
people think it the wisest plan to gather with 
a double fine thread, instead of a coarse single 
one, for if one thread should break in the 
drawing up, the gathers will hold together by 
the remaining one, until they are set into the 
band. . , 

After the gathering comes the “ stroking, 
during which the gathers should be worked 
up, and gradually pushed together, beginning 
from the part first commenced. The thread 
should be wound round a small pin, to prevent 
its getting loose. Then take a long darning 


needle and pick out each gather separately with 
the needle point, pushing it gently under the 
thumb of the left hand, which should hold it 
firmly. This will need to be done twice over, 
when the thread will again want to be drawn 
tighter round the pin. Lastly, the top of the 



gathers should be stroked, to ensure complete 
evenness. Before proceeding to “ gather,” the 
material must be folded in half and quartered, 
a mark being made at each place. Then 
make a fold at about 14 threads from the top 
raw edge, and crease it, this will do for a mark 
by which to run the thread, as it is improper ! 
to draw a thread. The running should be on 
the right side, It is needful to observe great 
care in the stroking, which is frequently done 



STROKING THE GATHERS. 


with such violence that the pin-lines fall into 
holes after the first washing. 

{ Before setting the gathers into the band, the 
i latter must be divided into the half, and the 
quarters, and the gathers being a little opened, 
the corresponding parts of each must be 
pinned together, the edge of the band being 
placed exactly over the gathering thread, so 
as to be of the same length as the band, and 
the thread must be again secured round a pin ; 
the work is held by the thumb on the first 
finger of the left hand, the gathers lying from 



right to left. The needle in sewing is pointed 
almost straight along the gathers, one gather 
being taken up at a time. The wrong side 
requires equal care, and the edges of the band 
should agree on both sides. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 

No. IV.— Needlework. 

We have selected for the Needlework Com¬ 
petition a nightdress, as the most suitable 
garment for imparting instruction upon, hnd 
also to present for hospital use. The amount 
of calico required for a nightdress for a full- 
grown woman is four yards; for a very short 
person, or a child, it would be less. If the 
calico be a yard wide, take two widths of the 
proper length, and slope off the gores at the top, 
sloping each gore off gradually from a width 
of 3 J inches at the top to a point in the middle 
of the length ; then join the straight or selvage 
side of each gore to the selvage sides of the 
nightgown. This is the usual method of cut¬ 
ting the skirt of the nightdress. There are 
various ways of making the top, or neck piece. 
Some have a yoke at the back only ; some have 
a yoke both back and front; and some are 
without a yoke, having only shoulder straps, 
with a gathered back and an ornamental front. 




NIGHTDRESS, WITH NIGHTDRESS, WITH 

YOKE BOTH BACK YOKE AT THE BACK. 

AND FRONT. 

Night-dresses intended 
for the competition 
may be made in any 
of these methods, too 
much trimming being 
avoided, and only suf¬ 
ficient to make them 
pretty being used. The 
fronts may be neatly 
tucked, or the yokes 
ornamented by some 
fancy coral-stitch, em¬ 
broidery being used 
for the neck, front, and 
cuffs. No particular- 
size is required, and 
the wearers will range nightdress, with 
from 14 years old to shoulder-straps 
grown women. We and trimmed 
shall bestow the work front. 
on children’s and 

other hospitals. The chief requirements 
are, that the nightdresses must be cut 
out by each competitor herself, and that 
they shall be clean, but not washed, 
neatly and properly made, and well-fitting, 
according to their size. The age of the in¬ 
tended wearer should be stated on the ticket, to 
be sewn on each article under the front open¬ 
ing. This ticket should also state the name, 
address, and age of the competitor herself, 
and bear the signature of a minister or 
teacher, who certifies that it is the competi¬ 
tor’s unaided work. 

No one over the age of nineteen will be 
eligible for a prize. The last day for re¬ 
ceiving the work is May-day, 1880. The 
prizes offered by the Editor are of the same 
value as those announced for the Essays, 
Paintings, and Crewel Work, viz., Two 
Guineas and One Guinea. Other deserving 
competitors will receive a Certificate of 
Merit. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

To Prevent the Smoking of a Lamp. 
—This may be easily effected by soaking the 
wick in good vinegar for a few minutes, then 
drying it well before using it. A good and 
clear light will be the result. In the case of a 
glass chimney there may not be sufficient air- 
draught. 

Persons exposed to cold or wet during 
the day should bathe their hands and feet in 
hot water at night, which will prevent any ill 
effects. So easy a remedy should not be 
neglected. 

Plain Bread-And-Butter Pudding.— 
Cut the bread-and-butter in rather thick 
slices, lay them in a dish, strew a few currants 
over them, then another layer of bread and 
currants, and so on until the dish be fdled. 
Beat two eggs, with one pint of hot milk, 
and add a little allspice and nutmeg, sweeten 
to taste, pour over the bread in dish. Be 
careful to let it soak for half-an-hour before 
baking. Bake for half-an-hour. 

To Preserve Eggs. —Eggs may be pre¬ 
served in good condition for a considerable 
period, by simply dipping them in a solution 
of gum arabic, letting them dry, and aftenvards 
packing them in dry charcoal dust. 

To Remove Inkstains from Linen.— 
Dip the part stained in clean water, and then 
apply a few drops of spirits of salts , rinse the 
fabric and the stain will have gone. 

To Make Rice-Cakes. —To ilb. of ground 
rice, add Jib. of sifted sugar, a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, mix well with ^lb. of butter, 
beat up four eggs and make into a wet paste, 
drop into buttered pat pans, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

Grease Spots — How to Remove.— 
Grease from composite candles may be re¬ 
moved from any woollen cloth by stretching 
the spot greased over a very hot iron or be¬ 
fore a brisk fire for ten or twelve minutes, 
taking care not to scorch the cloth, then rubbing 
the place whilst warm with a piece of the same 
material, and brushing it briskly the right way 
of the wool. 


RIDDLE NO. 4. 

The initials of the places mentioned will give 
a celebrated event in history and the date on 
which it occurred. 

A vale, so fragrant and so fair, 

Apollo’s self oft rested there. 

A cruel fall one bitter night 
Hid this fair city from our sight. 

An ancient land, where Pharaoh’s pride 
A mighty prophet could deride. 

Here first the name of Christian told 
Of people by their faith made bold. 

A mighty city—o’er the world 
Her conquering banner was unfurled. 

This famous town near Argos rose— 
Long since destroyed by time and foes. 

A lighthouse gleamed near city grand 
Where merchants came from many a land. 
“ Eye of the East,” thy place so line 
Flourished in Father Abraham’s time. 
That site where Carthage rose in pride, 
Land that spread far on every side. 

A lake for thirty miles we see 
Where mountain streams flowed fast and 
free. 

Great Paris chose fair beauty’s queen 
Upon tliis mount so softly green. 

Here in Campania grew the vine, 

Which poets sang in. olden time. 

Stoutly besieged for many a day 
When Alexander’s arm had sway. 

An ancient town for arts renowned, 
Where many a relic still is found. 

A wonder of the world stood near— 

St, Paul addressed the people here, 


The land which Jonah went to warn, 

And Babylonians left forlorn. 

Strange rock-hewn temples here abound; 
Nile’s bluest waters lave around. 

This town near Alexandria rose, 

Where a proud warrior slew his foes. 

A stream that waters India fair, 

Where many a pilgrim breathes his prayer. 
Across this strait a Persian king 
His bridge of boats did swiftly fling. 

Now seek a town in China, known 
For store of gold and precious stone. 
Sweet gardens, where to roam was bliss, 
Lost to a fallen world like this. 

On “Eagle’s Cliff” this city stood, 

That owned Ulysses, brave and good. 
Hence came lierce tribes—the Britons’ 
dread— 

Bold fair-haired leaders at their head. 

A mountain where a prophet bold 
Was buried in the days of old. 

A city famed in Grecian story 
For woman false—for heroes’ glory. 



n 2 ESTER.— The now Jerseys—or more pro- 
|| [wM U pedy, Guernseys—are to be purchased 
W rra M of all sizes, and also for quite little 
B Mi* fl children. You would find a dark 

Navy-blue Guernsey, with a blue serge 
skirt, kilted very high, and a scarf 
to tie round below the bodice a 
very inexpensive costume. The scarf may be of 
plain serge to match, or else of a colour like red or 
pale blue; white also would go with Navy-blue 
very well. You would find no difficulty in arrang¬ 
ing this dress for yourself as, provided you find 
a Jersey to fit you, there will be no trouble in fit¬ 
ting whatever. The skirt will require no lining 
under the kiltings, but they must each be sewn on 
a tape to hold them firm. 

Elizabeth J.—Very little children are not regularly 
“put into mourning,” as it is termed ; that is, very 
little crape is used for their dress, none in fact, save 
on the hat. Black ribbons on white dresses, and 
little black dresses and white pinafores, would be 
suitable for your little sister. 

WORK. 

Irene. —Arrasene embroidery would be more effective 
and much newer than worsted work. It is per¬ 
formed with a'long needle, with a large eye. The 
Arrasene wool may be purchased .at every fancy 
shop. 1 he foundation may be of green serge, to 
match the covering of the other chairs in your 
mother’s morning room. 

Can and Will.— We fear you could not manage to 
knit yourself a Guernsey bodice. We have seen an 
attempt at such a thing, but it was too unsatisfac¬ 
tory to be worn when finished, and hand knitting, 
however good, could never be so fine and even as 
the work of the stocking-web machine, on which 
the Guernseys are knitted. You can buy the 
material by the yard, if you wish. 

Musical Box. —Miss Ryder’s “Knitting Cards” 
will give you every information about knitting 
stockings of all sizes. The packet costs ono shil¬ 
ling, and will give you the right sizes of both 
needles and cotton. 

COOKERY. 

C LApham. There is nothing which requires more 
care than the stoning of raisins; next to that, is 
the washing of the currants. Unless you see that 
tins is attended to, your mincemeat will not be 
good. The following is a most reliable recipe, 
which we have used for years. Mince separatelv, 
and very finely, i^lbs.each of suet, currants, raisins, 
and apples. Mix them well together in a basin, 
and add a pound of moist sugar and half a pound 
of mixed orangp and jemon peel,qlso finely minced. 


Add half a salt-spoonful of salt, half a tumbler of 
brandy, and mixed spices, if you care for them. 
The currants to be washed and dried in a cloth by 
the fire, and the apples well cored and peeled. 
Keep the mince in a covered jar, adding a little 
brandy to prevent dryness. 

Matilda. —We should think you quite old enough to 
make the mincemeat, with the aid of the young 
cook in the chopping of the materials. The recipe 
we have given may be made just as nice if you take 
half the quantities. 

Fruit. —If you find apples so dear, why not try the 
newly-introduced American apple chips. They 
are quite moderate in price, and very delicious 
when well prepared. They should be left to so.ik 
in water all night, and the next morning may be 
stewed with a little water until quite tender. Thcv 
may be flavoured with cloves or lemon, and can be 
served with rice, as stewed apples, or else made 
into tarts. 

RECREATIONS. 

Florrie. —The dress for skating should be short 
enough, so that it should not interfere with the 
motion of your feet. We consider laced boots are 
better than any others, but, at anv rate, your boots 
must support your ankles. You should be most 
careful to wrap up warmly, as few English girls do 
so. Wear flannel knickerbockers. 

ART. 

Frances Tyler. —Mr. Ruskin’s Society is for the 
encouragement of Art. It is called the “ Guild of 
St. George.” His books are very expensive, as 
they have not been printed in cheap forms, and 
only the early editions exist. We do not know how 

- to advise you to get the “ Stones of Venice.” Have 
3 r ou no good library near you ? 

Crewel Worker.— Miss Linwood made copies of 
the old masters in needlework. She copied the 
beautiful “Salvator Mundi” of Carlo Dolce, and 
was offered ^5,000 for it. We do not know where 
you could see a specimen of her work just now, 
but will inquire and tell you in a future number. 

A Painter. —The Royal Academy, we believe, 
decided some weeks ago that women were 
longer to be elected as Royal Academicians, as 
they were incapable of performing the duties of the 
office. 1 here is to be some kind of new order of 
Honorary Members, who will not share in any of 
the pecuniary rewards of the Academy. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

A Home Bird. —If the carpet, which you describe 
as so worn in the centre, be at all good at the sides 
of the room, j-ou can, perhaps, make out sufficient 
for the middle of a bedroom, the sides of which 
should be stained all round. The best and cheapest 
is “ Benson’s stain,” sold in little packets ; n,pd the 
floor may be either varnished or rubbed with tur¬ 
pentine and beeswax afterwards. The latter 
method Miss Nightingale recommends, as produc- 
ing a perfect floor. The mixture is prepared by 
scraping half a pound of beeswax into thin flakes, 
and pouring on enough turpentine to cover it. Let 
it stand all night, and in the morning stir well. It 
should be about as thick as cream. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mildred.— -We sympathise ver} r much with you, and 
we fear it will not give you much consolation to 
know that many other girls are suffering with you ; 
in fact, chilblains seem a perfect scourge at this 
season. Directly the irritation begins, take a little 
dry mustard powder, and rub it on ver) r gently, with 
your finger; not, of course, to break the skin, but 
mcrelj' to create a slight counter-irritation. If 
tried in time, this will rarely fail to put back the 
advance of the enemy. Partially dried hands, 
after washing, arc a very usual cause of chilblains, 
and a dry piece of flannel will be found an excellent 
thing for the last rubbing, and its constant use will 
ensure complete dryness. Do not sit too close to 
the fire when chilled, and never allow either feet or 
hands to grow very cold. Use constant exercise, 
either with light dumb-bells, or with the boan bags, 
which we recommended last week. Girls, as a 
rule, require far more exercise than they get, and 
it is much to be regretted that gymnastic exercises 
are not regularly practised by them, instead of 
being left off directly that they turn their backs on 
school and school rules. 

L. C. and Dormouse. —Read our answer to 
Mildred.” All our questioners are suffering, we 
think, from want of exercise and activity. 

An Elder Sister. —No. Old postage stamps are 
of no use, except for the manufacture of “stamp 
snakes,” which are very nice playthings for children. 
They require about 4,000 penny stamps for the body 
alone, while half-penny ones are needed for the tail. 
The head is made of black velvet, haying bead eyes, 
but we think that you would require to sec one, 
before you could manufacture one properly yourself. 

Elsie —Everyone, we fear, finds it difficult to rise 
early in these dark and dreary mornings. Could 
you not purchase a small “ alarm clock ” ? They 
are very cheap. The maxim and rule of the great 
Iron Duke” was to withstand the fatal tempta¬ 
tion to one more turn.” “The first turn,” said 
he, is a turn out.” The reward of getting up 
early is so great, that wp should advise you to 
persevere, ^ 
















ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A PAUSE 


thev would soon be even ' Phillis knew well enough what that con- 

I stant wearing away meant. She felt she 


W ONDERFUL was Jasper Meade’s 
equanimity during the ninety 
days following the insertion of his adver¬ 
tisement in the papers. 

He was even jocose and noisily good- 
humoured in the house, making sleepy 
Maggy scream with laughter at his 
jokes, until she declared she must go 
“ right off into fits.” Master was so 
droil and funny. 

Jasper took very little notice of Paul. 
The child would run away at the sound 
of his step, tremble at his loud voice, 
and shrink out of his sight as much as 
possible. 

When his mother was busy, he crept 
away to a lumber garret, and, with a book 
open on the floor beside him, would read 
hour after hour, until Phillis had time to 
spare for him. 

To his wife Jasper was unusually and 
graciously considerate, even putting 
himself out of the way to satisfy her 
wishes—should she venture to express 
any. But her wishes were very few in 
those days, and she had a strong im¬ 


pression 
fewer. 

A dry, hacking cough kept fast hold 
on her, taking with it each day some 
small remnant of her strength, some 
little portion of her activity. Lookers- 
on, perhaps, would hardly notice the 
progress of her disease, so subtle, 
stealthy was it. 

Who can trace the sap as it dies out 
from the summer tree ? 

Who can tell the moment when the 
autumn tint first creeps up into the 
leaves, and steals away their freshness 
and vigour ? 



[All rights reserved .] 
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THE GIRL'S OWN RARER . 


was dying, and each night and morning 
hoped their “ guest” would come and 
take away her money, that the stain of 
ill-gotten Avealth might not lie on the 
household after she was dead. But night 
and morning succeeded each other, and 
brought no sign. 

Jasper appeared to look out anxiously, 
as she did, for some reply to his adver¬ 
tisements. He stood whistling on the 
front-door steps every evening as the 
postman took his last rounds. 

He shook his head sagely as the man 
went past with a friendly nod, and a 
cheery “ Good night, Mr. Meade, nothing 
for you, sir.” 

He would go to Phillis in the little 
ipner room, and, Avith barely concealed 
triumph in his tone, exclaim 

“No letters again to-day, Phillis. 
Z. M. K. doesn’t seem in much of a 
nurry to appear.” 

Every night, after he had closed the 
house and put out the gas, Jasper 
Avould steal into the darkened chamber, 
and pass his hand over the lock of the 
cupboard to feel if anyone had been 
tampering with it. He Avould smile 
pleasantly to himself on these occasions 
—smile at his own Aveakness in delaying 
to grasp the treasure, merely to satisfy 
his wife’s “absurd scruples,” as he. called 
them. 

His idea Avas that the money never 
Muld be claimed, and that they might 
just asAvell enjoy it at once. He argued 
if the old Avoman AA r anted her bag, she 
Avould have claimed it, and not have 
required an advertisement as a re¬ 
minder. People, in these days of 
struggle and scramble for gold, don’t 
generally leave ten thousand pounds 
lying about, and forget to call for the 
prize. No ; something must have hap¬ 
pened to her, and she Avould never come. 

“ I dare say the poor old soul is dead, 
she had a look of death in her face Avhen 
she Avas here ; just the look, by-the-by, 
that Phillis has uoav. Well, I shan’t 
grumble at what I can’t help. The cash 
came in my Avay AA'hen I sorely needed 
it, Avhen i Avas driven to my Avit’s ends. 

‘ BorroAving ’ had failed, ‘ begging ’ 
wouldn’t ansAver any longer. Noav I 
must try my hand at -well, not ‘ stealing’ 
exactly; but I am not idiot enough to 
let a good fortune slip out of my hands.” 

Don’t imagine Jasper Meade Avas idle 
during these three months of suspense. 
He was essentially a man of action, and 
not likely to slumber now his affairs had 
taken a turn. He drew out plans, and 
speculated on his chances just as if the 
money were already his. 

Long before the ninety daysAvere over 
he sold his remaining interest in the 
“ Commercial Lodging*-Iiouse,” with its 
elegant furniture and spacious rooms 
{vide advertisement). He had given the 
astonished Maggy notice to ieave his 
service, and had taken lodgings for him¬ 
self and family in a respectable street at 
the north end of London. 

Desperate ventures these for an insol¬ 
vent man. 

Should the ten thousand pounds be 
claimed, where Avould Jasper and all his 
fine arrangements stand ? But towards 
that side of the picture he steadily re¬ 
fused to turn. In his own mind, he 


would not even allow there could be a 
reverse. 


CHAPTER X. 

APPROPRIATING THE PROPERTY. 

March was nearly over, with its 
changeful moods, its blustering Avinds 
and clear sunshine, its Avhirling dust 
and sudden storm. 

One night, as Phillis was about to 
enter her chamber, her husband laid 
his hand solemnly and impressively on 
her arm 

“ Come into this room first, my dear, 
and shut the door ; I have already lit 
the gas, you see,” he added, in a mys¬ 
terious Avhisper. 

“ Why am I to go there, Jasper ? It 
is late, and I am cold and tired.” She 
glanced round the large room with a 
shiver. 

“Ah! Phillis, my love, the room is 
not so cold as it was on that December 
night, three months ago. Do you re¬ 
member Avhen we came in here and dis¬ 
covered the good luck in store for us ? 
The time is up now, little wife, and my 
advertisements have never been an¬ 
swered.” 

“ Is the time come so soon, Jasper ? ” 

“Does it seem soon to you? Time 
must have sped on golden Avings in your 
experience. In mine, I confess, it has 
gone on heavy, leaden ones. I thought 
this happy moment Avould never arrive.” 

Jasper unlocked the cupboard door, 
talking all the Avhile in a half mocking, 
Avholly grandiloquent style, the meaning 
ofAvhich Phillis knew well. He was in 
one of those moods Avhen persuasion, 
contradiction, advice, Avould be unavail¬ 
ing—when nothing Avould move him from 
his purpose. Though her Avhole frame 
Avas trembling, her Avhole heart quaking 
with dread, she stood quietly watching 
her husband. He laid the huge bag on 
the bed, and took her hand Avith a low 
Idoav. 

“Noav, madame, let us congratulate 
each other on coming into a fine fortune 
The contents of this money bag are ours, 
to all intents and purposes—bank notes 
and sovereigns—a nice little property, 
such as one does not meet with every 
day.” 

“ Jasper, have you done all you could 
to find out the rightful owner of the 
money ?” asked his Avife, imploringly. 

“ Of course, I have.” 

“Ought you not to tell the police? 
They have better means of tracing 
people than you have.” 

She caught hold of Jasper’s arm as 
she spoke, but he cast Tier off roughly, 
and his suavity of manner turned to 
Avrath, like a thunderstorm on a sunny 
day. 

“ Don’t talk of police to me! let me 
hear no more of your stupidity. 1 
have done more than one man out of a 
thousand Avould do just to humour your 
scruples. If I hear any more of that 
sort of rubbish from you — by all 
that’s-” 

“ Stop, Jasper; don’t say rash things. 
Have patience with me a little longer ; 
I shall not trouble you much more.” 

“ Be a wise, sensible little Avife, then, 
and don’t provoke me. Let us take 
formal possession of our fortune with¬ 


out the trouble and expense of laAvyers’ 
fees and stamped receipts. 

Poor little Phillis did not look much 
elated at the good fortune. She Avent 
wearily to her bed, and her pilloAV Avas 
wet Avith tears, as she repeated, again 
and again, to herself the startling ques¬ 
tion, “ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the Avhole world and lose his oavu 
soul ?” 

Jasper probably counted his treasures 
over in the lonely chamber, for he re¬ 
mained there, Avith the door locked, long 
after the church-bells had chimed the 
midnight hour. 


CHAPTER xi. 


CHANGES. 




The next morning, 
Jasper was up at 
daybreak, and Avhen 
Phillis came doAvn 
to breakfast at eight 
o’clock she found a 
cab already waiting 
at the door. Jaspe*: 
was in high 
spirits; even 
the most 
casual 
obser- 


shabby, careless, seedy, dis¬ 
reputable look. 

From his glossy, well-fitting boots, to 
the neAv, fashionably-shaped hat he 
twirled in his hands, a change had come 
over the man. His dark, heavy strag¬ 
gling locks had been cut off—and his 
hair Avas neatly arranged in regulation 
close crop. His rugged moustache had 
been clipped into the most appnwed 
form. His handsome suit of clothes Avcre 


of modern shape and of the most 
favourite pattern. His dog-skin gloves 
and grotesque-headed cane were unex¬ 
ceptionable. 

With his ruddy, exultant face, his broad 
shoulders, and beaming smile, he was 
like a coarser, stouter, louder edition of 
Avhat he appeared Avhen, as milord 
anglais , he found his way to a se¬ 
cluded valley in Alsace, and Avoocd and 
Avon the Avidow of the late pastor—won 
her, Avith her trusting heart and snug 
little fortune. 

Phillis looked at her husband Avith 
surprise. After he had borne her scru¬ 
tiny for a minute, Avithout moving a 
muscle of his countenance, he burst intc 
a loud, ringing laugh. 

“ Come, little wife. Pay me a compli¬ 
ment just for once. Hoav do you like my 
‘get-up’ ?” 

“ I hardly knew you at first, Jasper.” 

“ I hardly kneAv myself, I declare. 
You see, I have got rid of the old look 
Avith the old life. Phillis, you must brush 
yourself up a bit also. As soon as we 
are settled in our peAy lodgings, you 
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should take Paul shopping with you, and 
get yourselves rigged out. Here are 
twenty pounds to begin with.” He flung 
the bright sovereigns down on the table 
with a loud rattle. 

“ By-the-by, where is Paul ? I have 
not seen the young shaver to-day.” 

“ Perhaps he is not quite ready,” 
Phillis sighed softly as she answered, 
for she rather suspected her boy was 
keeping himself in hiding until his step¬ 
father had departed on his usual lounge 
to the stables to smoke his pipe. 

“ Ah, the lazy fellow! He is begin¬ 
ning to follow his mother’s fashion of 
late, and lie a-bed in the morning. 
Never mind, you shall have plenty "of 
attendance in our lodgings—no work, 
and nothingto do but please yourselves.” 

Jasper’s good humour was gushing. 
He walked about the room, and stopped 
to admire himself in the cracked mirror 
over the mantelpiece. Then he grew 
impatient. 

“Call Paul, will you, Phillis? and 
don’t you and he dawdle over the 
breakfast table. The cab has been 
waiting for us this half hour.” 

“ What! are we going so early ? ” 

“ Of course. You didn’t suppose 1 
was going to stop in this hole one 
minute longer than I could help ? I’ve 
been lucky in getting a fine, airy suite 
of rooms, well furnished and comfort¬ 
able, in a good street, too, away from 
the noise of traffic and the rattle of 
wheels. You will soon grow strong 
there, Phillis, and get rid of your trouble¬ 
some cough.” 

“ Do you think so, Jasper ? ” 

“I am sure of it. Nothing like 
change of air and scene for chest com¬ 
plaints. When you have finished break¬ 
fast, don’t stop to clear away. Maggy 
will make the place tidy before she 
leaves ; I’ve included that in the bar¬ 
gain. I’ll go up and see about the 
boxes.” 

Phillis did not reply ; she was falling 
strangely into a habit of submitting 
mechanically to her husband’s will. A 
sort of apathy, an inertness, a dull slug¬ 
gishness had been creeping over her of 
late, for which she could only account by 
supposing it the slow progress of the 
insidious disease that was numbing her 
faculty of action. 

She gathered up the sovereigns, sum¬ 
moned Paul, poured out his tea, cut his 
bread and butter, and, urging him to 
make haste, went upstairs to put on her 
bonnet. 

“ Here’s your missis coming now; 
she’ll tell you about the rest, and I’ll 
go down and send up the cabman to 
help you with the luggage.” 

Maggy was wiping away some tears 
with a very dirty apron. “A Hons! 
What is the matter, Maggy ? ” 

“ I did think you would hev’ taken me 
with you, so I did.” 

“ That would be impossible ; but there 
are some things of mine you shall have 
as a keepsake. This light dress I shall 
never wear again, nor these large linen 
aprons, nor this thin shawl, and, 
vraiment! behold another dress, a blue 
cashmere. I shall wear no more blue.” 

Maggy dried up her tears at once, and 
vigorously set herself to finish the pack¬ 


ing. The last box was corded when 
Jasper returned, whistling, with the cab¬ 
man at his heels. Never, surely, was an 
utter change of .circumstances brought 
about more easily, more rapidly, than 
was done in the present instance. . 

It was but a long drive in a rattling 
cab through shabby streets, through 
busy shopping streets, through retired 
streets; then the vehicle was drawn 
sharply up before a large house, and 
Jasper stood on the door-steps, assisting 
his wife to dismount, and pointing to 
their new lodgings. 

They all three went into a spacious 
hall, went up broad, well-carpeted stairs, 
and entered a pretty drawing-room, 
redolent with the perfume of early musk 
and mignonette in large Wardour cases 
at the windows. 

A good fire was burning in the grate. 
Phillis seated herself wearily in an arm¬ 
chair, and spread her hands before the 
blaze. She was always chilly now. 

“Welcome home, little wife,” said 
Jasper, making a profound bow as he 
stood beside her. 

“ Is this to be our home, Jasper ? ” 

“As long as we choose to pay the 
rent. Come, get off your wraps. I have 
ordered dinner early, that you and Paul 
may go to Regent-street and buy some 
decent clothes for yourselves. Where is 
the boy now ? ” 

“Here, father,” piped a small voice 
at the further end of the room. Paul 
was already profoundly studying the 
names of various books that stood in a 
book-case, and wondering much whether 
those locked glass-doors would ever fly 
open to his touch, and whether he might 
be allowed to borrow some of the books 
to read. 

What a rich feast might yet be his ! 
What hours he might spend over the 
coveted volumes when his step-father 
was out of the way ! Jasper was one of 
those (not uncommon) restless, fidgety 
men, who never will allow anyone to 
read in peace while the)'' are present. 
Either there are the creaking boots, the 
impatient moving about the room, the 
out-of-tune whistle, the rasping voice in 
argument, or the perpetual questioning 
on what comes uppermost. 

“ What are you doing, Paul ? ” 

“ Looking at the books, sir.” 

“ Don’t you admire this place very 
much ? ” 

“Yes, but I like the books best of all.” 

“ Stupid dolt! You think of nothing 
but books and rubbish.” 

The boy crept away abashed, and 
seated himself on a low stool close by 
his mother’s chair. 

“ Oh ! I’m not finding fault. Books 
are well enough in their place, and teach 
much useful knowledge. But if you 
want to get on, my lad, you must study 
human nature and the world’s ways and 
customs. Paul, are you listening? ” 

“Yes, sir; yes, father.” The voice 
was very subdued ; he was creeping up 
still closer to his mother and clinging: 
to her hand. 

“I want you to go to Regent-street 
with your mother this afternoon. You’ll 
see the name on a green ’bus—it starts 
from the corner opposite. Now, don’t | 
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make any blunder, and get into the 
wrong one.” 

“No, father.” 

“All right; and here’s luncheon at 
last!” 

A servant threw open the folding doors, 
and displayed a smaller room adjoining, 
in which was a dining-table, neatly 
spread. Roast fowls, ham, and vegeta¬ 
bles steamed u ider the covers. 

“Come, Phillis! cheer up, my lass, 
let’s enjoy our first luncheon in our 
new home,” exclaimed Jasper, rubbing 
his hands together, as he glanced 
at the good fare, all well-cooked and 
hot. 

But Phillis did not care to eat. Her 
inclination for food was gone, she did 
little more than handle her knife and 
fork, while her husband went through 
the process of what he called, “ enjoying 
his luncheon.” He treated her to a run¬ 
ning fire of annotations as he ate. 

“The luncheon isn’t badly served. 
The ham is well boiled, and the chicken 
done to a turn. We shall do here, I 
think, and find the place comfortable.” 
He looked pleasantly up with a glow o 1 
satisfied appetite. 

“ Paul, another bone to pick, my 
boy ? ’ ’ 

“ No thank you, father.” 

“ Then get ready, and have your shop¬ 
ping over before dark.” 

They went out as directed, Phillis and 
Paul; and the boy looked on with ab¬ 
sorbed interest while his mother bought 
him a handsome suit for best and a sub¬ 
stantial suit for every-day wear. The 
neat velvet costumes of “home-make ” 
were evidently to be used no more. Then 
she bought him gloves, shoes, a writing 
desk, and paint box, with other things, 
too numerous to recount. She sought 
to provide a good outfit for her boy, and, 
with a mother’s quick forethought, calcu¬ 
lated on all he might require. 

Paul brought her to task presently. 

“ Mother, you have not bought a single 
thing for yourself, and father said you 
were to get a fine new dress.” 

“ I didn’t wish to have any dress, mon 
fie tit. ’ ’ 

“Why not? Father expects you to 
have one.” 

“ I can do without, nicely. I have a 
dark grey silk dress, folded up in paper, 
that 1 have not worn for years. I will 
alter it, trim it with black, and it will 
look far better than any * fine dress ’ I 
might buy. Your father shall have no 
cause to call me shabby.” 

“I am glad of that. I like to see you 
look nice in our pretty house. It is 
pretty, is it not? Do you know, I hated 
the horrid place we came from.” 

“ So did I. It was an outrage to 
take us there to live,” said she, in 
low voice, as if to herself. 

“ We shall never go back there again, 
mamma ?” 

“ Never. I am quite sure of that. We 
have finished shopping, so we will go 
home. I feel tired, but I am always tired 
now.” 

“ What makes you so tired ?” 

“I suppose I am drawing nigh the 
end of my journey. My time is ap¬ 
proaching its close.” 

“Why do you talk of your time, 
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mother ? Does not time belong to us all 
alike ? ” 

“Yes; but in different portions. 
Mine is nearly spent.” 

“ Does that mean you are going into 
eternity, going to die ? ” 

“ I believe so, Paul. But don’t let 
that grieve you, mo?i fiauvre fils. I 
have committed all that belongs to you 
as well as myself into the hands of the 
good Saviour. He will hear my prayer 
and take care of you.” She saw his great 
eyes were full of quick tears. 

“I won’t let you go, mother; you shan’t 
die and leave me. Marnctn ! you must 
not go away.” 

Each exclamation grew more piercing. 
He caught hold of Phillis’s hand, and 
clung to it with frantic eagerness, as 
though his poor little atom of strength 
would save her from the grasp of death 
—would hold henfast for ever ! 

At the moment they were standing 
under a portico in a sheltered corner of 
the street, waiting for an omnibus. 

Several passers-by paused as they 
noticed Paul’s distress, and there was 
speedily a little crowd looking on with 
eager curiosity at the scene. 

“ I shan’t let you go. Mother, don’t 
leave me!” cried out the child, in 
broken-hearted tones. 

“ jPaix, mon bien chert! This is 
wrong and selfish of you, and pains me 
beyond measure. I was unwise to speak 
as I did.” 

“Don’t leave me with father; he 
hates me, and I hate him,” said Paul, 
in a choke of sobs. 

“ You speak at random. This is no 
place for such expressions. Voilal 
people are crowding, round us,” ex¬ 
claimed Phillis, in an agony. 

Paul’s grief was so overwhelming that 
he cared not one jot if all London had 
been staring at him. 

“Mother, take me with you—let me 
die, too,” he wailed. 

“ Here is the omnibus at last. Ah! 
Yes. Oh, I am thankful! ” said Phillis, 
who felt her strength was utterly ex¬ 
hausted, that in another minute she 
must fall fainting in the street. 

She stepped into the omnibus, giddy, 
tottering, and overcome, only conscious 
she had now a corner in which she could 
sit down and strive to recover herself. 
Paul grasped her hand in both his, 
covered it with kisses, and wept silently. 

What was all the world to him now ? 
his new clothes, his new, pretty home— 
his new pleasures ? What, even, were 
his fellow passengers, who stared at the 
scene, and wondered greatly what was 
“up.” 

It was the first dawning of a bitter 
truth to the child that took possession 
of his whole heart with all the intensity 
of a sudden awakening. He felt his 
mother’s words were true, and over and 
over again he repeated softly in her ear, 

“ Darling maman , don’t go away ! or, 
if you go, take your own little Paul with 
you.” 

(To be continued.) 



MY WORK BASKET. 

ORNAMENTAL WORK FOR CLEVER FINGERS. 



Pig. i. 



Fig. i.— An Octagon Wicker Basket 

WORKED WITH CREWELS. 

The upper sides of the basket are worked 
in points in marking stitch with bronze 
coloured wool, and small leaves in long stitch 
of yellow floss 
silk. A similar 
pattern of three 
leaves worked 
with bright blue 
wool on each 
point of the 
wicker. 

The whole of 
the basket is lined 
with blue silk, 
leaving the open 
wicker edge free. 
A double row of 
cord is sewn 
round the bot¬ 
tom, and be¬ 
tween it is a band 
of bronze worked 
with Vandykes of 
yellow silk. An¬ 
other cord of 
bronze point 
covers the upper 
edge. 

Pig. 2. Spec¬ 
tacle Case. 
This case is 
made of cardboard covered with grey 
cashmere and braided with narrow red 
and blue braid. Take the size of the spec* 
tacles, leaving sufficient room for them to 
be easily drawn out. The front piece should 
be hollowed under the flap. The back and 
flap are cut separately and neatly sewn together 
when finished. The back and front as well as 
the flap are braided in some simple pattern 


Fig. 2. 


with the different colours. The case is lined 
with silk, a narrow ribbon is sewn between 
the back and front, and a small button with 
braid loop closes it. 

Fig. 3.—A Useful Satchel. 

Materials: Deep red plush, red silk for 
lining, old gold-coloured ribbon, pale blue and 
gold-coloured twist, and hand-strap of red 
morocco, with gilt buckles. 

Take a width of deep red plush, about 
three-quarters of a yard long. Tack on a band 
of olive-green- satin ribbon down the centre, 
and another band of ribbon round the 
border of the velvet, leaving a suitable space 
all round. The centre band should not extend 
beyond the outer ribbon. On each side of the 
ribbon is a fine cord of a paler shade, spotted 
with gold-coloured silk. The ribbon is crossed 
with pale blue cord in lozenges, fastened with 
an embroidered spot of gold silk. The outer 
edges of the ribbon are worked with points of 
blue cord, with a trefoil at each point. The 
bag is lined with red satin, and quilted and 
wadded. It is then doubled into three, and 
stitched up to form a pocket, leaving the 
third part to fold over. A handsome cord of 
the various colours finishes off the edges. 

Fig. 4.—A Hanging Pocket for Papers 
or Work. 

The ground is of Penelope canvas, worked 
in cross stitch, with double wool, of well 
shaded bronzes, dead leaf green, and pale 
green, for the varied leaves of the vine. The 
fibres of the leaves are worked with silk, the 
tendrils and stalks with brown wool. The 
back and bottom of the bag are made of 
' strong cardboard, covered with crimson silk. 
The canvas is shaped at top, and has a firm 
wire sewn top and bottom, the silk lining 
and canvas being sewn together over it, and 
hidden by a thick fancy cord. The long cord 
loops, by which the pocket is suspended, are 
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Fig. 4. 



bow draws it to the 
forehead. 


Fig. 


fastened to the front and back, so as to give the necessary support, 
and to keep the pocket from swinging. 

Fig. 5.—Purse, with Steel or Gilt Clasp. 

A strong and pretty purse may be made, according to pattern, 
with firm brown canvas, lined with leather or American cloth. 
Having cut the canvas the size and form required, stitch the 
seams firmly together, then draw on the front and back pieces a 
small spray of forget-me-nots, the blossom to be embroidered in 
coloured silks of shaded blues, and the leaves in bright and 
shaded greens. The leather must be cut the same "size as 
the canvas, and closely stitched. 

Turn both bags wrong side out¬ 
wards and sew the seams together, 
to prevent the lining from being 
drawn out when taking out the 
money. The small tab below the 
clasp is made of canvas lined 
with leather, the edges neatly 
sewn together and scolloped with 
either green or blue silk, accord¬ 
ing to taste. 

The clasps are very inexpensive, 
and the purse when finished need 
cost but little over a shilling. 

Any old purse may be covered 
and made as good as new by using 
up any small pieces of material, 
such as reps, velvet, quilted satin, 
or fancy leather, and braided with 
narrow silk or woollen braid, or 
spotted with stars of various 
colours, worked with coarse silk. 

Fig. 6.—Penwiper. 

Cover two pieces of cardboard, 

cut four inches long and three wide, with scarlet cloth or cash 
mere, upon which may be pasted any pretty little picture or small 


8.—Work 
Bag. 

Cut a piece of 
canvas about fifteen 
inches long and six 
inches wide, and 
embroider a wreath 
of corn-flowers and 
foliage, or any de¬ 
sign to taste. The 
work is in long 
stitch. The border 
all round should be 
in all the colours 
used in the em- 
broi d eiy, leaving 
sufficient width on 
each side to admit 
of a few rows of the canvas, 
as well as a band of fancy 
braid. The canvas is lined 
with blue satin, slightly 
wadded, with a small pocket 
at each end. White flannel 
leaves, scolloped at the 
edges, are fastened in the 
middle, on which needles 
are neatly arranged. One 
end is trimmed with fringe ; 




design cut out of cretonne or chintz, and worked on the cashmere 
with long stitches of black silk. Vandyke seven or eight leaves 
ol fine black cloth, and sew them all very tightly between the 
two covers, the edges of which are finished with a beaded cord. 
Form the handle with a piece of wire, and twist it round with the I 

cord. 

Fig. 7.—Com- 
fortable 
Woollen 
Hood for Old 
Lady. 

The hood is 
knitted with white 
double-wool; the 
work is com¬ 
menced at the 
longest part by 
casting on one 
hundred and fifty 
stitches. Work 
thirty rows regu¬ 
larly backwards and forwards, then take off thirty stitches on to 
another needle and begin the thirty-first row, leaving thirty stitches 
on another needle for the other end. The hood is worked to 
the size required by decreasing the stitches at each side until the 
point is formed. The thirty stitches are then knitted to the length 
needed to tie the hood comfortably under the chin. A border of 
wool knotted with white silk is out on full all round, and a ribbon 


the pocket is divided into three 
divisions, each fastened with a 
loop of the canvas over a blue silk 
button. The pocket is folded in 
three and secured by two gilt 
buttons with silk cord loops and 
tassels. Double handle of silk 
cord. 

Wool Balls for Children. 
Cut two circular pieces of card¬ 
board about three inches in 
diameter, with a round hole about 
one inch in diameter in the centre 
of each. Lay the two rings cf 
cardboard upon each other, and 
F:c. 5. wind wool in short or long pieces 

through the centre hole over the 
. . edge until the whole is quite full. 

To make it sufficiently so, the last few threads must be passed through 
with a needle. Then cut the wool round and round the edge until you 
reach the cards; pass a piece of twine between them and tie it firmly 
round the wool in the centre. Tear off the cards, and the ball will be 
round, but the shape and surface may be improved by a little clipping 
with sharp scissors. 
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UNDER THE SNOW. 



The Words by Hannah F. Gould. 


The Music by John Farmer. 

(Organist and Music Master to Harrow School.) 
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up, and my roots shall run down, While the bud in my bo - som is swell - ing, While the 
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THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 

Some 
wee k s 
a ft e r 
Frank 
had 
left for 
h i s 
last 
“half” 
Kate 
receiv¬ 
ed a 
visit 
in her 
school 
house 
from 
the 
Rev. 
Luke 
W.a 1- 
m e r, 

her “spiritual pastor and master” ac¬ 
cording- to the catechism, her “hea¬ 
venly pilot” Frank was wont irre¬ 
verently to term him. Kate always 
welcomed his visits. He would come 
when she was surrounded by her pupils, 
and then every one of them being under 
the comfortable conviction that Mr. 
Walmer was her particular friend, the 
young teacher during his stay found 
herself comparatively speaking in the 
background. 

His speciality was entirely for winning 
the confidence of children and young 
people. He would facetiously say to 
such of his parishioners as avoided him, 
that if the sheep did not love his voice 
the lambs did. Usually when he paused 
to visit Miss Oxley’s humble establish¬ 
ment, he would make a show of exam¬ 
ining the pupils, but the examination 
was never of a severe character, and 
before he took leave, if he did not read 
with them, he would at least address 
beautiful words of affection and counsel, 
calculated to “ distil like the dew,” and 
be a refreshment also to the heart of the 
patient teacher. 

Without making any sacerdotal pre¬ 
tensions, he exercised over the young 
as much authority, and had as many se¬ 
crets entrusted to him, as any ghostly 
“ director,” but it was the influence of 
character, not merely of office. It would 
be too bad to give even a guess at the 
interesting confidences given to him ; but 
when parents and guardians thought 
well to apply to him for counsel, it was 
a wonder indeed if the object of solici¬ 
tude had not been to the oracle before 
him. 

As for Kate Oxley, she. would never 
have dreamed of disputing his authority, 
even had she been made to feel it. She 
feared him a little ; but it was only be¬ 
cause she knew his intense solicitude 
for her, and that she was not giving 
him just the satisfaction he wanted, and 
was not slow to ask her for. 

This particular morning she was sur¬ 
prised at his coming just when the 
children were abcut to be dismissed. 


She offered to detain them, but half in 
play, half in earnest, he hurried them 
away, and then sat down in the school¬ 
room alone with her. 

“ Katie,” he said, “ if I take it upon 
me this morning to ask you some ques¬ 
tions which you may not like to answer, 
will you hear it as you ought to do, 

| knowing that I am acting, not only as a 
| friend, but also from a sense of duty as 
| one bound to give account for you ? ” 

“Yes,” she said, with the quick scared 
! glance of a startled fawn; “but why 
are you so serious, Mr. Walmer? Do 
you imagine I have done anything 
wrong ? ” 

“ You anticipate me too hastily,” he 
said. “ To imagine so would be an evil 
imagining, unworthy of a friend. But 
Katie, one may take a wrong direction, 
not knowing whither it tends, and you 
might possibly do so, innocent of wrong 
and ignorant of consequences. What 
then would be your friend and pastor’s 
duty ? ” 

“ To tell me and bring me back; but, 
dear Mr.Walmer, I don’t know to what 
you allude.” And then the memory of 
her secret recurring to her, her face 
flamed crimson, and she looked as con¬ 
victed as if she were enshrouded in some 
dark, guilty mystery. 

“ My dear child, I am afraid there is 
something not quite open and right—not 
quite open to your parents and right to 
yourself. You may reason, and not with¬ 
out some justice, that having arrived at 
years of discretion, you are entitled to be 
your own mistress and judge for yourself; 
but the Christian has a higher law 
within him, that enforces submission, 
candour, and respect, so long as the 
position we hold to parents and relatives 
is one of dependence and obligation. 
Now are you sure that you have not been 
trespassing on these obligations of the 
higher law implanted, I trust, within 
you ?” 

“ Not wrongfully,” said Katie, with 
drooping head and quivering eyelid. 

“ Will you allow me to be judge of 
that by telling me all about it ?” 

“ It is not necessary. I know I have 
not done wrong.” 

“ Not done wrong wilfully ; but, Katie, 

I may say frankly, that it is on account 
of what your mamma said when I saw 
her last that I wished to have a talk with 
you. She thinks there is something 
weighing on your mind, and believes 
that you have a secret kept from your 
parents.” 

She started at his words, and said, 
“ There is no harm in the secret; but I 
suppose it has raised a cloud of suspicion 
and distrust.” 

With quiet firmness he checked the 
sudden outburst of impetuous feeling. 

“ No,'it has not done all that, but it 
has caused anxiety, especially as it is 
too evident that your health is giving 
way. You are not the object then of 
suspicion, but of solicitude. Where 
this sort of thing arises.” he said, 

“ this breach of confidence towards 
parents, there is but too often some 
misplaced affection. Oh, my young 
friend, take heed! Do not blind your 
parents, if your letters are from anyone 
they would not approve.” 


Then this poor penitent, dragged un¬ 
willingly into the confessional, burst into 
a sudden fit of laughter, a quick alter¬ 
nation from the tears she has been shed¬ 
ding. Mr. Walmer felt utterly discon¬ 
certed and a little vexed with her. He 
was not used to be laughed at, for with 
all his accessibility he was dignified. 

“ Oh, Mr. Walmer, excuse me. I 
might have forestalled that bit of gossi p, ’ ’ 
and then, not all subdued by his slightly 
offended air, “If I do run away with 
anyone, I shan’t dare come to you to 
marry me.” 

“ Well, Katie, it appears I am wrong, 
and you will not tell me what is the bur¬ 
den on you. I only hope it is one you 
can cast upon the Lord. That pale 
face says something to me I don’t like 
to read.” 

“I am very well, Mr. Walmer, only 
tired.” Then with a sudden impulse, 
“ It is about Frank.” 

“ What about him ? ” 

“ Papa says this must be his last year 
at school.” 

“ That is a pity ; Frank will be wasted. 
Such a fine, intellectual boy! I will 
speak to your papa.” 

“ Don’t, you will only pain him. It is 
because,” she said, dropping her voice, 
“he cannot afford to send him any 
longer.” 

“Oh, I am sorry, very sorry, Katie 
dear; still it is your duty to rise above a 
disappointment that you cannot help.” 

“But I think I can help it, Mr. 
Walmer.” She rose, and unlocking a 
little drawer, showed him one of her 
law papers. 

“ And is this your secret ? ” 

“ Yes, respecting the love-letters ! ” 

“ I see. If I have been too urgent for 
your confidence it was from the mistaken 
impression I was labouring under, and 
the sincere desire to be of use to you. 
But, my dear child, I am afraid this is 
heavy work and for meagre pay; when 
do you do the greater part of it ? ” 

“ I daren’t make any more confes¬ 
sions.” 

“ But take care, your health is one of 
God’s gifts. He will be displeased if 
you sacrifice it even for Frank; and now, 
my dear, one last word. I always feel 
a fear when I witness young ardent 
minds fervently bent on high objects, lest 
they should be disappointed. To them 
disappointment is so cruel. Endeavour 
and submission must be blended if we 
are to survive the chills and reverses we 
must meet with in life. Have you asked 
God’s blessing on your labour, and 
grace to bear the disappoinment if in 
any way your designs should be frustra¬ 
ted ?. Can you take the trial patiently if 
it is in store for you ? ” 

“Oh, Mr. Walmer, no! It would 
seem too hard after working so closely 
all these months as I have done.” 

“ Then you know your weakness, your 
want of submission. Pray; and prayer 
may remove the necessity of discipline. 
God bless you, and mind you tell me 
how you get on. If I can help you 
in any way, do not hesitate to come 
to me.” And they left the school-house 
conversing on a topic more congenial to 
Katie’s feelings. 

(To be continued.) 


































THE GIRL'S OWN RARER. 
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here was sad trouble 
one day in a house 
not very far from Streai- 
ham Common. The 
father of a large family 
was driving to the 
house of a friend a few 
miles off ; and, accord¬ 
ing to custom, the groom 
sat behind. The horse 
took fright at something 
passing, ran away, and finally upset the 
carriage, throwing master and man to 
the ground with great violence. The 
groom happily was only slightly hurt, ‘ - 

but the gentleman was taken up in¬ 
sensible, having received such severe 
injuries to his head that for a time his 
life was despaired of. 

And now I want to tell my readers what a 
brave-hearted girl can do, and actually did. 

The first thing the doctors ordered was that 
every child should leave the house, as perfect 
quiet was absolutely necessary. 

ihe anxious wife was in constant attendance 
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in the sick-room, and she immediately sent a 
messenger to bring the eldest daughter from 
school. The close of that day found this 
child of sixteen, after her weary journey, 
installed in charge of the family. 

Without selfishly nursing her own grief, she 
at once, in reliance on God, set herself to the 
work to which she was thus unexpectedly 
called. 

The knocker was tied up, the bells were 
muffled; and, without any delay, she began 
to look over, and pack up, her own and the 
children’s clothes. 

No aunt or other relative was near to render 
any assistance, and the mother’s only alter¬ 
native was to commit the whole family to 
their sister’s care. All these events occurred 
at a time before we had any railroads in 
England, and when the annual family outings 
were performed either in a stage-coach or by 
the steam-boats which daily left London 
Bridge. 

Had my readers been at the doclqs on the 
day when Mabel started, they would have 
seen her with the old nurse, Elizabeth, the 
two boys, Edward and Frank, aged twelve 
and eight, and her three sisters, crossing the 
plank which led to a Ramsgate steamer. 

Mr. and Mrs-. Saunderson had friends living 
between that place and Broadstairs, so the 
children were sent where they could occasion¬ 
ally have the benefit of a visit and a little 
motherly advice. 

Now it was that the girl found the blessing 
of having used her eyes and ears with regard 
to the everyday thiugs of domestic life, as 
well as attending to her school duties. As 
she laughingly told a school friend long after, 
who had rather prided herself on not knowing 
the difference between a leg and a shoulder of 
mutton, it was a good thing that she had 
already learned what food was in season, 
what was wholesome and unwholesome, and 
also knew something about prices and 
weights. 

Her parents, though in a good social posi¬ 
tion, were not rich, and Mabel had often 
noticed how frequently guinea fees were 
paid to the physician, who had been her 
father’s attentive and skilful friend in a former 
illness. 

Many were the plans she formed during the 
voyage, for she well knew that the task before 
her was no easy one. 

On landing, she left all, excepting Edward, 
at the packet office with nurse, and the two 
joined in the toilsome search for lodgings, some 
of which, like those we know so well in the 
present day, were too small, others too large 
and expensive, and others evidently not too 
clean. 

I fancy I can hear some of my young 
readers exclaiming, “ Flow could Mabel know 
what she ought to pay ? I should not have the 
least idea.” Now, to tell the truth, this was a 
great puzzle to our young friend, so I will ex¬ 
plain how she met it. She remembered the 
sum which her father considered it right to 
give when the family were together, and made 
a mental calculation how much ought to be 
deducted for the extra sitting and bedrooms 
required for her parents and the other servants. 

Then the little woman demurely told the 
landlady the sum which she felt it would be 
just and right for her to pay. 

Very tired was Mabel when that business 
was at last completed, and the party, with 
their luggage, settled in their new temporary 
home. 

But fresh difficulties awaited her the next 
morning. Elizabeth, though a good nurse, 
was a very poor scholar. Education amongst 
the humbler classes was in those days very 
little thought of, and a purchase at two or 
three shops—as Mabel resolved to pay ready 
money for everything—involved her and nurse 
in a series of very intricate calculations. The 
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poor child certainly began housekeeping under 
difficulties, and a day rarely passed in which 
either Edward or Frank did not inform her 
how badly they were fed, or Janet, the next 
sister, declare that she could herself manage 
much better. 

Following out school arrangements, Mabel 
planned out the hours for meals, walking, 
bathing, and studying, and every evening 
found her sisters and herself, much to their 
annoyance, hard at work mending stockings 
and repairing the daily rents occasioned by 
scrambling up the hills and over the rocks. 

Just as matters were beginning to work a 
little smoothly, nurse fell ill, and was, to the 
great distress of the landlady, seized with fits. 

It was some time before proper attendance 
could be procured, and that worthy landlady 
declared she never could be with anyone so 
afflicted. The writer well remembers the 
doctor describing his astonishment when, on 
being hastily summoned to the sick room, to 
find Mabel alone by her bedside, with one 
hand holding both those of the poor sufferer, 
while with the other she put a piece of india- 
rubber between her teeth to prevent nurse 
from injuring herself. 

The object of this true story will be 
attained if it teaches any young reader to set 
resolutely to work to perform any duty that 
lies before her—to avoid ever using the silly 
expression, “ I can’t,” and to feel, in the 
words of a wise man of olden days, that prayer 
and pains, through faith in Christ, will enable 
us to do anything. 

Mabel’s father, after many months of ill¬ 
ness, recovered, and was most thankful to 
find the wisdom with which his child had been 
able to act. She lived to have a house of her 
own, and often said, when friends admired 
her clever management of children and ser¬ 
vants, “ that she owed all under God to the 
lessons learnt during her temporary banish¬ 
ment at Ramsgate.” 


ON EARNING ONE’S LIVING. 

Fruitful Fields for Honest Labour. 


nto what pleasant fields do 
you propose to lead us?” 
I think I hear the query 
from the lips of many readers 
of this magazine. Here, in 
this dingy city of ours, the 
vision of fresh green glades 
and of strolls between fra¬ 
grant hedges of hawthorn, 
clematis, honeysuckle, and 
eglantine make the heart 
bound. But, alas ! I can¬ 
not treat all of you to a 
pleasure exactly like this ; 
vet, although my head¬ 
ing is only metaphorical, some of the plans 
which I shall suggest for earning your daily 
bread may really lead you amongst these very 
fields and flowers. 

With a hope that a few amongst you may 
some day find your way out of the noisy 
streets to a far more agreeable dwelling-place, 
I recommend you to turn your attention to a 
new society, called the “Ladies’ Association 
for the Promotion of Horticulture, Food 
Industries, and other Country Pursuits.” 

To keep .bees and make a profit out of their 
honey—to raise poultry—to keep cows and 
have a daily, and learn to make either butter 
or cheese, or else to \ke a situation in some 
great place as head manager of the dairy—to 
raise flowers for sah at the markets of large 
towns, or to undertake the charge of conser¬ 
vatories, winter gardens, pineries, and hot¬ 
houses of all tropical nlants—these are the 



industries wfflich this Society will assist in 
placing at your service. Of course you will be 
taught in a thorough and scientific as well as 
practical way, and if you wish to know more 
of the new College about to be instituted for 
this purpose you must make your inquiries at 
the office of the Society, 22, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

But many amongst you may have duties and 
ties at home, and those homes may be respec¬ 
tively fixed for a long time, if not for life, in 
London. All the same, there are, even 
there, charming and varied employments for 
your industrious fingers. 

SCULPTURE IN WOOD 

is most delightful work—classes for teaching 
it are open to all, and an artist well able to 
direct the students superintends their labours. 
The Society of Arts opened the “National 
School of Wood Carving.” You may hear 
all about the classes at 22, Berners-street. 
The tools are not expensive, and if, in 
addition to skill in using them, you have 
any taste in designing patterns, you may 
get work in the trade from upholsterers, 
or private orders to sculpture panels, 
brackets, backs of pianos, backs of books 
and portfolios, cabinets and picture-frames. 
There is now an excellent institution opened 
at 9, Conduit-street, called the “Institute of 
Art,” where any such objects in wood-carving 
maybe exhibited for sale by paying some trifle 
for their exhibition. I have done much in this 
most fascinating work, and certainly, as articles 
for bazaars held for charitable purposes, I 
never found any other work sell half so quickly, 
or fetch so high a price. Get a carpenter to 
prepare a piece, of box-wood or walnut for you, 
or procure the kind of pieces you require at a 
fancy wood-carver’s, and then draw your pat¬ 
tern upon it, or paste on a paper outline, and 
try the first cutting out with a small chisel 
and mallet. Then, if you find that you like 
the work, you would do well to join the 
classes I have named. 

But I fancy that 

ENGRAVING ON WOOD 
is likely to prove a more profitable business 
than carving, only it will require very good 
sight and a steady hand. Title-pages, head¬ 
ings for new chapters, decorative tail-pieces ; 
armorial bearings, mottoes, and names 
for pasting inside the covers of books ; por¬ 
traits from photographs ; fac-rimiles of 
sketches and copies of paintings—all these 
subjects provide work of a lucrative character 
for those who have learnt this beautiful art. 
Probably some of my readers will inquire— 
“Where could I obtain the needful instruc¬ 
tion ?” You can apply to the Secretary 
of the Lambeth School of Art, at 122, 
Kennington-road, should you like to join 
the technical class of wood engraving esta¬ 
blished there. But I should forewarn you 
that to be admitted to these classes you must 
qualify yourself first of all by obtaining a 
second grade certificate of the Science and 
Art Department. There is also a class held 
at 43, Queen-square, W.C. 

Another sister art'is 

DESIGNING PATTERNS 
for paper, for mouldings in wood or plaster, 
for carpets, for calico prints, for the Indian or 
African export trade, or for home use, as well 
as for china-painting. Designers for muslin 
and Swiss lace curtains can get good employ¬ 
ment. 

CHINA-PAINTING 

is a means for making a living, or of assisting 
towards it, which deserves some notice on 
your part. 

As an example of what may be gained at 
this work, I may observe that for a well- 
painted plate you may earn from twenty to 
fifty shillings, and possibly more. 
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Ladies are engaged in decorative work on 
stone-ware at Lambeth Potteries, also at 
several large commercial houses in China and 
faience painting, and in a lower, department at 
Lambeth many young girls paint stone-ware 
Sec., for which they obtain a fair salary. 

At the School of Art, South Kensington, 
there are instructions given in other branches 
of art work, as, for example, glass-painting 
for slides, &c., engraving- on glass, plain 
and coloured lithography, colouring of maps 
and botanical works, fan-painting, tile-paint¬ 
ing, and drawing outlines on silk and velvet, 
for the use of ecclesiastical or other em¬ 
broiderers. 

REPORTING AND SHORT-HAND WRITING 

afford a living to a moderate number of 
persons. The Government pays a guinea a 
day for the taking of notes, and a shilling a 
folio is paid by Law and Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittees (72 words in a folio); and when the 
work is executed out of town, two guineas a 
day, with travelling expenses. 

I have already suggested horticulture as a 
profession, and now 1 may propose 

AGRICULTURE. 

You are not all required to live in the old 
home circle. As with the birds, the nest will 
not hold the young when they have grown old 
enough to build for themselves, and some 
amongst you may obtain permission to seek 
your livelihood in France or Switzerland; if 
so, you have a new field opened before you 
in those countries. At the Great Exhibition 
in the Champ de Mars, Paris, there were 
splendid specimens of all manner of fruit-trees 
raised by women agriculturists from all parts 
of France, growing in great pots, or painted 
wooden tubs designed for city or garden 
decoration; textile plants from Algeria, and 
the cloth made from them ; and dried and pre¬ 
served fruits, all women’s work. There are 
no Government schools for this occupation, 
but in orphan refuges, and under the care of 
various communities, the business has been 
taught with great success. Amongst other 
parts, in the Gironde women are engaged in 
utilizing the sandy district between Bayonne 
and Biarritz. In the neighbourhood of Bor¬ 
deaux there are societies of Farming Sisters 
and Gardening Sisters, and besides these I 
may also mention there are women who con¬ 
duct laundries worked by orphans, by means 
of steam and all the latest improvements in 
machinery, and bakehouses also for those who 
prefer a dry, to a wet sphere for work. But 
perhaps the most remarkable of all the insti¬ 
tutions for teaching gardening and agriculture 
in France, and with astonishing success, is the 
Atelier Refuge of Darnetal, near Rouen, 
which began with so small a sum as eightpence, 
and a school consisting of two little girls from 
a reformatory, and now has more than 300 
girls from six years old to eighteen; more 
than 400 acres of land cultivated entirely by 
the girls; a large house, infirmary, schoolroom, 
church, and garden-house; and is worth no 
less a capital than ,£32,000. The two little 
girls of whom I spoke entreated to be taken 
back to prison, for they had no home nor 
Iriends, and the official lady-visitor, on con¬ 
sulting the chaplain of the jail at Rouen about 
them, followed his charitable advice to “ look 
out for a room, buy a loaf and a candle—for 
to-morrow God will provide.” And help did 
come, and by agriculture all these girls have 
been supported in a great measure, and have 
learned a way of support for their future lives. 
They dig, sow, reap,plant, mow, prune, plough, 
and cart home the hay and corn. Besides this, 
they spin, wind yarn, make bread, butter, and 
cheese ; they understand the care of cattle, 
have 100 cows, more than 1,000 head of 
poultry, 23 horses, &c. I tell you all this to 


show what young girls can do, and I must also 
add that, although their hands are rough, they 
have.no coarseness of manner—nothing really 
unfeminine about them; they are very neat 
in their dress, and many of them sing very 
sweetly. 

In Switzerland the Government provides 
courses of lectures on farming and gardening 
to ladies, and at the present time there are 
104 students, from 16 to 30 years of age, 
attending them ; and they likewise teach all 
kinds of domestic arrangements—preserving, 
cooking, bleaching linen, Sec. There are also 
similar schools in Denmark and Sweden. 

I think I have said enough about agricul¬ 
ture, and may now give you a list of some of 
the other occupations for women which can be 
pursued indoors, as many girls could neither 
leave home altogether, nor possess the strength 
to bear exposure, even for directing out-door 
work as head of a farm or garden, nor the 
muscular power required for any really manual 
labour. 

BOOK-BINDING 

is by no means a difficult business, and much 
taste may be displayed in the decorative 
department connected with it. I have tried 
my own hands on a volume, and think it would 
prove a fair means of earning some addition to 
a small income. Some hundreds of women 
are employed in London at this business, 
folders and binders earning from nine to twelve 
shillings weekly, and vellum binders from 
twelve to fifteen shillings. Ladies might set 
up an establishment of their own, and procure 
trade orders. 

In the stationery department there is also 
work for women’s hands. Envelope makers are 
paid from ten to twelve shillings, best black 
borderers from fifteen to twenty, and in the re¬ 
lief and coloured stampers, from twenty to 
twenty-five shillings weekly. 

PAINTING ON PANELS 

can be very quickly learnt, and at but small 
expenditure ; birds, flowers, and butterflies are 
the usual subjects selected for it. 

MOSAIC WORK 

is another branch of female industry quite 
worth consideration, of which you might obtain 
some information at the “Ladies’ Self-Help 
Institute,” in Baker-street. I believe that the 
floor of the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral is 
paved with the mosaics made by the inmates 
of some Female Reformatory. ' But work of 
a very much finer and more delicate descrip¬ 
tion would be more suitable for you; and if 
you pay a visit to the South Kensington 
Museum, perhaps your fancy may lead you to 
select the formation of pictures and portraits 
in coloured glass, when you have seen those 
full-length figures of illustrious men that 
surround the walls of one of the galleries. 
Finer work may also be accomplished, such as 
for inkstands, brooches, Sec. 

FLOWER-MAKING 

is not necessarily an unwholesome occupation, 
as care may be taken with regard to the colours 
employed. Left-handed people work, better 
at this industry than others, unless very expert 
with both hands. A year’s apprenticeship is 
requisite, and the wages for work done out of 
the house are from fifteen to twenty - five 
shillings a week, and in the house from twenty- 
five to fifty. 

FRAME-MAKING AND GILDING 

is pleasant occupation, and any one wishing 
for an insight nto the work, and to see a 
woman thus gaining a living, can pay a visit 
to 24, High street, Camden-town, where a 
woman carries on this business and works for 
the trade. 

Yet one more branch of art-work, and I 


will turn to a different class of employment; 

I refer to 

repousse brass-work; 
for which you may find an opening in a 
“ Rococo ” shop. I believe that this is not 
more difficult than carving in ivory, another 
delightful occupation, accomplished by very 
fine instruments and the assistance of a lathe. 
From the editor of the Woman's Gazette 
(42, Somersetshire - street, Portman - square) 
you can easily ascertain further information 
about it. 

I need scarcely speak of the schools of 
cookery and needlework, as stepping-stones 
to the profession pf teacher or the trade of a 
manual worker, so much has already been 
written about both. But I will make an 
exceptiQn in the case of needlework, and that 
is to draw attention to the great opening 
there is for 

SEAMSTRESSES,' ■ 

who will go out by the day at a moderate 
price—say, at from 2s. to 2s. 6d. and their 
board—an ample remuneration. These per¬ 
sons should be able to sew well by hand and 
machine; turn or remake dresses; make or 
mend linen, or do upholstery work; good 
fitters, and able to trim a bonnet delicate’y 
and with good taste. Such useful workers as 
these are inquired for in all directions, and 
few, alas! are the recommendations that can 
be given. 

School teachers, like governesses, are in¬ 
creasing in alarming numbers. Do not turn 
your thoughts in that direction, unless 
seriously disposed—as I hope some of you 
will be—to select one of two branches in an 
educational career that I shall now propose. 
In the first place, if fond of children, the 

KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM OF TEACHING 

is not overstocked with aspirants like the 
others. A college for the training of students 
is established at 31, Tavistock-place, W.C. 
Should you make up your mind to adopt 
such a profession as a teacher under this 
system, you must be prepared to pay £20 a 
year in fees. For the second year, however, 
you will get some return for your work—if 
you have succeeded in “ qualifying.” 

The other branch of educational work to 
which I very earnestly direct your attention is 
that of 

TEACHING DEAF MUTES, 

not by the finger alphabet, nor by the language 
of signs, but by the wonderful art known as 
“ Lip-reading.” If any of you would like to 
know how a deaf mute can read each word 
you utter by watching the movements of your 
lips only, and if you would like to hear those 
poor little afflicted children utter words in 
reply to sounds they have never heard from 
you, and in the distinct tones of their own 
voices, which they never can hope to hear, I 
recommend you to write to a lady who 
devotes her life to the work of teaching 
some gentlemen’s children—all mutes when 
they came to her—and ask her permission to 
call, and see how she teaches them at her 
house in South Kensington (89, Holland- 
road). This lady (Miss Hull) will give you all 
the information you would require should 
you wish to enter the new college insti¬ 
tuted for training teachers of the deaf. 
There is a great opening for them in 
this country, as well as abroad; and teachers 
who would go out as governesses for them 
would be far better paid than any others. 
But patience is one of the chief virtues— 
perhaps the most essential of all—that a 
teacher must bring with her into such a situa¬ 
tion. It is so long before the mute can be 
made to understand what is meant by the first 
signs that are to lead the way to his learning 
even the names of the objects he sees, not to 
mention the far greater difficulty of under- 
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standing a conversation, and then of speaking 
himself. 

The 

DISPENSING OF MEDICINE 
has of late years been carried on by women, 
and very suitably so ; but whoever undertakes 
such a profession should possess great steadi¬ 
ness of character, thoughtfulness, cautiousness, 
punctuality, and presence of mind. She 
should be very methodical also—in fact, such 
a position of grave responsibility should not 
be undertaken without serious consideration 
as to personal suitability, however competent 
she may be in point of attainments. To 
the daughter of a general practitioner, who has 
a dispensary of his own, training for such 
a profession would incur little expense, 
and she might also have facilities 
for the study of botany in her 
country walks. Women are by law 
admitted to the examination en¬ 
titling them to keep a chemist’s 
shop and practise this calling; and 
since October last women have 
been admitted as members of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. 

If you would like to attend the 
lectures of the “ Pharmaceutical 
Society,” you can pay your fees, 
amounting to £/\. 4s., and avail 
yourself of them at their offices, 

17, Bloomsbury-square. Both lec¬ 
tures and laboratory course are open 
to women at the South London 
School of Pharmacy, 325, Ken- 
nington-road, and this is the only 
place where you may fully qualify 
for the examinations that will enable 
you to open a dispensary and prac¬ 
tise. The expenses for the whole 
course, which extends over a year, 
amount to about ^15. 

I have said nothing of 

MILLINERY, 

but should at least observe that 
second-rate workers out of the 
house can, in the six busy months, 
make from £1 to ^3 weekly, and 
in the first-class from ^30 to ^120 
per annum. Much money is also 
made in dressmaking, although so 
few women appear capable of fitting 
well. Any ladies, however, who 
have a fancy for learning, with a 
view to profit, or otherwise, should 
apply to the “ Ladies’ Dressmaking 
Association,” 42, Somerset-street, 
Portman-square. 

There is a ladies’ 

LAW-COPYING 

office at 12, Portugal-street, Lin- 
coln’s-inn, conducted by two ladies, 
where all necessary instruction is 
given, and a good engrosser can 
earn from 17s. to £2 a-week. After 
two or three years of training, clerk¬ 
ships may be obtained of from £^o to ^40 per 
annum. 

NURSING 

is a grand vocation, and any one desiring to 
devote her life to it will have a large choice of 
institutions wherein to select her home, with 
a salary rising to ^50 per annum, food, fire, 
uniform, and some other perquisites, winding 
up with a pension for old age. But the 
fatigues and hardships are great, and many 
women are unsuited to do more than nurse 
their own families and relatives. 

PAINTING IN WATER COLOURS. 

Here is a very large field for female labour 
and art, and it has many branches, such as 
painting from nature, both figure and land¬ 
scape ; but especially in flower painting do 
ladies appear to excel. Witness the many choice 
and valuable examples in the exhibitions of the 
“Society of Lady Artists,” the Grosvenor, 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

BY MRS. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, AUTHOR OF 
“THE MANCHESTER MAN,” &C. 


CHAPTER II. 

AFLOAT. 

We left Brian on the deck of the Ariel, 
struggling to release himself from the 
grip of Mr. Robert Mason, his father’s 
friend ; a man with a thin, white face and 
a coal-black head, a sharp, thin, promi¬ 
nent, aquiline nose, a small mouth, with 
close, thin lips, and a firm chin—a hand¬ 
some man, had it not been for the two 
long, thick, black bushes which stood 
out over his deeply - sunken, 
close - set, penetrating eyes, 
bushes which gave the be¬ 
holder a notion of a bare, 
black, unbroken ridge, or 
hedge, between two snow- 
covered fields, so nearly did 
.they meet above the nose, so 
far did they extend across the 
temples. His linen was as 
white as his face ; his broad¬ 
cloth always as black as his 
head. He was no stranger to 
Master Brian, and no favourite 
of his. 

He might have known it; for 
the white, sinewy hand held the 
boy’s arm like a vice, held it 
longer and tighter than was at 
all necessary, since there was 
no chance of escape for the 
boy, and, once convinced that 
his sister was gone and beyond 
recall, he would have rushed 
into some obscure nook to have 
his cry out by himself, where no 
one could see his tears, just as 
his darling mamma had gone 
to the cabin below with hers. 
But the hand that held him hurt 
him, hurt his flesh, wounded 
his spirit; he no longer cried 
“Hesba!” but “ Let me go 1 ” 
and, looking up, Brian saw a 
smile on the handsome face set 
in its frame of bushy black hair, 
a smile of amusement and con¬ 
scious power. Almost at the 
same moment Brian’s con¬ 
tortions brought his toe in con¬ 
tact with Mr. Mason’s shin, 
so he shook the boy free with 
an angry jerk and an involun¬ 
tary ejaculation of pain. 

For a moment the two looked 
at each other, the child and the 
man, and the impression left on both 
by that momentary look was never to 
be obliterated. 

Brian’s tears were gone. His arm 
liurt him, but he had been taught that 
it was not manly to cry for pain ; and 
he was too proud to complain to his 
mother, so he betook himself to. a solitary 
post of observation in the stern, and 
turning his face up the stream the better 
to hide the smart of heart and arm, 
made a pretence of watching the traffic 
on the river and the quays, the various 
ferry-steamers crossing and recross¬ 
ing, wandering which was carrying 
Hesba and grandma home, until at 
length a pilot-boat came alongside in 
which was his father, and then he felt 
himself safe, and got down from his perch. 


the latter is the cleaner of the two, the former 
has its advantages in greater brilliancy and 
durability. As regards painting photographs, 
any one who can paint them well in oil is 
certain of a very handsome income indeed. 

1 have but taken a rapid survey of some of 
the various occupations by which you could 
spend a useful life, earn a livelihood, or add 
to *he pecuniary means you possess. I trust 
that while giving but an imperfect sketch of 
these far-differing fields of women’s work, I 
have said enough to inspire some amongst you 
to make good use of your head and hands, 
either for your own support, or for the good 
and comfort of others. 

S. F. A. Caulfeild. 

[It is intended to insert in our pages from 
time to time detailed articles on special sub¬ 
jects connected with “ Earning One’s 
; Living.”— Ed.] 


and other galleries every year. A very 
large and increasing demand is also arising 
for cheap spirited handwork for valentines, 
birthday, and Christmas cards. Miniature 
painting also offers a wide scope, and now 
that it is so frequently painted on a photographic 
basis, that knowledge of drawing formerly 
indispensable is not so much required. A lady 
may easily earn from one to three guineas when 
she has once mastered the touch required for 
this kind of work. An immense quantity of pho¬ 
tographs are retouched in black and white only, 
which is nice and comparatively easy work. 

OIL PAINTING. 

Many ladies find it easier to work in oil 
colours than in water colours, and although 
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^ A kindly pat on the head, a cheery 
<l All right now, my brave boy?” were all 
the father had leisure to bestow, but they 
sufficed. Brian returned to his elevated 
seat much more content, and now he 
watched the novel scene around him 
with some interest. 

Bare-breasted, bare-footed sailors, 
with tarry hands and trousers, busied in 
stowing away cases and packages late 
in coming aboard, began, as the pilot 
sang out his orders to mates and men, to 
haul in anchors, line, and cables, set the 
helm, mount the rigging and shake out | 
the white sails to the wind. 1 here was 
such aclanking of iron, such a dull thud of 
cables on the deck, a general creaking 
and groaning, a confusion of voices, and 
figures passing to and fro, and then the 
good ship was fairly in motion, gliding 
swiftly out with the outgoing tide, and 
bearing him farther away from sister 
Hcsbo. 

When Brian had recovered from the 
horrors of sea-sickness he crept on deck 
again, and found that the sun of another 
day was shining overhead, the sea shin¬ 
ing all around, and the land nowhere. 
He discovered, moreover, that the pilot 
and Mr. Mason were both gone, whereat 
he felt infinitely relieved. 

His satisfaction at the deliverance 
found somewhat singular expression. 
Holding by his father’s hand to steady 
himself, he remarked abruptly, “I should 
not like Mr. Mason to be my papa ! ” 
With a comical twist of his sunburnt 
features, Captain Stapleton asked, “And 
why not, Brian ?” 

“ I don’t think he likes little boys ! ” 

At this the light - hearted captain 
laughed immoderately, breaking out 
afresh when the first fit had subsided ; 
whereupon Master Brian withdrew his 
hand from his papa’s in much discom¬ 
posure, though he was glad enough to 
clutch at the binnacle, against which he 
staggered, to hold himself up. 

It was no laughing matter to him. 
Indeed, he felt his judgment impugned 
and his dignity affronted when, half-an- 
hour later, the captain left the ship in 
charge of Mr. Stevens, his first mate, 
and taking his boy down into the cabin 
reported Brian’s wise saying to his wife 
as a capital joke (Mr. Mason being 
regarded as a confirmed bachelor, 
who never had been in love, and would 
never marry), and that even his mamma, 
ill as she was, should look amused, and 
say, “What funny ideas children do get 
into their heads, to be sure !” 

He did not see that there was anything 
funny in it. 

Meanwhile, there was a fresh breeze, 
fair skies above, smooth seas below, the 
ship slipping through the water as 
though she was alive and knew the 
precious freight she had aboard ; a 
hopeful looking forward to a speedy run, 
a prosperous voyage, a talk fore and aft 
of good omens and bright auguries, and 
all going merrily as a marriage bell. 

Even Master Brian, having recovered 
his equanimity, tried to steady himself 
on deck and become friendly with the 
men ; and there were hopes his mamma 
would soon be able to come on deck also. 

But on the fourth day the wind shifted, 
the breeze strengthened to a gale, and it 


took all the captain’s seamanship and 

vigilance, and taxed the energies of mates 
and seamen, to keep the “Ariel” clear of 
the fateful Cornish coast. 

Then the wind abated somewhat, veer¬ 
ing round in their favour, and Captain 
Stapleton found leisure to go down into 
his cabin and reassure his terrified wife 
and son. 

Another morning dawned, wet and 
squally, and they made little headway. 
As the day advanced, the grey clouds 
which had flecked the sky gathered into 
heavy purple masses, and night fell 
before its time. 

With a sudden sob and a shriek the 
gale was down upon them, tearing and 
riving with unseen and envious fingers at 
the only sail left to its mercy ; churning 
the Biscayan billows into froth; threaten- 
ingthe shuddering “Ariel” with destruc¬ 
tion as she pitched and reeled, dipped her 
bowsprit in the foamy brine, then rose 
upon the crest of the wave, only to dive 
again and fight against the storm that 
drove her landward. 

And now, bold - hearted Captain 
Stapleton would have given all he was 
worth to have had his darling wife and 
son safe in the Woodside cottage, for 
another danger threatened. As the first 
lightning flash leapt from the sombre 
sky and lit the gloom, he discerned a large 
steamer, evidently driven out of her 
course, loearing down upon them. Col¬ 
lision seemed inevitable. What prayers 
went up from his agonized heart, even 
whilst his breath sent orders through his 
trumpet that were scarcely to be heard, 
so fierce was the raging blast! 

To be prepared for the worst, the 
boats were got ready to be lowered. 
Up from the cabin wife and son were 
brought, chilled to silence with affright. 
Yet, ere a boat had left the davits, 
another flash revealed the steamer, her 
deck crowded with people, her position 
shifted a point or more. Collision was 
less imminent. The two vessels were 
still perilously near, but they now lay 
almost alongside, with their heads in 
opposite directions, and Captain Staple- 
ton breathed more freely. There was less 
danger of being cut down amidships. 

Yet—a sure token of proximity and the 
fierceness of the gale, which might any 
moment crush them together like wal¬ 
nuts—caps and bonnets, ends of cable, 
tarpaulin, and splinters came with the 
force of missiles from the steamer to 
the ship, and did some damage in their 
flight. 

Brian and his mother, crouched upon 
the deck, unable to keep their feet, with 
the carpenter’s wife beside them sup¬ 
porting the lady with her stronger arm, 
prayed for deliverance as if in the face 
of death. There was a momentary lull 
in which the two commanders strove to 
communicate ; but, as if to mock them, 
a terrific gust swept whistling through 
the shrouds, tearing down spars and 
rigging, and hurling in Brian’s lace a 
great bundle of something which almost 
stunned the little fellow. 

It seemed as though a shriek came 
from the labouring steamer, but it might 
only be the wind, and of the bundle 
deposited amongst the small group on 
the “Ariel’s” deck none knew but them¬ 


selves. Indeed, it might have lain there 

unheeded, had not the boy touched some¬ 
thing softer and warmer than his own 
benumbed fingers in moving it out of his 
way. Brian fancied he heard a cry as 
if a little child was gasping for breath. 
Astonishment got the better of fear. He 
thrust his hand into the bundle, and wee 
soft fingers closed upon his own. 

In amazement, he cried out, “ It’s a 
baby, mamma ! A live baby ! ” 

Yes, torn by the tempest from what¬ 
ever arms had held it, under the warm 
folds of the big shawl which had first 
caught the wild wind, then served as 
wings to waft her across the seething 
abyss, an infant lay half stunned and 
smothered. 

At once the womanly instincts of Mrs. 
Stapleton and Mary Ball were aroused. 
Personal danger was for the moment 
forgotten. The former, prostrate with 
exhaustion and dread, roused as the new 
marvel came with a shock upon them. 

“Oh, the poor mother!” was the 
first thought of each. The child itself 
was safe, safe at least as themselves, 
and as they held to each other for secu¬ 
rity, so did they cling to the bundled 
form that was more dead than alive ; but 
who should comfort the mother, or 
assure her of its safety ? 

Ship, cargo, crew, wife, and child 
depended on the captain’s vigilance and 
skill. He was at his post thundering 
his orders forth amid the warring 
elements. Nothing knew he of the 
stranger in their midst. Bare-footed 
sailors tramped here and there ; one 
man threw over them a piece of sail¬ 
cloth to protect them from the drenching 
seas that swept the deck, but the 
strange bundle passed unnoticed, and 
there was no hearing a feeble wail in 
the rush of winds and waters. 

Fiercely the storm continued to rage ; 
yet, with a devoutly thankful heart 
Captain Stapleton first fancied, then 
grew assured, that the lights of their 
threatening companion had not only 
shifted their position, but grew gradually 
dimmer with increasing distance. 

“ Thank God! all danger of collision 
is past,” he said to his wife an hour 
later, when he first felt himself at liberty 
to snatch a moment for a word of com¬ 
fort. “ The gale is slackening, too, the 
ship obeys her helm again, and we do 
not hug the shore so closely. You had 
better all go down to the cabin. Im¬ 
mediate danger has gone along with the 
steamer.” 

“ I am afraid inexpressible anguish 
has gone with her, Brian,” answered his 
wife, sadly. “ Look here ! ” and as the 
covering sailcloth was slipped aside the 
bundle was exposed, and the light of a 
ship’s lantern fell on the beautiful face 
of a girl at least sixteen or eighteen 
months old, nestling against Brian’s, 
both wet with brine and tears. “ This 
was blown by the wind into our Brian’s 
arms ! ” 

“ A child ? ” he cried, aghast. “ What 
marvel is this ? Poor babe ! it was a 
mercy for thee we were so near. How 
inscrutable.are the ways of Providence ! 
That which we were striving with might 
and main to avoid has been the safe¬ 
guard of this little innocent. Had the 
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vessels been farther apart she must 
have dropped into the sea and been lost. 
As it is, we may possibly be able to signal 
the steamer in the morning and restore 
her. But I cannot loiter here. You 
had better all go below. James Ball 
will help you. And Brian/’ said he, 
lifting the cramped-up boy to his feet, 

‘ ‘ see you take care of the pretty dove 
God has sent you, or she may fly away 
again.” 

There was little need to tell the boy 
this. Wet and shivering though he was, 
he would not consent “to be made com¬ 
fortable ” until convinced that baby was 
warm under her man)'' wraps, and as 
fast asleep as if no storm had raged, no 
heart-strings rent asunder. 

( 7 'o be continued.) 


A WREATH OF CORNFLOWERS. 

will not 
say good¬ 
bye now, 
Gretc he n, 
meet me by 
the Klein- 
bach, this 
evening, at 
8 o’clock; 
you can 
easily get 
away when 
Mother 
Braun goes 
to Farmer 
Schmidt’s; 
I heard Frau 
Schmidt say 
she was 

coming to see her after supper.” 

“Oh, I cannot, Karl; do bid me good-bye 
now! ” and Gretchen Ivranz looked pleadingly 
at the youth standing beside her, by the 
village fountain. 

Karl noted the tender, wistful expression 
on the girl’s face rpid said, decidedly, 

“ No, you must come this evening, 
Gretchen, if you-” 

A loud coarse voice interrupted the conver¬ 
sation, and a girl, who had come up with her 
pitchers, said, 

“When are you going to that fine place in 
Altstadt, Karl ?” 

“ I am going to-morrow, Anna.” 

Gretchen felt vexed at the presence of a 
third person, and Anna was no friend of 
hers ; she was good-looking, and a favourite 
with the youths of the village, but not with 
the better class of girls. 

Her water vessels were already filled, and 
Gretchen looked yearningly towards Karl. 
Whilst Anna was stooping to set down her 
pitchers, with the intention of having a 
gossip, he said, quickly, more with eyes than 
with lips, 

“ Will you come, Gretchen ? ” 

Poor girl! She could not bid him farewell 
before that bold Anna, and she would have 
no other chance all day, she knew ; her eyes 
tilled with tears, she nodded a “yes,” and 
hurried away to Mother Braun’s. 

Frau Braun was a widow, who kept a small 
general shop in the village of Kleinberg, 
which was about 40 miles from Altstadt, the 
great town to which Karl was going. Gretchen 
Kranz was her niece, and had lived with her 
since she was five years old, as her parents 
were very poor and had a large family. 

„ The two Moravian brethren who'came to 
Kleinberg occasionally held their meetings in 
her large “dwelling room,” and the niece was 
never allowed to join any of the dances on the 
village green, or even to go to many coffee par¬ 


ties unless given by such families as the aunt 
deemed worthy. Happily the girl was of a 
sweet, thoughtful nature, and was able to 
content herself well enough, on the whole, 
with the books her aunt ordered from the 
Moravian settlement at Neustadt, and the 
flowers she loved to tend both inside the cot¬ 
tage and in her little garden. 

Karl’s father was less strict. The youth 
had a healthy, robust constitution, and some 
gaiety and excitement seemed necessary to 
him. He was the lightest dancer and the 
best-looking lad in the village, and many a 
pretty girl had given him her brightest glance 
and kindest word. But Gretchen was his 
favourite ; her earnest and stille ways gave 
her a great influence over his more impetuous 
nature ; she had helped him often when he 
grew impatient over his lessons ; and, through 
her, the confirmation season had been a more 
serious one than it might otherwise have been. 
Often would he leave the merry group gathered 
round the fountain on a warm summer’s even¬ 
ing to try to snatch a few minutes’ talk with 
her at the little garden gate when Mother 
Braun was out or too busy to notice him. 

About a week before our story begins a 
letter had come to the schoolmaster from his 
rich bachelor brother, Herr Steinberger, say¬ 
ing that he would like to have Karl with him 
in his business, the young cousin whom he 
had intended to make his successor having lately 
died. This was a fine opening for the young 
man, as his uncle was a prosperous merchant. 
Karl had intended to be a farmer, and disliked 
the idea of a life at the desk, and then the 
thought of leaving Gretchen troubled him. 
So, when the schoolmaster insisted on his 
taking his uncle’s offer, he turned obstinate, 
and would only agree to go to Altstadt on 
condition that he might be formally betrothed 
to Gretchen at once, if she and her aunt 
would consent to it. She was eighteen and 
he twenty years of age, quite old enough, he 
considered, to be engaged ; and young enough, 
the father said, to change their minds before 
they could be married, as he hoped his son 
would make a finer match in the great town. 

To Karl’s great mortification and surprise, 
Frau Braun would not hear of the betrothal. 
She told him she considered him unregenerate 
and unstable, and that she was determined 
Gretchen should only “ marry in the Lord;” 
his fine prospects were nothing to her. 

Karl fumed and chafed, but to no purpose. 
Then he tried to extract a promise from poor 
Gretchen, who loved him dearly, that she 
would consider herself bound to him. He 
could never love another, he said, and some 
day he would come back and overcome her 
aunt’s objections. The girl passed a sleep¬ 
less night and, like King Hezekiah with his 
letter, she laid the love of her young heart 
before the Lord. When she met Karl the next 
evening she told him she would promise him 
nothing. It would be wrong for her to 
disobey her aunt in spirit by giving him any 
other answer, and in this she had been 
confirmed during the afternoon by a visit 
from his father, who had told her frankly 
what his hopes for Karl were, although he 
said he would not have opposed the betrothal 
had she and her aunt consented to it. 

The day before Karl went was a very heavy 
one to Gretchen. Perhaps it was wrong to 
have promised to meet him once more 
alone, but she intended to be strong and 
firm, and she felt as though she could not 
bear to let him go without a last word of 
farewell. If that rough Anna had not come 
to disturb them, it might have been spoken at 
the fountain. 

At seven o’clock Frau Braun closed the 
little shop, and went out. Gretchen hurried 
away to the place of meeting beside a stream 
at the foot of a slope, which was covered with 
ripe, waving corn, tall and full, and gay with 
flowers. * 


“I will make myself a wreath of blue com 
flowers before Karl comes,” she said to 
herself; “ he always says blue looks pretty in 
my brown hair, and though I may never wear 
the bride’s wreath for him, I would like him to 
think I looked nice the last time we shall ever 
meet alone.” So she made her crown of 
cornflowers, put it on her plentiful brown hair, 
and then stood quietly dreaming with her 
hands behind her head. 

A rough peasant’s voice disturbed her. 

“ So, so ! Ruth among the corn, is it ? 
Are you waiting for Boaz ? ” 

Gretchen started, and was about to run 
away. 

“Nay, nay, don’t be frightened, pretty 
one ; I was only funning. But don’t stay too 
long here alone; young girls should be in¬ 
doors betimes of an evening.” 

Then he passed on. 

The man’s words had thoroughly roused 
Gretchen from her dream. She took the 
wreath off her head, cast it resolutely into the 
stream, knelt down for a few minutes amongst 
the corn, and rose, feeling calmer and stronger, 
just as Karl came up. 

“ I can only stay three minutes, Karl,” she 
said. 

“ Only three minutes ! How hard ! Then 
tell me quickly that you love me, and will 
never marry any one but me.” 

“I will promise you nothing, Karl. You 
know I care for you, and 1 will pray God every 
day to bless and prosper you.” 

“Gretchen, you do not know what the 
temptations of a great town are, and how it 
would help me if I had your love to be true 
to.” 

“Be true to yourself, Karl, and to God.” 
“Ah, Gretchen ! you are cold, after all.” 

“ Good bye, dear Karl! do not keep me, I 
dare not stay.” 

He saw the tearful eyes and the quivering 
lips, and for a moment he was tempted to take 
her passionately in his arms and not to let her 
go until she had said all he wished, but the 
girl’s pure influence and his own better nature 
triumphed ; he felt she was acting rightly, 
and that if she were ever to be won, it was not 
now. 

“ I will come back and win you yet,” he 
said hurriedly, as he took her hands in his, 
and just touched with his lips the cheek which 
she held up confidingly to him. “Lebe- 
wohl! ” 

Gretchen hurried away, and left the youth 
to stand and dream in his turn ; not for long, 
however, for soon Farmer Schmidt’s voice 
sounded through the still evening air, calling 
for him. 

Before Karl left, his father extracted an 
unwilling promise that he would not write to 
Gretchen for twelve months at least. 

“ You need not worry, father,” said the 
lad, sadly; “ she will not let me speak my 
love, so it’s little use to write it.” 

(To be continued.) 
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STARS OF EARTH; 

OR, 

,OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

JANUARY. 

“Ye>field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, 
’tis true, 

Yet, wildings of nature, I doat upon you.” 


O we love flowers ? I 
think the answer to 
this question in nine 
cases out of ten would 
be affirmative; it is the 
fashion to admire these 
bright “ stars of earth,” 
in various degrees, of course. 

Some people value them 
because they look pretty, and 
adorn their gardens and rooms; 
others, because they can be 
* grouped into tasteful and per¬ 
fumed bouquets. But they have no know¬ 
ledge of the structure and habits oi the 
blossoms, interesting and varied as the 
study ever is. This does not seem the design 
of the all-wise Master who gave us this 
splendid creation, and who, while walking 
amongst us on earth, drew so many of His 
teachings from the way-side flowers, the trees, 
and the pastures, and told us to “consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow.” 

These thoughts were impressed on my mind 
during the first week my two nieces, Laura 
and Fanny St. Ledger, came to stay at Fairview 
Cottage. Town-bred, delicate girls, accus¬ 
tomed to the excitements of fashionable life, 
to stately promenades in Kensington Gardens, 
or to equally fashionable drives with their 
mamma in the parks, how would they be able 
to endure, much less enjoy, their twelve- 
months’ visit in the very heart of the country ? 

Their father held a high official position, 
and in that capacity had accepted a foreign 
appointment for a year ; his wife had accom¬ 
panied him abroad, and the two girls were to 
stay with me during their absence. 

I soon discovered they hated the country, 
had not the slightest appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, cared little for the flowers 
in the hedge-row, the trees in the woods, the 
grass in the fields, the heath on the moors, or 
the ferns in the lowlands. What if I could help 
them to gain cultured and intelligent know¬ 
ledge of all these lovely objects, be a lowly 
interpreter of their leading aspects, and thus 
implant a taste in my nieces’ hearts that would 
last them a lifetime ! 

During our country walks we should have 
employment for the eye, the mind, the fingers, 
and the imagination ; rural scenes would no 
longer be voted tame, uninteresting, and 
lonely, but would teem with familiar objects, 
varied in hue, form, and beauty. That even¬ 
ing as we gathered round the tea-table I 
began my first teaching, and it commenced 
with the opening question in this chapter. 
I asked Laura if she was fond of flowers. 

“ Oh, yes ; we had some splendid camellias 
in our conservatory when I came away from 
home,” she answered, indifferently. 

Laura was a pale girl, about thirteen years 
old, with mild grey eyes, light hair, and was 
as fragile as the graceful pink wood anemone, 
that sways with every touch of the spring breeze. 

“ Do you like flowers ?” I asked Fanny, 
who was a year younger than her sister, re¬ 
peating the same question. The girl’s brown 
eyes sparkled, and with a toss of her glossy 
dark curls and a gleam of her white teeth, she 
inquired laughingly, 

' “Didn’t Laura give a right answer, Aunt 

Carrie ?” 

“ She confessed to liking hot-house flowers.” 


“ Wasn’t that enough ? Hot-house flowers 
are by far the best.” 

“ They are the most highly cultivated, of 
course; but I confess to being fondest of wild 
flowers—those that are given to us profusely, 
like the air, the light, and many more of God’s 
precious gifts.” 

“ Precious! I should call them weeds, 
Aunt Carrie ; our gardener always pulled up 
‘ wild flowers’ by handfuls, and threw them 
away.” 

“I suppose they may be called ‘weeds’ 
when they intrude into select garden beds and 
borders ; but while you are both staying here 
with me I should like you to visit the natural 
haunts of the wild flowers, their own domains, 
where God’s own hand has planted them, and 
where they are not called ‘ weeds.’ You 
shall see them on the hill-sides, in the fields 
and woods, and in the hedges.” 

“ Oh, I shall like that! ” exclaimed 
Fanny, with enthusiasm; but her sister 
looked profoundly indifferent. “ Common 
weeds ” had no charms for her at this time. 

I looked at the two girls, with their refined, 
delicate faces, their slender forms, and thought 
they almost looked like hothouse plants them¬ 
selves. From being pent up in a heated 
atmosphere, and from only taking restricted 
exercise in crowded places, they had both 
become puny and sickly-looking. 

Well, there was fresh air around Fair- 
view, and bracing breezes, lovely walks, and 
splendid scenery; could the girls only be 
taught to love and enjoy the simple beauties 
of nature, doubtless health and vigour would 
return to them again. 

After tea, I brought forth a little pot of 
primroses, that with great care and tending I 
had been nursing for some time, and now, on 
the last day of January, they were in full 
bloom. 

“ Look at this flower,” I said ; “it has five 
leaves, called petals, and the whole blossom is 
termed a corolla, or little crown.” 

“ The petals seem to end in a straight tube,” 
said Fanny, who had been examining the 
flower attentively. 

“Yes, they are all joined in one piece, and 
the tube grows out of a green cup, or b ket, 
called a calyx. This outside calyx is formed 
to encircle flowers, as if to take cafe of them, 
and to guard the more dainty and delicately- 
coloured petals. It joins the long, tender 
stem, and is generally green, 
but not always. Notice the tint 
of the primrose petals, a pale, 
delicate yellow, peculiarly its 
own—that we call ‘ primrose 
colour.’ ” 

“ Have all flowers five petals ? ” 
asked Fanny. 

“ No, some have less, some a 
great many more; the dahlia, 
for instance, has many petals, 
the convolvulus seems to have 
only a single large one—but 
if you look very closely you 
will see convolvulus petals are merely joined, 
and the join forms a kind of ridge or seam in the 
flower. The primrose grows on a separate stalk, 
that springs direct from the root; it is called a 
scape. All blossoms are not formed like the 
primrose, nor all scapes like this. Some 
have leaves growing direct from the stalk, 
some bunches of flowers that spring from the 
same stem like the cowslip, and other stems 
creep along the ground.” 

“ Like the strawberry?” suggested Fanny. 

“ Yes; or the creeping buttercup, and many 
other plants. But we will return to our prim¬ 
rose. Look inside the corolla, and \vhat do 
you see there ?” 

“A delicate little column with a small 
roundhead «o it. How pretty! Is there any 
use in that ?” asked Laura. 
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“ It forms a very important part of the 
flower. Look at it minutely ; that is called the 
pistil. The top of it is the stigma, which is of 
various shapes in various flowers. The lower 
part is the ovary, from ovum , an egg; and in 
this we must look for the future seed of the 
plant. In simple flowers the pistil is the 
very centre, sometimes in a single column, 
like that of the primrose ; sometimes several 
slender pistils spring from the same ovary, 
as in the handsome marsh marigold. Again 
let us examine our primrose. Do you see 
anything else inside it ?” 

“ Only five tiny, tiny threads, growing 
tightly on the inside of the petals,” exclaimed 
Fanny. 

“ Those ‘ tiny, tiny threads ’ are called 
stamens. They are very small indeed in the 
primrose, and are joined to the petals, or 
leaves ; but in many flowers they grow round 
the pistil. Sometimes they are few in number, 
whilst in other blossoms they may be reckoned 
by hundreds.” 

“ Are they of any use ?” asked Laura. 

“ They are most necessary to the plant—in 
fact, the top of these little stamens are store¬ 
houses on a small scale. At the top is a box, 
bag, or cell, or whatever you may choose to 
call so tiny a thing. The botanical name for 
it is anther. Within it, very closely packed, 
is a kind of yellow dust, called pollen. This 
dust feeds the pistil, and without both stamens 
and pistil no flower is perfect, and there could 
be neither seeds nor fruit.” 

“ How does the box open, and send forth 
the yellow dust ? ” 

“In various ways, Laura. Sometimes it 
opens of itself with a jerk, and scatters the 
dust in all directions, so that the pistil is sure 
to get its share; sometimes the bees and 
butterflies carry the dust from flower to flower. 
There are numerous ways in which the pistil 
is kept properly supplied, or else we should 
neither have fruit to eat nor seeds to sow.” 

“ Now I call that wonderful! ” said Laura, 
roused at last. “I never thought there was 
so much to talk about in a common primrose,” 

“We have not half done yet,” I said, laugh¬ 
ingly; “but, as it is getting late, we will re¬ 
sume the subject on another occasion.” 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Gingerbread. —Flour i Jibs., Scotch oat¬ 
meal Jib., treacle ijlb., brown sugar ilb., 
butter Mb., ginger 30Z., and seven eggs. Put 
the treacle, sugar, and butter on the fire 
together till hot, mix them well, add a tea¬ 
spoonful of pearlash ; then beat the eggs well 
and add them. Add the other ingredients, 
well mixing all together in a large basin ; let 
the mixture stand two hours before the fire, 
pour into a shape, and bake in a slow oven. 

To make Furniture Polish.—i oz. bees¬ 
wax and J oz. white wax, cut into thin shreds 
and dissolved in 1 pint of turpentine. It will 
require to be stirred occasionally, while dissolv¬ 
ing , apply with a piece of flannel and polish 
with a dry soft duster. 

Liquid Glue.— Add sufficient naphtha to 
shellac to make it of the consistence of good 
cream. Leave to dissolve. 

Soft Corns between the toes may be 
cured by applying a small piece of cotton 
wool fresh every morning. 

Orange Jelly.— To 1 pint of orange juice, 
carefully strained, add J oz. dissolved isinglass, 
and sugar to taste. 

Sago Milk.—T ake one large spoonful of 
sago, wash it, and add to it one pint of milk; 
stir it until it boils, then let it stand half-an- 
hour to thicken. 

To take Stains of Wine out of Linen. 

_The article should be held in milk whilst it 

is boiling on the fire, and watched until the 
stains disappear. 


VARIETIES. 


Riddle No. 5. 

Here’s a riddle—it’s new to thee: 

What is that which we often see, 

Called neither It , nor He , nor She , 

And parted before united to be ? 

Memory.— The memory is like a true friend; 
it loves to be trusted.— Jay. 

How many straws go to a goose’s nest ?— 
Answer. Not one, for straws not having feet 
cannot go anywhere. 

What man getteth his living backwards ? 
—A ropemaker. 

Talk about those subjects you have had long 
in your mind, and listen to what others say 
about subjects you have studied but recently. 
Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be much 
used till they are seasoned.— O. W. Holmes. 

It is by no means a small matter to despise 
small matters. 


One Way of choosing a Wife.— “ A 
place for everything, and everything in its 
place,” said the patriarch to his daughter. 
“ Select a wife, my son, who will never step 
over a broomstick.” The son carefully treasured 
up the lesson. “ Now,” pleasantly said he one 
day to one of his companions, “I appoint that 
broomstick to choose me a wife. The young 
lady who will not step over it shall have the 
offer of my hand.” The ladies passed by the 
broomstick, some stumbling over, and others 
jumping over it. At length a young lady 
stooped and put it in its place. The promise 
was fulfilled ; she became the wife of an edu¬ 
cated and wealthy young man, and he the 
husband of a prudent, industrious, and lovely 
wife. He brought a fortune to her, and she 
knew how to save one. It was not easy to 
decide which was under the greatest obliga¬ 
tion ; both were rich, and each enriched the 
other. 

Losing and Gaining.— He that loses 
anything and gets wisdom by it is a gainer by 
the loss.— H Estrange. 

Riddle No. 6 . 


I’m a friend to the poor, and the rich, and 
the great, 

I’m quite near the Queen on occasions of 


State, 

Of course I am polished, 


or I shouldn’t be 


there, 

Nor take part in the feast of the great Lord 
Mayor. 

At festival dinners I’m sure to be seen, 
Dressed sometimes in brown and sometimes 
in green. 

With political parties I’ve nothing to do, 

The Whig I support and Conservative, too, 

I comfort the aged, I’m frequently told 
I’m as fond of the young as I am of the old. 

I can’t tell my feelings of joy and of pride 
When good little girls .come to play at my 


blUC. 

And if brothers more rude, Tom, Bill, Bob, 
and Jack, 

Come tumbling and scrambling to climb up 
my back 

Or make me a horse on a dull rainy day, 

I let them alone, not a word do I say. 

Now to find out my name, you must use all 


your wits, 

You will pull me to pieces, and cut me to bits 
But don’t touch my tail, for that I can’t spare 
You may cut off my head, but you must leav 
my hair. 

J K. F. W. 


Answer to Riddle No. 3.—The Letter H. 

g ELF ._Say nothing respecting yourself 
either good, bad, or indifferent nothing good, 
for til at is vanity; nothing bad, for that is 
affectation; nothing indifferent, for that is 
silly. 



DRESS. 


No 7.—There lire many long recipes for washing and 
boiling lace, many people sewing it round a bottle 
covered with flannel. You will find that it may be 
cleansed, and done equally well with a little soap 
lather, into the water of which you have added 
about a teaspoonful of borax. It must not be 
rubbed, and will require long soaking. To iron it 
you must pull it out quite straight, and lay it 
between the folds of a. handkerchief; a couple of 
lumps of white sugar dissolved in a wine-glass of 
water is a strong starch for it, and is better than 
ordinary starch. 

ART. 

Italy. —The mosaics of St. Mark’s at Venice are 
composed, we believe, of pieces of variously coloured 
glass, and gold-coated plaster, for the background. 
The reason for the alarm now felt in art circles 
everywhere at the proposal to restore the church 
is caused by the belief that it is impossible for an 
age like ours to adopt the ideas and inspirations of 
one so diametrically opposite in character to our 
own, and that, in attempting to rebuild the west 
front as proposed, that masterpiece of architectural 
art would be wholly lost in the endeavour. 

L. B.—The Dore Gallery in New Bond-street con¬ 
tains the original of the engraving. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

Anxious. —Certainly, you need not mind assisting 
in the house, by dusting the drawing-room, attending 
to the lamps, and performing any duties within 
your strength. If you arc to grow into a useful and 
helpful woman, you must begin your training with 
such things as these, and, in time the whole routine 
and ruling of the household will be learnt, without 
trouble to yourself, by constant training. 

Brownie.— The best way of taking of! rust is to rub 
the steel with rotten stone and oil. This will also 
generally restore the polish. 

Mary. —Mix a teaspoonful of ammonia with a quart 
of water; it will extract all the grease from woollen 
stuffs, but it will not take out stains. 

At Home. —Why not have all your floors stained and 
varnished, if you cannot manage the turpentine 
and beeswax although we do not know what your 
difficulty can be. We find it simple enough. If 
the floors be varnished, they can be washed over, at 
any time, with cold water, and rubbed dry with a 
coarse rubber. Otherwise, as a rule, they will only 
require dusting, like the rest of the room, using 
first a damp duster to take up the particles of dust, 
and then a drv one. Do not forget that dust is 
matter, and if you dry-dust it away, without re¬ 
moving it entirely, it only flies to some other place, 
and settles there instead. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boadicea. —The celebrated lotion for the hair of 
Dr. Erasmus Wilson is the best. It can be made 
at home without difficulty. Take of eau de Cologne 
eight fluid ounces, tincture of cantharides one- 
fluid ounce, oil of lavender and oil of rosemary halt 
a fluid drachm each. If too strong, dilute with 
rose water. Apply with a sponge. 

Althea.— The recipe is intended to give a slight 
stiffness like that of new silk to black silk that has 
been already cleaned, only gum water is intended, 
and as some silks take more gum than others, you 
had better try a little bit and drv it, before }'ou put 
in the whole dress. A very little gum arabic will 
go a great way. 2nd. Four parts ot water. 3 r d 
Wash your silver jewellery first with warm water 
and soap, then polish it with a very little of the 
best whiting or a little hartshorn powder and a 
leather. 

Myrtle. —Thank you for the New Year’s Card and 
the kind letter of congratulation. 

Scribbler, L. A. L., and Alpha— We have already 
said that boys may not compete for our prizes. 
There are plenty announced for boys in the “Boy’s 
Own Paper.” 

Susie W.—Yes, unfortunately you are too old to 
compete for the prizes, Competitors must be under 
19 years of age. 


























ZARA : 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A NEW FRIEND. 

Jasper said change of air would 
banish his wife’s cough, and when no 
improvement became visible he felt 
aggrieved, and looked upon it as a direct 
imputation on his sagacity. If Phillis 
got no better, surely he was not to blame. 
He had surrounded her with all the com¬ 
forts and luxuries a woman 
could require — what more 
could be expected from 
him? So he went on his 
way alone, stopped out 
nearly all the day, and 
quite all the evening. He 
was taking life at its full 
flush again, swinging high 
on the top of the sun- 
gilded, crested wave, heed¬ 
ing not at all the yawning 


depths on either side. He was enjoy¬ 
ing what he called, his “pleasures”; 
riding here, driving there, dining in 
this place, supping elsewhere, gathering 
his set of companions around him once 
more. And they came back at his beck 
and call, as wasps will cluster round the 
newly filled honey-pot. 

During some of the evenings when 
Jasper was 
out, and Paul 
was deep in 
the entranc¬ 
ing study of 
some book of 
a dventure, 
Phillis would 
'put on her 
bonnet and 
shawl, and 
creep out for i 


a slow walk. Her feeble steps always 
bent in one direction. 

At the lower end of the next street 
stood an old church, whose grey pillars 
and high roof, touched with the fingers 
of mellowing age, had looked down in 
solemn silence on the comings and 
goings of many generations of men and 
women. 

Modern houses were built up close to its 
walls, flower-wreathed balconies almost 
touched its grey stones on either side, 
the lively sounds of pianos rattling avvaj^ 
next door mingled with the deep peal¬ 
ing of its evening bells. 

This church had not yet been restored. 
The old seats, high-backed and dark, 
the tall pulpit, the huge pillars, and 
sombre aisles were still there. 

Phillis loved.to steal into this church, 
listen to the service, and join in the 


“AND PRODUCED A SCRAP OF PAPER.” 
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devotions in her own weak way. Humbly 
and meekly she knelt down, hidden in 
the corner of some distant pew, a dying 
woman, whose sole hope of happiness 
lay in the merits and atonement of her 
pardoning, loving Saviour. 

The curate of the church was Mr. 
Venn, a pale young man, with an 
anxious face, who seemed greatly over¬ 
worked. 

Something in his look and words ! 
arrested Phillis Meade’s attention. The 
curate evidently felt what he was saying, | 
and believed in his own soul the teach- j 
ings he gave forth to others. There was 
a genuine ring of sincerity in his simple 
preaching. He taught, not as those of a 
certain modern school, who distort the 
Word of God by their vain love of argu- ; 
ment. Neither was he of those who 1 
cloud it over by empty doubts, or even > 
those others who mystify it by starting 1 
doctrines that become fashionable from 
their very novelty. 

Mr. Venn, in his pulpit, forgot himself 
and preached Christ. Having learnt the 
Truth, he sought to impart it to his 
hearers. 

And so Phillis went time after time to 
listen to him, and felt herself strangely 
drawn towards the man who was so 
helpful to her in her time of need. 

She was singularly alone in London. 
Except her husband and. son, there was 
not a creature to whom she could speak 
familiarly, nor was there any one who 
cared one atom about her. In the over¬ 
crowded city she dwelt in a social soli¬ 
tude more intense than that of a desert, 
and in this solitude she dreaded leaving 
her boy. 

But even more she dreaded leaving 
Paul in the hands of his stepfather. 
Hitherto, she had’guarded the child from 
his evil influence, his cruelty, his harsh 
words, his hasty blows, his injudicious 
control and bad example. But who 
would shield him from these dangers 
when she was gone ? 

She must save her boy. A plan sug¬ 
gested itself with an impulse so sudden 
that it seemed almost providential. 

The plan was that shk would introduce 
herself to the curate and ask his advice. 

One evening she lingered in the 
church porch after the congregation had 
gone away—lingered, watching for Mr. ; 
Venn. 

He noticed the lady-looking person in | 
a dark grey silk dress, with faded cheeks, 
and with an eager look in her eyes, and j 
he went towards her at once. 

“ Do you wish to speak to me?” lie , 
asked, kindly.. 

“ Yes, so much ! I want to tell you 
about my son. Can you listen for a few 
minutes?” Her voice trembled with 
repressed anxiety. 

" Certainly I can. But the street is 
noisy and crowded. Come to my house; 
it is not far off, and we can talk about 
your son in my study.” 

The curate’s house, like the church, 
was situated in the midst of a crowded 
thoroughfare ; but in the little study the 
world seemed shut out, and the sound of 
passing vehicles was subdued to a hoarse 
murmur. 

It was a small room at the back of 
the house, and neatly, though meagrely, 


furnished. The window looked out on a 
square garden, composed of a few yards 
of grass plot and some pots of tulips, 
which were in full bloom. 

Phillis drew herself into the curtain, 
and Mr. Venn, who was used to seeing 
human nature in its times of sorrow, 
knew perfectly well she had sought the 
shade that she might hide those disturb¬ 
ing tears so rapidly gathering in her 
eyes. She made an effort to drive them 
back, and he remained passively waiting 
until she was ready to tell him her case. 

“ You will wonder at my speaking to 
you—I, who am quite a stranger—but 
something in my heart tells me it is 
right to do so, and that you will help 
me.” 

“ That I will, if I possibly can,” was 
the hearty reply. He held out his hand, 
and grasped hers warmly. 

“ I want your advice about my boy. 
He is my only child, and I wish to place 
him in a school where his master will be 
also his friend. Poor Paul will soon lose 
my care, Mr. Venn, for, he las J I am a 
dying woman.” 

“ Oh, don’t say that! I am so sorry.” 

“ It is true, but do not pity me ; God’s 
will is best. I should be glad to go 
were I not so troubled about Paul. Can 
you advise me ? ” 

“ Is your husband living ?” 

“ My second husband is ; but Paul’s 
father is dead. He was a Protestant 
pastor, and lived and died far away in 
Alsace.” 

“ Perhaps your present husband will 
take care of the boy ?” 

Phillis clasped her hands imploringly. 

“ Vous saves , a stepfather is not like 
a true father. Iiow. should he be ? My 
husband is often away for days at a time, 
and I dread—oh ! so much—that my 
boy should be left alone, or, worse still, 
that he should be cast among people 
who might ruin him, soul and body. 
Tell me, Mr. Venn, do you know of a 
school that would suit?” 

In her appeal to the curate Phillis was 
far too loyal to throw blame on Jasper. 
He had dragged her through many miry 
places in life ; had often wrung her heart 
with his unkindness, grieved her soul 
with his sins—but not one word of this j 
should pass her lips. Besides, once she 
had loved him with a blind, passionate j 
affection that had hidden his faults 
from her eyes, and the recollection of 
those early days, and of what he had I 
been to her then, made her 1 careful not 
to cast discredit on him now. 

Mr. Venn was hesitating. He looked 
musingly at Phillis, and thought her face, 
so spiritualised with the? hectic flush of 
consumption, must have been wondrously 1 
beautiful ere it became so thin and sad. 
He hesitated ; then said— 

“ Things come about strangely some¬ 
times. / am looking for a pupil to 
educate with my children. I have three 
of them : Fred, the eldest, very clever; I 
Walter, the next, a bright, happy lad ; 
and Annis, the youngest, a little, merry, 
prattling girl. I wonder whether your 
son is the pupil for whom I have been I 
seeking ?” 

“ I am sure he is ! I pray God he j 
may be ! Tenez ; don’t refuse this ! It j 
will take a burden from my heart; it will I 


bring happiness to a dying woman. I 
gladly leave my boy with you.” 

“ Then we will try and arrange it. 
Don’t talk of dying, though. I hope you 
will live to see your son an industrious, 
promising pupil.” 

Phillis shook her head gravely. 

“It is too late for that. With my 
last breath I will thank my Father in 
Heaven for raising up a friend for Paul. 
You will be his friend, Mr. Venn ?” 

“ I promise to be his friend, if that will 
give you comfort. Let us hope God in 
His inscrutable wisdom has put it into our 
hearts to make these plans for your boy.” 

It was settled thus. Jasper made no 
great objection when his wife told him of 
her project. Perhaps, in his heart, he 
was glad to get the “ cub ” out of his 
way now his wife was so ailing. Not 
that he took much notice of her sickness, 
but it could not be hidden, even from Ins 
unobservant eyes, that his wife was 
rapidly fading away. A fresh crisis had 
come on ; her cough was deeper, and 
adverse symptoms were steadily deve¬ 
loping themselves, that showed the end 
was not far off. 

One thing Jasper grumbled about 
very vehemently, and that was the ex¬ 
pense. Profusely liberal as he was when 
his own pleasures were concerned, he 
was stingy to a degree about money 
spent in other ways, considering it 
especially wasted in being applied to 
the “cub’s” education. 

He wrote a letter to Mr., Venn asking 
him to name his lowest terms; he drove 
a hard bargain, screwing the poor curate 
down to the smallest figure. 

So, for one year certain, Paul Tench 
was to be Mr. Venn’s pupil, for “forty 
pounds,” paid in advance. 

Phillis rather shrank from preparing 
her son for the separation. In her secret 
heart she dreaded a repetition of his 
passionate grief at the very mention of 
parting from her. 

One evening he seated himself on a 
low stool at her feet, just when she 
was hesitating about having the gas 
lighted, and shutting out the twilight. 

“Don’t ring for lights, maman ; but 
sing me a little song this evening,” 

“ Pauvre ftetit ! my days of singing 
are over ; but I will repeat a verse aloud 
that was just at the moment in my 
thoughts. 

But Paul interrupted, “ Oh, mother, 
you are saying about death. 1 don’t 
like that.” 

“ Shall I not finish my verse ? Bien ! 
I will talk of something brighter, of 
another new home to which you are going 
shortly.” 

“Another home! Shall you be 
there ? ” 

“Foolish boy! I cannot go as a 
pupil now. You must learn your lessons 
alone, and Mr. Venn is going to teach 
you.” 

“Who is Mr. Venn, mother?” 

“Pastor of a church, as your own 
dear father was. He has some sweet 
children, who will be your companions.” 

“ Companions ! Shall 1 really have 
boys to play with ? ” 

The idea was new to Paul. His life 
hitherto had been so solitary, so far 
apart from children of his own age. 
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“ Yes, two boys. I cannot tell you 
much about them ; but Fred, the elder, 
is very clever, and the second son, 
Walter, is a lively boy, who finds 
pleasure everywhere.” 

“ Ah ! I shall like him best.” 

“ Then there is Anxis, a, dear little 
girl, bright as the sunshine and merry 
.as the birds. You will be certain to 
like your companions.” 

But, notwithstanding this cheering 
prospect of playmates, Paul’s heart was 
very heavy when his mother drove with 
him to the curate’s house. 

' Mother and son clung to each other, 
weeping. Phillis gave him advice and 
comfort, and talked as though his ex¬ 
perience equalled her own. 

Just before parting she said, solemnly, 

“ Paul, you recollect that night when 
.a certain black valise was opened, and 
money was found within—bank notes 
.and gold ? ” 

“ Yes, mother, I remember; I heard 
all you and father said.” 

“ I am not easy about that money. 
Your stepfather says every needful thing 
has been done to find the owner, and I 
am not clever enough in the English law 
to argue whether he is right or wrong; 
but I know there is a grand moral law, 
••speaking direct to the heart and con¬ 
science, that tells me the money does 
not rightly belong to us.” 

“ I know whose it is, mother. The old 
woman wrote, ‘ My granddaughter’s 
money. Ten thousand pounds for my 
dear grandchild, Zara Meldicott Keith.’ ” 

“ Right, my boy ! And if ever you 
meet with Zara, if she ever crosses your 
path in the world, remember those words, 
and, as far as lies in your power, make 
restitution to her. I leave you this 
charge—say you will keep it.” 

“ Of course I will, mmama ; I promise 
it, and will keep my promise.” 

His voice was faltering, his eyes tear¬ 
ful, and his promise came forth choked 
in sobs. 

Phillis drew out her purse and pro¬ 
duced a scrap of paper. 

“ I have written here all I know about 
the matter. Keep it, Paul; in years to 
come it may help your memory, and the 
bon Dieu give you strength to keep your 
promise.” 

Not very likely Paul would forget his 
mother’s words, for they were the last she 
ever spoke to him. 

Long before his holiday came round— 
the time he had so looked and longed 
for, that he might see her face, and hear 
her voice again—Phillis was dead. 

The end came very rapidly ; the doctor 
who called to see her had said she could 
not last much longer. 

Perhaps Phillis herself did not believe 
her death was so nigh at hand. She 
still sat up during the day, with her 
book, or with the stockings she was try¬ 
ing to finish knitting for Paul—active 
and occupied to the last. 

The change came when she was all 
alone in her bedoom, just when the 
rising sun of a May morning was waking 
up the town to life and action. A shining 
mass of fleecy white clouds was grandly 
rolling away across the blue sky, and 
the sunlight streamed in on her pale face 
and wide-opened eyes. 
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When the landlady went up with her 
breakfast she found Phillis lying speech¬ 
less and senseless on the pillow; and,* 
ere the doctor could be summoned, the 
struggle was over. 

The vexation, the worry, the anxiety j 


and south-west; but the Chinese say east- 
north and west-south. We speak of a person’s 
name as Mr. Taylor; they say Tai Sien-sing, 
which represents Taylor Mr. We say James 
Taylor; they say Tai Ya-koh, which is 


that so often shadowed her brow had I to ; Tay!or James. We write with 

passed away for ever; the secret of I 


mysterious smile of death. 

(To be continued .) 


PECULIARITIES OF THE 
CHINESE. 


a pen, they write with a brush ; we hold ours 
EternityTas hers, and a faint smile had i slantin S> the Y use th «rs perpendicular; when 
come to her marble lip—the calm, sweet, ! we have brushed writing we wipe our pen 

j before laying it aside, they dip theirs in the 
ink. 

The Chinese seat of honour is on the left 
side, ours is on the right. In England we sit 
down in boats to row, they stand ; we pull, 
j they push ; we sit with our backs towards the 
| place we are going, they face the way. 

They are not permitted to grow a 
{ moustache until they are thirty years of age, 
nor a beard until they are forty ; we of course 
cultivate ours as soon as we can get them. 
The majority of women have their feet 
cramped when they are children, the length of 
the small feet varies from three inches to six. 
Children’s heads, both boys’ and girls’, are 
entirely shaved for the first time when thev 
! are about a month old, this is the occasion of 
j great grief to the little one, and there is, as a 
j rule, a “ general row in the house.” This 
| shaving is continued until they are about eight 
I to twelve years of age, when the hair is per¬ 
mitted to grow. 

Chinese mandarins, scholars, and gentle¬ 
men allow their nails to grow, frequently to a 
length of two or three inches, they prize them 
and love to sport them as much as any young 
man at home does his first ring; their reason 
for thus allowing their nails to grow is that 
they wish to be thought gentlemen who never 
do any manual labour, nor carry any bags, 
&c. How much more gentlemanly it would 





A CHINESE IDOL. 


We have received the following from a resi¬ 
dent of Nankin, China :— 

“ I am sure you will need no proof that the 
Chinese are a peculiar people, as this is uni¬ 


versally known and acknowledged; but as 
many of those things in which they are pecu- j be if they were to help some old man to push 
liar are not generally known, I venture to I his barrow up a hill sometimes! 
mention some of their customs in social and j The Chinese naturally are far from being an 
commercial life, and contrast them with our • enterprising nation. ‘As their fathers did, so 
own. As their religions arc far more ig- j do they.* They think none wiser than their 
norant, superstitious, and sinful 
than eccentric, I shall not 
speak much about them now. 

The Chinese begin to .^'SsT 

read their books where we 
end ours; they read down 
the page, we across the page; 
they read from right to left, 
we from left to right. They 
direct their letters, writing 
first the province, then the 
city, then street or house, and 
last of all, the name; we direct 
first the name, then house, 
street, town, and, last of all, 
the country. In the language 
the Chinese have characters 
many and sounds few; in 
England we have letters few 
and sounds many. They be¬ 
lieve the heart is the seat of 
the intellect, that it thinks, 
perceives, understands, See., and that the brain 
is nothing of importance. 

The needle of the compass necessarily 
points to the north, but they take the other 
end of the compass, and call, it pointing to the 
south. In England we would say north-east 



CHINESE LADIES. 

fathers, so they seek no improvements. But 
foreign influence is beginning to tell even in 
this respect, to make the people a little specu¬ 
lative. To call a man old is a compliment to 
a Chinaman, but at home it would, in nine 
cases out of ten, be deemed an insult. The 
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Chinese clasp their own hands and bow ; we 
grasp the hand of a friend and shake. They 
administer medicine in large quantities, sup¬ 
posing that the more the patient drinks the 
better he will be. Occasionally, persons are 
killed in this way. Some cases have come under 
the notice of our missionaries, such as where the 
patient has had dropsy, or where the body has 
been filled with water* and his faithful wife has 
been diligently engaged in pouring down his 
throat as much liquid medicine as possible, 
until the poor man’s death was not only 
hastened but was caused by the bursting open 
of his flesh to discharge the water of his over¬ 
filled body. The people are for the most part 
kind to animals, and never like to kill them, 
not even for food ; if they die, all very well, 
they might cut up the flesh and eat it, but never 
take its life away. 

Some, however, think that to kill very old 
beasts may be permissible, but not when they 
are young and able to work ; but the Mahom- 
medan Chinese cat beef, mutton, See., and 
kill good beasts, so through them we stand 
some chance of getting meat occasionally. 
Beggars abound, but they are treated kindly, 
and I must say this of the Chinese, that 
I have never seen a beggar turned away 
receiving nothing. 

White is the common colour worn at 
funerals, and red at weddings. During a time 
of mourning for a relative, we wear black on 
the hat, they wear white on their boots and 
in their cue. 

When the father of a mandarin dies, the 
son has to mourn him for three years, during 
which time he must do no official work, nor 
wear any stylish dress, nor enjoy any worldly 
pleasure. Married women have no Chris' .. 
name. Suppose one be Mrs. Wang, that 
is her entire name. They are unfortunately 
treated everywhere very shabbily. A wile does 
not walk here side by side with her husband, 
but she must walk behind, go in last, sit in 
the lowest place, not speak, Sec. Oh ! how 
thankful we should be for the light of the 
Gospel, and how grateful women in Eng¬ 


land ought to be, and not 
cry out about their “-rights.” 
In England, in making the 
marriage arrangements, one 
generally wants a nice wife with 
some money, but here, of all 
things most inconvenient, one 
has to pay for his wife. My 
teacher tells me that a good 
wife can be procured at Nankin 
for about 500 to 700 dollars, 
equal to £100 to £140. It 
seems to be similar to poor 
Jacob, who had to give Laban 
seven years’ labour for each of 
his wives, because he had no 
wealth of his own with which 
to purchase them. 

In wedding ceremonies the 
light of a lamp or candle, 
although in broad daylight, is 
considered able to keep away 
all evil spirits. One of the 
female assistants (we should 
say bridesmaids) at the wed¬ 
ding partially fills two cups 
with a mixture of wine and 
honey. She then pours their 
contents back and forth several 
times from one to the other, 
when both the bridegroom and 
the bride sip out of each cup. 
After being married, the bride’s 
veil is taken from her, and it 
is often the first time that the 
bridegroom has seen the face 
of his wife. At the wedding 
dinner he eats as much as he 
likes, but she must not touch a 
morsel. In the evening the 
newly-made wife has to stand while a com¬ 
pany of spectators observes her appearance 
and criticises her deportment. I he first 

night they have two candles burning in their 
room—one is marked with a dragon to re¬ 
present the man, the other with a pheenix 
for the wife. If one or both of these 
candles should be blown out by any 


means, they would regard 
omen indicating the early 
death of one or both of 
the parties. If the tallow 
ran down the candles it 
would be thought to re¬ 
semble tears flowing down 
the cheeks — that they 
would have sorrow, or 
that they would not live 
happily together. If the 
candles should burn out 
about the same time, it is 
supposed the couple will 
die about the same time 
in the future, and should 
one burn much longer 
than the other it is in¬ 
ferred one will survive the 
other. 

The Chinese are particu¬ 
larly superstitious. They 
regard the owl as the har¬ 
binger of death; it is 
spoken of as a devil under 
the guise of a bird, or as 
a constable from the dark 
land. 

A cat coming to a house 
is regarded as a sign of 
approaching poverty, a 
dog as a sign of pros¬ 
perity, and the crowing of 
a cock as a sure sign of 
something unusual . to 
happen in the family. 
Where swallows build 
their nests they believe 
i good luck is sure to follow; 


it 


but whoever hears the “ Iva-Ka ” of the crow 
will not be successful in the work in which 
he is engaged. They have a proverb which 
says, “ The magpie has a good voice, but its 
heart is bad.” They believe persons in the 
next world require food, houses, clothes, &c. ? 
just as they do here, so they send these 
things to them; they make paper houses, 
boxes, clothes, and all kinds of things, then 
burn them, and imagine that the smoke carries 
them into the dark world to make their friends 
comfortable. 

The practice of burning corpses, once very 
prevalent, still exists in China, though now 
not to a very great extent; lepers and Bud- 
liist priests are frequently burnt after death. 

The popular notion of an eclipse is that a 
wild sun (some say a dog) tries to eat the 
sun ; hence they call it sun-eating. 

When an eclipse takes place the manda¬ 
rins all assemble at the local temples, bum 
incense, and worship, the people beating 
gongs, firing crackers, Sec., to rescue the sun 
from its danger. 

A mirage at sea is supposed to be caused 
by a frog a thousand years old, who descends 
to the bottom of the sea and, blowing up¬ 
wards, erects houses, cities, Sec., which is the 
sign of the next “ sea-market,” but when one 
approaches it disappears. 

The three things most precious to the 
Chinese, and which they constantly strive to. 
obtain, are whiskers, sons, and wealth, and 
in speaking of them whiskers take the prece¬ 
dence. If an old man has the slightest pre¬ 
tension to a beard, he is always combing, 
stroking, and otherwise fondling it, even more 
than the youths of our own country when 
they are about 19-L The reason of this is, no* 
doubt, because hair grows so scantily on the 
Chinese face. 

The present Emperor of China is a child 
six or seven years of age, and amongst his 
servants he has another little boy about the 
same age, who has the honour of being 
punished for His Majesty whenever he is- 
naughty; so you see, in some respects, the 

k/Ui.o'i.c in iKn rirvr'frin#* nf * SUbstitU- 


Chinese believe in the doctrine of 
tion.’ ” 


A CHINESE GENTLEMAN WITH LONG NATLS. 
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A WREATH OF CORNFLOWERS. 

CHAPTER II. 

The following winter was a lonely and sad 
one to Gretchen. The little shop was closed 
early and the long evenings passed slowly as she 
and her aunt sat knitting by the stove. 
There was little of interest to talk about, and 
her thoughts wandered often to the great 
town. 

“What are 
you thinking 
about, Gret¬ 
chen ; what will 
you. do next, I 
wonder ? ” 

Gretchen had 
got up to re¬ 
plenish the 
stove. She 
started and 
looked inquir¬ 
ingly at her 
aunt, who 
pointed sternly 
to what the girl 
held in her hand. 

It was a long 
narrow loaf of 
bread, which she 
was just about to 
thrust into the 
stove instead of 
a billet of wood. 

Poor Gretchen! 

She became 
crimson, and 
hastily rectified 
her error. 

In February, 
the two Mora¬ 
vian brothers 
came to hold 
their week of 
services. One of 
them was a 
widower of 
about forty 
years of age. 

He noted Gret¬ 
chen’ s sweet, 
earnest face, and 
thought it spoke 
only of calm de¬ 
votion ; she was 
just what he 
needed, he told 
himself, in order 
to make a home 
again in the 
settlement at 
Neustadt. 

The girl’s 
heart was not 
calm at all just 
(then. She felt 
herself curiously 
affected by the 
expression in 
Brother Gott¬ 
fried’s eyes when 

(they rested on her, and her aunt had 
seemed to throw her into his society un¬ 
necessarily often, she fancied, during the day. 
Bold Anna, too, had told her that it was 
reported Karl had been very ill, but was a 
little better, and, as soon as he was strong 
enough, he was to be formally betrothed to a 
rich young lady in Altstadt. She dreamed 
that night that Karl’s face was bending over 
her ; it looked pale and thin, and his tears 
were falling like rain over her cheeks. The 
(trouble woke her, and she found that the pillow 
was wet with her own weeping. Then she 
.sprang out of bed and, kneeling down, with 
.uplifted hands and tearful face prayed for 


strength again. And God heard and 
answered, so that she went about her daily 
duties more bravely than before. 

Perhaps it was partly in answer to Gretchen’s 
prayers that Brother Gottfried decided, after 
all, to wait until he came again in the autumn, 
before asking her to marry him. 

The spring came ; the singing of birds and 
the merry voices about the village fountain 
made life a little brighter again : the corn 
began to wax strong, and the gay flowers to 



GRETCHEN. 

bloom beside the stream, but Gretchen did 
not often go the Ivleinbach, and she tried to 
forget the words she had heard there a year 
ago. 

It is time to tell what Karl had been doing 
and suffering meanwhile. 

Herr Steinberger took a great liking to his 
handsome nephew, and tried to make life 
pleasant to him in the town. It vexed him 
when Karl refused to take any part in the 
gay dances given by the rich townspeople 
during the winter. He said he did not care 
to dance, but it was the thought of Gretchen 
that made him feel so. He fancied she would 
not care to see him merry with these fine 


young ladies, and he meant to be true to her, 
although he feared his uncle would never 
sanction his marriage with a village girl. 

The confined life of the town after a life in 
the open air, close desk work instead of active 
physical exertion, and the change of food 
began to tell on Karl after a few months, and 
the result was that he was laid low for several 
months with fever of a typhoid nature. In 
his delirium he raved often of corn lields and 
ever-running waters; was constantly entreating 
Gretchen to 
promise him 
something with¬ 
out which, he 
said, die corn 
could not ripen 
or the flowers 
bloom. After 
a time the fever 
left him; and 
one day, when 
he was be¬ 
ginning to gain 
a little strength, 
his uncle asked 
him who Gret¬ 
chen was. At 
first lie would 
not say, but 
Herr Steinberg¬ 
er pressed him 
so affectionately 
that he told 
him all about 
his love. 

It was a dis¬ 
appointment to 
the uncle to find 
his nephew, for 
whom he had 
a most desirable 
match in view, 
had lost his 
heart already ; 
but he said, 
kindly, Gret¬ 
chen had acted 
nobly, and he 
would not for¬ 
bid his trying 
once more to 
overcome her 
scruples. 

Just twelve 
months had 
passed away 
when Karl re¬ 
visited his old 
home. Folks 
say “coming 
events cast their 
shadows be¬ 
fore.” I believe 
sometimes they 
also cast some¬ 
thing brighter ; 
that there are 
joyful presenti¬ 
ments as well as 
sad ones; and 
that was why it 
happened that the same evening on which he 
arrived some subtle influence had drawn 
Gretchen, against her usual habit, down to¬ 
wards the Kleinbach once more. She sat for 
a while on the bank of the stream, below the 
corn ; the evening was warm and balmy ; her 
heart seemed lifted far up above all sadness. 
She wondered at her own gladness, and then 
actually began singing softly to herself as she 
pulled a great bunch of blue cornflowers. 
These she wove into a wreath, which she 
placed on her head. The other village girls 
often crowned themselves so, but it was the 
first time she had done it since she last saw 
Karl. 
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A rustling in the corn fell upon lier ears, 
and Karl, her own Karl, stood beside her 
once more. 

You must picture to yourselves the meeting 
and her happiness when she knew that lie was 
true to her, and that his people no longer 
objected to receive her as a daughter. 

Brother Gottfried was a good friend to her 
after all, for he decided on marrying the aunt 
instead of the niece, and so Frau Braun found 
it convenient to break up her little establish¬ 
ment, and was amiable enough to say that 
sickness and trial had evidently made an 
earnest man of the youth she judged gay and 
unstable, a year ago. 

Herr Steinberger bought a little Land gut 
for the young couple far enough from the 
town to suit country-bred folk, and yet near 
enough for Karl to go to his office every day. 1 
And there we must leave them, not “to be 
happy for ever afterwards”—no one is alto¬ 
gether that in this world—but with every 
prospect of enjoying what is most worth 
living for. J. A. Owen. 


THE CUP 


THAT CHEERS. 





UR meals and 
meal - hours 
have passed 
through 
great 
changes 
$ i n c e the 
first records 
o f English 
home - life 
were writ¬ 
ten. 

Our early 
English 
ancestors 
took four 
meals a day 
cfast at 7 a.m., 
dinner at 10, supper at 
4, and “ livery ” at 8 or 9, 
after which they retired for 
the night. The middle-class 
—persons employed in trade 
—the peasantry, and labourers of all kinds 
had three meals a day; breaking their fast at 
8 a.m., dining at 12, and supping at 6 p.m. 

The nobility and gentry rose at 6 a.m., and 
at their breakfast, as at all other meals, they 
had no drinks but wine and beer. Queen 
Elizabeth rarely varied hers from the latter, 
as she feared that the former might cloud her 
faculties. Dr. Johnson says that the Earls of 
Arlington and Ossoiy imported tea from 
Holland in 1666—the year when the Plague 
broke out in London—and that the great 
ladies of the country were taught how to 
make use of it by their two respective wives. 
He also gave it as his opinion that this was 
the first appearance of tea in England. But in 
this latter assertion he was mistaken. Notices 
of it, scarce as it was, arc to be found of 
earlier date. If you have a copy of “ Pepys’ 
Diary 7 ” in your home library, you will find a 
mention of his taking “ a cup of tea, a { China 
drink ’ ”—which he had never before tasted— 
on the 25th of September, 1660. That same 
year a duty of eightpence a gallon was laid on 
"all tea and chocolate made for sale ; and in 
the previous year (1559) tea was sold in nearly 
every street in London, although at enormous 
prices. Indeed, in 1661, a couple of pounds 
and as many extra ounces were presented as a 
worthy gift to the Sovereign himself by the 


Honourable East India Company. Although 
exceedingly scarce at first, tea dates back some 
years earlier in the 17th century than the 
periods already named. 

The real date of its first introduction is as¬ 
certained to have been at about 1635 ; and for 
some twenty or thirty years afterwards its 
price varied, according to the quality, from £6 
to £\o per pound. A certain Thomas Garra- 
way, tobacconist and coffee-house keeper, was 
the first to sell tea by retail at the more reason¬ 
able price of 16s. up to £2 10s. the pound. 
“ Doctors differed,” but “ patients ” did not 
“die” from their conflicting opinions about it. 
According to one advertisement, it was “ by 
all physicians approved ” ; but amongst other 
detractors, Guy Patin, a French doctor, de¬ 
nounced it as an “impertinent novelty of the 
age.” So absurd was the prejudice of some, 
that a man who indulged in this fragrant non¬ 
intoxicating beverage was even charged with 
“effeminacy” by a writer in the Weekly Joimial 
of June 27 th, 1723. Walking through the rows 
of tents pitched for the camp in St. James’s 
Park, the champion of the Bottle, versus the 
Teapot, beheld, as he says, “ a number of 
knicknacks standing on the table ” in some 
officer’s tent. He supposed that the occupant 
was an engineer, and the “knicknacks” repre¬ 
sented “some fortification.” To his surprise, 
the officer raised one of the “ bastions ” to 
his mouth, when the disgraceful fact became 
apparent that the supposed engineer was 
nothing better than ‘ an effeminate tea- 
drinker” ; and that the “ knicknacks ” (or 
cups), representing the bastions', were “ the 
equipage appurtenant to that unmanly prac¬ 
tice.” After such a sight, he thought that 
“ Misses from a boarding-school would do very 
well for officers,” being versed in the dress 
and management of the tea-table. 

Another “ champion ” of the stronger 
drinks, by name Henry Saville, the nephew 
of Secretary Coventry, writing in the year 
1678, abuses the drinking of tea after dinner, 
instead of enjoying the bottle and pipe, and 
calls it “ a base, unworthy Indian practice.” 
Even the poet Young denounced the tea- 
drinking parties as much as Dean Swift, and, 
no doubt, much evil-speaking of neighbours 
often disgraced them in the last century ; but 
the decoction, not being intoxicating, was 
assuredly innocent of the charge brought 
against it. Washington living also has re¬ 
marked severely on the mischievous tattling 
that used to go on at tea-drinkings, and winds 
up by expressing his preference to “a news¬ 
paper roasting,” adding— 

“ But spare me, O spare me, a tea-table 
toasting! ” 

No doubt, when sold at such high prices, 
it was a source of great expenditure, and led to 
much extravagance ; and I dare say the writer 
in the Female Spectator- of 1745 was quite 
right in saying that the tea-table then cost 
more for its support than “ two children at 
nurse.” 

In one of our earliest newspapers, dated 
“ September 30th, 1658,” we find an adver¬ 
tisement, probably the first, in reference to 
this the favourite beverage of modern times— 

“ That excellent, and by all physicians 
approved, China drink—called by the Chinese 
Telia , by other nations ” (our Irish peasantry 
included) “ Toy, alias Tee —is sold at the 
< Sultaness Head ’ Cophee House, in Sweet¬ 
ing’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange, Lon¬ 
don.” 

But whatever may be the conflicting 
opinions expressed, and the real, or evil quali¬ 
ties of this popular beverage, I cannot omit to 
give you Florence Nightingale’s observations 
respecting it; as every girl must, sooner or 
later, act as a nurse to some ,sick person or 
child— 

“ A great, dea.1 too wmr.h. anainsf tea is said 


by wise people, and a great deal too much of 
tea is given to the sick by foolish people. 
When you see the almost universal craving in 
English sick for tea, you cannot but feel that 
Nature knows what she is about. But a. 
little tea restores them as much as a great 
deal. I should be glad if any of the abusers of 
tea would point out what to give an English 
patient, after a sleepless night, instead of tea? 
At the same time, you should never give tea 
to the sick, as a rule, after five o’clock in the- 
afternoon.” 

It is time now that I should tell you some¬ 
thing about the plant itself. No one appears 
to know when its use was recognised in the 
land of its origin ; but it is said that it grew 
spontaneously on the mountains in China, 
that a duty was raised on it nearly 800 
years before the birth of Christ (b.c. 780), 
and that it was the East India Company 
that commenced the regular importation of it. 
They began by sending out for 100 lbs. from 
their agent at Bantam (much frequented by 
the Chinese junks from Canton), for making 
presents to their friends at Court. Now 
there is more tea drunk in England than in all 
the countries of the world put together, ex¬ 
cept China. 

Amongst the several kinds sold in the 
English market are the Orange and the 
Flowery Pekoe, Bohca, Souchong, Congou, 
Caper, and Campoi, the two of Pekoe being 
the most expensive of the black teas, and only 
suitable for flavouring one of the others. The 
green teas are known as the Gunpowder and 
Pearl Gunpowder, the Hyson, Imperial, and 
Twankay. There is much adulteration of tea, 
the black being dried on copper plates to give 
the green colour, and the leaves of the ash,, 
elder, sloe, and white thorn arc often mixed 
with real tea in England, as well as other 
familiar herbs. This is not done to any extent, 
however, since the price of tea has been so* 
much reduced. Old tea leaves dried form the- 
chief adulteration in our da) 7 . 

The shrub is small, and somewhat resembles, 
the myrtle ; the blossoms are white and per¬ 
fumed, and not unlike the white rose, and 
these are succeeded by soft green capsules, 
containing two or three white seeds, which 
are crushed for oil, and much employed in* 
China. The tea plant grows also in Japan, 
Cochin China, Tonquin, and Java, and we 
have been growing it ourselves in Assam. 
When six or seven years old the leaves 
become of little value, and the old wood is 
cut away to make way for young shoots, or 
else removed for new trees. Several kinds of 
plants are said to be employed in China to 
add to the flavour and perfume of tea. The 
Chinese drink it, generally, without sugar,, 
and always without milk. Sometimes they 
beat up the yolks of eggs with sugar, and- 
mix this with it, and in Russia, and other parts, 
of Europe lemon juice is substituted for milk. 
Some of the nomadic tribes of Tavtary not 
only drink it as a decoction, but, mixing 
the leaves with some gelatinous substance, 
they press them into moulds, and pack them 
together like bricks. When required, they 
scrape off a portion, and boil it with flour, 
butter, milk, and salt. 

This reminds me that some funny stories 
are told of the mistakes made by the first 
purchasers of tea in this country ; though, 
according to the Tartars, they were not very 
wrong after all. 

Mrs. Hutchinson’s great grandmother sat 
down to enjoy the novelty provided by the 
first pound of tea that reached the town of 
Penrith. 

No directions accompanied the present, and 
the good ladies assembled were at a less what 
to do with it. So they chanced the boiling of 
the whole quantity at once in a bottle, and 
then turning the leaves out into a dish, they 
ate them with butter and salt, as if they had 
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been ordinary vegetables, and great was their 
surprise that any one should have thought the 
dish a nice one I 

Lastly, my young housekeepers, I must 
warn you never to be careless in your tea¬ 
making. Warm the teapot and cups, wait 
till the steam puffs from the spout of the kettle, 
or lid of the urn, before you pour the boiling 
water on the tea. Half fill the cups, and 
then add more water to the teapot before 
filling them up, unless quite sure that it holds 
all that will be required without being re¬ 
plenished. Also, never forget the “ cosy ” cap, 
which, should there be none as yet amongst 
the other appliances of the breakfast table, I 
advise you to manufacture forthwith for your¬ 
selves. 

S. F. A. Caulfeild. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 

BY- THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “ SELINA’S 
STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 



Well, for all the growing weakness, 
patience and perseverance won the day. 
Often did Katie fear she would give way 
altogether. Perhaps she would have 
done had not her mamma, rendered un¬ 
easy by the signs of exhaustion she could 
not understand, insisted on her taking 
beef-tea and port wine, remonstrating 
.with her at last on her excessive devo¬ 
tion to her needle. To conceal that 
Katie remained much in her own room, 
and Mrs. Oxley never interfered, imagin¬ 
ing that the poor girl felt worse than she 
would own, and had gone there to lie 
down. Recumbency would do her good ; 
but in the holidays she should take her 
to Blackpool, or'its quieter neighbour, 
Lytham, and let her enjoy the sea¬ 
bathing. 

Only a day or two before Frank’s 
arrival was expected, Katie sat con¬ 
sidering a little bundle of notes, an un¬ 
mistakable expression of triumph in her 
eyes. Oh how keen had she grown this 
year with one mercenary object always 
before her ! 

She pencilled a few figures in her 


memorandum-book, and her statement 
was as follows :— 

£ s . d. 


By the copy of law papers .. .. 15 o o 

Sale of work laid by .. .. 500 

Made by the Ladies’ Bazaar .. 700 

Orders for work .. .. .. .. 13 o o 

Saved from my dress money .. 10 o o 


Total ^50 o o 


This last item, “ Saved from my dress 
money,” had cost her a severe struggle 
with her mamma. Mrs. Oxley did not 
know what to make of her perversity in 
insisting that a most desirable invitation 
must not be accepted unless the necessity 
for a new dress could be yielded. 

The proud mother yielded the point 
very reluctantly, yet when she saw how 
well Katie managed to contrive a new 
effect from old materials she felt that 
she had lost nothing, and her maternal 
vanity received quite a legitimate share 
of satisfaction. 

The amount she wanted having been 
realised, Katie felt that she could take 
life easily, and with hands before her 
build castles in the air, the hero whereof 
should be always Frank, from successive 
honours toiling grandly on to Senior 
Wranglership. She had a playful way of 
satirising herself—this little heroine ; 
she did not care to regard herself too 
seriously unless compelled to do so. 
She had never felt more happy looking 
out for Frank than she did this time. 
When the cab from the far-off station 
rolled up with him and his father, she 
turned from the window in a subdued 
flutter, 

“ Oil dear Frank ! ” 

“ How are you, Kate ?” but the boy’s 
manner was most unlike what it had 
formerly been. He seemed to have very 
little to say to anyone, and hurried to 
his room in order to make himself pre¬ 
sentable for the dinner-table. 

As Kate looked at him during dinner 
her comment was, “Oh, poor fellow, he 
cannot bear it! He thinks he is to be 
made a muff of for life, leaving school at 
fifteen. How little he dreams of the 
deliverance that, by God’s help, has been 
wrought out for him.” 

Mr. Oxley thought that there must 
have been a double disappointment with 
respect to prizes, and forbore to question 
him upon the tender subject. He did 
not understand Frank as well as Kate 
did. 

“ When do you hope to see Fred and 
Rupert?” inquired Frank. 

“Not for another fortnight, and then 
only for a few days. Business holidays 
are much shorter than school holidays, 
my young grammarian.” 

The cloth removed and the servant 
withdrawn, Kate looked at everyone 
uneasily, now was the time for the 
sly secret. For the life of her she 
could not bring it out in a nice easy 
natural way; so at last she said with 
refreshing abruptness. 

“ What if Frank hadn’t to leave 
school after all?” 

“ Kate !” said her papa, in a tone of 
pained remonstrance. 

“Oh, papa, don’t look at me so 
solemnly. I was only beating about the 


bush to tell you that he need not stay at 
home for the want of fifty pounds.” 

“ Whatever do you mean ? ” he asked, 
with a fear that she was trifling with a 
subject that really would not bear it. 

“ Well, papa, fifty pounds is so little, 

• and I thought Fd see if I couldn’t make 
it out somehow, and, God helping me, 

I I’ve been successful.” 

• She tore out the page of her memo¬ 
randum-book, and handed it to him, 
with an envelope containing the notes. 

“Whatever has she been doing?” 
asked Mrs. Oxley in a complete fever, 
for Mr. Oxley was looking down her 
statement with that air of provoking 
leisureliness peculiar to fathers, when 
they open letters, the contents of which 
have been a matter of wondering specu¬ 
lation to their wives and daughters for 
w r eeks. He read aloud, while Katie’s 
eyes deprecated the censure she knew 

might fall upon her-“ By copying law 

papers, ^ 15 ,” and so on. 

For a moment Mrs. Oxley’s face 
turned very red, as she wondered how 
the work had been procured, and 
thought of her daughter toiling tor 
money with her needle; but her eyes 
filled with tears as the other side of the 
undertaking presented itself, and she 
said, 

“ So this is the secret of the weariness 
and change in you that has alarmed us 
all so much.” 

“ I think so, mamma; a little rest and 
I shall be all right again.” 

Mrs. Oxley turned to Frank, who, 
perhaps, had been too much surprised 
to speak. 

“ I am sure, Frank, 3 'our sister’s affec¬ 
tion-” But with a sudden cry, a cry 

that had in it only a bitter, speechless 

I pain, the boy rose from the dinner-table, 

I and rushed upstairs, leaving them all 
perfectly confounded. 

(To be continued.) 



BY THE WAY. 

Where’er you go a blessing throw 
On grassy ground, on rocks around; 
Above, beneath, where’er you go, 

Let deeds and words of love abound. 

Where’er you go some comfort take ; 

The brightness of a sunny smile 
May cheer some heart that else would 
break, 

And lighter make your load the while. 

Where’er you go—yes, sow a seed ; 

If cloudy be your sky, or fair, 

God’s grain shall fruitful be indeed, 

And we to heaven the sheaves may 
bear. 

Emily Jane Moofte. 
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THE DRESS OF THE 
MONTH. 

The return to favour of 
velveteen has placed great 
possibilities in the hands of our girls of 
pretty and stylish dress, which, without being 
expensive, is rich-looking, very warm, and 
suitable for the day time and the evening. 
The new velveteens of the season are dis¬ 
tinguished for their improved texture and 
their excellent colour. In black they are 
especially good, and many experienced people 
fail to discover that the velvet dress, which 
they have so much admired and the purchase 
of which they perhaps called extravagant, was 
only a good velveteen after all. 

The “Louis” velveteen, which is one of the 
best kinds, varies in price from is. b^d. to 
2s. i iid. per yard, but the prices between 
these are quite good enough ; that at nearly 
3s. will probably be thought too expen¬ 
sive for ordinary use, though it should be 
remembered that velveteen cleans, dyes, and 
wears out at least three ordinary dresses ; so 


that the purchase of a good one is really 
an economy in the end. Velveteen is, of 
course, a “ best dress that is to say, 
it is suitable for church, visits, afternoon 
teas, luncheons, and quiet dinners—in 
fact, for all the occasions when a young 
girl must look her best and brightest 
—the festal days and seasons of her life. 

There are many methods of making 
it. In many cases it will be found useful 
to have two bodices made at first for 
the skirt—a plain long-basqued one for 
the day, and the other rather more 
trimmed, and with elbow sleeves, or cut 
square, for dress occasions. Now, that 
short dresses are worn in the evening by 
everyone, we can take advantage of the 
fashion, and save our material. As a 
rule, coloured velveteens are not very 
good, and, although they are more ex¬ 
pensive at first to purchase, they are 
less to be relied on for lasting wear, 
and they grow so remarkable that all 
your friends recognise them, and know 
them far too well before they are worn 
out. Our illustration this month shows 
a charming costume of velveteen, mixed 
with a camel - hair cloth, a serge, a 
diagonal, or indeed with any one of that 
numerous array of materials brought 
out each season by the best Welsh 
manufacturers, and sent by them to 
any part of England or even the 
Continent. 

The dress of the figure on the chair 
shown in the picture has a short all¬ 
round skirt of velveteen, with a flounce 
laid on underneath its edge, which is 
deeper in front than at the back. The 
over-dress is a short draped polonaise, 
of cloth, diagonal, or serge, which but¬ 
tons at the back, and has velvet sleeves. 
For out-of-door wear there is a jacket 
of the material, without sleeves, with 
revers and collar of velvet. It is tight- 
fitting and double-breasted, and, for the 
sake of warmth, should be lined either 
with flannel, or wadded, and lined witli 
alpaca. The hat or bonnet is of felt, of the 
colour of the dress, the feather being laid 
round it in cavalier fashion. 

Of course this description may be much 
modified in every way, but, as represented, it 
is a costume of very moderate price. The 
cost would be increased ky making it entirely 
of velveteen, but it would become at the same 
time more dressy. Plain velveteen would 
require a trimming, and black brocade is 
preferable to either fur or jet trimmings; fur 
bands being more used and more suitable to 
cloth and serge costumes. The brocade is not 
expensive, although it sounds so ; I have seen 
it as low as 3s. per yard at about 23 in. wide. 
This short polonaise above described may be 
worn over any kind of skirt this winter, for 
we have again returned to that useful and 
delightful fashion of wearing a different skirt 
with any bodice we may have. 

For this costume, those girls who are not 
fortunate enough to have furs may make 
muffs and capes to match for themselves. 
These are now quite as stylish and newer 
when made of velvet, satin, or plush. The 
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cape is quite a plain round one, in shape like 
the fur and cloth coachmen’s capes which we 
have worn so long. It is generally wadded 
and lined, but this must be done most care¬ 
fully, so as to avoid making it at all bunchy, 
It may be plainly corded with satin to 
match the colour, or have the edges turned up 
and the lining hemmed down over it. Of 
course the stitches must not be taken through 
to the right side. A small round collar may 
be placed at the neck. The muff is 
gathered in puffs underneath, on the wrong 
side ; three gatherings inclusive of those at 
the edges being enough. The lining should 
be of silk, and those who have never before 
attempted to make one should study a 
fur one, and the method in which it is 
put together. The amount of silk and 
velvet needed is very small—half a yard of 
each being enough for those long skating 
muffs, which reach up the wrists, like cuffs, 
and are larger in the centre, and is far too 
much for the tiny muffs in vogue. No tassels 
nor cords are now worn. The muff only 
requires an edging of black lace, if that be 
available, or else a yard of corded ribbon 
which is put through it, and tied in a large 
bow and ends on the top. 

The Pompadour velveteens, as they are 
called, have dark blue, green, or brown 
grounds, covered with floral patterns, such as 
little roses, little forget-me-nots, or the smallest 
of pinks, in their natural colours, with sprays 
of green foliage. In short, they are the same 
things in velveteen that were worn as chintzes 
last summer. The same idea has been carried 
out in flannels, and both are charmingly pretty, 
either for small children, or their older sisters. 
One thing must, however, be remembered 
about them, and that is that they are cheap, 
and represent at best an ephemeral fashion, 
so that next winter our best dress of this year 
would look particular, and be easily marked as 
a fashion of last year. This is, as I have said 
before, very undesirable, and must always be 
avoided by every girl who wishes to dress un¬ 
obtrusively, as well as prettily. So these new 
introductions will be more wisely used as trim¬ 
mings for last year’s dresses, and in that 
capacity they will be most useful. They will 
make pretty new cuffs, bands for trimmings, 
and plastrons for the front, and, as every 
body’s dresses always show wear first at 
the sleeves and in the front, their adapta¬ 
tion in this way will make an elegant and 
fashionable costume. 

A very pretty new style of under-skirt has 
just been brought out, made of dark flannel 
or serge, trimmed with fine kiltings of the 
same, while on the kiltings and above them 
in plain bands is sewn some of the dark 
imitation Indian Cashmeres, or “ Paisley 
shawlings,” as they are sometimes called. 
This makes a dark, yet bright skirt, and it 
may easily be manufactured at home with the 
aid of the sewing-machine. 

Even though writing in February, it is 
useless to think of warmer days, with all the 
experience of the past before us, and March 
is certainly a more bitter month as regards 
winds than the present; so I have kept 
the winter steadily in view, in addition 
to which, nearly everything about which I 
write is so novel at present that, even next 


winter, it will not be demodee, or passee. 
The casaquin , or long cuirass bodice, ol 1 
Paisley or Indian imitation material, is rather j 
more spring-like perhaps. As illustrated in 
the other figure in our picture, it appears 
as a house costume, but in Paris last autumn 
it was constantly used in walking, and : 
made in exactly the same shape as repre¬ 
sented. The same material is used for a 
gathered plastron down the front of the skirt, 
but this is -not needful, as any skirt can 
be worn with it, short or long, so that it 
accords in its hue with the general colour of the 
casaquin. In the evening it is very popular, 
but then it is made of a rich and expensive 
Indian stuff, generally interwoven with gold 
thread, through its pattern of palm-leaves or ! 
scrollwork. But the imitation Paisleys arc to j 
be obtained at prices ranging from 2s. to 4s. 
per yard, and these are quite good enough, I 
think. It will easily be seen how an old black 
cashmere or silk skirt can be turned into a 
fashionable costume, with the addition of a 
novel casaquin bodice, such as the illustration 
represents. The other day I saw a small 
toque hat worn with one, edged with a 
gathered band of velvet, and the loose crown 
of it was made of the material of the 
casaquin. The whole costume was so pretty 
and simple that it is worth describing. 
The start was a kilted brown cashmere, 
with a brown velvet scarf; the casaquin 
was of a reddish brown, the pattern through 
it being “ old gold,” and the hat, as I have 
said, combined the two, and so did the small 
muff. 

There is nothing that the home dressmaker- 
lias more trouble in doing than in trimming 
the sleeve when made. It is difficult to avoid 
giving a kind of home-made look in finishing 
them, which always ruins the effect. In 
reality, there is no great secret in the art, and 
any trouble arises 
from want of com¬ 
mon care and 
neatness, and the 
lack of sufficient 
turnings, which 
soon causes the 
home-made trim¬ 
mings to look un¬ 
tidy and even ugly. 
The two which we 
have illustrated 
are of the latest 
fashion, and are 
botli so simple 
that a little at¬ 
tention will en¬ 
able anyone to 
comprehend 
them. 

Fig. 1. is a plain bias piece of the figured 
material, over which is laid, as a revers, a bias 
piece of the plain stuff, turning towards the 
hand. On it is placed as a trimming a flat 
galon or braid. The three straps at the other 
side are also of the plain stuff, and should be 
cut out and lined with tarletan, or lining 
muslin, to hold them firmly. They should be 
all made before being sewn on. 

Fig. 2 is also cut on the bias, and is put on 
round the short wrist. The plain part is con- 



F I G. I. —TRIMMED 
SLEEVE WITH BANDS. 



fined to the top half of the sleeve, the wide part 
being joined into the seam of the sleeve when 
it is sewn up. 

The small 
Henri III. ruff, 
as it is called in 
Paris, is most 
fashionably worn 
at present, and 
is within the 
power of every 
girl to make for 
herself. It con¬ 
sists of two 
lengths of lace, 
gathered sepa¬ 
rately, and 
arranged in 
shell - shaped 
patterns on a 
band of muslin- 
The front is 
finished by a 
rose and ends 
of ribbon, which FIG . 2% —.taimmed sleeve 
may be of pale with revers. 

blue, or of black 

velvet if the rose be a pink one. Six yards 
of lace will be sufficient if it be desired lo 
have the ruffle very full, and the lace should 
be purchased of a sufficiently good quality to 
be washed and done up several times. 



FIG 3 .—HENRI 111. RUFF. 


Fig. 4 is an example of one of the new 
bows, which are called after Louis XIV. 
They are a very considerable size, some of 
them large enough to cover the front of the 

dress. The 
lace used is 
the kilted 
B r e t o n, 
which can 
be pro¬ 
cured of 
all widths 
ready kilt- 
e d. The 
lace is sewn 
upon mus¬ 
lin, which 
can then 
be placed 
as shown 

FIG. 4.—LOUIS XIV BOW. * U \ e 
sketch; 

a small, square, double foundation being first 
made by which to pin it to the dress. 
The ribbon is of some pretty colour to 
match, or contrast, with the rest of the dress. 
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COUEAGE OF WOMEN. 

Pv- LAMBTON YOUNG, Late Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. 


The courage ancl presence of mind of men 
is so constantly being brought under our 
notice that it seems to be almost their special 
attribute, and, to add to this state of feeling, 
we see the Victoria Cross, Albert Medal, and 
other decorations given for deeds of great 
courage—given almost solely to those of the 
sterner sex. People who laud the praiseworthy 
efforts of those men who save life when in 
danger almost forget that women have, on 
many occasions, by their wonderful presence 
of mind and energy, performed marvellous 
acts, both in peace and war. One or two in¬ 
stances will be enough—Joan of Arc, the 
Maid of Saragossa, and Grace Darling, as well 
as many others, who have led men to perform 
deeds of the most conspicuous daring—and, in 
justice to the gentler sex, we will, in the follow¬ 
ing pages, give some short accounts of the 
prominent courage of various females in saving 
life from drowning. 

In January, 1833, some children were playing 
on the river’s bank, at Hampton Court, when 
a little girl, about five years of age, fell into 
the stream. The screams of the child attracted 
the attention of Miss Eden, who was walking , 
in the Palace gardens ; she hastened to the 
spot, leaped from the garden wall, a height of 
between five and six feet, and without hesi¬ 
tation ran into the river, which the late rains 
had considerably swollen. Miss Eden en¬ 
deavoured to seize the child, but the rapidity 
of the current and great depth of the water 
rendered it impossible for her to effect a 
rescue, and, overcome with anxiety and excite¬ 
ment, she with great difficulty reached the 
bank and fainted. Aroused again by the 
screams of the drowning child for its mother, 
Miss Eden became sensible of its danger, and 
urged by the same benevolent feelings she ran 
along the bank of the river in her dripping 
garments, calling to the child to keep its head 
above water, and continuing to cheer and 
encourage it until she was nearly opposite 


Ditton, where the ferryman, hearing the j 
alarm, put off in his boat and picked up the 

child. . , | 

Mrs. J. Savory, when staying at Little- 
ha mp ton in September, 1834, was sitting on 
the beach reading, and saw a little child, only 
three years of age, fall into the sea. She, 
without thinking of her own danger, plunged 
into the sea quite out ol her depth, and was 
nearly overwhelmed by the waves. She seized 
the child’s clothes, and after a despeiate 
struggle for some minutes, and being knocked 
down by the waves, was fortunately able to 
reach the shore, with the boy in her arms alive 
and well. , ^ 

Miss Sarah Wilkinson and Miss Emma 
Collins, visitors at Burstead Lodge, Twicken¬ 
ham Common, the residence of the Rev. L. 
C. Booth, were sitting with two of Mr. Booth s 
children, reading on the bank of the Powder 
Mill River, which is a very rapid stream, when 
the youngest of the children, about six years of 
age, climbed unseen out on .a tree glowing 
over the river, and slipping, fell in. Miss Collins 
hurried round the stem of the tree, and, seeing 
the child struggling in the water, was so un¬ 
nerved as to be totally unable to render it any 
assistance; but Miss "Wilkinson jumped into the 
stream, without a moment’s hesitation, at aspot 
where the depth of water was quite unknown to 
her, and with great difficulty, from the rapidity 
of the stream, and the water being 4ft. or 5ft. 
deep, she caught hold of the child’s foot, and 
held it for two or three minutes, until Miss 
Collins was able to render some assistance, 
when by her strenuous exertions the child was 
rescued. A moment’s hesitation on the part 
of Miss Wilkinson in jumping into the water 
would have been fatal to the child, which 
would have floated with the rapid current to 
a part of the river intersected by a hedge 
which it would have been impossible for her 
to have passed. Miss Wilkinson fainted on 
being assisted out of the water, and was after¬ 
wards confined to her bed with a severe attack 
of fever for three weeks. 

A little girl, named Elizabeth Hudson, 
| when playing beside a piece of water at 
Sturston, near Hurleston, Norfolk, acci- 
I dentally stepped into 6ft. or 8ft. of water; 

1 from her light weight and her clothes be¬ 


coming inflated, she floated seven or eight 
yards before sinking. An alarm was given by a 
maid servant and two little girls, who 
witnessed the accident, which brought Mis. 
Kersey and another servant, also the groom 
and a man who was passing at the time, but 
so formidable a place was it that by no means 
could Mrs. Kersey prevail upon either ot the 
men to go to the rescue of the drowning child. 
Miss Harriet Atkinson, a young lady ot 
delicate health, a teacher in the family, hearing 
the cries of Mrs. Kersey, and her servants, 
rushed to the spot, and without a moment s 
delay or question, dashed fearlessly into the 
water, swam about twenty yards, and loi- 
tunatcly caught the child; she then turned and 
brought the child six or seven yards nearei to 
the side, and just as she had nearly completed 
1 her heroic task, she fainted. It was only by 
Mrs. Kersey and the maid servants literally 
pushing one of the cowards down into the 
water to the young lady’s rescue that she was 
prevented from sinking and being drowned. 
She was brought to the shore and, with the 
child, fortunately saved. 

On the 25th September, 1850, at 7 o clock 
a.m., a number of persons were assembled for 
bathing at Bundoran, Ireland. Miss Mary 
Kane and her sister Kate had just bathed and 
barely changed their bathing for other dresses, 
at a little distance on the rocks, when a cry ol 
distress attracted INIiss Katie s attention. She 
saw a female struggling in the water, and the 
bathing woman who had gone to her assist¬ 
ance, was also taken at once oft her feet by the 
under current, which is there most powerful, 
especially during a high spring tide, after a 
storm, as was the case on that morning. Miss 
Katie ran on to the rocks, collecting the 
bathing dresses to tic together and throw out, 
in the hope that they might lay hold of them, 
when her sister Mary, hearing the screams ol 
those who were looking on, rushed through 
the crowd, and at the imminent risk of her 
own life dashed into the sea to effect the 
rescue of those two persons. The bathing 
woman, whose struggles were very violent, 
was nearly exhausted, when Mary rushed into 
I the sea and seized her by the arm, and with 
j much difficulty kept her head above the water. 

' Having thus only one hand to swim with* 
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Miss Mary soon found that, instead of nearing 
the rocks, she was, with- the two others, 
gradually drawn out, when Miss Kate, stand¬ 
ing on a point of rock, herself in a most dan¬ 
gerous position from the great swell, and up 
to her waist in the water, seeing her sister, as 
well as the others, in such peril, made a throw 
with the bathing dresses she had tied together, 
and a great wave having brought the sufferers 
a little nearer, Miss Mary redoubled her ex¬ 
ertions, and with a few bold strokes succeeded 
in laying hold of the dresses, and all three 
were thus drawn in together. It was a most 
touching sight to behold the two sisters, thus 
restored to" each other, kneel down on the 
bare rocks, accompanied by a number of per¬ 
sons who witnessed this great deliverance, and 
return thanks to the God of all Mercies,. who 
had thus preserved their lives from imminent 
danger, and enabled Mary, at the risk of her 
own life, to be the means of saving two per¬ 
sons from a watery grave. 

Four men were returning home to North 
Yell in their boat’ from Mid Yell, on the 9th 
September, when, being overtaken by a gale, 
their boat was upset at a distance of a mile 
from the land. The men succeeded in get¬ 
ting upon the bottom of the boat, and the 
wind, blowing strongly from the south, drifted 
them on towards the side of Burra Ness, a 
point of land jutting eastward for a consider¬ 
able wav into the sea, and bounded by high 
rocks. The men residing on Burra Ness, 
with all haste, drew down a boat with a view 
to rescuing the four men from their perilous 
situation; but, being unable to round the 
point of the Ness against the wind, they were 
obliged to return. While the men were thus 
employed their wives ran directly to the south 
side of the Ness, to which the boat was drift¬ 
ing, and on coming thither they found that 
the boat had stuck fast, the mast and sail 
touching the bottom at the distance of twenty 
yards from the foot of a steep cliff nearly 
thirty feet high. The men were much ex¬ 
hausted, the sea washing over them—every 
moment was precious—when May Stout Hes- 
terson, with noble courage and intrepidity, 
was lowered down by a rope, and, standing 
on a small shelf at the water’s edge, she suc¬ 
ceeded in throwing a rope to the men on the 
boat. By this rope she drew two of the men 
through the water to the shelf on which she 
stood, one of them being so exhausted that 
he could scarcely make any effort to get upon 
the rock. The boat was then shifted from 
her position by the force of the waves and 
carried nearly to the shore, when all were 
rescued. 

On the 25th September, 1865, Miss H. J. 
Harvey and Miss E. J. Long went out to bathe 
in the sea at South Beach, off Lowestoft, when 
Miss Long on trying to swim was earned out 
by the strength of the tide beyond her depth. 
Miss Harvey in the most courageous manner 
swam to her rescue, and succeeded in taking 
her by the hand, and sustained her by floating 
on her back until assistance was rendered them 
by some gentlemen from the shore, who, when 
they reached them, found Miss Long under 
water, but firmly held by the hand by Miss 
Harvey, who would not let go her hand until 
she was in safety. 

When bathing at Whitepoint, Queenstown, 
Ireland, on the 27th July, 1870, Mrs. Jack, 
(wife of Dr. Jack, Staff-Surgeon, R.N.), got 
out of her depth in very deep water, and Avas 
carried some distance, floating on her back, by 
a strong flood-tide running round the point; 
at this moment Miss Cummins swam out, and 
taking her by the wrist, brought her back to 
the shore and saved her life. Had it not been 
for the great courage of this lady Mrs. Jack 
would have been drowned. 

Major H. B. Savery writes to the Secretary 
of the Royal Humane Society: 

“ A young lady residing here performed, a 
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few days ago, while staying at Bundoran, 
Ireland, a most heroic act in saving the life 
of another young lady, who was carried out to 
sea by the violence of the tide, when bathing. 
Miss Scott seeing the young lady, Miss Inder- 
wick, swept out to sea by the violence of the 
tide, swam after her, but found on reaching 
her, the tide was running out so rapidly that 
she could not return with her; she thereupon 
supported her for some time, still drifting to 
seaward, until at length assistance arrived and 
the girls were rescued from their terrible 
position. The cool courage ot Miss Scott 
deserves the very highest praise ; no person 
could possibly show a higher order of brave 
and unselfish devotion than did the young girl 
who so nobly saved her companion from 
death.” 

One evening in the winter ol 1877, a native 
stockman brought the alarm that there was a 
wreck some miles down the coast, and, on as¬ 
cending a hill near their house at Wallscliffe, 
West Australia, the inhabitants could discern 
a vessel among the rocks and breakers about 
seven miles down the coast. Miss Grace 
Vernon Bussell then took her father’s horse 
(an exceptionally good one) and galloped off 
with the stockman to the place. Upon 
arriving there, she found the sea breaking 
heavily over the stranded ship, which lay 
about seventy yards from the beach, and, in 
endeavouring to land a number of the pas¬ 
sengers in the only remaining boat, it was 
overturned by the undertow of the waves, just 
as Miss Bussell and her native attendant 
reached the top of the steep cliff opposite the 
wreck. Without a moment’s hesitation she 
dashed on her noble steed down the cliff, and 
into the raging waters, closely followed by the 
stockman," reached the boat, and dragged 
many of the passengers ashore. This was 
repeated manv times, until all were safely 
landed. Miss Bussell then galloped home for 
more assistance. She ran great risk, as when 
her horse was in the act of swimming, it caught 
its legs in a rope, and nearly turned over at 
the time some women and children were cling¬ 
ing to her saddle. Miss Bussell was only just 
sixteen. 

The stockman, Samuel Isaacs, swam his 
horse in and saved the last man ; for this act 
he was awarded the Bronze Medal of the 
Royal Humane Society. 

All the foregoing acts of female heroism 
were awarded the Silver Medals of the Royal 
Humane Society. 

The following had the Bronze Medals voted 
them :— 

At Dover, on the 31st March, 1S7G, an 
alarm was given that a child was drowning. 
Many persons ran to the spot, but none had 
sufficient courage to venture into 12 feet of 
water in a rough sea to rescue this young 
child, when a young woman named Mary 
A. G. Spain jumped into the sea, swam out to 
the child, and, after much difficulty, swam 
back and landed the child in safety. 

Miss C.D. Johnston was bathing at Southern 
Beach, Southsea, in August, 1877, when, after 
swimming out some distance, she turned to 
come back, but found the current too strong 
for her, and, becoming exhausted,was observed 
from the shore to be in danger, when Mrs. 
Jane Phipps and Miss L. Hardy, who were 
bathing near, at once swam out and tried to 
bring her to shore ; but she was too far gone 
for them to manage, and they had to turn back 
to the shore, after having brought her part way 
to land ; then Sub-Lieut. R. D. J. Brantley, 
Royal Glamorgan Militia, swam out and sup¬ 
ported Miss Johnston till a boat arrived and 
saved her life. 

When bathing under the Ploe at Plymouth, 
in June, 1877, Mrs. E. Hutchinson sank, and 
j was almost drowned, when Miss Julia K. 
I Wyatt swam out to her, and seizing her by the 
j bathing dress., with great difficulty swam back 


to land and saved her life. There were many 
onlookers, but none of them rendered any 
assistance. 

In August, 1878, a party of ladies were- 
bathing from the beach at St. Bees, Cumber¬ 
land, when Miss Ruth Knowles got out of her 
depth, and was carried out by the current. No 
one else going to the drowning lady’s aid, Miss 
Fanny Helder rushed into the sea with all her 
clothes on, and, swimming stoutly out to the- 
lady, swam back to the shore with her and 
saved her life. 

Whilst walking under the cliffs at Broad- 
stairs, in September, 1878, Mrs. A. Disney 
Roebuck (wife of Captain A. Disney Roe¬ 
buck, 46th Regt.) and her sister, Miss Emme¬ 
line Bond, saw three sisters, who had been-, 
bathing, carried out by the dangerous current 
of this part of the coast. There was no one- 
near, except a man on the cliff, who shouted 
' to attract Mrs. Disney Roebuck’s attention, as. 

I he could not get down the cliff' to aid the- 
ladies in distress. Finding no one could come 
i to their aid, these two ladies, dressed as they 
' were, rushed into the sea. Mrs. Roebuck was 
; pulled off her legs by the three girls, and was 
I taken out of her depth, but, after great diffi¬ 
culty, swam in to shore, towing the three girls. 
Her sister, Miss Bond, swam out to her aid, 
and by the united efforts of these two brave 
ladies three lives were saved which, but for 
them, must have been lost. 

Mrs. Disney Roebuck and her sister, Miss 
Bond, are good swimmers, and thus were 
the means of saving the lives of three fellow- 
creatures. 

A few months ago a very interesting pre¬ 
sentation was made at Padstow, on the coast 
of Cornwall, to five young ladies, the Misses* 
Pridcaux Brune and Miss NoraO’Sliauglinessy, 
in the shape of five silver medals and votes, 
inscribed on vellum, which had been awarded 
to them by the National Lifeboat Institution, 
in acknowledgment of their intrepid and 
determined services in proceeding in their 
boat through a rough sea, and saving, at 
considerable risk of life, an exhausted sailor 
from a boat which had been capsized during 
squally weather, off Padstow, two of his com¬ 
panions having perished before their arrival. 

Samuel Bate, late assistant coxswain off 
the Padstow life-boat, was towing the ladies' 
boat astern of his fishing smack, when, 
seeing the accident to the boat, the) 
nobly requested to be cast off, and, 
on that being done, lie states they rowed 
“like tigers” to the rescue, implying that 
they rowed with the full conviction of the- 
danger in the heavy sea before them, and he 
has no doubt that the man saved would have- 
perished like his companions but for their 
prompt help. 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNAiUS BANKS, Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER III. 

LOST. 



M ORNING dawned on less tumultuous | 
waters, but the sky was still thick j 
and hazy. The ‘ ‘Ariel” seemed to cut her j 
way through a thin grey mist, and when | 
towards noon the sun withdrew the veil ! 
from his face, there was abundant evi- I 
dence of the storm in floating wreckage | 
<on the waves; but, far as Captain | 
Stapleton’s glass could sweep, was no j 
•sign of the large steamer which had so | 
nearly cut them down. | 

True, the “Ariel” was bound south and I 
the steamer heading north; but the man 
of large heart could not account for the | 
steamship keeping on its course, if com¬ 
mander or passengers knew that the 
child lost to them was safe on board 
another craft in the same waters. 

“No, Fanny, my dear, it is quite clear 
the little thing is given up as lost,” said | 
he to his wife, whose indignation at the | 
apparent desertion of the child, if feebly | 
uttered, was that of a true woman and 
.a mother. “ It was blown overboard we 
know ; but in the pitchy darkness who 
-except ourselves could dream that it had 
not dropped into the billows and perished. 
None but a madman could have jumped 
overboard to save it in such a sea, with 
two great hulls so perilously near. The 
captain would have surely signalled had 
he or anyone aboard a notion the little 
piccaninny was alive and with us. All I 
was confusion on their deck, I saw, as 
she shaved our starn so closely, and I’d 
a notion there was something up with 
her engines to put them in such a fright. 
I’d no idea then a little cherub had flown 
to us for shelter and protection. God 
comfort the poor father and mother, 
whoever they are ! ” j 

Mrs. Stapleton, overcome by the j 
terrors of the night, was lying in her ; 
berth, when her kind-hearted husband j 
came to make his report. As he spoke j 
of the child’s parents, she sighed : 
heavily; her own lone orphanhood was ! 
not forgotten. “Ah, yes, poor things, j 
they will feel it dreadfully and always. t 
The little girl can hardly know her loss j 
now ; it is in after years she will feel it • 
most.” | 

“Nay, nay, Fanny, all depends. If i 
jher owners are to be found, I’ll find ’em; 


and if not, why, Larch Cottage is big 
enough to hold her, and neither you nor 
mother are the women I take you for if 
you let her feel her dependence as she 
grows up. As for Brian, he has taken 
to her wonderfully.” 

“Well, dear, I should think her 
people would be easily found if you 
advertised; for the pretty darling cer¬ 
tainly belongs to somebody. Mrs. Ball 
says that if she were a little princess she 
could not be better dressed, so fine and 
daintily trimmed is her linen, so beauti¬ 
fully embroidered is her white frock, so 
rich her ruby velvet coat and satin hood. 
All her underclothing is marked with a 
monogram, and the clasps that fasten 
up her tiny sleeves show the same mono¬ 
gram enamelled on pure gold. Oh! 
they are exquisite. And feel this shawl. 
It must have been snatched up hastily 
to wrap around her in the fear of colli¬ 
sion, for it is real cashmere, and too 
costly for common people.” And, 
wearied by her long speech, which had 
nevertheless fallen in languid gasps 
from her pallid lips, Mrs. Stapleton sank 
back exhausted, and the captain rose to 
depart, when Master Brian burst in upon 
them with a flushed face, and the little 
girl, whose tottering footsteps he made 
a vain attempt to steady by the hand. 

“ Papa, did not God send her to me , to 
be mine , my very own ? Mrs. Ball says 
that she belongs to someone else, and I 
shall have to give her up when we go on 
shore, and I won't!” 

“My dear,” replied Mrs. Stapleton, 
very gravely, “you must not say that. 
Pier mamma will want her back.” 

“ Then I don’t think she does, or she 
would have held her fast, and not let the 
wind take her.” 

“ Brian, dear, some mammas are not 
strong, and God’s winds are stronger 
than the strongest man or woman. You 
will have to give her up when her father 
and mother are found.” 

“Then I hope they will not be 
found!” 

Whereupon Master Brian, who had 
some ado to steady himself and his 
charge, was about to beat a retreat, 
when his father lifted the wind-blown 
waif in his arms and, with a kiss, asked 
her name. 

“ She calls herself ‘ Baby,’ ” answered 
the boy. And, as if in corroboration, 
the pretty pouting lips whimpered, 
“Baby wants mamma”; but, being 
brought to a level with the languid lady 
in the berth, demonstrated very plainly 
that she was not willing to accept a 
substitute. 

By this time Mrs. Stapleton, on whom 
the terrors of the preceding night had 
told seriously, was utterly overpowered. 
She sank down in a fainting condition. 
Mrs. Ball was summoned, and “ Baby ” 
was put down on the cabin floor to crawl 
about on all-fours, at once a playmate 
and a plaything for Brian. 

In a few days “ Baby ” ceased to cry 
i for her mamma, and made herself 
! thoroughly at home in her new quarters, 


i 


notwithstanding an occasional bump, 
for which Brian consoled her with kisses, 
as proud to be her guardian as Hesba 
might have been of a new doll. 

In those few days Captain Stapleton, 
who was kept much on deck by baffling 
winds and squally weather, saw little 
of either his wife or the children, who 
would have been in sorry plight but for 
good-natured Mrs. Ball, a fisherman’s 
daughter, on whom the rolling and 
tossing of the ship made no im¬ 
pression. 

It gave him great pain when he 'did 
come below to find how weak and pro¬ 
strate his dear wife continued, and how 
indifferent she appeared when he made 
a suggestion that “we had better call 
the little lass ‘ Mercy,’ as a memorial of 
her merciful and miraculous preserva¬ 
tion,” feeling assured that it arose from 
no want of motherliness or humanity, 
but was a proof how very detrimental 
was the sea voyage on which he had 
built such sanguine hopes. 

Fanny Stapleton’s system had received 
a shock from terror and exposure follow¬ 
ing close on excessive sea-sickness, and 
squally weather was not calculated to 
restore her. She was seldom able to 
leave her berth, and all active care for 
Brian and Mercy fell on Mary Ball; at 
which no one lamented more than Mrs. 
Stapleton. 

At Madeira, Captain Stapleton would 
have left his wife behind in a doctor’s 
care, but this she opposed with all the 
strength she had remaining. She was 
afraid she would die among strangers, 
and never behold husband or child 
again. 

And so, much against that husband’s 
altered judgment, wife and son remained 
on board to suffer all the discomforts of 
a protracted and hazardous voyage, and 
to encounter in the Indian seas a 
tornado to which the storm in the Bay 
of Biscay was as nothing; when top¬ 
masts snapped and rigging tore away 
like twine, when all was confusion 
above and below, and only a miracle 
saved the “Ariel” from the bottom of 
the sea. 

Who shall tell the brave man’s com¬ 
punctious visitings as he uttered a re¬ 
solve never to suffer wife or child to 
cross the seas again ? 

“ It is my vocation,” he said ; “ I can¬ 
not change it, but it shall never be my 
son’s.” 

On that son a nameless horror seemed 
to have fallen; brave, fearless to reck¬ 
lessness in all other respects, his reluct¬ 
ance to re-embark at the Cape, where the 
“Ariel ” had stopped to refit, was mani¬ 
fest, as was his eager restlessness to be 
once more at home with Hesba. And 
it was not all due to his love or his fears 
for little Mercy, though the way the poor 
thing clung to him and he to the child 
was something remarkable, and Mercy’s 
danger, and the bumps she got all un¬ 
conscious of it, were more pain to him 
than any knocking about of his own. 
But towards the end of their long voyage 
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his protegee had learned the free use of 
her feet, and accommodated herself to 
the roll of the vessel better than her 
t acher. 

Glad were they all when a brisk 
March wind carried them past the for¬ 
midable Black Rock, safe up the Mersey 
to the port of Liverpool once more; 
glad were they all to feel themselves at 
home once again ; glad were the home- 
birds to welcome the sea-birds back to 
their nest; and great was the wonder 
and rejoicing of Hesba over the fledgling 
brought back ; “a new sister actually 
blown into Brian’s very face by the 
wind,” as Hesba proclaimed to the 
maids in the kitchen and her young 
schoolfellows out of doors. He had 
kept his promise, and brought her won¬ 
derful Chinese toys, tropical sea-shells 
which had stolen the tints of the rain¬ 
bow, and a carved work-box which 
rivalled her mamma’s; but he had 
brought no curiosity so charming as the 
wind’s contribution—Mercy. Even the 
extreme delicacy of mamma could not 
damp the delight of petting and patron¬ 
ising the pretty new playmate, who stood 
in some danger of being as much 
spoiled on land as she had been on 
shipboard. 

Many were the advertisements Captain 
Stapleton framed and inserted in differ¬ 
ent newspapers during his stay on land, 
but no parents or relatives were forth¬ 
coming to claim their lost child, now 
about three years of age. At last Cap¬ 
tain Stapleton came to the conclusion 
that the steamer, which had evidently 
met with some disaster, must have 
foundered during the night. Had 
she run aground some tidings 
would have been received at 
Lloyd’s. He heard, too, that a 
steamship was reported “mis¬ 
sing” about that time. He 
ceased to advertise, and 
little Mercy, who was too 
well cared for to know 
aught of her own desola¬ 


tion, took her place in the family to 
be caressed and indulged, and claimed 
by Brian as his own exclusive property; 
and but for a nursemaid, introduced 
for her especial behoof and that of the 
delicate lady, she would have grown up 
in ignorance of her dependence. 

She knew no parents but those of 
Brian and Hesba; and when Captain 
Stapleton once more went back to his 
ship and the sea, after the vessel had 
been thoroughly overhauled, she was by 
no means the least reluctant to part 
from him. 

Yet his wife, still a sufferer from the 
one voyage, hung upon his neck more 
loth than ever to let him depart; for did 
she not now know by experience that of 
which she had before only a hazy 
notion ? And he himself went aboard 
with less vivacity than of old, though 
his faith in the “ Ariel ” and in the great 
Ruler of sea and land was more assured 
than ever. 

From that voyage Captain Stapleton 
never returned. He was known to 
have landed a cargo at Hong Kong, 
to have shipped a return cargo of tea 
and silk, to have touched at the Cape 
and at St. Helena; but 
nothing more was 
ever 


seen of the “Ariel” than floating sea- 
chests, a boat keel upwards bearing her 
name, and a cabin-boy drifting on a 
spar, who died an hour after he was 
picked up. 

She was gazetted at Lloyd’s as “ Lost 
with all hands,” and the Woodside 
cottage was filled with weeping and 
lamentation. 

There was other lamentation besides 
that of the bereaved relatives. 

Mr. Robert Mason’s sorrow was almost 
as deep, and had a twofold origin. 

As a man, he grieved for the loss of 
his bosom friend. As a business man , 
a shipbroker, who had somewhat out¬ 
stepped his limit, and turned under¬ 
writer for once on his own account, he 
grieved after another fashion for a loss 


u SHE WOULD CALL THE THREE CHILDREN AROUND HER. 
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"which would tell heavily on his credit 
and his balance at the bank. 

He had negotiated the insurance of 
ship and cargo with others, it is true, 
but his own private venture was a full 
third of the whole sum, and he would be 
■called upon by the executors to make 
the loss good for the benefit of Captain 
Stapleton’s heirs and creditors. 

Who were the executors ? He felt 
assured that he would be named as 
one ; the drowned man had no closer 
friend that he knew of; in that case 
might he not contrive to pay the insur¬ 
ance money at intervals, or defer it until 
more convenient to himself ? 

But was he an executor ? 

No man could have been more 
attentive to the widow of a dead friend 
than was Mr. Mason at this time. 

Fanny Stapleton, who had not yet 
recovered from the ill effects of her own 
long and disastrous sea voyage, suc¬ 
cumbed under the fresh shock, and 
abandoning- herself to grief was in¬ 
capable of thought or action. She 
would call the three children round her, 
clasp them in her arms, weep bitterly 
over their helplessness and orphanhood, 
then dismiss them as so many additions 
to her poignant anguish. 

Of business she was utterly incapable, 
and to her Mr. Mason’s offer to relieve 
her of its details, and save her the ex¬ 
pense of a solicitor was a benignant 
act calling for grateful thanks. 

Thereupon recurred the question of 
executorship, and how far he was em- 
powed to act by the will of the dead ; for 
a will had assuredly been made and 
lodged in the hands of the elder Mrs. 
Stapleton for safety. 

And now ensued a hunt for the will. 

Old Mrs. Stapleton was convinced she 
had placed it in a drawer of an antique 
oaken bureau along with other papers. 
This bureau had held Stapleton papers 
and other articles for many generations, 
and at its escritoire-flap the late doctor 
had indited his first love-letters and his 
latest contributions to the Lancet. 

A will there assuredly was, and the 
seeker knew it; but, although she ran¬ 
sacked the bureau from end to side, no 
will was to be found. 

(To be continued.) 



PUZZLE No. 7. 

A lad there was, I’m sad to say, 

Would go on eating all the day 
Of penny buns and ices. 

He went into a baker’s once 
(At reckoning he was a dunce)— 

Yet longing for the nicies— 

Said, “Mr. Shopman, please agree 
That you will freely give to me 
As much good coin as now I own 
And have safe in my pocket. 

I will on tarts a sixpence spend, 

So you’ll be gainer—and my friend.” 

The baker did, it paid him. 

This left the lad with still some change, 

He to another shop did range, 

The offer same repeated : 

“ If you’ll give me as much again 
As 1 have in my pocket, plain 

Good coin, I’ll here a sixpence spend.” 

The baker thought—found it would do— 

And sold his cakes all sweet and new. 

A third time did our gay young spark 
Get buns—we may say in the dark ; 

But now his tune was changed. 

“ If you’ll give me as much as I 
Have in my pocket, ail. my store 
I’ll spend with you—no less, nor more.” 

This baker, too, -was clever, 

And Tom got yet another fill; 

The baker—sixpence in his till. 

Tom went home penniless to bed, 

Some say he had an aching head. 

This is no catch—from cash he parted ; 

How much had Tom when first he started ? 

Not sixpence, mind—that’s what all guess ; | 
Now was it more or was it less ? 

Riddle No. 8. 

The following ingenious riddle, by the late ! 
Bishop of Winchester (Samuel Wilberforce), 
sent to the Editor by one of his young friends, I 
may interest the readers of The Girl’s Own ! 
Paper :— 

I have a large box, two lids, two caps, two j 
musical instruments, two established measures, i 
and a great many articles a carpenter cannot , 
do without. Then I have always about me a 
couple of good fish, and a great number of 
smaller size and tribe, two lofty trees, fine 
flowers, and the fruit of an indigenous tree. 
Two playful animals, and a great many of a 
smaller and less tame tribe. Two halls or 
places of worship, some weapons of warfare, 
and the steps of an hotel. The House of 
Commons on the eve of division, two students ! 
or rather scholars, some Spanish grandees to 
wait upon me. All pronounce me a wonder¬ 
ful piece of mechanism, but few have num¬ 
bered up the strange medley of things which 
make up my whole. 

Anagram No. 9. 

I am a word of letters five ; 

If at my meaning you arrive 
I bind things fast together. 

One letter change, and, passing strange, 

I loose them from each other. 


Answer 

to Riddle No. 4. 

—The Armada. 


Fifteen Eighty-Ei 

ight. 

Tempe 

Fucinus Lacus Elephantis 

Herculaneum Ida 

Issus 

Egypt 

Falernus 

Ganges 

Antioch 

Tadmor, or 

Hellespont 

Rome 

Palmyra 

Thebes 

Mycenae 

Etruria 

Yunnun 

Alexandra 

a Ephesus 

Eden 

Damascus 

Nineveh 

Ithaca 

Africa 


Germania 



Hoi- 



Troy 


Answer to Riddle No. 5.—Scissors. 
Answer to Riddle No. 6.—A Chair. 


MARGARET. 

A Sketch on Board Ship. 

By the Author of “ The Dingy House at 
Kensington,” See., Sec. 

[llil Y SHALL 

I d B never for- 

1 1 9 get her. 

Many of us 
who went 
that voy¬ 
age in the 
“ Duns ter 
Hall” have 
good rea¬ 
son to rc- 
m c mber 
her sweet 
voice and 
fresh girl-' 
ish face. 
She was 
s i x t e e n— 
seventeen, 
perhaps — 
not more 
c e r t ainly ; 
a brown- 
eyed girl 
with soft 
eyes and a 

tender, laughing mouth. I always remember 
her hair; it was soft and shining, the colour 
of her eyes, and tied simply back with a 
black ribbon. "When I saw her first she was 
waving her hand to an elderly placid-looking 
man who went off in the steam-tug at Graves¬ 
end ; the tears were in her eyes and trickled 
down her cheeks when she turned away at 
last and looked sadly round the ship, that had 
now finally started on its long journey to 
foreign lands. 

“It is so sad, saying goodbye and seeing 
one’s friends go; one can’t help feeling it,” 
she said, seeing I was watching her, and 
speaking in an apologetic voice. “ Hadn’t 
you anyone to see you off*?” she asked 
wonderingly, almost pityingly, forgetting her¬ 
self in an instant. 

“No,” I said, “but I am going to my 
husband in Natal; 1 hope I shall bring him 
home soon. Are you going out alone ?” 

“ Yes, quite alone. 1 am not strong, there’s 
something the matter with my chest, so I am 
going to my brother in Madeira for a year. 
They think the climate will do me good, only 
it’s so hard leaving father and Granny ; how¬ 
ever, I shall be back and strong in a yen r. 
It’s no good giving way,” she added suddenly, 
trying to pull herself together and be brave. 
“ I heard a poor little baby crying downstairs. 
I think the mother’s ill. I must go and look 
after it.” 

“ The stewardess will-” I began, but 

she had disappeared almost before my first 
word was said. Half an hour later I passed 
an open cabin door. Margaret was sitting on 
a low stool, soothing a child. The mother, 
evidently ill and prostrate, was lying in the 
berth above. 

“ I have given the mother some tea, but it 
has not done her any good,” she said, looking 
up as I passed ; “ and the baby isn’t well.” 

“ Arc you not afraid of being ill yourself ? ” 
I asked, looking in at the close, crowded 
cabin. 

“Oh, no; I believe consumptive people 
seldom are sea-sick,” she answered, lightly pat¬ 
ting the baby. As I went towards the saloon 
I heard her begin to sing in a low voice a 
nursery lullaby to the child. 

I didn’t see her the next day, nor the two 
following days. We were crossing the Bay. of 
Biscay, and circumstances obliged me, as it did 
the majority of passengers on board the “ Dun- 
ster Hall,” to remain out of sight. On the 
fourth day I ventured on deck in the evening, 
















and sat in a Madeira chair, trying to forget the 
movement of the waves. We had got into a 
warmer latitude, but the evening air was 
chilly, and I shivered and pulled my woollen 
wrap closer round me, and sat thinking of the 
new land I was going to and the dear faces I 
was longing to see. I was almost asleep when 
I felt a warm shawl put quietly round my 
shoulders. “I was afraid you would take 
cold; and have brought you something soft and 
warm,” the pleading voice said. 

“ My child, you ought not to be out in the 
night air; you must go in directly,” I re¬ 
monstrated. 

“ I have been out cveiy night, I like it so,” 
she answered. 

I shall never forget that girl’s voice as long 
as I live; there was a tender sadness in it 
that seemed as if it had known the sorrows 
of all other people. 

“ What have you been doing all this time ? 
Have you been ill ? ” 

“ Oh, no. I have been busy with the baby; 
it is a dear little thing, and then there’s 
a poor man going back to the Cape with his 
wife and nine children, and they are all ill, and I 
have been reading when I had time, and I am 
going to sing to the Captain presently if the 
ship doesn’t roll about too much,” and she 
laughed merrily—the idea of the ship rolling 
about was fun to her. “ So you see it hasn’t 
been dull! ” What a remark to make, when 
we had been plunging through the Bay of 
Biscay ! 

“ But don’t you get tired and want to 
rest ?” 

“Yes, and I do; I come and sit on deck 
and look at the sky, it makes me think of 
Granny—poor dear Granny ! but they’ll all 
take care of her.” 

“ Miss Margaret,” a cheery voice said—I 
only heard the voice for I dared not look 
round—“ wasn’t it to-night you promised to 
sing me a song or two ? and there’s the piano 
open and at your service.” 

“I’m coming, Captain, I am coming,” she 
answered blithely, and in a moment she had 
.gone. I heard the sound of the piano a few 
minutes later and ventured down into the 
saloon. She was singing in a small, sweet— 
oh ! so sweet a voice, old ditties that one 
had heard years and years ago, and hardly 
since, but had never forgotten. It was such a 
happy voice ; it seemed as if she must have 
taken lessons from the birds that sang in the 
springtime woods. I sat down at the end of 
the saloon, listening—thinking rather than 
listening—for her voice seemed like a mess¬ 
age from far away and long ago. A rough, big, 
man, with a thick yellow watch-chain, came 
and sat down beside me. 

“ It does one good to hear them old songs,” 
he said, opening a conversation without any 
more ado. “ And that young lady, she’s been 
just a blessing on board, she has; she’s been 
the only one up when all of us was down.” He 
waited a few minutes as if expecting me to 
say something, and then went on. “ I am 
going bade to the Cape with my missus and 
the young ’uns. We’ve been there these twelve 
years, and went home to England thinking 
we’d like it, but we didn’t.” 

“Didn’t like it! ” I exclaimed in amazement. 
He was the only man I ever met that, after 
long years of absence, had no sentiment for 
his mother country. 

“No, mum, I can assure you we didn’t. 
You see, all our friends were scattered about, 
and they’d forgot us, and we couldn’t get 
settled down anywhere, though we’d made 
some money and wanted nothing from anyone. 
So we are going back to where we are known 
and respected. And, as I was going to say, 
the missus is ill, and I’ve nine young ’uns, all 
•shapes and sizes, for two of ’em are cripples, 
and they are big and little and middling-” 

“ I can’t sing again, Captain—I will to¬ 
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morrow night,” I heard Margaret say; “I 
think I am tired.” She went to one of the 
long seats in the corner, and curled herself up 
as if to rest. “ I am very tired,” she said 
softly, as if apologising for resting, when I 
went up to her, “ and singing makes me think 
so of Granny.” 

“ But you are going to your brother ? ” 

Her face lighted up in a moment. “ Oh, 
yes, dear Jack ! It will be so good to see 
him. I shall keep house for him.” 

And so the evening passed and the next day 
came, and we were in smoother water and a still 
warm climate. I only saw Margaret twice all 
that day; once she was sitting on deck with 
the baby that had first engaged her sym¬ 
pathies, and the second time she was down¬ 
stairs watching the children’s dinner, three or 
four little faces looked up lovingly at her every 
now and then, one of them belonged to a 
crippled child of nine. “ This is one of the 
nine children of the man you were talking 
with while I was singing last night,” she said, 
looking up gaily as 1 passed by, and she put 
| her hand on the poor pale-faced child’s 
! shoulder. 

“ I should think that young lady is a great 
help to you with the children,” I remarked to 
the stewardess; “ she seems half a mother to 
them all.” 

“Indeedshe is,” the woman answered in a 
grateful voice. “ There’s so many, I don’t 
really know what I should have done but 
for her. There are nine of the little Smiths 
and the mother ill, and she’s been in 
and out among them all the time.” I 
saw no more of her till the evening, I 
shall never forget seeing her then. She sat 
reading in the corner of tlie saloon. I 
remember that her book had a green cover, 
that the handkerchief on her neck was white 
with round black spots on it. The Captain 
entered and looked round. The father of the 
nine children came in, and almost at the same 
moment the two men asked the girl to sing. 

“ Come, Miss Margaret,” the former said ; 
“We lose you to-morrow, and we must have 
one or two songs before we part.” 

“ I am so tired,” she answered, wistfully. 

“No, no, we are not going to let you off,” 
the big man said. “ Come along now, and give ! 
us ‘ The Old Folks at Home ’ once more.” ! 
She rose and went to the piano. 

“I can assure you, mum,” the man said, ' 
speaking to a lady on his left just as he had ; 
spoken to me the previous night, “ what we 
should have done without that young lady I 
don’t know : nine young ’uns I’ve with me, 
all of ’em ill, the missus down too, and the 
stewardess nearly worked off her legs.” 

He stopped, for the voice at the piano began, 

“ The Old Folks at Home.” There was some¬ 
thing different in her tone, something inexpres¬ 
sibly sad and touching. Then she sang the 
plaintively solemn hymn, written by one whose 
young life, like her own, was swift ebbing 
to its close :— 

“ Abide with me ; fast falls the even-tide ; 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide, 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me!” 

She was very tired I thought, they ought 
not to have asked her to-night. 

The tears came up into her sweet eyes and 
chased each other down her cheeks. 

They carried her into her cabin. I sat by her 
side all through the long night; all through the 
hours of dawning day, for she grew danger¬ 
ously ill. At eight o’clock we were at 
Madeira. Almost as soon as the gangway 
was open, a young man, weak, well-meaning, 
and commonplace, with a budding mous¬ 
tache, stepped eagerly on board. I was 
watching for him. 

“ I want to find my sister, Miss Margaret 
Carter,” he said. I took him down to her 
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when he had been told the state of things. 
She sprang up as he entered flushed with joy. 

“Oh, Jack!” she said, “Oh, Jack, my 
darling, I am so glad to see you ! Oh, Jack!” 
and she fell bade in his arms exhausted. I 
made a sign to him not to let her be so excited. 

“ Hush, Maggie,” he said, kissing her 
fondly. “ You must be quiet, I’m going to get 
a hammock to take you ashore. You’re going 
to take care of me and keep me straight as 
you used. You must not be so excited.” 
She lay back with a calm, satisfied look on 
her face. 

“ It’s six years since Jack went away,” she 
said to herself. When he went out to arrange 
about the landing, I went on deck with him 
to look up at the beautiful land a little way 
beyond, at the sunshine, and the flowers, and 
the wonderful hills of Madeira. I only stayed 
a moment; going down I met the rough man, 
the father of the nine children. In his hand he 
held a gold chain. 

“ I want to give this to Miss Margaret,” he 
said. “ I can assure you, mum, if she was 
one of my own I couldn’t feel more for her.” 
We went to the cabin. He waited outside 
while I went in. She held out her hand, 
there was a strange look in her eyes. 

“Kiss me,” she said. “Tell Jack—the 
baby is crying,” (thinking of others to the 
last), “ poor Granny, but she has the others. 

Oh, dear, dear Jack !-” and she fell back 

with hands clasped as if in prayer, and the 
soft eyes closed for evermore. The rough man 
stood aghast, the gold chain dangling in his 
hands, the tears in his eyes. 

“ She’s gone to Heaven if ever anyone did,” 
he said, “It was made for such as her.” 

“ Amen I” I answered through my sobs. 

That is all I have to tell you about her. 
They carried her on shore and buried her 
among the flowers her eyes had never looked 
upon, in the strange land in which she had 
come to seek life and found death. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Dentifrice. —In three pints of boiling 
water dissolve two ounces of borax ; before it 
becomes cold, add a teaspoonful of tincture of 
myrrh and a tablespoonful of spirits of cam¬ 
phor. Bottle the mixture for use. Half a 
wine glassful placed in a tumbler of water 
will be the right proportion. 

Ink Stains, to Remove. —Cream of tar¬ 
tar and salts of sorrel, i oz. of each. Mix 
well and keep in a stoppered bottle. 

Pickle for Tongues or Beef.—W ater, 

1 gallon ; common salt, 2 lbs.; saltpetre, 4 
oz.; sal prunella, 1 oz.; brown sugar, lb. 
Boil the whole well together. A tongue 
should be pickled fourteen days before it is 
considered well cured. 

Lemon Cheese Cakes. —Take 1 lb. 
crushed loaf sugar. J lb. butter, six eggs, 
leaving out two of the whites, the grated 
rind of two and the juice of three lemons. 
Place the whole in a saucepan, and let simmer 
until it thickens to the consistenc}' of honey, 
stirring the whole time. When cold place in 
jars for use ; it will keep twelve months. 

Lemon Jelly, to make, squeeze the juice 
from twelve lemons, and add 1 lb. loaf sugar, 

2 oz. isinglass. Let it boil twenty minutes ; 
then strain it. 

Baking Powder. —Carbonate of soda, 
1 oz. ; tartaric acid, f oz.; flour, j lb. Mix 
thoroughly, and keep tightly covered in a dry 
place. 

Recipe for Blanc-mange. —To a pint of 
milk add three table-spoonfuls of hominy, with 
a little salt; boil gently until it thickens, when 
add about ^ pint more milk; boil until suffi¬ 
ciently thick, add sugar and flavouring to taste. 
Pour into a mould and serve cold, with jam or 
stewed fruit. 
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VARIETIES. 

Irresistible Charms. —■'When girls are 
grown up, they begin to be courted and 
caressed : then they think that the recom¬ 
mending themselves to the affections of the 
men is the only business they have to attend 
to, and so fall to dressing and practising 
all the little engaging arts peculiar to their 
sex. But it is lit they should be given to 
understand that there are other attractions 
much more powerful than these; that the 
respect men pay them is not due to their 
beauty so much as to their modesty and 
innocence and unaffected virtue. And these 
are the true, the irresistible charms, such as 
will make the surestandmost lasting conquests. 
If, as a celebrated writer has remarked, girls 
would spend their time, not so much in 
weaving nets as in making cages, there would 
be fewer unhappy marriages to deplore. There 
is no reason why they should be more anxious 
to captivate than to retain ; prolonged occupa¬ 
tion of a conquered territory is quite as much 
to be gloried in as conquest itself. 

The following is perhaps the best definition 
of an “Irish Bull” ever given: “Whenever 
you see a lot of cows lying down in a field and 
one of them standing up, that's an Irish Bull.” 

The world without woman would be a 
perfect blank, like a sheet of paper, not even 
ruled. 

A Clown.—“ When I wath a little boy,” 
lisped a fop to a young lady, “all my hopeth 
in life were thentered on being a clown.” 
“ How seldom one’s youthful ambition is 
so completely realised !” was her reply. 

The Late Duke of Wellington.— 
The following anecdote of the Duke of 
Wellington is worthy of being preserved : — 
Some years ago it was proposed to him to 
purchase a farm in the neighbourhood of 
Strathfieldsaye, which lay contiguous to his 
estate, and was therefore a valuable acquisi¬ 
tion, to which he assented. When the pur¬ 
chase was completed, his steward congratu¬ 
lated him upon having had such a bargain, 
as the seller was in difficulties, and forced 
to part with it. “ What do you mean 
by a bargain?” said the duke. The other 
replied, “It was valued at ^1,100, and we have 
got it for^800.” “In that case,” said the 
duke, “you will please to cany the extra ^300 
to the late owner, and never talk to me of 
cheap land again.” 

Trite Religion. —The spirit of true religion 
breathes gentleness and affability. It gives a 
native, unaffected ease to the behaviour. It 
is social, kind, and cheerful. 

Distance of the Stars.— According to 
our present knowledge Alpha Centauri is the 
nearest to us of all the stars; but this is 
distant from us more than 200,000 times the 
mean distance of the sun from the earth— 
more than 19,000,000,000,000 miles. Light 
travels at the incredible speed of 192,000 
miles in a second, yet a very simple calcula¬ 
tion will show that a light ray leaving a 
Centauri will not reach our eye till the end 
of three years and seven months.— Guillemin. 

Making Melodies. —It is a pleasant 
sign if you can pick out pretty melodies on 
the key-board ; but if such come to you un¬ 
sought, and not at the pianoforte, rejoice, for 
it proves that the inward sense of tone 
pulsates within you. Fingers must do what 
the head wills ; not the reverse.— Schumann. 

The memory ought to be a store-room. 
Many turn theirs rather into a lumber-room ; 
nay, even stores grow mouldy and spoil unless 
aired and used betimes, and then they too 
become lumber.— Guesses at Truth. 



DRESS. 

Dot. —We consider that glove-cleaning at home 
proves more frequently a failure than a success; 
but perhaps the following methods maybe amongst 
the best. Put on the gloves, and then wash 3'our 
hands in the ordinary way in spirits of turpentine. 
Then hang up to dry, either in a warm place, 
or a current of air. The other recipe is this. Fold 
a towel together in four or more thicknesses, spread 
the glove on it, dip a piece of flannel in some milk, 
rub off a good quantity of soap upon it; then hold 
the wrist part of the glove in the left hand, and 
rub it firmly down towards the finger-ends. Do 
not think the glove spoilt because, if a white one, it 
looks yellow, or if dark still worse. When dried it 
will recover its colour. 

Mariana. —When a black dress has once been 
stained you can never make it really look like new 
again. Of course, take what care you may, 
accidents caused by others may ruin your mourn¬ 
ing. A handful of figleaves, boiled in two quarts 
of water until reduced to a pint, will remove stains 
from bombazines, cloth, crape, &c., a sponge being 
dipped in the decoction, ana the dress carefully and 
gently rubbed with it. But if strict economy be 
very essential, we advise you always to wear an apron 
in the house, and a pair of long cuffs reaching to 
the elbow. They may be of brown-holland, braided 
with black. 

Polly. —We scarcely think that pointed-toed shoes 
and boots will remain long in fashion, because they 
distort the foot so much, and make the nails grow 
in. American shoes are not so shaped. 

J. S. W.—We are not surprised at your failure with 
benzoline, having often seen light silks completely 
spoilt by it. You might try it on a black one with 
success, or on a black stuff dress. For any kind of 
black stuff or cloth a red-hot poker will answer 
equally well, and you need only be careful not to 
scorch it. A light coloured dress, of whatever 
material, may be freed from spots of wax or grease 
by scraping “French chalk” very finely upon them, 
rubbing in the chalk with the point of the finger. 
After leaving it to absorb the grease for some hours 
shake out the dust, and re-apply the chalk if 
necessary, and on both sides of the cloth. 

ART. 

Rose. —The cuts you receive in your attempts at 
wood-carving may be attributed to your holding 
your panel with the left hand. This should never 
be done, as being not only an insecure method of 
keeping the wood steady, but endangering the 
receipt of a very painful wound. Should you 
possess some old four legged table into which there 
would be no harm in the driving in of nails, procure 
two strips of wood, cut square, one of a foot and a 
half, the other of one foot long and from half an 
inch to an inch in thickness. Nail the longest on 
to the table, at about a foot from the edge—or 
according to the depth of your panel; and secure 
the other, at the left-hand extremity of the long 
piece, at right angles with it and reaching to the 
edge of the table. This will form a kind of sham 
tray into the corner of which you can fix your panel. 
Your left hand will then be free to steady and guide 
the tool which is held in the right. Should you 
have no common deal table, you must get a deal 
tray having a rim at the top and the left side as 
described, and- a corresponding rim underneath: 
only at the contrary end and side,—by which it can 
be fixed on to the corner of any table. The reason 
that you break the cups of the acorns, when you 
attempt to hollow them out, is because you did not 
first scoop-out a round hole in the wood, before you 
began to shape the sides. 

Intending Artist— Your paint-brushes appear to 
be too small. No good under-tint fora sky could 
be produced by a little brush. Turn your card¬ 
board or pad upside down towards you, a little 
sloped downwards, having first damped it, and fill 
a,larger brush with the tint you have prepared, of 
which there should be sufficient made at once. 
Pass the brush softly from one side of the sky to the 
other, beginning at the horizon, drawing all the 
running drops quickly downwards towards yourself, 
till you reach the edge of the pad. Then leave it so 


to dry. You should not re-dip your brush while 
making the sky if possible to avoid it. If you wish 
to vary it wii*h white clouds, leave spaces of the 
paper untinted in the forms required. No sky could 
be well represented by means of a half dry, or small 
sized brush, needing continual replenishing. 

Muriel.- —Your plan of preparing wax for modelling 
is not quite correct. It should be done by means 
of a very small quantity of Venice turpentine, and 
flake white in fine powder. Should you require a 
tinted wax, substitute any colour you please for the 
flake white. 

WORK. 

Margaret.—N o crewels are very fine. You will have 
to untwist it and make use of a single strand if the 
work be very delicate. 

Nell. —Owing to the durability of crewel-work, the 
convenience of being able to wash it, and the inter¬ 
est connected with it as an ancient style of work- 
applicable alike to furniture and wearing appareii 
—it is not likely’ ever to be wholly laid aside; more 
especially by those whose artistic taste and know¬ 
ledge of drawing contribute the additional pleasure 
to the work of designing patterns for themselves. 

RECREATION. 

Dolly. —Amongst the newest and most curious of 
to3’s are the mechanical picture-books. These are 
sold in a handsome carved-wood case, and on 
pulling a wire attached to each picture the animal 
or bird represented upon it will bark, mew, grunt, 
bleat, low, squeak, or crow, as the case maybe. 
A doll may now be had that will say either “ Papa,” 
or “ Mamma,” according as you press the right or 
the left arm. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

Louise. —The best method for sweetening meat when 
tainted, either through forgetfulness or soft 
weather, is to put a few pieces of charcoal, each 
about the size of an egg, into the pot or saucepan 
with the meat or the fish to be boiled. 

INI. G.—Hold the table napkins that are stained by 
wine in a saucepan of milk, while boiling on the 
fire, till the discoloration disappear. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Martha. —Spots in the face are certainly trying. 
Natural ill-health may produce them, as well as poor 
living, or excess in regard to it. But if careful m 
diet, and in the avoidance of sweetmeats that 
cause acidity, and they still trouble you, a few 
additional hints may be given. Take your rest 
from reading and work just after your meals, 
especially dinner; do not on any account stoop your 
head after eating. Wash your face thoroughly 
with good soap. If the pores be not -well cleansed, 
they fill; and irritations are the result of this 
stopping-up with dirt and perspiration that ought 
to pass away. If these measures be not successful, 
consult a doctor. 

Maudik and M.D.—We are sorry to say that you will 
not be eligible for a prize. If you were only a day 
older than nineteen next May-day, you would still 
be debarred from competing for a prize. 

May.—R ead, carefully and prayerfully, the article on 
Earning One's Living, in No. 5.—We trust it will 
suggest a way to you to help to support your little 
brothers and sisters. Should 30U want any im¬ 
mediate information on any particular point, let us 
know and we, with Miss S. F. A. Caulfcild’s kind 
assistance, will gladly do our best to supply it. 

X. Y. Z.—No. Bo3*s may not compete. 

M. F.—Count the average number of words in a line, 
and lines in a column, and then sec that your essay 
is about three times this length. 

Nettie. —Yes, any- girls under twenty-one are 
eligible for a Certificate, of Merit in connection 
with our Prize Competitions, but of course theirs 
will have to be excellent work, as the age of the 
competitor will always be taken into account. 

L. D. H.—C. S. J[.—Articles on Coral-stitching and 
Crewel-work will shortly appear. 

A Lily of the Valley. —We do not think it at all 
fair that boy-s should compete for the Girls’ Prizes— 
although were such a thing allowed we are sure 
that girls would still maintain their own high 
ground. However, it is our rule that boys should 
be debarred an entrance into the field. AVe believe 
that girls may not now compete for the prizes con¬ 
nected with the Boy's Own Paper. 

Sally. —The back of the bed-satchel is to be worked 
in one piece onl3*, and the two pockets stitched on 
afterwards. 

Violet. —Read the article in No. 5, and if you want 
any r more information write to us again. 

A.A.—(1) Whichever 3*ou think better. (2) Use some 
good copybooks. 

Allahabad. —The prizes will be paid in mone3 r . The 
dimensions of the satchel are given with the direc¬ 
tions. 

Esperance. —The essay- should be long enough to 
admit of its being printed to occupy a page of our 
magazine. Y r e will consider 3'our suggestion. 

Amy. —Yes. 

Miss Lawrence. —The paintings in water colours 
must all be original and not copied from other 
works. 

Alice M. Goffin. —Unfortunately 3-011 are not 
eligible for prizes, but you may try for a Certificate 
of Merit. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


St. Valentine’s day, the 14th of February, , 
is one of the best observed and most popular 
festivals in the calendar, at least with young 
people. It is t'he only festival when corre¬ 
spondence by letter plays the chief part, and 
when the language of the heart flows in streams 


through the post. Valentines are said to be 
on the decrease, but they are not so to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. If there is a slight falling off, it 
is owing to the introduction of Christmas, New 
Year, and Easter cards. But any decrease from 
this cause is balanced by the increase in the 


population and the extension of education 
amongst the lower classes, by whom the art 
of writing is more generally cultivated than 
formerly. 

It may be roughly estimated that last year 
the number of valentines which passed through 
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the London offices for despatch to the provinces 
amounted to 1,300,000. 

Nearly every officer employed in the Sorting 
and Letter Carriers’ offices in London gives 
voluntary extra attendance at the valentine 
season, for which extra pay is allowed, the 
amount varying according to the rank of each 
officer. 

When the number sent from London is so 
great, it may be imagined how vast the total 
must be throughout the country and within 
the metropolitan districts. In fact, the whole 
administration of the Post Office is put out of 
gear through the extraordinarily heavy work 
of this season. 

So far back in the mists pf antiquity is the 
origin of the various observances of St. 
Valentine, that a veil of legendary story 
covers them like a cloak. In England, how¬ 
ever, the origin of poetical valentines can be 
traced to the year 1415, when Charles, Duke 
of Orleans, was a prisoner in the Tower of 
London after the battle of Agincourt, and 
beguiled the weary hours of his captivity in 
writing the poetical effusions which are still 
to be seen, in the original manuscript, in the 
British Museum. John Lydgate, in a poem 
in praise of Queen Catherine, written in 1440, 
alludes to the practice of sending valentines 
as being then in fashion. Two hundred years 
later the practice appears to have varied, at 
least in the counties of Hereford and Wor¬ 
cester, according to the diary of Mistress Joyce 
Jeffereys, which appears in the pages of the 
A rchccologia. This lady makes careful note 
in her account-book of the pecuniary value of 
her valentine every year, between 1630 and 
1640; showing that it was then the custom 
for the lady to give the present—her valentine 
being the first person of the male sex who 
encountered her on the 14th of February. 
Pier entries are amusing :— 

“ Gave Tom Aston, for being my valentine, 
two shillings. Gave Mr. Dick Gravell, Cam. 
[sic) to be my valentine, one shilling. I gave 
Timothy Pickering, of Clifton-on-Teme, that 
was my valentine at Horn Castle, four 
pence.” 

No light is thrown on the reason of her 
valentine’s decrease in value year by year, so 
we may imagine what we please—either that 
the lady grew stingy, or, perhaps, poor. Why 
was Tom Aston worth “ two shillings,” and 
poor Timothy Pickering, of Clifton-on-Teme, 
worth only fourpence ? Mr. Dick Gravell had 
evidently lowered his value by “coming” to 
be the lady’s valentine — for though she 
honours him with “ Mr.,” she values him 
at a shilling below Mr. Tom Aston, who 
had certainly found a warm corner in her 
heart. 

In the reign of Charles II. the practice seems 
to have been a little different, if we may judge 
from the gossiping diary of Mr. Pepys; and 
the custom of sending some substantial and 
tangible proof of affection on the*part of the 
gentleman to the object of his affection was 
in vogue. Mr. Pepys boasts, in the “Diary,’ 
that he sent his wife, when she was staying at 
Sir W. Battens, “half-a-dozen pair of gloves, 
a pair of silk stockings, and garters, for her 
valentines ”; indeed Mrs. Pepys seems to 
have been rather sought after as a valentine, 
if we may judge from the diary; and her husband, 
in another place, makes entry of the fact that 
he has “ chosen my wife for my valentine, 
which will cost me ^5.” No small sum in 
those days, though we do not know why “ my 
wife” was so expensive a one. In the Paston 
Letters, too, are various records, during the 
15th century, of valentine choosing and the 
giving of presents. 

In “ Notes and Queries'” we find an entry 
of a written-valentine of the year 16B4 in 
rhyme, the author and the sender being one 
John Pirchall: 


“ These loving lines, which I to you have 
sent 

In secrecy, in my heart’s blood are pent. 

Ye knife I slipt, as I the pen did make, 

And freely bleeds, and will do, for your 
sake.” 

And so the valentine was written in the 
blood of the cut finger, the faded lines still 
showing the ruby stain ; the manner in which 
Mr. John Birchall tinned his accident to 
account being eminently praiseworthy and 
ingenious. 

Early in the next century we find a peculiar 
and entertaining custom obtaining ground both 
in the United Kingdom, and inmany parts of the 
Continent, particularly in Maine and Lorraine. 
On St. Valentine’s Eve the young persons of 
both sexes were used to assemble together, 
and, after writing the names of their respective 
friends, male and female, on little billets in 
equal numbers, they threw them into two recep¬ 
tacles, and then drew them out in pairs, 
lottery-wise, when the two persons whose 
names were drawn together were valentines to 
each other. It was incumbent on the gentle¬ 
man to remain bound to the service of his 
valentine for the space of a whole year, until 
the next 14th of February, and marriages were 
very often the result of these engagements. 
This was in some measure a revival of the 
chivalrous allegiance of mediaeval knighthood. 
Misson, a learned traveller at this period, 
writes that “the man stuck faster to the valen¬ 
tine that had fallen to him than to her to 
whom he had fallen ! ” 

An interesting mention of this habit of 
drawing valentines by lot is to be found in the 
“ British Apollo ” of January, 1761, where a 
querist asks, “ Supposing he has selected a 
valentine of the fair sex, whether he or she 
ought to make the present ? ” and, breaking 
into rhyme, concludes :— 

“ Suppose I’m her choice, 

And the better to show it, 

My ticket she wears 

That the whole town may know it.” 

These tickets sent to the fair one, it has 
been suggested, might have led to the present 
fashion of sending valentines by post, and 
possibly it is so ; but it must not be forgotten 
that, although there was no Post Office (as we 
now know it), there were plenty of messengers 
in very ancient days in England, and written 
valentines were both sent and received, as we 
have stated, soon after the battle of Agin¬ 
court, a.d. 1415. The practice, however, 
seems to have fallen into disuse in favour of 
drawing valentines by lot, or the chance of a 
first meeting on Valentine’s Day. 

From a collection of the last century valen¬ 
tines we select the following, which was very 
tastefully cut out with scissors :— 

“ Some draw Valentines by Lot, 

And some draw those that they love not; 
But I draw you, whom I love best, 

And choose you from among the rest. 

“ The Ring is round, and hath no End, 

And this I send to you my Friend; 

And if you take it in good part, 

I shall be glad with all my heart. 

“ But if you do these lines refuse, 

The Paper burn, pray me excuse. 

Excuse me now for being so bold, 

I should have wrote your name in Gold. 

But Gold was scarce, as you may think. 
Which made me write your name with ink. 
“Thos. Groom—Ann Jebb.” 

In this valentine was a gold ring, as shown by 
the stitches in the paper; but Miss Jebb married 
a Mr. Nunnerly, 1788, and became grand¬ 
mother of one of the “noble six hundred of 
the Balaclava charge,” who, on their retiring, 
earned back in safety one of his wounded 
officers, and received the Victoria Cross. I 


have quoted this effusion at length to show 
how very little changed, although nearly a 
century has passed, is the style of both the 
rhyme and the reason : the well-worn senti¬ 
ment, 

“ I choose you from among the rest 
Because, my dear, I love you best,” 

is very popular in the present year 1880. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention that 
special provision was made, in the days of 
choosing valentines by lottery, for the chance 
of the 14th of February being Ash Wednesday. 
In case it fell on that day, the knights and 
ladies were to assemble in the afternoon, 
having given the morning to their religious 
duties. In Bailey’s Dictionary the word 
Valentine is given under two headings :—1st, 

“ Valentines in England. About this time 
the birds choose their mates, hence the custom 
of young men and maidens choosing valentines 
or special loving friends.” 2nd, “Valentines 
in the Church of Rome. On this day saints 
are chosen as patrons.” Apropos of the 
latter, a writer in “Notes and Queries ” says 
that in religious communities, in Roman 
Catholic countries, it is quite customary on 
St. Valentine’s Day to draw a billet for the 
ensuing year, which is headed by the name of 
some saint, followed by a list of the virtues 
for which he or she was famous The person 
who draws the billet proposes to imitate the 
virtues of the saint during the coming year. 
The origin of this custom is of remote antiquity, 
and can be traced to heathen times. 

The feast of the Lupercalia was held by the 
old Romans on the 15th of February, at least, 
only two days later than that of the saint. It 
was held in honour of the god Pan; when, 
instead of taking up arms in defence of the 
gentler sex, it was the barbarous custom of 
the young men to run about the street and 
lash them with whips; and the women suffered 
without protest because of some superstitious 
fancy as to the special good luck attending the 
custom on that occasion. This feast was also 
kept in honour of Juno ; who was called from it 
Februarta, Februalis, and Februlla, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Douce in his illustrations of Shakes¬ 
peare. In these early times the names of young 
women were drawn out of a box by young men, 
and it is said that some Christian teachers used 
to substitute the names of saints for those of 
the women ; and that they brought about the 
substition of the 14th day of the month, being 
St. Valentine’s Day, possibly from the very 
appropriateness of the choice, with reference 
to the chivalrous conduct, which led to his 
ultimate martyrdom, as occurring within two 
days of the "time of the Lupercalia. The 
heathen rite, however, was not set aside by 
this attempt on the part of the Church to 
supersede it with one less objectionable and 
barbarous; although strenuous the exertions 
made, time after time, to suppress it. St. 
Francis de Sales, in the 17th century, went 
even further than his predecessors, for he even 
condemned the custom of drawing the names 
of living valentines, and strove to substitute 
those of saints, as before remarked, as patterns 
for the imitation of those who drew them. 

There is no English dedication in the name 
of St. Valentine; nor, according to Mrs. 
Jameson—the best authority on the subject— 
is there any recognised type, nor style, lor re¬ 
presenting him in religious art. So far as St. 
Valentine’s story can be gathered from history, 
it seems that he was put in chains by the 
Emperor Claudius the II., during his persecu¬ 
tion of the Christians, for having assisted and 
succoured many of the martyrs. Calpurnius, 
the Prefect of Rome, in whose charge he was 
left, committed him to the care of Asterius, 
his chief officer. Valentine used the oppor¬ 
tunity to preach to and convert his guard 
from heathenism, and Asterius was baptised, 
'with all his household, by Callistus, who was 
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1 hen Bishop of Rome. On this reaching the 
cars of the Emperor, Valentine was con¬ 
demned to be beaten with clubs, and after¬ 
wards beheaded. He suffered on the Flaminian 
Way, February 14th, 270. The connection of 
i he various customs I have mentioned with St. 
Valentine is considered to be purely accidental 
by some writers ; although it seems not im¬ 
possible to trace its origin to that source in the 
way before suggested, that St. Valentine hav¬ 
ing met his death in his endeavours to shield 
and heip his fellow-Christians, in commemo- 
intion of his Chivalrous conduct, his name 
may have been considered a suitable one under 
1.1 c circumstances; and adopted to give the 
sanction of Christianity to a practice of much 
earlier and heathen origin, which it was found 
impossible to uproot. 

Ihat well known Norman antiquary’ 
Frederic Pluquet explains the word “ valeh-*’ 
tin ” as signifying “ petit galantV.i and it 
seems that, in the.dialect of Normandy, both- 
valentin and galantm are used in this sense, 
galant and vciillant being derived frojn the 
Latin “valens.” The English word “ gal-, 
lant ” combines’ both the meanings, distin-. 
guished the one from the other by "the 
differing accentuation. 

In Normandy Valentine’s Day is . still a 

great festival, the peasantry having a custom 
of drawing lots for lovers, much resembling 
those I have described as existing in the 
middle ages ; so I must leave to wiser heads 
than my own the task of deciding whether 
the word be derived from the custom or the 
custom from the word. 

In Norwich and Norfolk, the keeping of 
this festival has grown into a universal system 
of giving presents. The principal recipients 
are, I believe, the children of the family; and 
the method is, to bring the parcel containing 
the presents to the door of the house for 
which they are intended, to give a loud rap, 
and then to run away, so that, when the door 
is opened, no one is to be seen. From recent 
accounts I should imagine That, in Norwich 
especially, the festival was more ..kept, than 
anywhere .ol.se, in England. , - »/ 

.A The affusions to valentines are -frequent in 
English.Classics,, from Chaucer to Goldsmith. 
Shakbspeai'e-ntakes p6or 'Ophelia singLe 
“^dofMrbw-! ‘His St; Valerttine’s-day, $ 
" All 111 flnr morning -berime, • ' * 

And L'a mild at your window, 

• , To'*be-yaur valentine !.’! 

In America St. Valentine’s Day is univer¬ 
sally observed ; the sums spent on the won¬ 
derful concoctions of white paper, satin and 

flowers, called a valentine, being very large. 
Grown people encourage the practice of send¬ 
ing them lor the purpose of amusing the 
children, rather, of course, than for their own 
edification. In England there has been a 
slight revival of the custom of sending a 
valentine in the shape of a present, and last 
year m the shops such small articles as purses, 
portemonaies, fans, fancy neckties, were to be 
seen put up in ornamental boxes, ready for 
transit by mail. If this good custom is 
revived, the more that the useful super¬ 
sedes the merely ornamental the better. 

That this is the opinion of our accomplished 
artist, M. E. E., is seen from her picture, 
where two girls have received the useful 
present of some pairs of gloves, which probably 
cost the sender no more than the pretty but 
flimsy and useless trifles which crowd the shop 
counters and windows. It would be a pleasant 
-and^ praiseworthy custom to make St. Valen¬ 
tine s Day a season of good deeds, expressing 
the feelings by them far more eloquently than 
in high-flown sentiments or silly rhymes. It 
might be a time when charitable gifts were 
sent, and when the poor and the friendless 
might be helped, without superseding the fun 
and the frolic of the young. 

Dora de Blaquiere. 



ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

JASPER MEADE. 


stood by 
the bed¬ 
side, wip- 
i n g her 
eyes. 

“If Mr. 
Meade had 
been at 
home, I 
would n’t 
have mind¬ 
ed half as 
much. A 
fine, hand¬ 
some, jo¬ 
vial, free- 
hearted 
gentleman 
he is, and 
he will be sorry, sure enough ! ” 

“ Why don’t you send for him ? He 
knew his wife was very ill, and I should 
hardly think he has gone far away,” 
said the doctor. 

“I don’t know his address. Mrs. 
Meade may have had it, but she never 
told me.” 

“ How long has Mr. Meade been 
absent ? ” 

“ Two days.” 

“Are there any friends of the family 
whom you could consult ? ” The doctor 
was drawing on his gloves; he was 
anxious to get off to his next patient, 
for his list was overcrowded, his daily 
round a long and harassing one, 


“What friends have they?” he re¬ 
peated, impatiently. 

“I never heard of any. There’s a 
little boy—Paul they call him, and he is 
boarding at the Rev. James Venn’s.” 

“ Couldn’t have a better man than 
Mr. Venn. Send for him, and he’ll in¬ 
struct you what to do. Good morning ! 
I must be off; I’m rather late on my 
rounds to-day.” 

Iwo days after his wife’s death Jasper 
returned, and then he found the blinds 
of the house drawn down, Phillis already 
in her coffin, and the funeral arrange¬ 
ments progressing under the supervision 
of the curate. 

Loud and demonstrative *were the 
widower’s laments. He flung himself 
on his knees beside the bed ; he clasped 
the thin cold hand of the sleeping figure, 
called it his “beautiful Phillis,” his 
“ dear departed angel.” He moved the 
landlady to copious tears with his out¬ 
burst of dramatic grief. 

Mr. Venn called in at the moment, 
leading little Paul by the hand, and he, 
likewise, was much impressed by the 
frantic distress of the heart-broken 
widower. He was even vexed with his 
pupil because he returned his step¬ 
father’s demonstrative embrace with a 
chilly kiss, never even raising his eyes 
to him as he rushed past to gaze at the 
dear face in the coffin. 

At that piteous sight the child was 
not unmoved, however. Tears streamed 
down his cheeks, his little frame trem¬ 
bled, and he besought his dead mother 
to take him with her. 


“Let me die, too. Oh, mamma! 
why did you leave me ? Come back— 
come back to your own Paul.” 

Jasper waved his hand grandly to the 
landlady. 

“Take the child away, Mrs. Morti¬ 
mer ; he grows intemperate in his grief, 
and does not know what he says. The 
excitement will do him harm ; and, be¬ 
sides, I wish to consult Mr. Venn.” 

So Paul was dragged away, to be 
petted and consoled by the good-na¬ 
tured Mrs. Mortimer. 

As soon as they were alone Jasper 
held out his hand to the curate with 
effusive warmth. 

“ Thank you so much, my dear sir, 
for the trouble you have taken during 
my unfortunate absence. But you were 
too frugal, sir, in your orders to the 
tradespeople. There shall be no stint 
in the outlay. My wife shall have a 
funeral worthy of her.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Meade, I ordered 
what I supposed consistent; but as I 
had no one to advise me, it is more than 
probable I have not exactly anticipated 
your wishes.” 

“ All shall be rectified now—thanks 
to you all the same.” 

Thus Phillis was followed to the ceme- 
teiy with more pomp and show than 
might have been expected from former 
events in her history. 

The hearse went forth with nodding 
plumes, scarfs fluttered, and gloves 
were handed round. One mourning 
•coach held the drooping widower, clad 
in a costly suit of black, with an irre¬ 
proachable square of deep black-bor- 
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dered cambric pressed to his eyes, and | who was called to him when the accident 
little shivering Paul, who sat in the j happened, remained to watch the case, 
furthest corner from his step-father, too l He broke the truth to him cautiously, 
weak and limp and miserable even to and asked if he had any requests to make. 


shed any more tears. 

The other mourning coach held the 
Rev. James Venn and his two sons, 
Frederick and Walter. 

Yet, with all his 
obtrusive gush 
and outward show 
of grief, it would 
be hard to say 
how much or how 
little Jasper 
Meade really was 
touched by his 
wife’s death. 

The very day 
after the funeral 
he took flight 
again, finding the 
lodgings “un¬ 
bearable” just 
then, he said. 

He went back 
to Paris to rejoin 
the friends with 
whom he had 
before been 
making holiday 
there ; nor did he 
make his appear¬ 
ance at Mrs. 

Mortimer’s for a 
whole month. 

It would be 
weary work 
having to 
chronicle Jasper 
Meade’s doings 
after his wife’s 
death. Indeed, 
but little profit 
could be drawn 
from the study of 
such an erratic 
career; and as, 
alas ! there is but 
little to relate in 
his favour, very 
few words need 
be added to his 
history. 

The slight re¬ 
straint Phillis 
held over him 
being withdrawn, 
he plunged madly 
into excess, and 
carried out the 
unbridled desires 
of his own will. 

He rode, he 
speculated, he 
gambled. He bet 
with betting-men, 
drank with 
drinking - men, 


That means, I suppose, there isn’t 
much chance for me?” 

An ominous shake of the doctor’s head 
was the reply. 


I 



“HE WOULD READ POETRY ALOUD TO HER.” 


and it is more than probable would soon | 
have run through the ten thousand j 
pounds and again have found himself a 
penniless bankrupt. But an accident 
cut short his career of reckless folly. 

Returning home from the races one 
evening, in riotous spirits, his horse 
suddenly stumbled, threw him head¬ 
foremost on the stony-road, and he was 
injured so seriously that he was carried 

k . . *1 L HP L J r- 
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to his lodgings a dying man. The doctor, • money 


“ Am I really going to die ?” 

“ I would seriously advise you to pre¬ 
pare for the worst, and settle all business 
matters at once.” 

“Make my will, I suppose? asked 
he, impatiently. 

“Yes, while there is time.” 

“ Then draw out a rough draft, doctor. 
It doesn’t need lawyers or actuaries to 
settle my affairs. I have spept enough- 


the will, I’ll tell you what t^ say. 
shall leave everything to the 4 cub.’ ” 

“I don’t understand you, sir; don’t 
trifle at this solemn moment. What 
‘cub’ do you mean ?” said the doctor, 
in a tone of grave reproof. 

Jasper smiled grimly. # 

“ I forgot you don’t know him by that 
name—it was a 
pet one of my own 
invention. The 
‘ cub ’ is my step¬ 
son, Paul Tench, 
my poor wife’s 
child by her first 
marriage. I leave 
everything to him, 
for her sake. She 
was a true wife to 
me, and far too 
good for such a 
wretch. Doctor, 

I have been a 
great fool in my 
lime, and this is 
the ending ; just 
what 1 deserved.” 

A paroxysm of 
pain came on, 
and, for a time 
Jasper’s frame 
was convulsed 
with agony. The 
doctor stood 
watching, and 
applying reme¬ 
dies, until the fit 
of anguish was 
over. 

On a table lay 
the written will, 
pens and ink be¬ 
side it. 

“Call up Mrs. 
Mortimer ; you 
and she can wit¬ 
ness, and 1 will 
sign it at once. 
Another fit like 
that would finish 
me completely,” 
gasped Jasper. 

The will was 
duly signed and 
Witnessed, and 
not a minute too 
soon. Ere long, 
the wretched 
man’s mind was 
raging in wild 
delirium that but 
deepened and 
darkened until 
the end. 

1' he mono y 
Jasper left was 
gathered up and 
safely invested 
for little Paul 
Tench. Guardians were appointed, and 
the Rev. James Venn was allowed £i$o 
year, to keep and educate the boy. 

Thus Paul’s prospects in life became 
very different from what appeared pro¬ 
bable only a few months before. 


In 


CHAPTER XIV. 

FIFTEEN YEARS AFTERWARDS. 

a dramatic representation, marvel- 


on them 


i nave spc4,u. uiuu^u i , . 

already. Draw out 1 lous effects are brought about by scene 
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shifting. The accessories on the stage 
are altered—the old rickety house is gone, 
and a fair mansion stands in its place. 

The scenery is changed, lights are 
brighter, shadows are less impervious, 
and we are not surprised when the hero 
or heroine appears on the stage looking 
years older than they did in the last act. 

A painter can produce much the 
same effect on his canvas. With his 
glowing brush he can give us leading 
glimpses of the boy—the man. With a 
few sketches he can demonstrate some 
grand educational representation of a 
“progress through life” and a vivid 
imagination will readily fill up the inter¬ 
vals between. 

But with pen and ink the case is dis¬ 
similar. There is no background of 
sylvan luxuriance, no visible sketch of 
face or form, no gorgeous colouring, no 
elaborate painting. 

Were such aids at hand, Paul Tench 
should make his appearance as a youth 
duly plunging in the mazes of erudition ! 
under the skilful guidance of the curate. 1 

We would give a glimpse of him in 
the midst of the curate’s household, 
where he found a happy home, and was 
treated like one of the curate’s own 
children. 

There was not the slightest perceptible 
difference in his surroundings to point 
out he was only a “ stray bird ” in the 
parent nest. 

If anything, Mrs. Venn’s voice took a 
softer tone when she spoke to little 
Paul. Was there any dainty, or toy, 
or book for the children, nicer than the 
rest, it was always selected for Paul. 

Orphan though he was, he had a 
mother in the curate’s wife, brothers and 
a sister in the curate’s children. He 
played with the boys at cricket and 
football—argued, quarrelled, and made 
friends with them again, in genuine boy¬ 
hood’s fashion. 

Then, in the quiet summer evenings, 
Annis and he would leave the noisy 
boys, and steal away into the curate’s 
quiet study at the back of the house. He 
would read poetry aloud to her, until 
they both, children though they were, 
would grow so intensely absorbed in the 
reading, that they would forget their 
individuality in sympathy with the joys 
or sorrows of some “ ladye fair” or 
knight of olden story. With these two 
or three glimpses of Paul’s life, the 
remainder might easily be supplied, and 
the history made complete. 

There was one deep shadow in the 
picture. 

Death had entered the happy house¬ 
hold but a short time before, and had 
taken away the loving “ home-mother,” 
the curate’s wife. She had fallen a 
victim to fever, caught while visiting a 
dying parishioner. 

For the rest, the allowance made for 
Paul had considerably increased Mr. 
Venn’s income, kept away the grinding 
hand of poverty, and relieved him of 
many cares. And now a still brighter 
smile of prosperity had come to him. 
He had received the preferment in the 
church he so well deserved, and was 
made vicar of Oldacre, a populous 
suburban parish. 

(To be continued .) 


OUR COOKING CLASS.—III. 

Boiling. 



Ikforl boiling meat of any kind what¬ 
ever. we should always ask ourselves one ques¬ 
tion, and that is, “ Do I want to keep the 
goodness in this meat, or do I want to get 
the goodness out of it ?” It is on the answer 
we give, that our course must depend. 

If the meat is to be eaten, we want to 
keep the goodness in it. We shall not 
be able to manage this entirely, lor, with all 
our care, some of it will escape into the 
water, but we may preserve a great deal of it. 
And the best means we can adopt for this 


purpose is to surround the meat as quickly as 
possible with a kind of shield, through which 
the juices cannot escape. 

We all know that an egg when broken in a 
cup is liquid. If this same egg be turned into 
a saucepan containing boiling water it will in 
three minutes be quite diflerent, for the white 
part will be solid. Now, there is in meat a 
great deal of the same substance that white of 
egg is composed of—that is, albumen, the 
peculiar property of which is that heat makes 
it solid. When, therefore, we plunge meat 
into boiling water, the albumen in it becomes 
solid, just as the white of an egg does. Of 
course the part that is nearest to the hot 
water, that is, the outside, gets hard first, and 
this makes our shield. After the meat has 
boiled for five minutes, or a little less, it is 
quite surrounded with a covering that will 
keep in the goodness that we so much want to 


preserve. 

If any one doubts the truth of this, let her 
take a little piece of raw beef, divide it into 
halves, and put one half into cold water and 
the other into boiling water. In one minute 
the cold water will be tinged with red—the 
goodness will have begun to escape from the 
meat. The boiling water will be very nearly 
the colour it was before. If the beef is allowed 
to lie in the cold water for about half an hour, 
the water will be quite red and the meat will 
be white ; its juice will have passed into the 
water, and it will be valueless for nourishing 
purposes. It is on this account that, when 
we want to make beef-tea, we put the beef to 
soak for awhile in cold water to draw out the 
goodness, before we put it into ajar to be placed 
in a saucepan of water to simmer till it is done. 


We must not suppose, however, that, when 
we have got our shield round the meat, we 
are to let it keep on boiling till it is sufficiently 
cooked. If we did this, the meat would be 
shield all the way through, and that would 
make unnecessarily hard work both for our 
teeth and our digestions. What we want is, 
not only to keep in the goodness, but to make 
the meat tender. This can be done only by 
gentle stewing. We must therefore proceed 
in this way. First we plunge our meat into 
the fast boiling water; it instantly stops boil¬ 
ing, for the cold meat cools the liquid, so we 
bring it to the boiling point again as quickly 
as we can, let it boil for five minutes, then 
draw it back to a cooler place, put a wine- 
glassful of cold water into it to lower the 
temperature, and keep it simmering gently till 
it is done. 

If we had a thermometer at hand to put 
into the water, we should find that when it was 
boiling, the quicksilver rose to 212 deg. 
When the saucepan was drawn back and the 
cold water put in, the quicksilver would fall to 
180 deg., and it is at this point it should be 
kept all the time. 

I know of nothing more difficult than to 
persuade inexperienced cooks of the fact that 
meat is made tender by gentle simmering and 
hard by quick boiling. 

Somehow it seems as if, when the water in 
the saucepan is galloping away, progress is 
being made, and the meat will be done some¬ 
time ; whilst, when it simmers only, things 
seem almost at a standstill. I have again and 
again explained this to pupils, as I thought, in 
the clearest manner, and then, if I turned 
away for a little time, 1 should be sure to 
find the water boiling hard on my return. At 
last I have come to look upon those who can 
calmly allow meat to simmer, instead of boil, 
with a great deal of respect, as being far on 
the way to make good cooks. 

The rule applies to all fresh meat,—beef, 
mutton, pork, poultry, and fish. When once 
we understand the general rule, we do not 
need to look in a cookery book to see how 
different joints are cooked. The rule is for 
all: a neck of mutton, a leg of mutton, a 
chicken, or a salmon, we must treat them all 
alike—first surround the meat with A coat of 
mail to keep in the goodness, and then simmer 
it gently till done. 

I know very well that it is very uncommon 
to observe this rule, so far as fish is concerned. 
But I know of no reason why this should be. 
It is true, fish does not contain so much albu¬ 
men as meat; but it contains a little, and this, 
when hardened, will help to keep in the good¬ 
ness, The only exception should be with 
mackerel, which may be put into warm water, 
because the skin is so delicate that boiling 
water would cause it to break. 

One would think, to hear people talk, that 
boiling was one of the commonest processes 
in cookery. The fact is that, when cookery is 
understood, real boiling is very uncommon, 
excepting for a few minutes at a time. If we 
used words that really expressed what we 
mean, we should say “ simmered ” rabbit and 
“ simmered” beef, instead of “ boiled” rabbit 
and “boiled” beef. Boiling, as applied to 
meats, is useful chiefly for hardening the out- 
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side to keep in the goodness and for reducing 
liquid to make sauces. 

As soon as the water boils, after the meat 
is put in, it should be well skimmed. The 
impurities that are in the meat are dissolved 
by the hot water, and they rise to the surface 
in the form of scum. If this is not taken 
off at once, it will sink again and make the 
meat a bad colour, so it will be well to watch 
for the scum and take it off as quickly as it 
appears; a little salt thrown into the liquid 
will help it to rise. The earliest scum should 
be thrown away, but in a little while the fat of 
the meat will melt and rise, and this should 
be taken off and carefully preserved, for there 
is no fat that we can get that is so useful for 
frying as the shimmings of saucepans. Of 
that I shall have to speak when we are talking 
of frying meat. 

The time that meat should simmer must, 
as in roasting, vary with the thickness 
of the joint. The safe general rule for 
beef and mutton is a quarter of an hour 
to the pound and a quarter of an hour over. 
When meat is very thick and solid, half an 
hour over may he allowed. When meat is to 
be pressed under a weight, and eaten cold, 
half an hour per pound will not be too long 
for it to simmer. Pork and salt meat should 
have twenty minutes per pound, and fish ten 
minutes per pound, and ten minutes over if it 
is thick. The time should always be counted 
from the moment the meat is drawn back, after 
it has been surrounded by its shield. This, 
therefore, must be considered, and allowance 
made for the time the water will take to boil 
again after the meat has cooled it. 

This general rule of putting meat into boil¬ 
ing water holds good for fresh meat only. A 
difference must be made with salted meat. 
Salt gets into the pores of the meat and needs 
to be drawn out a little before the shield 
surrounds the joint, or the meat would be hard. 
Therefore salted meat should be put into , 
lukewarm instead of boiling water, or, if it has | 
been very strongly salted, it may even be put 
into cold water. The liquid may then be 
brought to the boiling point, be skimmed, 
and be left to boil for five minutes, and boiled 
twenty minutes per pound and twenty minutes 
over. 

I must not forget to mention one thing. 
When I was speaking of roasting meat I said 
that beef and mutton should hang as long as 
possible before being put down to the fire. 
It is not so with meat that is to be boiled. 
If meat on the point of turning were boiled, it 
would neither taste well nor look well, and, 
more than that, the liquor in which it was 
cooked would be good for nothing. 

I hope no one would ever think of throwing 
away the liquor in which fresh meat had been 
boiled. As I said a little while ago, do what 
we will, some of the goodness of the meat will 
have gone into it, and this must not be wasted. 
We English have the character of being the 
most wasteful cooks in the world, and the 
greatest benefit that would follow the spread 
of the knowledge of cookery would be that 
there would not be so much waste. The meat 
liquor must be poured at once into a clean 
earthenware pan and kept in a cool place till 
wanted. Excellent soup may afterwards be 


made of it, or it may be used instead of water 
for gravy and sauces. The only precaution 
that is necessary in order to keep it good is to 
boil it every day in warm weather, and every 
three or four days in cold weather. The 
worst of salt meat is that the liquor can 
seldom be used again in this way, and espe¬ 
cially when saltpetre has been plentifully used 
to redden salt meat. The best thing that we 
can do after salt meat has been boiled is to 
taste the liquor, and if it is very salt, to throw 
it away at once. If saltpetre has been 
sparingly used, the liquor may serve for pea 
or lentil soup, but for no other kind. 

So much for boiling meat. And now for 
vegetables. The majority of these should be 
thrown into plenty of fast boiling salted 
water, and boiled with the lid off the pan. 
If this can be done, and the vegetables 
are of moderate age, they will be sure 
to be a good colour. Sometimes, when they 
have to be cooked on an open range, the fire 
is smoky, and, therefore, the lid must be put 
on. They will not then be of such a good 
colour. Closed ranges are, however, becoming 
every day more usual amongst us, and with 
them there need be no difficulty in preserving 
the colour of vegetables. An exception 
to the general rule of putting vegetables into 
boiling water is made in the case of old 
potatoes, which should be put into cold water 
and gently stewed, New' potatoes may, how¬ 
ever, be put into boiling water like^the rest.- 
' • Phillis BuibwftE. ; 
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A SISTER’S LOVE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ETC. 

CHAPTER VII. 

CLEAR SHININO AFTER RAIN. 

“ What¬ 
ever can 
be the 
meaning 
of this?’ 7 
said Mrs. 
O x1 ey, 
after a 
moment’s 
amazed 
silence. 

“ He is 
taken by 
surprise, 
that is 
all,” said 
Katie, 
though 
her own 
poor 
heart owned to a secret tremor. 

“ I hope there may be nothing more 
than that,” rejoined her papa. “ I am 
much afraid that something is wrong. 
However, if the boy says nothing, we 
will not. His report when it comes will 
show whether he has been trying to 
redeem himself.” 

“‘Unstable as water thou shalt not 
excel,’ ought to be poor Frank’s motto,” 
said Mrs. Oxley. “For all his fine quali¬ 
ties he is so little to be depended upon.” 

Nothing was more irritating to Kate 
than to hear her idol called “poor 


Frank ” in that sense. To the con¬ 
tented, joyous feeling of a minute ago, 
succeeded a miserable, apprehensive, 
fretted condition of mind, that made her, 
when she was the subject of it, feel like 
a frightened porcupine, all alive to rebut 
distasteful approaches with her quills. 

She would have hurried after Frank 
and sought an explanation, but she was 
called upon to render the same for the 
details of the extraordinary little memo¬ 
randum her papa held in his hand. She 
would have met the questioning cheerily 
if it had not been for this sudden em¬ 
bittering ; as it was, the information she 
gave as to how she had procured the 
law-writing, for whom she had plied the 
busy needle, was so flat and insipid, that 
though her father was highly gratified 
with her, her mother hardly knew 
whether to be vexed or pleased. 

“It has been very good and praise¬ 
worthy of you, Katie, I appreciate all 
that; but, my dear, I should be sorry if 
you had forgotten what was due to your¬ 
self, and you know if it were to get 
known, or Mrs. Walters were to mention 
that she had employed ysu, there might 
be a great deal of talk that one wouldn’t 
like you to be the subject of. People 
might imagine us worse off than we 
are.” 

“ Don’t be uneasy, mamma, I have 
done everything in a safe way, and, do 
you knbw', when T came ro set about it, 
I found there wasn’t half the humiliation 
in fit one niight have expected. At any 
"rate', ff yon sacrifice evefything to dig¬ 
nity, dignity will reward you by starving 
you.*’ - : 

“ However did you manage to keep 
the law papers a secret ? ” 

“ I locked them bp, and did almost all 
the copying'by night. If you had known 
you would not have allowed me, so I felt 
quite justified.” 

“There is one comfort; Katie, now I 
ha.ve found out, you will not be able to 
blind me again.” 

“I shhlF not wish ; but you must for¬ 
give me this once, for hasn’t Frank been 
worth it all ? ” ’ 

“Yes! it is an unspeakable relief to 
think that now' we can send him back 
again. Oh, Katie ! if he had half your 
purpose and strength of character.” 

“ What she has done shall be laid up 
in this family as a memorial of her,” 
said her papa. 

Katie felt glad to get away, that she 
might seek her mortified protege; but 
he entered, cap in hand, a brisk applica¬ 
tion of soap and water having evidently 
been in used to remove the traces of 
tears. He came up, hesitatingly, to 
his sister and kissed her. 

“ It has been very kind of you,” he 
said; “I thank you, dear; but don’t 
please use that money over me. I can’t 
have you do it, any way. Papa may 
make of me whatever he likes.” 

“ I think you make to your sister’s 
kindness a very strange acknowledge 
ment,” said Mr. Oxley; but Katie, 
touched with the deep feeling underlying 
his tones, wondered at her papa’s 
asperity. 

Frank went out, no doubt to see some 
of his early friends, and stayed away till 
bed-time, a perfectly novel method of 






















disposing of himself on the first day of 
the holidays. 

Everyone made their own comment, 
but nothing was said to him. 

When Katie went late to her own room, 
she crept into his. She meant to say, 
“ Frank, if there is any trouble in your 
heart, do not be afraid to tell it me,” 
and she did say so; but he never opened 
his eyes nor stirred when she kissed him, 
and she knew certainly, that he was pre¬ 
tending to be asleep, for the pillow was 
wet with his tears. So she sought hers 
and bedewed it likewise in silly, sisterly 
sympathy, for now she felt sure that 
something was wrong, that Frank had 
not behaved himself as he ought to have 
done in obedience to that earnest “ Re¬ 
member,” and “don’t let either of us 
forget to pray for what we so much wish. ’ ’ 
Yet with all her sorrow and perplexity, 
her heart never foreshadowed anything 
which should bring disappointment to 
her hopes. 

But the postman, who with impartial 
hand deals out so many varied emotions 
as he pursues the even tenor of his way, 
and deals them out unconcernedly, 
brought her share of disappointment in 
the morning; such a quota as had never 
before fallen to her. They were all sitting 
in the little back-parlour, when the post¬ 
man arrived, bringing Frank’s report,— 
only Frank’s report, as if that were 
enough at one time, but as soon as that 
young gentleman recognised the head 
master’s handwriting he would have 
made his exit had not his father 
prevented him. With the report, which, 
scholarship aside, was a painful evi¬ 
dence, was a note from Dr. March. 
Part of it was as follows: “We re¬ 
gret to say that only our regard for 
your feelings and wish to deal gently 
with your son has saved him from the 
disgrace of expulsion. He is leaving 
this term at your pleasure, but had it 
been otherwise we must have declined to 
receive him, for his conduct is so dis¬ 
orderly as to occasion continual dis¬ 
quietude to the master and myself, 
and to have a mischievous effect on the 
other boys. He had won many marks in 
classics, modern languages and algebra, 
but has forfeited them all in punishment 
for infraction of rules. It is due to him 
to say that none of these offences, 
morally considered, are of a grave cha¬ 
racter, but his love of popularity, impa¬ 
tience of control, and inability to restrain 
himself, make him to be, not occasionally 
but frequently, in error.” 

Poor Kate ! when this letter was read, 
she felt as if everything was swimming 
before her eyes, and even the chair she 
was sitting upon was swimming away 
with her on it. She heard a great burst¬ 
ing sob from Frank, and presently her 
papa carried her to the sofa, and her 
heart was beating with a rapidity that 
she thought must soon prove fatal. As 
soon as she could bear it she was put to 
bed, and she heard them send away for 
the doctor. But the palpitation soon 
subsided, and she lay very still, chiefly 
desiring neither to speak nor to be 
spoken to. The doctor after seeing her 
said that she must be kept very quiet. 
There was nothing radically wrong, but 
her system was very low, and must have 
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sustained a shock. If she had no return 
of the symptoms that occasioned the 
alarm, she might rise in a day or two, 
but must not be allowed immediately to 
come downstair?.. Katie cared little 
what he said. She felt the secret revolt 
that many 'do feel on being treated 
physically for a mental ailment. 

Some time after this visit she was left 
alone, her mamma imagining that so 
she would be more likely to sleep. Frank, 
who had been watching his opportunity, 
stole in. He came and laid his penitent 
head on her pillow. 

“Oh, Katie, forgive me! I deserve 
all the head master says; but forgive 
me ! ” 

“ Don’t come near me,” she answered. 
“ You’ve disappointed me ! Oh, bit¬ 
terly.” 

Cut to the heart, the boy stole away, 
and broke his passionate, impulsive grief 
where it might not disturb her quiet. 
But he little knew how the punishment 
her unforgiving spirit had dealt him 
would recoil upon herself. 

Katie lay there no longer calm, but 
writhing.' The shadows of the night 
closed around her. Frank went to bed, 
but he did not come to her with his sor¬ 
rowful “ Good night.” She heard every 
dull sound from his room with a painful 
distinctness. She knew when he was in 
bed. She heard him sobbing. She 
heard her mamma comforting him, and 
she thought of the words, “As one 
whom his mother comforteth.” She 
wondered who could ever comfort her, 
the heartless, unforgiving one! At 
last all was still; but again she heard 
the silence broken by sobs. She couldn’t 
bear it. Every sob cut her like a knife. 
Grief was always very violent with Frank. 
She crept out of bed, put on her dressing- 
gown, and tottered rather than walked 
to his room. The boy did not know it 
was she till he felt her arms around him, 
and his head upon her breast. 

“ Oh, Katie, why did you come ? ” he 
cried. “ They said you must keep so 
still. Oh! I didn’t think you’d hear 
me. Why did you come ? ’ ’ 

“To take you to my heart again, 
my poor Frank. Forgive my cruel 
repulse.” 

“ It was no more than I might have 
expected.” 

“Well, don’t sob and go on in this 
way; it will never mend matters. I 
must have you my own bright, buoyant 
Frank again, even if I can’t have you 
senior wrangler!” and she laughed 
nervously at the old conceit, now made 
to appear a conceit indeed, 

“ I cannot be the same Frank again,” 
said the boy solemnly ; “I have sinned. 
But oh, Katie! I went on without 
thinking! ” 

“ I don’t want you to be the same 
Frank, for then you would not be good ; 
but let us try to get over this sore disap¬ 
pointment. We have both of us many 
faults to speak to God about, and must 
ask forgiveness for Christ’s sake. Do 
let us, in our separate rooms, try to be 
quiet with Him for awhile, Frank.” 

“ It would be the best we could do, I 
believe. Dear Katie, good night! I 
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hate myself for causing you so much 
trouble.” 

She returned to her bed unnoticed. 
Her mamma, on leaving her for the 
night, thought that she was much more 
tranquil; but the tranquillity was more 
in seeming than in anything else—for 
during the two days she kept her room 
she seemed to live through as many years 
of thought and feeling. 

Condemning herself so strongly, she 
had no harsh judgment to pass on 
Frank ; indeed, she felt as if she 
were rightfully a sharer of his pen¬ 
ance, drinking of his humiliation, as 
if her place was to lie in the dust beside 
him—not for that one moment’s cruelty 
alone, but for the ambition and self-will 
mingling with the affection, and not able 
to bear the frustration and the thwarting. 
All this had brought her down to his level, 
had made her his companion in distress, 
rather than his censor. 

Yet for all her renewed tenderness to 
Frank, the boy felt the wrong-.he had 
done and the pain he had given her so 
acutely that his parents feared the result 
would be an illness. They treated him 
I judiciously, trying to pour balmlm the 
wound that must not be closed un¬ 
dressed ; but he felt that though others 
might forgive him, he never could for¬ 
give himself. In two days Katie was 
up, though not permitted to descend the 
stairs. She was shivery, given to flush¬ 
ing, and appeared to be very much 
shaken. Frank haunted her like a 
shadow, or remained in his own room 
with his books, not that they were much 
of a diversion to him. 

One evening, while things were in 
this position, Mr. Walmer called, and 
was received by Mrs. Oxley. 

“ I only heard to day of Katie’s ill¬ 
ness,” he said, “and I felt very much 
concerned. I am glad you think her so 
much better., You have Frank at home, 
too ; I should like to see him, your 
bright boy ! I hope he bids fair to be 
your good boy, Mrs. Oxley.” 

“Oh, I believe he is good at heart; 
but, Mr. Walmer, we are all in sad 
trouble here,” and then came the whole 
story, including a great deal that Mr. 
Walmer knew long before she did. 

He did not let that transpire, how¬ 
ever, and when, in conclusion, she said, 
“And now, Mr. Walmer, they, are 
both so distressed, I don’t know what is 
to be done; I tremble for Frank as much 
as for Katie, he is so uncontrolable,” 
he expressed his entire sympathy with 
her, and his hope that blessed fruits 
might grow from the young branches 
that had been so sharply wounded. He 
entreated also to see them, that he might 
do what he could cowards comforting and 
strengthening them. He should like to 
see Katie first. Mrs. Oxley had not 
given him to understand how completely 
the two were reconciled, so he imagined 
that he should have to assume the o&ice 
of peacemaker. Knowing Katie’s tem¬ 
perament, he supposed that the object 
of her devotion having proved unworthy 
of it, her resentment would be very 
strong, and it would be no easy matter 
to allay it. 

(To he concluded.) 
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HAROLD GORDON’S VALENTINE 


A TALE OF THE THAMES. 


Lovers ? Yes they were lovers. You 
could have told that at a glance ; that is, 
if you had been anywhere, near to have 
obtained a glance. But there wasn’t an eye 
to see them here in this leafy wee harbour 
“ o’erhung by wild woods thickening green,” 
into which their boat had drifted, or been im¬ 
pelled, and now lay still enough, only gently 
rising and falling with every pulse-beat of the 
placid river—no eye, save that of a crocus¬ 
billed blackbird, who trilled his song on an 
adjoining tree. But love was nothing new to 
him : he had a nest of his own and a bride of 
his own, and everything around him breathed 
of life and love on this joyous June morning. 

Fredabel Smith and Harold Gordon had 
been lovers for nearly a year, yet, lover-like, 
they were never tired of telling each other the 
tender tale, the old, old story, ever old yet 
ever new. It was of love and a happy future 
they were talking even now, he supporting her 
with his manly arm, and she leaning on him 


as her true and strong protector. And Freda 
was all the world to Harold, his darling, his 
betrothed, his wife that would be ; at all 
events, he had solemnly vowed he would 
never wed another. They had first met in 
the Highlands of Scotland, where she was 
travelling with her father, a retired half-pay 
officer of the navy, in somewhat delicate 
health, with nothing to support his daughter 
and himself in life save his meagre half-pay, 
with little to leave her when he died save his 
blessing. Young Harold’s intimacy with this 
officer soon ripened into a lasting friendship ; 
with his daughter, as we have already seen, 
into something veiy much sweeter and dearer. 
It was but change of air and scene, so the 
doctors told him, that Captain Smith needed 
to make him strong again. Yet he was just 
delicate enough to cause him to prefer a seat 
in an easy carriage to walking, and lounging 
beside ’a sea-coal fire of an autumn evening 
to strolling out of doors in the moonlight. 
With the lovers it was otherwise. Every day 
there was some new scene to be visited, and 
Freda was never tired wandering with Harold 
over the purple heathy moorlands, or climbing 
the giant hills, or seated on a rock, by some 
lonely loch or mountain tarn, listening en¬ 
thralled to the strange stories Harold told her 
of his wild, romantic land. 

Thus the summer wore away. The autumn 
tints that gilded the trees like sunset’s glow 
faded away, and the leaves fell, and winds 
from the coldNor’land warned the invalid that 
he must seek for softer, sunnier climes. And 
the hearts of Freda and Harold felt as if 
they’d surely break when they had to whisper 




that sad wee word 
“ Adieu.” They 
would write to 
each other, of 

course, daily, that would be something; and 
never for a single minute would they cease to 
think of each other, and when winter and 
spring was past, and Freda with her father 
returned from Italy, Harold had promised 
that, for her sake, he would leave even Scot¬ 
land for a time and come and live near her, in 
order to be as much as possible in her sweet 
society. 

And so we find them now afloat on the 
Thames. Having only his daughter’s happi¬ 
ness at heart, Captain Smith places no obstacle 
to the visits of Harold, who assures him that 
in due time he feels certain he will obtain his 
father’s consent to make Freda his wife. 

Not so romantic as the wilds of the Scottish 
Highlands, but sweetly pretty, nevertheless, is 
the scenery around them on this beautiful June 
morning. The gloaming hour is called the 
hour of love—it is then that lovers nv* 1 like 
to meet; but it is sweet, very sweet, to 
wander at early morn, when everything is 
bright and fresh and lovely, hand in hand, 
with the one you love. 

On this particular morning Freda and Harold 
had been up before the lark, and had walked 
and rowed quite a long, long way from the village 
of Sudbury, where the Captain’s house was ; as 
far up stream indeed as the little town of 

T-. A veiy favourite resort of theirs was 

T-. They had spent so many happy hours 

there, that they had determined that when 
every obstacle was removed to their being 
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united, and they were wedded at last, here at 

T-, and nowhere else, would they spend 

the honeymoon. Not anywhere near to the 

rattle and rumble of the iron road lies T-. 

The dear little village nestles and sleeps close 
to the old river, half hidden in trees, so tall 
that the only building in it that dreams of 
peeping up through the dense and clustering 
foliage is the old grey church with its tall 
tower, ivy-bedraped, and clad, too, with Vir¬ 
ginian creepers—the blushing leaves of which 
in September mingle sweetly with the green. 
A graveyard surrounds the church, all hushed 
and quiet; in so still a spot one might well 
wish to rest when life’s fitful fever is over and 
done with. The village, too, is built on such 
rolling ground, and the roacl that wimples 
through it has so many turnings, that at every 
bend you come upon a different view more 
pretty, if possible, than the one you’ve just 
been admiring. 

Then the old church tower and the river 
seem quite to understand one another, for the 
tower seems to nod to the river from high 
over the trees, and the river, not to be outdone 
in politeness, smiles pleasantly back again. 
Sly old river! It comes straight on through 
the fields towards the village, broad and calm 
and steady, as if it meant to embrace the little 
town without any ceremony at all; but just 
at a certain spot it spies a mill—such a 
romantic, fussy old mill, with tall, dusty 
windows with lozenge-shaped panes, and a 
drowsy, pottering wheel, that goes “ clack- 
clack ” and “row-row” all day, enough to 
send the birds asleep, and “ Oh ! dear,” cries 
the river, “what a darling old mill! I must 
take one turn round that.” Then, after it has 
played and toyed and flirted with the mill till 
tired, it seems to forget all about the village, 


and wanders away for quite a mile through 
green meadows, willow-fringed, peeping into 
many a cosy, shady nook, and lingering long 
in pools where big fishes jump, until every 

building in T-quite despairs of ever seeing 

it again ; but all at once the river changes its 
mind and back it comes again, only taking 
one or two coy turns, not to seem too eager 
as it were, then onwards with a joyful rush 
under the arches of the Gothic bridge, all 
smiles and dimples, it sweeps right round two 
sides of the village, and so, slowly and almost 
• sadly, it broadens out and pursues its sea¬ 
ward journey. “ I’ve business down London 
way, you lovely village,” says the river; “I 
can’t be always with you. Good-bye.” 

I have already hinted that there was some 
obstacle to the happy union of Freda and 
Harold. That obstacle was Harold’s father. 
You see, that in a worldly point of view Freda 
was poor, while, on the other hand, Harold 
was rich. Ah ! but that boy Cupid is a won¬ 
derful engineer, and it isn’t the first time by 
many that he has bridged over the seemingly 
great gulf that separates poverty from wealth. 
Harold was an only son, and heir to all the 
broad acres of Knockando. His home was an 
old feudal castle, with lordly towers and don¬ 
jon keep. In its parks browsed stately deer 
and long-haired, shaggy Highland cattle. In 
the castle halls, in the olden days, many a 
mailed chieftain and lady gay had been feted 
and feasted, but a great portion of the build¬ 
ing had fallen almost into a state of ruin, and 
it was the pet ambition of its owner, Harold's 
father, to be some day able to restore the old 
walls to their pristine splendour. Squire 
Gordon loved his son very much indeed, but 
he was a stem old Highlander for all that, 
and his word had always been law to Harold. 


“ Harry, my boy,” he said one day, in his 
usual bluff manner, “you must marry; and 
marry wealth, lad, as becomes you. Ten 
thousand pounds will put this old castle 
straight, and you’ll he the happiest young 
fellow in Scotland.” 

“All right,father,” said Harold; “but whom 
shall be my bride ?” 

“Whom? Why, whom but the daughter of 
my old friend, Peter Smith, of Sunbury. Roll¬ 
ing in riches she is, lad. A trifle over thirty, 
perhaps. Haven’t seen her since she was a 
child. She was good looking then, and I’ll war¬ 
rant she is now. Pack up and be off, you lucky 
young dog. Court her like a man, and by- 
and-by we’ll invite her down here fora week.” 

And south went Harry, with a heavy heart. 
Pie so far obeyed his father’s instructions in 
that he duly reported himself at Sunbury, and 
was kindly welcomed. A trifle over thirty! 
Why, Miss Smith was but a trifle under forty, 
and painfully plain at that! So we cannot 
blame Harold for making but a short stay 
with his father’s friend, for his affections were 
fixed farther down the stream. 

He clasped his Freda to his heart as he 
told her all. 

“ But I do not doubt,” he said, “that my 
father will come round. If he could only see 
you, and know you, I’m sure he would love 
you, too.” 

“Pleiglio! ” sighed Freda; “ we must wait, 
dear Harry—wait and hope,” 

And so the time flew on, Harold often 
putting in an appearance at Sunbury, but 
spending most of his time elsewhere; and 
when Christmas came round, he was duly 
summoned to the parental home. 

“And how do you like her?” said his 
father. 
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“ Oil ! she is charming,” replied Harold. 
“I do not only like her, I positively love her. 
Dear Freda,” he murmured. 

“Dear who ?” cried the old man. 

“Oh! never mind.,” said Harry, blushing 
a little. 

“ Ha! ” said his father. “ Well, dear boy, 
I’m going to give you a treat. Miss Smith 
shall be your valentine. Just wait till you 
see.” 

The old man was terribly busy for the whole 
of the first week in February. He was pre¬ 
paring for a guest, but little did he know who 
that guest would turn out to be. By the loth 
he had everything in what he called apple-pie 
order, and on the forenoon of that day, ac¬ 
companied by Harold, off he trotted to the 
post-office to send a telegram to his “dear 
old friend, Peter Smith, of Sunbury.” It was 
short and sweet. “ Send your daughter down 
to my house at Knockando. She will be right 
welcome.” That was all. 

“And you write it, if you please,” he said 
to the clerk, “ for I have forgotten my glasses.” 

Now, reader, it seems strange, and, if this 
were not a true story, it would seem ridiculous. 
Harold’s father had been suffering from a cold 
in the head for a week, and it wasn’t a bit 
better on the day he sent the telegram. This 
gave to his speech somewhat of a nasal twang 
—or, as he would have said, a dasal twang— 
for he couldn’t for the life of him say n y he 
called it ed; he called “hens” beds, and 
“ pens” peds, and when he dictated the tele¬ 
gram, he called Siuzbury Sudbury. It’s funny, 
but a fact. 

“Peter Smith, Esq., Sudbury, that’ll bed 
him. Sezftl it at wazfst; cobe alogg, boy.” 

But Harry ran back again into the office to 
tell the clerk to add Grove I-Iouse for safety 
sake, then he ran after his father with more 
joy in his heart than he had for months. He 
sang for joy and laughed for joy ; and his 
father, seeing him gay, felt just as happy almost 
as he did. 

And on Valentine morning sure enough, 
looking very radiant in a travelling dress, 
came sweet Freda, to brighten the old 
baronial halls of Knockando. She took the 
old man’s heart, too, quite by storm, and it 
wasn’t for a few days only she stayed, but for 
weeks and weeks. And the longer she stayed 
the more the laird seemed to love her. “ Ah! 
dear ones,” he said “you’ll brighten my old 
days yet.” 

“We will dear father,” said Harry. 

“ Bless you, bless you, my children,” said 
the laird. 

I must confess, however, that when at last 
Freda, at the laird’s desire, wrote to ask her 
father down, and when Captain Smith appeared 
at the Castle, there was a somewhat staggering 
interview. But when Plarold, who was the 
only one really in the secret, explained all 
about the telegram dictated by the laird him¬ 
self, and humbly craved iris father’s forgiveness, 
after two or three rapid turns up and down 
the room, the injured parent burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

“ Well, well, well, Harry, boy,” he cried, 

“ bless you all the same. Everything is fair 
in love and war. I do believe marriages are 
made in heaven, after all, you young rogue, 
you.” 

Of course all went on after that as merrily 
as marriage bells ; but, probably, the cream of 
the joke lies in the fact that precisely one 
month after Plarold and Freda were wedded, 
the old man got married too; and whom do 
you think he brought home ? Why, the real 
Miss Smith, as he called her. Fact! And the 
old walls were repaired, and now a more 
flourishing mansion than the Castle of 
Knockando it would be hard to find in all 
the broad and smiling valley of the Teith. 



PAIRING-TIME ANTICIPATED. 

A Fable. 

I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau* 

If birds confabulate or no ; 

’Tis clear that they were always able 
To hold discourse, at least in fable ; 

And even the child who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a cock and bull 
Must have a most uncommon skull. 

It chanced, then, on a winter’s day, 

But warm and bright and calm as May, 

The birds, conceiving a design 
To forestall sweet St. Valentine, 

In many an orchard, copse, and grove, 
Assembled on affairs of love, 

And with much twitter and much chatter 
Began to agitate the matter. 

At length a bullfinch, who could boast 
More years and wisdom than the most, 
Entreated, opening wide his beak, 

A moment’s liberty to speak ; 

And silence publicly enjoined, 

Delivered briefly then his mind : 

{ My friends ! Be cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which we meet; 

I fear we shall have winter yet.” 

A finch, whose tongue knew no control, 
With golden wing and satin poll, 

A last year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
What marriage means, thus pert replied : 

“ Methinks the gentleman,” quoth she, 

“ Opposite in the apple tree, 

By his good will would keep us single 
Till yonder heaven and earth shall mingle ; 
Or (which is likelier to befall) 

Till death exterminate us all. 

1 marry without more ado ; 

My dear Dick Redcap, what say you ? ” 
Dick heard, and tweedling, ogling, bridling, 
Turning short round, strutting and sideling, 
Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an immediate conjugation. 

Their sentiments so well expressed 
Influenced mightily the rest; 

All paired, and each pair built a nest ; 

But though the birds were then in haste, 
The leaves came on not quite so fast, 

And destiny, that sometimes bears 
An aspect stern on man’s affairs, 

Not altogether smiled on theirs. 

The wind, of late breathed gently forth, 
Now shifted east, and east by north ; 

Bare trees and shrubs but ill, you know, 
Could shelter them from rain or snow. 
Stepping into their nests, they paddled, 
Themselves were chilled, their eggs were 
addled. 

Soon every father bird and mother 
Grew quarrelsome and pecked each other, 
Parted without the least regret, 

Except that they had ever met, 

And learned in future to be wiser 
Than to neglect a good adviser. 

Moral. 

Misses ! the tale that I relate 
This lesson seems to carry— 

Choose not alone the proper mate, 

But proper time to marry. 

Cowper. 


* It was one of the whimsical speculations of this 
philosopher, that all fables which ascribe reason and 
speech to animals, should be withheld from children, 
as being only vehicles of deception. Hut what child 
was ever deceived by them, or can be, against the 
evidence of his senses ? 


MY WORK BASKET 

A Pretty and Easily-made Pen Wiper. 

UT a piece of black or 
any coloured cloth in 
the shape of a small tea¬ 
pot cosey ; turn in the 
edges and hem them 
without taking the 
stitches through to the 
right side; then either 
braid it with very 
narrow gold - coloured 
silk braid, or work it in 
chain stitch with netting 
silk. Sew the two sides 
together, and neatly hide 
the seam with the 
narrow braid, making 
a little double loop at the top to hold it by. 
Make a thick tassel of wool, or narrow strips 
of black cloth, and fasten it inside the cosey 
at the top ; this should fill it up without 
showing below the bottom. This forms a 
very excellent wiper for the pen, and is an 
ornamental addition to the writing table. 

Bed Pocket. 

A very novel and inexpensive bed pocket 
may be made of coloured sateen to match the 
bed furniture. Cut the shape, which is com¬ 
posed of four pieces of stiff cardboard ; cut 
the sateen to cover the fronts of the pocket 
much larger than the actual size, and fasten it 
down in small puffs all over the cardboard, 
turning the edges over to the back, which is 
to be covered plain with the sateen ; then 
neatly join the pieces together with a twisted 
cord or narrow quilling of ribbon. The inner 
pocket may be divided to hold the watch and 
small book or letters. A long double strip 
of sateen is attached to the back, by which it 
is suspended to the bed. 

SOFT BOOTS FOR DRESSING-ROOM. 

The slipper is made of soft kid or merino, 
and the upper part of silk the colour of the kid. 



Take a paper pattern of any slipper that fits 
loosely, and tack a perforated design on the 
front of the shoe. A small bunch of shaded 
leaves or any other design preferred can be 
slightly pricked through the holes and after¬ 
wards traced with fine cotton. The work 
may be done with crewels or floss silk. When 
worked, line it with quilted silk and bind it 
with narrow ribbon. The upper part, cut in 
the same manner as the felt boot, is also 
lined with quilted silk, and bound. 

The top cut in scollops.' Stitch the slipper to 
the upper part of the boot and join the backs. 
A fancy cord covers the binding. . A similar 
cord with tassels ties the boot in front. 

The soles are of leather with soft, fleecy 
lining, and can be easily sewn to the slipper. 

In place of the quilted silk, a lining of 
white rabbit skin may be used.. 

A more economical boot may lie made of 
coloured sateen, braided with a narrow fancy 
braid, lined with swansdown calico, and tied 
with ribbon to match. 
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Knitted Woollen Respirators. 

This respirator is easily made by any of our young friends 
who are anxious to give a useful present to a poor man, woman, 
or child, whose lungs need guarding against cold winds and 
damp air. The size will depend upon the person who is to 
wear it. The usual size for a grown-up person is six inches 
in length and two inches and three-quarters in width in the 
centre. It may be made the same width the whole length, 
but a better plan is to gradually increase and decrease at the 
ends. It is made of good Shetland wool, of a dark brown 
colour. The knitting should be done with fine needles, in close 
plain knitting. 

Cast on eight stitches, and work one row, increasing one 
stitch at the end of each row, and repeat till you have worked 
to the three and a quarter inches required for the width. Then 
work a sufficient number of rows to make the length, allowing 
for the same number for the decreasing as you have at the 
commencement of the work. Cast oft • when you have de¬ 
creased to eight stitches, and fasten neatly with a wool needle. 

Sixteen inches of good flat silk elastic, about a quarter of an 
inch wide, will make the two loops for the ears. The two 
ends of the elastic should be firmly sewn on at the outer edges 

of the respirator. 

Coverlet for Bed 
or Couch. 

The coverlet is made 
the size required, of 
pink, blue, or any 
coloured sateen, and 
when finished is lined 
with muslin or swans- 
down calico, according 
to the warmth wished 
for. The bands are of crochet 1 
and Honiton braid, with an I 
insertion of coarse fancy net. | 

Instructions for Working j 
the Bands. I 

Cut a strip of the net inser- 1 
tion the width of the coverlet, 
and work scollops of 10 chains 
each side, catching the crochet- 
chain into the centre loops of 
the Honiton insertion. 

2nd Row.—Work * 1 long 
stitch into a hole on the other 
side of the Honiton insertion ; 
make 8 chain-stitches, join to 
the 3rd chain-stitch, forming a 
loop ; work another 3 chain 
and repeat from *. 

There are two bands across 
the coverlet and another band 


letter rack. 




of the peacock’s feathers with a small portion of the stem only 
should be used ; the lighter parts being stripped from the latter, 
and employed to fill in with. When the pattern is arranged to 
your 'satisfaction, and the cardboard covered, cut another piece 
exactly the size and shape of the first one, cover it with silk of 
any colour preferred in the same manner as the half of a pincushion, 
paste it firmly over the back, and finish the screen with a gilt handle. 
Portions of the very bright metallic green feathers may be introduced 
with advantage. 

Letter Rack. 

The rack shown above is formed of white canvas lined with satin 
and edged with a fancy silk cord. 

Having cut the front and back pieces the shape and size required, 
fasten on a medallion of moss-green coloured reps, on which em¬ 
broider a bunch of flowers in blue silk. The light branches of leaves 
are worked in long stitch in several shades of green, covering the 
edge of the reps, and producing an exceedingly pretty effect on the 
canvas. The rest of the canvas is dotted with stars worked in 
yellow and blue silk. The sides are formed by a straight piece of 
canvas lined with satin, folded down the middle, and closely joined 
together at bottom. 


THE COVERLET BANDS DETAILED. 

of the same all round the edge. 

The lower edges on each side of the 
coverlet have tassels of a coarser crochet- 
cotton tied into each crochet loop. 

The number of the crochet-cotton 
depends on the coarseness of the 
Honiton insertion. 

When the bands are worked they 
should be neatly tacked on the sateen 
with fine cotton, being careful to keep 
the edges in shape and in straight lines. 

The pillow is of muslin, embroidered 
in a wreath of satin-stitch, with a frill 
of embroidery round the edges. 

The coverlet may be made of oatmeal- 
cloth, with bands embroidered with 
coloured crewels ; the tassels of the 
different colours used in the embroidery. 

Hand-Screens composed of 
Peacock’s Feathers. 

Cut a piece of Bristol board into the 
shape you wish the screen to be, but 
rather, smaller, and upon this arrange 
the feathers according to taste, allow¬ 
ing the first row to project somewhat 
beyond the cardboard. Sew the 
feathers at the stems to the cardboard 
to make them secure. The eye part 
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VARIETIES. 

"While travelling, Dean Swift once called at 
a house. The lady of the mansion, rejoiced 
to have so great a guest, with much eagerness 
and flippancy asked him what he would have 
for dinner. “ Will you have an apple pie, or 
a gooseberry pie, sir, or a cherry pie, ora plum 
pie, or a pigeon pie, sir ? ” “ Anything but a 

magpie,” replied the Dean, in his usual 
dr} r , sarcastic manner. 

It is said that a baker has invented a new 
kind of yeast, which makes bread so light that 
a pound of it weighs but eight ounces. 

A Bold Woman. —A poor old woman 
had often m vain attempted to obtain the ear 
of Philip of Macedon to certain wrongs of 
which she complained. The king, at last, 
abruptly told her “he was not at leisure 
to hear her.” “ No,” exclaimed she ; “ then 
you are not at leisure to be king.” Philip was 
confounded ; he pondered a moment in silence 
over her words, then desired her to proceed 
with her case ; and ever after made it a rule 
to listen attentively to the applications of all 
who addressed him. 

WHEN any gentleman, to Lady Holland’s 
great annoyance, was standing with his back 
close to the chimney-piece, she would call out, 
“ Have the goodness, sir, to stir the fire ! ” 

The lovely hair my Celia wears 
Is hers ; who would have thought it ? 

She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears, 
For—I know where she bought it. 

A Pirate’s Defence. —Alexander the 
Great was about to pass sentence of death 
on a noted pirate, but previously asked him, 
“ Why dost thou trouble the seas ?” “ Why,” 
rejoined the rover, boldly, “ dost thou trouble 
the whole world ? I, with one ship, go in 
quest of solitary adventures, and am therefore 
called pirate; thou, with a great army, war- 
rest against nations, and therefore art called 
emperor. Sir, there is no difference betwixt 
us but in the name and means of doing mis¬ 
chief.” Alexander, so far from being dis¬ 
pleased with the freedom of the' culprit, was 
so impressed with the force of his appeal that 
he dismissed him unpunished. 


RIDDLES AND 
PUZZLES. 
Square Words. 

1. 

My first you very often meet 
in town or country road, 
And if my second you would 
go, 

’twill ease you of your 
load. 

My third a trouble sore is 
found to men of slender 
pay. 

My fourth a welcome shelter 
gives upon a sunny day. 

2 . " 

In crowded city, country, 
town, my first is ever 
found. 

My second signifies a space 
unlimited around. 

My third, a well-known word 
to all, 

Is never far from you. 

My fourth the farmers in 
their fields 

With fiery anger view. 

3 - 

My first use charily. 

My next, glean warily. 

My third to wisdom keep 
If you’d do well. 

Then if you prayerfully, 
Honestly, hopefully, 

My fourth e’er try to do, 

Peaceful you’ll dwell. 

Double Acrostics. 

1. A flower. A female relative. A road to 
walk in. A numeral adjective. A slanderous 
report. The medium of sight. A collection 
of water. An inflammable liquid. The initials 
form the name of a famous emperor; the 
finals the name of the place in which he died. 

2. A mountain mentioned in Scripture. A 
river of Canada. A battle-field on which a 
famous English general met with his death. 
A celebrated city of Hindostan. A place of 
note in English history. A mountainous 
district in Europe. The initials and finals 
form the names of two noted musical com¬ 
posers. 

3. A word signifying something unusual. A 
little word sometimes making a great differ¬ 
ence. Something that tells us of bygone 
days. A heathen goddess. Something we 
tread upon. A creature generally disliked. A 
large river. A noted French statesman. A 
place to live in. One of Shakespeare’s 
characters. 

The initials give us the name of a poet. 
The final» that of his home. 

BURIED COUNTRIES. 

1. It was painful to hear his groans. 

2. Would vou like a rabbit, a lynx, or a 
fox? 

3. The Laird of Blair Athol landed at 
midnight. 

4. He was in great danger many times. 

5. The nurse gave both an overdose of 
medicine. 

BURIED FLOWERS. 

1. I ate my roll up in a hurry. 

2. They both are belligerents. 

3. She took the child in her lap in kindly 
fashion. 

4. ’Twas a romantic act useless in its results. 

5. She was to be seen darning stockings 
from morning till night. 

BURIED FRUIT. 

r. The dog jumped in my lap, pleased to 
see me. 

2. He gave the lad a tea-chest to carry. 

3. Tell me, art thou woman or angel ? 

4. The old coach came up lumbering along. 

5. She gave him a sweet pea, choosing a 
fine one. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNJEUS BANKS, Author of 
“ The Manchester Man,” &c, 

CHAPTER IV. 

DINAH SMART. 

NOT to be found ! 

Mrs. Stapleton’s hair was silvering 
rapidly underneath her matronly cap; 
she pushed back the smooth braids from 
her temple with one hand, and paused 
to think. 

Her habits were methodical; she was 
not likely to have misplaced or removed 
the document. Her memory was good, 

| and she distinctly remembered placing 
it in a small drawer at the top of other 
' papers, along with her son’s life-in- 
! surance policy. 

It was most perplexing. The policy 
j was there but not the mill , 

I Mr. Mason was downstairs. He 
and the affliced young widow were 
called up into the little room. Three 
! black studs in his white shirt - front 
j symbolised his mourning — all the 
1 addition he could make to his or¬ 
dinary sables, save and except the 
black band upon his hat which 
hung in the hall. She, from the white 
widow’s-cap upon her head, the black 
China silk shawl upon her shoulders, to 
her crape-covered skirt and tear-stained 
face, was the embodiment of woe. Far 
less impressive and significant was the 
black frock of Ilesba, who followed in 
their, wake, drawn thither more by the 
attraction of the stoppered bottles on the 
top of the bureau than any special 
interest in her father’s will. 

Old Mrs. Stapleton explained her be¬ 
wilderment and its cause. Again were 
drawers and pigeon-holes emptied and 
ransacked, without success. 

“ I put the will into this drawer, 
Fanny, I know, the very day before out- 
poor dear Brian set sail. Alas ! that he 
ever went! He had made it at my 
request; ” and as she spoke with quiver¬ 
ing lip, she laid her hand upon one of 
the small drawers in the upper portion 
usually closed in by the sloping flap. 

“ It is very singular!” and the tone of 
the white-faced man, not less than the 
wandering of his keen black optics, were 
expressive of mystery and dubiety. 

“It is most unfortunate,” murmured 
the young widow, plaintively, from the 
depths of the arm-chair on which she 
had sunk on her entrance. 

“And most unfortunate,” acquiesced 
Mr. Mason, like an echo. 

“ Do you think it has slipped behind, 
grand-ma ?” asked Hesba, her curiosity 
roused. 

Out came the drawer and the three 
beneath it; but there was not so much 
as an inch of paper to be discerned in 
any of the cavities. 

“ And you say you have never opened 
the drawer since?” pondered Mr. Mason, 
with his smooth chin pinched between 
his thumb and the forefinger of his closed 
right hand, his left hand serving as a sup¬ 
port to the right elbow. 

“ I have had no occasion ; as you may 
perceive, the drawer is filled with old 
legal documents, for which I have rarely 
any use.” 
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“And no one enters the room but 
yourself ? ” 

“No one but the housemaid to dust, 
and I am always present. Then the 
bureau is kept locked.’’ 

“Yes, grandma,” put in Hesba, 
“ Dinah dusted the room once because 
Anne was busy helping to pack papa’s 
clothes. Don’t you remember she 
broke your magnesia bottle ? ” 

“To be sure, child, so she did! It 
was the very day I put the will into the 
drawer. Your mamma called me into 
the next room, and though I was not 
away five minutes, when I got back the 
elfish creature was all in a flurry, the 
bottle in shivers, and the green writing 
baize of the bureau white with the 
magnesia.” 

Mr. Mason had a habit of half-shut- 
tinghis black eyes, as if they could no 
bear the light. He did so now 

‘ ‘ Then you had not locked 
the bureau ? I ob¬ 
serve that you 
have quite 

^jgfS 


“ Might it not be as well to summon this 
slippery-fingered Dinah, and question 
her ? ’ ’ 

Three pairs of eyes turned upon him, 
and before her mother-in-law could 
reply, the young widow, who had sat 
passive during this colloquy, roused 
herself to say languidly, 

“Hesba, dear, go and take care of 
Mercy whilst Dinah comes here. Say 
I want her.” 

Dinah, who was small, almost to 
dwarfishness, was very fond of 
cheap jewellery, had a large 
head, and an elfish as¬ 
pect which tore- 
boded un¬ 
canny 


room one day when Eliza was busy 
packing?” asked Grandma Stapleton, 
naif affirmatively. 

A statue opening its lips to say, 
“ Yes’m,” could scarcely have been more 
emotionless, though she must have 
known she was not sum¬ 
moned to that room or 
soquestionedfor 
slight rea¬ 
son. 



an array 
of drug-bottles 
above it.” 

“ I was called off hastily— 
had not time, or did not think 
of it. I was more afraid of my medicine 
bottles. And you see she broke one, 
although I was not away five minutes. 
Young girls now-a-dayshave such slip¬ 
pery fingers,” answered 'the good lady, 
not following the drift of his remark. 


tricks, 
and was evi¬ 
dently vain of her 
plain face and diminutive 
form. Her age was not to be 
guessed between sixteen and thirty. 
Yet she had some negative virtues, 
and her written testimonial was so far 
just. She performed her duties puncti¬ 
liously, and though she went about her 
work, at times with a sort of dogged 
sullenness, no one had occasion to 
remind her of a neglected task. 

She stood now in the doorway in a 
black cotton dress starred with white, 
with her hands foldly demurely across 
her white apron, waiting until she was 
called forward. 

“Dinah, you remember dusting this 


‘‘And 
you remem¬ 
ber breaking my 
magnesia bottle, do you 

not ?” 

“Yes’m,” in precisely the same un¬ 
moved tone. 

“ What were you doing* to break it?” 

Sitting a little behind the younger lady, 
Mr. Mason, with his chin between his 
fingers and his elbow in his disengaged 
hand, watched the girl covertly from 
under his pent - house brows, and 
now he—but he only—detected a faint 
effort on her part to preserve the im¬ 
mobility of her mouth, as she answered, 
“ Dusting it, m’m.” 

“You had been cautioned not to touch 
the bottles, had you not ? ” 

A slight negative shake of Dinah’s 
big head. “Don’t remember, m’m.” 

“Why did I find you at the bureau 
when I left you dusting the table ? ” 

You see, a slight hint had set the old 
lady’s memory astir. 

“ Please’m, I thought as I would take 
the opportunity to dust the bottles and 
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bureau when 3 'ou wasn’t standing afore 
it, in the way.” 

“Ah, and where did you put the 
paper you took out of the drawer 
before the bottle was broken, eh, my 
girl?” put in Mr. Mason, with a tone 
which implied, “It is no use to palter 
with me.” 

For an instant Dinah seemed taken 
, aback, as if startled by the sudden inter¬ 
ruption ; then stolidly, doggedly she 
replied, 

j “I never took no paper. What should 
I do with papers ? I broke the bottle, 
that was all as I did; and I couldn’t 
help its being so slippy.” 

“You mean you broke the bottle in 
your hurry to hide the paper,” suggested 
her new catechist. 

A momentary flush crossed Dinah’s 
dark skin ; her elfish eye lit up. 

“No, I don’t; I never took no paper. 
What should I do with papers as can’t 
read ’em ? And you’ve no right to take 
my character away, saying I took papers 
or anything. A servant’s ckaradter is her 
living; and you’ve no right to say I 
stole your papers. There’s the s key of 
my box ; } r ou can search it ''if you 
like. And, perhaps you would like to 
search Eliza’s and cook’s at the same 
time.” 

“Nay,” interposed young Mrs. Staple- 
ton, very gently, as the maid turned round 
upon them so unexpectedly. “ You were 
not accused of stealing anything, Dinah. 
Rut grandma has missed an important 
paper, and wishes to know if you saw 
one lying on the bureau or the table 
when she left the room.” 

No; Dinah had seen nothing, and 
known nothing. The house was searched 
in every spot likely or unlikely, servants’ 
|}oxes included; the bureau was moved 
from the wall, with no result save to 
excite the curiosity and ill-humour of the 
domestics, and to perplex the two ladies, 
the younger especially. 

A will appointing executors to look 
after her affairs had seemed but natural. 
From the prospect of dealing with them 
herself the young widow shrank in 
dismay. She knew nothing of busi¬ 
ness, and was not strong enough to 
enter upon it. 

1 Who, at this juncture, so kind a friend 
as Robert Mason ? Fie, most unob¬ 
trusively, renewed his offer to deal 
with insurance agents and others on 
her behalf; and if he said nothing of 
his own heavy responsibility, he never 
disavowed his liability. 

His first care was to ascertain how 
much or how little the ladies knew of the 
late captain’s affairs; a subject sur¬ 
rounded with difficulties, since Mrs. 
Stapleton the elder was not voluntarily 
communicative, and the excessive grief 
of the younger Mrs. Stapleton, when he 
first suggested the overhauling of his 
friend’s private papers, was such as to 
preclude any immediate recurrence to 
the topic. 

Grandma Stapleton was alive to the 
business necessity, but was met by the 
same difficulty ; and both, with different 
motives, left it to time. 

Weeks went by, during which Mr. 
Robert Mason was a frequent passenger 
by the Woodside ferry-boat; his desire 


to be of service to his lamented friend’s 
relatives, and his anxiety for the con¬ 
valescence of the afflicted }^oung widow, 
being surely a sufficient warranty even 
had there been no business connections 
between himself and the drowned man 
(captain and shipowner in one), or at 
least he thought so. 

Fanny Stapleton herself never gave 
the matter a thought, her grief was too 
recent and too real. As her husband’s 
friend—his confidential friend—he was 
welcome; and as he had always some¬ 
thing fresh to tell her of her dead hus¬ 
band, something he . had heard floating 
“on ’Change,” and was at her service 
in great matters or small, she did not 
conceive that his visits could be less 
acceptable to others. As I have said, 
she never gave it a thought. 

Others had thought and decided that 
the sharply-defined white face smiled 
more frequently in the cosy rooms of 
Larch Cottage than was at all desirable. 
And on his part Mr. Mason had kept as 
close a watch on Dinah, having a private 
opinion that the young woman knew 
more of the missing will than she was 
inclined to admit. All his many devices 
to surprise her into admission, however, 
were nullified either by her innocence or 
her cunning—he was not quite satisfied 
which. That he was baffled he admitted, 
but he did not believe in the girl, and 
still determined to watch her. 

He also watched his opportunity to 
renew the subject of the captain’s private 
books and papers, suggesting as deli¬ 
cately and adroitly as he was able that 
he would assist Mrs. Brian in going 
through them, or even relieve her of the 
mournful duty altogether if she thought 
the task would be too painful. He never 
suggested Grandma Stapleton as his 
coadjutor ; but. he said, “My dear Mrs. 
Brian, this is. a'duty you owe to yourself 
and to your children. It is your only 
chance of knowing what property my 
lamented friend had at his disposal, to 
whom he stands indebted, or who stands- 
indebted to him. You require the 
documents to substantiate a claim 
upon the underwriters for insurance 
—he surely would not carry those' 
away with him. Yes, really, Mrs. 
Brian, you owe .it to your children to 
ascertain, with as little delay as possible, 
the position in which you are left.” 

As if to make his speech more impres¬ 
sive, or in order that his low tones might 
reach the ears of the fair fragile woman 
in the cushioned chair opposite to him, 
on whom the emblems of widowhood sat 
so sadly, he had leaned forward in his 
chair; his arms rested on his knees, and 
his extended finger tips pressed closely 
upon each other, as he looked in her 
pale face for an answer. 

Fie found he had struck the right key¬ 
note at last. The claims of her children 
were paramount over all other consi¬ 
derations. 

She had shrunk with morbid sen¬ 
sitiveness ^ from the very sight of her 
dear love’s handwriting, now that his 
hand itself was cold; and she knew it 
would rend her heart to see a stranger 
turning over and prying into his papers 
and accounts, but it seemed to be inevi¬ 
table, and must be done. 


It was with a very deep sigh she 
admitted this, saying, “ You are really 
very kind to take such interest in our 
affairs, Mr. Mason ; perhaps by the 
time you come again I may be strong 
enough to bear it. And there is, per¬ 
haps, no friend of my dear husband he 
would have been more likely to have 
committed so sacred an office to than 
yourself. But there is a padlock on the 

box, and the key-,” and here she 

broke down, and buried her sobs in her 
handkerchief. 

Grandma Stapleton, who made a 
nightly practice of hearing prayers 
reverently said in the nursery, and of 
seeing all snug and comfortable, little 
Mercy as well as her own grandchildren, 
entered the room at this juncture, and 
Mr. Mason took leave with his customary 
ceremonious politeness. 

“ I wish Mr. Mason would keep 
away,” exclaimed Grandma, as soon 
as the door closed behind him; “poor 
little Mercy has cried herself to sleep 
because she could not come down to kiss 
mamma before she went to bed, and 
when 1 return to the parlour I find you 
in tears also. He knows how sensitive 
you are, and a man of either common 
sense or delicacy would avoid topics cal¬ 
culated to distress you, and it is remark¬ 
able that you are always most depressed 
when Mr. Mason is here. What has he 
been saying to-night ?” 

The required information was given, 
as also the promise made by Fanny her¬ 
self. 

“Well, yes, my dear, Mr. Mason was 
quite right; it is imperative some one 
should examine poor Brian’s accounts, 
but ’’—and the elder lady tapped on the 
floor thoughtfully with her foot—“ I 
don’t think Robert Mason is the right 
person to look over them.” 

“Why not?” and the sad eyes opened 
wide. “Was he not Brian’s friend?” 

“Well, my dear, he was; but it was 
a business friend, and there is no know¬ 
ing w’hat business transactions, of which 
we know nothing, might exist to dis¬ 
qualify Mr. Mason for so sacred an 
office ”-’ ; : 

“You surely would not infer that Mr. 
Mason is dishonestP—that he would take 
an unfair advantage of his friend’s 
widow and orphans?” and Fanny 
Stapleton roused as if resenting an 
aspersion. 

“ Certainly not. But, my dear Fanny, 
without casting any imputation on 
Mr. Mason, who may be the very 
soul of honour for anything I know 
to the contrary, I. fancy you might have 
found a friend nearer home, who had 
no business connection with Brian, and 
whose goodwill is undoubted.” 

“You mean Dr. Forsyth?” 

“ Certainly! ” 

Whereupon both ladies lapsed into 
reverie, and only the click of knitting- 
pins broke the silence. 

Dr. Forsyth was a near neighbour, 
had been assistant to the late Dr, 
Stapleton, and at his death had dropped 
into the practice. He had been a near 
and dear friend of the lost captain, and 
was little Brian’s godfather. 

(To be continued .) 
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USEFUL HINTS. 

Chilblains.— One of our land subscribers 
writes :—Sir,—Seeing that many of your 
correspondents are seeking uemedies for chil¬ 
blains, I advise them to try spirit of camphor 
and laudanum, mixed in equal quantities, and 
applied to the affected parts. The camphor 
stimulates, while the laudanum deadens pain 
and relieves the itching. I have found it very 
beneficial.—A Martyr to Chilblains. 

Rice and Applet— Parboil half a pound 
of rice tied loosely in a cloth, untie and spread 
the rice out, then place in the centre some 
apples cut up, tie up the cloth so that the 
apples shall be surrounded by the rice, and boil 
again for half an hour ; this veiy wholesome 
and pleasant dish may be improved by pouring 
over it, when ready for the table, a little milk 
and sugar, 

Sally Lunn Pudding. — Break two 
Sally Lunn tea-cakes into small pieces, and 
soak: them thoroughly in milk. Beat up three 
eggs and stir them well into one pint of milk, 
and flavour with almond or vanilla essence. 
Mix Mb. of sultanas or stoned raisins, sugar 
• L .) taste, one oz. of candied peel cut fine, and, 

liked, a very small quantity of nutmeg or 
mixed spice with the tea-cakes, and then stir 
in the milk and eggs. Boil in a well-buttered 
basin for two hours, and when turned out pour 
over half-pint of sweet sauce or a custard 
made with half-pint of milk, one egg, and a 
small teaspoonful of cornflour, sifted loaf sugar 
to taste, and a few drops of the same essence 
used in the pudding. A good way to ensure 
turning out this pudding—or, indeed, any of a 
similar kind—without breaking, is to line the 
basin with well-buttered white paper. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ORIC. 

Enthusiast. 
—Forknit- 
ting fine 
1 allies’ 
stockings 
use merino 
wool; f o r a 
stronger kind, 
fingering wor¬ 
sted. T h e 
cheapest plan is 
to purchase the wool 
by the pound. Those 
that are ribbed re¬ 
quire more than the 
pi.iin; but the amount 
ot wool employed de¬ 
pends much upon your 
- own method of knitting. 
Miss Ryder’s cards can be had at every wool 
shop, and are the standard guide. 

An Enquirer. —Washing materials are the most 
suitable for bed-satchels; the method for enlarging 
designs is explained in our answer to “ Elsie. \ hti 
pocket may be partly completed before being 
sewn on the satchel. The embroidery can then 
be completed over the joinings. 

Winifred. —Consult “ My Work Basket, which 
contains a number of suggestions, which you will 
find useful. . . . J .... 

A. H. W.—We shall give instructions for the knitting 
of stockings at a future date, ^ In the meantime, 
see our answer to “ Enthusiast.” 

A Constant Reader.—You have not read our in¬ 
structions for tracing with the least attention; 
they could not be more plainly expressed. I raerng- 
paper is to be purchased by the sheet at any 
stationer’s, and is asked for under that name. 
“Powdered charcoal, and chalk” mean those 
materials themselves in the form of powder. *ou 
have expressed yourself in such a way as to be 
almost unintelligible. It seems a question as to 
whether you speak of powdering the charcoal and 
chalk or powdering yourself. 

DRESS. 

Mad GTE. —From your account of your dress, wo 
advise your sending it to a cleaner More anything 
else be done to it. Washing it at home won d 
probably destroy the colour. Black braid would 
L more fashionable for trimming than ; green. 
TCathie f—Consult our article on the oress ot the 
K month,-in"No. .6,-or. see “ Winter CloH.es, and 
How to Make Them,” m No. 2. 


Nightcap. —Use a very fine flannel, cut like an 
ordinary nightcap, with very little fulness. It 
might be embroidered with linen-floss, in button¬ 
hole, and satin stitch. 

Grannie.—You cannot, of course, compete for our 
prizes. Curl the front lock of your hair, and comb 
it out. You can judge of the effect yourself. You 
should number your queries. You might improve 
your writing by copying some hand that you admire. 
Your use of abbreviations is in very bad style. 

“ Don’t,” “ isn’t,” &c., may suit homely conver¬ 
sation, but are inadmissible in writing. On a future 
occasion we shall give patterns of stitches and ex¬ 
planations such as you require. 

Jessie G. B.— The dresses of Swiss peasants depend 
on their respective cantons, and vary a great deal. 
The following is an inexpensive costume amongst 
them,—a short scarlet skirt, black velvet corset- 
bodice, pointed at front and back, hung with silver 
chains from the shoulders, and meeting,—looped 
uPj —i n front. White mull-muslin chemisette, and 
long sleeves, underneath. Straw hat with wide 
brim, and wreath ot flowers. Red or black stock¬ 
ings showing much under short skirt, and high- 
low leather shoes. 

Marie.— A Princess robe is the most fashionable 
style if the dress be intended for the evening. No, 
bowsofribbon are notworn,unless of reversible satin. 

Vixen— Make the skirt, if for a short walking- 
costume, with a deeply kilted flounce, and scarf; 
a long basque and coat-sleeves. Consult our 
article of this month on dress. 

A. H. W.—Should your Princess dress be plain, add 
a flounce over a false hem, and cut oft the part 
that has been worn. 

COOKERY. 

Allahabad.— The following is a recipe for “ cocoa- 
nut cakes,” which is, we suppose, what you mean 
by “ tablets.” “ Grate 2oz. of cocoa-nut, mix 
with 1 pound of powdered white sugar, anil the 
whites of 3 eggs, previously beaten to a strong froth. 
Drop small pieces of this mixture on paper, place 
in a baking-tin, in a slow oven, for about 10 minutes. 

Forget-me-not.— Do you mean biscuits to eat with 
ice-cream? If you mean gauffres we fear that 
you would fail in making them at home, but will 
give you the recipe, which is a long one, if you wish it. 

Jessie G. B.—A recipe for making “ everton toffee ” 
is given in the first number of the Girl's Ozun 
Paper , page 15. 

Constance C. H—We think that Buckmaster’s 
recipe for a currant cake is likely to be a good one. 
The ingredients consist of common paste a quartern, 
of sugar f pound, of butter (or dripping) \ pound, 
of currants f pound; and a little salt, hirst 
break the paste lightly in a basin, and put in the 
sugar, butter, and two of the eggs, and mix all 
together well. Then add other eggs one at a 
time, again working the whole together withjyour 
hands, and last of all add the currants. When all 
are mixed, butter a tin mould, and turn all into it, 
and set it in a warm place to rise. When rtsen 
bake it in an oven moderately hot, watching the 
browning, so that the cake shall not be burnt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

[ottie.— Extreme care in drying the hands after 
washing, and the use of glycerine at night, may 
assist you. „ , „ _ , . _ , ,, 

MX ex. —The composer of the Lady ot the Lake 
is Macfarren. Ask vour music seller. 

qoMEDALE.— For the black specks on the skin ot 
which vou complain, we can only give the same 
advice that we have given to our correspondent 
“ Kitty.” Should you have any particular spot 
more conspicuous than the rest, take a small key 
and press the little round hole firmly down tound 
it and it will thus be removed. But the only way 
of preventing their recurrence is to wash the face 
well daily with soap which does not contain alkali, 
and this will cleanse the pores, which are simply 
choked with perspiration and dust. There are also 
two degrees of strength in carbolic soap, sold at all 
chemists, and ordered by doctors for affections ol 
the skin. You may try one of these, and if none of 
the suggestions given prove successful, you had 

better consult a skin doctor. .. 

EistE.—-To enlarge a design you should draw lines 
across it lightly in pencil, ruled very evenly in 
squares; then prepare your own copy, by first 
making vour boundarv outline, like a square frame, 
round it' and then divide it exactly in a similar way 
with the same number of squares,—the pencil lines 
respectivelv crossing each other at right angles, 
like small panes of glass. Then fill up each square 
with the scrap of the design enclosed in the corre¬ 
sponding square in our small pattern. ^ I L^ 11S wa Y 
you may enlarge any design with case. The com¬ 
petition is for crewel work alone. , 

Primula. —Try hartshorn,—used as in the answer 

E 1 M. H —Your stamps are of no real value, but see 
answer to “Elder Sister” in No. 4 .of the Girl s 
Own Paper . You have nearly sufficient to make 

EBrKnUR=H m -iryour S h’eaUh bo good, and you neither 
suffer from head aches, nor any mental distress, 
we suppose that the premature grevness of your 
hair must be hereditary;' and for this there is no 
remedv. However, you may try the tonic for the 
hair which is recommended by Dr.ErasmusV llson. 


There is a lack of nutriment perhaps—which might 

be supplied by this home-made tonic : 

Eau dc Cologne, 8 fluid ounces. 

Tincture of cantharides/i fluid ounce. 

Oil of lavender,and of rosemary,A fluid drachm each. 

(If too strong, dilute |with rosewater.) Apply 
with a sponge. 

Carrie. —You should get some thin calico, cut the 
size of the pages of your picture-book, and paste 
the torn leaves upon each calico leaf. 

Violet. —Mix £ a teaspoonful of soft soap with A a 
pint of rain-water, shake up well with it 2 table¬ 
spoonfuls of spirits of hartshorn. Apply this to the 
picture-frame with a camels’-hair brush ; and after 
leaving it for a short time, wash it off with water 
and a clean sponge. You have confounded two 
words bearing different meanings;—*'.<?. “receipt,” 
for recipe. See also “useful hints,” in No. 1, 
Girl's Own Paper. 

Amy.—S ee the answer to “Edinburgh for a wash 
that will perhaps make your hair grow. In future, 
when sending questions to the Girl's Own Paper , 
we counsel you to avoid the use of post-cards and 
lead pencils. Write in ink, placing the heading 
over each question that refers to it. 

Penelope.— We shall give an article on the cultiva¬ 
tion of ferns in a future number. 

Daisy.— We think you might take one subject a day, 
but we do not know why you ask the question, as 

you conclude by saying that j’ou have so little time 

that you cannot do this. With an hour’s study 
daily a great deal would be accomplished, and 
this amount of time might be spared from your 
other occupations without inconvenience. With 
regard to your freckles, a little lemon-juice and 
glycerine might be useful. You should wear a veil, 
as some people are tanned by the sun and wind in 
this manner. . . . 

Ella.— The time required for practising musical 
instruments depends much on your steady applica¬ 
tion to it during that time. An hour a day of 
diligent work should be sufficient. 

Conny.— Lay a piece of blotting paper on the velvet, 
and hold a hot iron over it, to draw up the grease. 
Alice.— Rub with flannel dipped in benzoline. 

Miss C., Biioadstairs.— We thank you for your letter. 
A Y"oung Housekeeper.— Boiled oil, or cheap 
varnish, may preserve iron lrom rust, produced 
from exposure to damp. Rub it over the irons. 
To remove rust, use very fine emery, made into a 
paste with sweet oil, or else a preparation ot 
polishers’ putty powder, mixed with a little oxalic 
acid, and applied with water. Should you employ 
the latter, you should wash the knives in clean 
water, anil dry anil polish them well, so as to remove 
every trace ot the acid. 

Miss W- man.—T he hair is dressed higher than it 

was, in much the same sort of coil, but with a comb. 
To wear short hair curled across a low forehead is 
certainly not becoming. It gives a low-type of 
expression to the countenance, and spoils the pro¬ 
portions of the face. 

“N. E. C.”—The custom of throwing shoes after a 
newly-wedded pair is of very ancient origin. 
Amongst the Jews the delivering of a shoe denoted 
a renunciation ot anv right or title in any person or 
possession. The family of Ruth gave one to Boaz, 
when he entered into possession ot his brother s lot. 
The custom in reference to marriage descends to 
us from our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, when the father 
presented the bride’s shoe to her husband, who 
touched :her with it on the head, in token of his 
authority. In Turkey, on the contrary, it is the 
bridegroom who is to receive due admonition.by 
means of shoes, for he is chased by the wedding 
guests and beaten or pelted .with slippers. But 
whatever custom may obtain in different countries 
at weddings, this giving or throwing down of a 
shoe is a relic of the ancient law of exchange; 
and when now thrown by the parents after a 
newly-married daughter, it means that they resign 
all authority and all right to her. The throwing 
of rice after her is derived from an ancient Roman 
ceremony, and is a relic of the Panis farrats, 
in the most honourable form of Roman marriage, 
called confarreatio. 

Kitty.—E ruptions on the face arise from various 
causes. A bail digestion, unwholesome food, 
swallowing food too quickly before half masti¬ 
cated, employing the brain too soon after meals 
(which should never be set at work while the 
stomach is engaged), stooping the head at any 
employment after meals, poorness o» blood lrom 
insufficient or low diet, eating too many sweet 
things (causing acidity), intemperance, or, lastly, 
not using good soap, once a day, m washing the 
face. This neglect is the cause of much of the 
eruption prevalent amongst young people. The 
pores become choked with perspiration and dust, 
and little pustules are formod in consequence. 
Besides which the pores become, as with the use 
of powder, permanently distended, like the holes as 
orange-peel. A soap having as little alkali in 
possible is the best for cleansing the face. 

* The Editor begs his readers' hind accept- 
ance of a Vaicntine , which , with his com- 
Aliments , he offers to every subscriber to this 
number. The drawimg of the SPECIAL 
Valentine Plate is by the talented pencil 
of Monsieur Giacomelli . 
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ZARA: 

MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The curtain closes over Paul in his 
clouded boyhood, and opens again at 
the end of a decade and a half. 

The scene was the long, low-lying 
beach of Seabright, a large sea-side 
town on the southern shores of Eng¬ 
land. Mr. Venn had brought his family 
down there for change of air. 

Paul, in his riper age, still bore about 
him many of the characteristics of his 


early youth. There was the same pale 
face, not handsome, but intellectual, ex¬ 
pressive, thoughtful; the same dark 
hair, worn just a little longer than the 
fashionable modern “close crop”; the 
same well-curved, sensitive lips ; the 
same dark, lustrous eyes. Add to 
this, a tall, lithe figure, a luxuriant j 
but neatly trimmed beard, and we j 
have the tout ensemble of our j 

hero, now a medical student, and a j 


favourite pupil of the celebrated Dr. 
Hamilton. 

Paul was not alone on the beach; 
Annis Venn was with him. “Brother 
and sister,’’ they used to call each other 
in old times, but they have dropped that 
subterfuge now, and no new name has 
yet sprung up between them. 

They were slowly pacing along, just 
above high water mark, talking quietly as 
far as mere words went, but there was per- 
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petually cropping up in Paul’s tone and 
manner something that sent a flush to 
the girl’s cheek, and with shy conscious¬ 
ness made her bend over the yellow 
sands to hide the warm glow. 

She tossed the sea-weed about, some¬ 
what nervously, with the point of her 
parasol. 

“ What are you doing, Annis ? Why 
don’t you listen to me ?” 

“ I am listening, but I can search for 
shells at the same time. See, here is a 
splendid ‘ spoon basket,’ and here are 
* top shells’ by the dozen—pink, grey, 
and pale yellow.” 

“Annis! You cannot hear what I have 
to say while you are diving down every 
minute, like yonder sea-birds on the 
water. It is utterly impossible i ” 

“What have you to say so very im¬ 
portant? I came out shell-hunting, and 
you ought to help fill my basket, instead 
of hindering me. Now, what have you 
to tell me?”. 

She rose up as she spoke, and con¬ 
fronted him with an arch smile on her 
lip. 

“ I felt horridly dull in the old house 
in London after you had all gone away,” 
he asserted, impressively. 

“ Did you really ? I am glad of that. 
Jt sounds like an indirect compliment to 
the absent. One likes to be missed.” 

“I felt myself a 'gaunt ghost,’ stalk¬ 
ing about the rooms alone. When the 
doors and windows rattled, they made 
me start; and once the sound of a distant 
street organ, ground by an Italian boy, 
who was chanting a refrain to its notes, 
made me rush frantically to the drawing¬ 
room, for I thought you had come home, 
and wished to surprise me.” 

“ Paul, Paul! you are incorrigible, 
comparing my musical performance to 
a ‘hurdy-gurdy’ and a street boy’s 
shrill piping ! ” 

He laughed at her pretended indigna¬ 
tion. 

“Go on, Paul. What happened next? 
You must account fully for following us 
down here.” 

“I could not get on without yotc, 
Annis. The isolation was more than I 
could bear, so I shut up my books, and 
here I am.” 

“ What did Dr. Hamilton say ? ” 

“ He knew I was coming, and, what¬ 
ever his thoughts may have been, he did 
not say much.” 

“Such are men’s resolves! Talk of 
girls being changeable, you are ten times 
worse. Only a fortnight ago you would 
not come with us because you had to 
live half the day in the hospitals, listen 
to lectures until your brain grew dizzy, 
and read by the midnight lamp until the 
oil was expended ! ” 

“ I plead guilty to the charge ; but 
blame yourself, Annis.” 

She met the eager look of his dark 
eyes, ancl turned away to pick up a shell 
as she exclaimed, 

“ Must I ? Well, [ am rather glad 
you are come.” 

“ Why?” 

“ You can help me collect shells and 
find sea-anemones for my aquarium. 
There are good specimens, orange disk 
and rosy, to be found here; arid who 
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knows but you might catch me a stray 
octopus?” added she, with a laugh. 

“ Ah ! who knows but I may—though 
you would be ready enough to run away 
from the staring sea monster if I did. 
Annis ! ” 

“ What is it, Paul?” 

“ There are no more shells; so don’t 
make a pretence of looking for them. 
Listen to me.” 

Annis shut up her basket obediently, 
and glanced over the waters. 

“ What a glorious stretch of sea view! 
You were wise to leave the dusty town 
and come here.” 

“You think so ? ” 

“ Yes ; a holiday does people good.” 

They had rambled on to the end of 
the long beach, and had reached the 
rocky pathway leading to the town. 
The ruin of an old house, whose roof 
had long ago been blown away by a 
fierce storm, was near them, and at this 
point Paul drew Annis’s hand within 
his arm, and they both stood looking 
out on the broad waters. 

AVords were trembling on Paul’s 
tongue that would have given the true 
clue to his restlessness, and explained 
fully why he had so suddenly changed 
his plans. Annis half suspected what 
he was going to say, and with a girl’s 
wilfulness tried to ward off the secret 
she was yet longing to hear. 

“ How did you find out I was walking- 
on the beach ?” 

“ I called at the lodgings, and Fred 
told me. Poor Fred! he was furious 
because I would not stop and hear 
him read his new essay on ‘Ancient 
Coins.’ But I did not come all the 
way from London to listen to essays. 
Why don’t you ask me why I came ?” 

He looked down at her tenderly, as 
though awaiting her reply; then he said 
softly— 

“ I came down to tell you how I love 
you, and to ask your love in return. Tell 
me I do not plead in vain, my darling ! ” 

The sweet eyes were turned to him 
fondly, and his heart throbbed with wild 
joy at the answer they gave. 

But even at that blissful moment a 
shadow fell on their path. He caught a 
glimpse of a name printed on a huge 
placard that was posted on the ruin 
beside them—a name that shone forth 
in inch-long letters, red and black— 

“ZARA MELDICOTT KEITFI.” 

It came to him like a hoarse voice 
from the past, sounding through the 
years, rousing him suddenly from his 
golden dream of love and happiness. 
It was like the wild clamour of a battle- 
cry, waking up the echoes of a still 
summer night. 

This myth of his life was not after all 
a myth, but a living, breathing, tan¬ 
gible reality ; a being clad in flesh and 
blood, and walking about amongst men 
and women of the present day. 

Another minute, and his dazed eyes 
had mastered the whole contents of the 
placard. He became aware that “ Zara 
Meldicott Keith ” was to sing at a cer¬ 
tain “music hall” in Seabright that 
very evening. Several other performers 
were mentioned, but Paul Tench had 
eyes only for Zara’s name. 


It sank into his heart, it burned into 
his brain ; it woke up memories that had 
long since slumbered. Overcome by a 
rush of sensations, he leaned, pale and 
trembling, against a projecting rock 
near him, forgetting even the presence 
of Annis Venn—unheeding she was 
standing there, watching him with eyes 
full of tender anxiety. 

“ Paul! Paul! are you ill ? What is 
the matter?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” he replied, 
dreamily. 

“ But there is something. Are you 
ill?” she repeated. 

“ I think not.” 

“ Then you must have seen a ghost 
peering out of the iron window bars of 
that old ruin.” 

“ Perhaps so, Annis. We are doomed 
to see ghosts sometimes. The visions 
of our youth become tangible forms to 
torment us.” 

“ Paul, tell me what it means. Some¬ 
thing wrong has come to you all in a 
minute ! ” Her voice was tremulous in its 
anxiety. 

“Ah! we are strange, weak creatures, 
and know but little of life’s purposes and 
plans.” 

“We know as much as is good for us, 
perhaps.” 

“ Probably you are right. Yet it dis¬ 
turbs us none the less when we find the 
dearest desires of our hearts vanish. 

Annis looked at him with inquiring 
eyes. There was something mysterious, 
but what it was baffled her scrutiny, 

Oh, if he would only tell her what had 
turned his face so pallid, made his coun¬ 
tenance so troubled, his voice so cold 
and hopeless. His very words were wild 
and incoherent, she thought, for he was 
saying, still in that dreary tone— 

“ It was a subtle instinct that made 
the heathen of old create a Nemesis. 
Indeed it was only a foreshadowing of 
the truth we believe in our day and 
generation, though we call it retributive 
justice, the infallible decree of a just 
God.” 

He said this solemnly, speaking out 
of the deep gloom that had come over 
his heart. Already his short dream of 
passionate love was ended, and seemed 
as though it had never been. 

Love for sweet Annis Venn had be¬ 
come the myth of his life ; responsibility 
for Zara Meldicott Keith the reality. 

To carry out the promise he had long 
ago made his mother must be his stern 
purpose, and as he thought of all it 
might involve he shuddered. 

Annis walked silently by his side. She 
was puzzled and hurt by his manner. A 
few minutes before, his looks and words 
were full of intense affection towards 
herself; and she had shown, perhaps too 
plainly, how well she returned that 
affection. 

Now he was cold, as though a breath 
from the North had frozen up his feeling ; 
and girls do not like to be mounted on a 
pinnacle of adulation, merely to be flung 
from its height again in mere caprice. 

Yet she had never before suspected 
Paul of caprice. He must speak very 
plainly indeed in the future, before she 
would again let him see a glimpse of 
her weakness. 
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She turned towards him rather 

proudly. , 

“ Paul ! We had better return ; they 
will be waiting tea for us.” 

“ Certainly, Annis; let us go back at 
once,” replied Paul, never noticing her 
proud manner, so absorbed was he in 
thought. 

“ Papa is to give a lecture to-night at 
the Town Hall.” 

“ Is he ? ” 

“He will want his tea early.” 

“ I dare say ; let us walk faster.” 

Paul seemed like one in a bewildering 
maze. Pie walked on mechanically, never 
looking to the right or the left ; never 
starting a subject of conversation, and 
only replying in short, moody answers 
when addressed. 

(To be continued.) 


our final departure for town, Laddie knew all 

about it. The sight of the cart laden with 
boxes told him that he need not go to the 
station again with the expectation of meeting 
us. But he would not see us depart, or give 
us a doggish farewell. It was too much for 
an honest, tender-hearted friend. He simply 
stole away and hid himself to avoid the pain oi 
a final parting, and on these occasions alone— 
for we stayed at the farm several summers— 
Laddie was disobedient to his master’s voice 
and whistle. He retreated to some solitary 
spot, and “ had it out ” by himself, and, when 
the struggle was over, returned, like a canine 
hero, to his work and his duty. 



BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

LADDIE. 



I THINK 
the calculat¬ 
ing clogs I 
named in a 
previous num¬ 
ber were ex¬ 
celled by a 
magnificent 
collie, called 
Laddie, with 
whom I be- 
c a m e ac¬ 
quainted' at a 
farm - house, 
rooms in the 
great size, and 
whatever his 



where we sometimes had 
summer time. He was of a 
wonderfully clever, doing 
master bade him with unerring exactness. 
Pie would fetch the cows from the pastures, 
or any single cow out of a number, if the 
master mentioned its name. A mere sign 
sufficed for Laddie to know that he must fetch 
the mare and foal from the high pasture, 
or either of them, as the case might be. 
No other messenger could have done the 
work so quickly or so well. 

Laddie and I became close friends, and, 
whenever the dining-room door was open, he 
was sure to stand in the dooiway, begging with 
eager eyes for admission, but never absolutely 
entering without leave. 

For some weeks we were obliged to go to 
the city on Tuesdays, and we returned to the 
farm on Thursday afternoons, when Laddie 
was the first to greet and welcome us. Once, 
however, we were compelled to stay over a 
week in town, and when we again reached the 
farm, were told of Laddie’s excessive distress 
at our prolonged absence. He knew the day 
on Avhicli we were accustomed to arrive, and 
must have also calculated the hour; for he 
went to meet us at the railway-station. Pie 
was much excited by our non-arrival, and, for 
two days, made frequent journeys in the 
direction of the railway. The farmer and his 
family said it became quite distressing to see 
the dog after these repeated disappointments, 
and the expression used was, “We thought 
Laddie was going off his mind, he was in such 
trouble when you did not come.” 

I shall not soon forget his delight when, 
after our four-footed friend had given up hope, 
he once more welcomed us to country quarters. 

When we began to pack up, preparatory to 


Sam. 

Scotch shepherds’ dogs invar 
company their masters to the 
Sundays; but in 
England the sight 
of a dog in church 
causes a commo¬ 
tion, and the in¬ 
truder is usually 
driven or coaxed 
out as rapidly as 
possible. I have, 
however, known 
one or two 
church-going dog¬ 
gies in this country; 
notably a fox-terrier 
called Sam, which 
belonged to the 
Squire in a Derby¬ 
shire village. 

Sam’s master and 
the young ladies of 
the family took a 
great interest in 
the village choir, 
of which they were 
the leading mem¬ 
bers. So sure as 
they appeared in 
the singing loft, 

Sam also took up 
his station, and 
appeared to enjoy 
the music as much 
as anybody. If the 
family happened to 
be from home, and 
the servants in 
charge remained 
there instead of 
going to church, 

Sam was no less 
punctual and regu¬ 
lar in his attend¬ 
ance. Every Sun¬ 
day morning, just 
at the right time, 
he trotted up the 
stairs to the organ 
loft, took up 
his station in the 
old place, and be¬ 


iably ac- 
kirk on 


haved just as well as if his master were there 

to enforce propriety by an admonitory kick. 

Sam’s social qualities were so much appre¬ 
ciated that nobody ever thought of hounding 
him away when he visited the houses of Ins 
friends, but gave him a share of bones and a 
corner of the rug for a resting-place. It was 
while away on such visits that Sam mani¬ 
fested his power of calculating days and hours 
in a remarkable manner. He would leave his 
own home on Thursday, perhaps, and go to a 
house some miles away, and in an opposite 
direction to that which led to the chuich. 
But on Sunday morning off to church Sam 
would go alone ; and never did he fail to make 
his appearance at the proper time, and take 
up his station in the singing gallery before 
service commenced. 

Clever Rats. 

A young rat had fallen into a pail of 
pig-food. Six older ones held a con¬ 
sultation so earnest in its character as to 
lead them to ignore the presence of human 
onlookers. They decided on an ingenious 
scheme of rescue, and successfully carried it 
out. Entwining their legs together, they 
formed a chain hanging downwards over the 
edge of the pail. The foremost or downmost 
rat grasped the drowning—and, as it subse¬ 
quently proved, drowned—young one in its 
forepaws, and both rescued and rescuer were 
then drawn up and out. When found to be 
dead, the rescuers gazed at their young com¬ 
rade in “ mute despair,” solemnly, as if aware 
that their efforts had been made in vain.— 
American Paper. 
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HATS AND BONNETS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The extraordinary freaks ot fashion in olden times scarcely 
exceed the absurdities into which we have been led since the 
first development of a bonnet out of the hat. This variation in 
our out-of-door head-dress dates from the year 1795. The 
original bonnet was shaped like a jockey-cap, the brim in front 
spreading out rather far on a line with the top of the ear. 
It was tied on with lavender-coloured strings without ends, 
was composed of straw, the dome-shaped crown, decorated 
with red perpendicular stripes, meeting at the top (still jockey 
fashion), while the projecting brim was plain, and a wreath of 
laurel leaves surrounded the head. 

Small-sized bonnets continued to be worn, as well as hats, 
up to about the year 1820, when, as our illustration will show 
you, the brim had expanded, and there was no cap border 
to fill up the empty space underneath it. Some kind of 
ribbon ruching decorated the brim all round, the latter reach¬ 
ing down below the ear ; and there was also a ribbon trimming 
far back round the crown. 

Ten years afterwards a very plain and unbecoming style 
came into fashion—trimmings were almost at a discount. 
One plain piece of ribbon was passed round the middle of the 
coarse straw bonnet, the ends of which were tied under the 
chin; while, at the back, and under the flat-lying crown, there 
was a frilling of the ribbon, or of a piece of silk of the 
same colour, as a finish to the bonnet, and a shade to the 
back of the neck, called a “curtain.” The straw was 
either of the natural colour, or else dyed black or brown. 
Sometimes a plainly-tied bow was placed, like a butterfly, on 
the top of the head, midway between the crown and the brim. 
Such a bonnet as this may still be seen on the girls of some of 
the “ charity schools.” 

A few years afterwards young people often wore beaver 
bonnets, which were shaped much in the form of the 
above-named “ cottage.” These were trimmed with thick 
silk cords and tassels, matching them in colour. 

Simultaneously with the wearing of these two descriptions 
of bonnets turbans were in fashion amongst the dowagers, 
and these were transmitted from a still earlier date. A 
beautiful satin of a delicate shade of French plum-colour, or 
violet-grey, was sometimes manufactured into a high turban- 
kind of cap, having a flat-band of the material across the 
head, a high “ caul ” standing up at tlie back, and a narrow 
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frill of lace round the face. Others wore a 
loosely - twisted and more Turkish-looking 
turban; either of velvet, or silk, or of both 
folded together, and usually very bright in 
colour. These were decorated, as in the 
illustration, with feathers, or other orna¬ 
ments. 

It is scarcely surprising that the hideous 
article known as the “cottage bonnet,” of 
1830, ceased to have any attractions after a 
reign of some seven years, and that we all 
flew into another, and just opposite, extreme 
of fashion, when the immense flaring bonnet, 
assigned to the year 1837, the year of the ac¬ 
cession of Queen Victoria, took the economical 
amongst us so painfully by surprise, with its 
floral decorations inside the deep front, and the 
three or four nodding ostrich-plumes, towering 
high above the crown. The strings securing 
it were tied in bows on one side, and, as you 
may imagine, it was a matter of some incon¬ 
venience to walk out on a rough day, as the 
preposterous front acted quite as a wind-sail, 
and it was with no little difficulty that it could 
be kept on the head. The name of this ill- 
contrived head-covering was an “ opera hat,” 
though “hat” it really was not; and it was 
either made of plain velvet or of silk. It is 
also worth observing that they were worn not 
merely out of doors and at the opera, but also 
at balls. 

In a couple of years from the first appear¬ 
ance of the “opera hat ” some modifications 
took place; the shape was little changed, but 
the dimensions were reduced, and the trim¬ 
ming was omitted—at least, a plain band 
round the crown, a binding round the brim, a 
curtain, and a bow or two at the back, re¬ 
placed the costly plumage of the previous two 
years. A cap border was also worn, very 
slight round the upper part over the hair, and 
very wide and thick at each side of the face. 

Passing over some few years, and the trifling 
varieties, regulated by individual fancy, either 
of the milliner or the wearer, helping to fill a 
gap in the history of fashion, we find that a 
souppon of the discarded “ cottage” appeared 
about the year 1846, rather less unsightly, yet 
meagre in design, lying flat on the head, brim 
and crown being run into one, rfnd parallel 
respectively with each other. A wreath of 
leaves or flowers enlivened its dulness out¬ 
side, together with some narrow bands of rib¬ 
bon or velvet laid across it at equal distances 
apart. No cap-border was worn with 
this head-gear, but the vacant space 
between the front and the face was par¬ 
tially filled up by large sausage-like rolls of 
hair, laid against the cheek and extending to 
the jaw, while a comb confined the braids 
across the forehead just above the eyebrows. 
These very unpretentious bonnets were made 
of straw, and were tied on, under the chin, 
with a bow of broad ribbon, the shallow cur¬ 
tain being of straw. Very pretty fancy 
straw bonnets were worn within the years 
1840 and 1850, with trimmings of the same. 
These were Tuscan straws, of a buff colour, 
and sometimes the bonnets were made in alter¬ 
nate bands of straw plait, and gathered 
quillings of silk. 

Gathered silk bonnets, of plain or checked 
material, in various colours, came into fashion 
in the year 1848, and with them the whisker¬ 
like cap-borders, lying on each cheek, and 
unconnected one with the other by any upper 
border. Ribbons and flowers embellished 
these quillings, which could be seen in profile 
below the rim of the bonnet-front, which was 
a good deal cut away from the cheeks on 
either side. Broad strings were tied in a bow 
under the chin, but no trimming decorated 
the exterior. The brim was moderately deep, 
spreading at the sides, and depressed at the 
top. 

In about the year 1850 the brims of our 
bonnets were very wide, round, and deep, and 
the deep cap-frill of the previous style was 


still retained. These bonnets were of straw, 
and had very broad strings, tied in a large 
bow under the chin. 

I do not pretend to give an unbroken list of 
all the out-of-door head coverings worn in 
each successive year, from the beginning of 
this century up to the present time; but so 
far only as any great varieties of fashion 
cropped up, from time to time, during that 
period. Of course, there can be but one 
opinion respecting the fact that no fashion of 
the 19th century has ever been so extrava¬ 
gantly bizarre as those of the head-dresses that 
immediately preceded the creation of the 
bonnet. For example, if the “fair Mary Anne 
Robinson,” otherwise known as “ the Bird of 
Paradise,” (an engraving of which may be 
seen in Fairholt’s “Costumes of England”) 
and others quite as monstrous, that excited 
no surprise nor disapproval in the year 1728. 
Those were the trying days when our unfor¬ 
tunate grandmothers or great-grandmothers 
used to require the services of a hairdresser 
on every occasion that their hair had to be 
“ taken down,” turned up again, and stuck 
all over with ribbons, flowers, feathers, and 
lace. What with all the false hair, pomatum, 
powder, and pinnings on of all the decorations 
in their right position upon a cushion laid on 
the top of the head, no one could rear up such 
an amazing erection for herself; nor could any 
ordinary maid do it for her. To save expense, 
therefore, a hairdresser had to be engaged 
monthly, or by those who could not economise 
in such a matter, weekly ; and the operation 
he then performed was called “ opening a 
lady’s head ” ; when, as they significantly 
expressed it, “ it would keep no longer ! ” 
At night, a large “ net fillet ” was put over 
all this grandeur, combining indoor head¬ 
dress, and outdoor bonnet, and hat all in one ; 
and this bag was tied closely with a drawing 
string for the night. I suppose that at no 
period of the world’s history did women suffer 
so acutely for the satisfaction of looking each 
like her neighbour. 

Weary of the round broad brims and heavy 
cap-borders of the year 1864, we seem to have 
returned to our craze for height. Straw was 
still in vogue, and, cutting away the brim at 
the ears, we raised up the centre to such a 
degree that, at a little distance, and regarded 
“full-face,” it looked like a sugar-loaf. The 
whole of the inside was a mass of flowers and 
ribbons, and a broad pair of strings were tied 
under the chin. These bonnets were called 
“ spoons.” Look at the hideous hat of 1865. 

After a reign of about two years the style 
of our bonnets again underwent a complete 
change, and the cone-shaped brim was seen 
no more, Then came in a veiy reasonable 
and pretty little cap-shaped head-dress, made 
of lace or tulle, upon a shape of buckram and 
wire. A small trimming of flowers decorated 
the exterior, but the bonnet lying flat down 
on the top of the head, there was no room for 
embellishment inside the brim. A pair of 
tulle or lace-veil-like strings were connected 
together, at some distance below the chin, 
with a small bouquet or single flower. 

In the year 1869, as you will observe from 
the illustration supplied, this pretty article of 
dress was defoimed into a sort of patch, made 
of wire and buckram, covered with tulle and 
lace, worn like a saddle, and looking like a 
basket woman’s “pad” on the top of her head, 
to save it from injury in carrying her burden. 
A pair of silk lappet-strings, laced or fringed- 
out at each side, were brought together in the 
same style as those previously worn ; the hair 
being elaborately dressed, and made the most 
of, to supply the deficiencies of this apology 
for a bonnet at the back. 

Excepting for elderly ladies, hats appear to 
have aided considerably in filling-in the space 
of time between the introduction of the last 
style and the two nondescripts—half bonnet 
and half hat—that succeeded it in the years 


1875-6. The first was of silk, and was perched 
on the back hair, showing a plait or coil of it 
in front. The brim was rather wide, and 
turned up all round. A large rose or bouquet 
was worn underneath it, over the left ear; and 
a large ostrich feather inserted in front, fell 
back over the crown. The hair was no 
longer brought down on either side of the 
forehead, but continued, as in the patch- 
bonnet, to be brushed back from the face; 
and the short-cut fringe of that over the fore¬ 
head, so worn in 1866, remained in fashion 
till 1876. 

The year last-named saw a change in our 
head coverings. Straw reigned once more, 
but there was little of it in the saucer shapes 
that again served only to cover the back-hair, 
and to leave one plait of it visible in front. 
Feathers, silk bows, and bundles of fruit 
nearly hid their foundation from view; and 
a pair of broad tulle or net strings were brought 
round from the centre of the back, to be 
united on the chest of the wearer. These 
two last-named bonnets were in very bad 
taste, and had an indescribably vulgar effect, 
perhaps to be accounted for by its peculiar 
associations, i.e ., the great tenacity with which 
the lower classes have retained these shapes, 
with their dirty, gaudy finery, and the bold 
look of such a lack of covering and shade to 
the face out of doors—placing them on the 
back hair, as they still do, up to the present 
time. 

It would be impossible to say what style of 
head-gear more than another distinguishes 
the taste of to-day; so many are the forms 
adopted to suit the faces or fancies of the 
wearers; nor would it always be possible to 
distinguish which was a bonnet and which a 
hat. 

S. F. A. Caulfeild. 


A SISTER’S LOVE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE CROSS 
AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Oxley showed Mr. Walmer into 
a little room, called the children’s study, 
because the young- folks had appropriated 
it, and then sent Katie to him, with the 
admonition not to talk too much. 

As soon as Katie’s eyes met Mr. 
Walmer’s, she felt sure that he knew all; 
she had no need to tell him, and it was 
well to be spared that pain. She seated 
herself beside him at the window, and 
he said with a quiet fatherliness, 

•‘Well Katie, my child, the disap¬ 
pointment that was to be anticipated 
in prayer has come. How has it been 
borne ? Has the strength been as the 
day ? ” 

“ It never was anticipated in prayer, 
Mr. Walmer, and it has been over¬ 
whelming. I couldn’t tell anyone what 
I suffered at first, and even now it is 
very, very hard to bear.” 

“ I am so sorry,” he said, “ so sorry. 
Still, Katie, I hope that you can forgive.” 

“ Forgive ! Oh, poor Frank, he is as 
much to be pitied as I ; he takes it so 
much to heart. He has been very 
thoughtless; but you know, Mr. Walmer, 
though he ought to have been indepen¬ 
dent of incentives, he didn’t know what 
my plans for him were. If he had known 
how hard I was working for him, I 
believe the knowledge of it would have 
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restrained him. I kept it back from him 
lest there should be disappointment, 
and I thought the surprise would be so 
delightful if there was not.” 

“ And the happiness was dashed just 
as it ought to have been realised ! But 
I am thankful, thankful on your account, 
Katie, that you can feel about it as }mu 
do. Your heart cherishes no bitterness 
though the grief has been so bitter.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Walmer, don’t speak to me 
like that, don’t! If you knew all, you 
would chide rather than comfort. You 
would bind me down in the valley of 
humiliation, out of which I have vainly 
endeavoured to find a way, and you 
would help me to take part against my¬ 
self. I must tell you that I never 
thought it possible that I could feel 
towards my bitterest enemy as I have 
felt towards Frank ; and when the dear 
fellow came and asked me to for¬ 
give him, I said, ‘ Don’t come near me. 
You’ve disappointed me—oh, bitterly;’ 
as if myself, you know, and my dis¬ 
appointment were all that mattered.” 

The very recollection, and it was an 
ineffaceable one, so overcame her that 
she burst into a flood of tears; but he 
spoke to her firmly, reminding her of the 
necessity she was under to keep quiet. 

“Tell me anything that will be a relief 
to you,” he said, “but do not get excited. 
You felt sorry, I am sure, that you had 
spoken harshly, when he was peni¬ 
tent.” 

“Yes, more especially when I heard 
him crying in his room, as I think only 
Frank ever does cry. I went to him and 
made it up; but all night through the 
words seemed to be turned against me 
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and spoken to myself. ‘ You have dis¬ 
appointed me, oh, bitterly''! ’ ” 

“ You felt then that more than Frank 
had ever disappointed you, your con¬ 
science telling you so, was that it ? ” 

“ Yes, and I thought, what if He were 
to forbid me to come near ? ” 

“ Ah, what indeed ? What for any of 
us ! But then Frank’s tears would never 
make you, tender-hearted as you are, 
relent to him as sweetly as God relents 
to you. Did you think of that also ?” 

She shook her head slowly, while her 
eyes were full of a new-born confidence. 

“ I think, Katie, where the Spirit has 
been so certainly chiding and upbraiding, 
all that is left to my humble instrumen¬ 
tality if to apply the consolation. This 
is very'evident, you have been chastened 
as a child and not beaten like an enemy; 
in all the trial God has been with you. 
Now you made one little remark with 
respect to Frank which I should like you, 
as you have been reasoning from him to 
yourself, to apply in another way. You 
said you believed if he had known your 
plans for him he would have been good, 
though he ought to have been indepen¬ 
dent of incentives. I should like to see 
him here.” 

1 hanking the kind clergyman for the 
words he had spoken to her, Katie went 
in quest of her brother, glad to know 
that the spiritual skill and insight that 
could adapt itself to her case would 
meet the recreant schoolboy’s also. 

Nor was she mistaken, for Frank’s 
face, after he had been in conversation 
with his minister, was happier than 
it had been since his return home; 
he said to her also, in a very shy whisper, 
“Katie, Mr. Walmer 
says that since you have 
forgiven me, I may feel 
sure that God will for¬ 
give, and do you know 
I almost believe that 
He does.” 

It was only two even¬ 
ings after this that Mr. 
Walmer called again. 
His kind face was rip¬ 
pling into so many smiles 
that Katie, a little in¬ 
tolerant of such mani¬ 
fest exultation where so 
dark a shadow had 
fallen, wondered what 
was the cause of it. 
Something more than the 
well-spring in himself, 
she felt sure. “ I have 
just come from the train,” 
he said to Mrs. Oxley, 
“ and I think I have 
some good news for you. 
I have been to see Dr. 
March about Frank, and 
he has consented to take 
him back again, fully 
persuaded that it is the 
right thing to do. I 
told him that I would be 
surety for his good be¬ 
haviour. He owned to 
me that he was very 
sorry for the lad; he 
said his abilities were 
of a high order, and he 
had never been guilty 


of anything criminal, but he was too 
much carried away by his great flow of 

animal spirits, and-. However, we 

won’t talk about his faults. We’ll give 
him time to mend them. Now Katie, 
will you be the bearer of the good news 
to Frank, or shall I ?” 

But Katie couldn’t speak. She thought 
the joy was going to make her as ill as 
the grief had done, and only by a strong 
effort did she regain composure. 

Mr. Walmer hastened home to escape 
the thanks which followed him next 
morning in a beautiful little note, still 
preserved among* his most fragrant 
epistolarytreasures. Sotherewas “clear 
shining after rain,” and at the expiration 
of the holidays Frank, with a chastened 
gladness, took up his cross and returned 
manfully to the field where he had been 
worsted. 

Before leaving he did not say anything 
about a possible Senior Wranglership in 
futuro , nor even about Scholarship, and 
B.A.’s, but he went, promising by God’s 
grace to be a more diligent, steadfast, 
and obedient scholar than he had been, 
and by God’s grace he kept his word. 
Nor were a sister’s fond hopes concern¬ 
ing the immediate result of this extra 
year at school doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. 

[the end.] 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES, 
PUZZLES, Etc. 

Answer to Puzzle No. 7.—The boy had 
fivepence farthing ; the first baker doubled it 
—tenpence halfpenny, out of which he spent 
sixpence; left fourpence halfpenny, which 
second baker doubled, making ninepence. 
Here he spent sixpence — left threepence, 
which last baker doubled, so that he should 
have had sixpence, but no more.—Answer : 
fivepence farthing. 

Answer to Riddle No. 8.— i. The 
chest; 2, eyelids; 3, kneecaps; 4, drums of 
the ears; 5, hands and feet; 6, nails; 7, soles; 
8, muscles ; 9, palms; 10, two lips (tulips); 
11, apple of the eye; 12, calves ; 13, hairs ; 
14, temples ; 15, arms; 16, insteps; 17, eyes 
and nose (ayes and noes); 18, pupils; 19, 
tendons. 

Answer to Anagram No. 9.—Unite— 
Untie. 


Answers to Square Words, p. 108.— 


1. CART 
AFAR 
RATE 
TREE 


2. WANT 
AREA 
NEAR 
TARE 


3. WINE 
IDEA 
NEAR 
EARN 


Answers to Double Acrostics, d. 108. 


1. 

Narcissus 
A u n T 
P a t I-I 
O n c E 
LibeL 
E y E 
OceaN 

N APHTH A 


2 . 

M O R I A IT 
O T T A W A 

ZutpheN 

AllahabaD 

RunnymedE 

Tyrol 


S’ 

WondeR 
OnlY 
Record 
DianA 
SoiL 
Worm 
OhiO 
RichelieU 
T 0 w N 
Hamle T 


Answers for p. 
Buried Buried 

Countries. Flowers. 

1. Spain. 1. Lupin. 

2. Italy. 2. Harebell. 

3. Holland. 3. Pink. 

4. Germany. 4. Cactus. 

5. Hanover. 5. Stock. 


108. 

Buried 

Fruit. 

1. Apple. 

2. Date. 

3. Orange. 

4. Plum 

5. Peach. 
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HINDU WOMEN. 

In no part of 
the world, says 
Dr. William 
Knighton, are 
nobler speci¬ 
mens of female 
humanity to be 
found than in 
India. The his¬ 
tory of the coun¬ 
try abounds with 
instances of the 
noblest devo¬ 
tion, unswerving 
fidelity, high 
principle, and 
sublime self-re¬ 
nunciation on 
the part of its 
women. Nor can 
anyone have 
been long resi¬ 
dent in India 
without wit¬ 
nessing such. 
I have lived in 
Ceylon, in Ben¬ 
gal and in Oudli, 
and I have seen 
something of 
many districts and provinces lying between 
these distant regions, and everywhere I have 
witnessed the noblest instances of devotion 
and self-denial on the part of the women. 

And yet the lot of the Hindu woman is 
unspeakably sad. She is married at so early 
an age that choice on her part is impossible. 
She accepts her destiny. She looks up to her 
husband as a sort of deity—she has been so 
taught from her earliest years—and a very 
debased, earthly, selfish, and altogether con¬ 
temptible sort of deity he too often proves 
himself to be. But for her there is no hope, 
however vile and contemptible he may prove. 
In life and death she is his. And if death 
takes him and she is left to widowhood, sad 
indeed is her lot. She may not immolate 
herself on the funeral pyre of her husband, a 
stem English Government forbids that, and 
she is doomed in consequence to gloom and 
sadness, and if childless, to one meal a day, 
one garment, a total deprivation of all orna¬ 
ment, and all that in her eyes makes life 
worth living. Pier existence is bound up in 
his, and her affections are called forth power¬ 
fully, first for her husband and secondly for 
her children. And for the childless widow a 
far more miserable life remains. 

The principal duties of the Hindu woman 
of the middle class at home are grinding the 
corn with a little hand-mill, similar to that so 
often referred to in the Bible, washing the 
floor where they cook and eat, drawing 
water, scouring the metal vessels, the cooking 
utensils, the jugs and plates; of course many 
of the more wealthy are exempt from these 
duties, but the vast majority perform them. 
The kitchen must be washed every day ; when 
I say the kitchen, I mean that part of the 
house in which cooking and eating are carried 
on, for a large part of the religion of the 
Hindus consists in cooking and eating 
in a proper and in a religious manner. The 
shadow of a low-caste man falling on the 
food of a high-caste Brahmin, whilst that food 
is in preparation, will be sufficient to defile it, 
and the whole will be thrown out in conse¬ 
quence. 

The well at which water is drawn is a fre¬ 
quent resort for gossip. It is usually early in 
the morning and in the afternoon, from four 
to six, that water is drawn. Friends meet 
there, and interesting little details of house¬ 
hold management ancl village life are exchanged. 
Some of the women will carry as many as 


three water-pots on their heads, one over the 
other, and sometimes one or two on the head 
and one under the arm. Women of different 
castes must not touch each other’s vessels. 
This is a matter of great importance. Deadly 
feuds may be the result of thoughtless im¬ 
prudence in this respect. Families of the 
higher classes who are wealthy often engage 
men or women of the fisherman’s caste to 
carry water for them. But the young women 
usually like the duty, if the well be not too 
distant, and, in towns, the wells are usually in 
the gardens or yards of their own houses, 
rendering any journeys to a distance for the 
purpose unnecessary. 

Few people in the world are more religious 
than the women of India, but theirs is a zeal for 
religion without knowledge. They perform 
their service to the gods and goddesses of their 
faith unremittingly, particularly to the god¬ 
desses, and fail not to bathe in the sacred 
Ganges, or any other accessible river, on days 
of festivals, at the changes of the moon, and 
such like. From this service they expect 
good in this life rather than happiness in 
another. They are full of superstitious ter¬ 
rors ; in fact they are amongst the most timid 
and fearful people on the face of the earth. 
The evils against which they contend by their 
religious services are their own, or their hus¬ 
band’s or their children’s illness. Being full 
of affection and concern for their children, 
they will go to any inconvenience or ex¬ 
pense possible for their welfare. If sickness 
visits them it is attributed to some angry god or 
goddess, who must be propitiated by religious 
offerings, by prayers, by devotion, or human 
mortification. They will use medicines, but 
too often, alas ! the physicians whom they are 
able to consult are little able to help them, 
and not unfrequently but experimentalise in 
their endeavours to do good. If the sickness 
be long continued or dangerous, they will pro¬ 
mise a young kid as an 
offering to some goddess 
in expiation, hoping 
thereby that the sick 
loved one may be re¬ 
stored to health. Should 
the child recover they 
believe their prayers have 
been heard, and the vow 
is performed. Priests 
often work upon their 
credulity, and the credu¬ 
lous women will believe 
any stoiy they may tell 
them. In this matter 
they will often act in 
opposition to their hus¬ 
band’s wishes, although 
in other respects attentive 
and dutiful. 

A Hindu wife never 
mentions the name of her 
husband. It would be 
esteemed an indelicacy 
or an insult if she were 
to do so. If he have a 
son then he is spoken of 
as that son’s father. Go- 
pal's father , the wife will 
say, ordered it, not my 
husband ordered it —our 
man , or some equivalent 
expression, if he have no 
son, is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to indicating him 
distinctively. Nor does 
the husband mention his 
wife’s name—he will call 
to her, O mother of Go- 
pal, or if there be no 
child, O housewife , but 
never by her name. 

Although distinctly re¬ 
garded as an inferior by 


the husband, with whom she does not even 
take her meals, always waiting till he has 
finished, yet the treatment she experiences is 
not usually bad. There are of course tyrants 
and cruel husbands in all countries, but so far 
as my experience went in India, I do not 
believe that the average treatment of women 
by their husbands in that country is worse than 
that in England, rather better I think amongst 
the lower orders ; but in the upper ranks of life 
the husband has a power and an authority 
which are quite unknown in Europe, and 
which of course will often be abused by 
unfeeling and tyrannical men, particularly 
amongst the uneducated, and it is unfor¬ 
tunately too often the ease that, in remote 
districts especially, even the wealthy are 
uneducated. I have heard it remarked that 
those who have had the advantages of Euro¬ 
pean culture amongst the upper classes make 
better husbands and better sons than 
others. 

The chief education of a girl in India has 
for centuries consisted in learning how to dress 
the dishes most prized, to do rough needle¬ 
work, to behave seemly in company, and 
sometimes a little singing and instrumental 
music. Mental nurture and training is the 
great want. Reading and writing have been 
for centuries denied to her, and considered un¬ 
necessary. Young men have been laughed at 
over and over again, both in Calcutta and in 
the Upper Provinces, for having had the bold¬ 
ness to teach their wives to read and write. 
And this they have been obliged to do 
stealthily—not openly in the light of day, but, 
in a clandestine manner, after dinner, at night. 
Nor is it uncommon still to hear such excla¬ 
mations as these : “ What nonsense ! for a 
woman to read and write ! What’s the use 
of it ? A foolish proceeding ! something new 
and senseless !” and such like. But a better 
day is dawning for women in India. 
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BEAUTY ON CRUTCHES. 
The Story of a Young Life, 

E have 
most 
of us, 
p e r - 
h aps, 
heard 
of Patience on 
a Monument, 
but Beauty on 
Clutches sounds rather 
like beauty very much 
misplaced f Ah, well, 
it may sound like it, 
but no one who has 
seen our cousin will say 
it looks like it—for the two 
slim crutches that bore her fra¬ 
gile form seemed to those who 
knew her well, more as slender pedestals sup¬ 
porting some delicate figure, than symbols of 
weakness or deformity. Not that cousin was 
beautiful, or even pretty, as far as features, 
taken as features, may go ; any more than a 
transparency, which owes all its loveliness to 
the light that shines through it, can be called 
lovely when it is closely examined; but the 
dear brown eyes seemed to have so clear an 
understanding with the kind, oft-smiling lips, 
that, without any artistic arrangement, the 
idea of symmetry was conveyed to the ob¬ 
server, who felt, whilst looking at her face, 
that he was looking at something that had 
been touched into beauty by the finger of 
God. She might have been as fair as Venus 
herself, and yet have missed that peculiar gift 
which made her “ Qur Cousin Angelical.” 

It was Jack, dear old Jack, who settled this 
name question for us. Pie could not abide 
her own name, which, he said, was as much 
suited to her as Violet would be to a pig. 
So what did he do one day, when his boy 
gallantry was at its height, but go and get 
her little “ Keble,” which she kept in a niche 
by her side, and deliberately strike out “Anne 
Jelakel” from the cover, and write Angelical 
in its stead ! When he had perpetrated this 
delightful mischief, he passed the book under 
the table to Jessie, giving her a nod to hold 
her tongue. Hold her tongue ? Not she. 
She caught dear little “Keble” out of his 
hand, and danced all round the room with it, 
shouting “Our Cousin Angelical! Our Cousin 
Angelical! Hurrah, for Cousin Angelical! ” 

“ Bob’s a brick. He has hit the right nail 
on the head. That name always stuck in my 
throat,” said Frank. 

“ I don’t know about hitting the right nail 
on the head , but that he has set the right 
crown on the right head is certain,” I replied. 

As may be supposed, Cousin Angelical 
turned round to see the cause of this sudden 
abuse of her name, of which, in its natural 
state, she was by no means proud—and, when 
Jessie handed her the explanation, she joined 
in our mirth for a moment, then, looking very 
serious, she said—whilst the tenderest pink 
tinged her cheeks— 

“Naughty children—you will spoil me! ” 

“ Can't spoil angels, Cuz,” whispered Jack. 

“We’ll try to, though!” said Frank. 

But we girls held our peace, for at that 
instant a puzzling question flashed across our 
minds. The question was this— Why had 
this name commended itself to us "as so 
eminently applicable to our poor sickly, mis¬ 
shapen cousin ? TVhy did we feel that Jack 
had expressed, in one word, all that we felt 
about her ? We could not tell. We deter¬ 
mined to watch her own dear self for an 
answer, and, perhaps—oh, would it be very 
thoughtless ?—one day we might venture to 
seek the reason from herself. 

That “ one day ” was not very far off, but 
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in order to bring you to it, I must explain 
why Cousin Angelical lived with us now, and 
why she had not always lived with us. As 
to the former, she lived with us because our 
parents would have her ! They said they were 
united to her by a tenderer and holier tie than 
that of blood relationship; and as to the latter, 
the necessity for a home with us had only 
recently arisen. She was motherless, and her 
father, having accepted an appointment that 
would take him abroad for several years, had 
consigned his precious treasure to our care. I 
say our, because, in spite of her infirm frame, 
she was too whole-hearted and large-hearted, 
to belong to any one of us in particular ; 
though, I am ashamed to say, we maintained 
a constantly amicable feud as to which of us 
should be her special favourite : not from 
jealousy, for we were too true to each other for 
that; but simply because we felt that the one 
who was her favourite, must be the one who 
was giving her the greatest pleasure, and to 
give her pleasure was the aim of our life. 

The “ one day ” referred to came as 
follows :— 

We were all gathered round Cousin An¬ 
gelical’s chair listening to one of the pleasant 
tales with which she was wont to amuse us, 
when, at a convenient break, Jack suddenly 
startled us with— 

“I say, Cousin Angel, did you ever tell a 
fib ?” 

If we felt inclined to titter, we were stopped 
by the change in our cousin’s voice and man¬ 
ner, her tone seemed almost awful to us, who 
were accustomed to hear only its iEolian 
softness. 

“Jack,” she said, “there is only one way 
of spelling lie, and that is 1 -i-e. You may 
pronounce it as falsehood or untruth, but fib 
is as mean an evasion as putting your tongue 
in your cheek when you mean yes for no—or 
no for yes.” 

Jack positively trembled; if there was any¬ 
thing he disliked it was being mean, neverthe¬ 
less, he conquered himself enough to say, 
coaxingly,— 

“ Then did you ever tell—a—a—a—it’s no 
use, I can’t say lie to a young lady.” 

“And quite right too, Jack; it is the 
ugliest, blackest word that sin ever made 
necessary, and I respect your not liking to 
say it, so I will answer your question without 
making you use it; but as it is a very solemn 
question, you must let me think a minute 
before speaking.” 

She leaned back in her chair and closed her 
eyes, as if fain to look within ere replying to 
Jack’s inquiry. Presently she opened her 
eyes and said, in a slow, serious manner— 

“I think, I may say, that I have never 
willingly or wilfully uttered a falsehood—for 
from my infancy my parents taught me to 
speak for God to hear; but when I remember 
that He requires ‘truth m the inward parts’ 
then (here she looked full in Jack’s face) I am 
afraid I cannot speak so confidently; but, 

then, again, I know-” 

“ What do you know ? ” we all asked in 
one breath. 

“ ‘That the blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.’ So that a clean 
heart will be given me if I seek it—then I 
shall not fear to let Him see my thoughts.” 

“ Isn’t she an angel, that’s all ? ” Jack 
whispered to me, as the warning dinner-bell 
drew us from her side ; but she heard him, 
and calling him back, said, in a voice of irre¬ 
sistible entreaty— 

“Jack, dear, if you love me, do not call 
me that again. I do not object to ‘Our 
Cousin Angelical ’ if it pleases you all to say 
it; but do not call me an angel, for I am not 
fit to be one. Come now, run off to dinner. 

* * * * * * 

Well, sad days came for us. Cousin An¬ 
gelical had grown so nearer and dearer to us 


that the mere thought of losing her was as a 
great gash to our hearts; but when the reality 
came, and her father wrote for her immediate 
return, the blow came not so much as a gash 
as an iceberg—we were at once stunned and 
numbed by it. So numbed that we could 
scarcely help mother to cheer the few re¬ 
maining days of our cousin’s three years’ 
visit. But one thing, like a feeble sunbeam, 
seemed to thaw us for a few minutes, and that 
was her promise to come again, if her father 
would spare her ; but we never had any great 
opinion of if's, so the comfort was merely 
surface deep. 

“ Cousin Angey (I may say that now)! 
there s something we all want before you 
go ! ” said Jack, waxing bold under pretext 
of a looming grief. 

“ What is it, Jack ? A lock of my hair ? ” 
she replied, laughing at his rueful face. 

“No; something better than that. We 
know there’s a grand secret about how you 
got your back-” 

(“ For shame, Jack ! ” “ You cruel boy ! ” 
this from Jessie and Frank.) 

“ I—I mean, how you came to be so delicate, 
and we all want to hear about it_” 

“If it does not pain you to tell it-” put 

in Jessie, not less eagerly than Jack. 

“ It will not pain me at all, dears—for God 
has made the little hump on my back the 
bearer of so many mercies that I would kiss 
it if I could stretch my lips back. So you 
need not be afraid of Avounding me ”—this 
was to Jack, whose dear ready eyes were 
already lull of tears. “I got it just like this— 
About nine years ago, Avhen-” 

“ I Avas just a baby, then,” Avhispered Jack. 

“I Avas staying with some friends in the 
country—there Avas an alarm of fire in the 
middle of the night; and, on jumping out of 
bed, I suav that the side of the house in Avhich 
I slept Avas in flames. In the frantic despair 
of a young child—for I Avas only ten—I 
fancied myself overlooked amidst the general 
confusion, and screamed, and Avas about to 
jump from the AvindoAV, AAdien, to my relief, I 
saw a ladder being raised toAvards me, Avhilst 
a calm, manly voice begged me to be as quick 
as I could, but to be careful. I had placed 
my feet on the first rung of the ladder, and 
Avas about to touch the second AA r hen I dis¬ 
tinctly heard a little voice crying from the 
inner nursery. It Avas Avith some difficulty I 
dragged myself back through the AvindoAV— 
but, thank God, I did —and just reached the 
baby’s cot in time to snatch it up before the 
roof fell in. I Avas too frightened by the crash 
and smoke to do more than throAv the baby 
into his father’s arms, and then I fell doAvn— 

I do not remember Avhere. The only next thing 
that dAvells in my memory is, that, when I 
came to myself, I found the little darling lying 
by my side, contentedly sucking his thumb ; 
but, AA'hen I tried to raise my head to kiss him, 

I gave a great scream and fainted—that was 
the beginning of my hump ; but I have never 
Avished it aAvay, even for a moment.” 

“ I should think not! It’s just a glorious 
one—as grand as a Waterloo hero’s scars ! ” 
cried Jessie, enthusiastically. 

“ Oughtn’t that little boy to love you, that’s 
all?” cried Jack. 

“And I think he does a tiny bit,” said 
Cousin Angelical, bending fonvard and print¬ 
ing a long kiss on Jack’s forehead. 

We started—the meaning in her voice Avas 
unmistakable! Yes, Jack Avas the little res¬ 
cued child, and our cousin’s crutches were a 
life-long memorial of her bravery ! 

“I always felt I had a right to love her 
best! ” said Jack, as we rehearsed the story 
of “Our Cousin Angelical” to a certain young 
friend, Avho AvonderedAvhyAve should feel so sad 
at just alame girl biddingus fareAvell—as if lame 
girls Avere not common enough! True, they 
are, but Cousins Angelical are equally rare ! 
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OUGHTN’T THAT LITTLE BOY TO LOYE YOU, that’s ALL ? ’ CRIED JACK,” 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER V. 
dtnah’s finery. 

T had been dry and 
dusty for two or 
three weeks, but as 
though the skies 
had taken pity on 
the drooping leaves 
and the yellowing 
grass and the gap¬ 
ing cracks in the 
thirsty soil, down 
came the bountiful 
rain—not a sprink¬ 
ling, but a deluge. 

The fact was, 
old Mrs. Stapleton 
•earnestly desired to 
go out, and the rain—that enemy to 
crape—forbade it. For this was no 
common shower to be braved with 
strong boots and a waterproof by any¬ 
thing wearing a bonnet. 

It had not been advisable either to 
send the children to school, and, as may 
be supposed, they were making the most 
of their holiday, undisturbed by any of 
the anxieties which pressed on their 
elders. 

Upstairs, alone in the nursery, Hesba, 
with a pair of tin scales, was busied 
weighing morsels of flour, sugar, salt, 
etc., into tiny powders, to be duly papered, 
labelled, and prescribed for the sick dolls 
afterwards, and she was quiet enough. 
But downstairs, Brian, who had wearied 
of sliding down the staircase handrail, 
and who had a skipping-rope between 
his teeth as bit and bridle, was prancing 
to and fro through the hall, obedient 
to the whip and “gee-ups” of Mercy, 
making as much clatter on the oil-cloth 
as one pair of boy’s boots could accom¬ 
plish. 

Presently grandma’s fresh-coloured 
face appeared at the parlour door. 

“ My dears, you make your mamma’s 
head ache. What is Dinah doing that 
she cannot keep you in the nursery ? ” 

“ She is ironing some lace and ribbons 
to trim herself up for to-morrow. You 
know it is her holiday, grandma,” 
answered Brian, whose race had come 
to a full stop. 

“ Yes, my dear, I know; ” and grand¬ 
ma went back into the room to ring the 
bell, saying, as she crossed the Indian 
carpet, “Dinah takes care we shall not 
forget her holiday. She is the first 
servant who ever thought it necessary 
remind me in advance when her wages 
and her holiday would fall due. She 
did so two days ago.” 

“Perhaps she means to be extra 
respectful,” suggested her daughter-in- 
law, faintly. 

“She has an odd way of showing 
respect, if that be so. To me it always 
sounds like an insolent intimation that 
she might otherwise be kept waiting for 
her money.” 

“ Perhaps she has lived where her 
wages were problematic.” 


“ May be so. In any case it is un¬ 
pleasant.” 

The subject of the colloquy appeared. 

“ Dinah, take Master Brian and 
Mercy to the nursery. You know that 
noise distracts Mrs. Brian’s head.” 

The quick ring of the bell had caused 
Dinah to scorch some of her finery. She 
had not, therefore, obeyed the summons 
either in too great haste, or in too 
amiable a mood. 

“ Yes’m,” she answered, ere she 
closed the door. “ Little plagues ! ” she 
muttered, when on the other side of it. 

As she went back through the hall to 
the kitchen at the extreme end, she gave 
a sharp jerk to the skipping-rope reins. 

It was quite a superfluous check, for 
Brian had by that time gone down on all 
fours, and was then quietly perambu¬ 
lating the passage with Mercy on his 
back. 

He was on his feet in an instant. The 
sudden twitch had sent a pain jarring 
through his mouth and jaw, which was 
too much for his equanimity. 

“ What did you do that for ? You 
spiteful, ugly, little elf you ! I did you 
no harm ! ” he cried, in his anger. 

“You Spiteful, ugly, ’ittle ef! What you 
hurt Brian for ?” echoed Mercy, doubling 
up her little fist, as if to strike Dinah. 

Their nurse’s eyes flashed, but she 
made no reply. Possibly, the parlour 
door was too near, and she knew herself 
the aggressor. 

“ March off upstairs to your sister, 
both! Don’t you hear ? You make 
your mamma’s head ache,” she cried, 
driving them roughly before her to the 
staircase, and watching them ascend, 
which they did without further demonstra¬ 
tion, Brian holding Mercy by one hand, 
to help her from stair to stair, whilst she 
grasped the balustrades, with her other 
small fingers. 

Then muttering inaudibly to herself 
she went back down the second pas¬ 
sage to the kitchen ; where she ex¬ 
pended so much irritability on the flat 
irons, which were perversely either “too 
hot” or “too cold,” that at length cook, 
ignorant of any other anno}mnce, said 
sharply, “ If you mean to grumble all 
morning over a bit of threepenny lace, I 
think you’d best carry yourself and your 
temper out of this kitchen. All your trum¬ 
pery put together is not worth the trouble 
you are making over it.” 

Whereupon, in silent disdain, she 
gathered up the offending “trumpery,” 
and carried herself and her temper 
just where she should not have carried 
it—into the nursery. 

Hesba was still bus}' at the broad 
window ledge with her miniature powders 
and pills, now papering and labelling. 

Brian, who from the very first had 
assumed a sort of proprietary right over 
Mercy, was seated on a low stool in the 
middle of the floor, drawing houses on a 
slate for the little one to copy after her 
own fashion. 

Absorbed in their occupations, no one 
observed the entrance of Dinah, with her 


best black dress and the washed lace 
and ribbons over her left arm, or the 
careful closing of the door behind her. 

A smart box on Brian’s ear was the 
first intimation of her presence. The 
pencil made an involuntary zigzag line, 
which split the newly-drawn house from 
roof to foundation. 

Up the boy started in surprise and 
stinging pain. Mercy scrambled to her 
feet, and Hesba was at her brother’s 
side in an instant. 

“What’s that for?” demanded all 
three in a breath, Brian, whose ear and 
cheek smarted and tingled, standing at 
bay, with his nostrils panting and his 
large eyes on fire, whilst Hesba flung 
herself, as it were, a shield before him. 

“I’m an ugly elf, am I ? you young 
scapegrace ! I’ll teach you to call me 
names ! ” And again the hand was up¬ 
lifted, and her black eyes glowered under 
her sullen brows. 

“ Keep your hands off me ! You are 
an ugly elf, and mean-spirited to strike 
me when you know I can’t hit you 
back as if you were a boy,” and his 
looks told plainly how he would have 
dealt with a boy who had so struck 
him. 

Hesba, always the peacemaker, inter¬ 
posed, “ Hush, Brian, you must not call 
names. Mamma would be displeased; 
and, Dinah, an elf is a fairy, so that’s 
not a bad name.” 

Dinah had a nursery acquaintance 
with fairy lore. “Yes, miss; butthere’s 
bad fairies as well as good fairies, and 
he called me an ugly little elf; ugly! ” 
and she bridled under the imputation, 
casting sidelong glances of admiration 
at her own image in a looking-glass 
hung on the wall. “And Jim Dobbs 
says I’m beautiful! A little beauty he 
called me yesterday,” and she cast 
another complacent glance at the look- 
ing-glass. “ Ugly, indeed ! ” 

Brian’s anger was never more than a 
flash. There was something so irre¬ 
sistibly comical in the vanity of this 
little creatnre, craning her thin neck the 
better to admire the large head above it, 
that he burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter, which Mercy caught up like an 
echo. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! he ! he ! he ! Beau¬ 
tiful ! Jim Dobbs ! Why, I met him at 
the gate yesterday as I came from 
school, and he was laughing at you be¬ 
hind your back. I wouldn’t be so silly, 
if I were you. Jim Dobbs knows you’re 
ugly as well as I do ! ” 

Dinah’s dark skin flamed again. Jim 
Dobbs was the local postman, for whom 
she was angling with all the arts and 
charms she imagined to irradiate her 
small person. 

Again Hesba interposed, “ Now, 
Brian, do be quiet. You know Grandma 
says that nothing is ugly but sin and 
wickedness ; and there is beauty in all 
God’s creatures, if we could but see it. 
And remember, mamma told you the 
other day when Willie Forsyth was here 
that Dinah cannot help being plain ; 
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she is just what God made her; and 
beauty is only skin deep. You have 
no-” 

Plain! she plain ! the words sank 
into Dinah’s narrow soul. Hesba’s well- 
meant interference had done more harm 
than good. There is no knowing what 
summary vengeance might have been 
executed had not Grandma Stapleton 
appeared on the scene. 

Little Mercy had slipped downstairs 
unperceived to announce in breathless 
haste, “ Dinah has hurted Brian ! She 
has, two times;” and, although not 
given to encourage tale-bearing, Grand¬ 
ma Stapleton had seen something in the 
maid’s face when she answered the bell 
which induced her to take the child’s 
tiny hand in hers and make inquiries 
for herself. 

It ended for the time being in a homily 
to Brian on the control of his tongue, 
and a homily to Dinah on the control of 
her temper, and the sad consequences 
of personal vanity. But Dinah’s belief 
in her own attractions was so real 
that the words “ugly” and “plain” 
had been worse than blows, and bruised 
deeper than the skin. 

And Grandma Stapleton decided that 
the nursery would be better without so 
peculiar a personage, and resolved on 
her removal at the earliest opportunity. 

What a change a few hours can effect! 
As though the previous day’s rain had 
cleared the atmosphere within as well 
as without, Dinah was up betimes, and 
lively as the birds in the garden over their 
plethora of “early worms.” She had the 
young people up and ready for breakfast 
long before the time, so as to allow her 
more leisure for consultation with her 
looking-glass. And very soon after they 
were off their different ways to school 
she tripped down the path to the gate, 
having contrived to smarten up the black 
merino dress given by her mistress with 
a free use of violet ribbons and lace, as 
a sort of jaunty protest against mourning 
to order. She gave her head a toss as 
she closed the gate and put up her 
parasol with an air which was at once 
ludicrous and pitiful in its self-com¬ 
placence and assertion ; and had either 
of her mistresses been observant they 
might have seen that her wrists were 
garnished and adorned with ornaments 
which were utterly out of keeping, and 
certainly had no business there. 

The young widow, inhaling the fresh 
perfume of mignonette and sweet briar 
floating in through the open window, at 
which she sat trifling with a tatting- 
* shuttle, as she watched the little maid 
depart, remarked to the elder woman 
cutting out a garment at the centre- 
table, “ Dinah seems disposed to make 
the most of her holiday; she is certainly 
on the best of terms with herself. Do 
look at the conceit of the little thing as 
she marches down the avenue.” 

Mrs. Stapleton the elder drew near to 
the window, not so much to watch the 
parasol bobbing up and down in its 
progress between the hedges, as to 
remark, “Yes, Fanny, she is on much 
better terms with herself than with the 
children, and, I think, now you appear 
to be getting stronger it may be advisa¬ 
ble to part with her.” 


“Part with Dinah!” was the ex¬ 
clamatory reply. “ But the children ?” 

“ Will be better without her, judging 
from the scene yesterday. Besides, 
Fanny, I think it will be only prudent to 
reduce our establishment, at least to its 
old footing, until you know how you are 
left. My annuity alone is not sufficient 
to maintain three servants.” 

“What will cook and Eliza say ?” 
“Grumble, no doubt; but if they do, 
they may go likewise. Now, don’t look 
rueful, Fanny, we are not dependent on 
their whims now. Mercy is no longer a 
baby in arms, and I suspect Hesba does 
more for the little tot than Dinah does ; 
to say nothing of Brian, who is a perfect 
slave to the poor motherless darling. 
By-the-bye, I opened the bundle of 
Mercy’s belongings the other day, and 
gave the shawl a good shake for fear of 
moths. I showed the children the pebble 
sleeve-bands, with the enamelled clasps, 
before I packed the bundle up again 
with a packet of camphor. And, really, 
Fanny, I think those things ought to be 
put in a secure place by themselves, 
along with a full statement of the child’s 
miraculous preservation, signed by you, 
aye, and Brian, as the only living wit¬ 
nesses. Some day they may serve for 
her identification; and as she must have 
belonged to somebody of either rank or 
wealth, I do not think the nursery cup¬ 
board a fit place for such valuables.” 

Fanny Stapleton acquiesced languidly, 
and, whilst grandma’s scissors snipped 
away, returned to the subject previously 
mooted—namely, the dismissal of Dinah, 
which ended in a postponement of the 
notice until the invalid was quite able to 
dispense with her services. 

By way of favour, Hesba had taken 
Mercy with her to school “ for that day 
only,” and in the afternoon, Mrs. Brian 
expressing her willingness to be left, the 
old lady also took advantage of the sun¬ 
shine, and, turning to the right when 
she quitted the avenue, soon found herself 
under a red lamp, which flamed in the 
sun like a huge carbuncle, and at the 
door of James Forsyth, Surgeon, as a 
brass plate intimated. 

The doctor was not at home, but 
she seemed to be ; for little hands pulled 
her into the presence of “ Mamma,” and 
Mrs. Forsyth greeted her with the 
heartiest demonstrations. Bonnet and 
mantle were taken possession of, and 
when the doctor came in an hour later 
Grandma Stapleton was singing “A Song 
of Sixpence ” for the youngest urchin, 
who had by that time almost exhausted 
the old lady’s stock of baby-ballads. 

James Forsyth was, like his wife, a 
hearty, fresh-coloured sample of northern 
humanity, and though in his case a 
terrible disease had left the impress of 
its fingers all over his face, it had not 
broken up the good-humoured lines or 
robbed the lips of a single smile. His 
hair and the things he called whiskers 
were—well, suppose we say sandy, and 
his chin was as bare as if he had fixed 
the fashion of his features before the 
Crimean War brought beards into vogue. 

He was rather stiff in his build and in 
his opinions ; but a single glance into his 
clear hazel eyes told that he was shrewd, 
intelligent, and straightforward. 


A hint was sufficient to send Mrs. 
Forsyth and the “ bairns ” from the room, 
and then Grandma Stapleton revealed 
her trouble, which was : firstly, that the 
will both knew to exist could not be found; 
and, secondly, that her daughter-in-law 
seemed under the influence of Mr. 
Mason, and had been “absolutely so 
indiscreet as to consent to put her dead 
husband’s papers into that man’s hands 
for the adjustment of her affairs.” 

James Forsyth shookhishead. “That’s 
a false move, Grandma Stapleton.” He 
called her “grandma” like the rest. 
“Not but what Robert Mason’s fairly 
honest, as the times go ; and a ship- 
broker’s the vara man to understand 
and settle the affairs of a seafaring man, 
and being ship-broker to the 4 Ariel,’ he 
maybe said to have the captain’s affairs 
in his hands a’ready ; but forbye, he’s 
turned underwriter himscl’, an’ has a 
large stake in the lost ship, he’s the 
vara last man to manage the widow’s 
business. I wad not,” and he took a 
pinch of snuff by way of emphasis, 

“ trust Robert Mason wi’ a bawbee whar 
his ain interest was concairned.” 

“ Then are you certain that Mr. Mason 
is one of the underwriters—had an insur¬ 
ance on the ‘ Ariel’? ” put the good lady 
eagerly. 

“As cairtain as the captain himself 
told me the morning he asked me to be 
his executor, and garred me tak care o’ 
ye all if he went to the bottom, little 
thinking how true a word may be said 
in jest. But has na’ Mr. Mason telt 
ye how much the underwriters will have 
to hand over to the widow when a’ deduc¬ 
tions have been made ? ” 

“ Not a syllable.” 

‘ ‘ Then I tell ye what, grandma, if you’ll 
wait a wee, whilst I go into the surgery, 
and leave a prescreeption or two wi’ my 
assistant, I’ll just go back wi’ you to 
Larch Cottage and gie the puir, simple 
widow-body a hint to ‘ mak nae mair 
haste than guid speed,’ and no to put 
out her hand either to Robert Mason or 
any ither man farther than she can draw 
it back. She must engage a respectable 
accountant or lawyer, who will look 
after ever}dhing, Mr. Mason and all.” 

Mr. Forsyth found a patient or two 
waiting in the surgery; he had to see 
medicine compounded, and write down 
prescriptions. Grandma Stapleton had 
been waiting in bonnet and shawl three, 
parts of an hour when he was ready. 

They had not far to walk. Brian and 
Willie Forsyth, released from school, were 
racing up and down the avenue like un¬ 
broken colts. There was a pat on the head 
and a kind look alike to son and godson 
as the surgeon passed onwards. 

“Mr. Mason’s there , grandma,” said 
Brian, with a jerk of his head backwards 
towards the cottage. 

Yes. Mr. Mason was there. It was 
scarcely dark, but the curtains had 
been drawn and the lamp lighted. 
Captain Stapleton’s japanned deed-box 
had been forced open. Mr. Mason was 
busy amongst the papers, ancf fie had just 
laid upon "the table a folded document 
purporting to be the “ Last will and 
testament of Brian Stapleton, mariner.” 
(To he continued .) 
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2. The red deer seeks the bracken in the dingle, 

The flocks are couching on their beds of thyme ; 
Far off, a long wave rolls upon the shingle, 

And sings its sleepy rhyme. 

3. Oh, rest in peace; our angel-guards, unsleeping, 

'Watch o’er the homes where languid sorrow lies ; 


After the darkness of a night of weeping, 

The morn of joy shall rise ! 

4, Good night! good night! In quiet chambers kneeling, 
We pray for our belov’d ones out of sight; 

There comes an answer through the cool air stealing, 

“ God bless you, love, good night !” 



1 often hear people say how much they 
would like to help the poor during our cold 
winters, but having no money to spare they are 
unable to do anything ; though, like Sydney 
Smith, they never see a poor person, without 
wishing somebody else would give him half- 
a-crown. For several years I have had a like 
experience myself, for we live in a neighbour¬ 
hood where poverty unfortunately abounds. 
But last winter, my spare money being as 
little as ever, and the poverty almost greater 
than usual, owing to the bitter weather, I 
could not rest till I had devised some plan of 
providing warm clothing for a few of the poor¬ 
est children around us. I succeeded so well, 
with a very little money, that I think others 
similarly situated, may be glad of a few hints. 

First of all I overhauled my wardrobes, 
cupboards, Sjp., and was surprised at the 


number of cast-off garments of all sorts, and 
at the remnants that had accumulated, which 
I should be really glad to be rid of. Then I 
went round amongst my friends, asking them 
to do the same, and give me everything they 
could spare in the shape of old clothes or 
pieces, no matter how ragged. During the 
next few days I received divers bundles of 
clothes of every age and description, from a 
tattered ball-dress to an odd stocking. 

The next thing I did was to get a large 
bag, to be kept always at hand for rags, 
which prove very useful when all the clothes 
are made. After sorting over the things, putting 
dresses, &c., on one side, and underclothing on 
another, and carefully saving any pieces of 
dresses of serge I found towards the clothing 
for boys, I set to work at once on garments 
for girls ^nd babies. 


The only thing to be bought for them was 
a few yards of unbleached calico, which 
at fourpence a yard is quite good enough 
for the purpose. This formed the ground¬ 
work of a great, proportion of the clothes 
I made. Amongst my heap of under¬ 
clothing, I found a number of old flannel 
vests, those that were worth doing, of course, 
I mended, and gave away intact. The 
others were very much worn round 
the tops ; I cut the tops off below 
the arms, and what was left was just 
the shape of a little petticoat. I cut a slit 
for the placket hole, made and put on a band 
of the unbleached calico, fastened with a 
button, and behold an elegant and warm little 
garment for a young child. A few of the vests 
were too old, even for this purpose; but still 
when cut up yielded some nice large pieces of 
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whole material: this gave me the idea of 
making bodies to some of the petticoats. For 
this purpose I took a piece of the calico, 
perfectly straight, about J of a yard long and 
about \ deep, cut two hollows for the arm¬ 
holes, with small straps of the calico to go 
over the shoulders, slightly sloping the neck 
in front. Then I joined together enough of 
the pieces of vest-material to cover the calico 
body, except a small margin all round, laid it 
on the body, turned over the calico on to the 
vest-material, and hemmed along, fastening 
behind with tape-strings, as buttons and 
button-holes are clumsy on such a thick affair. 
Thus I had a warmly-lined body for the petti¬ 
coats. As the children were very thankful 
for these bodies, even without the petticoats, 
I will describe how I manufactured some 
more. 

I . found a great number of old stockings, 
the feet were mostly beyond mending, so I 
cut them off; the legs I slit up and used them 
for lining the calico bodies in exactly the same 
manner as with the pieces of vest. I next 
found some little coloured petticoats quite 
good, but too thin for such cold weather. I 
searched among my pieces till I found a num¬ 
ber of strips of cloth, evidently tailors’ 
patterns, but rather longer than usual, I fancy. 
These I took one by one, and stitched side by 
side, the edges overlapping each other on to 
the thin petticoats; neatly done these made 
quite handsome garments, and were very warm 
indeed. Some portions of a blue merino skirt 
were amongst one of my bundles. Out of 
these I made several hoods for babies. My 



them, I cut off the worn part and bound 
them round the bottom with a flounce from 
one of my cast-off dresses, and thus got one 
or two warm petticoats for big girls. Those 
which were too short when the bad part was 
cut off I cut up into small capes and tippets. 
Every one knows the shape of these, so it 
need not be described, but I might mention 
that you can make them of quite small pieces, 
by joining them down the shoulders as well as 
down the back. I bound them round with 
any scraps of coloured material I could find, 
adding strings of a hemmed piece of the 
binding. Any good-sized pieces of woollen 
stuff which I thought not strong enough for 
petticoats or dresses, I cut into as nearly 
squares as possible, and hemmed or bound 
them round for shawls, which proved very 
acceptable. I think it is unnecessary to 
say that a veiy small piece of stuff will make 
a child’s dress, particularly if cut in the shape 
known as “Princess,” which takes much less 
than the old-fashioned way of making body 
and skirt separate—though, if the material is 
very far worn, it becomes difficult to get 
sufficiently large pieces for the “Princess,” 
and the separate body is preferable, as you can 
vary the shape of the skirt a good deal to suit 
the material at your command, and the shab¬ 
biest dress, woman’s size, will nearly always 
cut up into two or three for children. Also, 
any material which is thought too thin for a 
frock, if it be strong, can always be lined and 
used for under-garments in one of the ways I 
have described. 

Now for the boys. It is much more difficult 
to get anything for them than for girls, but I 
made two nice warm suits for boys of six or 
seven from an old serge skirt. The easiest 
style to make is a tunic, gathered into a band 
at the waist, and knickerbockers. The tunic 
is made in three pieces ; the back cut in one 
piece—or, if your material will not allow this, 
there can be a seam up the middle—and two 
front pieces. The accompanying measure- 


tunic should be open a little, and the collar 
made long, like a double-breasted coat. The 
bottom of the tunic is sewn into a band of the 
material. The sleeves can be either coat 
sleeves or made loose and gathered into a 
wristband. Length of sleeve^ about fourteen 
inches. The knickerbockers must be lined 
with any old dress lining or unbleached calico. 
The latter, of course, is warmer. For younger 
children these suits can be made of linsey or, 
in fact, of warm material of any kind. Un¬ 
bleached calico makes warm and comfortable 
shirts. 

For older boys, I have sometimes made 
waistcoats, but these are troublesome, having 
so many buttonholes, which require neat 
finishing ; so I generally content myself with 
making comforters and cuffs or mittens for 
them of Scotch yam, which can be knitted or 
crocheted, according to the taste of the worker. 

We will now turn our attention to the rag¬ 
bag. I first picked out any pieces of print 
suitable for a patchwork quilt. These can be 
lined with an old sheet or any other calico ; 
but even without lining, if tastefully made, it 
will brighten up some otherwise dreary room, 
or cheer the heart of some aged sufferer. 

Now last, but not least, we come to the 
knitted quilts; and as these are among the 
most acceptable of our gifts, I call particular 
attention to them. The first thing required 
is two knitting needles, which should be at 
least as thick as a first finger. As they are 
expensive to buy, I generally make them 
myself out of smooth walking-sticks or old 
umbrella sticks, sharpened a little at one end. 
I then pick out of the rag-bag rags of every 
description that are strong enough to bear 
the strain of knitting. These I cut into strips 
varying in width according to the thickness of 
the material. For instance, I should cut 
cloth into strips of about half-an-inch 
wide ; merino, etc., one inch; thin and poor 
fabrics, two or more inches. Then sew 
the strips securely together, winding them 
into a ball as you go on. Cast on as many 
stitches as your needles will comfortably hold, 
and knit a strip about two yards long. Be 
careful to knit it very loosely or your quilt 
will be too heavy. Sew as many strips 
of knitting together as you think neces¬ 
sary, and the quilt is finished. If your rag 
bag should happen to contain a considerable 
quantity of rags of any one colour, the appear¬ 
ance of the quilt will be much improved by 
making these into a separate ball, and knitting 
a narrow strip of it for a border all round the 
quilt. I do not advise the introduction of 
much white rag; it spoils the effect, and soon 
soils. It is better to sell it, and with the 
proceeds buy more materials. 

There are many other ways of “making 
over” old clothes for destitute children; but 
if, as I hope they may do, these few hints 
should induce anyone to devote a little spare 
time to this sort of work, they will find that 
fresh ideas continually suggest themselves. 
Should any reader of The Girl’s Own 
Paper find a difficulty in carrying out these 
instructions, or wish for further information, I 
shall be happy to give them all the help in my 
power. 

Dora Hope. 



pattern was very simple, consisting of two 
fieces ; the head-piece being like a half oval, 
he oval to be cut in two from side to side, 
md the curtain part exactly the shape of a 
leep, turn-down collar. The straight edge of 
the head-piece of course goes round the face— 
the rounded edge to be gathered into the 
:urtain-piece, most of the fulness being put at 
the back. 

I lined them with some pieces of the old 
yests or any thing soft I had, and finished 
them off round the edge with a bit of lace 
from the afore mentioned ball-dress. Having 
some bits of the merino left, I joined them 
together and hemmed them for neckties. 

There were several of the felt top petti¬ 
coats so generally worn now given to me; 
these were all more or less worn and frayed 
round the bottom. Picking out the best of 
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WORK. 

Eleanor. —To work a passion-flower you should have 
a coloured pattern, if not the natural flower, before 
you as a guide to the colours required. This is one 
amongst many questions put to us by correspon¬ 
dents for which they can easily procure the 
answers, and all necessary information, without 
applying to us. 

Inquirer. —1. The embroidery on the night-dresses 
made in competition need not be the competitor’s 
own work. 2. Of course you must abide by the 
rules on which the competition is offered. It is an 
evidence of “slop-work” to make a night-dress 
without gores. 3. The names of the successful 
candidates for prizes will be given. 4. Long¬ 
haired beaver hats are more fashionable at present 
than any others. 

Queenie. —We have seen some attempts made at 
representing roses in wool-work by means of a 
crochet needle, the different petals being made in 
various shades of pink and red; or if in cross, or 
tent-stitch, not in relief, you should have a coloured 
pattern on paper to copy. 

DRESS. 

A Novice. —In order to lengthen your black vel¬ 
veteen dress, put a border of satin underneath the 
extreme edge of the skirt, so as to look as if it w’ere 
a second skirt. A kilted flounce would answer the 
same purpose, and the sleeves might also be 
lengthened at the wrist. 

Rosie. —Your dress is so gay in its combinations of 
colour that, if you may not wear a black hat, we 
should think it ought to be a white one. Were the 
trimmings of the same colour as the dress, of 
course your difficulties would be reduced; and you 
might try the effect of a variety of hats, or lay 
different colours on the peacock-blue dress, to 
judge of what would look best with it. Perhaps 
you might make your hat of the same material and 
colour as the jacket which you have to wear with 
it, and so reduce the number of your colours, which 
will havG a more ladylike effect. 

COOKERY. 

A Young Housekeeper. —I think the best recipe for 
thin oatmeal cakes is the following. Pour a gill of 
boiling water onj half-a-pound of oatmeal, having 
added a large pinch of salt to the oatmeal. Make 
it into a dough, turn it on to a board well covered 
with meal, work it very slightly, roll it out as thin 
as possible, cut into shapes, and bake on a hot 
stove. When a little brown on the under side, 
take them off, and place on a hanger before the 
fire, in order to brown the upper side 

A Young Cook. —We suggest the following recipe 
for an economical pie. Cut one pound of lean beef 
into dice, place it in a stew-pan with an ounce of 
butter, four minced onions, and a pinch of pepper 
and salt. Let all simmer in its own juices until 
perfectly tender. If not allowed to cook too fast, 
there will be nearly half a pint of gravy from good 
fresh meat. It will take nearly two hours to cook 
it thoroughly. Then put the meat and onions into 
a pie-dish, and cover it with nicely mashed pota¬ 
toes. Mark the cover in squares on the top by 
crossing it with a knife, and bake all for twenty 
minutes. The potato crust should be nicely 
browned. A little milk or butter should be mixed 
with the potatoes, as it enables them to be smoothed 
more easily. If made with cold meat, of course 
it will not require the stewing before baking. 

Mary M.—The best way to dress mutton chops is to 
grill them on a gridiron, and when transferred to a 
liot-watcr plate, or dish, put a piece of butter of 
the size of an acorn on each, and pepper them. 
The receipt to which you allude refers to cooking 
potato-chips, not chops. Peel fine kidney potatoes, 
cut them in very thin round slices, lav them in a 
cloth to dry, and fry in the wire basket in good fat; 
clarified pot-skimmings arc preferable.to dripping, 
and beef-suet melted down with lard is next best, 
but oil is the best of all for frying potatoes. The 
chips should be sufficient only to cover the bottom 
of the basket. When taken out they should be laid 
on paper before the fire, that the grease may be 
absorbed. 

Swainstox.—W e suppose that your oven is too hot, 
or else you leave }*our pastry baking for too long a 
time. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Companion. —Your question is too vague. If ex¬ 
ercise be desired, no game is preferable to bat¬ 
tledore and shuttlecock. If a sedentary recreation, 
try the arrangement of a scrap-covered screen. 

Mousie. —Home employments of a lucrative cha- 
acter are more difficult to discover than any others. 
We know of nothing to suit you, excepting orders 
for plain sewing or knitting. Your writing would 
be sufficiently good for copying, but there is little 
to be obtained in that line. We do not charge for 
answers. 

Katy Pearce. —We cannot give addresses, as we do 
not employ these columns for advertisements. Ask 
some neighbouring chemist to procure the Mullen 
for you. He will know to whom to write. 

A. Saul. —Would it not be better to consult your 
geography-instruction book, under “ Ireland,” for 
the answer to such a question ? Our time is too 
valuable to waste in sending answers to any 
inquirers that may find the information required in 
a geography, grammar, arithmetic, or history 
book; or any ordinary work of the school¬ 
room. If you cannot obtain information on any 
subject at home, we are very glad to give you our 
assistance. 

Brighton.— Try lemon-juice and glycerine, mixed 
half and half, for your freckles, and wear a veil. 
If too strong for your skin, after a trial of it as 
above prescribed, dilute it with rose-water. 

Jane M.—We are not acquainted with the sort of 
cheap work on “ metre,” or rhythm, which you 
require. We supnose you are already acquainted 
with the rules of Prosody in Lindley Murray, and 
some other grammars. If you wish to write verses 
you should study the varieties of metre exemplified 
in the miscellaneous poems of our best writers, 
including those of America. Take especial note 
of the great varieties in the poems of Longfellow, 
and particularly where the beat falls in each corre¬ 
sponding pair of lines. 

Dorothy. —1. To remove iron-mould from linen, wet 
the spot and lay the article on a hot-water plate, 
and drop a little essential oil of lemons upon it. 
When dry, wet again and drop the oil as before, 
keeping the water boiling hot in the plate. When 
the stain has faded out. wash the linen well to get 
rid of the acid and its injurious effects. 2. Jewel¬ 
lers’ rouge, employed for cleaning gold and plate, 
is not that used as a cosmetic for the face. It is 
prepared by calcining precipitated sesquioxide of 
iron; and is much recommended by silversmiths; 
but if used twice a week, the plate would suffer 
considerable wear. We should certainly avoid 
rubbing it on a cut finger, or using it for the face, 
and much less should we allow a child to put it 
near its mouth. 3. A paste made of fine emery 
and sweet oil, or else a preparation of polishers’ 
putty-powder, mixed with a little oxalic acid, 
applied with water, should be rubbed on the rusty 
steel. Then wash, dry, and polish with a chamois 
leather. 

Eleanor. —All the furniture of a room need not be 
covered with a uniform pattern, colour, or material. 
An odd article may be introduced, but the good 
effect produced in the introduction of such ex¬ 
ceptional items must depend on the cultivation of 
your own taste. 

Snowdrop and Crocus may find a decoction of 
rosemary of much service in making their hair 
grow. But they should leave their eyelashes alone. 
Sea-Bird, can set crayons and pencil drawings by 
dipping them for an instant in a little milk and 
water, in a wide flat pan or dish. 

Carrie. —We are not at present acquainted with any 
“Botanical Club or Society” which a girl of 
fourteen years of age could join. 

Brunette.— Rub the tortoiseshell gently with pow¬ 
dered rotten-stone and oil; and when the scratches 
are all removed, then polish it with a leather dipped 
in jewellers’ rouge. The rotten-stone should be 
pounded, and then sifted through fine muslin, after 
which it must be mixed with good oil. 

Oakdale, Swainston, and Seaiiird, who all in - 
quire about black enamel paint, had better apply 
to some artists’ colourmen, as it would be quite 
irregular for us to give addresses of shops. This 
would savour of advertisements. 

Lily S.—Turpentine and benzine will both remove 
grease from leather, the soiled part being rubbed 
with a piece of flannel dipped in cither, being com¬ 
menced from the outer edge of the spot inwards. 
The contrary method of rubbing would only tend to 
spread the grease. The cleansing of a book, how¬ 
ever, is a delicate operation. First, warm the 
cover, at the soiled part, and press blotting-paper 
upon it, using clean pieces successively, and when 
as much of the grease has been removed as possible 
by this plan, warm the book-cover or paper again, 
and with a soft, clean brush,—dipped in nearly 
boiling oil of turpentine,—brush the spot on both 
sides (if the grease have penetrated to the back). 
This process should be repeated if found ineffectual 
at first, and then the soiled spot should, be gently 
touched with a clean brush dipped in rectified spirits 
of wine. 

Katie.—Y ou cannot remove the stains made by 
Judson’s dyes. 

An Emigrant. —The only reliable book which we can 
recommend is the “ Official Guide to New Zealand,” 
published by authority, which is to be procured at 
Street’s, 30, Cornhill. There has been tor many 


years a Society, whose office is in Portugal Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, whose object is to further the emigra¬ 
tion of educated women to the colonies, and espe¬ 
cially to New Zealand. A meeting has just taker, 
place at 119, Cromwell Road, S.W., the residence 
of Viscountess Harberton, in view of taking active 
steps in helping those desiring to settle in New 
Zealand. 

Sylvia. —We shall give some new crochet designs for 
antimacassars in a week or two. No prizes arc 
offered for this work at present. 

Nelly.— Pray do not put to us such absurd questions. 
We decline to give advice to love-sick girls. Cul¬ 
tivate the qualities we point out in every number of 
this publication and you need not fear that in the 
future you may be “alone in the world.” No 
woman true to God and to herself can ever bo 
really so. 

Heather. —“ ’Tis better to have loved and lost Than 
never to have loved at all” is by Tennyson. 

Lyra Alvin. —Your verses on “ Night ” arc creditable 
for a beginner, but, of course, are far from being up 
to the mark for publication. Study hard for a few 
years. This is all we can advise at present. 

Elsie P.—Certainly you may ask advice. 

Bungay. —The embroidery for thq night-dress may 
be bought, but this should be stated on the ticket. 
Cetewayo. —Ask your stationer. 

Geraldine. —Girls over nineteen may compete for 
a certificate of merit, but cannot obtain a prize. 

L. W.—Of course the satchel is to be enlarged. Have 
you not read the regulations in No. 3 ? 

M. H. E.—See “ Useful Hints” in No. 5. 

Lulu. —Yes. You may look into books for facts, but 
of course you must not copy the language. 

Effie.—I t is impossible for us, strangers as we are, 
to say whether or not you can manage to “ learn 
the piano ” without a teacher. We know a few, 
but very few, who have accomplished it up to a 
certain point and then have had to secure the help 
of a professor of music, and perhaps have to work 
hard for months to get out of some awkward man¬ 
nerisms which are detrimental to ultimate success, 
such, for instance, as slovenly fingering or false 
position of the hands. E. Pauer’s “The Piano¬ 
forte ” (Novello) is one of the best modern authori¬ 
ties on the subject. We shall shortly have an 
important paper on “ How to Play the Pianoforte.” 
Two Snowdrops. — (1) We cannot say whether it is 
wrong or right until we see the particular novel to 
which you refer. (2) A little scraped horseradish 
and milk warmed in the oven, and rubbed upon the 
hands, is generally supposed to whiten them. 
Follie. —The water-colour drawing must be your own 
original composition, and not taken from books. 
You can imagine a scene, or copy from nature, 
whichever you prefer. 

A Competitor. —Y'es. 

A Subscriber. —See answer to “ Lulu.” You may 
choose any subject for the essay, providing that tho 
woman treated of was born in the present centur}\ 
Yes, like the writing in your letter; what else could 
we mean ? Thank you for your kind remarks about 
our magazine. 

Anna R. Guthrie, P. C. Manse. —Certainly, you 
may try for the prizes offered in connection with all 
the competitions, if you like. 

H. M. A.—The story refers to the special specimen 
number, which is the same as No. 1. 

A Clergyman’s Daughter.— We have a splendid 
school-girl story by us, which we shall insert as 
soon as space allows. A paper on “ How to Make 
Doll’s Clothes” will shortly appear. 

Satchel. —The design of the satchel must of courso 
be enlarged, which will bring the flowers to the 
required sizes. 

E. L.—Our next number will contain an article on 
crewel-work. 

Edina. —Under nineteen on May-day next. 

A. C. Gant. —Count the words in a clear page of the 
first serial story, “ Zara,” and then you will get the 
right length for the essay. 

Constance Marie.— Your spelling,handwriting, and 
composition will certainly bear improvement. We 
shall probably insert a crochet boot for a baby 
soon. 

E. S. W.—For weak ankles nothing is a better sup¬ 
port than well-fitting laced boots, without high 
heels. Weak ankles are very common, and no 
wonder. With the perversity common to their sex, 
ladies, plantigrades by nature, convert themselves 
into digitigrades by fashion, throw 7 all the wonderful 


mechanism of the human foot out of gear, and then 
complain of their weak ankles, forsooth. As for 
skating, it is essentially a plantigrade' .vezwerppjjsb- 
ment, the power being in the heel and not in tho 
toe. Not feathered Mercury himself could skate in 
high-heeled boots. We think that as yet nothing 
has been produced equal to the club wooden skate, 
with a heel-strap, and a 7 or 8 feet radius. A 
person with weakened ankles will find the Acme 
very trying, in consequence of the leverage. 
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ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE VICAR. 

Annis was right. Her papa had been 
waiting for his tea at least half-an-hour; 
but he was not waiting impatiently, for 
his mind and pen were busy during the 
pause. He was one of those thoroughly 
energetic men who never let a fragment 
of time slip by without striving to make 
something of it. 

He was seated at an open window, a 
round table beside him, on which were 
pens, ink, and note-book. His rapid 
fingers were jotting down facts that 
might be useful during the coming 
lecture. As he sat there, one might 
notice that he had aged considerably. 


The last fifteen years had not passed 
without leaving many a trace of Time’s 
“ mellowing fingers.” His hair had be¬ 
come thinner and greyer, fresh wrinkles 
were planted on his cheeks and round 
his mouth. But the kindly expression of 
countenance, that in former days had 
won poor Phillis Meade’s confidence, 
was still unchanged, untouched by time. 
If the light in his eyes was more sub¬ 
dued, it was that his outlook had grown 
more far-seeing, less for the worries and 
perplexities of earth, more for the hidden 
things, the bright secrets of the eternal 
world towards which his chief hopes 
tended. 


His lecture was to be on “ Geological 
Changes.” Handled by him, clad in his 
lucid language, delivered in his telling 
manner, it would be sure to interest the 
crowds who would presently be flocking 
to the Lecture Hall. 

His thoughts were busy as he penned 
down notes. 

“ The difficulty is to compress the sub¬ 
ject into one lecture; there would be 
matter enough for a dozen,” he mused. 

“ I must tell them of those villages in 
Ireland, almost swallowed up by the 
encroaching sand, that the inhabitants 
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persist in trying to clear away rather 
than forsake their homes. But the sea 
is mightier than human power. In 
another generation the sea will ripple 
and dash over the sites of their ruined 
cottages. I must tell them those curious 
facts about peat, once flourishing in the 
shape of forest trees, ere the old Romans 
burnt down the forests, and the fingers 
of Time moulded the ashes into fuel. I 
must speak of coal, with its mysteries of 
foliage and fern. Also, I will describe 
those places gradually rising above the 
sea, where fields of waving corn and 
houses will by-and-by take the place of 
deep rolling waters. The balance is 
pretty equal. If the sea gathers' in its 
prey in one place, it leaves dry land in 
another. There is a grand law of com¬ 
pensation in this, as in other ways, and 
all is wisely adjusted by Him who 44 hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand,” and “comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure.” 

Sometimes the vicar laid down his 
pen to glance over the wide expanse of 
water that stretched out before the 
window. He delighted in its vastness 
and changeable beauty :— 

44 Oh, thou glorious and beautiful sea ! 

There is health and joy and blessing 
in thee.” 

But a touch of regret mingled in his 
present enjoyment. We are all such 
strange, imperfect creatures, so out of 
tune with Nature’s grand harmonies, 
that the fairest scene ever strikes some 
tone of sadness. 

The vicar’s lament at the moment was 
for his lost and loved wife. He felt 
almost selfish in enjoying the view 
when she could not enjoy it with him. 
Poor Sophy had ever been pining for a 
summer home beside the blue ocean ; 
and in those days the curate had not 
been able to leave his work, and take 
his family down to the sea-side. She 
had sometimes playfully told him they 
would go when he was “vicar,” and 
now his preferment had come she was 
not there to share the benefits of his new 
position. 

And so, when he looked over the 
sunny waves, he thought of his dead 
wife with a sigh. 

“Why should I wish her here? It 
would be selfish. Her heart would have 
broken could she have heard that .” 

The that was the sound of an un¬ 
steady step limping down the stairs. It 
came blunderingly, unevenly, cautiously! 

And presently Fred, his eldest son, 
entered the room leaning on a pair of 
c utches. 

“Not walking too much, my boy, I 
hope?” said the vicar, brightening. 

“Not a bit of it, father. I can do 
twice as much down here as I could in 
town. The air is like a tonic to me. 
Hasn’t Paul come back? He arrived by 
the four o’clock from London, but seemed 
in a mighty hurry to gc.t out on the sands. 
I told him Annis was shell-hunting there, 
perhaps that was the inducement. Isn’t 
tea ready? You will be late for the 
lecture.” 

While Fred was running on thus, he 
had disposed of his crutches against the 
wall, had seated himself on a low sofa, 


and was glancing over the tea-table with 
rather an impatient glance. 

The table was neatly laid out: iflates 
of cake, bread and butter, glasses of 
jam and marmalade, flanked by fresh 
eggs bedded in moss, and crisp water¬ 
cress, showed tea by the sea-side was 
not altogether a spare and formal meal. 

“ The tea will be cold as ice.” Why 
doesn’t Annis Come, I wonder? said Fred, 
impatiently. 

“I thought I heard the hall-door open 
just now.” 

“Yes, here they are. Time for you to 
come, Miss Annis. 1 was just going to 
preside at the tea-table myself.” 

They entered the room silently—this 
Paul and Annis—the latter grave, with 
a soufyon of haughtiness in her clear 
blue eyes. The former looked pale and 
scared, and ten times graver than his 
companion. 

“Was it cold weather out on the 
sands ? Did you meet with an iceberg 
on your way ?” laughed Fred. 

“Don’t be stupid, Fred ; you want your 
tea, I dare say. I will take off my hat 
and be down in a minute,” said Annis, 
leaving the room rather precipitately. 

“ What ails you, Paul ? You look in¬ 
scrutable as a sphinx. Don’t devour 
me because I cannot solve the riddle 
your countenance gives forth. Confide 
your trouble to me, my boy.” 

Paul did not reply to Fred’s badinage. 
Pie was shaking hands with the vicar, 
answering his questions about who had 
called at the Vicarage, what letters had 
come, etc. But all the time he wore the 
same ill-at-ease expression in his face, 
and this provoked Fred to return to the 
attack. 

“ Have you and Annis had a quarrel ? 
I’ll tell you how to win back her good 
graces. She sets up as an authority in 
matters nautical, and makes frightful 
mistakes in talking about ships’ gear. 
Are you listening, Paul ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I’m talking about Annis’ new hobby. 
She hunts up the scientific names of 
shells, and ‘molluscs,’ and ‘cyclade,’ 
and talks of them in execrable Greek 
and Latin. But here comes the lady to 
speak for herself.” 

“What are you saying about me, 
Fred?” 

“ Telling Paul about your new fancies, 
and advising him to be well up in con¬ 
ch ology.” 

Fred rattled on with the privileged 
license of an invalid, hardly waiting for 
a reply. He drew himself, leaning on 
one crutch to the tea-table, and asked 
for cold meat. 

“ Paul looks as if he needs it after his 
journey,” said he. 

“Oh, I forgot; of course he does.” 
Annis rang the bell, and gave Josh 
the necessary orders. 

But Paul could not eat the lamb and 
salad, nor could he rouse himself to 
apologise for refusing. liis brain was 
in a whirl. He felt like a man who had 
received a sudden blow and had not re¬ 
covered from the stunning numbness. 

Fred had a suggestion to make. 

“I think I can walk to the Lecture 
PI all to-night if you will help me, Paul. 
One crutch might do, and I need not 


order my chair,” said he, blithely, hold¬ 
ing out his cup for a third supply of tea. 

“ I am not going to the Lecture Hall 
this evening,” replied Paul, gravely. 

“Not going! ” 

Fred’s eyes open to their widest, and 
the vicar looks at Paul. 

Annis is so occupied with the sugar- 
tongs, seeking for a knob of suitable 
size, that apparently she takes no notice. 

Paul has been in the habit of going 
out with them in the evenings, like one 
of the family, and it seems so strange he 
should decline to join their party on the 
very first evening of his arrival. 

“Where in the world are you going, 
Paul ?” 

“ I have business in another part of 
the town.” 

“ What possible business can occupy 
you at this time of the day ? The bank 
is closed and all the decent shops are 
shut.” 

4 4 1 am not going to the bank—nor to 
shops.” 

4 4 Are you going to take a bath ? 
You’ll catch cold if you do.” 

“Nothing of the sort.” 

44 Then change your mind, and come 
with me, there’s a good fellow!” 

44 1 am sorry I cannot, fired.” 

Paul looked as he felt, disturbed and 
distressed. He hated to appear mys¬ 
terious ; and yet, what explanation could 
he make ? What course was left open 
to him ? How much or how little of a 
dark history could he reveal to Fred, 
or to any one else ? 

Certainly nothing, in the present stage 
of events ; so he remained gloomy and 
silent, despite Fred’s pushing inquiries. 

Annis looked at her watch, and rose 
from the table. 

44 fired, it is late, you Iliad better get 
ready to go. I’ll tell Josh to have your 
chair ready,” she said, as she left the 
room, without bestowing a glance on 
unhappy Paul. 

He made no attempt to excuse himself 
or offer apologies, or explain, or indeed 
to do anything but stand at the window 
and watch them all go out. He saw 
Josh Davis, Fred’s attendant, help his 
master into the chair. He saw Anni3 
with her father follow a little behind, and 
he watched until the last flutter of her 
dress was visible. 

Then he caught up his hat, and went 
out also, walking down the street in an 
opposite direction. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

“ the harmony music hall.” 

Away from the broad open streets of 
Seabright—away from its fashionable 
terraces, its modern villas, its aristo¬ 
cratic squares, and away even from its 
seaside lodging-houses, Paul’s quick 
footsteps went on. He paused now and 
then to inquire of a stray policeman, of 
a loitering baker’s boy, of a shopman, 
lingering* on his doorstep, where the 
“Harmony Music Hall” was to be 
found. 

He grew puzzled with intricate direc¬ 
tions. “Three turnings to the left, 
five turnings to the right, and two turn¬ 
ings to the left again.” He lost his 
way half a dozen times, and finally 
found himself standing before a large 









building, into which people were troop¬ 
ing as fast as they could troop. 

No mistake about the place now, for, 
over the door, in adroitly arranged glit¬ 
tering jets of gas, sparkled the words, 
“ The Seabright Harmony Music Hall.” 

It stood in an old part of the town, 
where the streets were narrow and 
crooked ; where the houses were squalid 
and ill-kept; where the windows were 
dirty with neglected blinds, where the 
shops held out a tempting display of 
cheap tawdry goods; where public- 
houses glared at every corner, with much 
light and dazzle, with much gilding and 
glass. 

At the doors of these taverns groups of 
boys and girls lounged, laughing and 
talking noisily, and watching the people 
crowd into the music hall. Inside the 
taverns thirsty men drained their glasses, 
and called for more burning alcohol— 
haggard women bought their drams, 
and gave a drop to their children to 
stop their wails of hunger. 

PaulTench saw all this, and shuddered. 
The hideous unclean spirit of “ drunken¬ 
ness” seemed to reign everywhere, and 
to be a recognised and accepted power 
amongst the people. 

This part of Seabright had been built 
long before the place had bloomed into 
notoriety, and risen into notice as a 
fashionable seaside retreat. The summer 
visitors rarely penetrated into these deep 
recesses, these shady streets—perhaps 
hardly knew of their existence. Paul 
went to the door of the “music hall,” 
and asked the man at the box what he 
must pay for admission. 

“ What part of the house, sir ? ” 

“ As near the singers as possible.” 

“Ah! close to the stage? There’s a 
couple of rows of orchestra stall chairs 
cushioned and numbered, you’d best take 
a ticket for one of them.” 

“ What have I to pay ? ” 

“Two shillings, sir. The rest of the 
house ranges from a shilling, or sixpence, 
to three pence, according to the part. 
Something to suit all pockets, you 
see.” 

Paul handed him a florin, and soon 
found himself seated in the middle 
chair of the row, staring at a small 
stage, which was covered with green 
baize, and on which stood a piano, some 
music stands, and a music stool. 

He was separated from contact with 
the crowd in that aristocratic region. 
The magic of his silver coin had won 
him a place that few seemed inclined to 
share with him, for almost all the other 
chairs were empty. 

P>ut round and about, and in the gal¬ 
leries above, were crowds of people, who 
disported themselves with great un¬ 
reserve. They shouted, whistled, argued, 
squabbled, pushed for places, joked, 
laughed, sang, and seemed to enjoy 
their part of the performance amazingly. 

But ere long they grew tired and im¬ 
patient ; all other noises were swallowed 
up in a universal stamping of feet and 
thumping of sticks and umbrellas on the 
floor, which signified the audience con¬ 
sidered it time for the entertainment to 
begin. 

And begin it did. The orchestral 
band, consisting of some violins, a bass 
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viol, and a few wind instruments, struck 
up a lively overture. 

Next, a dozen men came on the stage, 
in suits of broad-striped red and white 
calico. They wore exaggerated shirt- 
collars, enormous neckties, curly black 
wigs, and had their faces and hands 
blackened to a high state of jetty polish. 

They sang a comic song, the chorus of 
which was supplemented by the rattling 
of bones and the clatter of tambourines. 

Paul looked at the sight and listened, 
and wondered when Zara Meldicott 
Keith was going to put in an appear¬ 
ance. It was not her turn yet. A tall 
young man, dressed in grotesque even¬ 
ing dress, with his face and hands 
blackened, went through a long, dreary 
song, with a refrain, that called forth 
tumults of applause. 

Paul did not pretend to comprehend 
the telling points of the song, which 
seemed to hit at passing events, social 
and political, in a free, punning, mock¬ 
ing sort of manner, turning grave things 
into jest and important things into 
frolic. 

Next came two broad, short men, 
dressed with whimsical exactness as 
brothers; they wore crimson bows on 
their shoes, and huge bunches of flowers 
in their coats—their faces were black¬ 
ened, of course. Their performance was 
half spoken, half-sung, and evoked loud 
bursts of laughter. Paul alone of all the 
audience sat grave and grim, wondering 
what the jokes meant and when the farce 
would conclude. 

It seemed to his unaccustomed eyes 
that anything silly, inane, void of sense 
—if it issued from rouged lips, accom¬ 
panied with the adjuncts of sooty faces, 
rolling eyes, and absurd dress—was 
piquantly relished, while doubtless the 
same words from undisguised performers 
would be simply intolerable, and meet 
with the hissing and contempt they 
deserved. 

It was a problem in popular taste 
that Paul did not attempt to solve. 

Presently, a young girl came on the 
stage—a short, plump, laughing girl, in 
white dress and pink ribbons, who sang 
a ditty about wanting something or 
somebody to love her. 

“Is that Zara Meldicott Keith?” 
asked Paul, leaning over to a stout 
lady, who, with her husband and three 
daughters, formed the remainder of the 
audience on the orchestral stall chairs. 

“O dear no! That ain’t Zara. She’s 
a different style of gal to that. Haven’t 
you seen Zara, sir?” 

“ No, I am a stranger here,” replied 
Paul, meekly. 

“Ah, then, you’ll like Zara. A splen¬ 
did contralto voice she has, and knows 
how to sing, she do—not like that little, 
conceited, squeaking Minnie Robins just 
gone off. We shall have a solo-flute by 
the same young man as sang Up to the 
times,’ then the Zoo quadrilles, and 
then Zara appears.” 

Wearily Paul listened to the solo flute 
and the quadrilles. 

The close, heavily-laden atmosphere, 
the fumes of wine, porter,, and spirits, 
the jingle of glasses oppressed him ; the 
music might have been a merry jig or 
solemn dirge, for what he knew. 




His thoughts sped back into the past 
with the clearness said to waken up in 
one’s memory in some great crisis of 
life. 

Bygone scenes flashed before his men¬ 
tal gaze with a vividness only equalled 
by their rapid portraiture. 

Again he saw himself a white-robed, 
timid boy, in a dimly-lighted chamber. 
He saw his stepfather’s hungry eyes as 
he handled the gold that glistened in the 
candle-light. 

He saw his mother’s face,»pale, plead¬ 
ing, agonised, as she shrunk with 
affright from the strangely-discovered 
treasure. 

Again he heard the words distinctly 
sounding, 

“My granddaughter’s money. Ten 
thousand pounds for my dear grandchild, 
Zara Meldicott Keith.” And the deep 
monotone of the Christmas chimes 
seemed once more mingling with the 
sound of that midnight hour. Again he 
was in a cab, sobbing in his mother’s 
arms, and listening to her last charge : 
“ If ever you meet with Zara—if she ever 
crosses your path in this world, as far as 
lies in your power, make restitution to 
her.” 

The time had come now, and what 
was he to do ? ay, what ? 

So deeply was Paul absorbed in his 
reverie that he started when his good- 
natured neighbour, the fat lady, tapped 
him on the arm with her fan to attract 
his attention. Then he found the solo- 
flute had finished, and people were 
clapping and shouting “ encore.” 

“The waiter have been asking you 
ever so long for your orders, sir. Porter 
and wine and spirits can be had.” The 
lady sipped something white and strong 
out of a glass. 

“Nothing, thank you; nothing,” 
nodded Paul to the waiter. 

The good-natured lady would not leave 
him just yet. 

“ You’d best take something or other, 
sir; you looked awful bad a while ago, 
so you did. I thought you was going to 
faint right away.” 

“ I don’t feel faint, and I never drink 
porter nor spirits.” 

“ Don’t you really ? I hear that’s quite 
the fashionable thing in some of the 
upper circles of society—* Total abste¬ 
miousness ’ they calls it ; but I calls it 
’total squeamishness ’ Now we sticks to 
our comforts when we can get ’em, and 
while we’ve got money to pay for a drop 
of liquor, we has it—and no stint.” 

Paul was glad the Zoo quadrilles struck 
upnoisily at this moment, for the fat lady, 
inspirited no doubt, by the frequent sips 
she was taking from her glass, was be¬ 
ginning to talk rather loudly, and was 
drawing more notice to the orchestral 
state chairs than was convenient. 

As her voice was lost amidst the 
booming of the bass viol, and the 
scraping of violins, she turned round on 
her seat, placed the empty glass on a 
chair beside her, and gave attention to the 
music. Possibly Paul fell into a reverie 
again, for he heard nothing until a loud 
clapping of hands began, and a mist 
came over his eyes as he realised that 
Zara was standing before him. 

(To b*. continued.) 
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STARS OF EARTH; 

OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 

CHAPTER II. 

February.—The Primrose. 

The rolling orbs proclaim in heaven 
God’s goodness every hour, 

And growing proofs of love are given 
In every leaf and flower. 


early a month 
passed, ere we re¬ 
sumed our investigation 
‘ of the primrose, and 
Laura laughingly asserted 
I could not possibly find 
anything more to say 
about it. 

“We shall see,” I retorted, 
as I selected a primrose bud. 
‘Look at this, Laura, how neatly 
it is folded up. The hardy green 
calyx quite protects the fragile yellow 
petals until they are strong enough 
to open out into a full blown flower. 
The petals are not always as neatly 
folded up as they are in a primrose. In a poppy 
bud the scarlet leaves are crumpled up most 
curiously, just like a handkerchief doubled 
together in a heap. In a young fern, or the 
shoot of a palm tree, they are curled up 
tightly.” 

“ Plow curious that is,” said Fanny, opening 
a primrose bud to examine it more minutely. 

“ Let us look at the leaf, it springs, like 
the flower-stalk, direct from the root, and is 
formed of one large piece, rough and puckered, 
egg-shaped and oblong. The root has little 
porous fibres hanging from it, and these suck 
up the moisture from the soil, and distribute 
it over the plant. If you were to leave this 
root of primroses in a vase without water, the 
petals of the flowers would soon droop and 
look pale, the stems would grow too weak to 
support the buds, and the hardy green leaves 
would begin to shrivel. Add some water, and 
watch the speedy change . that appears ; the 
roots suck up the fresh draught, the stems 
grow erect, and the petals spread out with 
fresh life and vigour. This little example 
shows you the use of roots. 


“When you understand the primrose 
thoroughly, you will have learned a great deal 
about all simple flowers, for they resemble 
each other in many respects. 

“ Now we will find out some relative of the 
primrose family, also the order to which it 
belongs. Botanists have tried various ways of 
classing plants. Some have counted the 
stamens and pistils, and arranged them 
accordingly. A regular system has been 
formed in this manner, rather complicated 
perhaps. The most natural way of classifica¬ 
tion seems that of forming flowers into families, 
putting those that agree in form, structure, 
and outward likeness together, and then 
calling the group by the name of one of the 
principal flowers. 

“ There are about 300 such families amongst 
the English flowers, and the primrose has been 
considered important enough to have a family 
of its own. Thus we have the primula tribe, 
in honour of the hedge flower we shall soon 
see blooming by the roadside.” 

“ I suppose all the members of the family 
are not exactly alike?” said Laura. 

“ No. Distant relations are admitted into 
the tribe, just as you number amongst your kin, 
father, mother, sister, brother, cousin, and so 
on. These may differ in disposition, temper, 
countenance, and complexion, but some family 
likeness may almost be traced. 

“The near relatives of the primrose are the 
oxlip and cowslip. And both these flowers are 
much deeper in colour—bright yellow, in 
fact. 

“The leaves are dark green, egg-shaped, and 
puckered, and the lower parts of the stems 
resemble the primrose stalk. At the upper 
end, a difference is seen ; each stalk is divided 
into a number of little ones, which form an 
umbel, and on each of these stalks is a separate 


flower or bud, making a bunch. Another 
relative of the primrose grows only in the 
north of England, called the bird’s-eye prim¬ 
rose. It has a purple flower, and a lit tie 
golden eye, from which it gains its name, its 
leaves are dusted over with a powdery kind of 
white dust, like meal. This relative is very 
rare, so I dare say we may never meet with it.” 

“It must be pretty,” said Fanny. 

“ Yes, and so is the liottonia, which has 
handsome pink or yellow flowers which grow 
in whorls, or circles, round a leafless stalk. It 
takes up its abode in ponds and ditches. 
Another member of the tribe is the bog pim¬ 
pernel, which has bright rose-coloured flowers, 
that light up dreary wastes and pieces of 
marshy ground.” 

“What numbers of relatives our little 
hedge flower can boast of!” exclaimed 
Fanny. 

“ It has many more than I have named. For 
instance, the cyclamen, which has flesh- 
coloured flowers ; the money-wort, which has 
yellow flowers, shining leaves, and grows by 
rivers and in damp woods ; the wood-loose 
strife, that has deep yellow flowers, and finds 
its home in the deep shade of leafy woods ; 
and the sea milkwort, which grows by the 
sea-shore in the salt marshes, and which we 
may know by its egg-shaped leaves and pink 
flowers. I might add a much longer list of 
relatives, but I think I have mentioned enough 
to give you some idea of what a tribe or 
family of flowers consists. 

“When plants have pistils and stamens 
growing together in one flower, they are 
termed simple. Another class, which I will 
describe by-and-by, are called compound, a 
third are termed incomplete ; and in one of 
these three classes you may place every flower 
that grows in the world.” 

“ Here is a daisy root, with a couple of 
flowers on it and some buds ; it belongs to a 
very large family indeed, for there are more 
than nine thousand different plants belonging 
to the daisy tribe.” 

“I had no idea the miserable, common 
little field daisy was so highly connected,” 
said Laura, with a laugh. 

“Common, indeed, you may call it. It 
covers our fields and hill-sides, and at last it 
sprinkles the lowly grave in the churchyard 
with its tiny heads of bloom. I wonder 
what poor people’s children would do, had it 
not pleased God to make the daisy for them. 
They would never be able to make daisy 
chains, and amuse themselves by stringing 
long wreatlis as they wander about the fields 
in the warm summer weather. I am glad 
daisies are common; the world would else be 
a poor, bleak, barren place for the little ones 
who can seldom get any but wild flowers.” 

“ I did not mean to disparage the daisy, 
Aunt Cavie.” 

“ I am glad of that. In warm climates, 
the daisy tribe is found in the shape of large 
handsome trees. Let us take a flower and 
pull it to pieces. I want you to find me the 
pistil and stamens.” 

“There are not any, the daisy has neither,” 
replied Laura, promptly. 

“Then it cannot be a simple flower, and 
that brings me to the next class — to the com¬ 
pound flowers. The daisy is a pattern of the 
Avhole order. The blossoms may vary inshape, 
in size, or in colour, but the general formation 
is the same. Break the flower in pieces, you 
will find it is made up of little minute things, 
called florets. Each of these is a complete 
flower, and each has a separate pistil and 
stamens of its own. The sunflower is formed 
in the same manner, on a much larger scale. 
Look at the row of white florets in the daisy, 
they are sometimes snowy, sometimes 4 crim¬ 
son-tipped,’ they grow round a closely packed 
cushion of shorter yellow florets. Turn the 
daisy round, there is a little green basket (or 
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involucre) that keeps all neatly together. The 
daisy is the type of the compound order of 
flowers, and is the head of the daisy tribe, or 
family. We must remember this, and when 
we find any flower we shall be able to class it 
as simple, or compound. All the thistles, the 
pansy tribe, hawkweeds, marigolds, groundsels, 
chamomiles, and numerous others are of the 
compound order.” 

think, after all, the daisy is rather 
pretty,” said Laura, thoughtfully. 

“ What a concession ! If I were to paint 
you a daisy, and you examined the painting 
with a magnifying-glass, you would find it full 
of uneven lines, huge 
blocks, and rough 
marks; but if you 
look at the real 
flower through a 
glass, you would only 
discover fresh beauty 
—more delicate work¬ 
manship. This is one 
difference between our 
works and the works 
of God. His works 
bear the closest in¬ 
spection, and but 
reveal new glories; 
while our handiwork, 
the more it is looked 
into, the more the 
weaknesses and im¬ 
perfections appear. 

“ I will mention a 
few more relatives of 
the daisy tribe, and 
then, by the next time 
we have a talk about 
flowers, we shall be 
able to find them, I 
hope, out of doors in 
their own haunts. 

“ Perhaps, then, 
the coltsfoot, one of 
the family, may be 
blooming by the road¬ 
side. We shall find 
it in stony places, and 
know it by its delicate 
little downy petals 
and its yellow disk. 

The flowers are in 
bloom before the large 
leaves show them¬ 
selves. 

“Our garden flow¬ 
ers, china - asters, 
chrysanthemums, 
golden rod, and num¬ 
bers of others are 
of the daisy tribe, 
near relations to 
the poor little field 
flower.” 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, Author of 
“ The Manchester Man,” &c. 

\ CHAPTER VI. 

MERCY QUESTIONS DINAH. 

“There’s the missing will, madam,” 
the new comers heard Mr. Mason say 
as they opened the door, and naturally 
pressed forward with some eagerness. 

The pause for ordinary salutation was 
of the briefest, and a bystander might 
have seen that there was little cordiality 
in the greeting of the two men. 

James Forsyth took up the docu¬ 
ment. A glance sufficed. “That’s no’ 
the missing will,” said he ; “ an’ what’s 


mair, it’s no will at a’, for it’s neither 
dated nor signed. It’s just waste 
paper.” 

Mr. Mason saw that it was so, yet 
with that stereotyped smile of his, which 
seemed rather to purse up and draw his 
lips together than to open and expand 
them, he remarked: “Unfortunately, 
you are right, sir. But in the absence 
of any other evidence of our deceased 
friend’s wishes, might it not be as well 
to read over the unexecuted document 
for the sake of information?” 


“Aweel, that’s a reasonable pro¬ 
position,” assented the doctor, and tak¬ 
ing up the paper, drew his chair close 
to the table, and proceeded to read it 
aloud by the light of the lamp. 

As he read his countenance changed. 
The unsigned will had evidently been 
drawn up years before, for it set forth 
that the testator’s mother was already 
sufficiently provided for, and that he gave 
everything of which he died possessed to 
his dear wife Frances for her sole use 
and benefit, and appointed his friend 
Robert Mason his executor, making no 
mention of the children whatever. 

James Forsyth’sbrow clouded ashe laid 
down the paper and took out his snuff¬ 


box. Tapping the lid cogitatively, he 
said, soito voce , “ Aweel, it’s no’ signed. 
There’s muckle consolation in that,” 
adding in a louder key, “ Just waste 
paper, Mr. Mason; an’ quite as weel 
I’m thinking, seein’ that the will must 
hae been drawn up afore the bairns 
were born. An’ it does not indicate 
Captain Stapleton’s wishes either, as I 
know, for I. was named executor of his 
last will; and in that he provided, not 
only for Brian and Hesba, but for the 
little sea-sprite Mercy. But it’s nae use 
fashing ourselves 
ower a bit o’ waste 
paper; and sin’ 
the true will canna’ 
be found, we shall 
just hae to fa’ 
back on the com¬ 
mon law of the 
land.” 

Mr. Mason 
smiled grimly. 
Grandma Staple- 
ton rang for the 
long-delayed tea, 
whilst Mr. F or- 
syth proceeded, 
“ I’m no’ sure 
a b o o t English 
law, but I’ve some 
notion that when 
a man dies in- 
testate, and 
leaves a son, the 
son inherits, an’ 
the wife can only 
claim her thirds. 
So, Mrs. Brian, I’d 
advise you just to 
consult a sound 
lawyer, and let him 
manage your 
affairs for you.” 

Mr. Mason’s lips 
had been pressed 
as tightly together 
as had his finger¬ 
tips ; but now his 
features relaxed. 
With his most 
winning smile he 
handed a cup and 
saucer to Mrs. 
Brian, compli¬ 
mented Grandma 
Stapleton on the 
excellence of her 
tea, and in sundry 
little ways endea¬ 
voured to turn 
the conversation. 
James Forsyth,however, wasnot to be put 
aside so easily. He did change the sub¬ 
ject, but it was only to the very unex¬ 
pected and uncongenial topic of the 
shipbroker’s own liability to the estate; 
and, as he spoke with the decision of 
definite knowledge, Mr. Mason began 
to shift uneasily in his chair, as if a 
crop of thorns had suddenly sprung 
into existence beneath him. 

At this juncture, when James Forsyth 
was pressing to know the precise number 
of thousands to be paid by the under¬ 
writers when all other claims were satis¬ 
fied, and Mr. Mason pursed up his 
mouth to “h’m” and “ha” and “con¬ 
sider,” a sharp rat-tat at the door and a 
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hurried summons for Dr. Forsyth to an 
urgent ease left the polite, speckless, 
white-faced gentleman in smiling posses¬ 
sion of the field. And so well did he 
use his opportunity, when Grandma’s 
long absence in the nursery (to which 
Dinah had not returned) left him alone 
with the fair widow, that when, at ten 
o’clock, he took his departure, he took 
also Fanny’s instructions to select a 
solicitor, and her assent to his executor¬ 
ship, in accordance with the only ex¬ 
pression of her beloved husband’s wish 
and intention that had come to light. 

Yet no sooner was she free from the 
baleful influence of his keen black 
eyes, than she became apprehensive 
she had acted precipitately and un¬ 
wisely, and, timid by nature, shrank 
from disclosing to her more clear¬ 
sighted and less malleable mother-in-law 
how far she had suffered the subtle, 
leading and strong will of the purposeful 
man to overpower her own judgment. 

It was not until the following day 
brought Mr. Robert Mason, the studs on 
whose shirt-front looked for all the world 
as Hesba said, “like a second pair of 
black eyes on a second white face ’ ’ —and 
with him a dapper, restless, little gentle¬ 
man, also in black, whom he introduced 
as his legal friend, Mr. Septimus Crowe, 
that the good lady was enlightened. 

It was her usual hour for visiting her sick 

and poor pensioners when they arrived, 
and when she got back there was the 
plastic Fanny signing papers and giving 
authority to do this and that with a sort 
of sense of importance, and the im¬ 
pression that she was furthering the best 
interests of her children, into which she 
had “been cajoled,” as Grandma said. 

Whereupon Fanny waxed indignant 
at the aspersions cast on her own judg¬ 
ment and the integrity of “ her poor hus¬ 
band’s best friend,” winding up with a 
passionate flood of tears and lamenta¬ 
tions that she should be misjudged 
when she was trying to do the best for 
her dear children. 

It was the first breach between Mrs. 
Stapleton the elder and Mrs. Stapleton 
the younger—a breach not likely to be 
closed so long as Mr. Mason came and 
went with sympathetic smiles and com¬ 
posed “regrets that mothers-in-law 
should so persistently attempt to rule 
their daughters-in-law, as if incompetent 
to act for themselves.” 

Between her weak nerves, school, and 
Mr. Mason’s visits, Mrs. Brian had 
latterly seen very little of her children, 
dearly as she loved them ; but, there 
having been frequent collisions between 
Master Brian and Dinah Smart since 
that memorable holiday when he wounded 
her vanity, collisions which were sure 
to involve both Hesba and Mercy, 
grandma insisted on lessons being 
learned downstairs in an evening, since 
she could not prevail on Fanny to part 
with her maid. 

If grandma also thought by their pre¬ 
sence to drive away Mr. Mason, 
she was mistaken. He only appeared 
the better pleased, and to take quite 
a friendly—not to say fatherly—in¬ 
terest in the studies of the young 
people, expressing his surprise at their 
advancement, on which grandma was 


sure to take up the theme. “Ah, edu¬ 
cation was not what it is now when I 
was young. Girls have books and 
advantages undreamedof then. I don’t 
think I ever heard the word ‘ physiology ’ 
when I was a girl,” and she took up a 
school-book of Hesba’s as she spoke. 

This gave him an opportunity to prog¬ 
nosticate that “Miss Hesba would be 
quite a learned lady if she went into 
scientific subjects so early;” at which 
the mother smiled her gratification, but 
Hesba, thrusting the fingers of both 
hands in her hair, the better to ponder 
the lesson before her, barely looked up 
as she remarked, carelessly, “All the 
girls in my class learn the same.” 

Autumn shed its russet leaves, and 
winter sifted down its fleecy snows, before 
Mrs. Brian came round to her mother-in- 
law’s opinion, stirred by two incidents, 
which chanced to come under her owm 
observation. 

The sixth of March came in, bold and 
blustering, to salute the twins with his 
rough kisses and remind them that 
they were eleven years old. Little 
Mercy, with her hands full of newly- 
gathered daffodils, was first of the house¬ 
hold to wish them “ Many happy returns 
of the day,” and present her simple 
offering, before they had well washed the 
sleep from their eyes ; hugging and 
kissing them as if a birthday was the 
most delightful and extraordinary thing 
in the world. And as Brian and Hesba 
hurried down stairs to receive other but 
not fonder greetings and congratulations 
from their'elders, she lingered behind, 
wondering, not for the first time, how it 
was she never had a birthday, and put 
the question to Dinah, then arranging 
the nursery. Dinah gave her a momentary 
stare with open eyes. 

“Why have you no birthdays, Miss 
Mercy ? Laws! I suppose folks as 
belong to nobody has no birthdays ; I 
belong to nobody, and I have no birth¬ 
days,” answered Dinah, as she turned the 
clothes off Hesba’s bed to air. 

“And have you no birthdays either ? ” 
interrogated little miss, like an echo, add¬ 
ing, after a moment’s deliberation, “ But, 

* belong to nobody! ’ What do you 
m ean ? I b elong to m am m a an d gran dm a. ” 

“No you doesn’t,” and Dinah grinned. 
“There’s not so much odds between 
you and me, little miss, as you may 
think. I was picked up in a basket 
under a market stall, and you was picked 
up in a bundle at sea. And the bundle’s 
in that cupboard now, and I’ll show it 
you some day, if you’ll say nothing to 
nobody. But, laws, Miss Mercy, nobody 
knows your father and mother no more 
than they knows mine, only you had the 
good luck to be picked up by kind- 
hearted folk, who could afford to keep 
you ; and I was picked up by a bobby 
and sent to the union.” 

Little Mercy sat silent and aghast on 
her low chair. Could this be true ? The 
reference to the bundle in the cupboard 
sounded like the truth, yet her dear 
mammadownstairsnother mamma! Her 
drowned papa not her papa! It was 
a mystery her six years’ brain could 
not fathom. She started from her seat 
and darted towards the door. “ I’ll go 
and ask mamma, I will; you’re only tell¬ 


ing tales to frighten me”—Dinah’s capa¬ 
city in that direction being well-known. 

She was quick, but Dinah was quicker. 
With an elfish look of cunning on her 
face she intercepted the child’s path 
and caught her by the arm. “No, you 
don’t; if I catch you saying one word 
to anyone of what I’ve told you, I’ll just 
tell the bobby as picked me up, and he’ll 
carry you off to the union too, and you’ll 
never see none of your friends no more. 
And I’ll not show jmu the bundle, 
and I’ll never tell you another word 
about it.” 

Just as Dinah’s voice and manner had 
frightened a promise of silence out or 
the little one, up burst Brian and Hesba 
in high glee to show their birthday pre¬ 
sents, and to tell Mercy there was an in¬ 
vitation for them all to spend the day at 
Dr. Forsyth’s, and that she must hurry 
downstairs for there was a wax doll for 
her, “such a beauty!” With child¬ 
hood’s quick transition from grave to 
gay, Mercy clapped her hands, cried 
“ Then I’m to have a birthday, too,” and 
was off, an admonitory glance from 
Dinah chilling her enthusiasm and load¬ 
ing her little heart with the great burden 
of mystery and secrecy. 

The wonderful doll was a wonderful 
consoler. Then there was the dressing 
for a gala-day at the Forsyth’s, and the 
wrapping up, and the buffeting with wind 
and shower by the way, and their hearty 
reception by the doctor and his wife, 
\yillie, his brothers and sisters ; then 
there were cakes and other nice things, 
a store of playthings and a big nursery, 
where they played games to their hearts’ 
content, and in the day’s delights Mercy 
lost sight of the morning’s trouble. 

Their excitement had not subsided 
when, about nine o’clock at night, they 
reached home, and were greeted on the 
very threshold by Dinah Smart with the 
announcement that there was “ a famous 
i birth-day present in the parlour for 
Master Brian.” 

In he was rushing pell-mell when the 
same voice in sharpened tones called 
him back to “take off those muddy 
boots and put slippers on before he went 
and trod on the carpet.” 

With a hasty “ Oh, bother! ” Master 
Brian obeyed, leaving his boots in the 
hall by the side of the hat-stand, where 
Hesba and Mercy also left theirs. 

A yacht more than half-a-yard long, 
taut and trim, with all its white sails 
set, stood upon the centre table, and 
there sat Mr. Mason smiling beyond it, 
as if well satisfied with the accepta¬ 
bility of his present. 

Brian’s eyes glittered; but somehow 
he stammered and stuttered over his 
thanks as he had not so hesitated all 
the day before. Beside the yacht lay a 
handsomely-bound book for Hesba, and 
a small box of colours for Mercy, over 
wljich she went into ecstasies of delight, 
crying out, “Oh, it must be my birthday, 
too! Isn’t it my birthday, grandma ? ” 

“ It may be, darling, for anything-” 

Then grandma, seeing the strange look 
that crossed the lovely little face, checked 
herself, and added, “Yes, it must be 
your birthday, too,” and a kiss was laid 
on the inquiring lips which had as much 
of pity as of love in it. 
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Full of excitement over the day’s 
doingks, the children were hustled off to 
bed by Dinah, to sleep heavily in the 
morning and rise late. 

Young Mrs. Stapleton had always a 
cup of tea in bed before she dressed. 

To her surprise, Eliza carried up her 
tray in the morning, and was the bearer 
of a petition from Dinah for leave to 
spend the day out, Eliza expressing her 
willingness to be her substitute at home. 

Fanny was shrewd enough in some 
things. She raised herself on her elbow. 
“Why did not Dinah come herself? Have 
I been so bad a mistress that she is 
afraid to ask a favour, and must get you 
to shoot her bullets; send her to me.” 

Just at that moment, there seemed an 
unaccountable running up and down 
stairs, and Brian’s voice, in very positive 
tones, asserting something. 

Presently, in came Hesba. “ Mamma, 
Brian says he has lost some money, and 
lie will not tell us how much. But he 
says it is one coin, and he insists that 
he left it down stairs last night.” 

“ Dear me, the boy is always losing his 
money. I wish Dinah would sew the 
holes up in his pockets.” 

In came grandma. “ Fanny, will 
you slip on a dressing-gown and come 
downstairs ? Here is Brian persisting 
that he has lost a large coin, that he 
left it downstairs, and that someone 
must have taken it; and there is quite 
a commotion among the servants about 
it.” 

They found all in an uproar downstairs ; 
the cook and Eliza in hot indignation, 
and Dinah with her old look of stolid, 
dogged impenetrability, as persistent as 
the others that they had seen no money 
lying about, and should not have taken 
it if they had; and they more than in¬ 
sinuated that Master Brian had had no 
money to lose. 

At last Brian, pressed by mother and 
grandmother, very reluctantly—for he 
expected to be rebuked for carelessness 
—admitted, with some heat: “Well, if 
you must know, it was a sovereign. 
Godfather gave it me as a birthday 
present, and I put in my right boot , lest 
in playing I should lose it out of my 
pockets. And I left it in my boot when 
I took it off in the lobby before I came 
into the parlour ! ’ ’ 

During this speech Dinah’s black eyes 
seemed to grow green. At its close, 
her hand, which had been clenched, 
flung the sovereign almost across the 
room at Brian’s feet. 

“There! since you have told what 
it was, and where you left it. But if I 
had once got out of this house, you 
would never have seen a shilling of it 
again ! I thought it was dropped in the 
boot by’Mr. Mason or Mrs. Stapleton to 
try if I was honest, and I meant to be 
upsides with them as was so wicked a's 
to put temptation into a poor girl’s way. 
And it was wicked and a shame, and I 
believe it was put there a-purpose to try 
me.” 

And nothing more was to be got from 
Dinah. She, however, with Mrs. Brian’s 
consent, received a “month’s notice,” 
before the day was over. 

(To be continued .) 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 



Born at Greenwich on 7th September, 1533, 
Elizabeth was the cause of the bitterest disap¬ 
pointment to her father, King Henry VIII., 
who had expected and longed for a son, as he 
dreaded not leaving a male heir to inherit his 
crown. 

Only three years later her mother, the un¬ 
fortunate Anne Boleyn, was seen in the same 
palace of Greenwich approaching the King as 
a suppliant, holding out to him in her arms 
the little Elizabeth, as he stood looking out of 
a window. He refused even to turn his eyes 
towards her, and with an irritable gesture 
dismissed the petitioner. A few hours after 
the Traitor’s Gate closed its dark jaws behind 
the captive destined for the block. 

The child, now “ motherless, and worse than 
fatherless,” was sent with her governess, Lady 
Margaret Bryan, to reside at Hunsdon, about 
thirty miles to the north of London. 

This lady was the wife of Sir Thomas 
Bryan, a relative of Anne Boleyn, who had 
received Elizabeth at her birth, and had already 
the charge of Mary, her elder half-sister, the 
future Queen. 

The greatest parsimony seems to have been 
exercised in providing for the unwelcome babe, 
some curious particulars of which are furnished 
by a letter from Lady Bryan to Thomas 
Cromwell. She says: “ My Lady Elizabeth 
is put from that degree she was afore; and 
what degree she is now I know not but by 
hearsay. 

“ Therefore I know not how to order her, 
nor myself, nor none of hers that I have the 
rule of—that is, her women and grooms : be¬ 
seeching you to be good Lord to my Lady 
and to all hers, and that she may have some 
raiment. 

“ She hath neither gown, nor kirtle, nor 
petticoat, nor no manner of linen, nor for- 
smocks, nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor mufflers, 
nor biggens. All these Her Grace must take; 
I have driven off as long as I can, that, by my 
troth, I can drive it off no longer.” 

She adds, endeavouring to touch the paternal 
feelings : “ God knoweth my Lady (Elizabeth) 
hath great pain with her great teeth, and they 
come very slowly forth, which causeth me to 
suffer Her Grace to have her will more than I 
would. 

“ I trust to God, an her teeth were 
well graft, to have Her Grace after another 
fashion than she is yet, so as I trust the King’s 
Grace shall have great comfort in Her Grace. 
For she is as toward a child and as gentle of 
conditions as I ever knew any in my life. 

“ Jesu preserve Eler Grace ! ” 

Small though the Court at Hunsdon was, 
it seems to have been the scene of intrigue and 


rivalry, and one of the earliest lessons taught 
the infant Princess by her governess was that 
she must be circumspect, thus laying the 
foundation for one of the prominent features of 
her character. 

Mary, who also dwelt at Hunsdon, was 
seventeen years and a-lialf old when Elizabeth 
was born. Sent away from Court, and for¬ 
bidden to take the title of Princess of Wales, 
she was obliged to yield precedence to the 
new comer as long as Anne Boleyn continued 
in favour, and could not but feel bitterly the 
contrast between her own mean establishment 
and the pomp at first surrounding her infant 
supplanter; but on the death of the unfor¬ 
tunate Queen the positions were reversed, 
although the King only displayed a distant 
interest in his daughters. At the baptism of 
Edward, the long-desired son of Hemy VIII., 
by Jane Seymour, his third wife, Mary held 
him at the font, and led her little sister Eliza¬ 
beth by the hand, “ who proved the justice of 
Lady Bryan’s words by showing a scrupulous 
regard for propriety.” 

When only six years old, the manners of 
the little Princess are said to have charmed all 
who approached her. 

Henry’s two wives who succeeded Jane 
.Seymour, Anne of Cleves and Katherine 
Howard, were both fond of Elizabeth, and 
their successor, Katherine Parr, widow of 
Lord Latimer, desired the company of the 
child, who was both amiable and highly 
gifted. 

The young Edward and Elizabeth, separated 
by only four years in age, for some time lived 
and learned together, going through the 
strong intellectual course which was customary 
at that time.” 

When Elizabeth was ten years old she con¬ 
trived in some unexplained manner to give 
offence, and was for a whole year dismissed 
from the presence of the King and Queen; 
but the latter ultimately succeeded in pro¬ 
curing the royal forgiveness for the young 
culprit. 

Elizabeth had again enjoyed the society of 
her brother Edward, but in December, 1546, 
they were separated, she being sent to Enfield 
and Edward to Plertford, whence he wrote 
veiy affectionately to her: “ The change of 
place, most dear sister, does not so much vex 
me as your departure from me. But nothing 
can now occur to me more grateful than your 
letters.” 

Shortly after, Edward was taken to his 
sister at Enfield secretly, and the news was 
broken to the two children of the death of 
their father, Henry VIII., and it is said that 
they were so overcome that the spectators 
wept in sympathy with their grief. 

On 31st January, 1547, the young King, 
then ten years old, went to London to assume 
his rjghtful place, but did not forget his 
sister. 

Just before Hemy’s death, he, by his wiH, 
restored the rights of his two daughters, and 
gave them an annual allowance off3,000, and a 
dower of £1 0,000, if they married with the 
consent of their brother and his council. 

The Earl of Hertford, brother of jfewvc 
Seymour, got himself appointed Protector of 
the kingdom and governor of the person of 
the King, and was made Duke of Somerset. 
Both Mary and Elizabeth were allowed little 
access to their brother, and Elizabeth was 
placed in the house and under the authority of 
the Queen Dowager, Katherine Parr, but had 
a separate household of more than 120 persons, 
and her old governess, Miss Katherine Asliley, 
to whom she was much attached. 

Lord Thomas Seymour, younger brother of 
the Protector, wished to marry Elizabeth, but 
immediately on receiving a refusal, was ac¬ 
cepted by and married to Katherine Parr in 
March, 1547, only two months subsequent to 
the death of King Henry. 
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the song of the 


The window is bright with bloom 
Where lingering sunbeams lurk, 
And in the shade of the homelike room 
A woman sits at work. 

Click ! click ! click ! 

Goes her needle swift and keen ; 
You may hear in the sound that it 
sends around 

This Songof the Sewing Machine 

Click! click! click! 

Gaily the moments run ; 

Click! click! click! 

And, lo ! my task is done. 

What is it I hear them tell 
Of labour and starving pay, 

And woman a slave to the needle ?— 
Well—that was before my day. 

’Tis bad enough to think 
That ever such times have been ; 
That ever a soul was forced to sink 
Into a mere machine. 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

Rest, “ fingers weary and worn ” ; 
My sinews of steel can never feel 
The torture you have borne. 

All honour to him whose thought 
Lightened the cruel strain, 


SEWING MACHINE. 

Arid sent me forth with a blessing 
fraught, 

The fruit of an active brain ! 
Though stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

Is my burden the whole day long, 

I have changed that note of “ dolo¬ 
rous pitch ” 

Into a cheerful song. 

The veriest play to me 

Is the toil once struggled through ; 
And often my mistress smiles to see 
The wonders we can do. 

Band and gusset and seam, 

Seam and gusset and band ; 

Be it little or much, I answer her 
touch, 

And follow her guiding hand. 

Where windows are bright with 
bloom, 

And lingering sunbeams lurk, 

In the comfort of many a homelike 
room 

The women sit at work. 

Click ! click ! click ! 

Go their needles swift and keen ; 
You may hear in the sound that they 
send around, 

Wherever its whirling wheel is found, 

1 This Song of the Sewing Machine. 
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His conduct towards his wife’s royal ward 
seems to have been of a very objectionable 
character, and, in 1548, Elizabeth ceased to 
be a member of their household, although 
Katherine continued her regard for the 
Princess, and exhorted her to self-improve¬ 
ment, for she believed her to be “destined 
by heaven to be the Queen of England.” 

After the death of his wife, Seymour 
set on foot intrigues by which he hoped to 
obtain the hand of Elizabeth, who seems to 
have looked on him with a favourable eye, 
although with her usual caution, she would 
not commit herself; when asked “If in case 
the council were willing, she would espouse 
the admiral?” she replied, “ When that 
comes to pass, I will do as God shall put into 
my mind.” 

The game played by Seymour was a dan¬ 
gerous one, as to seek to marry the Princess 
without the King’s permission and that of his 
council, was legally high treason ; and the 
report reaching the Protector, he committed 
his brother to the Tower on the 16th January, 

1 549 y and great efforts were made to incul¬ 
pate Elizabeth, whose cofferer, Thomas Parry, 
and governess, Kate Ashley, were incarcerated 
in the same place. 

The Princess was confined to her residence 
at Hatfield, and Sir Robert Tyrwhit employed 
alternate threats and promises to extort a con¬ 
fession from her, but in vain ; her invincible 
caution baffled all his endeavours and, after 
three weeks’ questioning, the contest ceased, I 
leaving Elizabeth the victor. 

The Lords of the Council, however, dis¬ 
missed Katherine Ashley, and appointed Lady 
Tyrwhit governess in her stead. She was a 
judicious and 
learned lady, of 
strong Pro¬ 
testant princi¬ 
ples, and ac¬ 
cepted the in¬ 
vidious office 
very reluctantly 
and much to 
the disgust of 
Elizabeth, who 
cried all night, 
and lamented 
all the next day, 
saying, “The 
world would 
note her to be 
a great offender, 
having so 
hastily a 
governor ap¬ 
pointed over 
her.” After a 
time, however, 
she became 
reconci 1 e d 
to Lady Tyr¬ 
whit who com¬ 
posed a volume 
of morning and 
evening prayers 
for her royal 
pupil, abound¬ 
ing in useful 
precepts. 

“Think upon 
the needy once 
a day.” “Fur¬ 
ther the just 
suit of the 
poor.” “Help 
to pacify dis- 
pleasure.” 

“Kill anger 
with patience.” 

“Make much of 
modesty.” “Be 
always one.” 

“ Look chiefly 


to yourself&c.,—suggestions appropriate 
and valuable. 

About this time Elizabeth had a severe and 
depressing illness, on recovering from which 
she returned to her studies with fresh apprecia¬ 
tion and delight. 

A renewed interest had recently sprung up 
in the old classical languages, and the study 
of Greek and Latin had extended from Italy 
to England. 

The children of Henry VIII. were educated 1 
under the influence of this revival. When 
Mary was only a child her instructors taught 
her to translate from English into Latin, and 
to practise Latin conversation. Among the 
authors studied we find Plato, Cicero, Lucan, 
Seneca, Prudentius, St. Cyprian, St. Augus¬ 
tine, and others of a similar class ; and she 
seems to have acquired a knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, and French, and could under¬ 
stand Italian. 

Edward and Elizabeth, being only sepa¬ 
rated by a few years, were at first taught by 
the same masters, Sir John Cheke and Richard 
Coxe instructing them in Latin, Jean Belmain 
in French, and Battista Castiglione in Italian, 
while Roger Ascham taught them the beau¬ 
tiful handwriting still so much admired. 

After her studies were separated from those 
of Edward, Elizabeth spent three years under 
the teaching of William Grindall; and on his 
death her education was carried on by Roger 
Ascham, a man of the greatest erudition, to 
whom she was much attached, who in two 
years completed the lessons of Grindall, and 
sent to Sturmius a very high report of her 
attainments, saying that she shone like a star 
among all the ladies of England, not so much, 


indeed, by the splendour of her birth, as by 
the brightness of her virtue and learning. 

John Hooper congratulated himself on her 
zeal for religion. “Not only,” he says, “c/id 
she know true religion, but had become so 
strong in Latin and Greek that she was capable 
of defending it with the most judicious argu¬ 
ment and dexterous ability, so that she was 
victorious over almost all adversaries she en¬ 
countered.” 

This love for study continued to be a strong 
feature in Elizabeth’s character, and in later 
times of peril during her sister’s reign she 
again sent for Ascham, and resumed her 
readings with him, going through the speeches 
of JEschines and Demosthenes “ de Corona,” 
and was able thoroughly to appreciate the 
circumstances which had called them forth. 
Thus her early studies of ancient history 
prepared her to take part in the political life 
of her Own country. 

After her accession to the crown, Ascham 
wrote to Sturmius that no person at the Court 
or the Universities, in the Church, or in the 
Government of the kingdom was a better 
Greek scholar than she was ; and that she well 
understood the thoughts and feelings of the 
orators, the character of the Athenian people, 
and the laws and customs of each city. To 
show his friend the Queen’s appreciation of 
an elegant style, he sends him the draft of a 
composition of his own, which she had cor¬ 
rected by adding the word “ quemadmodum,” 
thus improving on her master, to his great 
delight. In his work, “ The Scholemaster,” 
Ascham relates : “ Yea, I believe that beside 
her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French, 
and S]«mish, she readeth now at Windsor 
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more Greek every day than some prebendary 
of this church doth read Latin in a whole 
week.” 

To return to Elizabeth’s younger days, 
Edward’s affection for his sister seems to have 
revived, and he requested her to give him her 
picture, which she sent him with a letter 
abounding in quaint conceits and similes ; 
and about the same time he gave her Hatfield, 
in Hertfordshire, which was her favourite 
residence. After the political changes by 
which the Earl of Warwick came into power, 
Elizabeth was recalled to London, and entered 
that city in state on 17th March, 155 1 , accom¬ 
panied by a splendid escort of nobles and 
gentlemen, and with a train of 200 ladies. She 
rode to the Palace of St. James’s, and two days 
later went to visit the King at Westminster 
in the same state. 

Edward’s affection for his second sister be¬ 
came more tender, and he called her “ his 
dearest sister” or his • “ sweet sister Temper¬ 
ance.” To prove her appreciation of his 
esteem, she affected great simplicity of dress 
and manners, and conformed more closely to 
Calvinistic principles. .Some years later Dr. 
John Aylmer applauded her scorn of fine 
jewels and gay dresses, and she did not wear 
them unless desired by her sister when she 
had to appear in her presence. He says : “I 
am sure that her maidenly apparel which she 
used in King Edward’s time made the noble¬ 
men’s wives and daughters ashamed to be 
dressed and painted like peacocks, being more 
moved with her most virtuous example than 
all that ever Paul or Peter wrote touching 
that matter.” When Edward gave a grand 
reception to Mary of Lorraine, mother of 
Mary Stuart, as she was on her way home 
to France, and the English Court ladies were 
so impressed with the elegance of French 
fashions that, with only one day’s interval, 
they appeared “ frounced, curled, and double- 
curled,” Elizabeth alone remained unchanged, 
and “kept her old maiden shamefacedness.” 

Elizabeth, by her cautious and discreet con¬ 
duct, won the good opinion of the people, and 
“ became a pattern and leader to the Reformed 
party.” 

She now returned to ITatfield, and a most 
interesting relic of her life there remains in 
the book containing her accounts of receipts 
and expenditure ! from October, 155 1 , to Sep¬ 
tember, 1552. Her income was ,£5,890, equal 
to about ,£30,000 at present. Pier household 
consisted of thirteen gentlemen and several 
servants. The amount spent on personal 
adornment is very small; we find two bodices 
at twelve pence, lining at fifteen pence, silk 
at four pence. No money was spent on light 
reading; but we find a Bible at twenty 
shillings, another Bible and some other books 
at twenty-seven shillings, and a little over 
seven pounds given as alms. There remains a 
balance of receipts over expenditure of fifteen 
hundred and seven pounds. 

Immediately after the death of Edward VI., 
both Princesses received an invitation to visit 
him; but, acting on the advice of private 
friends, Mary escaped to Kenninghall, in 
Norfolk, and Elizabeth remained quietly at 
Platfield. 

When Mary at length ascended the throne, 
Elizabeth wrote to congratulate her, and to 
inquire in what dress she was to appear, 
whether mourning or otherwise. Before 
Mary left Suffolk, Elizabeth proceeded to 
London, showing herself “ affable and acces¬ 
sible to all, thus making head on her own 
account.” 

She went as far as Wanstead to meet the 
Queen, who received her cordially, giving her 
the place next to herself; and the two sisters 
entered the City on horseback on 3rd August, 

^The contrast between them, as described by 
the Venetian ambassadors, was very great; 


Mary looking worn and emaciated, while 
Elizabeth, tall, graceful, and of a queenly 
bearing, was a very daughter of handsome 
King Hem*}'in his best days. 

(To be concluded .) 


BALLAD STORIES, 

SUGGESTED BY POPULAR SONGS. 


TWICKENHAM FERRY. 

By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam.” 

“ He’s not rowing quick, 

And he’s not rowing steady.” 

— Theo. Marzials. 

HE is leaning over 
the little gate of 
the small garden 
full of summer’s 
sweetest but 
homeliest flowers. 
No garden in all 
the village is like 
Mrs. Stanley’s— 
so well kept, such 
a mass of blossom; 
and the lane in 
which the cottage 
stands is so pretty, 
and she, Mrs. 
Stanley’s little 
niece, is so pretty 
too, that the whole 
forms as charming 
a picture as you 
would wish to see 
on a summer’s day. 
When I say a 
summer’s day, I ought more properly 
to say a summer’s evening; for the sun is 
getting quite tired of blazing away as he has 
done all day, and is thinking of sneaking away 
behind a bank of clouds as soon as he can 
conveniently manage it, to reappear in liis red 
dressing-gown before he takes his final dip in 
the sea far away beyond those hills which he is 
tipping now with gold. Mary lived in Twicken¬ 
ham town, and Aunt Stanley in that pretty lane 
which turned off’ Ham Common. So Mary 
had a long walk before she could reach the 
river; and then there was the ferry boat to 
wait for, for it always seemed to be the wrong 
side of the water, and as the thought of the 
ferry boat came into her mind Mary grew as 
rosy as the sunset clouds, and smiled all over 
her bright little face, and in a low, musical 
voice she sang, 
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O hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho,Ho! 


turning with a start as her aunt, coming be¬ 
hind her, laid her hand on her shoulder, and 
said, 

“Why, lassie, you come over the ferry so 
often you’ve learnt Ned Barton’s song ! ” 

“ Yes, aunt; and I must go, too, or I shall 
get late home.” 

“Yes, my girl, you must. You’ve a long 
walk ; mother will fret at your being out after 
dark. I’ve gathered you a fine posy for her.” 

“Oh, thank you, auntie! How lovely!” 
said Mary, burying her little “ tip-tilted ” nose 
in the flowers. “ I shall keep this one for 
myself,” and she took from the nosegay a 
lovely rosebud and fastened it in her dress. 

“Yes, that’s as bonny as yourself. Well, 
I do envy my sister something, and that is her 
bonny girl. I with one boy, and he away at 
sea—many a time I sit alone in the evening, 
and feel what a blessing a daughter would be 
to me.” 


“ Poor auntie,” said Mary, kissing the kindly 
face; “ I come often to see you though, don’t 

ip,, 

“You do, you do, dear, and you’re always 
as welcome as the flowers in May.” 

“Thank you, auntie. Oh! that naughty 
sun, he is going so quickly. Now, I must go ; 
good-bye, dear, I’ll come again soon, i’ll 
just run in and fetch my bonnet, don’t you 
trouble to come in aunt ”—for Mrs. Stanley 
had a chair under the rose-covered porch, and 
her netting, which she had only laid aside 
to gather Mary’s flowers. 

She had returned to it when Mary came out. 
with her bonnet on, into which she had 
fastened the pretty rosebud. 

“ Why that does look nice, dear,” said her 
aunt; “ after all, them artificials can’t touch 
the real ones.” 

“ No, auntie, that they can’t. Mind, those 
curtains are for me. Your own work—that 
I’ve watched growing bigger and bigger. I 
shall value them.” 

“Ha! ha! wait till Mr. Right comes along; 
not till ihen, you know, not till then.” 

“ I must make haste and find him against 
you finish them,” said Mary, laughing. 

“ Mind you do, and I hope I shall think 
him worthy of you. I shall be very^particular, 
I tell you.” 

Worthy of her ? A face came r at once to 
her mind, and, mechanically, she sang— 
“ O-hoi—ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho ! who’s for the 
ferry?” Stopping herself suddenly, growing 
red as the rose in her bonnet, and uttering, 
musically, her “ good-byes ” to her aunt, she 
ran off up the lane, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Lying in a boat close to the shore, where 
the tall rushes wave their plumed heads, and 
the sweet forget-me-nots and the long purples 
give their beauteous colouring to the banks, 
was a young broad-shouldered fellow with a 
bright, honest, open face, that, united with a 
cheery and most musical voice, made it quite 
a pleasant trip to be ferried from one side of 
the river to the other by this “jolly young 
waterman.” 

He had just brought over a very full boat¬ 
load, and was very hot and tired. He had 
thrown off his straw hat, and his thick, curly 
brown hair was tossed about his head, and the 
last rays of the setting sun were resting on 
him like a blessing. 

Pie was hoping he should have no more 
customers to-night, for he was very tired ; but 
as he saw a figure coming on the opposite 
bank, he rose, and his ringing voice wui.e up 
his cheery and musical 
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hoi - ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, Who’s for the fer- ry ? 


The figure neared the edge of the water. 
It was a little maiden with a rose in her 
bonnet. And, as he pulled quickly across the 
stream there was no sign of fatigue left. 

“ Oh, Mr. Barton, what shall I do ? I have 
forgotten the penny,” she said ; “Imeant to 
ask aunt to lend me one. I made sure I had 
two in my pocket.” 

“Don’t speak about the penny,” he answered, 
in a low, earnest voice. And little blushing 
Mary thought he said something about his 
paying her for the pleasure, but she was not 
sure. Anyway, she took his hand, and let him 
place her carefully in the boat, and it glided 
away from the shore, the ferryman taking no 
notice of a fat old gentleman violently gesticu¬ 
lating, who had been doing all that the he£tt 
and his obesity permitted him to get in time 
for the boat. Ned Barton was not deaf of 
short-sighted, but still he rowed on and taking 
no notice of the old gentleman on the bank, 
who exclaimed, 
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“ He is not rowing quick, and lie’s not 
rowing steady ; why, where on earth is he 
going'to ? ” 

Going ? He did not know. He knew only 
that the sweetest eyes he ever saw were lifted 
to his in some wondrous way that seemed to 
speak of a bright home—bright with love. 
They neither of them spoke, she nor Ned ; 
they tried, but no words would come to either 
of them. The boat glided on at its “ own 
sweet will,” for one oar only was being used, 
the strong brown hand which had held it had 
imprisoned the little one which had been 
dipping its small fingers in the water. “ Oh, 

I must go home. It is getting so late at 
last said a very timid voice. “See the moon 
is rising over Petersham Hill ; what will 
mother say ? ” 

“ I will come and see her to-morrow, in the 
evening,” and, turning the boat, which had 
gone on so far past the landing place, with a 
few vigorous pulls, they reached it. And as 
Ned handed out his little passenger, he 
whispered, 

“ Give me that rose.” 

And so the boat went back again with the 
silver moon making a ladder of light on the 
rippling water, and the young ferryman with 
a rose in his button-hole, his voice louder, 
brighter, with a strange ring of joy in it, was 
heard singing—“ O - hoi - ye - ho, Plo-ye-ho, 
who’s for the ferry.” reaching at length the 
irate old man on the bank, who lectured him 
severely for this shameful neglect of his duty 
as he ferried him over. 

“The ages you’ve been paddling along with 
that—that young female! one would have 
thought it a journey to Twickenham town,” 
he said, angrily. 

“ Did it seem long, sir ? It seemed very short 
to me,” said Ned, the brightness still in his 
face and in his voice. 

“Ah ! I daresay. For a pair of bright eyes 
a man will go through any folly. I might 
have been going to give you a sovereign to 
ferry me over—it might have been a matter of 
vital importance, and you might have been 
given some grand appointment for bringing 

me over. I might have been an emperor-” 

“ Or you might have been a king, sir.” 
Ned felt irresistibly compelled to reply, with 
an amused twinkle in his eye. 

“ Of course, of course. I might have been 
anything, and you might have been hanged 
for keeping me waiting.” 

“ Why I know who that is,” said Ned, as 
he touched his hat for the penny, and the 
old man went muttering away. “ I know ; 
that’s old ‘ might-have-been.’ I’ve heard 
talk of him, and that that’s the name he 
goes by; but I never had the pleasure of 
putting him over before—he is an oddity. 
Ah! well, I might have been a grandee instead 
of a ferryman; but I could not have been a 
happier chap, that is one thing.” 

Standing in the same pretty garden where 
we lirst saw Mary is a bronzed young sailor, 
with his arm round his happy mother, who is 
crying for joy at his return. 

Such a surprise it was, too—her whole life 
seemed brightened. The little girl who helped 
Mrs. Stanley was sent out to get something 
good for supper; and all supper-time he talked 
and talked, and the principal subject of his 
conversation was his little cousin Mary. 

Mrs. Stanley went to bed, thinking that 
soon a little, bright daughter would gladden 
her home, for they were to live together, Tom 
said—yes, always together. 

The next morning early, as Ned Barton lay 
back in his boat, singing his cheery “ O-hoi-ye- 
lio, Ho-ye-ho ! ” full of happy thoughts, a 
young sailor had hailed him, and, springing 
lightly into the boat, gave him a pleasant “good 
morrow,” sang merrily some sailor song as 
Ned rowed him with vigorous strokes across 
the stream and tossed him sixpence, refusing 


the change, as he leaped on shore. “ I shall 
be back in the evening,” he said, and strode 
away into the town at a rapid pace. 

Could it have been the same bright lad that 
Ned was soon summoned to ferry back again ? 
—was it her bright, happy boy, who had been 
whistling and singing all the morning, that 
came back to his mother with heavy step and 
slow, throwing himself into the first chair he 
came to, speaking never a word ? It is well, 
perhaps, he did not know who had won the 
little maiden he had gone to woo, or he might 
have been tempted to leave the ferry boat un¬ 
tenanted, to still for ever the voice which in 
such bright and sonorous tones woke the 
echoes with his musical call. 

“Why, Tom, dear, what is it ? ” asked his 
mother, placing her hand kindly on his 
shoulder. 

“She’s got another chap, and I’m out of it 
altogether,” he said. 

“ Oh! Tom, you don’t mean it ? She was 
here a day or two ago and never told me. 
Who is the man ?” 

“I don’t know; I did not stop to ask. 
Never mind, mother,” he said, jumping up, 
“ I shall soon go back to sea, and forget all 
about her ; but it does put a damper on a 
fellow.” 

Poor boy, he was very brave, but the wound 
had not gone very deep, and had he stayed 
on shore long enough, he would have danced 
gaily at his cousin’s wedding. 

The briar was in blossom when Ned Barton 
asked his bride of her parents, and led her 
through the church porch to make her his 
wife, and now many times was heard a sweet 
voice singing on the “ silent highway, 

“ O-hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-ho, who’s lor the 
ferry ? ” 

Rowing quick and rowing steady in the 
same boat launched on the river of life, the 
young couple, with Hope at the helm and 
Love at the prow, faced bravely all trials and 
troubles. Good speed to them, and all such ! 


HOW TO EMBROIDER IN 
CREWELS. 

“ What would become of dinner-parties if it 
were not for crewel-work ? ” 

This speech fell from the lips of a lively 
girl-friend of mine, and at first I failed to per¬ 
ceive her meaning. 

“Why, what connection can there be 
between the two ? ” I asked. 

“Oh,” she replied, “have you not dis¬ 
covered at those dreariest of entertainments 
that, crewel-work is a splendid subject to talk 
about ? When you have exhausted the picture 
galleries, the weather, and all the other stock 
subjects, and conversation begins to flag—as it 
usually does about half-way through dinner— 
you can always start crewel-work; and with 
judicious management you can generally spin 
it out till dinner is ended, and you escape to 
the drawing-room.” 

This little conversation set me thinking on 
the wonderful popularity of crewel-work ; but 
after all, it is not wonderful considering its 
great antiquity. Perhaps everyone is not 
aware that hardly any other fancy-work was 
done by the ladies of England till within the 
last lew centuries. I have read somewhere 
that the Anglo-Saxons used to hang their 
walls with “ clothes cunningly broidered with 
ye needle ; ” and there are records of this 
same sort of work amongst the early Egyptians 
and Greeks. It is also generally considered 
that the curtains of the Jewish Tabernacle 
were wrought with the needle, and from the 
skill displayed in the art of crewel-embroidery 
by the women of England from remote ages 
it might almost be averred that we have in¬ 
herited the art from our Jewish ancestors. 
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As I said before, it is only during the last 
few centuries that crewehw'ork has been lost 
sight of in England, its place having been 
taken by a host of new fashions, many ot 
them imported from abroad. But there is 
certainly no other description of work which 
combines so many advantages ; the materials 
are cheap, and it affords ample scope for the 
display of the artistic taste and skill of the 
designer and worker. So, having resumed 
its sway, I sincerely hope it may never again 
be so completely banished. 

Every girl in England must be familiar with 
at least the name of crewel-work; most of them 
will have some specimens of it, either in the 
form of room-decorations or dress-trimmings. 
For those who have not yet tried this interest¬ 
ing and simple embroidery, and wish to begin, 

I propose to give some practical suggestions 
about it, treating of materials, stitches, etc., 
in this paper, and in a future one giving some 
designs and suggestions for pieces of work. 

To begin at the beginning, then :—The in¬ 
tending worker must get suitable needles; 
they are made on purpose, and can be bought 
anywhere at four a penny. The best way is 
to have a number of different sizes at hand, as 
the thickness or fineness required depends 
solely on the material to be embroidered; a 
thick needle used for fine close material would 
spoil the look of the work by the large holes 
it made, and a fine needle used on coarse, heavy 
stuff would cut the thread and very soon 
break. 

The thimble may appear to the inexperienced 
a matter of no consequence, but it is really 
necessary to have as smooth a one as possible, 
as if it be rough it will constantly catch in 
the wool, and make it ragged. A pair of sharp 
scissors should be provided too ; and these 
are all the implements that are really necessary, 
though sometimes others are used. 

The colour of the wools is a matter of very 
great importance. I have frequently seen 
crewel-work of good design and excellent 
workmanship, the effect of which has been 
completely spoiled by defective colouring. 
Brilliant and decided colours must be avoided, 
and only those which will blend and harmonise 
well together must be used. For those whose 
artistic taste does not at once decide for them, 

I may say, as some sort of guide, though it is im¬ 
possible to lay down rules on this point, that 
generally speaking, it is the old-fashioned 
shades that may be depended on for blending 
well together, and giving a subdued, soft tone 
to the work. The modem colours are usually 
so very bright and decided that, though pretty 
enough alone, they look most gaudy when 
worked in together. If there is any difficulty 
in buying the peculiar, rather faded shades, 
which are sometimes necessary, they may 
generally be obtained by taking the bright 
shade most nearly approaching the one desired, 
and putting it under a glass in the sun until 
it is bleached to the proper tone. There is a 
great variety of greens; different shades of 
sage, olive, and yellow greens, may aU be 
used, but blue-greens should be avoided; in 
blues those shades known as “china-blue” 
should only be used. In reds care should be 
taken to exclude anything approaching scarlet; 
the shades to be used are more like those 
called “Cardinal” than anything I can de¬ 
scribe. A useful colour is “salmon pink,” 
for blossoms, such as apple, peach, &c.; it is 
very pretty and artistic, and is quite different 
from the ordinary pink, which must not be 
substituted for it. 

Crewel wools are usually sold at one shilling 
per dozen skeins, though the price varies 
in different places. It is no economy to 
buy cheap and poor crewels, as the colours 
soon fade and the wool gets ragged in work¬ 
ing ; if a large piece of work be under¬ 
taken, it is cheaper to buy them by the pound. 
Those who have any difficulty in distinguish- 
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DESIGN FOR ANTIMACASSAR. 


ing colours by gaslight are advised to tie the 
different shades of one colour together; for 
instance, all the sage greens in one bundle, 
and all the yellow greens in another, &c.—it 
will save time and trouble in hunting 
about for the required skein. 

There is such an endless profusion 
of pretty materials suitable for work¬ 
ing upon, that it is difficult to know 
what to recommend ; but I think 
beginners should select strong, 
coarse-grained, rather stiff materials, 
such as crash, oatmeal-cloth, Bolton 
sheeting, etc., as they are less likely 
to become puckered in working. 
Puckering is, of course, caused by 
drawing the thread too tightly, and the 
softer the material the more liable one 
is to fall into this fault; therefore I ad¬ 
vise beginners to make use only of the 
coarser stuffs till they have had a little 



practice. On the other hand, if the thread be 
not drawn tightly enough you lose that 
smoothness which is so essential to good 



work. As soon as the worker has acquired 
the happy medium between looseness and 
puckering she will find that there is hardly 


any material made on which she cannot dis¬ 
play her art. The only difficulty is out of 
such a large selection to choose the one most 
suited for her particular purpose. The best 
plan for anyone who has not much opportunity 
for seeing new materials is to send for patterns 
to a good shop, where they make materials 
for art-needlework a specialty. 

For a very large piece of work a frame is 
sometimes used, and is certainly useful to 
prevent puckering, and the injurious habit of 
stooping over the work, but I myself have 
never found one necessary, even for curtains. 

If the work be found to be much puckered 
when finished, the best plan for smoothing it 
is to fill a basin with boiling water, hold the 
faulty parts over it in the steam, with the 
wrong side downwards, till saturated with the 
vapour, then stretch in a frame, or on a board, 
till dry. Another plan is to iron the work on 
the wrong side with a damp cloth between the 
iron and the work, but the first plan is the 
safer of the two. 

We now come to the stitches. There is, 
strictly speaking, only one crewel-stitch; but 
others are sometimes introduced, such as the 
satin-stitch and the French knot. 

The crewel, or stem-stitch, is made in the 
same way as ordinary back-stitching, only that 



it is worked upwards instead of downwards. 
That is, having made a small stitch, pass the 
needle up through the material again, about 
the middle of the first one, at the left side, 
and close up to it. Then take another stitch 
a little higher up the work, pass the needle up 
again, at the middle of the second stitch, in 
the same way, and so on. The illustration 
shows the crewel-stitch as it should be when 
the design is only to be outlined. If the 
design is to be filled up, the stitch is precisely 
the same, only that it may be made rather 
longer. When the top of the design is reached, 
turn it round and work another row, exactly 
the same, and close up to the first row. 

The satin-stitch, which is used for small 
flowers, leaves, and stems, is formed by simply 
sewing over and over the space to be covered, 
being careful to insert the needle on the outer 
edge of the traced lines, so as to entirely cover 
them, and making the stitches either straight 
or slanting, according to the shape of the 
design. The illustration represents a stem 
worked in satin-stitch. When this is used, 
there is, of course, as much wool showing on 
the wrong side as on the right. 

The French knot is chiefly employed for the 
centres of flowers, or for fruit, such as the 
blackberry. 

It is formed thus : Bring the needle up 
through the work at the point where the knot 
is to be; hold the wool down on the material 
with the thumb of the left hand, about an 
inch from where it comes through. Then, 
with the right hand, pass the needle two or 
three times over and under the thread, so as 
to twist it round the needle; then insert the 
needle again, nearly in the same place at 
which it came up, and draw it and the thread 
through to the back, leaving the knot, of 
course, on the top. This stitch will be found 
quite easy after a little practice, and is very 
effective. The size of the knot depends on 
the number of times the wool is twisted round 
the needle. 

I have lately had the opportunity of ex- 
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amining a piece of tapestry presented by 
Christopher Columbus to the Cathedral of 
Carthagena as a thank-offering on his return 
from the discovery of America ; it is a magni- I 
ficent specimen, and covers the whole of one 
end of the edifice. The design is a represen- i 
tation of the fauna and flora of the newly- I 
discovered continent. Columbus paid for its ; 
execution with the gold he brought from | 
America, and had it hung on the walls of the ' 
Cathedral in the presence of Ferdinand and , 
Isabella. It was very interesting to observe I 
that the stitches employed are precisely the | 
same as those in use at the present day, the 
design being worked in French knot and 
satin stitch, and the background in crewel- 
stitch. 

It may be well, in closing this paper, to 
describe one or two ways of washing the work. 
One plan is as follows : Put a large handful 
of bran into warm water, and leave the article 
to be cleaned in it to soak, pressing it together 
every now and then, but not rubbing it. When 
clean, hang it up till nearly dry, and then 
stretch in a frame, or iron. Another way is to 
simply wash it with soap in tepid water, into 
which a pinch of salt has been put ; the 
actual work should only be very slightly 
rubbed, but the material all round can be 
thoroughly cleansed. Have another basin of 
clean tepid water ready, in which the work 
must be rinsed, then roll it up tightly in a 
dry cloth, and press immediately with a 
tolerably warm iron. This latter plan is the 
best in ordinary cases, but the whole process 
must be very quickly done, as any delay will 
cause the colours to run. 

Dora Hope. 


ANTIMACASSAR IN CREWELS. 
Directions. 

1. The material upon which the design 
is to be worked should be either canvas 
(called crash), or some nice coloured cloth, 
say dark olive or blue green. I should recom¬ 
mend a dark material, as showing up the design 
better, and looking richer when worked. 

2. The leaves should be worked with 
worsteds of nice tones, carefully keeping 
crude, bright greens out of it. Where one 
leaf overlaps another, get one of the leaves 
dark and the other light. 

3. The flowers should be worked in silks, 
as by this means a richer effect is produced, 
and the flowers tell well against the leaves. 
Do not make the shading too dark in flowers. 
The chrysanthemums should be worked with 
yellow, and then heightened with dark and 
light pink. The Christmas rose is white, with 
yellow anthers and small green petals in 
centre of flower, the large white petals being 
botanically false petals (called the perianth). 
The flower, when it is in bud, is a delicate 
light pink. 

4. The veins of the leaves should be light 
if the leaves are made very dark, but dark if 
the other way. 

5. A few touches of green worsted should 
be put at bottom of design to represent 
grass, as indicated in drawing. 

6. The border might be worked in a golden 
crown if on canvas, turquoise blue if on olive 
green, and golden green if on blue green. 

7. Fringe might be put on top and bottom 
if required. 


CHILDREN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

Child of the mountain, thy home on the 
heights 

Lures thee afar from our summer-crown’d 
vale ; 

Here thou art weary of languid delights, 
Longing in vain for the song of the gale; 


Faint with the sweetness of myrtles and vines, 
Tired of the burden and heat of the day, 
Still in thy musing the voice of the pines 
Sighs to thy spirit, and calls thee away ! 

Only one friend from that wild mountain spot 
Clings to thee yet in thy loneliest hours, 
Only the ewe that was born near thy cot 
Follows thy footsteps through leaf-shaded 
bowers. 


O’er the lone passes that glitter with snow 
Once she came gaily to bound by thy side. 
Now in the walks where the red roses glow, 
Still she is faithful whatever betide. 

Gentle and steadfast she bears with her fate, 
Here in the valley contented to be ; 

Learn by her patience to quietly wait 

For the bright days that are coming to thee, 
Sarah Doudney, 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

LOST ON THE MOUNTAINS. 



“Hurrah for 
oulci Oireland! ” 
That patriotic 
exclamation rang 
out on the misty- 
air at the very 
top - pitch of a 
musical young 
voice, and was 
followed by a peal 
of laughter. The 
laughter grew still 
heartier when a 
more sedate 
voice gently re- 
i monstrated— 
“Oh! Kath- 
|v(r=rleen, hush, 

1 please — someone 
may hear you.” 

“ My dear,” was 
the saucy answer, 

: the sea-birds are 
too far off, and your 
English cockneys 
have long since 
scared away the eagles. Ah! but how de¬ 
licious it is to be up above the world like 
this, and be able to make as much noise 
as one likes ! Dorothy, please to put 
your hands over your ears, because I am 
going to scream ! ” 

And scream the young madcap did 
till the echoes rang round about as 
though the air were full of the screeching 
ghosts of all the wild birds that had 
ever wheeled round that mountain top. 

But Kathleen Crofton might shout as 
she chose, and as her healthy lungs 
enabled her, for there was no one to hear 
her but her two friends, sixteen-year-old 
Dorothy and her younger sister Angela, 
and the three were together almost on 
the summit of a Welsh mountain. It 
may be as well further to remark that 
they were where they had no business to 
be, and, as you may guess, the wrong¬ 
doing of the matter lay at Kathleen’s 
door. 


Mrs. Gilbank, the mother of Dorothy 
and Angie, was the widow of a London 
surgeon, who had been on the highroad 
to fame and fortune, when death cut 
short his useful and honourable career, 
and his family was left with an income 
barefy sufficient to maintain humble 
independence. 

The second spring since Mr. Gilbank’s 
death came round. Not a spring 
like the past one of 1879, but one 
of unusual heat and dryness, and it 
proved very trying to Dolly’s strength. 
Her cheeks grew paler, and her steps 
more languid day by day, and Mrs. 
Gilbank came to the decision that if 
they all lived on bread and water during 
the coming autumn to make up for the 
extravagance, she must, at any rate, 
contrive to let her beloved children 
breathe purer air than London smoke 
for the next two or three months to 
come. 

One evening as the widow sat counting 
and recounting shillings and pounds 


that were to pay for the summer trip, 
and each minute beginning to imagine 
her store more and more insignificant, 
the postman rapped at the door and 
Angela ran in to her mother with a letter 
in her hand, which in reality bore her 
sister’s fortunes in it if the mother could 
have only seen into the future. All she 
saw in it now was relief from present 
anxiety. 

The letter contained a cheque for fifty 
pounds from an Irisji lady, a former 
patient of Mr. Gilbank’s. Half the sum 
was in payment of a hitherto overlooked 
debt. The other half was payment in 
advance for the lady’s daughter, if Mrs. 
Gilbank would be so very good and kind 
as to let her join her for a few weeks in 
any summer excursion she might intend 
making. The young maiden was very 
anxious to spend a month or so on the 
other side of the Channel, and Mrs. 
Crofton was, herself, unable to leave 
Ireland. Wales would be preferred if 
Mrs. Gilbank had made no other plans, 
but, of course, that was a matter left 
entirely to her. 

The friendly and pleasant letter wound 
up with an entreaty for a favourable 
reply, and there it ended, and the reader 
sat smiling over it, “as if,” as Angie 
whispered to her sister, “ it were a new 
story book.” 

The letter and the cheque really did 
seem like fairy gifts to the gentle widow, 
and even more so to the two girls when 
they were taken into confidence. But 
enough of all that; of course you know 
that both were accepted. 

On the day with which our story 
opens Mrs. Gilbank had yielded a rather 
reluctant consent to an expedition being 
undertaken to a certain half-way point 
up the side of a neighbouring mountain. 
She was not strong enough to join in it 
herself, and so the three girls had gone 
alone, and enticed and coaxed on by 
Kathleen, the leader by right of superior 
age and daring, the intended limit of 
the excursion had long been passed, and 
now, with the sun hidden behind fast 
gathering clouds, and a sort of Scotch 
mist falling, the three friends stood far 
above the work-a-day world, while that 
blue-eyed Kathleen gave vent to her 
exultation and superabundant good 
spirits in a series of ringing shouts. 

They made a singular looking group 
on the bare mountain side. Dorothy and 
her sister in their delicate pink and 
white cotton dresses, black crossover 
capes, and round white hats, being in 
dainty contrast to that queer Kathleen, 
who chose to proclaim her nationality by 
a gingham dress of the most vivid 
green that Sackville-street, Dublin, 
could provide her with. Over this she 
wore a white mulled muslin scarf, 
trimmed round with big limp frills, and 
the wavy masses of her golden red hair 
were crowned by a hideous brown mush¬ 
room hat, bare of trimming, excepting 
as it was now stuck all round with every 
imaginable kind of twig, leaf, and plant, 
or flower, poppies included, that she had 
gathered during their climb. 

“ You look for all the world as if you 
were going to sit for a picture of Crazy 
Kate,” said Dorothy, as the last of the 
screams died away, and breathless 


Kathleen dropped in a heap on the grey, 
stony ground. 

Dorothy followed her words by an 
irresistible peal of silvery laughter, and 
Kathleen jumped to her feet again, 
quickly proving that she had not quite 
exhausted all her strength by her late 
efforts. 

“ One more hurrah for ould Oireland,” 
she shouted with the most Irish accent 
she could assume. “ Didn’t I tell ye, 
me dears, that I’d get a laugh out of 
the English lassies ! Hey thin, an’ it’s 
Kathy Crofton is the proud woman the 
day.” 

The next moment altering her tone, 
she added, “ But it’s the hungry one 
she is, too. Are you quite certain 
sure, Dolly, my dear, that that little 
basket of yours contains no more bis¬ 
cuits ? ” 

“ Quite certain sure,” replied Dorothy, 
rather dolefully, nevertheless looking into 
it again, as though she thought it just 
possible that something eatable might 
have grown into it since she last shook 
her head over its emptiness. 

“You see,” said practical Angela, 
“ mamma never supposed we were going 
to be out so long, when she packed that 
basket for us. And I really do think 
that we ought to be hurrying home 
now, for I expect she will be getting- 
frightened if we are away much 
longer.” 

“So I think,” assented her sister, 
beginning to look rather troubled. 
“You are realty quite certain, aren’t 
you, Kathleen, that you know a short 
cut home ? I do think we must not 
linger about any more.” 

“ Arrah then, be aisy,” replied Kath¬ 
leen, who had dropped back again to her 
rough seat, and sat with her arms clasped 
round her drawn-up knees, looking the 
personification of contentment. “Boys 
may go as wild as they like about desert 
islands in tropical seas—a sort of flower- 
gardens in conservatories—but when I'm 
shipwrecked all alone by myself, it shall 
be on the tip-top of a breezy, bare 
mountain, with no companions, but lots 
of grey stones to play ducks and drakes 
with in the stormy, white-foamed sea 
below.” 

Angela laughed. “You have ended 
your speech quite like a piece of poetry. 
Meantime, do you happen to observe 
that a fog has spread over your stormy, 
white-foamed sea, and over nearly every¬ 
thing else too, so that it looks as if the 
sea had risen up all round us, as it will 
have to do when it washes you on to the 
tip-top of a mountain. What a strange 
appearance it has!” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, looking about 
her. rather disconsolately. The dreary 
desolateness and grandeur were not at 
all to her taste. She shivered slightly 
as she added, “ It is growing very chilly 
and damp.” 

The next instant Kathleen had started 
up, and you would almost have thought 
it the voice of another girl when she put 
her arm with an air of gentle protection 
around her friend, and said, “ Dolly, 
darling, I am so sorry I have brought 
you so far. We will not linger now another 
moment. Exercise will soon warm you, 

I hope.” 











The tones were rather unsteady with 
which she pronounced the last words, 
and there was an expression of anxiety 
in the bright, blue eyes which it was well 
for her companions’ peace of mind they 
did not see. Kathleen had felt the soft 
mist and seen the gathering gloom, but 
only as new and, to her, enjoyable 
features in the day’s experiences. Her 
companion’s words first opened her eyes 
to their significance, and to the remem¬ 
brance of ho w much less fitted the Gil- 
banks were than herself to cope with the 
present difficulties and possible danger 
of their position. 

It was quite true that there was 
another route back to the village, down 
the side of the mountain which they had 
now reached, and opposite to that by 
which they had come. Five years ago 
Kathleen had climbed that same moun¬ 
tain with her father, with a little Welsh 
boy for guide, and they had taken the 
course she had proposed to follow to¬ 
day. But not to mention that her confi¬ 
dence in her memory was greater than 
facts justified, this white cloak of mist 
would have baffled people much better 
acquainted with those mountain paths. 

However, giving in to troubles without 
a struggle was not in Kathleen’s nature, 
and so, quickly fighting down any outward 
manifestations of misgivings, she tossed 
up her head, withdrew her arm from tired, 
pale Dorothy, and, exclaiming cheerfully, 
‘‘Now for a game of follow-my-leader 
—the biggest plateful of ham and eggs 
for the best one’s prize,” she started off 
on the downward road, singing, with an 
air of mischievous, off-hand defiance as 
she went, the famous Irish song, “ The 
Wearin’ o’ the Green.” 

“ If you don’t like ‘ England’s cruel 
red,’ I wonder you put poppies in your 
hat?” laughed Angela, referring to the 
song. 

“ Or dye my hair that colour, you had 
better say,” laughed back Kathleen, 
but she checked her laugh as she sprang 
back just in time to catch Dorothy, who 
came tumbling headlong over a sharp- 
pointed stone standing upright in her 
path. 

Even Kathleen very soon found that 
she had even more than enough to do in 
taking heed to her steps, without spend¬ 
ing breath or thought in song. They 
had come upon a tract of the mountain 
that was strewn, as far as the fog would 
let them see, with rough stones, varying 
in size from boulders two or three yards 
square to sharp lumps about as big as 
one’s fist, which were almost more tiring 
to walk upon than the boulders were to 
climb over. Still they kept on bravely. 
The village lay at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain, and every step they took was in a 
direction downwards. 

That circumstance, namely, that they 
were always descending, appeared to 
these inexperienced mountaineers quite 
sufficient assurance that they were at 
least on the right way to safety, food, 
and shelter, and were not losing an atom 
of time or strength. 

It was lucky for Mrs. Gilbank that, 
anxidus-as she was at that very time to 
know where her daughters had got to 
with their friend, she could not just then 
see them or have her wish satisfied. 
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Had she at that hour stood on the sea¬ 
shore below, and been gifted with a 
power of vision to pierce that curtain of 
mist, she would have seen a sight to 
freeze the blood in a man’s veins and 
stop the beating of a stranger’s heart, 
much more a woman’s and a mother’s. 

Three girls, in the first bright joy and 
beauty of their glad young lives, stood 
on the edge of death. 

“Come along, come along,” urged 
Kathleen rather imperatively, as 
Dorothy’s weary feet began to linger 
behind. 

With a rather sorry attempt at a 
smile, she added, after a minute, “ If 
you were as hungry as I am you would 
not loiter; for you remember the prize 
to be bestowed upon the winner in our 
game, don’t you ? And I declare if I 
gain it I’ll eat it; so you had better look 
out for your own interests.” 

A few more yards were passed over in 
the awful descent towards death. Then 
there was another pause, and Dolly 
asked rather piteously for a few moments’ 
respite. “I am so tired, Kathy, and 
my ankles ache so ; do let us rest just 
one minute. And really I can scarcely 
see where to put my feet now. If we 
wait a little, perhaps the fog will clear off 
again.” 

“ No, no. It is getting thicker every 
moment. We must not waste time, we 
must push on,” answered Kathleen, 
irritable for once in her life with anxiety; 
but not for her own sake, poor girl, but 
for her friends. “Do come on, there’s 
good creatures,” she continued, in a 
tone of such urgent entreaty that her 
friends attempted no further resistance 
or expostulation. 

Once more they continued their toil¬ 
some climb downwards towards sudden 
destruction. And there was no one to 
warn them of their danger. Not even a 
sea-bird sent its wild cry upwards from 
the side of the precipice towards which 
they were hastening, and the dash of 
the waves on the rocky shore came with 
a muffled, uncertain sound through the 
mist. 

On, and on, and on climbed and 
stumbled and plodded those heavy feet 
over that stony tract which ended, with¬ 
out an atom of sign or warning to be 
detected, even in the brightest daylight 
by unaccustomed eyes, in a sheer preci¬ 
pice. 

Even in remembrance it is a frightful 
thing to think of those three girls mov¬ 
ing on in silence now, for Kathleen’s 
thoughts had grown too earnest for ex¬ 
pression, towards that terrible ending of 
all their happy dreams. Every step they 
made downwards was a step towards 
death. They were not a quarter of a 
mile from it now, and once on the edge 
no power on earth could save them. 
They would only see their danger just 
in time to see that it was impossible to 
escape it. 

Perhaps an early death would be a 
rescue for gentle, sensitive Dorothy 
from many of this life’s trials, but for 
calm, stedfast Angela, and brilliant, 
brave Kathleen Crofton, surely it would 
be better that it should be averted from 
them yet awhile ! But events are not 
always as we think would be best. 


M3 


Suddenly the silence of the past few 
minutes was broken by a sharp cry of 
pain. Kathleen stopped short in her 
leadership, and turned back to where 
Dorothy lay crouched amongst the stones, 
her face paler than ever, and her brown 
eyes filled with tears. 

“What is the matter now?” asked 
Kathleen, feeling even her courage 
oozing away in the face of a fresh cala¬ 
mity. “ What has happened to you, 
Dolly?” 

“ I have twisted my foot, and oh! it 
does hurt so. Please Kathy do let me 
rest it fora few minutes?” And poor 
Dolly burst into tears. 

“All right dear,” said Kathleen once 
more with sudden tenderness in her 
tone. “ You rest here with Angie to keep 
guard over you, while I go onto see how 
much farther this rough road extends.” 

The next minute she was out of sight. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

Beautiful Women in Tears. —The 
power or weakness of abundant weeping with¬ 
out disfigurement is an attribute of deficient 
rather than excessive feeling. In such persons 
the tears are poured from their ciystal cups 
without muscular distortion of the rest of the 
face. In proportion to the violence or depth 
of emotion and the acute or profound sensi¬ 
bility of the temperament, is the disturbance 
of the countenance. In sensitive organisations 
the muscles round the nostrils and lips quiver 
and are distorted, the throat and temples 
swell, and a grimace, which but for its miser¬ 
able significance would be grotesque, convulses 
the whole face. Men’s tears always seem to 
me as if they were pumped up from their heels, 
and strained through every drop of blood in 
their veins; women’s, to start as under a 
knife stroke, direct with a gush from their 
heart, abundant and beneficent. But, again, 
women of the temperament I have alluded to 
above, have fountains of lovely tears behind 
their lovely eyes; and their weeping, which 
is indescribably beautiful, is comparatively 
painless, and yet pathetic enough to challenge 
tender compassion. I have twice seen such 
tears shed, and never forgotten them : once 
from heaven-blue eyes, and the face looked like 
a flower with pearly dewdrops sliding over it; 
and, again, once from magnificent, dark, up¬ 
lifted orbs, from which the falling tears looked 
like raindrops by moonlight.— F. A. Kemble . 

The greatest truths are the simplest, so are 
the greatest men and women. 

Decapitation and Curtailment. 

Whole, I’m a hard substance. Behead 
me and I’m only a sound. Deprive me of my 
tail and I’m a weight. Behead me again and 
I’m a preposition. Again take off my tail, 
and I’m an exclamation. 

.Square Words. 

My first, third, and fourth are female 
Christian names; my second the Christian 
name of a man. 

My first is part of a bird; my second 
is a road; my third is a female Christian 
name ; my fourth is a verb signifying to carry 
or use. 

Singing. —Try to sing at sight, without 
the help of an instrument, even if you have 
but little voice ; your ear will thereby gain in 
fineness. But, if you possess a powerful 
voice, do not lose a moment, but cultivate it 
immediately, and look upon it as one o.f the 
best gifts Heaven has bestowed upon you.—■ 
Schumann . 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Jenny Wren. —There are several embroidery shops, 
where fancy-work materials are sold, patterns 
traced, and work prepared, in Regent-street and 
Oxford-street, as well as in Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square. In any one of these you will doubtless 
obtain the instruction you require. 

F. L. M. T.—Albums for crochet-work, for specimens 
of lace, and of needlework of all kinds, are easily 
made. Of course if there be no short leaves in your 
blank book, you will have to cut out a few very 
carefully, at regular intervals, leaving only about 
half an inch in sight. Do not pull out the leaves 
close to the binding, or others will be loosened. 
These gaps amongst the pages will leave room in 
the book for the thickness of the crochet-work. 
The specimens should first be arranged together on 
the leaves so as to fit them well and make them 
look their best, and then they should be tacked on 
with a fine needle and thread at the back. 

Knitting Needle. —You can get Miss Ryder’s cards 
at any fancy woolwork repository. 

Amelia. —We shall give instructions in herring- 
boning, under the head of “Needlework,” in a 
future number. 

Laura. —The crewel-work competition must be done 
in its own distinctive stitch, not in “ satin-stitch.” 

May Bradburne. —We mean ordinary embroidery, 
which may be your own work or not, as you like. 

Fanchon. —See answer to “ May Bradburne,” about 
No. 4 Prize Competition. 

Mater and Au Revoir.—W e are not able to advise 
you further about the sale of your fancy work than 
to say it may sometimes be disposed of at shops, 
where orders may be given for it. 

Ada.—C onsult “ My Work Basket ” in The Girl’s 
Own Paper. 

Loo.—A description of “counter-hemming” will be 
given, under “ Needlework,” in a future number of 
this paper. 

Fanny. —“ Stamp-Snakes ” require about 4,000 penny 
ones for the body, while half-penny ones are used 
for the tail. The head should be of black velvet, 
and the eyes of beads ; and you should cut the 
former out as nearly in tha natural shape as possible. 

Nancy Lee. —You cannot be in earnest in saying 
that you “ wish to be told where to purchase navy- 
blue worsted.” Even in the smallest shops they 
keep both that and cotton always in stock. We do 
not understand what you mean by inquiring whether 
there be any wool shop “ in connection with this 
paper ” ? We have no shop. 

Wiltshire. —To make fingers upon your mittens, 
after you have made the hand, put half the stitches 
on one pin and half on the other. Take nine stitches 
off each pin for the first finger (bear in mind that I 
am telling you how to knit a large size), and add 
eight between the first and second finger, to make 
the gore ; then there will be twenty-six stitches on 
your needles altogether. Knit two rows plainly}; 
narrow every other row at each end of the eight 
loops you added for three times on each side. There 
should now be twenty stitches left, and you should 
knit plainly till the finger be long enough. For the 
second finger take six stitches off each needle, and 
pick up eleven stitches for a gore between the 
second and third fingers. Knit two rows plainly— 
there should then be thirty-four stiches—narrow 
every other row on each side of both the gores three 
times. There should then be twenty-two stitches. 
Finish the finger like the other. For the third 
finger take six stitches off each needle, pick up ten 
at the bottom of the last gore, and add ten for 
the new gore. There are then thirty-two stitches. 
Narrow as before, and there should then be twenty 
left. For the little finger pick up ten stitches for 
the gore, and the six off the two needles will make 
twenty-two. After the narrowings there should be 
sixteen stitches left. For the thumb pick up three 
stitches at the bottom of the hole, and knit back¬ 
wards and forwards, picking up an extra stitch 
each time, till there be sixteen stitches on a 
needle; then pick up three at the top, and knit 
backwards and forwards till there be eight. Join 
all together and knit round, finishing the thumb 
as the fingers. 

DRESS. 

Buttercup. —1. You do not state your respective ages. 
If young, white cashmere for an evening dress; 
should black be preferred, try a linen-backed satin, 
which is inexpensive and looks exceedingly well. 
2. The popular spring colour will be various shades 
of old-gold. 

Marion. —Young girls should not wear flowers in 
the hair. We feel complimented by your liking our 
paper “pretty well.” We are so sorry that we 
cannot in return congratulate you on either your 
spelling or writing. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fag. —Yes, certainly; cut the night-dress from your 
own paper pattern, if a good one. Your sister will 
be too old by two months. 

Daisy— We are obliged for your letter, but are not 
in want of contributions. You had better study 
your spelling-book a little more, as you have 
tailed within the few lines you have sent us. 


A Princess of the Ebony Isle.—W e think that you 
will find it far more satisfactory to send your 
pictures to be mounted at a carver and gilder’s, or 
frame-maker’s. You should first practise on some 
worthless pictures before you risk destroying what 
you value. 

Phillis Meade. —See answer to “Elsie” in No. 4, 
The Girl’s Own Paper. You are too young to talk 
of an “ inveterate habit,” which you might discover 
to be only ordinary laziness and self-indulgence. 
Go to bed early, or earlier than you do at present, 
and you will find this the best cure for lying in bed 
in the morning. 

Cecil. —The Cambridge Lent Term began on the 
13th of January. 

Ivanhoe. —See answer to “ Mildred ” in No. 4, The 
Girl's Own Paper, and also a very good recipe, in 
“Useful Hints,” page 15, No. 1, for the cure 
of chilblains. The general causes are lack of 
exercise and of warm clothing, and the heating of 
the surface of the skin at the fire before the blood 
has been well circulated inside. 

Snowdrop and Crocus. —The teeth should be well 
brushed in the morning with powdered chalk, and 
at night with Castile soap. We do not advise the 
use of anything that will “ whiten,” only what will 
keep them clean. Rubbing them with a little lemon 
juice, however, would do no harm. 

Iris. —We charge nothing to our readers for answer¬ 
ing their questions. But we must advise them to 
look through the answers given to other correspon¬ 
dents, before writing themselves, as so many ques¬ 
tions on one subject are sent in. 2. The best cure 
for a severe cold is to put vour feet and legs in hot 
water with some mustard in it; grease your nose 
well, gargle with some alum and water frequently, 
get into a bed previously well warmed; take a hot 
drink, and remain in bed to breakfast next morning. 
If this be not sufficient, you had better take a dose 
of “Dover’s powder,” the amount depending on 
your age. 

A Sunday School Teacher. — See our “ Novel 
Christmas Tree,” in No. 2 of The - Girl’s Own 
Paper, from which you may take some fresh ideas 
perhaps. 

Primrose. —An answer to your question respecting 
potato-chips has been given in reply to “ MaryM.” 
in the last number of this paper. 

Primrose. —Beeswax and turpentine may be rubbed 
on the floor with a piece of coarse flannel. 

Economy. —Giving the addresses to your questions 
would be supplying a form of advertisement, which 
would be unsuitable to our columns. To all three 
of your latter queries we can only say that, as the 
articles to which you refer are very inexpensive, 
you had better purchase and test them for jmurself. 

Dunelien. —The treatment of the water-colour 
painting on spring is left to the competitor. It 
may be a landscape, or any other subject typical 
of spring-time. 

Matilda A. C. (Cheltenham^.—Thank you very much 
for your letter. We cannot insert it, however, as 
we have had dozens of similar communications, 
advising us of the best cure for chilblains ; and if 
we had published them they would have occupied 
several pages of our magazine, and probably would 
have resulted in more harm than good to our 
readers. 

Old Maid. —Charlotte Bronte’s remarks on Marriage 
are easy to understand. Wedlock should not be the 
chief atm of any girl, whether she be poor or rich, 
unattractive looking or beautiful. 

Flora. —In this Number you will read a story on a 
ballad which is at present very popular in Society. 
This, and the following stories of the series, will 
be a help to you and to others living in the country 
in the selection of good songs. “ Twickenham 
Ferry ” is published by Booscy, in the keys of F. 
and E. flat (soprano and contralto). 

M. M. S.—See answer to “ Matilda A. C.” 

Iselina. —Sec answer to “ Matilda A. C.” 

Mary Jones.—W e hope to publish a piece of music 
every month. 

Amy. —1. Read “On Earning One’s Living” in 
No. 5. 2. See answer to “ Home Bird,” p. 64. 3. 
Read a reliable book on the subject. 

Winifred. —Instructions for making the nightingale 
will appear shortly. 

Miss C. H.—We quite understand the difficulty of 
your pupils preparing night-dresses for our com¬ 
petition, and for the Government Inspector at the 
same time; but even in this case we are unable to 
break through our rules. No night-dresses can be 
returned to the competitors. The embroidery might 
be purchased, but this should be clearly stated on 
the ticket which is attached to the garment. 

Nelly B.—We see you have not read our rules. The 
night-dresses will be given to hospitals. 

Milly. —The wash for which you inquire is a mixture 
of glycerine and lime-juice, which can be procured 
at any chemist’s. 2. There is no easier way of 
curling hair than putting it in paper, or rag pinned. 

Baby. —The work done in competition for us must be 
exclusively hand-work. See answer to “ Nelly B.” 

J. S. Galletly. —We propose to deal with the three 
divisions of the United Kingdom separately. Eng¬ 
land proper first. 

Cosette. —1. Of course, bleeding from the lungs is a 
serious matter. No violent exercise, especially with 
the arms, nor any prolonged fatigue, even from 
quieter exertions, would be at all safe under such 


circumstances. A preparation of lead will probably 
be prescribed for you. But you ought to consult a 
doctor. 2. We think that you do not mean a 
“ Building Society.” Annuities such as those to 
which you seem to refer are usually to be procured 
from Insurance Companies. If-your capital be 
your own, of course you can invest it as you please. 

Esmeralda. —Yes. The group of spring flowers is 
admissible as a subject. 

May and Rosie. —Inquire at an artists' colom- 
man’s, or a shop for fancy\\ork. 

Bald-head. —Try a decoction of rosemary for your 
hair, or see the lotion for Erasmus Wilson’s 
prescription in No. 5 of the Girl’s Own Paper. 

E. C. M.—We have not seen it in print. 

Stumps. —Make your book in separate leaves, with 
eyelet-holes, by which it can be tied together at the 
back with ribbon-strings. The leaves should all 
be well pressed separately before dry, and previously 
to being tied together. 

Beckenham. —1. Wash well, use glycerine and water 
before drying, and dry thoroughly. There is no 
“Royal road” to having nice-looking hands, ex¬ 
cepting continual care. Pumice-stone rubbed on 
the ink stains when your hands are wet will remove 
them. 2. Your writing is fairly good. 3. Crepe 
3'our hair slightly by plaiting at night. 

Chloris. —1. Send stamps, and the number will be 
forwarded. 2. Your coin is of no great value. 

Stag. —1. Bulbs in a window-box for the spring. 
2. Queechv is, we believe, the sequel. 3. Yes; 
give your own name and pseudonym. 

Buz.—Certainly, both Algebra and Euclid, should 
you have a taste for them, as they are helpful in 
forming habits of exact thought. 

Lucina. —See answer to “ Beckenham ” in reference 
to your hands. The best way of cleaning teeth is 
to use powdered chalk in the morning, and Castile 
soap at night. They should be brushed with plain 
water after dinner also. 

A Lancashire Lass. —If the riddles, tales, and 
poetry be your original compositions, and very good 
likewise, you may send a specimen. 

Alpha. —The water-colour sketches mu£t be ori¬ 
ginal. See answer to “ A Lancashire Lass.” 

Roades.— Yes, it is lawful. 

May.— 1. Apply to any musicseller for both primer 
and song. 2. Miss Ryder’s knitting cards, at any 
fancy work shop. 

Zara.— Advancing years will probably cure you. 
Try to forget yourself and your appearance, and 
be quite assured that nobody is taking any notice 
of you. 

Mona.— There is a small handbook on the care of 
cats, which any bookseller would procure for you. 
Probably you are giving your own greasy food, and 
meat. 

Scotchy.—W e do not give addresses to our corre¬ 
spondents, as they arc equivalent to advertisements. 

Mignonette. —1. Any paper you like. 2. You must 
decide on a subject for yourself. 3. Your writing 
is not well formed, and very careless, and you use 
capitals in wrong places. Letters intended for our 
magazine should lie addressed to our office, and 
the name of our periodical. 

Poetess.— We cannot advise your sending your 
verses anywhere. Rhyming lines in metre do not 
necessarily constitute poetry. If there be no new 
and original ideas, we can only compare the com¬ 
position to a shell without a kernel. 

G. N. P.—Your course of reading should consist of 
the great English poets, beginning with Shake¬ 
speare and Milton ; history, biographies, and 
travels. We cannot give space for a list in detail. 

2. Washing black lace in strong tea will restore the 
original colour. 

Miss Hamilton. —Scrape a little French chalk on 
the spot, rub it in on both sides, and leave it for a day, 
or else lay a piece of blotting paper over it, and hold 
a red-hot poker close to it, which will draw out the 
grease. 

T. M.B.—1. Bread-crumbs, worms, flies, and the 
yolks of eggs, boiled, dried, and powdered, arc the 
proper articles of food for gold fish. If there 
lie aquatic plants in the water, it will not need to be 
changed very ^iten. 2. The food for guinea-pigs is. 
dried grain, dandelion, cabbage, paisley, a little 
bread, and plenty of fresh water. 

Edgar Masters. —We are much obliged to you for 
your letter and kind offer. The monthly part 
comes out on the 26th. 

A Nut-brown Maid. —You appear to be in a dc- 
lorable condition. Spots in the face are trying, 
aldness still more so, stoutness the only encourag¬ 
ing symptom. We only imagine that you “laugh 
and grow fat.” Take moderate exercise, wash your 
face well daily with a non-irritating soap, and try 
a decoction of rosemary for your hair. 

Snowdrop. —1. Yes. The articles for the Prize 
Competition to be sent to us. 2. We fear we can¬ 
not help you with the advertisement you require. 

Marian.—T ry a decoction of rosemary for your hair. 

Student.— In any list of educational works you may 
find the book you require. 

The Outside Edge. —Prince Albert Victor was 16 
on January 8th. He and Prince George of Wales 
left the training ship about a year ago. They are 
naval cadets on board the Bacchante, which is 
the step preceding the rank of midshipman. We 
fear that your brother will have to make many 
more inquiries before he can enter the Royal 
Navy. 










ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ZARA. 

A TALL girl, with a splendid figure, 
more than a head taller than little 
Minnie Robins ; her hair, black as 
night, was parted at the side, worn in a 
heavy, massive coil at the back of her 
head, and in front was fringed over her 
forehead, “skye terrier” fashion, until it 
almost met her dark eyebrows. Her 
large black eyes flashed with anima¬ 
tion as she bowed and smiled to her 
admirers. She looked triumphant, 
elated at the reception she was get¬ 
ting. A brilliant flush of carmine 
glowed on her well-rounded cheeks, 
too changing and natural to 
have borrowed its tint from 


For the rest, her dress was tawdry in I cate blossoming 
the extreme. It was of canary-hued I youth — shrinking 
tarlatan, with a long sweeping train, 
and “ pullback” of marvellous me¬ 
chanism. The trimmings were 
deep cardinal-coloured bows, 
a drooping flower spray of 
the same tint hung in her 
hair, and she wore a 
shining necklet, set 
with gaudy stones, 
long ear-rings 
and brace- 
1 e t s to 
match. 


freshness of early 
from aught that 


rouge. 


gor¬ 
geous 
o u n g 
person 
was Zara Mel- 
dicott Keith ! 

Amere child 
in years—little 
more than 
seventeen, who 
ought still to have 
the timid bashful¬ 
ness, the sweet, dcli- 


7 ~ was forward, obtrusive, and con¬ 

spicuous. 

Yet there she stood, unabashed, in 
the full glare of the footlights, looking 
assured, confident, self-reliant as a 
woman of twenty-eight might have been. 
And men were clapping at her, and 
boys were stamping their feet at her in 
wild applause. 

Stood there, breathing the stuffy 
gas - tainted atmosphere, pleased and 
flattered that the great unwashed, 
the lounging men and conceited 
youths approved of her, and tried 
to deafen her with their noise ; stood 
there, smiling back at them, sim¬ 
pering, courtesying, bowing, and show- 


[All rights resetTed.'] 
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ing a brilliant set of teeth, white as 
ivory ! 

Zara’s voice was contralto, and a 
metrical tragedy of deep feeling had 
been selected for her. Some forlorn 
nymph deplored a lover’s faithlessness, 
and wailed herself to death—faithful to 
the last. 

The song was “encored” oyer and 
over again, with determined persistence. 
Zara smilingly yielded to the popular 
desire, giving at each repetition some¬ 
thing new, something different. 

Paul Tench, with his refined ear and 
knowledge of music, detected at once that 
Zara was not really a good singer, and 
never would be. There were harsh, dis¬ 
sonant notes in her voice, that grated on 
his sense. : Sometimes they were strained 
sadly above, sometimes altogether below, 
the proper pitch. Altogether the voice 
was untrained, forced, and artificial. 
Yet there was a dash and flourish about 
her singing, an occasional pathos that 
enchanted her—not too critical—ad- 
admirers. She had learned the trick of 
pleasing her audience ; her manner, her 
imposing appearance did the rest, and 
made her “this season’s favourite” 
at the “‘Harmony Music Hall.” 

Paul sat there half dazed and be¬ 
wildered. He stayed until the concert 
was over, for Zara was to appear again 
in the last song. Some vague purpose 
half formed itself in his mind of speak¬ 
ing to the girl, though how he was to 
introduce himself, or what he was to say, 
he had not the faintest idea. 

At the close of the performarice, people 
rushed out of the music hall as noisily 
as they had entered it. For a short 
space there was a wild confusion of 
pushing, scrambling, struggling, and 
shouting as the crowd gained egress. 

Some of the late audience dropped 
into the public-houses across the way 
and up and down the street. The doors 
were invitingly open, and what thirsty 
souls could resist the numberless temp¬ 
tations ? And they were nearly all 
thirsty—nearly stifled with the heat and 
suffocating atmosphere they had been 
inhaling in the close room ; and so they 
strove to find remedy by pouring burning 
draughts down their throats. 

Paul went up to a policeman and 
inquired where the performers came out, 
and he pointed to a shabby little door 
that led into a side street. 

Several young men came running 
down stairs, laughing and talking ; ere 
long Miss Robins and Zara followed. 
They all stood in a group outside the 
door, apparently very merry and very 
friendly with each other. A tall young 
man, whom Paul recognised as the negro 
tenor singer and solo flute, without his 
woolly wig, rosy lips, and black skin, 
offered Zara his arm, and they walked 
down the side street together, Paul 
Tench following a short distance 
behind. 

He longed to speak to Zara, but found 
no opportunity. Next, he determined to 
find out where she lived, and then abide 
his time. Zara and her companion 
walked rapidly down the dingy street 
that led direct to the western sands of 
Seabright. Here the full moon was 


I shining down, clear and bright, over the 
! broad waters, making a pathway of 
golden ripples. 

Many people were walking about on 
the sands, some in groups, some in 
pairs, some alone. Sounds of pleasant 
laughter, scraps of lively conversation, 
fell on Paul’s ears as he perseveringly 
followed unconscious Zara and her com¬ 
panion. 

“ Let us take a couple more turns—it 
is such a tempting night,” said the 
tenor, in a persuasive voice*. 

“ Not if I know it, Tom ; my supper 
will be cold as ice.” 

“Never mind supper. We’ll get 
some oysters at Sandon’s as we come 
back.” 

“I hate cold oysters; and, besides, 
little White has ordered mutton chops 
at home this evening, on the strength of 
my promotion. You know I’m to have 
two shillings a week more added to my 
salary. That will make it eight shillings 
a week altogether. I am getting quite 
rich, Mr. Tom Woods,” said she, 
loftily. 

“Don’t call me ‘Mr. Tom,’ even in 
fun, Zara. It sounds bad, and makes 
me suspect if ever you did grow rich you 
would soon throw me over—give me the 
cold shoulder, I mean.” 

“ What a foolish boy yo are ! What 
funny things you imagine, Tom. Stop 
until I do grow rich, then you shall see. 

I must make haste home now, or little 
White will be in a fury, and say it is my 
fault if the chops are cold and tough.” 

They walked some distance further on 
the sands, then turned up a narrow 
street and stopped before a shop. Over 
the top of its closed and shuttered bow- 
window was inscribed in black letters, 
“ Miss White, Milliner.” 

The parting between the two singers 
was somewhat playful and somewhat 
affectionate. 

“ Tom, don’t forget to call for me 
to-morrow night,” exclaimed Zara, as 
she tapped loudly with the knocker. 

“All right—I’ll call ; and mind you 
are ready, and don’t keep me waiting 
half-an-hour, as you did to-night.” 

There was a cordial hand-shake, a 
whispered word or two, and the tenor 
stood watching until the door opened, 
and Zara went in out of sight. Paul 
noticed this from his station a little 
higher up the street, and he saw the 
tenor light a cigar and return to the 
moon-lit sands. 

It was late that night when Paul 
Tench reached No. 9, East-view-parade, 
where the vicar and his family were, for 
the present located. No lights were 
visible in front of the house—he sup¬ 
posed everybody had gone to bed. 

He was unaware that a pair of wonder¬ 
ing, rather sad blue eyjs were watching 
for his coming from the window of a little 
darkened bedroom upstairs—wondering 
and watching with a troubled perplexity 
at what couid be the cause of his mys¬ 
terious behaviour. 

Paul rang the bell, and Josh Davis 
opened the door. 

Josh was a lad about nineteen years 
old. He was the vicarage gardener, and 
general factotum to the* household when 


in town, and was Fred’s especial attend¬ 
ant at the sea-side. 

Josh turned on the dining-room gas, 
and scrutinised Mr. Tench with rather a 
curious twinkle in his eyes that might 
have been taken for a smile. 

“ They’m all gone to bed, sir.” 

“ So I perceive.” 

“ But the supper’s all ready for you, 
sir. Miss Annis said I was to be par¬ 
ticular about having it ready, as you 
only had a poor tea, sir.” 

Josh placed a chair beside the table, 
on which a goodly display of cold meat, 
pickled salmon, and one or two dishes of 
sweets were arranged. 

“ There was a whole lot of people at 
the lecture, sir. The room was crowded 
up to the very door.” 

“I’m glad of that. No doubt the 
lecture was very interesting.” 

“ I dare say it were, sir—though I 
didn’t hear it, myself.” 

“ Were you not there ? How did your 
master manage, Josh ?” 

“ Oh, I took Mr. Fred there all right, 
and went back for him again, punctual 
at half-past nine. I told him I didn’t 
care to hear the lecture.” 

“ Not care ?” 

“No, sir. It were about geology and 
stuff, landslips and the like. The sub¬ 
ject weren’t a pleasant one to me, for 
when I were a lad down at Withersnea, 
the half of my father’s house, and his 
boat and nets—a tidy lot, worth twelve 
pounds or more—were clean washed 
away one night in a landslip, and I told 
Mr. Fred this, and he let me go else¬ 
where.” 

“ That was pleasant for you under the 
circumstances.” 

‘“That it were. I went to a nice, 
lively entertainment, and they gave me 
a pass, so I could get in and out as I 
liked. I’m only just come back, sir.” 
“Indeed! ” 

“Tastes differ, don’t they, Mr. Tench? 
Some might like a lecture, others a song. 
And I prefer the song and music. Don’t 
you, sir?” 

“I can hardly tell. I like a good 
lecture such as I’m sure Mr. Venn gave 
to-night, and I like good singing also.” 

“1 am sure you do, sir. Rich and 
poor, we all has different tastes—hasn’t 
we, sir ? ” 

And again he looked at Paul with a 
knowing twinkle in his eyes that might 
have puzzled Mr. Tench had he noticed 
it. 

But he did not in the least. He helped 
himself to pickled salmon in a pre¬ 
occupied manner—then pushed away his 
plate, hardly tasting its contents. 

“ Clear away the things, Josh. I am 
sorry to have kept you up so late.” 

“Oh, sir, I call it quite a treat to stay 
up late sometimes, particularly when 
there’s nice amusements going on. 
People must amuse themselves some¬ 
times, you know, sir.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
paul’s resolution. 

Long after the house was shut up for 
the night, and long after Annis was 
sound asleep on her pillow, Paul Tench 
sat at the open window of his bedroom, 
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thinking. His face rested on his hands, 
his eyes were fixed out on the broad 
moon-tinged sea, as though, there, on 
the glowing surface of light, he would 
fain strive to spell out the difficult task 
set before him as a life’s duty. 

It would be false to say there was no 
struggle in his heart. The tempter was 
beside him, as he ever is at men’s sides 
when they doubt and hesitate, when they 
are perplexed and puzzled. He dis¬ 
played to Paul’s mind a reverse side to 
the picture. 

“ Why trouble about the girl ? ” he 
whispered to Paul’s thought. '“You 
have found Zara Meldicott Keith, it is 
true ; but she knows nothing about you 
—nothing about that secret you hold 
-fast in your keeping. Not a soul in the 
wide world knows that dark history but 
yourself, and you are sworn not to reveal 
-it. Why risk the danger of disentomb¬ 
ing it from the shadows in which it is 
hidden ? Would you throw discredit on 
your relations, perhaps on the memory 
of your beloved mother ? Would you 
reveal a phase in your own life of which 
the vicar and his family are profoundly 
ignorant? Do you wish them to know 

• of the * Commercial Lodging House,’ 
.and of what took place there? Let 
Zara Meldicott Keith alone. She is 
getting on well enough in her way, and 
likes things as they are. Let the girl 
alone ; she will never trouble you.” 

Many people will say Paul Tench 
should have turned a deaf ear to such 
questioning—that he should have been 
above temptation ; that a man of his 
intellect, culture, and high standard of 
•character should never have allowed 
•that there could be two views of the’ 
case. Up to that moment he doubtless 
thought thus of himself. 

But One who knows human nature 
better than we do ourselves, knows also 

• our danger. He has given us the prayer 
that must echo through the length of our 
lives,, from the time we lisp it at our 
mother’s knee to the last stage of our 
journey, “Lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion.” 

It has come down through the ages ; 
it will be heard until time shall be no 
more. 

Paul rose from his seat with a passion¬ 
ate gesture, and walked once or twice 
.across the room. He shivered as with 

• cold, and chill drops stood thick on 
his brow. 

“ I must be mad, utterly mad, to en¬ 
tourage such a vile suggestion for a 
•moment,” he exclaimed aloud. “ I will 
not leave Zara alone. The task of mak¬ 
ing restitution is imposed on me with 
awful solemnity—with a dying mother’s 
last words—and I accept it, come what 
will. God forgive me for my weakness, 
my selfishness, and my sin ! ” 

Paul flung himself on his knees at 
■ this juncture, and there passed over him 
. a storm of emotion that brought the hot 
tears into his eyes, that made him the 
lowest of suppliants at the throne of 
grace. He prayed for strength never to 
fall away, nor to falter in his purpose, 
whatever heart-burning it might bring 
him. He sought in his earnest way to 
learn God’s will towards him in the 
matter. Then his course seemed plainer, 


at least a step or two of it did, and he 
would trust and hope for the rest. 

Like one who has gained the first 
point of a victory, Paul seated himself 
at the window again. He looked up at 
the midnight sky—a cloudless vault of 
clear blue, with the great round moon 
stalking through its depths. And he 
wondered how all could be so calm, so 
unruffled, so quiet, when such struggles 
were going on below, when men’s lives 
were harassed, and tempted, and some¬ 
times wrecked. But when his thoughts 
went beyond the material universe into 
those heights where dwells the Infinite, 
his mind grew calm again. 

Paul decided he must never reveal 
this secret of his parents, not even to 
Zara herself. She must never know the 
history of the “ ten thousand pounds ” ; 
he had no right to unveil the mysteries 
of the dead, and had made a promise to 
that effect. Still the girl should have 
the money, every penny of it, capital 
and interest, as far as he could gather 
it. But oh, how much more than money 
he owed poor Zara! 

A thousand times, how much more! 
Had she been taught and trained and 
educated as he had been, she might be 
an ornament to the sex, as lovely, pure, 
and good as Annis Venn herself. 

Alas for Zara ! Her chief delight 
seemed to be that of exhibiting herself 
in gaudy attire to the gaze of the public 
at large. Her highest triumph appeared 
tliat of hearing rough hoarse voices 
shout applause, and seeing unwashed 
hands clap plaudits. 

Were Zara any other than the girl she 
was, he would feel utter contempt for 
such a character. But for that poor 
child he could weep bitter tears ! He 
could mourn for her neglected youth; 
her lost opportunities. She seemed a 
slur on the high type of womanhood he 
revered first in*his mother, then in sweet 
Annis Venn. 

A deep mist rose in Paul’s eyes that 
blotted out for a moment the blue sky 
and the moonlight, and those tears were 
for Zara. 

As Paul sat near the window, his 
figure bowed, his finely-cut face troubled 
and sad, his eyes misty and clouded, his 
curved lips slightly quivering, one might 
have gained a clue to his character, 
and have pronounced his nature more 
sympathetic than strong-willed ; and 
his judgment would have been right. 
The higher sentiment and intellect held a 
greater supremacy in his mind than did 
mere worldly wisdom. He was unselfish, 
generous to a fault, and as ignorant of 
the petty ways, the wily intrigue, the 
knowing schemes of the “ wicked world ” 
as any native of his own bright home, 
the sunn}'* valley of Alsace, could ever be. 

Blunders he might make ; for his very 
simplicity, his ignorance of the shady 
sideof human nature, rendered him liable 
to such failings; but his fault would be 
inexperience, not the intention of his 
true, honest heart. 

He decided at the moment, that his 
only course was to make a full and 
perfect restitution to Zara, and until 
that, was accomplished, every other 
purpose of his life must be set aside 
o*r counted as nought. 


The long struggle ended at last. He 
could look calmly at all sides of the 
question now, and then he noticed that 
the tender tremble of the day-daws had 
banished the moonlight, and was waking 
up the busy life in Seabright to action. 
So he betook himself to his pillow, to 
find, if possible, an anodyne in rest and 
sleep. 

(To l)e continued.) 


THE LEARNED LADIES OF 
BOLOGNA. 



N the beautiful, 
sunshiny old 
city of Bologna, 
set right in the 
pc* very heart of 
Italy, among 
p a 1 aces, 
churches, mu¬ 
seums, and gal¬ 
leries, stands 
the most famous 
university of the Middle Ages. 
Memories and associations 
crowd round it as they do 
about all centres of learning, 
k ut there is a feature in the 
history of this one that must 
invest it with a special in¬ 
terest in the eyes of all 
young girls and women. It 
is the only university that 
ever gave t*o them the privi¬ 
leges accorded to men. It 
opened its class rooms to 
youths and maidens alike; 
allowed them to follow the 
same course of study, to com- 
same .examinations. It in¬ 
vested the successful candidate of either 
sex with the gown and degree of doctor, 
and indiscriminately chose the men or 
women who excelled most in learning to 


pete in the 


all its various chairs. Since the twelfth cen¬ 
tury women have been professors in Bologna, 
and lectured on law, philosophy, science, and 
art. At a time when our English lassies are 
winning for themselves the privilege of a col¬ 
legiate education; when we are threatened with 
an army of “sweet girl graduates;” when the 
students of Girton College, Cambridge, are 
working successfully the examination papers 
set for Senior Wranglers, and Oxford is opening 
its halls to ambitious damsels, their younger 
sisters, who perhaps are nurturing dreams of 
learning also, may be interested to hear some¬ 
thing of the learned Italian ladies and of the 
venerable university that first gave to women 
all the chances and the training it gave to men. 

Some existing documents allege that this 
university was founded in the fifth century by 
the Emperor Theodosius, but it was not till 
the twelfth century, when Irnerius, the re¬ 
nowned juris-consul, came there to lecture 
on Roman law, that it burst into sudden 
glory, and became what it remained for cen¬ 
turies, as the inscription on an old medal has 
it, “ the mother of all learning.” 

It is said it was the great Countess 
Matilda who urged Irnerius to this step, so 
that in a measure a woman was the source of 
Bologna’s fame. 

The learning of Irnerius was vast ; all Europe 
was influenced by it. He was called the 
creator of the science of law, the lamp 
•and torch of justice. Nor was he satisfied 
with lecturing and u riling-; he worked night 
and day to establish a law school that, after 
his death, should carry on the work he had 
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begun. He sketched the course of studies to 
be followed; he invented, it is said, the 
degrees of Bachelor and Doctor, and the cap 
and gown that were to be their insignia. Man 
of science as Irnerius was, he understood 
human weaknesses, and knew how the badges 
and trappings of honour charm the imagina¬ 
tion of the young and old. 

The scheme he had worked for was fulfilled. 
His disciples carried on the fame of the Uni¬ 
versity, of which he was the real founder. So 


great was the lustre 
that for centuries it 
threw over Italy that 
popes and emperors 
accorded to it many 
privileges and immu¬ 
nities; scholars 
flocked trom all parts 
of Europe to visit it, and 
young men and women stu¬ 
dents crowded its lecture- 
rooms. The streets of the 
city,now comparatively silent 
and deserted, were then full 
of hubbub and excitement. 
In the early part of the 
thirteenth century ten thou¬ 
sand students were in the 
University; in the middle of the fourteenth 
there were upwards of thirteen thousand. 

The course of studies the youths of both 
sexes had to follow before being considered 
competent to try for the degree of Doctor 
was a long and severe one—six years’ training 
for canon law, eight for civil law. Then fol¬ 
lowed two examinations, a private and a public 
one. The public trial took place in the 
cathedral, in presence of the Chancellor, the 
whole college of doctors, the assembled stu¬ 


VIEW OF BOLOGNA. 

dents, the clergy, and the principal inhabi¬ 
tants of Bologna. Before this notable 
assembly the competitor for the degree had 
to read a thesis and expose some law point, 
maintaining his or her interpretation of it 
against the contests of fellow-students. If the 
point was triumphantly proved, and every dis¬ 
putant silenced, the candidate was invested by 
the Chancellor with the Doctor’s cap and 
gown, and assigned a place in the cathedral. 
The first woman’s name we find inscribed in 
the University’s records as Doctor of Law is 
Bcttina Gozzadini, not long after Imerius’s 
death. Some others follow, Maddelena Buon- 
signore and others. 

None, however, excelled in learning and 
virtue Novella, the beautiful daughter of Gio¬ 
vanni d’Andrea, the most eminent juris-consult 
of the fourteenth century. Christine de Pisan, 
another gifted woman of that period, has left 
a manuscript written in quaint old French, 
entitled “ La Cite des Dames.” There she 
gives an account of Novella ; how her father 
had taught her so well that when the wise 
Giovanni was unable, for some reason, to lec¬ 
ture to Iris class, he sent his daughter to take 
his place. So passing fair was she that a 
little curtain was drawn in front of her, to 
hide her from the students, lest her beauty 
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should cause their thoughts to wander from 
her discourse. Giovanni loved his daughter so 
tenderly that to make her name memorable he 
called one of his great law books after her— 
“ Le Novclle.” 

Besides the law schools of Bologna, there 
flourished in the University other branches of 
art and learning. Prosperzia Rossa was a 
sculptress, whose fame spread far beyond 
Italy. Vasari, who wrote the lives of the 
artists of his day, says that “ she was very 
virtuous, endowed with many household 
graces, and possessed ©f so much excellent 
science that all men as w r ell as ladies might 
envy her.” 

The Bologna schools of medicine w r ere 
also celebrated, and several women won their 
medical degrees. Among these was the 
virtuous Anna Morandi Mazzolina, whose 
love for her husband caused her to enter upon 
her career, and it was to assist him in his poverty 
that she accepted the Chair of Anatomy at 
the University; her learning was extensive, 
and the wax models that she made to illustrate 
her lectures to her pupils are still preserved in 
the Museum, and are one of its ornaments. 
There was also Dorothea Borcha Allessandra 
Gigliana, Zaffira Feratta Maria Mostellari, and 
Anna Maria delle Donne. In more modern 
times, Laura Bassi was professor of philo¬ 
sophy in 1733. On the day of her public 
examination the knowledge she displayed, and 
the grace of her eloquence, impressed her 
auditors so much, that, in addition to the 
Doctor’s cap and gown, she was presented by 
the Senate with a wreath of silver leaves. 

Her classes were largely attended ; she was 
the friend of several eminent men and women— 
and, better than all, she was the brightness of 
her home. In knowledge of mathematics and 
abstract sciences, Maria Gaetana Agnese re¬ 
sembled our own Mrs. Somerville. Agnese 
was only 19 when she supported 191 thesis 
before the assembled dignitaries of the various 
colleges. These were afterwards published. 
She was appointed Professor of Mathematics in 
1750; her bright intellect was appreciated in 
France and England, into whose languages her 
writings were translated by scholars. We 
have not space to mention all the women 
whom Bologna honoured, but we must not 


omit to notice Clotilda Tambroni, of whose 
loving heart and high intellect Augustus Hare 
gives a noble account in his “ Memorials of a 
Quiet Life.” She was the Professor of Greek 
at the Bologna University, in 1784. 

All these women whose names have been 
preserved for their achievements in learning and 
art have also been honoured for their virtues 
and their moral influence. They have shown 
by their lives that the gentler and most 
precious graces of the feminine heart may be 
quickened and more fully developed by the 
trained and rightly cultivated intellect. 


MY WORK BASKET. 

Crochet Paletot for 
a Little Child of 

THREE OR FOUR YEARS 
OF AGE. 

The paletot is made in four 
pieces. 

Cut a pattern in paper 
the size and shape you 
require; two pieces for the 
fronts, and two for the back 
to be joined up the middle. 

The sleeves are made flat, 
and joined in front of the 
arm—a shaped epaulette 
covers the armhole. The 
edges of the paletot, as 
well as the neck and sleeves, 
are trimmed with a crochet border. A large 
wooden crochet hook and 5-thread white 
Saxony wool are the materials needed. 
Commence by making a chain the length 
required for the bottom of one ot the four 
pieces, measuring your pattern and working 
to it. Make a long stitch in the 1st chain 
stitch, make 2 chain stitches, miss 2 chain- 
stitches in foundation chain, make a long 

stitch, and repeat, finishing and begin¬ 

ning each row with a long stitch. The long 
stitch in each row must be made over the long 
stitch in preceding row so as to form the open 
squares. Having finished the four pieces of 
crochet, sew them neatly together with fine 
cotton. The crochet 

border is worked 
follows:— 

1st Row. — Insert 
the crochet needle 

into the 1st chain- 
stitch at the edge of 
the paletot, and make 

1 double-stitch, then 

2 chain-stitches, miss 
one chain-stitch, work 
<? long stitches, make 
± chain-stitches, miss 
1 chain-stitch, and 
repeat. 

2nd Row. — Re¬ 
turn, make t double¬ 
stitch in the opening 
made by the 2 chain- 
stitches in last row; 
1 chain-stitch, pass 
behind the group of 
6 long 
stitches, 
and work 
in the 2 
following 
chain 
s t itches. 

Repeat. 

3rd Row. 

— 1 dou¬ 
ble - stitch 
in the 
c h a i n - 
stitch be- 


HOOD. 

hind the 6 double stitches, 2 chain-stitches, 
then 6 long stitches in the following chain, 
two chain stitches, one double stitch in the 
next chain stitch, and repeat. 

The paletot is closed with ivory buttons, 
and trimmed with ribbon bows at the throat 
and sleeves. 

Baby’s Crochet Hood. 

Materials — White merino wool, and long 
bone crochet-hook. 

The work is in the ordinary Tunisian 


boot gaiter. 
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crochet, with this difference, that each alter¬ 
nate row the needle is passed under the 
chain-stitch instead of in the upper part 
of the stitch as usual; by this means one 
side of the work is in ribs, whilst the back is 
plain. The hood is commenced with a small 
ring of chain-stitches, like the beginning of a 
square shawl, work two rounds, after which 
the rows are worked backwards and forwards, 
increasing in the centre stitch of each row for 
fourteen rows. This will form the point in front. 
Tire cape is made straight; gather it to the 
size of the neck, and sew it to the hood. A 
ribbon is run through the open stitches, and 
tied in front. 

A bow of ribbon is fastened on the top and 
another at the back of the hood. 

For the border.—Work 2 rows of 1 long 
stitch and 1 chain. 

3rd Row.—7 long stitches, .draw the wool 
across so as to form a loop, work back 5 
long stitches over the 7, back again in the 
same manner, and work 3 long stitches over 
the 5, then 1 long stitch over the 3. This 
completes the scollop. Return to the third 
row, and pass the needle into the last stitch 
of the 7 long stitches. Make 1 chain-stitch, 
and repeat. 

When sufficient scollops have been made, 
finish with a row of single stitches. 

Crochet Boot Gaiter. 

White and blue 5-thread Saxony wool, and 
bone Tunisian crochet hook. 

The boot is begun under the foot; make 22 
chain-stitches, and work 7 rows in Tunisian 
crochet in the white wool, then leaving 7 
stitches on each side, work 4 rows over the 
8 stitches left in the centre. Take up the 8 
stitches left at the sides, and work 8 rows, 
increasing two stitches on each side to form 
the instep. Work 6 rows in white wool, and 
1 row in blue, join the 2 pieces left at the 
bottom ol the foot; this forms the sole. Make 
the leg the length required, and join up the 
back. Take up the stitches for the heel, and 
sew them to the seam under the foot. Finish 
the top of the legging by a row of open 
crochet in white wool, and a second row in 
blue. A row of small blue satin buttons 
is sewed down the leg in scollops of blue wool 
in chain stitch. A woollen cord is run round 
the top, and finished off with tassels. The 
blue band round the shoe is ornamented with 
small tufts or balls made of blue wool. 

Tea-Table Cover. 

A plain maroon or dark green cloth is cut to 
fit the top of the table, to which a band in 
deep Vandykes is stitched. 

The cover made in this way prevents it 



The edge of the cloth is finished with a 
twisted cord to match the embroidery. 


CROCHET PATTERNS FOR D’OYLEYS AND 
ANTIMACASSARS. 

Star Patcern. 

No. 8 crochet cotton (Coates’). 

1st Row.—Make a chain of 12 stitches 
and join. 

2nd Row.— Work 24 stitches of double 
crochet into chain and join. 

3rd Row.—3 chain for 1st 
long stitch ; * 2 chain stitches, 
repeat on the 24 double 
stitches of last row and join. 

4th Row. — 12 chain 
stitches, turn back. Work 
1 double crochet into the 
first stitch and treble stitches 
into the remaining 1 r stitches 
which form the leaf. Pass the 
cotton through the 3rd stitch 
of the 3rd row and repeat 10 
times. 

5th Row.—The same as 
the 4th row, only commencing 
so that the upper 10 leaves 
fall between those in the 4th 
row; fasten off. 

6th Row.—8 chain-stitches, 

1 long, taken in the point of one of the leaves ; 
repeat till all the leaves have been caught and 
join to the 1st chain-stitch. 

7th Row.—Work a treble-stitch in each 
stitch of the 6th row. 

8th Row.—* 1 treble-stitch, 5 chain, 1 
treble stitch into the same chain-stitch as 
1st treble, 5 chain * repeat. 

9th Row. Commence on 3rd stitch of , 
the 5th chain in last row. * Make. 3 ' 
chain-stitches into the same stitch, 5 chains j 
into the same, and 3 chain into the same,* 
repeat. 

Tatting Case. ; 

This case consists of two pieces of coloured I 
cashmere of the same size, with a lining be¬ 
tween them. 



The length is about eight inches, and width 
four and a-half. One end is rounded for the 
Hap, and a piece of cardboard is put between 
the two pieces of cashmere, leaving about two 
and a-lialf inches for the flap. 

On the part which is stitched on each side 
over the cardboard there is a strap of cash- 
mere, with three or four divisions to hold the 
shuttle, crochet needle and ring,, and small 
pair of scissors. 

Flaps with silk linings are fastened.to the 
sides, and buttoned over, to keep the different 
articles in their places. The other end of the 
case has a pocket, also lined with silk, the 
same width as the cardboard. The flaps and 
pocket are worked with netting silk in herring¬ 
bone stitch round the edges, and small scroll 
on the pocket. The edge is finished with a 


fine cord, which forms a loop for the button 
on the ou tside of the pocket, and closes it. 
securely. 

Letter Sachet. 

This sachet is made of fine fawn-coloured 
kid, and lined with quilted mauve-coloured 


The kid is eleven inches in length and six in 
width. 

The pattern is pricked on the kid, and formed 
with two shades of mauve fine cord, sewn on 
the kid with floss silk of the same shades, 
the light on the dark, and vice versa , in small 
cross stitches. 

The back should be worked to correspond. 
The kid should be lined with muslin before 
being worked. 

The edges of the sachet should be covered 
all round with a cord in the shades of mauve 
before going up the sides. 

The turn-over flap is shaped, and fastened 
with a mauve-coloured, satin button. 

Brick Pattern. 

No. 8 crochet cotton. 

1st Row.—9 chain, join. 

2nd Row.—1 long, 3 chain 8 times into 
loop. 

3rd Row.—3 double crochet stitches into 
each loop formed by 3 chain. 

4th Row.—* 10 double crochet stitches 
into double crochet of last row, turn work, 
and double crochet back along first 10, 
repeat 5 times, then work in single stitches 
down the side of the brick. Commence again 
| at *\ and repeat 3 times. 

5th Row.—* Work 10 single stitches along 
I the top of the brick, make 3 chain, and repeat 
: from *. 

6th Row.—1 long, 3 chain, miss 2 chain, 
and repeat. 

7th Row.—4 long into 3 chain, 1 chain ; 
repeat. 

8th Row.—1 single into 1 chain, 6 chains ; 
repeat. 

Blankets of Odds and Ends of Wool. 

Tie all the different pieces of wool together 
to make a large ball ; crochet eight chains ; 
join ; then work four treble into every other 
chain stitch, and you will then have four sets 
of trebles. Next round work three trebles 
between each corner, but always four treble 
into the centre of each comer. Work on 
until the blanket is wide enough ; then work 
a few extra rows at the top and bottom to 
make it rather longer than broader. 

Antimacassar of Coarse Thread 
Insertion and'Coloured Ribbon. 

Cut the insertion in lengths you wish to 
make the antimacassar, and take as many 
strips as will make it the width required ; 
then, with quite narrow ribbon that may be 
• threaded on a bodkin, lace the edges together, 
leaving them a little apart; fasten off each 
row neatly, and sew a border lace to match 
all round. 


silk. 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNALUS BANKS, Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 
CHAPTER VII. 


F T E R 
t. h a. t 
Grandma 
cl i d h e r 
best to 
keep the 

y 0 u n S 

0 $ people 

a w a y 

from the contamination of untruthfulness 
and dishonesty. 

Nay, there was one exception : little 
Mercy followed the disgraced maid with 
her large, brown, wistful eyes, and when 
unobserved slipped up into the nursery 
to keep her company in her loneliness ; 
as she afterwards said to her own 
friends, “ Dinah belonged to nobody, 
and there had been nobody ever to 
love her, or to make her be good,” 
the child, who had been told she herself 
belonged to nobody, had turned over the 
idea in her own young mind, and began 
to feel what a very terrible thing it must 
have been. 

In return for her childish sympathy— 
at first rejected with a flounce— Dinah- 
revealed, with many embellishments of 
her own, to the intensely eager listener 
crouching* at her feet, how, in a great 
storm, when it was pitch dark, when the 
sea was rolling, and nothing could be 
heard but the roar of the wind and the 
thunder, she was blown on the deck of 
Captain Stapleton’s ship, bundled in a 
shawl, right into Master Brian’s face ; 
adding that nobody owned her, and that 
she might “ thank her stars she had not 
been sent to the workhouse, but fallen 
among people who could afford to keep 
a babby as didn’t belong to them, and 
hadn’t no name.” 

“ No name ? ” gasped Mercy. 

“Why, however was they to know your 
name ? Captain called you Mercy be¬ 
cause it was a mercy you wasn’t drowned, 
and gave you his name when he ’dopted 
you; just as they called me Dinah 
Smart at the workhouse because I hap¬ 
pened to look smart. I know they made 
me smart many a time.” And then 
Dinah proceeded to give such a leaf out 
of the workhouse note - book, contrasted 
with Miss Mercy’s “better luck,” as 
made the child shudder at possibilities, 
and thankful in her secret heart for 
her own better fortune,—“if it was all 
true.” 

A great “if,” that, for she knew 
Dinah did not always speak the truth. 
She would like to see the bundle, to be 
convinced Answering her importunity, 


Dinah mounted on a high chair to the 
nursery cupboard, and came down with 
a scared face to whisper, “ It’s not there, 
it’s been took away!” Then clasping 
her hands, as if struck by some sudden 
and painful recollection, she cried, “Oh ! 
and I can’t put them back !—and they’ll 

say—and they’ll think-” 

Mercy’s look of wonderment no less 
than her inquiry, “Put what back?” 
recalled Dinah’s self-possession. She 
palmed off on the child a ready fable, 
and bound her over to silence, with a 
promise to find out where the bundle had 
been placed before she went away; a 
well-intentioned promise—not to be kept. 

The following afternoon, old Mrs. 
Stapleton had gone across the river to 
Liverpool on a shopping expedition, 
and i taking Mercy with her for a treat, and 


Eliza to carry her parcels. In the par¬ 
lour Hesba, with Mr. Mason’s birthday- 
book in her hands, sat reading aloud to 
her mamma, whose fingers were occu¬ 
pied with some light muslin work, as 
she swayed gently to and fro in her 
rocking-chair by ,the fireside. 

Only Hesba’s musical voice broke 
the stillness, when the door softly opened, 
and Brian, supposed to be playing with 
Willie Forsyth in the avenue, put in a 
face white as the widow’s cap, save for a 
red gash over the left eyebrow, and said in 
faint apologetic tones, “ I’ve fallen from 
the tree : ” the tree meaning a large old 
elm at one end af the enclosure, which 
he had a passion for climbing. 

Both started to their feet, a simul¬ 
taneous cry of surprise, pain, and anguish 
on their lips. Mrs. Brian’s hand went 
involuntarily to the bell; but, ere the 
summons for assistance rang through 
the house, Hesba had sprung across the 
room, and was leading her brother’s 
failing steps to the sofa she had quitted, 
when she saw that his left arm hung help¬ 
less. After the one wild outburst, “ Oh, 
Brian ! ” her white lips pressed emotion 
tightly in. She felt the need of self- 
control, for, surely as she saw the falling 
drops from the cut brow leave red 
splashes on the carpet, she saw her 
frightened mother sink back half-fainting 
in her chair, only able to wring her hands 
and cry, “My boy! my boy! he is 
killed ! He will bleed to death •! Oh ! 
why is grandma not here ?” 

Hesba, not one whit less anguish- 
stricken as she saw with dismay what a 
useless rag was her handkerchief to 
staunch the' wound, ' yet answered 
cheerily, “No, no, mamma, don’t alarm 
yourself. I know how grandma would 


plaister it up. He 
will be all right 
soon, won’t you, 
Brian?” 

Turning as she 
spoke for a better 
bandage, she dis¬ 
covered that Dinah 
was in the room, a 
silent looker - on, 
with no more ap¬ 
parent interest in 
the scene than if 
she had been a 
waiting-machine. 

“Oh, Dinah!” 
the girl cried, 
“ my brother has met with a terrible 
accident. You must go for Dr. For¬ 
syth. And oh, Dinah! do run: you 
see we want him in a hurry.” 

But Dinah was in no hurry, though 
the agitated wishes of her mistress 
supplemented the appeal of Hesba’s 
voice and eyes. 

“Oh, don’t stop for your bonnet!” 
cried the latter in despair, as the elfish 
creature went .deliberately up-stairs to 
equip herself, regardless of their ur¬ 
gency ; and, coming back, composedly 
stopped at the open parlour door, and, 
unmoved by their solicitude, pulled out 
and adjusted the bows of her bonnet- 
strings with almost defiant slowness. 
Their piteous calls 'for her to hurry 
might have fallen on deaf ears. But at 
Hesba’s last impatient cry, “ Oh, do 
make haste, or he will bleed to death ! ” 
a look which said plainly as words, 
“ Then let him ! ” shot like a greenish 
spark from her coal-black eyes, as she 
glanced across the room at the pallid 
lace and the crimsoned kerchief that was 
so inefficient. 

And so she went her errand, with a 
coolness irritating and agitating to those 
whose impatient anxiety counted the very 
timepiece slow. 

Before Dinah appeared at the gate, 
smirking and smiling in the wake of 
Dr. Forsyth, Hesba had not only found 
sal-volatile to revive her mamma and 
her brother when the doctor entered, 
but from some forgotten store in the 
nursery brought a few inches of plaister, 
which she had cut into strips and was 
strapping across the ugly cut, with the 
confidence of long practice on her dolls. 

“Vara neatly done, my lass. When 
I’m in want of an assistant I’ll only 
just have to send for Miss Hesba. Ye’ll 
mak’ a first-rate nurse, lassie.” 

Hesba’s heart, was then almost too 
sore to feel the compliment. She pointed 
in silence to the helpless arm, and the 
doctor nodded gravely in reply. 

Grandma had come home in the mean¬ 
time, with Mercy, eager to show a new 
hat with lavender trimmings, and in the 
course of cross-questions and inquiries 
it came out that Brian had climbed the 
tree to watch Willie down the avenue 
and out of the gate, and in waving bis 
hat as a farewell had slipped and fallen. 
That Dinah had not earned young Mis. 
Stapleton’s eager thanks for fetching the 
doctor. He had chanced to find her 
laughing and gossiping with one of the 
cabmen, and been told that he was 
wanted. 
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Then Mrs. Brian and Hesba, shud¬ 
dering, told of her wilful dilatoriness, 
and the evil look in her eyes, to 
which James Forsyth said, “There’s 
something uncanny about the lass, 
there* s nae doubt. It may be the 
faut o’ her bringing-up. But, whatever 
it be, after this I’d no keep her under 
my roof forty-eight hours. If it hadna 
been for Hesba’s uncommon aptitude 
and presence of mind the lad might hae 
been in a sorry plight. It was just an 
ugly cut — I’ll no deny, a dangerous 
one.” 

The excitement had not subsided 
when Mr. Mason walked in. He was 
wonderfully sympathetic with the dis¬ 
tressed mother; deplored the rashness 
and temerity of boys ; excused Brian on 
the ground" that he lacked a father’s 
restraining hand; had a word of ap¬ 
proval for Hesba, and strongly repro¬ 
bated the conduct of Dinah. 

He was present, too, when she was 
ordered to pack her boxes ready to quit 


in the morning with a month’s wages in 
lieu of notice, and took note of the pert 
reply. 

“I can go at once if you wish. I 
suppose I’m old enough and ugly 
enough to take care of myself.” 

“then you shall go at once,” said 
grandma, “since kindness is thrown 
away upon you.” 

“ Haven’t seen the kindness yet, m’m. 
I’ve had my wages, and done my work 
for it, and been told I was an ‘ugly elf’ 
into the bargain. It’s to be hoped, m’m, 
Master Brian’s beauty won’t be spoiled; 
but scars is damaging;” and, with an 
extra curl of her nose, she turned on her 
heel. 

She had given herself too many airs 
and been too capricious to be regretted 
even in the kitchen, and she went away 
in disgrace, but she carried away with 
her that which should make her going 
memorable. 

If anyone in the house had a kind 
thought or a word of regret for her it was 


little Mercy. Wearied with her Liverpool 
expedition, affected beyond measure by 
Brian’s disaster, she had cried herself 
to sleep, and did not wake until the 
morning. It was no new thing for 
Hesba to dress her, but when she 
comprehended that Dinah was gone she 
burst into tears because she had never 
said “good-bye.” It was explained that 
Dinah had “been naughty” and sent 
away in disgrace. 

She caught at the word, and, in a sort 
of childish dismay, asked, with catching 
breath, “Shall I be sent away if 1 am 
naughty ?” 

The laughter and kisses which greeted 
this query were somewhat reassuring; 
but when she gravely added, “ Because 
I thought I might, as I belong to no¬ 
body,” grandma asked “who put that 
notion into the child’s head.” And then 
it transpired that Dinah had been over 
communicative, both with respect to 
Mercy’s antecedents and her own, 
which provoked some severe stric¬ 
tures on the deposed nurse. Where¬ 
upon Mercy, with tears in her beau¬ 
tiful eyes, made her appeal for the 
dark-skinned foundling of the basket 
and the workhouse, “You know she 
belonged to nobody, and had no¬ 
body to love her and make her 
good.” 

And grandma told James Forsyth 
when he came to see his patient, 
“ My breakfast seemed to choke me 
after that. I felt as if somehow we 
had not altogether done our duty 
by Dinah. But you see, Mr. For¬ 
syth, servant-girls now-adays are 
not what they were when I was a 
young girl. Then they were almost 
part of the family, and had its in¬ 
terest at heart.” 

“Perhaps, ma’am, the mistresses 
are not what they were then.” 

To this the old lady assented with 
something between a laugh and a 
sigh, and went back to Brian’s 
bedside. 

In addition to his prominent in¬ 
juries and exhaustion from loss of 
blood, the boy was much bruised and 
shaken by hi's fall. Some weeks 
elapsed before he was able to 
quit his bed. He had, however, no 
lack of kind nurses,. although there 
was one hand short in the house. 

Another person found . his way to 
Brian’s bedside, one Brian did not 
much care to see. Still less did he 
care to have the long, white, slender 
fingers of this visitor feeling his pulse 
so frequently and long, as if he were 
a doctor. It reminded him somehow 
of the same fingers gripping his 
younger wrist and leaving blue marks 
behind. 

Whether the same thought floated 
through his mind that he would not 
like Mr. Mason for his papa, I know 
not, but certainly Mr. Mason won his 
way into the mother’s heart by these 
attentions to her son, and the ser¬ 
vants in the kitchen began to specu¬ 
late how much longer their young 
mistress would wear her widow s- 
weeds. 

[To be continued .) 



« SHE BURST INTO TEARS/ 
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Part II. 

I. 

Lightly, brightly, cheerily go, 

Gladsome as sunshine, pure as the snow; 
Then, sooner or later, will this come true- 
Your Father in heaven will smile on you . 

II. 

Singing, winging, up as the lark, 

Praise for your carol, God as your mark ; 
Then, sooner or later, will this come true- 
Angels in glory shall sing o'er you ! 

III. 

Busy, busy, but just as the bee, 

That measures its work for God to see ; 
Then, sooner or later, will this come true— 
The sweetest of sweets are stored for you ! 

IV. 

Lowly, slowly, growing as flowers, 

Tenderly sweet in the silent hours ; 

Then, sooner or later, will this come true — 
in the Eden of Love a place for you ! 

v. 

Duty, Veauty, maidenly grace, 

A lily reflecting the light of His face, 

Who, sooner or later, will make this true— 
Christ’s perfected image shall shine in you 


Part I. 

I. 

Lightly, brightly, merrily go, 

But never tread on your neighbour’s toe; 
Or, sooner or later, will this come true— 
The toe you have pinched will tread on you ! 

II. 

Wary, chary, play in the dark, 

For Rover, aroused, will sometimes bark ; 
And, sooner or later, will this come true— 
Rover, aroused, will bark at you ! 

in. 

Airy, fairy, laugh as you please, 

But never in laughter fret or tease ; 

Or, sooner or later, will this come true— 
You will worry a wasp, and get your due ! 

IV. 

Chatty, natty, away with tricks, 

Or sorrow on frolic her mark will fix ; 

And, sooner or later, will this come true— 
Th z point of your joke has turned on you ! 

V. 

Planny, canny, never be mean, 

Leave not a few ears for Ruth to glean ; 
Then, sooner or later, will this come true— 
The Master has left whole sheaves for you ! 
Vi. 

Softly, oftly, give to the poor ; 

I Scatter for birdie crumbs at your door ; 
Then, sooner or later, will this come true— 
The manna of mercy will fall for 
you! vil. 

Careful, prayerful, ere you begin, 

See that the end be void of sin ; 

Or, sooner or later, will this come true— 
That sin will surely find out you ! 
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We had advanced-with our needlework les¬ 
son in No. 4 of The Girls’ Own Paper, as 
far as “ setting in the gathers,” having been 
instructed in all the preliminaries of working, as 
well as in hemming, sewing, running, running 
and felling, stitching, sewing on tapes, gather¬ 
ing, stroking the gathers, and setting them in 
the band. In fact, we knew quite enough to 
enable us to enter into the competition for 
a prize in “Plain Needlework,” as we had 
learned all the stitches required to make a 
night-dress, except the method of making 
button-holes, which is the next thing to be 
taught. 

There are two methods of making the 
stitch in button-holing, and two kinds of 
button holes—those with rounded end, and 
those barred • across at the ends. The best 
way of learning the stitch, and of practising 
until quite perfect in it, is to use the edge 
of a strip of calico, either selvage or raw- 



edge, doubled, and working straight along 
it. The way of turning the ends can be 
taught afterwards. The work should be held 
lengthwise on the forefinger of the left hand, 
and begun on the side furthest from the 
point of the finger. Set the needle in four 
or five threads from the raw edge on the 
wrong side, and bring it out on the right. 
The stitch is made by putting the needle 
through the back of the loop of the thread, 
before it is drawn close, keeping the hand up¬ 
wards, so that the loop may lie all along 
the edge of the button-hole. The end of 
the thread is fastened in by working it over 
with the first few stitches. The stitches 
should be set in exactly to a thread, and one 
thread only should lie between them. 

The other method of making the stitch 
is to insert the needle at the back, in the same 
place as before described; the cotton is then 
taken between the finger and thumb of the 
right hand, and passed under the point of the 
needle, so that it comes from left to right. 
The needle should be drawn out at right 
angles to the direction -:»f the button-hole. If 
care be not taken to pass the cotton in the 
right way round the needle-point it will not 
produce button-hole stitch, but embroidery 
stitch. The bu->r>n-nole scissors, which 
formed part of our outfit, Avill now' come into 
use, and the holes must be cut by the thread 
with the most exact care, and should be pro¬ 
perly the riyfct way of the material, f <?., the 
selvage way. T r he length is proportional to 
the size of the button, being just long enough 
to reach across it. Beginners and little child¬ 


ren should tack the button-hole all round pre¬ 
vious to working with fine thread, to give 
some additional firmness, and to prevent the 
parts of the material from separating. Barred 
corners are usually made at the end of the 
button-hole, where the strain falls, but when 
they are cut across the material, or on the 
bias, both ends must be barred. Two long 
stitches are made across the button-hole, as 
foundations for the bar; on them eight 
button-hole stitches are taken, in a straight 
line. In teaching children to make the 
button-hole stitch, or, indeed, any stitch 
Which requires neatness in commencing and 
finishing off, it is a good plan to use 
coloured threads on white calico, passing 
on to white threads only when some dexterity 
has been acquired. 

Loops for receiving hooks are worked in 
the same stitch, over long loose stitches, taken 
four or five times in the same holes. Eyelet- 
holes made with a piercer, and used for insert¬ 
ing cords and strings, are worked round in 
buttonhole stitch, and the corners of under¬ 
clothing, where there is a strain of extra wear, 
should also be edged with it, in order to give 
strength. Buttons used to be made, not 
bought, and are still part of the work taught 
to the children in the Irish schools. They 
were edged with a row of button-hole stitch, 
and were famous for their excellent wear. I 
have seen a set of buttons out-wear the night¬ 
dress for which they were made, a wonderful 
thing in these days of continually sewing on 
new' buttons! 

What is called the “ hem stitch” is chiefly 
used now for the edges of pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs, and it stands in the place of all other 
trimming. Turn down rather a Made hem 
exactly to a thread, and tack it down firmly ; 
draw a thread or two close under the hem, 
pass the needle under two threads, and draw 
it out, the point being towards the breast; 
then put it back across the same threads , and 
out through the edge of the hem. This forms 
the stitch. In the case of muslin, or of fine 
linen, more threads must be drawn, and a 
greater number taken in each stitch. 

The edge for whipping must be cut evenly 
to a thread, and then divided into halves and 
quarters, three times the amount of fulness 
being allowed of the length of the piece to be 
trimmed. The strip of muslin or mull must 
be first hemmed, and then halved and quar¬ 
tered ; and for a beginner it is best to com¬ 
mence sewing the trimming to a piece of tape, 
as a tinner foundation for practice. Commence 
by rolling in the raw edge of the muslin very 
tightly with the left thumb upon the first 



finger of the hand, about eight or ten threads 
deep and on the wrong side.. In making each 
stitch put the needle in on the right side and 
bring it out on the wrong side, pointing it to 
the chest. Take the stitches evenly and at 
such distances as to draw up easily. The 
gathering-thread should be very smooth and 
strong, and may be drawn up at intervals of 
every two or three inches, and the same length 
of the whip is sufficient to roll down at a time. 
When a new thread is needful it must be 
taken at the halves and quarters. Draw up 
the fulness, and having regulated the halves 
and quarters with those of the material, upon 
which the frill is to be sewn, commence sew¬ 
ing, holding the frill next to you, and being 
careful that each stitch shall fall into the 


opening or the groove of the whip. The 
needle must be kept in a slanting position. 

Running tucks must be done by the most 
careful measurement, and the material must 
be measured from selvage to selvage, and laid 
down in a fold by a thread, so that a crease is 
fonned. The tuck is now' laid down to the 
required size, and the running is made in the 
crease. The stitches must be small and very 
regular, and several may be taken at once on 
the needle. Whenever many tucks are to be 
made, a piece of stiff paper may be used as a 
gage, so as to keep the distances between the 
tucks carefully. 

One of the most important things in plain 
neecllev'ork is, to understand the proper me¬ 
thod of putting on a patch. The patch itself 
must be cut exactly to a thread, and should 
be an inch, or more, larger in every way than 
the worn piece it is intended to replace, as 
well as matching it in every possible way, the 
pattern, in particular, being made to corre¬ 
spond. I need not say that, after all our care, 
the beauty of our patch will consist in its 
being, as nearly as possible, invisible. The 
patch must be placed on the decayed part of 
the garment to a thread, also on the right 
side. Then tack it on slightly, to hold it 
firmly in its place, and proceed to sew it along' 
the outer edges, taking especial care at the 
corners. Make the seam very flat and smooth,, 
and then cut out the worn piece by the thread 
on the wrong side, leaving sufficient to form a 
hem. After having nicked it a little at the 
four comers, to make the hem sit well, turn 
the edges in neatly and fell them down.. 
Although this may read somewhat easily in 
print, it is by no means easy to practice, and 
it must be patiently learnt till quite perfect. 
Flannel patches are herring-boned round, and 
sometimes they may be hemmed or felled on 
both sides, instead oi being sewn on one 
only. 

Tom or cut cloth is mended by a process 
called “ fine'drawing.” This is usually en¬ 
trusted to the hands of a skilful tailor, but 
there is no reason for this expense, as the 
stitch may be easily learnt and practised a t 
home. First the edges are made perfectly 
even, and the tvx> which are : to be joined 
must be held lengthwise on the forefinger of 
the left hand. Pass the needle, with its point, 
from you, through the edge of one piece, then 
point it to you and pass it through the edge 
of the other. Thus it will be seen that the 
stitches should be made through half the 
thickness of the cloth and then drawn closely 
together, without, however, laying one edge 
over the other. One stitch is taken alter¬ 
nately on each side. When the rent is 
mended, press the cloth with a hot iron on 
the wrong side, or, if on the right, place some¬ 
thing between the cloth and the iron to prevent 
injury to the former. 

As a change from plainer needlework, 
“ herring boning ” should be learnt here, and 



this, although used for flannel alone, is mo 
easily learnt on canvas. It is worked fro 
left to right, the canvas being held on the fir 
finger of the left hand; the stitches arc talc, 
above and below alternately, with about fo; 
threads between the top and the botto; 
stitches. It is used for the raw edge ( 
flannel, which is hardly ever hemmed, and th. 
edges should be cut to a thread. ; the selvage. 
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or list, must be cut off before flannel is used. 

It has a right and a wrong side, the latter 
being plain, and the former woolly. 

Marking in cross-stitch is amongst those 
old things which have been brought back to 
daily use by a change in the fashion. The 
stitch is formed by taking two threads each 
way, putting the needle in from the wrong 
side at the lower comer, then drawing it out 
and putting ii in on the right side top corner, 
and passing it out at the right hand lower 
corner. It is then inserted at the top left hand 
corner, and brought out at the left hand lower 
corner of the next stitch. Begin each letter 
separately, and work—in the end with the first 
two stitches. The thread should be fastened 
off on the wrong side at the end of every 
letter. It will be needful to leave from eight j 
to ten threads between each letter in working | 
on linen. The order in which the letters \ 
should be learnt is as follows :—First, the s 
straight; then the slanting ; and, lastly, the j 
ground. 

Of course, marking must be learnt on 
canvas, with a coarse darning, or wool-needle, 
and darning cotton; and large and small 
letters should be practised until they can 
be made perfectly. When this has been 
achieved, a proper sampler should be com¬ 
menced, which is made thus : Choose a fine 
piece of canvas, though not too fine, for your 


used as a means of improvement to the be¬ 
ginner in work, as it is an excellent exercise 
for seeing, and trains in neat habits of 
arranging work. I hope that the night-dress 
competition may inspire all our readers with 
the desire to make their own under-linen, and 
if they have carefully read and practised my 
instructions thus far, they are quite capable of 
undertaking the making of any, And every 
under-garment which can be manufactured by 
hand. " Dora de Blaquiere. 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 



HE Member of 
Parliament for 
Rochdale, in a 
recent speech on 


Fur Trade 
Amei ica, 
We trouble 
selves far 
much as to 


with 
said : 
our- 
too 
what 



specimen sampler, and purchase a quarter of 
a yard. This amount will be sufficient to form 
two, as it is half-a-yard wide ; and the width 
may be cut in two. The canvas must, of 
course, be cut to a thread, and if hem-stitching 
have not been learnt before, it may be taught 
by my previous instructions, while hemming 
these samplers. Capital letters are generally 
seven stitches high, and four threads are left 
between each. The small letters are worked 
on a single thread. Both large and small 
letters must be worked, and also the numerals. 

And now I think my instructions on stitches, 
and how to do them, and likewise on marking, 
are fairly concluded. It only remains for my 
readers to gather up the substance of their 
acquired knowledge, and to exemplify it if 
possible. In order to do this, I think the 
best method will be to make a kind of sampler, 
as the French nuns—who are beautiful needle¬ 
women—teach their pupils to do. The 
material used is a white linen, of a sufficiently 
fine texture to show the work to advantage. 
This has always seemed to me a most prac¬ 
tical idea, as it forms a kind of diploma, or 
certificate of merit to the owner, and shows 
her to be possessed of all the secrets of the 
art. 

Some of these samplers are ruffled or frilled 
all round, in order to show both whipping and 
gathering, the edges of the frills being hem¬ 
stitched, the hem on the square of linen in 
the centre being stitched, while tucks run 
across. Button-holes, eyelet-holes, and loops 
for hooks, patching, marking, herring-boning, 
&c., seem all to find their place, and the whole 
is so tastefully arranged that they form quite 
an ornament. I think one of these samplers 
should be one of the achievements of every 
girl in order to show her skill. 

Patchwork is another variety, which may be 


woman’s mission 
is. They don’t seem to have that difficulty 
in America. One grand mission of women 
is the education of the young. Go^ to the 
lii°h schools in Boston, or New York, or 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, or even 
across die border into our own territory, 
and go to them in Montreal, and see 
the bright, intelligent, and handsome 
girls who are conducting the education 
of the classes. In the neighbourhood 
of Boston I went to a college which 
owes its existence to the benevolence of 
one man, a M. Durant. It is a college 
mainly for the education 01 350 young 
ladies, from eighteen to three and twenty 
years of age, in their great mission of 
instruction of the young. In the States 
from 250,000 to 300,000 ladies are re¬ 
quired to conduct the schools tbrough- 
the country, and the Wellesley .Col- 
is an institution for the training 


out 

lege 


of such ladies. Bear in mind it is not 
a free college. The expense which a young 
lady incurs there is about T5 0 : } year, which 
embraces lodgings in a magnificent palatial 
building, and every advantage ot the college. 
These young ladies know their mission. They 
don’t lose one atom of their attractiveness 
because they take up that mission, but 
throughout the land they ore respected and 
loved for the usefulness of the employment 
which they have chosen. In Washington, 
when I visited the Treasury, the secretary, 
Mr. Sherman, told me with something of 
pride that they employed 650 women, young 
ladies, in that establishment. It is there that 
they manufacture the paper money. There 
had been times when they have had rather 
too great facilities for manufacturing, it. 
They manufacture the stamps to tax various 
articles, and I tolo. Mr. Sherman that if I 
could have my own way I could dispense with 
that particular work. Still, 650 women are 
employed in that establishment in the most 
important and most useful duties. We some¬ 
times in England doubt whether women will 
acquit themselves well in positions of power 
over other women, or in other positions in 
the general community ; but in Boston I 
went down with a kind friend, Governor 
Rice, to an establishment which, during 
his governorship of Massachusetts, he had 
in the main helped to establish. It was a 
model prison for women, and contained 450 
prisoners. The governor, or rather governess, 
was a woman. The doctor was a woman, the 
chaplain was a woman, the warders were 
women, and there was not a man in the estab¬ 
lishment—not a male except the poor little 
infants in the nurserv. I went with sadness 


through that institution, and looking at some 
of the faces, I said to Mrs. Atkinson, who 
is at the head of the establishment, and who 
is worth going all the way over to Boston to 
see, for she has the character and physique 
befitting the position which she holds—I said 
to her “ The faces of these poor women are 
almost all of a hopeless type.” “ Hopeless,” 
she replied — “ that is not a word 
we permit in this establishment, Mr. 
Potter, we hope for all.” We have heard 
about prison reform, but it did seem to me 
the angel of mercy in the shape of woman 
came with her blessing on that establishment. 
We looked at the solitary cells of these poor 
women, which they were allowed to decorate 
with a few pictures friends might give them— 
a few cuttings from an illustrated paper—or 
to grow in them a few ferns and flowers. As 
one poor woman said, “it is great kindness 
on their part to permit us this great favour.” 
In that nursery of poor children who had 
arrived when their mothers were in prison, it 
was a touching thing to observe the kindness 
of the head of the establishment to each 
mother and child, though but the child of a 
State prisoner. It was good to see the look 
of pleasure which passed across each mother’s 
face when a kindly notice was given of her 
child by the ladies who were visiting the 
prison, and I came away from that establish¬ 
ment glad to have seen the experiment, hopeful 
of its success, and confident that woman was 
not exceeding her mission in undertaking 
such a responsibility as was undertaken by 
Mrs. Atkinson and her able colleagues. 


MY LADY’S JEWEL CASE. 

By Clara Mateaux. 


“ Dumb jewels often, in their silent kind, 

More than quick words, do move a woman’s rrnndY 



and he further observes that, as 
“torches were made to light, so 
were jewels to wear,” a fact which 
seems to have been discovered from the earliest 


times, and practised in all parts of the world by 
all sorts of people. Here they all are, glittering 
and glistening as the sunlight falls upon them. 
If they could but speak, what curious talcs 
they would tell of dank mine, and rock, and 
sandy desert; of hidden depths, where human 
eye never peered and hand never touched but 
to reach forth these treasures, buried there for 
such centuries that man grows dizzy in think¬ 
ing of them. 

Maids and matrons of every degree have 
always loved to adorn themselves with such 
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pretty things, even as did the haughty Roman 
Empress Lollia, whose dress, hair, arms, and 
fingers, even at an ordinaiy wedding feast, 
were fairly hidden by strings of emeralds and 
pearls, valued at a sum equivalent to ,£40,000 
of English money. In our own history we 
read list upon list of such precious adornments 
worn by the early queens. Eleanor of Pro¬ 
vence, for instance, had, among her belong¬ 
ings, no less than forty-five golden clasps set 
with gems, various wands strung with rings, 
and eighty girdles set with most precious 
stones. 

In the “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland ” 
we read of a pretty scene, in which a prin¬ 
cess’s glittering jewels played their part in a 
very pleasant game :— 

“ Queen Mary was sufficiently amended on 
New Year’s Day to invite Randolph, the 
English ambassatlor, to dine with her; and 
being fully recovered on Twelfth Day, to give 
a brilliant entertainment at Holyrood and ball 
to her Court, she initiated the nobles and 
ladies of her household into the attractive 
friendly pastime called the ‘ fete of the bean,’ 
a game similar to the English observance of 
drawing for king and queen. The bean was 
concealed in the twelfth-cake, and whoever 
got it was to be treated as Sovereign for that 
evening. The bean in the Holyrood twelfth- 
cake fell to the lot of fair Mary Fleming on 
that festive night, and her royal mistress, the 
* Mary of Marys,’ indulgently humoured the 
frolics by arraying her in her own regal robes, 
and decorating her with her very choicest 
jewels, wearing none herself that evening, that 
the Queen of the Bean might shine peerless.” 

But, turning from the precious gems of 
these long-passed away queens, let me men¬ 
tion some of those that adorn the State crown 
of her present Majesty, and which any of you 
who care to visit the Tower may investigate for 
yourselves. It glitters with no less than three 
thousand and ninety-three valuable gems, the 
most interesting of which is, to my mind, a 
large semi-transparent ruby of the deep and 
intense colour of a ripe Morelia cherry, and of 
its natural size and shape, being pierced 
through with a smaller rubv. It is supposed 
to have been presented to the Black Prince by 
the celebrated Don Pedro, of Castile, most 
likely better known to our young readers 
as Pedro the Cruel. It was afterwards worn 
by the warlike Henry V. at the battle of 
Agincourt. In those days kings cared to 
show such treasures publicly, for many reasons, 
one of which was, perhaps, in this case, to 
prove that this king had not, as had happened 
to Plenry III. and others, been forced to pawn 
the English crown jewels for as large a sum 
as his business-like subjects—the citizens of 
London—chose to lend upon it. 

Rubies, some of you may be surprised to 
hear, when of a certain colour—the peculiar 
red of pigeon’s blood —large and without flaw, 
are even more rare and valuable than the dia¬ 
mond—which we somehow invariably place 
first of gems in our own estimate. That is 
why the wise man of old compared a good 
woman to the ruby, setting her even before 
this most precious thing, which in its rich 
splendour particularly captivates an oriental 
imagination. 

In this my lady’s casket, as in the Queen’s 
crown, are many diamonds, the glitter and 
sheen of which are incomparable. There are 
such things as coloured diamonds ; the King 
ol Saxony had a lovely green one, forming a 
clasp or button to his State hat. Russia has 
a red one. There is a celebrated blue dia¬ 
mond, and Mr. Meyer’s precious black dia¬ 
mond in the Great Exhibition, weighing 350 
carats, was so firm and hard that even dia¬ 
mond dust had no effect on it; and that is 
wonderful, as it can usually work through any¬ 
thing of its own kind, and by its use are 
engraved cameos, onyxes, cairngorms, and 
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other hard surfaces—as an old author has it, 
“ giving way to no sort of matter, neither fire 
or iron, but despisest all.” There are ‘brilliant ’ 
‘ rose,’ and table ‘ diamonds,’ set in rings and 
necklets, and as you may often hear these 
different names mentioned, perhaps it would 
be as well to know that these terms only apply 
to the manner in which the stones are cut, or 
‘ facetted,’and not to the gems themselves. 
Some three or four hundred years ago dia¬ 
monds were cut with four flat surfaces—these 
were called table diamonds. This was 
improved upon by the “rose,” which has 
usually twenty-four little triangular sides, 
and a flat base generally hidden in the 
setting. The still more effective ‘brilliant,’ 
that should be mounted with nothing be¬ 
hind it, is shaped something like two little 
pyramids placed foot to foot, the top ‘ lizel ’ 
which is the deepest, has most likely thirty- 
two jacets cut rinto its sides ; the lower half, 
or collet, twenty-four. These all reflect light 
to the best advantage, though the cutting off 
of so many slices of the stone seriously affects 
its weight and size. You know we always 
speak of these and other gems as weighing so 
many carats. By the bye, when they weigh 
over a hundred carats they are called “ Para¬ 
gons.” Thi term is derived from the 
“ Knara,” the name of a small vetch, the dried 
seed of which was of old used by the natives 
of the African Gold Coast to weigh either the 
gold dust or precious stones once so common 
in their land. 

Turning over these shining gems reminds us 
of the many strange histories attached to, 
and almost part of, certain special diamonds. 
All the world knows of the Orloff, lor instance. 
That splended “ Rose ” which shines in the 
sceptre of the Emperors of Russia is said to 
have once glittered as one of the eyes of an idol 
at Sheseringaysatan, from whence it was stolen 
by a venturesome French soldier. Ultimately 
the Princess Catherine of Russia bought it of 
a lucky Armenian, who received a heavy sum 
for it, besides a patent of nobility, and a 
pension for life. 

The “Pitt” or “Regent,” whichever you 
like to call it, now one of the most perfect 
and sparkling diamonds known, once lay all 
ignored and hidden in the mines of Ponteal— 
where it was discovered by a young slave. 
Closely watched and often searched, the 
miners had and have sma 11 chance of conceal¬ 
ment. This one, aware that he had picked 
up a stone of unusual size, worth venturing 
some pain for, cut, as though by accident, a 
gash in the calf of his leg. In this he hid the 
tiny stone, and being allowed to pass un¬ 
searched beyond the usual distance, escaped, 
wandering on until he reached the sea¬ 
shore, alone and unfriended, when he con¬ 
fided this strange secret to an English 
sailor, entreating to be taken on board, but 
the fellow being base and treacherous, pos¬ 
sessed himself of the poor Indian lad’s hidden 
treasure, then in the dark night flung him 
overboard, and in time obtained a thousand 
pounds for the little stone which had already 
caused so much mischief. 

And now just a few words concerning that 
glorious gem which the Lady of our land wore 
when she opened Parliament about a month 
ago—the Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of 
Light, which, uncut, was, I believe, the 
largest diamond ever known ; but, after being 
handed over by its owner, the Great Mogul, to 
a Venetian worker that it might be shaped, its 
size was so reduced that the same Great Mogul, 
would, in his wrath, most willingly have re¬ 
duced the clumsy Venetian by his head. As 
it was, he seized upon all he had, and left him 
sorrowing that the Mountain of Light had ever 
shone upon him. 

In those old days it was the treasure of 
India, and considered a talisman upon which 
the safety and honour of India depended. 


Tradition tells how, when Mohamed Shah, 
defeated and subdued, bent before his con¬ 
queror, the great Nadir Shah, he wore the 
royal stone glittering in his turban, and how, 
in a sort of stately mockery, the chieftain 
accepted this homage, and pretended to show 
him especial favour by insisting upon exchang¬ 
ing turbans, as was sometimes done among 
equals, yet a friendly condescension which the 
other would certainly have declined had it 
been possible to do so with safety. 

But, alas for India! the talisman passed from 
it in 1850, when the Punjaub was annexed by 
Great Britain, and, after being re-cut at a cost 
°f ^8,000, has become the property of “ the 
Empress of India,” of whose jewel-case it 
certainly forms the brightest ornament. 

Passing from our precious diamonds—which, 
after all, chemistry has proved to be nothing 
more nor less than mere combustible crystals 
of pure carbon, how difficult it is to believe 
it, even though we do know that there is no 
end to nature’s mysteries—we take up a ring 
set with a lovely blue sapphire, for remember 
all sapphires are not blue. From Ceylon it 
might be red, or yellow, or green, or rich 
golden brown; it might change its name, 
though not its nature, with its colour, and be 
called Oriental ruby, Oriental topaz, Oriental 
amethyst (it was believed that wine drank out 
of an amethyst cup had no effect on the senses), 
Oriental emerald, adamant spar, star-stone, or 
corundum But the blue sapphire I love best. 
It was of old considered a holy stone, because 
of its likeness to the pure skies, no doubt. It 
was held sacred to Apollo, and worn by his 
priests to preserve their minds from wrong 
thoughts. Its very rays killed all noxious or 
impure insects or reptiles that came within 
their influence; and it dulled when evil and 
wicked eyes gazed upon it. No wonder it has 
ever been prized and praised, for all good fan¬ 
cies cling about and beautify it. 

Of precious stones we are most familiar 
with the emerald, which our ancient, though 
mistaken writer, observes :—“ Passeth all 
grene thynges of grenesse.” This, too, was a 
sacred gem of old, when it figured in the 
ephod or breastplate of the priest. Once, too, 
it had the credit of chasing all evil spirits from 
its wearer, of restoring lost sight and memory, 
or of fading when friend or lover proved false 
and untrue. 

It would take us too long to remember 
or tell of all the gem lore hidden in this 
collection ; of the true topaz, from Ceylon, 
beloved of mariners because of its gift of inner 
radiance, that could give light where light was 
not, and also because, worn round the neck or 
arm, it was a charm against magic spells, 
banished melancholy, and calmed away terror 
and madness ; of chalcedony—a stone, not a 
gem—of which there are so many varieties; 
of the well-known blue turquoise, or Turkish 
stone, so precious if given—not bought— 
paling and changing when the wearer is sick 
or sorry, or when danger is nigh. In most 
parts of Russia every engagement-ring must 
contain a turquoise, even if it is only humbly 
mounted in tin—a ring which the wearer must 
never part with if she values the love and 
truth of the giver. This belief in the symbolic 
meaning of precious stones still lingers in Ger¬ 
many, and as I close the casket I cannot do 
better than give you a list of the different 
meanings attached by Germans to the various 
stones most usually met with :—turquoise, 
success and faithfulness; amethyst, control 
of passions; diamond, innocence; emerald, 
happiness ; sardonyx, conjugal fidelity; 
topaz, friendship; sapphire, repentance and 
purity; ruby, oblivion and grief; garnet, 
fidelity to promises ; aqua marine, misfortune; 
opal, hope; bloodstone, courage and discre¬ 
tion ; crysolites, preservation frem folly; and 
agate, long life and health. 
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WILL AND SELF-WILL. 

“ ‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way ! ’ 
Do you really believe that, mamma ? ” 
said Ethel, a tall, fair-haired girl, as she sat 
down on a stool at the feet of a gentle-looking 
lady in widow’s dress. 

“ Yes, darling. I really do believe it; but 
you know there is ‘ no rule without an ex¬ 
ception.’ But, pray, what has brought this 
proverb into your mind ? ” 

“ Well, mother mine, you know how I have 
been looking forward to go to the concert in 
the schoolroom this 
evening, and, knowing 
you could not bear the 
heat and fatigue, I had 
arranged to go with 
Maggie Rawson. I 
called on my way home 
to ask her what time 
she would be ready, 
when she told me she 
was just going to send 
a note to say she was 
not able to accompany 
me. Did you ever know 
anything so disappoint¬ 
ing ? ” and Ethel puck¬ 
ered up her fair young 
forehead into some 
rather wilful - looking 
creases. 

“ But, Ethel, Maggie 
is quite as disappointed 
as you are—is she not ? 

I remember hearing her 
say that she expected to 
enjoy the evening.” 

“ Oh, yes. At least, 

I suppose she is sorry 
—she said she was; but 
if she really, truly, 
wished to go, and made 
up her mind she would, 

I’m sure she could 
manage it.” 

“ How manage it ? ” 
asked Mrs. Farrar. 

“ Why, if she had 
tried to persuade her 
mamma to let her go, 

I’m sure she would have 
had her consent,” re¬ 
plied Ethel. 

“ But, no doubt, 

Maggie felt there was 
some good reason for 
her staying at home ? ” 

“ Of course she thinks 
it a good reason, but / 
can’t see any reason in 
it. A letter came by 
this morning’s post, 
saying that tiresome 
brother of hers at Cam¬ 
bridge had got hurt at 
football, and would be 
unable to attend lec¬ 
tures for a week or two. 

So Mrs. Rawson has 
determined to start by 


“ Yes, she could; but if anyone ever 
willed anything, I’m sure I willed to go to¬ 
night, and yet, you see, the way is quite 
blocked up for me. I can’t go alone; ” and 
poor Ethel looked very disconsolate. 

“ Well, my dear, you’ll find there will be 
times in your life when the way will be 
‘ blocked up,’ as you call it; but I trust you 
will rejoice afterwards that your 1 will’ does 
not always make a ‘ way’ for itself.” 

“ Of course, mamma dear, I don’t think we 
should always have our own way about every¬ 
thing, but I fancy Maggie gives in too much. 



YOU HAVE WON A TREASURE, AND I HAVE LOST ONE. 


the first train to¬ 
morrow morning to nurse him and keep him 
company, whilst he is obliged to remain in¬ 
doors, and Maggie thinks she must help her 
mother pack up, just as if a servant could not 
do that! ” 

“ A servant might do that, perhaps, but 
you forget that as Mrs. Rawson will be leaving 
home so soon there may be many little in¬ 
structions to give to Maggie, so that the 
household arrangements may suffer as little as 
possible from the mistress’s absence. I cannot 
see, though, what this little event has to do 
with your favourite proverb. I suppose, by 
your own showing, that if Maggie persisted 
in her own ‘ will ’ she could get her way ? ” 


Don’t you remember at the end ot last term, 
when I had so many papers to prepare 
for examination, I said one day I had such 
mountains of work, I could not see my 
way clear? You laughed, and said ‘Never 
fear ; use the magical lever of strong will, 
and you’ll be able even to clear away the 
“ mountains.” ’ Ever since then, whenever I 
have anything difficult to do, I think of what 
you said, and it always helps me.” And Ethel 
laid her head on the lap of that dear mother 
who was ever ready with loving words to 
cheer and guide her only child. 

“I’m indeed glad and thankful to be a help 
to my daughter, to do what she has to do 
bravely and cheerfully, yet I fear sometimes 


she is inclined to make a wrong use of the 

proverb. It is perfectly true that frequently a 
strong, earnest, persevering will accomplishes 
the task it sets itself; but never forget that 
the ‘ will ’ maybe a selfish one, and the ‘ way * 
one which brings discomfort on others. We 
can only safely 4 will ’ when we know the ‘ way ’ 
to be in accordance with the Highest Will. 
Now, run upstairs and take off your hat, and 
come down again with the ‘ will ’ to pass a 
happy evening, and I fancy we shall find the 
‘ wav-’” 

“After all, mamma, I can’t help thinking 
Maggie is too soft and 
yielding,” said Ethel, 
as she popped her head 
in again at the door, 
for she was rather fond 
of persisting in an 
opinion. 

“ Be careful, my girl, 
how you judge ! Re¬ 
member, there are al¬ 
ways the little ‘ wheels 
within wheels ’ in every 
home.” 

An hour later, with 
curtains drawn, lamp 
lighted, a bright, brisk 
fire looking as cheery 
as fires are wont to do 
in cosy parlours on 
frosty nights, our young 
friend resumed her seat, 
saying : 

‘ Mamma, if you 
want to make me 
‘happy and good,’ you 
must employ this even¬ 
ing in telling me some 
little tale of your early 
life. You know I al¬ 
ways listen to them like 
a good child—moral 
and all! ” 

“ You shall have, 
then,” said Mrs. Farrar, 

“ a little history in 
which I was partly con¬ 
cerned, and which bears 
upon the subject of our 
late conversation. Like 
you, Ethel, when I was 
young I had an intense 
admiration for people 
of spirit and determi¬ 
nation, and, I’m afraid, 
something like a feeling 
of contempt for those 
who, in my hasty judg¬ 
ment, showed a want of 
these qualities. ” 

“ You judge hastily, 
mamma!” cried Ethel. 
“I should have thought 
you were the very 
essence of cautious 
judgment from your 
babyhood.” 

“ All, Ethel, you 
mistake there, as this 
episode in my life will prove—though that, 
perhaps, more than anything else, helped me 
to become as careful as I now am. As you 
know, your grandpapa was a medical man. 
One of his patients was an old lady—a child¬ 
less widow—one of those fklgetty, exacting 
beings who seem sent into this world for the 
express purpose of giving those around them 
the opportunity of exercising the grace of 
forbearance. With her lived a companion, 
a Miss MacGeorge, apparently seven or eight, 
and twenty when we first made her acquaint¬ 
ance. She was ladylike and sensible, and my 
father and mother being very kind and hospit¬ 
able, and knowing her life must be a trying 
one, invited her to our house whenever Mrs- 
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Foster would spare her. As time went on I 
wondered liow she could possibly submit to 
all the annoyances and trials caused by the 
irascible old lady, and I ventured more than 
once to hint to Aiice MacGeorge that I 
thought she was rather stupid and spiritless 
to do so, but she would only smile, and with 
rather a sad look, say she ‘ felt sure she ought 
not to give up her situation yet.’ Even my 
gentle mother used sometimes to think it was 
a pity she should waste her sweet ways on so 
ungrateful A woman, and papa, looking at it 
an a business light, said he could see some 
sense in it if there were any likelihood of 
a legacy; but everyone knew there was no 
chance 'of that, as Mrs. Foster’s income died 
with her. Things continued in this state for 
five years, and I was more and more convinced 
that, dear and nice as Alice MacGeorge was 
in every other respect, she was sadly wanting 
in energy and ‘ spirit,’ as I called it. 

“ One day mamma and I were seated in our 
little breakfast-room, when we saw a gentle¬ 
manly-looking man walking up the garden, a 
stranger to us, but, of course, it was not an 
uncommon thing for papa to have a visitor with 
whom we were unacquainted, and we thought 
no more about him. 

“ Presently our door opened, and papa 
brought in this visitor, introducing him as 
‘ Mr. Conyers—a gentleman who has come 
to run away with our friend Miss MacGeorge.’ 

‘ ‘ I’m afraid I showed more astonishment than 
was perfectly compatible with good breeding ; 
for, girl-like, I looked upon Alice, who was 
decidedly two or three years past thirty, as a 
•confirmed old maid. 

“ Mr. Conyers evidently noticed my look of 
wonderment, for he smiled and said, ‘ Yes; 
we have waited long, the doctor will tell you 
our history, but I wished to thank you myself 
for the great kindness you have shown Alice. 
She has told me how 'many times she would 
have given in had she not had your friendship 
to cheer her on.’ 

“ Of course mamma expressed the pleasure 
.this friendship had afforded us, and how she 
hoped there was a happy future for them 
both. After a little general conversation Mr. 
Conyers took his departure, greatly to my 
relief, fori was brimming over with curiosity 
to hear the romance. Papa then told us all 
about it. It appeared that Alice’s father was 
a practical engineer in a fair way of business, 
but dying suddenly just after he had met with 
some heavy losses, it was found there was only 
just enough money left to clear his debts, and 
a very small sum, sufficient to keep Alice for 
a few weeks until she could hear oi some 
situation. Being cheerful and industrious, and 
possessing good health, and above all having 
a ‘ true and living faith ’ in the Father of the 
fatherless, she was not overwhelmed, and felt 
sure some way would be shown to her by 
which she might earn a living. 

‘ ‘ About six months before this she had become 
engaged to Mr. Conyers, who was in every 
way worthy of her, but having to depend en¬ 
tirely on his own exertions, he had gone .to 
Japan on some business speculation. Alice 
soon had the offer of a home which seemed 
likely to be just what she needed. A friend 
of her father’s, who had known her for years, 
hearing how she was left, immediately asked 
her to help her with her home duties, offering 
her a small salary.. A few hours after a letter 
was brought in directed to her father. It bore 
•\he Australian post mark, and on opening it, 
it was found to have come from the son of a 
former employe of Mr. Macgeorge, who had 
also lately died, and his letter enclosed an 
address to which the first instalment of some 
money left in trust with Mr. Macgeorge was to 
tbc forwarded. The executors, finding no notice 
of this amongst the papers, were at a loss to 
understand this letter, until a day or two after, 
when, discovering a small drawer that had 


been overlooked, they found a memo¬ 
randum, certifying that Mr. Macgeorge had 
had £200 entrusted to him to be paid by 
quarterly instalments of £10 each to this young 
man. Here was perplexity. All creditors 
must share alike ; and though the sum lost by 
each would be comparatively small, great was 
poor Alice’s distress to think there should be 
the slightest taint of disgrace on her dear 
father’s memory. There was no sleep for her 
that night, and the next morning, as she sat 
at her lonely breakfast, wondering whether 
there could be any way found to dispel this 
cloud, she took up the newspaper as it lay 
beside her, and turning it over listlessly, her 
eyes rested on the words, “ Wanted a lady 
as companion,” &c., reading almost mechani¬ 
cally until she noticed the salary offered. 

“ It was liberal; and the thought struck her, 
May this not be a way out of my difficulty ? 
Rending it again, she saw there were no duties 
mentioned but those she could conscientiously 
undertake, and she resolved at once to answer 
the advertisement, praying that if it were God’s 
will she might thus have the power of paying 
ofi this trust money. The executors thought 
ker scheme rather a foblish one, and strongly 
advised her at first not to attempt it, but seeing 
her distress, one of them kindly offered to 
take the responsibility upon himself. This 
she gratefully declined, being convinced that 
whilst she could work it was her first duty to 
dear off the. debt herself. Having succeeded 
in obtaining the situation, she wrote to Mr. 
Conyers telling him just how matters stood 
and of her resolve. He was greatly troubled 
when he received the news, more especially as 
the business he had undertaken had not suc¬ 
ceeded so well as he had anticipated, so that 
he was obliged to leave her to struggle on 
alone. At the end of five years, however, 
he had succeeded sufficiently to return and 
claim his bride, just as she had paid the last 
instalment of the^200. 

“ Neither mamma nor I could restrain 
our tears when papa finished speaking, my 
emotion being caused as much by remorse for 
my own mistaken judgment as joy for Alice’s 
happiness, and I earnestly entreated that this 
noblewoman might have her wedding cele¬ 
brated at our house. 

“ And so it was—and I was her bridesmaid, 
and I really think there was a tender spot in my 
heart even for Mrs. Foster when I saw her 
kiss Alice and heard her say to Ml\ Conyers, 
with something of a tremor in her voice. 
‘You have won a treasure, and I hr-e lost 
one.’ 

“ And I never was so impressed with the 
proverb as when I heard papa say to the bride, 

‘ I shall always think of you, Mrs. Conyers, 
when I hear the words, “ where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” ’ And that was the ‘spiritless 
woman without any will.’ ” 

Ethel looked thoughtful when her mother 
ceased speaking. 

“ I’ll be careful how I judge of Maggie,” 
she said ; “ she may be one of those quiet, un¬ 
selfish girls who can resolve to do what is 
right and noble, though it be at the cost of 
her own comfort.” 

“Very probably, Ethel, and always bear in 
mind that ‘ will and self-will ’ are not synony¬ 
mous terms.” 


VARIETIES. 

W Oman’s Power. —Wonderful is the 
power of woman to rule the world, to do 
what she will with it, if she but cares to 
wield it. But the one spring of her power 
is the spring of the divine power, and of 
the power that lies in all nobleness and 
goodness—the power to love, to serve, to save. 
Seize it once more, and the world is at your 
feet.— Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

Greatness of mind is not shown by admit¬ 
ting small things, but by making small things 
great under its influence. He who can take 
no interest in what is small, will take false 
interest in what is great; he who cannot make 
a bank sublime* make a mountain ridicu¬ 
lous.— Ruskin . 

Hidden Mountains. 

The bird sang him a lay and he listened 
enchanted. 

He made -with a pen nine separate strokes. 

Buried Towns. 

I wonder by what rule you did this sum ? 

There were many doors and gates to pass 
through. 

A Retroof. —The Rev. Rowland Hill one 
day heard two of his domestics disputing as to 
which of them should wash the hall, each 
declaring that it was not her business. 
Sending them both out on an improvised 
errand, the eccentric clergymen took up the 
mop himself, and when, upon returning, they 
found him busy at his self-imposed work, they 
each warmly protested against his being en¬ 
gaged in so menial an occupation. “Pooh! 
pooh ! ” said he, “ It’s not your business, 
Peggy; nor yours, Jane ; so it must be mine, 
I suppose!” It scarcely needs to be men¬ 
tioned that the hall was regularly cleansed 
after this without any dispute. 

Overdress. —Of all the snares that beset 
young girls, none are more dangerous than the 
love of dress. Mothers should be on the alert 
to guard their daughters against it. Elder 
sisters should not forget that )T>ung eyes are 
looking at them as examples, and are much 
more impressed by the living models before 
them than by any amount of “good advice.” 
Nothing is of greater importance than the 
companionship permitted to young girls. Mot 
only do overdressed companions induce the 
wish in themselves to overdress, but, if the 
gratification is denied, covetousness, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness are 
very likely to find birth in hearts that might be 
otherwise full of better feeling. An undue 
love of overdress has been only too frequently 
the cause of ruin both of body and soul.— 
Leisure Hour. 

Answer to Decapitation and Cur¬ 
tailment (page 143).—Stone, Tone, Ton, 
On, O. 

Answer to Square Words (page 143). 
JANE CLAW 

ABEL PA T H 

NELL ANNA 

ELLA W EAR 

Value of a Garden. —What daughter 
ever forgets the home where she has cultivated 
her little garden, and year after year been so 
happy in the blossoms which have been borne 
upon the plants she has watered and tended 
with such patient care ? Parents, brothers, 
sisters, the dear old home, all come back to 
her, though years may have passed away, in 
the scent or bloom of every flower. The 
family is seldom unhappy whose dwelling is 
surrounded with shady trees, and whose 
garden is gay with cultivated plants. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES 

I. No charge is made for answering questions, 

JI. All correspondents to give initials or pseu¬ 
donym . 

JII. The Editor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

JV. No direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. All questions must be brief\ clearly worded, 
written upon one. side of the paper only , and 
addressed to the Editor of Tu e Girl’s Own Paper, 
56, Paternoster-rose, London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen , or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement will be 
inserted, 

N.B. Answers, as a rule , arc published about a 
month after the question reaches the Editor. 


WORK. 

Papa’s Pet. —You may knit a pair of muffatees, and 
finish them with a crochet edge. Cast on 68 
stitches, and knit like a stocking, in a pattern of 
two plain, and two purl alternately. They may be 
as long as you like. Then finish them at the edge 
with a crochet edge of several rounds of double 
crochet, making a chain of three stitches and 
missing three. 

Competitor and Rose F.—The rules of compe¬ 
tition for the night-dresses do not require the 
embroidery to be made by the competitor her¬ 
self. We have given the simplest patterns, and 
the small quantity of embroidery required for 
trimming them will be very inexpensive. 

Tillie and Rosie. —For a birthday present for your 
r/.other, which will not exceed what you may 
have to spend, we think that “My Work Basket ” 
may be safely consulted. 

Anxious Annie. —The embroidery on pockctliandker- 
chicfs is usually done in satin-stitch, which you 
would not find difficult to learn from one already 
worked in that style, 2. Unless we knew what 
your acquirements were, we could not suggest to 
you how to earn any money, particularly as you say 
that you can do none of our competitions well; 
which are on various subjects. 

F. E. R. N.—i. We do not think Eis-wool, satisfac¬ 
tory in wear, and we should recommend Shetland or 
two-thread “Lady Betty” in preference. 2. A 
cloud ” is a long scarf; were the shape a square, 
it would be a shawl, or, if small, a handkerchief. 
Half a yard wide and two yards long are the usual 
dimensions of a “cloud.” 3. You are too old for 
our competitions. 

Annie H. P.—Yes, you may wash the new calico 
before making the night-dress for the competition, 
and you may also purchase the embroidery. But, 
please to observe that our examples are of the 
simplest character, as the work, and not the trim¬ 
ming, is our especial object. 

A. B. C.—1. We cannot supply you with the shape of 
a pinafore, as we do not issue paper-patterns. 
2. The materials most suitable for school-room use 
are brown-holland, linen, or crash. 

Saucie. —Consult “ My Work Basket.” 

Spring Flowers. —We know of no other way of dis¬ 
posing of your water-colours better than at a good 
shop. If they be good they will be purchased at once, 
and the people, without hesitation, will fix the price 
they are prepared to give. By going to several 
shops you would obtain a fair idea of their value to 
the trade. 2. Lessons in china painting can be 
obtained at. many places in London. We shall 
insert an article on the subject soon. 

Perseverance. —The best method of obtaining work 
would be to advertise that you were willing to go 
out by the day to ladies’ houses. 

Alberta Ditmas. —You may use paper patterns for 
the night-dresses. 2. The work should be sent to 56, 
Paternoster-row. 

Mary F. T.—We do not know any prettier border 
than one of moss, unless a plain thick ball-fringe 
would do. 

M ignonette. —Send the night-dress to 56,Patcrnoster- 
row, E.C., by Parcels’ Delivery 2. They must be 
gored in the skirt. 

Rag Bag. —The long stitch about which you inquire 
in the octagon basket and satchel needs no further 
explanation, as the illustration shows clearly what 
it is. Put in the needle at the back, and put it in 
again at the front; this will make one long stitch. 
The patterns have been chosen for their extreme 
simplicity, and all necessary explanations have 
already been supplied, if not in letter-press, at 
least in our illustrations. They only require com¬ 
mon attontion. 2. Any other pattern will suffice 
equally wcH as the spray of vine-leaves for the 
hanging pocket should you find a difficulty in 
tracing that. 

Sarah H.—We do not think that a “ Lady’s Knitted 
Night-Cap ” would be of sufficient general interest 
for us to spare so much space as such a recipe 
would occupy. In “ My Work-Basket,” page 60, 
there is a simple pattern of an “ Old Lady’s Hood,” 
which you might find equally useful. 

Reader. —There is no name for the stitch in which 
the scarves arc made, it being the simplest style of 
crochet. 


Miss V. (Bridlington).—We have several times given 
the directions for enlarging the satchel to be worked 
in the competition—viz., by means of dividing the 
pattern into squares. 

Nil Dksperandum. —The answer to your queries was 
published under your own initials,"as you gave no 
pseudonym. 

Bessie. —We do not know “Victoria crochet,” at 
least, under that name. What is it like ? 

A Knitter. —To make a baby’s shoe you will require 
two needles (size No. 14.) and three-ply fleecy 
wool. Then cast on eleven stitches, and increase 
two at tke end of every row (that is, one before each 
of the last two stitches 1 ) until there be twenty-nine. 
Knit six rows, knit eighteen stitches, and take off 
the remaining eleven stitches on to a thread of 
wool, to free the needle. Knit twenty-eight rows. 
Cast on eleven stitches, to match the back of the 
shoe already done. Knit five rows. In the next 
following rows decrease two at the toe-end, until 
there be nineteen left. Then decrease two at the 
end of every row, until there be eleven. Cast off 
now, and carry on the wool, and take up the 
stitches all round the top of the shoe—of which 
there will be thirty-six. First row, knit two, bring 
the wool forward, knit two together, twice over, 
knit twenty-one rows, and cast off. Lastly, sew 
the shoe carefully together on the inside by the 
edge-loops, and gather the toe down flatly. 2. A 
stationer is the right person to whom you should 
apply far pens and any article belonging to his 
trade. 

Violet.—I t is likely that an article may shortly be 
given in this Magazine on the subject of knitting. 
“ Miss Ryder’s Knitting Cards” can be procured 
at any fancy work shop. 

Kate. —Consult our rules for the competitions. 

Kate (of Bath).—You may find some suggestions for 
using-up odds and ends of -wool »y referring to our 
“ Work Basket.” Very effective and harmonious 
blendings or contrasts of colours—formed some¬ 
what like those in harlequin-skeins of wool—may 
be worked on canvas having a certain degree of 
uniformity and method, though at random so far 
as any regular pattern is concerned. 

DRESS. 

Tillie and Rosie. —Put one row 7 of wide military 
braid oh your tight-fitting jacket and a row of 
narrow on cither side of it. 

Bkrengaria.— The most suitable material for a con¬ 
firmation dress is white cashmere. The veil should 
be square, of about a yard and a half in quantity of 
wide net. Ornaments arc unsuitable for such an 
occasion. 

E. A. H.— We cannot give you any recipe for pre¬ 
venting the hair from coming off a muff that has 
been reduced to such a condition through exposure 
to damp. 

Bunty. —It is still the fashion to •wear short dresses 
in the evening. 

Vixen. —1. \cs, it is quite practicable to change the 
shape of a beaver hat, such as now worn. Inquire 
at any milliner’s respecting cost, and who would 
undertake the alteration of it. We do not give 
advertisements in our correspondence columns. 
2. A good and inexpensive fancy-dress for a young 
girl of fourteen would be a Watteau, or a Chelsea 
or Dresden china. The entire costume of sattccn— 
white ground, avd coloured sprigs or bouquets, and 
a short plain blue sattccn skirt to the ankles. The 
upper skirt should be well looped up. The bodice 
laced down the back, square-cut in the front, 
elbow hanging sleeves and lace trimmings. The 
stockings of a colour depending on the colour of 
the flowers of the tunic. The shoes should have 
buckles, and the hair should be turned back over 
a cushion and powdered, and a few curls should 
hang behind the ear. A cap may be worn if you 
mean to represent the style of Chelsea china, and 
then the hair need not be powdered. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aunt Letta has a canary that is suffering from 
bronchitis or severe cold. She ought to place it in 
a clean, dry cage, and hang it in a well-aired, warm 
room. Place every morning in its fresh water fifteen 
drops of paregoric, half a teaspoonful of glj-cerine, 
and a bit of gum arabic as big as a pea. Feed on 
the ordinary white-and-black canary-seed, and, 
until it is well, give it a little hemp sparingly. 

Irish Girl. —We have alread)' arranged for articles 
on Etiquette. They will be written by an 
authority—Arden Holt. 

Beatrice. —Thank you for j’our very thoughtful, 
sensible letter. It is a pleasure to reply to it. It 
has been well said by a great man that out of the 
poorest sermon he ever heard his soul could gather 
a ray of comfort. So, too, from Rusk in’s pamphlet, 
to which you refer, there is much good to be 
gathered—much practical instruction for your 
“ daily round and common task.” But beware of 
taking all the utterances of a man, no matter how 
great or worthy, on trust. The sacred Scriptures 
are the only safe rule of life. Receive its precepts 
and counsels regularly and reverently, and “ put 
not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, in 
whom there is no help.” We shall always be 
pleased to hear from you. 


L’Esperance. —We regret that we cannot find room 
for the particulars of your Anti-Slang Association. 

Jessie. —As a rule we avoid translations, and we are 
over-stocked with accepted and unused manu¬ 
scripts. Try somewhere else—some magazine less 

known. 

Miss A. Carter. —See answer to “ Flora,” p. 144. 

Goldfinch. —We shall give an article on flower- 
painting as soon as we can crowd one in. 

AglAIA. —The trimming need not.be your own work, 
but should be clearly stated on the ticket attached 
to it containing your name, ike. 

A Scotch Lassie. —Of course ages arc taken into 
account; that is the reason why we require them 
written upon the tickets. 

M. J. F.—and Walter W. F.— To the former.— 
1. You should not write to us for Miss Ryder’s 
knitting cards, for we do not keep them, and if we 
were set up with a fancy shop, which we are thank¬ 
ful to say we are not, we could not send the 
needles to you, as you are careless enough not 
to send your address. 2.. We do not work in 
quarters of years. If you will send 7s. 8d. for 
the year’s subscription the monthly parts shall 
be forwarded to you. To the latter.—The above is 
an answer to )-our complaint that our publisher has 

, not replied to your wife’s letter, and we arc sorry 
to find that we cannot respond to your angry 
request to return the eighteen pence “ immediately,” 
as you also have forgotten to give us your address. 

Sissie. —See answer to “ Flora,” p. 144. 

Poppy. —See answer to “ Jessie.” 

J. Criss. —The heading of this paper is adapted from 
a photograph of a beautiful statue executed in 
marble, in the possession of Mr. S. C. Hall. Mrs. 
Banks’ “ God’s Providence House ” can be had 
of any bookseller 

Conservative.—T he accent is on the first syllable. 

Dolly. —1. You should learn from a book. 2. We 
arc inscrti>g valuable articles on crewel-work, 
which will tell you all you want to know. 

Ellen A. Sutton. —You arc too old to compete for 
a prize, but can try for a certificate. 

Jessica.— Count the words as already described to 
other correspondents. Thank you for the funny 
anecdote. 

M. E.—We shall have an article on the subject 
soon. 

Jessie L. L.—We are aslihmcd to find that any of our 
readers should think the bed-satchels too good for 
the poor hospital patients. They require them 
much more than you aud your friends. You may 
not execute the picture on spring, for our competi¬ 
tion, in oils. 

Isabelle Hunter.—T hank you for your letter. 

Annie M. W. (Great Horton) and Maggie Elliot 
are both desirous of some home cmploj-ment which 
will be remunerative. We can scarcely do better 
than refer them to the story running through this 
paper, called “A Sister’s Love,” which relates to 
the endeavours of a young girl to obtain such occu¬ 
pation. There is a special training needed for 
every department of work professedly of a remun¬ 
erative character, and this usually leads the student 
without the doors of her own home. With reference 
to fancy work, including crochet and crewel em¬ 
broidery, there is scarcely any market for cither. 
People like working for their own use, or amuse¬ 
ment, but do not care to buy it. 

Susie H. —1. The competition work, of every descrip¬ 
tion, should be sent to our office. 2. The meaning 
of the saying, “ Noblesse oblige ,” is simply this— 
that nobility of descent placed those of high birth 
under the obligation of acting nobly, and of enter¬ 
taining only the highest sentiments of honour and 
of chivalry. 

E. P. C.—You would probably find what you require 
in “Burke’s Peerage” and in his “Vicissitudes 
of Families,” both of which books )-ou ought to be 
able to find in any public library. 

Floy. — You are quite welcome to choose your own 
subject for the essay. It is most likely that we 
shall insert the prize essays in The Girl’s Own 
Paper. We recommend you to pay especial at¬ 
tention to both your spelling and writing, which 
need much improvement. Do not feci discouraged 
because no one at present seems to care what pro¬ 
gress you make in your education, but remember 
that you should act from a still higher motive, and 
in obedience to the divine precepts—“ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” “Not 
slothful in business,” “ Whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily, as unto the Lord.” 

Pearl. —The quotation which you intend to make 
is— 

“ O ! call us not weeds, 

We are flowers of the sea,” 

a - j is to be found in a poem by Eliza Cook. 

(Muriel.—A t any artists’ colourmen you can obtain 
price lists of the pigments required for painting 

. upon china. 

Fern. —1. The elergjman and his wife are expected 
to visit all the parishioners, “well-to-do” as well 
as otherwise, but there is no such obligation 
resting on their family; it would be altogether 
voluntary on their part. 2. It is not necessary 
that you should call upon the friends with whom 
you have had afternoon tea, unless it were an im¬ 
portant description of entertainment to which a 
formal invitation had been received. 
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In olden days, when Bess was Queen, 
I-Ier ladies forth did ride 
To gather May-dew from the flowers, 
At early morning-tide. 


“ Beauty,” said they, “ to those belongs 
Who magic May-dew use; 

’Twill brighter make their eyes, and dye 
Their cheeks with roseate hues.” 


Since then a bird upon a tree 
To little maids doth sing— 

“ Rise early, bathe your glowing cheek 
With water from the spring.” 
























































































ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ON rover’s PEAK. 

Fred was full of excitement the next morning about 
a boating party that had been planned after the lecture 
in the Town Hall was over. Many friends of the vicar 
and his family had found their way to Seabright, for 
the town had of late years become a favourite resort. 
Already some pleasant picnics, boating excursions, 
and inland expeditions had been the result of so many 
of the same set meeting down at the seaside. 

On the present occasion various old acquaintances 
were invited—the Ashleys—mother, daughter, and son 
—also Mrs. Lester and her two lovely daughters. 
The vicar in his rambles had encountered a couple of 
college friends, who were curates still, not having 
been equally fortunate with himself in getting prefer¬ 
ment in the Church. 



“ANNIS, I SHOULD HAVE FALLEN BUT FOE YOU.” 


[All rights reserved.^ 
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Over-worked, tired men they were, 
who had come from their densely-crowded 
London parishes to snatch, if possible, 
renewed vigour, health, and spirits from 
the salt-laden sea breezes. 

Thegood-natured vicar gave these over¬ 
done men invitations on every possible 
opportunity. He wished to scatter as 
much pleasure as could be obtained over 
their brief time of recreation, so no little 
festivity was talked of, but he was sure 
“ Kenrick and Laurie ” would gladly 
join the party. 

Of course they were to be at this boat¬ 
ing excursion; he made it a special 
point theyv;should.be invited. 

Poor I- red Venn limped about noisily 
from room to room, leaning on his 
crutches, and giving many and various 
orders about cold chicken and ham and 
sandwiches and salad. He interfered 
with the packing of the baskets, hinder¬ 
ing Annis and bewildering Josh far 
more than he assisted them. 

But everybody tolerated Fred’s worry¬ 
ing; his ill-health, his lameness, made 
him like a spoiled and petted child in 
his home. 

“Areyou goingwithus, Paul Tench?” 
he asked suddenly. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know. You seem be¬ 
wildered in a maze of thought. To see 
your solemn face one would imagine we 
were all about to emigrate to some lonely 
and desolate land, instead of going out 
to luncheon on ‘ Rover’s Peak.’ ” 

“Emigration may not be a far-away 
event for some of us,” retorted Paul, 
moodily. 

“Far enough away for you, at any 
rate, Master Paul, whatever Kenrick 
and Laurie may do,” said Fred, nodding 
to the two curates who stood looking on 
at the busy preparations. 

“ I don’t know that emigration is un¬ 
likely for me. I may have to go abroad 
to seek my fortune some day,” replied 
Paul, without a glimmer of a smile on 
his face. 

Annis looked up at him quickly, and 
her watchful eyes at once detected he 
was in bitter earnest; some mental 
worry dr physical depression bad clouded 
his brow and banished the colour from 
his face, the brightness from his eyes. 
He looked out of spirits, and even ill. 

Fred laughed at his grave reply, treat¬ 
ing it as a jest. 

“Very fine! But fellows like you, 
with full purses, don’t generally have to 
seek their fortunes. Here Josh, lend 
me a hand with this ball of twine. You 
packed this basket with a pitchfork, I 
think, and used the legendary ‘ hot 
needle and burning thread.’ We shall 
have all the contents tumbling about the 
boat if we don’t take care.” 

They had hired two large boats, Fred, 
his cushions and crutches, taking up the 
best part of one of them. But he found 
room for bright-eyed, merry little Nellie 
Lester beside him, because there would 
be “ no fun” without her, he said. 

The vicar and Mr. Laurie had a place 
also, and Paul attempted to step in after 
them, but was speedily ordered back by 
imperious Fred. ^ 

“No, no, we wonit have you, Paul 
Tench; jump into the other boat, and 


help Annis to entertain the guests. It 
is too bad of you trying to shirk your 
part of the duty.” 

People made room for Paul beside 
Annis with a kind of tacit understand¬ 
ing that it was his rightful place. Every¬ 
body there believed he was either en¬ 
gaged to the vicar’s daughter or was on 
the point of being so. Their attach¬ 
ment was an old story now, and this 
result was considered a matter of course. 

Paul felt almost guilty as he took his 
seat on the cushion and glanced down at 
the sweet face turned slightly away from 
his gaze. Already they were drifting 
apart, and he felt powerless to avert it. 

Annis wore a neat boating costume, 
dark blue serge, braided with the same 
colour, black hat and blue feather, and 
glossy white collar and cuffs. 

She looked bewitching, Paul thought, 
and a few days ago he would have told 
her what he thought. But he dared not 
attempt to remove the dense shadowy 
barrier of reserve that had risen up be¬ 
tween them—a barrier of which he could 
neither discover the width nor the ex¬ 
tent. So he sat abstracted, grave, and 
silent, while the music of cheery voices, 
the light ripple of silvery laughter, 
blended pleasantly with the regular dip, 
dip of the oar, and the gleeful lap of the 
tiny waves round the boat. 

Luncheon was laid out at the base of 
a rugged point of land, that stretched 
far out on one side of the bay. Great 
blocks of rock, bare and brown, rose up 
behind, sprinkled here and there in the 
crevices with clumps of sea-thrift, that 
lit up the dark surface with its spiky 
leaves and pale pink flowers. Stretch¬ 
ing out before was the broad open sea, a 
very solitude of waters, with nothing 
flitting over its calm surface but the sha¬ 
dows of the light fleecy white clouds that 
passed slowly over the blue sky. 

“Strange how legends and romances 
get mixed up with every nook and cor¬ 
ner! There is hardly a spot in town or 
country but you may find out some mar¬ 
vellous tale connected with its history,” 
said Mr. Kenrick, holding a piece of 
cold chicken suspended on his fork as he 
spoke. 

“What legend is there about this 
point?” asked Fred. 

“Not exactly this point; but higher 
up there is a ruin, and on the top of the 
ruin a stone seat, and the popular belief 
is that if two people have the courage 
to climb and seat themselves there toge¬ 
ther they will live happily ever after ; 
but if one of them fails, through timidity 
or any other cause, of course you can 
guess the end.” 

“ What rubbish, to be sure ! Of course 
I cannot attempt the feat,” retorted Fred, 
as he held out his hand for his crutch. 

“/don’t call it rubbish,” said Jane 
Lester, laughing. 

“Then I challenge you to try the 
ascent with me,” said Mr. Kenrick. 

“Certainly, if others will promise to 
follow our example. I like danger in a 
mild way ; there’s some excitement 
in it.” 

When luncheon was over, Fred willed 
that his cushions should be spread in a 
little sandy cove, and that Nellie Lester 
should read to him. I 


“ I have brought some manuscript lor 
you to go through. I want to hear how 
my ‘ Essay on Ancient Coins ’ sounds 
from your lips, Nellie.” 

“ Is not that request just a little out of 
place now, Fred ? You know there is a 
4 time for everything,’ and perhaps Miss 
Nellie would rather have a ramble or 
join the adventurous spirits who are 
about to climb up to the Lovers’ Seat. * I 
will sit and read to you,” said the vicar, 
smiling pleasantly at Nellie. 

“No, no, indeed; you are mistaken, 
Mr. Venn. I much prefer sitting here 
reading- to Fred to rambling about or 
even risking my neck by scrambling up 
the Lover’s Leap. Isn’t it glorious here, 
such splendid blue sea, with the shadows 
stalking over it ! ” 

“Very glorious! But are you sure, 
child, that you prefer staying ? ” 

“Quite sure. And I want to read 
about ancient coins. I doat on them ; 
I have two on my watch-chain—one 
Spanish, the other Roman ; and perhaps 
the essay may give me some explana¬ 
tion of them.” 

The vicar did not argue the point any 
more. He spread a large shawl on the 
sand beside Fred’s chair, fixed a large 
umbrella to shade them from the hot 
rays of the sun, and then set out with 
Mr. Laurie on an exploring expedition 
round the Point to discover what the 
view was like on the other side. 

The rest of the party were already 
scrambling up the steep sides of. the 
rocky aclivity. 

On the height stood the ruin. People 
called it a tower, but probably in days 
“long ago” it had merely been a tall 
beacon to warn ships off the rugged 
coast. Now it was old and crumbling, 
and the celebrated seat at the top looked 
as though overhanging the walls in a 
perilous way, though in reality it was 
firmly held in its position by iron stays 
and props. 

Jane Lester and Mr. Kenrick were 
the first to make the attempt. They 
climbed up, and were, ere long, seated 
on the elevated perch, laughing* and 
waving their hands, amidst the loud 
plaudits of the lookers-on. When they 
descended, triumphant and out of breath, 
the cry was that Paul and Annis should 
try their fortune. 

“1 am not a good climber,” said 
Annis, drawing back hastily. 

“ But I’ve seen you climb dozens of 
times,” asserted Harry Ashley. 

He was a tall, athletic young man, with 
a tawny beard, who wore a white straw hat 
and puggery, a suit of grey plaid home- 
spun, and who carried an opera-glass 
strapped over his shoulders. 

“ Indeed, I would rather not try.” 

“ Come with me, and I will help 
you,” persisted Harry. 

“If you wish it so much, I will make 
the attempt, but I know I shall fail.” 

Here Mrs. Ashley stepped forward and 
whispered to her son, “Nonsense, Harry ! 
Don’t you come between Paul and 
Annis. Let them go up together. I am 
a bit superstitious about that sort of 
thing.” 

“ Foolish old mother, you shall have 
your way,” said Harry, laughing. 

“Now Mr. Tench, now Annis, my 










clear. We are all waiting to see you 
both mount,’’ said Mrs. Ashley. 

“ Yes, yes, that is only fair,” added 
Jane Lester. 

Paul went over to Annis. 

“It will be far easier to make the 
attempt than to give reasons for not 
doing so,” said he, in a low voice. 

“ Do you think that ? Then we will 
try.” 

Annis went on bravely. Her shapely 
little foot found an easy resting place on 
projecting buttress and broken wall, on 
rugged step and tangled ivy, until she 
reached the top in triumph. 

She was about to seat herself on the 
rough resting-place when she turned to 
look at Paui, who was still some dis¬ 
tance from the top. 

What had come over him ? He was 
either giddy, or careless, or stupid, or 
abstracted ! He set his foot recklessly 
on a branch of ivy, far too fragile to sup¬ 
port his weight, and it gave way under 
his step, sending a whole lot of stones 
rumbling down to the ground. 

Paul tottered forward, like one who 
had lost self-possession. 

Another moment and he would have 
been tumbling down after the stones into 
the dark depths of the ruin below. 

Quick as thought, Annis darted for¬ 
ward, clutched hold of his arm, and held 
it with a desperate grasp that sent the 
blood rushing to her face, and made 
every nerve tingle. 

She held him as if for very life, throw¬ 
ing her whole woman’s strength into the 
effort until, after a plunge or two, he 
managed to regain a footing, and reco¬ 
vered his balance. 

He was soon at the top, drew her 
down on the seat beside him, and waved 
his hand to the company below as a 
signal of success. 

Then he turned to Annis, whose face 
was white as death, whose whole frame 
was trembling, whose soft blue eyes were 
full of tears. 

“Annis, I should have fallen but for 
you.” 

“ I am glad you did not fall,” said 
she, turning away. 

But he caught her to him, and pressed 
her hand as he said, with passionate 
emotion, 

“ My darling, my darling ! how shall 
I ever thank you ? ” 

A slight sob was the reply. 

“ Oh that I could devote my whole life 
to you—could make you, in deed and in 
truth, my own, my very own ! ” 

Paul paused from the very intensity of 
his feelings, and when he spoke again 
his voice was troubled and sad. 

“Annis, my love, don’t blame me 
when things are altered and strange; 
don’t think hardly of me.” 

“ I hope I shall never do that.” 

He was holding her hand in his, gazing 
down into her tearful eyes as though he 
was taking a long, loving farewell. 

“ Paul, don’t look so; you frighten 
me. Why are you so sad ? You seem 
a$ though you were going- to leave me 
for ever,” she gasped. 

“ Perhaps I am drifting away, Annis, 
going away on the stream of circum¬ 
stances that overcomes me. Life is full 
of mysteries, and I cannot solve them ; 
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I do not know what will be the end. 
But always think kindly of me, my love, 
my darling ! Pray for me, Annis, that 
my strength may not fail.” 

Once more he drew her towards him 
as though he would fain hold her fast 
for ever. A rush of emotion passed over 
his face that startled her with its de¬ 
spairing anguish. 

“ I wish we might stay here always, 
you and I. The world might foam and 
rage as it liked down there, but we 
should be happy, Annis, above all that 
could vex and worry. 1 cannot bear to 
lose you out of my life.” 

“ Paul,” she whispered, a little 
frightened, “don’t talk of losing me. 
What do you mean ? ” 

But he did not explain. He only 
gazed down into her eyes with that same 
troubled look. 

“ One more hand-clasp, my love, before 
we part.” 

“ Don’t talk of parting,” she repeated. 
‘ ‘ Are you going away ? ’ ’ 

“I cannot tell, Annis; the future 
seems hid in mystery.” 

With her hand held in his they went 
down the rugged path together, step by 
step, until they reached the ground. 

“Here they are at last!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ashley ; “ didn’t you see me wave 
my parasol ? ” 

Annis confessed she did not notice the 
signal. 

“ And I waved my hat and puggery,” 
laughed Harry ; “ did you not see that 
either ? Is the view very fine up there ? ” 

“ Oh, yes! ” Annis, replied quietly. 

“I have heard it is unusually grand 
and extensive,” adds his mother. 

“ Views generally are extensive if you 
look down on them from an exalted 
height,” Paul explains, and Mrs. Ashley 
laughs. 

“Naughty children! I don’t believe 
either of you looked at the view at all. 
But there, I don’t blame you ; I was 
young myself once,” she whispered to 
Annis, with a knowing look. 

“ Ah ! I must go up on my own account 
and look round, for we are not likely to 
have any lucid description,” Harry 
asserted. 

And then his mother called him away, 
for she noticed Annis’s pale cheeks and 
Paul’s troubled eyes, and guessed some¬ 
thing was wrong between them—a lover’s 
quarrel perhaps. 

(To be contmued.) 


THE VIEW FROM THE TOP, AND 
THE VIEW FROM THE BOTTOM. 

“ Sweet ! delightful wall! ” cried a little 
Pansy, perched on the top of a wall. “What 
a view I get, and such splendid scenery! ” 

“ Splendid scenery, indeed! ” groaned a 
Dandelion that grew at the bottom. “ I’m 
sure a duller place couldn’t be; I am tired to 
death of standing here, seeing nothing but 
these old red bricks and the weeds that grow 
around me!” 

“ What a pity it is that some folks are so 
discontented,” cried the Pansy to a Bee that 
was hovering over her. 

“ Ah, friend,” hummed the Bee, “it is easy 
for you to be satisfied as things are; but 
change the top of the wall for the bottom, and 
what would happen then ? ” 
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MARGARET LAMBRUN. 

HE death of Mary 
Queen of Scots so 
affected one of her 
retinue that be 
died soon after of 
grief, leaving his 
widow, Margaret 
Lambrun, who be¬ 
came so infuriated 
inconsequence that 
she resolved to 
revenge the death 
of both upon the 
person of Queen 
Elizabeth. To ac¬ 
complish her pur¬ 
pose she dressed 
herself as a man, assumed the name of 
Anthony Spark, and attended at the Court of 
Elizabeth with a pair of pistols, with one of 
which she intended to kill the Queen, and with 
the other to shoot herself, should she be dis¬ 
covered. One day, as she was pushing 
through the crowd in order to get to her 
Majesty, she accidentally dropped one of the 
pistols. This being observed by one of the 
guards, she was immediately seized. The 
Queen interfered and desired to examine the 
culprit. She accordingly demanded her name. 
To which Margaret, with undaunted resolu¬ 
tion, replied, “Madam, though I appear 
before you in this garb, yet I am a woman ; 
my name is Margaret Lambrun. I was several 
years in the service of Mary, a queen whom 
you have unjustly put to death, and, thereby, 
deprived me of the best of husbands, who 
could not survive that awful catastrophe of 
his innocent mistress. His memory is hardly 
more dear to me than that of my injured 
queen ; and, regardless of consequences, I 
determined to revenge their death upon you. 
Many, but fruitless, were the attempts made to 
divert me from my purpose. I found myself 
constrained to prove by experience the truth 
of the maxim that neither reason nor force 
can hinder a woman from vengeance when 
she is impelled to it by love.” 

Highly as the Queen had cause to resent 
this speech, she heard it with coolness and 
moderation. “ You are persuaded, then,” said 
her Majesty, “ that in this step you have done 
nothing but what your duty required. What 
think you is my duty to you ? ” 

“Is that question put in the character of a 
queen or that of a judge ? ” inquired Margaret, 
with the same intrepid firmness. 

Elizabeth professed to her that it was in 
that of a queen. 

“Then,” continued Lambrun, “it is your 
Majesty’s duty to grant me a pardon.” 

“ But what security,” demanded the Queen, 
“ can you give me that you will not make the 
like attempt upon some future occasion ? ” 

“A favour ceases to be one, madam,” 
replied Margaret, ‘ ‘ when it is yielded under such 
restraints; in doing so your Majesty would 
act against me as a judge.” 

Elizabeth, turning to her courtiers, ex¬ 
claimed, “ I have been a queen thirty year s; I 
never had such a lecture read to me before.” 
She then immediately granted an uncondi¬ 
tional pardon to Margaret Lambrun, though 
in opposition to the advice of her council. 
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FEEDING THE DEER. 


Where the lone lake white and still 
Sleeps beneath the mountain shadow, 
Comes a voice along the hill, 

Singing over moor and meadow, 
Waking echoes on the lea— 

“ Follow, follow, follow me.” 

From the windy mountain-side, 

Wooded glen and ferny hollow, 

Where the fawns at noonday hide, 
Fearlessly they come and follow, 
When her voice comes o’er the lea— 
“ Follow, follow, follow me.” 


Timid, gentle-eyed, and slim, 

Lightly from their couch of heather, 
Beautiful and fleet of limb, 

Fearlessly they come and gather, 

When they hear upon the lea— 

“ Follow, follow, follow me.” 

When she comes adown the dell, 

With her sheaves of dainty laden, 

’Tis a form they know full well; 

And they love the Highland maiden 
When she sings across the lea— 

“ Follow, follow, follow me.” 

J. Huie. 



PIANO. 


HOW 

s with most other mu¬ 
sical instruments, the 
younger you are when 
you take the piano 
in hand the better, 
and it is delightful, 
on attaining the age 
at which your artistic 
intelligence begins to 
assert itself, to find 
that the habit of 
using your eyes and 
fingers with facility 
has become a second nature, from the drudgery 
having been got through during childhood. 

But still it is never too late to learn, and 
do not let the idea that you are too old dis¬ 
courage you, or dissuade you from more or less 
adopting music as an art. Apropos , I need 
only quote the name of Schumann, who only 


TO PLAY THE 

By MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
commenced seriously studying music with the 
intention of making it the task and end of his 
life at the age of eighteen; and though the 
ambition of my reader may fall far short of 
becoming a public player, yet I think my 
quotation pertinent as showing how perse¬ 
verance can overcome all obstacles. 

Mentioning Schumann’s name — a name 
dear to all pianists—brings us at once into the 
drift of these few remarks. And in this wise 
Schumann, in his intense struggling to become 
master of all the greater difficulties of execu¬ 
tion, invented and constructed a machine 
calculated to help the hands in their course 
over the key-board to save time and to lessen 
labour, and it is well known that, by the con¬ 
tinual and assiduous use of this machine, he 
crippled his left hand. The fact is enough to 
make one suspicious of all such extraneous 
helps to proficiency. Nevertheless, it was 


probably owing to some defect in the con¬ 
struction or in the method of using the 
machine in question, or both, that the accident 
happened. In the matter of guide mains,” 
I can only speak about one, that of 
Kalkbrenner; but of this one I entirely 
approve, and recommend it conscientiously to 
students as an invaluable aid to holding the 
hands and arms in the host and most natural 
position; it is especially useful, too, as a 
means of causing all movements of the hands 
on the keys to come from the wrists. As 
Kalkbrenner taught me himself with his 
“ guide mains,” I speak from experience. 

To “ play from the wrist-s ” is a thing that 
must be constantly borne in mind. Try your¬ 
self the difference between playing from the 
wrists and playing from the arms, shoulders, 
and, in fact, the whole body, and I am sure 
you will soon be convinced that the wrist 
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movement is more under control, more rapid, 
and more full of variety than that mixture of 
wrist, arm, and shoulder movement, into the 
habit of which you can so easily fall, and 
which, when confirmed} is so disastrous to the 
least attempt at good or even decent playing, 
You may find your wrists weak at first—never 
mind, you must persevere, trying at the same 
time to keep the elbows as near the body as 
possible. Never let the elbows stick out. 
Another weak part of our weak flesh is the 
third, and, moreover, the 
little finger. And here 
be careful lest you in¬ 
sensibly fall into another 
bad habit—that of giving 
almost inaudible sounds 
with these two fingers, 
or of slurring over in an 
unpronounced manner 
the notes they have to 
strike, the impossibility 
of playing legato being 
the inevitable conse¬ 
quence. 

Play legato you must, 
wherefore let all your 
fingers become equally 
strong by practising 
scales, major, minor, 
and chromatic, and five- 
finger exercises. 

Play scales often— 
you can scarcely play 
them too often. Scales 
are the pianist’s staff 
of life. At first play 
them slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly—very slowly and 
distinctly—taking care 
that each note is neither 
louder nor less loud 
and neither of longer 
nor of shorter duration 
than its neighbours. 

Scales in thirds (after 
having well practised 
the ordinary scales) are 
also excellent for ren¬ 
dering the fingers lissom 
and equal in power. 

“ Liberte, egalite, and 
fraternite” is not a bad 
motto for your fingers, 

“egalite” in particu¬ 
lar. Shakes, too, are 

strengthening. Practise shakes with the 
second and third, and with the third and little 
finger, taking care to hold all the other fingers 
firmly down on the keys meanwhile. And 
almost always practise the two hands in shakes 
(as in other five-finger exercises) at the same 
time, at one or more octaves distance, so that 
the strong fingers of one hand and the weak 
fingers of the other hand should, by playing 
identically the same notes and passages simul¬ 
taneously, modify and equalise each other. 

You must not play your scales mechanically 
and without paying attention, else little faults 
will creep in unobserved. 

Notice well how you play them, however 
boriqg all these exercises may be. When 
your brain gets fatigued, and you begin 


wandering in your mind and thinking of other 
things, then in it time to leave off practice. 
But always remember that these dry and 
seemingly uninteresting scales and exercises 
are the foundations upon which you arc going 
to build your Bach} Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Schumann paiaces. That will give you 
courage; and afterwards you will go boldly 
and certainly through the difficulties more or 
less formidable that you will encounter, with¬ 
out having to slacken or, perhaps, stop alto- 



AN ACCOMPANIMENT. 

getlier, and haggle over an awkward passage, 
to your own and, perhaps other people’s, annoy¬ 
ance. By the way, an anxiety to get at some¬ 
thing interesting is no excuse for the desecration 
of making one of the Beethoven’s sonatas, 
for instance, a study in mechanism. Scales 
and five-finger exercises (on which I cannot 
too much insist) first. Then studies, Czerney’s, 
Kalkbrenner’s, Cramer’s, etc., with some not 
too difficult pieces between whiles, such as 
some (not all) of Mendelssohn’s songs without 
words, Schumann’s 43 pieces (in the Album 
for Youth), Mozart’s sonatas, and so on. 
Then the studies of Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, Moscheles, Rubinstein’s, Liszt’s, 
and Bach’s fugues. You may find them diy 
at first, but if you have any real musical feeling 


they will grow upon you till you find yourself 
quite in love with them, Learn them all by 
heart. 

And When you are thus to a certain extent 
prepared, yoU cat! try your hand at the walks 
of the gi'eat ihastei'. 

Fantasias, operatic alid Otherwise, Shell as 
Thalberg’s, Liszt’s, Herz’s, &c., &c., are not 
of much worth from an aesthetic point of view* 
but here again the fingets Will find work which 
will do them no harm. Besides all the fore¬ 
going, you may, or 
rather must, do two 
things. The one is to 
read continually new 
music ; the other is to 
study a given piece to 
the very roots. Divide 
your work into these two 
parts. Of course you 
must accustom yourself 
to reading at sight, and 
even to reading in your 
head, without playing 
the notes. 

The first will teach 
you to read at sight, the 
second alone will give 
you real knowledge of a 
composer. Besides the 
ordinary repertory ot 
the pianoforte, ar¬ 
ranged scores of operas, 
oratorios, symphonies, 
See., should be perused. 
Concerted music opens 
the gate to a vast 
wealth of artistic enjoy¬ 
ment, but even without 
the pleasure it affords it 
is most useful to the 
piano student, as pre¬ 
venting her falling into 
tempo-rubato manner¬ 
isms, as teaching her to 
subdue a too exuberant 
tone, and as breaking 
her lrom many little 
peculiarities which pass 
unperceived by her when 
she plays alone, but 
which have to be re¬ 
pressed when a har¬ 
monious ensemble is 
being aimed at. For 
pianoforte and violin 
duets you should commence with Haydn, 
then Mozart. The accompanying of songs 
must not be despised; in the glorious 
songs of Schubert and Schumann the piano 
plays an important and often- by no means 
easy vole. It is difficult and perhaps fiuitless 
enough to give hints on the mechanical pait 
of “Howto Play the Piano” by means of 
pen and paper, hut when sentiment ana 
passion in playing have to be treated of, it 
becomes almost an impossibility to write some¬ 
thing to any purpose within the limits of 
a short article. It is easier here to tell you 
what not to do. 

Of course, in these matters you must be 
guided by your own taste, but with the best 
intentions in the world, and with the most 
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earnest and unaffected feeling tor what you 
are playing, you may fall into the most vulgar 
errors. You might read Hamlet’s advice to 
the players, with profit. For one thing, don’t 
on any account affect a sentiment that is not 
in you; don’t pretend, and don’t exaggerate. 
Very common tricks are to roll the person 
about, sway the head in all sorts of ways, 
turn the eyes up to the ceiling, lay the nose 
near the keyboard, making sentimental or pas¬ 
sionate acrobatic gymnastics with the hands; 


and last, but not least, to put the loud pedal 
down upon every conceivable opportunity. 

The last of these tricks is a frightfully coarse 
and ugly one. And here I must remind you 
that you cannot be too cautious how you use 
the pedals, especially the loud pedal. The 
safest way is never to put them down till you 
see it expressly marked by the composer, and 
to take them up again the moment he tells 
you. The continual holding down of the loud 
pedal produces an unutterable cacophony. 


Lastly, try to be as natural as possible. Try 
to forget everything but the piece you are 
playing. Try rather to subdue yourself than 
to overdo anything. Never pose for an effect. 
And let the composer talk to you, but never 
dictate to him. In fine, the great secret of 
soulful feeling is not to infuse passion into 
the music, but let it infuse passion into you. 
Wait till it carries you away with its loveli¬ 
ness, but don’t tiy to carry it away before the 
right moment with your loveliness. 



MORE THAN CORONETS. 


By Mrs. G. LINNJEUS BANKS, Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“wooed and married an’ a.” 


. Brian Stapleton 
did not doff her 
widow’s weeds so 
speedily as the maids 
had anticipated. She 
had loved her hus¬ 
band, clung to his 
memory, and mourn¬ 
ing- to her was no 
merely conven- 
The shopping- of 
grandma on the day of Brian’s disas¬ 
trous fall, of which lavender-trimmed hats 
formed a part, had reference more to the 
young people than herself. The boy had 
long been up and about, cast off splints 
and bandages, and was ready for a race 
or a game of cricket before she reduced 
a single fold of her heavy crape. 

Not that the desirability of a change 
had not been pressed upon her; a change 
that should substitute a bridal dress for 
the “weeds” ; and, but this was not 
said to her, thus obviate the necessity of 
transferring some ten or twelve thousand 
pounds from Mr. Robert Mason’s 
account to hers. 

No, she heard only of the long and 
secret devotion to her which had kept 
him a bachelor, which sought its reward 
now in the hope to support her weak¬ 
ness, to cherish her into health, to shield 
her loved and delicate form from rude 
contest with the world, to give the 
children she adored a protector and 
guardian, with a firmer hand than her 
own to control them as they progressed 
to maturity, a father to watch over their 
interests and manage their little property 
as no paid agent could. 

This was the sort of thing she heard, 
not in so many clear and consecutive 
words, but in language sufficiently plain 
to be interpreted as a desire to be a 
father to the children of his friend for 
her sake, and to be all the world to her 
in his own unselfish devotion. 

If she hesitated and deliberated it 


was not that she had mistrusted him. It 
was that she was afraid—afraid of 
Grandma Stapleton’s objections—afraid 
lest Brian and Hesba should disapprove 
of him for a stepfather. 

Yet she never took this inner con¬ 
sciousness as a warning voice. She 
shrank from calling the sensible and 
kindly old lady to her counsels, though 
before Mr. Mason’s intervention, no 
mother and daughter could have been 
more social and open in their intercourse. 
So she tossed an unquiet head upon her 
pillow, vacillating between her desire to 
do her duty to her children, and her un¬ 
certainty in which direction duty lay. 

One thing is certain, she was swayed 
more by her love for them than any other 
motive. There were tendrils ot her 
heart which clung to her good mother- 
in-law ; but Robert Mason had done his 
best to loosen these, and when she 
thought of the frail tenure on which she 
held her own life, she remembered that 
years wo>:ld be creeping on Grandma 
Stapleton, and what a dreadful thing it 
would be if her darling boy and girl 
were left alone in the world without a 
protector ; and even little Mercy, what 
would become of her ? 

Meanwhile Mr. Septimus Crowe had 
busied himself about her affairs, had 
disentangled complications, announced 
that ship and life insurances were ready 
to be paid over on the widow’s adminis¬ 
tration ; but still there was delay ; and 
this was explained to arise from the want 
of some important papers relative to a plot 
or plots of land at Birkenhead, for which 
the Dock Company appeared to have 
been in treaty, if a sale had not actually 
been effected before the captain sailed. 
So much they had gathered from the 
captain’s private memoranda, but it was 
impossible to assess value for probate, 
or make any claim on tenants or on the 
Dock Company, without those papers. 

Little, restless Mr. Crowe came to 
the cottag*e, dipped his beak once more 
into the japanned box, examined its 
contents with his head on one side, first 
with one eye and then the other, 


like a veritable bird; then ferretted 
amongst a miscellaneous heap of lug¬ 
gage and litter (to the detriment of his 
black plumage) in the room—once the 
surgery—into which the captain had 
flung and stowed away numberless odds 
and ends. He lost his time and his temper 
(both of which grandma told Fanny she 
was sure to find in his bill), but he did 
not find what he went to seek, and 
grandma was dumb as a stone. 

Both the solicitor’s office and the 
shipbroker’s were in Castle-street. The 
little Crowe hopped up the steps of the 
former, who stood in the doorway. 

“It’s no use ! There’s not a trace of 
either,” he croaked huskily; “choked 
with the dust,” he said. 

“ Then the old woman must have got 
the title-deeds in her clutches,” said the 
other, with his dark brows meeting. 
“As for the dock-shares, I tell you I 
had them in my own hands, and if not 
put back in the box by mistake, I must , 
have dropped them, either there or on 
my way home. It’s a loss, Crowe ; we 
must advertise.” 

A very peculiar and covert advertise¬ 
ment found its way into the local papers 
that week, but nothing came of it except 
chagrin and cost. 

Finally it was arranged that the widow 
should “ administer ” without reference 
to this intangible “ Birkenhead pro¬ 
perty,” to which the very Dock Company 
either could not or would not furnish a 
clue. And, a settlement being effected 
shortly after probate, she was cong*ratu- 
lated on having something over fourteen 
thousand pounds at her disposal, nothing 
being said in the lawyer’s office with 
respect to any other heirship, beyond the 
fact that she was her son’s natural 
guardian until he came of age. 

At Larch Cottage, however, she had 
reminders from both grandma and James 
Forsyth that she was also the custodian 
of her son’s rights, and that James 
meant to watch over the boy and those 
rights if he lived. 

Of course, Hesba, being only a girl, 



















had no legal status, and Mercy, being a 
foundling, had, if possible, less. 

Of course, too, the well-meaning Fanny 
was distressed at her good intentions 
and her love for her children being 
doubted, and, as usual, washed away 
reasoning with tears. 

Prior to this, however, she had con¬ 
sented to give her children another 
guardian, and they had barely got their 
thirteenth birthday over when Mr. Mason 
(who had long discarded his black studs) 
bore Fanny Mason off in triumph to 
a new villa residence he had taken and 
fitted up for her at Edge Hill, a suburb 
of Liverpool, as far removed from Wood- 
side as his own convenience would 
permit. 

Vain had been grandma’s pleading to 
keep her grandchildren ; in vain did 
she urge the value of pursuing their 
present course of education, the school- 
friendships they had formed, her own 
prospective loneliness ; the mother 
could not part with the children she 
idolised, for whose very sakes she was 
marrying again, and the twins would 
not hear of parting from Mercy. 

Mr. Mason came forward with a 
smiling compromise. The children 
should remain at Woodside until the 
Midsummer vacation, when he hoped 
they would carry any number of school 
prizes away with them. 

Fie announced likewise, as an act of 
graciousness, casting his black eyes 
round the cosy parlour as he spoke, that 
he proposed to leave with Mrs. Stapleton 
“ all the personal belongings of her late 
son, with which the cottage seemed to 
be crowded, and which must be very 
precious to her.” 

The old lady simply inclined her head 
in acknowledgment, not lor one moment 
taken in. “Ah ! ” she thought to her¬ 
self, “ he’s afraid they may be precious 
to Fanny, too. He means to wean her 
from all old memories, and thinks they 
would be quite out of place in his brand- 
new villa.” And so the Chinese junk and 
carvings, the stuffed birds and grotesque 
ornaments, the model ship and its painted 
portrait, et hoc genus omne , kept their 
places in Larch-cottage, along with the 
bundle belonging to little Mercy. 

Very elegantly furnished was the 
handsome villa, which stood in just 
sufficient garden ground to preserve its 
exclusiveness, and very attentive was 
Robert Mason to his wife’s comfort; 
and very stately were the grand dinner 
parties he gave in her honour ; but the 
magnificence and state wearied her. 
She never had been fond of company or 
strangers, and she longed for a quiet 
chat with grandma, and a glimpse of her 
dear children. 

Her new “ lord and master ”—he was 
her “lord and master”—promised to run 
over to Woodside “ some evening and 
bring them all in the morning to 
spend the day” with her, but he 
was always “ so anxious and afraid to 
leave her alone for a night lest she 
should be uneasy,” that it was pro¬ 
crastinated until the very time came 
when the young people were to leave the 
old home for the new ; and then he was 
too solicitous about her health to “ risk 
her presence when Mrs. Stapleton took 
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leave of the youngsters. There was sure 
to be a scene ! ” 

And finding her feeble remonstrance 
unavailing, she sank back with a sub¬ 
missive sigh on her couch of blue velvet 
pile, to still her palpitating heart and 
await, in listless inactivity, the coming 
of her darlings. 

Truly there was “a scene” at parting. 
Though the Forsyths had professedly 
taken leave overnight, when Brian con¬ 
signed his yacht to Willie, and there had 
been a general interchange of books 
and dolls as keepsakes, Willie was wait¬ 
ing at the lower gates for a last good¬ 
bye ; and there was sobbing in the 
kitchen, both cook and Eliza having 
watched the growth of the children from 
infancy. But the parting from their 
beloved and indulgent grandma was 
the saddest wrench of all. They were 
like young emigrants bound to a new 
clime, and leaving a solitary parent be¬ 
hind ; or, rather, like exiles being hurried 
off from home by an inexorable gaoler. 
Many were the embraces during the 
few days, Brian alone stoutly master¬ 
ing his grief, and scorning the unmanli¬ 
ness of tears. Yet even he broke down 
at last, and with his sister and Mercy 
clung to her weeping, and she to them, 
even at the very gate, where the waiting 
cab was already piled with their luggage; 
and it was not until Mr. Mason observed 
pointedly, “ It was time I came for them 
or they would forget they had a mother,” 
that the good old lady choked back her 
tears with a strong effort, disengaged 
their clinging arms, gave a last kiss to 
each, as Mr. Mason hurried them one 
by one into the cab, to the sore dis¬ 
appointment of Willie Forsyth, who 
could only send his adieus after them 
with a shout and a wave of the hand, 
whilst Mrs. Stapleton retrod the avenue 
with hasty feet and bowed head to sit 
down alone on her desolate hearth, with 
desolation in her own soul. 

Well was it then that the aged woman 
who sat there, with covered face, like 
“ Rachel, weeping for her children,” 
unconscious that the sunbeams of June 
were playing on her black dress, her 
white cap and grey hair, and glinted in 
the tears which found their way between 
her tremulous fingers—well was it then 
for her that she had walked through life 
with an Unseen Friend and Comforter 
by her side—a Friend closer than a 
brother, who stilled her tears and whis¬ 
pered peace until the sunshine of faith 
and hope once more irradiated her 
countenance, and she saw in the vacant 
chairs presentiments of a young man 
and two fair maidens who, freed from 
coercion, would come once more to live 
with her and comfort her old age. 

“If it only please God to restore the 
missing will (and I know it will come to 
light some day),” she murmured to her¬ 
self, “ I will have my darlings out of 
Robert Mason’s hands. There is one 
good thing, he has not got Hesba’s 
little fortune under his finger and thumb, 
and shall not have whilst I live, or 
James Forsyth either. As he says, it 
looks very suspicious that little Mercy’s 
dock-shares were not put in for probate. 
I feel convinced they were in Brian’s 
box, and am only afraid the two black 
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crows have snapped them up between 
them. Heigho, I get very suspicious 
as I grow old, and I am sure this is not 
Christian charity. Who am I that I 
should so judge another ? Mr. Mason 
may turn out better than we expect, and 
Fanny certainly stood in need of some¬ 
one to think and act for her, and she 
had a right to please herself. The All¬ 
wise Ruler of events will shape the future 
to Flis will, however we may rebel.” 

And as she so ruminated, she lifted 
the large Bible from its stand, wiped her 
tear-dimmed eyes, took her spectacles 
from their case, sat down to refresh her 
weaiy soul at its unfailing fountain, and 
when Eliza brought in her solitary tea 
equipage, there was a placid smile on 
her face, as if she had found rest and 
consolation. 

To the children, Hesbaand Brian espe¬ 
cially, the .meeting with mamma scarcely 
compensated for the parting with grand¬ 
ma. They were ushered into a spacious 
drawing-room, resplendent with glass and 
gilding, enriched with carved wood and 
velvety blue upholstery ; they trod on a 
carpet that sank beneath their feet, but 
they only saw before them a figure 
in light-tinted silk and lace rising from 
amongst embroidered cushions, to meet 
them with extended arms. As they 
rushed forward they heard from behind 
a cold “ Restrain your emotions, Frances; 
excitement is not good foryoii ! ” 

It checked the mother midway, and 
had a like effect upon Hesba and Brian. 

Mercy, however, comprehending less, 
darted onward and iiung her arms 
around dear, dear mamma ! But even 
she felt there was something different in 
the clasp of mamma’s arms, in the 
warmth of her kisses, and something 
prompted her to wonder in her secret 
heart if it was because she did not 
belong to her ? 

The chill on their reception was not 
over; Mrs. Mason fain would have 
shown the children to their rooms, and 
pointed out how their individual tastes 
and habits had been provided for, but 
Mr. Mason rang the bell for a servant, 
saying, apologetically, but conclusively, 
“You really must not exert yourself so 
much, Frances, it will do you harm,”,and 
Frances, with a sigh, sat down. 

Nor was the evening much more satis¬ 
factory. There was a dinner when they 
expected tea, and they discovered that 
they had been expected to dress for it. 
Mr. Mason’s rebuke was mild, and there 
was a bland intimation that the omission 
would be overlooked on that occasion, as 
their clothes might not be unpacked. 

Mild as was the rebuke, it conveyed 
to all three that they were “ not present¬ 
able,” and that something was wanting 
in their social education, and that the 
free home-life of Larch Cottage was gone 
for evermore. 

Mr. Mason’s absence at business 
might open the way for freer intercourse 
with the loving mother, but the memory 
of that icy reception did not pass away, 
and ere long they found that school- 
hours and study left few and brief 
moments for familiar and affectionate 
association as of old; and grandma they 
rarely saw. 

{To be continued.) 
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HOW THE GIRLS ARRAYED 


' HIS cupboard,” 
said Mabel, 
appears to me 
quite impracti¬ 
cable ; we can¬ 
not do away 
with it—-what 
is to be done ?” 

“No thing 
easier,” was 
the answer, 
W “ when you cannot do 
l away with a thing, do 
/\ your utmost to turn it 
into a positive use. 
In this case it is quite 
easy; you see it just fills 
up this recess, reaching 
about two-thirds towards the ceiling. We will 
take off the doors, put in some shelves, cover 
them with cheap cloth or cotton velvet, fastened 
along the edge with pretty but inexpensive brass, 
nails, and arrange china and other ornaments 
on the shelves. It will make an admirable 
stand for displaying what I once heard called 
* articles of bigotry and virtue,’ ‘ bijouterie 
and vertu ’ being probably meant. The top 
of the cupboard must be covered in the same 
way, with the addition of a vallance, for 
which we shall doubtless find materials among 
your stores of wool-work 8 c c. If not, we can 
try the cretonne appliquees here also, or work 
a trail of leaves and tendrils in satteen on dark 
serge. We might paint some long grass and 
leaves and climbing plants up each side of the 
frame of the cupboard. Decorative paintings 
of this kind do not require the very highest 
art to be fairly effective.” 

“Really you are wonderful!” said Nora, 
admiringly. “It is my belief you could 
make a handsome ornament out of a reel of 
cotton.” 

“At last,” exclaimed Mrs. Tremaine, “at 
last,” lam appreciated at my just value; I can 
make a handsome ornament and a very useful 
one out of several cotton reels ; have you any 
black ones ? ” 

“ Crowds,” was Mabel’s answer; “we used 
to save them for a little niece to play with. 
What will you do with them ? ” 

“ You must get them all of the same size, 
and stand them one on the other ; run a piece 
of strong wire through, which you fasten 
below the bottom one by a little brass nut, 
and then—and then—give them one thin coat 
of black enamel paint, and just gild the rims, 
where two reals stand together, and you will 
be surprised to find how wonderfully close is 
the representation of a carved and fluted black 
and gold pillar; they make admirable supports 
for little brackets, hanging book-shelves, &c. 
Three little thin shelves covered with velvet, 
with a row of that coarse white or cream- 
coloured lace at the edge, must be put, one 
above, one beneath, and the other in the 
centre of the supports, a hole being drilled in 
the shelves for the wire to pass through, 
and you w r ill have an elegant little three- 
tier etagere , which would show off pieces of 
ornamental china, little cups and saucers, or any¬ 
thing of the kind, most effectively. We must 
have some more carved brackets about; they 
can be bought for a trifle. Those with designs 
of leaves and tendrils are the best, because we 
can vein them with liquid gold, and also 
gild the edges of the shelves. There must 
also be one or two with velvet valances covered 
with lace, and w^e can look into your stores 
again for crewels and wool-work for another. 
Corner brackets are a great improvement to 
a room, as they contradict the angles, and 
give it a more graceful shape. We will 
make a miniature three-leaved screen, to 


stand on a table with a home-made frame¬ 
work of thin wood, covered with canvas 
and black satin paper, and arrange on this a 
number of your prettiest Christmas and New 
Year’s cards; all round the frame work we will 
fasten fine trails of small-leaved ivy, which 
we cover with silver paint. You have 
no idea what an elegant ornament this will 
make; it is pleasant to see all the cards and 
be reminded of the friends from whom they 
came. By the bye, the cards must have a 
thin coat of varnish after they are all put on 
the screen. If you can give me an old muff- 
box, we will turn that into a recptacle for 
odds and ends of work, and an ornament as 
well ; by plainly covering it with some dark 
material, and then striping it diagonally 
with fancy braids, interlaced in a lat¬ 
tice work, with a ruche of ribbon 

or material to correspond at the top and 
bottom of the box. The top ruche is sewn 
round the lid, which must be trimmed to 
match. The braids with floral designs that 
were fashionable for dress trimmings are very 
inexpensive now, and a little silver or gold 
thread or coloured beads make them really 
handsome. A piece of furniture we really 
must have is one of the pouf-seats. For this 
the carpenter will be required to make us a 
plain three-legged stool, about 13 inches high 
and 12 across. We will then cut a circle to 
fit the seat, and put on this either -wool or 
layers of wadding nearly four inches thick, 
which will be covered with canvas or anything 
we may have. Then a circle considerably 
larger than the first, to allow for the covering 
the padding, must be cut in the material of 
which our pouf is to be made. This is drawn 
into tufts —capitonne is the usual word—in 
this way : You thread a packing-needle with 
line string, and bring your needle from under¬ 
neath to the top of the pouf, pass it through a 
button, bringing it out again close by where 
it went in, tie the ends tightly together. You 
must begin in the centre, and arrange the 
little puff thus formed at equal distances. 
When this is done, put the pouf on the seat, 
and nail the edges left lirmly to the stool. A 
piece of material the same colour, but of any 
quality, and the width of the stool from the 
ground, is also nailed to the seat, and serves 
to cover the legs. If we can possibly afford 
it, I should like a deep furniture fringe to 
cover this, but if not, we will make some 
ball fringe with one of the little frames sold 
for the purpose, and put two or three rows 
of this.” 

“I should so like fireplace curtains,” said 
Mabel. “Would they be very expensive ? ” 

“Not necessarily,” said Mrs. Tremaine. 
“I suppose you would not insist on their 
being made of silk velvet and trimmed with 
guipure ? I have seen some very effective, that 
at the first glimpse I thought very valuable 
embroidery, and on closer inspection they 
proved, to be of damask, with the pattern out¬ 
lined in gold thread, and a few threads 
of coarse silk used to vein the leaves. 
Dark green serge curtains and vallance em¬ 
broidered in Arrasene, the design of Virginian 
creepers with the autumn tints, give a ‘ colour 
sensation ’ that can hardly be surpassed, and 
would be neither expensive or difficult. Arra¬ 
sene embroidery is so very quickly done, 
each strand filling a good space. I saw the 
other day a very novel design for a mantel¬ 
piece lambrequin , but it is more suited to 
summer weather, as the dust from the fire 
would injure it. It was simply a vallance of 
dark green serge, with dried moss, autumn 
leaves, little twigs of berries, and small pieces 
©f white pith in the shape of jasmine flowers ; 
all these were fastened on the serge with 
strong gum, and a few invisible stitches to 
keep them in place. The only expense was 
the serge, and the effect was perfect. 

“ What was the special piece of furniture 


you were so anxious to possess ? ” asked Mrs. 
Tremaine. 

“ I remember it was something you thought 
beyond our means.” 

“I was ignorant then” answered Nora. 
“ I had no idea you were a faiiy ; but now I 
despair of nothing. I have an old ‘ musical 
box ’ that doubtless you could turn into a new 
grand piano, and I want one very badly; but 
what I said was a centre ottoman.” 

“ With the assistance of the aforesaid car¬ 
penter, said Mrs. Tremaine, “we certainly 
can manage the ottoman, providing you con¬ 
sent to have one of the most fashionable, 
without any woodwork showing—and this is 
how it can be done. 

“ Firstly, a frame must be made, consisting 
of two pieces of deal 9 inches wide by 50 long. 
At the ends of these are two pieces the same 
width, but shorter; these four form an oblong 
frame, and are mounted 011 six rollers, which 
can be bought at any ironmonger’s. A piece 
of thin wood is fastened upright in the centre, 
the narrow way across ; then the carpenter’s 
share of the performance is over, and ours 
commences. We shall nail a piece of strong 
sail-cloth firmly across the frame to support 
the cushions, which will form our seats. Two 
thin cushions are joined together at the top 
and sides, and slipped over the upright piece 
of wood in the centre. They are then covered 
with whatever material we select for our 
ottoman, and the ends are firmly nailed down 
to the wood. A cord is sewn round all the 
edges, to hide the joins of the cushions. Two 
similar cushions, but much thicker, are covered 
with the same material, corded, and placed on 
the sail cloth frame, but not attached to it. 
The wood frame is hidden by a valance. 
Now, the momentous question is, what are 
we to make the cover of ? If we cannot find 
anything—‘ in stock ’—(is I believe, the 
business term), we must buy, and there 
is an ample choice of materials of very 
moderate price. It may be of Utricht 
stamped velvet, with the design outlined in 
gold. You look as if you thought that must 
be expensive, but it is not so. I buy 
gold thread, getting a ball that does 
me a quantity of work for the small sum of 
fourpence halfpenny. If your window curtains 
are to be of cretonne your ottoman can, of 
course, be covered with the same; but if you 
prefer curtains of plain material with a hand¬ 
some border, nothing is easier. There are 
many reps of good serviceable quality at a 
small price, and a few yards of handsome 
striped cretonne will supply you with a trim¬ 
ming. A wide strip is sewn at the lower 
edge and up each side of the curtain, and 
edges the valance above. 

“If this be your choice, the cushions of the 
centre ottoman must be of the same material 
with cretonne appliques , arranged in the 
manner I have already described, and the 
wood-work of the frame covered with a broad 
trip like those used for edging the curtains. 
We might also make a temporary valance for 
the mantelpiece in the same manner, to be put 
up while a more elaborate one is being 
worked.” C. de L. 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 

CHAPTER II. 

A SHORT PATH TO DEATH. 

Unhampered by her 
weaker companions, 
Kathleen sped on¬ 
wards quicker than 
ever towards the 
fatal edge of that 
precipice. She could 
see just a yard be¬ 
fore her as she went, 
and no more. Had 
any one stood just 
within the circle of 
that one yard they could have seen that 
beautiful girl face, with its crimson¬ 
lipped mouth and broad forehead, usually 
brilliant, as though glowing with im¬ 
prisoned sunlight, looking noble with 
unaccustomed earnestness. 

But not a creature in the world could 
see her then, and not a human being 
guessed where she was, with the excep¬ 
tion of the two sisters she had just left 
behind her. Rescue from her close-im¬ 
pending fate seemed impossible. 

Suddenly she paused. She could detect 
some faint sound. Then she stopped 
altogether and listened. There certainly 
was a sound of some sort breaking the 
desolate silence of the mountain, but 
whence, and of what nature, it was im- 
impossible to say. 

“The Indians lie down when they 
want to detect sounds,” murmured 
Kathleen at last, with sudden recollec¬ 
tion. The next moment she, too, was 
lying down with her ear to the ground, 
and a half smile flitted over her face as 
she murmured, “ Are the workers be¬ 
neath me smugglers or gnomes ? ” 

The distinct noises of many hammers 
rising and falling on hard substances, 
that gave out a sharp twang, rose up 
to the listener’s astonished ears, ap¬ 
parently from the depths of the 
mountain’s heart. 

After listening for some time, and 
becoming increasingly convinced 
that the sounds must come from 


within, and not from the surface of the 
mountain, Kathleen once more rose to 
her feet, and spent a few moments in 
earnest deliberation with herself. 

“ Gnomes or smugglers, I only wish I 
could get at them,” she sighed ; “ I am 
sure even hobgoblins or a nursery bogey 
would melt into snowflakes of compas¬ 
sion at our pitiful plight. Being lost on 
a mountain will be all very grand to 
talk about some future day, no doubt; 
but it is a horrid experience as a present 
fact. If only the others were safe I 
should not mind. Those hammering 
creatures must have an opening in the 
mountain somewhere to their under¬ 
ground toils.” 

But if they had, Kathleen seemed to 
have small likelihood of finding it, and 
once more she moved slowly on a few 
yards in the old direction. The 
sounds came to her more distinctly 
as she went on, and again she 
paused in her blind journey towards 
a sudden and awful death, and lay 
down to listen. 

As before, she was completely 
baffled in her attempts to decide 
from which direction the sounds 
came. She only succeeded in at¬ 
taining to the disheartening know¬ 
ledge that mingling echoes made it 
impossible to determine which sounds 
had material origin, and which were 
mere opposing repetitions. Rising 
to her feet the second 
time, and, spring¬ 
ing downwards 
rapidly to 
make up 
for lost 


minutes, she exclaimed, despairingly, 
aloud, in a very different tone of voice 
from that in which she had so recently ex¬ 
claimed, “ Hurrah for ould Oireland ”— 

“ Well, there is no help for it. I must 
just go on to the end.” 

The next moment she shrieked wildly 
as a wretched bird in its last agony of 
deadly terror, when it sees the kite falling 
down upon it. 

Her own almost unconscious excla¬ 
mation had been replied to by a fierce 
shout of: 

“ Must you, then? But I say you shall 
not.” 

Utterly alone as she supposed herself 
in the grim, gray solitude, the shout had 
come upon her startled ears from out 
of the impenetrable mist, within five 
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eet of her car. She made one terrified 
oound forward as she shrieked, and the 
next instant was struggling in terrible 
fear and helplessness in a pair of strong, 
firm, determined arms, that held her a 
fast prisoner as easily as if she had been a 
baby. 

“Oh ! let me go, let me go ; I beseech 
you to let me go,” implored poor Kath¬ 
leen, in her powerlessness curbing her 
v»roud spirit to descend to entreaty. 
" Oh! be merciful,” she added, “be 
merciful to me.” 

“That’s just what I am being, and 
what I mean to be,” was the cool reply, 
in a voice so rich and musical that, in¬ 
voluntarily, she lifted up her face to look 
ut her captor. Their eyes met, and 
simultaneously she ceased her struggles 
and the man’s grasp relaxed. 

“Why, my dear young lady,” he 
exclaimed in a tone of the most intense 
astonishment, “ what in the name of 
patience and the nineteenth century has 


made 
y o u 
tired of 
your life ? 
Who are you, 
where do you 
come from ? ” 

“ That is nothing 
to do with you,” 
replied Kathleen, 
with a return of her usual 
saucy independence, since 
she had discovered that her 
companion had the very 
pleasantest, frankest - looking 
face it would be possible to meet 
in a day’s march. 

Her words and tone still 
further reassured her self-con¬ 
stituted jailer, and he set her 
free again so far as to content 
himself with only keeping a re¬ 
taining hand on her arm. At the 

same time he retorted, coolly_ 

“ I beg your pardon, young lady, but 
I think it has a good deal to do with me, 
and I may as well tell you that unless 
you can, or choose to give some satis¬ 
factory account of yourself, you will 
have to remain my prisoner until I make 
you over to—well—let’s see,” pausing 
and regarding her with a mischievous 
smile, “ to whom shall it be ; to a police¬ 
man or your mother ? ” 

“ I am afraid that it must be the 
policeman,” answered Kathleen, with 
mock gravity, “ unless you would like 
the trouble of escorting me over to Ire¬ 
land.” 

“ I am afraid that you would not be 
worth the sacrifice,” was the off-hand 
answer. And while Miss Crofton’s 
cheeks flushed somewhat, he added, 
“ But what does your mother mean by 
remaining in Ireland, and letting her 
madcap daughter run wild like this, and 
risk bestowing an unenviable notoriety 
upon my pet mountain by committing 


Jits summit ? 
It's some¬ 
thing of a 
puzzle, you 
must admit. 

“ I am not 
going to ad- 
m i t any¬ 
thing,” re¬ 
plied Kath¬ 
leen, divided 
between 
laughter and 
indignation, 
“ except that 
I wish you 
would not talk 
nonsense, 
that you would let go 
my arm, and that you 
would stand out of my way 
a minute, and let me go on, 
now the mist is lifting, and see 
what sort of a path is down there.” 

His face grew instantly very grave. 
“ Stand still for a moment,” lie said, 
earnestly, at the same time releasing 
her arm, “ I will soon show you the sort 
of path that lies down there, and for 
which you were making when I caught 
you.” 

Having spoken, he stooped and 
picked up one of the stones scattered 
at their feet. “ Now watch carefully,” 
he said. And with a slow, straightfor¬ 
ward throw, he cast it from his hand. 
He had chosen as large a stone as he 
could well hold, and it sank quickly 
downwards. Kathleen watched it as 
directed for about six feet. Then it was 
gone. Some seconds later there was the 
taint sound of a thud far below. 

The stranger turned and looked at 
Kathleen. Her face had grown pale 
and startled. He stooped, without 
speaking, and picked up a second, and 
a third stone, and threw them somewhat 
to the right and left of his first throw 
with the same results. Then he asked 
quietly— 

“Do you cease to wonder now at my 
unceremonious treatment of you, and do 
you forgive me for it ?” 

Kathleen frankly held out her hand, 
and rewarded her deliverer from an 
awful and sudden death, of which she 
stood literally on the very brink, by a 
bright look of gratitude out of her blue 
eyes. 

“ It is, indeed, fortunate for me that 
you were in the neighbourhood, and so 
prompt. I suppose—I suppose—you 
thought-” 

“Yes,” he interrupted, finishing her 
sentence for her, “ I certainly did 
think, when I heard your mournful ex¬ 
clamation in this dangerous place, that 
you implied some irresistible impulse to 
go on to the end of your life. And, 
pardon me, but I confess I feel almost 
more puzzled now to imagine what your 
cry could mean than I did before, and 
how you came to be wandering alone in 
a situation of such peril ?” 

Kathleen’s explanations were, of 
course, soon given. She wholly re¬ 
tracted her determination to admit 
nothing and explain nothing, and her 
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At the sound of this terrible cry 
Kathleen seemed rooted to the ground. 
Her heart stopped beating, and she 
turned to her companion with pale, 
parted lips, and gasping for breath. 

She looked as though she were about 
to faint, and for want of any other and 
gentler restoratives the young man had 
recourse to an assumption of harshness. 

“Well,” he said, contemptuously, 
“you don’t mean to say you are going 
to give credit to that frightened child’s 
information, do you ? 1 shouldn’t much 

care to have you for a nurse, if I were ill! 
A nice help you would be on a field of 
battle, wouldn’t you ?” 

The pretended sneer proved as useful 


“ I WANDER ON, IN BLISSFUL DREAM.” 

1 a tonic to poor Kathleen Crofton as the 
artist had hoped. The colour rushed 
back to her face and strength to her 
limbs, and in another minute she was 
kneeling beside Dorothy Gilbank, who 
had fainted from pain and exhaustion. 

“ Spare your tears for the time when 
they may be wanted,” said the artist, lay¬ 
ing his hand kindly but firmly on Angela’s 
shoulder, who was crying most bitterly. 

“ There f is nothing more the matter with 
your sister than a good night’s rest will 
set right. At least,” he muttered to 
himself, “ I hope so.” And again he 
looked at the lovely, still, white face lying 
at his feet, upon no better pillow than 
the stones. 

The girl was only in a fainting-fit, that 
was perfectly evident, notwithstanding 
poor Angela’s fears ; but it was a very j 
/ heavy one, and showed no signs of ^ 


avowal of her own and the Gilbanks’ 
state of helpless bewilderment was 
ended with a half-laughing— 

“And now, if you please, since you 
have prevented my finding a short cut 
back to the village at the end of that 
path, I think I have a fair claim upon 
you for guidance to a better one.” 

“Most certainly,” was the quick 
answer. “ Lead me back to where you 
left your friends, and you may depend 
upon it I shall not leave you until I have 
put you into a safe and right road. I 
will just collect my traps first.” 

The fog had almost cleared and 
given way to a sort of transparent twi¬ 
light, through which Kathleen could 
see the young artist’s umbrella 
tent close by. It was placed 
against the shelter of a huge 
grey block of stone, not 
wholly detached from the 
mountain, and consequently 
some safeguard, even in that 
exposed position, from a 
sudden gust of wind. 

“What dreary subject had 
you chosen for your picture in 
this dismal region?” asked 
Kathleen, whose late experi¬ 
ences had put her rather out 
of conceit with bare mountain 
tops. She stepped aside as 
she spoke to let her own eyes 
answer her question, and thus 
gained an answer to a former 
one as well. On the other 
side of a hollow in the moun¬ 
tain was a striking scene 
enough in its own way. Half- 
a-dozen roughly-put-together 
huts of loose gray stones, a 
perfect crowd of men in white 
blouses at vigorous work in 
the stone quarry, and the stone 
trucks rolling with their iron 
chains up and down the steep 
shafts leading by stages to 
the shore below. Kathleen 
discovered, rather to her dis¬ 
appointment, that the mys¬ 
terious sounds she had heard 
had no more strange or ro¬ 
mantic source than the 
hammers of an industrious 
body of well-known work¬ 
men. The next minute she 
was eagerly leading the way 
back to where she had left 
her friends. 


CHAPTER III. 

“1 HOPE SHE WILL GET WELL SCOLDED.” 

“You are sure you are going back the 
way you came?” asked the artist, at 
the end of two or three minutes’ rapid 
ascent. 

“Oh, I do hope so; I do hope so,” 
replied Kathleen, wringing her hands 
together in her growing anxiety at not 
yet having come in sight of her friends, 
whom she had really left farther above 
her than she had supposed. But fear lest 
she was straying from the route that led 
back to them was speedily set at rest 
to give way to a far greater alarm. A 
cry suddenly rang downwards through 
the air:— 

“ Kathleen ! Kathleen ! Where are 
you, Kathleen ? She is dying.” 


yielding in the slightest degree to her 
friend’s efforts to bring her back to con¬ 
sciousness. Meantime the fog was 
once more rapidly growing in density. 

‘ ‘ What are we to do ? ” asked Miss 
Crofton at last, despairingly, of the 
stranger. 

“Well, there is only one thing that 
can be done, as far as I can see,” was 
the reply, “ unless you are to remain 
up here all night; and really, if you 
were my sisters, I believe I should feel 
inclined to tell you that would be a very 
proper punishment for your wickedness 
in getting yourselves into such a pickle. 
If you were only boys instead of girls I 
.should have the very greatest satisfac¬ 
tion in giving you a good 
thump all round as a gentle 
reminder to keep within your 
own proper bounds another 
time.” 

But while his mouth was 
administering sharp reproofs 
he was engaged in lifting the 
fainting Dorothy with the 
greatest tenderness from the 
ground, and now, carrying 
her in his strong arms, he 
proceeded to lead the way 
down the mountain in the 
exactly opposite direction from 
that by which Kathleen had 
so nearly succeeded in effect¬ 
ing a swift entrance for herself 
by the roof or chimneys into the 
most outlying of the village 
cottages. 


(To be continued.') 


MORNING. 


When all is still o’er dale and 
hill, 

Ere man to labour goes, 

I love to rove thro’ field and 
grove, 

Refresh’d by calm repose ; 

To hear the lark pour forth 
his lay 

That ushers in the opening 
day, 

And rises like a morning 
prayer 

To God for His protecting 
care ! 


When all is still, o’er dale and hill, 
Ere man to labour goes, 

I love to rove thro’ field and grove, 
Refresh’d by calm repose ! 


When balmy breeze stirs grass and 
trees 

And wafts the breath of flowers, 
Like incense sweet, with joy I greet 
Those early morning hours ! 

I wander on, in blissful dream, 

Till Life a Paradise doth seem ; 

And, all my youthful cares forgot, 

On earth I crave no happier lot! 

When all is still o’er dale and hill, 
Ere man to labour goes, 

I love to rove through field and grove, 
Refreshed by calm repose ! 


Lewis Novra. 
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HOW TO WRITE AN ESSAY. 

hat is an 
essay? An 
essay, 
taken in 
the strict 
and origi¬ 
nal sense 
of the 
word, was 
intended 
to be a 
brief and 
concise ac¬ 
count of 
any given 
s u bj e c t, 
leaving it 
s u ggestive 
to t h e 
reader of 

further considerations and reflections, and in 
short, to awaken in his mind a desire to be 
more thoroughly familiar with that subject. 

An essay, taken in the modem sense of the 
word, is not so, but is intended to be a regular 
and complete treatise—a brief summary of 
elaborate research on a particular theme. 

A good style of essay-writing includes 
sufficiency of matter, adaptation of style to 
the matter, grammatical structure, originality, 
accuracy of detail, and vivacity of style. 
Style must be adapted to the subject to be 
treated, whether it be historical, biographical, 
critical or social discourse, science, or natural 
philosophy. It is necessary to follow the 
nature of the subject, that the choice of words 
and the length of sentences be well adapted. 
Hooker, Tillotson, De Quincey, Temple, and 
Swift may all be studied for style in all its 
varieties. 

But matter must come before style. It has 
been well said, “ To your expression be atten¬ 
tive, but about your matter be solicitous.” 
Mental picturing is indispensable to good 
descriptive essay-writing. 

We may read books and books on “ Rome 
and her wonders,” but if we fail to see them 
with the mind’s eye, the learning is but that 
of letter. By the aid of vivid description it is 
possible to see St. Peter’s, gaze at its immense 
dome, designed by the immortal Michael 
Angelo! Then see Leonardo da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper,” and “The interview of the 
Child Jesus with the Doctors in the Temple.” 

The best means of cultivating a good style 
of essay-writing is by studying the style of the 
best authors. No one will ever become a 
good writer who has not some amount of 
self-confidence. 

Read good writers—not for the sake of 
imitation, but to catch the contagion of a good 
expression. Too much cannot be said for 
originality in writing. We like to find a re¬ 
flection of the old masters in the modern 
painters. Now, writing differs from painting 
in this respect; we want to acquire taste, 
sentiment, and command of language of 
eminent authors; but we must make use of 
what originality we ourselves possess. 

We would say to the tyro : choose your 
subject well, be sure you understand it, be 
careful in analysing it. Accumulate matter 
by observation, by reading, by reflection; 
distribute it under the heads of the analysis 
of the subject. Use English words and con¬ 
structions, and, as a rule, avoid old-fashioned 
phrases. Read what you have written, cut 
out what is superfluous, substitute clearer and 
more vigorous words if they occur to you, 
revise carefully, copy in an amended form. 

It is best not to think of rules while writing. | 
Whatever has been learnt from rules, to be 
really of service, must have entered into the 
habits of mind and taste, aud be a part of that 
power which we use, as we use the power of 
nerve or muscle, unconsciously. 


OUR COOKERY CLASS. 

IV.— Baking. 



In many parts of England baking is spoken of 
as if it referred to bread alone. I do not want 
us to consider it in that way, but rather as a 
means of cooking food of different kinds, such 
as meat, pastry, and puddings, as well as 
bread. Baking is really but another form of 
roasting, the difference between the two be¬ 
ing that in roasting the meat turns before 
the fire in the open, so that a current of air 
can play upon it, and in baking the meat lies 
motionless in a confined space. 

There is no doubt that meat roasted before 
a fire is very much superior to meat baked in 
the oven. Those who have been long ac¬ 
customed to the first cannot enjoy the second. 
They can detect it at once, both by its taste 
and its smell, and consider it both unpalatable 
and unwholesome. 

The old-fashioned open ranges are certainly 
very objectionable for a great many reasons. 
They consume a great deal of fuel, and they 
are exceedingly dirty, all saucepans that are 
put upon the fires becoming so sooty that it is 
scarcely possible for those who have to use 
them to help being grimy also ; and with them 
food becomes smoky very quickly; but th;-re 
is no question that with them meat can be 
roasted to perfection. 

We have, however, to do with things as 
they are, and these open ranges arc rapidly 
becoming things of the past. We may quite 
expect that in the course of a few years they 
will be done away with altogether, and on the 
whole it will be a very good thing. The prin¬ 
cipal reason why I shall be glad to see close 
ranges universally used, is, that I believe ladies 
will practise cookery more when they are 
common, than it can possibly be expected 
they will when they cannot cook a mutton 
chop without blacking themselves and 
their dress. With closed ranges they can 
put on an apron and a pair of sleeves, and 
with their own hands prepare little delicacies 
for their husbands and fathers; remove the 
apron, and, without further trouble, take their 
places at the head of the table, looking as 
fresh as a summer flower. 

And, in addition, they can practise cookery 
and still keep their hands white and soft. This 
may, to strong-minded people, seem an unim¬ 
portant detail, and I do not quite know that I 
ought to speak of it here, but I may as well 
confess that I admire soft, white hands, and I 
think every girl is justified in taking pains to 
keep hers so. If she could not do this whilst 
doing useful work, I would certainly say, let 
your hands go ; but this is not always the 
alternative. 

And now for the best way of roasting 
meat in the oven, or, to speak correctly, 
baking i*t. In the more modern closed 
ranges a special provision is made for 
ventilating the oven, in order that fresh 
air may enter and the vapours given off 
by the meat may be carried away, and so the 
saturated taste peculiar to baked meat be re¬ 


moved. Meat thus baked in a ventilated 
oven is generally called roast meat; and it is 
very nearly, though I cannot say I think it is 
quite, as good as that which is roasted before 
the fire. 

The same general rules as to hanging meat 
and basting it will hold good in baking as in 
roasting. When first the meat is put in, the 
ventilator should be closed, and the joint 
should be placed for about five minutes in the 
hottest part of the oven, in order that the 
outside may become quickly browned, and so 
the goodness of the meat may be kept in. 
After this the ventilator should be opened, 
and the meat be gently baked till done. The 
opening of the ventilator will slightly cool the 
oven. A small vessel containing hot water 
should be put by the side of the meat in order 
to keep the air of the oven moist. When the 
air is diy the meat is more likely to become 
hard and scorched. Cold water must not, 
however, be put in, as it would lower the 
temperature of the oven. 

Meat should be placed on a stand in the 
dripping tin, in order to raise it and prevent 
its soaking in its own dripping, and thus 
becoming saturated and disagreeable. Small 
stands made lor the purpose are to be bought 
for a few pence. 

When placing the joint on this stand it is 
well to put the fat side uppermost in the first 
instance, in order that the fat may melt and 
drop down upon the leaner part. If there 
should be but little fat upon the joint, a 
piece of kitchen paper that has been thickly 
spread with dripping should be placed over it to 
keep it from burning too quickly—of course, 
printed paper will not do for this. In any 
case the meat should be turned over two or 
three times, or it will not be equally cooked. 

As to the time that a joint should be baked. 
When the ventilator is made use of, the same 
rules may be followed as in roasting before the 
lire. If there is no ventilator in the oven, ten 
minutes to the pound and ten minutes over 
will be quite sufficient. As in ordinary 
roasting, solid meat needs to be cooked loagei 
than thin meat, and white meat longer than 
red meat. It must be remembered also that 
cakes and pastry should not be put into the 
oven when meat is being baked, as the steam 
that rises from it will be likely to make them 
heavy. 

A very important point in baking is tire 
temperature of the oven. No rules as to the 
time of cooking can be of the slightest use 
unless the oven is of the right heat. The 
very safest way of testing it is to have a 
thermometer set into the front of the oven 
and regulate the heat by this. Bakers in Paris 
and Vienna, who make most delicious bread, 
never bake it by guess, but are guided by a 
thermometer. If we have one of these useful 
articles in our oven door we only need be 
careful that the quicksilver shall rise to 300 deg. 
for baking small articles of puff pastry, to 
280 deg. lor larger pieces of pastry, such as 
pies, tarts, See., and to 240 deg. for cakes and 
meat. Bread will require 280 deg. of heat to 
begin with, but this heat should be lowered 
after the bread has risen. 

Not many ovens, however, are provided with 
thermometers, and therefore we must have 
some other way of finding out the heat. 
Ovens are particular concerns. They need to 
be looked after and managed and understood, 
and if they are neglected they are sure to 
revenge the insult. There are so many 
varieties amongst modern stoves, that the 
particular kind each has to do with must 
be studied, or the most carefully mixed 
cake or the lightest pastry will be “ spoilt in 
the baking.” An experienced cook could 
tell by putting her hand into the oven whether 
it was of the right temperature; but until we 
can gain this experience we must adopt some 
simple test. 
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Perhaps the easiest way of testing the heat 
of the oven is to sprinkle a little flour in it. 
If this should turn black in one minute the 
oven is too hot. If it should be of a bright 
brown colour the oven is hot enough for 
baking. If it should remain uncoloured, the 
oven is slack. 

An oven that is too hot is, however, to be 
preferred to one that is “slack.” It is always 
easy, to put an additional baking sheet under¬ 
neath, or a strip of paper over what is to be 
baked; but an oven that is too slow never 
bakes well. It will make bread and cakes 
heavy, pastry hard, and meat diy and flavour¬ 
less. 

There is generally one part of the oven that 
is hotter than the other. I have already said 
that meat should go into this first, in order to 
brown the surface quickly ; and so also should 
cakes and pastry, and anything that contains 
flour or any starchy substance. The small 
starchy grains need to be burst with the heat, 
and after this is done the mixture can be 
allowed to bake more slowly. If it is not done 
the preparation will be heavy. 

Bread requires peculiar management, which 
must be the result of experience. As a rule, 
brick ovens are to be preferred to iron ones for 
baking bread, because the heat in them is 
more equal. Iron ovens, such as are attached 
to kitchen ranges, quickly become over-heated, 
which causes the surface of the bread to be¬ 
come hard before the heat has reached the 
centre of the dough, and this keeps the bread 
from rising. Therefore, if an iron oven must 
be used for this purpose, it will be found that 
small loaves or rolls are more easily baked than 
large ones. 

There is one thing in baking that we must 
bear in mind, and that is that “ an oven will 
not look after itself,” The numbers of 
carefully prepared delicacies I have seen 
spoilt through forgetfulness of this simple 
fact. Only the other day a young friend of 
mine announced her intention to make some 
buns. She collected her materials, selected 
the recipe, mixed the ingredients in the most 
satisfactory manner, and put her buns into the 
oven. The whole family was in a state of ex¬ 
pectation, when suddenly an odour more strong 
than agreeable diffused itself through the 
house. The melancholy fact slowly forced it¬ 
self upon us. The buns were burning. My 
friend had forgotten to look after them 
whilst they were in the oven, and they were 
all burnt as black as our shoes. 

One objection to an oven is that it is not 
always hot when it is wanted. Those who 
want to do a little cooking in a hurry and find 
that the oven is cold and the fire low, may 
make a substitute for the oven out of a 
saucepan. Small pieces of meat, poultry, 
and game are excellent thus “ baked in a 
pan.” Take a common iron saucepan (a 
tinned or an enamelled one would not answer 
for the purpose). Melt a slice of dripping 
in it, and rub the meat or bird that is to be 
cooked all over with dripping. Place it in 
the pan, put on the lid, and turn it about every 
two or three minutes till it is equally browned 
all over. Cover the pan closely, draw it to 
the side of the fire so that the meat can cook 
slowly, and turn and baste it frequently. It 
will be done in about the same time that it 
would take to cook in an ordinary oven, and 
few would guess that it had not been dressed 
as usual. Phillis Brown. 



FRENCH. 

omen have no 
souls, said a 
Chinese mandarin 
one day, with a 
very self-sufficient 
air of superiority ; 
and when the mis¬ 
sionary with whom 
he was conversing 
maintained that 
“women possess¬ 
ed immortal souls 
as well as men,” 
the Chinese laugh¬ 
ed loudly. “ That 
is good,” he said, 
“ 1 will tell my 
wife when I return 
home that she has 
a soul, and I expect 
she will be con¬ 
siderably aston¬ 
ished at the information.” He laughed 
again, apparently very much tickled by this 
new notion, for "in China the popular belief 
is that a woman is an inferior being, and can¬ 
not even aspire to go to heaven. Women 
in China are entirely under the control of 
their parents until her marriage, and should 
a wife give birth to sons she is supposed to 
have the privilege of returning to earth at 
some future time in the form of a man. In 
this event she may ho pe to reach the Buddhist 
paradise, but under no other conditions. 
Thus the great desire of all Chinese girls is to 
return to earth as a man. 

In France things are very different, for in 
that country women are supposed to possess 
souls, and it is not thought strange that a 
woman should prepare herself for the life to 
come. It is generally otherwise with the men, 
of whom the greater part do not appear to 
believe in a future state, at least very few 
amongst them make any preparations for it. 
Most of them live as if their existence ended 
in this world, and as if immortality were 
a fiction. It is not then very consoling to 
reflect that it is not much better to be a man 
in France than to be a woman in China. 
Fortunately for both the Gospel gives us all 
hopes of eternity — for Christ said, without 
making any distinction between man or 
woman, “ Whosoever believeth in Me hath 
everlasting life.” May these blessed words 
enlighten our fellow - creatures in every 
country, and lead them to look over the 
horizon of this world to a limitless future ! 
May Christians soon encourage and console 
the poor Chinese women, and teach them how 
far better from being men here below it is to 
become angels in heaven—a blessed aim and 
end open to the whole human race by faith 
in Jesus Christ, through Whom we may enter 
the kingdom of heaven, and attain to the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 



VARIETIES. 

Marriage in Germany. —In Germany 
elopements are never heard of, and yet there 
is no such thing as getting married there with¬ 
out the consent of parents. Certain prescribed 
forms must be gone through or the marriage is 
null and void. The proposal being formally 
made and accepted, then comes the betrothal. 
This takes place, for the most part, privately ; 
shortly after which the father of the bride (as 
she is then called) gives a dinner or supper to 
the families and the most intimate friends on 
both sides, when the fact is declared, and leave 
given to publish it to the world—who, how¬ 
ever, has generally been fortunate enough to 
anticipate the information. The cards of 
betrothal are then circulated amongst the 
friends and acquaintances of each of the lovers. 


Kindness will soften the heart of the most 
obdurate, if patiently persevered in. Even 
an enemy may be won over by oft-repeated 
acts and words of real sympathy and love. 
Our own happiness greatly depends upon 
our endeavours to promote the happiness o) 
others. 

Question and Answer. 

“ Can you by any means the cause divine 
That U and I together ne’er can dine ? 

O yes, the reason all must plainly see, 

Who know that U can’t come hill after T.” 

Avoid all forms of affectation in speech 
or manner—it is a deception easily seen 
through, and gains contempt instead of ad¬ 
miration. 

Double Diamond Acrostic. 

The centre lines from top to bottom and 
from left to right will give the name of a well- 
known London suburb. 

My first in cork is to be seen, 

A little letter ’tis I mean. 

A measure long my next will be, 

In trains by ladies worn, you see. 

A little word without delay 
Is opposite to strong, you’ll say. 

A fourth will name a district well 
To those who in the south do dwell. 

The pallid cheek my fifth describes, 

Alike of scholars and of scribes. 

An animal my sixth, you’ll say, 

With reel or cotton oft will jDlay. 

A letter in the word muzzle 
Will conclude this little puzzle. 

My central down words spell in full the 

name, 

And my fourth you’ll find will do the same. 

A naughty, rough schoolboy lately threw 
a ball so hard at his little sister that he hit 
her on the back of her head, and the bawl 
came out of her mouth. 

Prince Bismarck is the possessor of 482 
decorations, received from all sovereigns but 
that of Great Britain. To display them all at 
once would require a breast only twenty-one 
feet wide! 

1. What article of apparel does a girl who 
cannot sleep resemble r 

Answer.—A wide-awake. 

Square Words.—1. 

My first is a useful piece of furniture. 

My second can never be put under. 

Climbing the Alps my third is thought to be. 
My fourth is often joined to science. 

Square Words.—2. 

Where ladies meet my first is sure to be. 

With pleasure men my second would allure. 
My third belongs to houses you oft see. 

My fourth ne’er cause, let sympathy be sure. 

A WIFE should be her husband’s dearest 
and nearest friend, therefore his equal in the 
qualities of heart and mind; as capable of 
advising as of consoling him ; a true woman, 
to be his helpmate and companion, not a 
goddess to be set on a pedestal and adored 
with prostrate homage ; or a doll to be tricked 
out with with the gauds of ostentatious and 
degrading partiality. —Davenport Adams. 

Little Cecil, at his reading lessons, comes 
to the word “corrode.” “Corrode, to eat 
away. I say, mamma, dear, didn’t I corrode 
at that jam pudding to-day ? ” 

An Irishman who wore a very ragged coat 
was asked of what "it was made. “ Begorva! 

I think there’s more fresh air in it than any¬ 
thing else.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES. 

I. No charge is made for answering questions. 

71 . AIL correspondents to give initials or pseu¬ 
donym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

IV. IVo direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. All questions must be brief \ clearly worded, 
written upon one side of the paper only , and 
addressed to the Editor of T he Girl’s Own Paper, 
56, Paternoster-row , London, E.C. 

VI. No addresses of firms, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement will be 
inserted. 

N.B. Answers, as a rule, are published about a 
month after the question reaches the Editor. 


ART. 

Bessie. —If you have been in the habit of making any 
original designs or paintings, we should think that 
you must have some sketch from last spring which 
might form the basis of one for the competition. 
You might finish one already begun, or take ideas 
from it. 

A. L.—Photographs for tinting, and orders for their 
execution, maybe obtained from any photographers 
who may require them. Endeavour to procure them 
for yourself, 

Violet. —Blowers will travel fairly well if carefully 
and lightly packed in cotton wool. We have 
received boxes of well preserved camellias from 
Guernsey, only one or two having turned rather 
yellow at the edges of the outer petals. To revive 
withered flowers we believe the best plan is to 
plunge the stem in boiling water, and by the time 
that the water is cold the flowers will have revived, 
then cut off the ends of their stalks and put them 
in water. 

Leila. —The instructions given at the various schools 
of art are extended to men as well as women. 
We advise you to inquire at the Birmingham 
School of Art for all necessary instructions in 
reference to both learning and methods of dis¬ 
posing of paintings on china. They may give 
addresses, and names of manuals, which are all 
without the limits of our advice. Any artists’ 
colourman may tell you all you wish to know. 

Navy Blue. —Any contraction of the throat induced 
by singing is a matter for a doctor to consider. 
We cannot give medical prescriptions. 

Anxious Inquirer. —Any artists’ colourman should 
be able to give you the name of a book of in¬ 
struction to enable you to paint photographs. 
We must again remind our correspondents that 
we cannot recommend the publications of other 
firms, nor advertise the articles sold in shops, 
in our replies. We shall in a short time insert 
a paper on the subject of colouring photographs. 

COOKERY. 

Ginger. —1. Our Editorial office is at 56, Paternoster 
Row. 2. You should not use the yolk of eggs in, 
making jelly, the whites alone are required. If you 
attempt to squeeze the gelatine through a flannel 
bag you will make it thick. It should be allowed 
to run through untouched. 

Fanciful FArtf—1. Break up a stick of chocolate in 
a pint of water, using a perfectly clean stew-pan, 
and boil very slowly until all bc dissolved, stirring 
occasionally, half fill two breakfast cups with milk, 
and pour in the chocolate. This will be sufficient 
for the two. 2. You do not name your age when 
asking for a prescription to clear and strengthen 
your voice. Do not attempt to learn singing as a 
study unless you have reached the age of sixteen. 
For a relaxed throat there are many good gargles 
and lozenges prescribed by doctors. Ask the 
advice of your own. 3. Cetewayo should be pro¬ 
nounced as if written “ Ketch-way-o.” 

A Lover of “The Girl’s Own Paper.” —A whole 
ham is rarely seen at table except at breakfast. 
“Heavy tea” is an essentially homely institution. 
Rashers or fried slices of ham maybe served at 
any meal. We advise you to pay a little more 
attention to orthography. 

Mignonette. —Lentils (or foreign peas) should be 
soaked in cold water for twelve hours. Then skim 
off any that float on the top, drain, and place them 
in a saucepan with plenty of cold water, boil till 
sufficiently soft to be rubbed through a coarse sieve. 
They should be soft in three hours. When perfectly 
smooth, mix (if you please) with broth, or in the 
water in which they were boiled. Boil up again, 
adding a piece of butter of the size of a walnut. 
Toasted or fried bread should be served with it. If 
liked, flavour with celery. 

Letitia.— 1. If the recipe for toffee proved a failure, 
you probably stirred it too much, or boiled it too 
short a time. Try it again, and mix the ingredients 
in the saucepan before putting it on the fire. Stir 
the treacle and sugar well together, and add the 
butter broken into small pieces. Place it on the 
fire, and stir slowly till all be incorporated. After 
this cease stirring, or the toffee will “sugar.” 
Also be careful that it does not burp. 2. For making 


orange marmalade, to every pound of pulp allow 
one and a half pounds of loaf sugar. The oranges 
should be fine Seville ones. Put them whole into 
a stewpan, with sufficient water to cover them, and 
stew till perfectly tender, changing the water two 
or three times. Then drain, take off the rind, re¬ 
move the pips, weigh, and to every pound allow 
one and a half pounds of loaf sugar and a half-pint 
of the water in which they were last boiled. The 
sugar and water should be boiled together for ten 
minutes; and then the pulp should be added to 
them, and all boiled together for ten minutes more. 
Add the peel last, cut into strips, and boifthe mar¬ 
malade for a third ten niinu es, completing the 
process. It may then be poured into jars, allowed 
to cool, and afterwards covered with bladders or 
tissue paper brushed over with white of egg. 
Altogether, the time taken will amount to two and 
a half hours. It should be made in March or 
April. 

A. S. K.—A good recipe for mincemeat is given in 
No. 4 of this paper, page 64. We must request our 
correspondents to refrain from asking questions 
that have been already asked and answered. 2. 
Apple jelly to be preserved in pots is usually made 
in September, October, or November. We there¬ 
fore presume that you only require it for immediate 
consumption. Cut the apples in quarters—pared 
and cored—and boil with lemon-peel till tender ; 
then strain off the pulp and run the juice through a 
jelly-bag. Put the latter, with the sugar and 
isinglass (previously boiled in half-a-pint of water), 
into a preserving-pan or lined saucepan. Boil all 
together for half-an hour, and then pour the jelly 
into moulds. The proportions required in the 
several ingredients are as follow:—Two dozen 
small apples to iA pints of water, allowing to every 
pint of juice ^ lb. of loaf sugar, £ oz. of isinglass, 
and the rind ot half a lemon. 

Suhscriber. —We do not consider that a list or bill - 
of-fare for a supper party of 36 people would be of 
sufficient interest to our girl readers to compensate 
for the space it would occupy. 

Minnie.—W e nevir before heard of what } f ou call 
a “ Jew’s pudding ” ; at least, by that name. 

Eva D.—1. For baking pears, try the following 
recipe:—Peel and halve 12 large ones, place in a 
baking jar with a cover. Add the rind and juice of 
one lemon, cloves, and allspice, and enough water 
to cover all ; half a pound of sugar supplied to every 
pint of water. Bake in a cool oven tor five or six 
hours, very slowly. 2. This is not the time for pre¬ 
serving cherries. 

Zara. —The detailed recipe for orange jelly is as 
follows:—Put one pint of water into a saucepan, 
with 2 oz. of isinglass, half pound of loaf sugar, and 
the rind of half a lemon.. Stir these ingredients 
over the fire until the isinglass be dissolved ; then 
add the juice of a Seville orange and that of a 
lemon, and sufficient juice of ordinary oranges to 
make one pint in all—from eight to ten will be 
required. Stir all together over the fire until just 
on the point of boiling, and skim well. Then strain 
the jelly through a fine bag, and when nearly cold 
put it into a mould that has been rinsed in cold 
water. When set, turn it out. It is difficult to 
make a clear orange jelly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dolly Varden. —A great many girls would like to 
dispose of their work in sufficient quantities to 
clothe themselves, but it is very difficult to find a. sale 
for it, as everyone seems to do their own fancy 
work. AVe think you might do better if you made 
your own clothes first, for that would enable you to 
dress on about £12 or £15 per annum. You would 
find very little time for fancy work. 

Tottles. —1. AVe do not inquire who selected the 
“Famous English AVomen ” designed to be the 
subject of the prize competition. You may freely 
accept a suggestion on this point from a friend. 

2. Girls of nineteen are not eligible for any of our 
prizes, but may compete for a certificate. 

Ruby. —AVe recommend you to read our serial story, 
called “ A Sister’s Love.” From this you will 
perceive the great difficulty that exists in finding 
any lucrative employment that may be carried on 
at home. 2. Law copying or engrossing is any¬ 
thing but easy to accomplish, and requires training, 
like other employments. Your only plan is to 
inquire for an engagement at some lawyer’s office. 
Madcap. —AVcak eyes are common enough in young 
girls of fair complexion and a somewhat feeble 
constitution. AVeak cold green tea is the best and 
safest application, but cod liver oil—a dessert¬ 
spoonful three times a day often works wonders 
in such cases. The oil should be gradually in¬ 
creased till a tablespoonful can be taken. Steel 
drops or tincture of iron should also be taken ; the 
dose is from five to ten drops thrice daily in a little 
water. Frequently bathing the forehead in cold 
spring water also does good. 

J. W. C. F.—1. The simplest remedy for tightening 
the teeth when they are inclined to be loose isj the 
tincture of myrrh. A few drops should be put in 
about a tablespoonful of water, and applied three 
times a day with a soft tooth-brush. Also use any 
astringent tooth-paste, say that with rhatany root 
in it. Tne causes of loose teeth are generally indi¬ 
gestion or general weakness. A few drops, say 
fifteen, of the tincture of gentian before meals 
does good. 2. The best plan to make the hair 


grow thick, soft, and glossy is to wash it once a 
week in lukewarm spring wa'er, using the yolks of 
two eggs instead of soap. No oils should be used, 
but a natural gloss may be got by daily brushing 
and combing for some minutes every morning. 
This treatment stimulates the growth of the hair. 

3. The best application known for softening the 
skin and preventing its injury from cold irritating 
winds is fose glycerine. 

Polly Dunstone. —Your little black-and-tan terrier, 
you say, has taken cold. You do not give us the 
symptoms, however; but if it is hot and feverish, 
get a little mindercrus spirit and give it a dessert¬ 
spoonful at night, and a teaspoonful of castor oil in 
the morning. Then, after two days, let it have 
three times daily ten drops of paregoric and about 
twenty each of the honey of squills and syrup of 
poppies. Keep warm and dry, and feed well. 

Daisy. —Make your confirmation dress of white cash- 
mere, or fine white serge, which you could wear in 
summer for the afternoon. Black boots are worn, 
not white. 

Eva.— 1. To take oil stains out of a white wall-paper, 
lieat a flat-iron and hold it close to it, without 
scorching it, and we think the grease will thus be 
drawn out. 2. AVe regret to hear that you find all 
our competitions too difficult for you. Surely you 
ought to know enough of plain needlework to make 
a night-dress ? 

Honeysuckle. —1. AVe have not heard of any of the 
evil effects of which you speak as being occasioned 
by a paraffin stove. They require, however, great 
cleanliness and care, which, perhap.s, you have not 
given to them. The severity of the winter may 
have killed your gold fish. 2. The Sardonyx is a 
very hard semi-transparent stone, of a slight violet- 
shade of grey, and sometimes having a warm blush 
or orange hue. Chalcedony is also semi-transparent, 
of varied shades, chiefly of whitc-of-egg. The 
Chrysophrasus is of a light opaque pea-green, with 
rather a bluish tinge. A Sapphire is transparent, 
of a dark indigo-shade of blue. An Agate is a 
semi-pellucid, uncrystallised variety of quartz, 
clouded with dull colours of various tints. An 
Onyx is formed in layers of colours—red, white, 
and various shades of dark hues, deepening into 
black, and often beautifully zigzagged in acute 
angles. A Beryl is semi-transparent, of a pale 
and rather dull green. The Ligure is a hard trans¬ 
parent gem, supposed to be a kind of fossil of 
animal origin, and of a yellowish hue. The Chryso- 
lyte varies in colour from a pale green to a bottle 
or rifle green. Jasper is an opaque description of 
quartz, of red, yellow, and other dull shades of 
colour. The Sardius, a precious stone allied to 
the Cornelian. The latter are of two kinds, the 
red and the white. There are works by lapidaries, 
to which we advise you to refer, if you take an 
interest in stones and gems. 

Frank. —AVe advise all young girls to rise at 7 a.m. 
and to be in bed by 10 p.m. Should breakfast be at 
8, you should not take anything previously. Only 
an invalid should take any description of food or 
drink before rising when breakfast is served so 
early. 2. Perhaps your tooth requires stopping, or 
you may have caught cold in the jaw. Getting the 
feet wet is a common cause ot toothache. AVe 
have heard that using flour of sulphur as a tooth 
powder will prevent your being attacked by it. 
3. AVhat do you mean by “straightening yourself” ? 
If you mean that you stoop, the old-fashioned 
“ face-board ” stuck into your belt is the best cure 
that we can recommend. This can easily be made 
for it. It is shaped like a battledore with the 
middle cut out, only of a flat piece of wood. 4 . 
Your last question, <r Is it right to be ambitious ? ’ 
is too vague. A certain amount of ambition is very 
justifiable; as, for example, for a man to “ covet to 
be a bishop,” according to St. Paul. But there 
should be a limit to its indulgence, and ambition 
must be well balanced with other qualities, and so 
kept in proper check, or it may become a vice. 
Much also necessarily depends on the direction 
which the ambition takes. 

Isabel— Stir the starch with a wax candle—as before 
recommended—for the glazing of your collars and 
cuffs. 

Frank.— You should wash silver jewellery with warm 
water and soap, and polish with a little hartshorn 
powder and a leather. 

Rag Bag. —The song, “ She AVore a AVreath of 
Roses,” was written by Thomas Moore, and the 
music to which it is set was composed nearly at 
the same time. Any music-seller would have it. 

Fernery. —“ Burr ” is only another name for what is 
also known as a “clinker,” or partially vitrified 
brick, a substance commonly used for the tops of 
walls. Rough irregular ones would suit rockery, 
being full of holes, which might contain earth ; and 
also, if grouped, would make a kind of bracket or 
pocket lor holding ferns. 


\* The Publishers cannot undertake to post 
numbers of The Girl’s Own Paper weekly from 
the office. If there is any difficulty in procuring the 
magazine of local agents, the Monthly Parts will be 
forwarded on receipt of P.O. Order or stamps for 
7s. 8d. for twelve months, or 3s. iod. for six months 
(in advance). P.O. Orders should be made payable 
to Joseph Tarn, 56, Paternoster Row, London, to 
whom all business letters also should be addressed. 
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him, she repeated scraps and snatches 
of poetry in a low musical voice. 

“ You are a good little thing, Nellie, 
and have a wonderful lot of patience 
with a surly old fellow like I am.” 

“ Now that’s mean of you, Fred, to 
call yourself names !” 

“They are perfectly true, notwith¬ 
standing. I am growing old. I feel 
a couple of decades older than I did two 
years ago.” 

“ That is because you have not been 
strong.” 

“ I suppose so. I am growing aged 
in feeling and in suffering.” 

“ Poor Fred ! Pain is a hard master, 
they say.” 

“ It should not be so, Nell. Did we 
learn its lesson aright, we should not 
think it a hard master. Lam quite dis¬ 
gusted with my impatience sometimes. 
People do everything to please me, and 
I reward them with a bear’s growl. 
Wait until I grow better ; I will make 
amends for all, and we will have some 
splendid times together.” 

“ That will be very nice.” 

“You must keep your friendship for 
me warm and fresh and bright, and we 
will call it lovet hen. Promise to keep it 
for me, Nell.” 

“Yes, Fred. I will promise, if you 
like.” She looked up at him with misty 
eyes ; for she knew, and everyone else 
knew, except, perhaps, poor Fred him¬ 
self, that there would be no growing 
better for him. He was fast going to 
that Land where friendship blooms to 
love eternal. 

The other boat was a little behind, and 
over the darkening waters floated sounds 
of pleasant song— 

“ Viens ! 6 viens avec moi sur la mer 
azuree; 

Qu’ aux vents capricieux ma barque 
soit livree.” 

Harry Ashleigh’s voice, his sister’s, 
and Mr. Kenrick’s made a good trio, and 
Harry looked to Paul and Annis to join 
in the chorus. 

“ It is too bad of you, why don’t you 
sing ? ” 

“ I like listening better,” said Annis, 
a little nervously. 

Paul did not hear the question, he was 
watching Annis, and neither singing 
nor speaking ; he started when Harry 
Ashley asked him what he was thinking 
about. 

“Come,rouse yourself! These Sea- 
bright boatmen are rowing against tide, 
and a song helps them on ; by the bye, 
I think I shall take an oar myself, for it 
looks as though we shall not reach home 
before midnight.” 

“ Don’t, don’t, Harry ; you’ll run us 
on the rocks,” his mother called out. 

“ All right, mater. I will spare your 
weak nerves, and pitch another tune. 

“ Song lightens our labour, 

Keep time with the oar, 

Now we are nearer 
That happy shore, 

Row, row, onward we go, ’ ’ &c. &c. 

It was nearly dark before all the party 
had landed; the moon had not risen, and 
a grey damp haze was creeping in from 
the sea, that threatened rain at no 
distant period, and that made the sands 
of Seabright damp and gloomy. 


Fred’s placid mood had vanished. He 
grumbled and fumed while Josh helped 
himself and his crutches and cushions 
out of the boat. His chair had been 
brought down to the water’s edge, and 
Josh essayed to help his master into its 
seat. 

“ I shan’t go back in the chair ; for 
I don’t mean to be dragged over the 
loose stones and boulders until I am 
shaken to a jelly. Josh, give me your 
arm, and call Mr. Tench to help me.” 

“I don’t see Mr. Tench, sir.” 

“Not see him ! He landed from the 
other boat not three minutes ago, and 
must have walked on with Miss Venn 
and the other ladies. Run, and call him 
back. Nellie, I will take your arm until 
Josh returns.” 

Fred rested, leaning half on his chair, 
half on Nellie’s arm, and the gathering 
mist struck painfully on his breath, 
and made him cough. 

Presently Josh returned from a fruitless 
mission. 

“ Mr. Tench ain’t with Miss Annis, 
nor yet with any of the other ladies—I 
can’t see him anywhere, sir.” 

“ How provoking! Where can he be 
gone ?” 

Mr. Laurie came towards them. 

“May I assist you, Fred? You will 
catch cold standing so long in the grey 
mist.” 

“ I am sure I shall get my death of 
cold. But I must decline your aid. I 
am a queer, captious invalid, full of 
aches, and pains, and whims, and odd 
fancies, and I can never get on with any 
one except they are used to my ways. I 
will go home in the chair, after all, and 
if I’m jostled to death, I shall thank 
Paul Tench for it.” 

“ Here’s the master coming,” ex¬ 
claimed Josh. 

The vicar had been talking to the 
boatmen, and was seen looming through 
the mist, stumbling and picking his way 
over the rough beach. 

“ Why are you all waiting here ?” 

“ Fred thinks the chair would jolt him 
if he was drawn over the stones,” replied 
Nellie, who had the invalid leaning on 
one of her arms, and who was grasping 
his shawl, large umbrella-folded-up 
chair, and manuscript in the other. 

“How you are burdened, my child! 
Josh, put some of these things in the 
chair, and wheel it as far as the smooth 
sand. Lean on me, Fred. It is not the 
first time I have helped you over a rough 
way, my boy ! ” 

And so, with his father’s help—with 
his crutch, and with pretty little Nellie 
Lester to cheer him with her pleasant 
talk, poor Fred reached the lodgings at 
last—tired, faint, and hungry. 

Tea was Waiting—high tea, that had 
in it many of the elements of a sub¬ 
stantial dinner. It was refreshing to 
the wearied party to gather round the 
well-spread table and enjoy the vicar’s 
hospitality. 

All the guests had returned there, with 
one exception, to spend an hour or so 
and finish their evening. 

Annis, seated at the head of the table, 
busied herself with pouring out un¬ 
limited cups of tea, but all the time her 
thoughts were still more occupied, for 


she was wondering what had become of 
Paul Tench. 

This was the second evening of his 
mysterious absence. The moment the 
boat had touched the shore he had 
looked round, satisfied himself that 
Harry Ashley and Mr. Kenrick were 
helping the ladies out of the boat, and 
then, without a word of apology, had 
darted away, and vanished out of sight 
in the mist. 

Annis schooled herself with determined 
energy lest her uneasiness should ap¬ 
pear. She would fain seem her own 
natural self without a tinge of anxiety or 
vexation in her thought, as she enter¬ 
tained her company ; but she failed 
most completely, for the minute tea was 
over Mrs. Ashley beckoned her over to 
sit beside her on the sofa. 

“ How pale and worried you are look¬ 
ing, my dear! ” 

“Am I? Perhaps I am tired, for I 
often think a large dose of sea air is 
rather exhausting, though one is all the 
better for it afterwards.” 

“Perhaps; Mr. Paul doesn’t appear 
to be tired of rowing ; he has not come 
home yet, I believe ? ” 

“ I don’t think he has.” 

“ Has he many friends stopping down 
here ? ’ ’ 

“ None, except those we know— 
mutual friends, one might call them.” 

“Will he be home before we leave 
this evening ? ” 

“ I really cannot tell.” 

“ Oh ! ” A long-drawn “ Oh ! ” with 
a degree of meaning in it, and a gaze of 
scrutiny at Annis that sent the hot blush 
to her cheeks. “ Oh ! I thought you 
had Mr. Paul’s full confidence.” 

“ Don’t you see you are mistaken, 
Mrs. Ashley ? At this moment I can 
give you no tidings of Mr. Tench’s 
whereabouts.” 

“ I am astonished at that. When he 
is your husband, my- dear, you must 
keep a sharper look out.” 

There was still the keen glance of 
scrutiny, and Annis, growing vexed, half 
rose from the sofa. 

“ Now, you are not angry with me, 
surely ? An old friend like I am may 
speak the thought that comes uppermost. 
The reason that I inquired so particularly 
about Paul Tench is that I want to ask 
him a question. We talk of having an 
evening party at our lodgings shortly ; 
just the present company and two or 
three more, and I want to make sure 
you will all come. I will not fix the day 
until I can be certain you have none of 
you any other engagement. Will he be 
able to come with you to-morrow even¬ 
ing ? ” 

“ You had better write to him, and let 
him answer you.” 

“That would be the correct way, I 
know, but surely you can enlighten me 
thus far ? ” 

“I cannot, indeed.” 

“Then I will write to Paul myself,” 
said Mrs. Ashley, nodding her head, 
and looking much puzzled, and a little 
annoyed. She was one of those mild, 
inquisitive people, who like to get to the 
bottom of every mystery. She pushed 
searching questions with an air of guile¬ 
less innocence, so well simulated, that 
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one could not be angry, though they 
might hesitate to answer. Let her guess 
at a secret, or ferret it out, and it would 
soon be general gossip. But trust her 
honestly with a mystery, appeal to her 
confidence, and Mrs. Ashley would never 
reveal it, her sense of pride and honour 
prevented that. 

Add to this, she was very good natured, 
very fussy, and very much interested in 
Annis Venn, because her son Harry 
liked her, and she would fain have had 
Harry’s liking crowned with success. 
So she believed she had some cause for 
complaint in Annis Venn’s reticence. 
If there was a lover’s quarrel or a mis¬ 
understanding, or a little coldness, better 
say so at once, or else she must try to 
find out the truth for herself. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

'espite 
Annis 
Venn’s 
strenuo u s 
exertions, 
the even¬ 
ing was 
rather a 
dull one 
—a not un¬ 
common cir- 
cumstan c e 
when people 
have been to¬ 
gether most 
of the day, and 
are met, with 
the gloss of 
freshness and 
novelty worn off, 
to make the 
best of each 
other’s company 
in the evening. Every one was a little 
wearied, and no lively conversation had 
sprung up amongst the young people. 

True, Jane Lester and Mr. Kennck 
were seated at a little round table, 
looking over photographs of cathe¬ 
drals, and were waxing eloquent about 
gems of ecclesiastical architecture 
and marvels of antiquity. True, Harry 
Ashley had taken advantage of Paul’s 
absence, and was devoting himself 
slavishly to Annis Venn. But the two 
latter, at any rate, understood ^ each 
other, and Harry was not likely to 
damage a long-standing friendship by 
appearing to be anything more than a 
friend. 

The vicar and the Rev. David Laurie 
were deep in discussion about Sanscrit 
and Coptic writing and Greek letters, and 
kept up a lively passage of words betwixt 
themselves. ‘‘Dry and dusty talk,” 
some might have deemed it, but they 
appreciated it thoroughly. 1 he vicar’s 
benevolent face grew radiant as he 
reckoned on his fingers some of the 
languages derived from that language 
of perfection, Sanscrit. 

Poor Fred was utterly exhausted. He 
stretched himself on a low sofa, and did 
not attempt to talk. Nellie Lester seated 
herself on a low stool beside him, softly 
fanning him with her Spanish fan. 

Annis was glad when the evening was 



over and the people gone, and she could 
o-et to the quiet retirement of her own 
room. 

Josh stopped her just as she had said 
“Good night” to her papa, and was 
going upstairs. 

“ Please, Miss, must I wait up for Mr. 
Tench again to-night ? ” 

“Yes, Josh. Perhaps he will not be 
out late.” 

“Shall I have supper ready for him, 
Miss?” 

“ Certainly. Lay the table as you did 
last evening ; and, Josh, whenever Mr. 
Tench is out, prepare supper for him 
unless you have orders to the con¬ 
trary.” 

At length Annis was alone, and she 
sat down to think. The day had been 
an exciting one to her, with flashes of 
great happiness, but it had ended in 
gloom. 

She was puzzled and angry with Paul. 
In those brief moments on the rugged 
height of the tower he had revealed a 
glimpse of the intensity of his affection 
for hen His passionate burst of tender¬ 
ness had surprised her ; never had he be¬ 
fore been so demonstrative, never shown 
such irrepressible feeling. Surely any 
girl might be justified in taking his 
words and actions as expressive of true, 
honest love! 

. But then almost at the same moment 
he had talked of “drifting away,” and 
now he had gone she knew not 
whither. 

Perhaps already he had drifted out 
of her life. Her hands closed over her 
eyes, there was a sound of low weep¬ 
ing, and as the tears ran down her 
cheeks she confessed Paul had taken 
with him the best and truest love her 
young heart had to give. 

At midnight his ring was heard at 
the door, and as it sounded through 
the silent house she started up and 
began to prepare for bed. 

(To be continued.') 


A BRAVE LITTLE GIRL. 

A very young heroine, Miss Esther Mary 
Comish-Bowden, aged eight years, has just 
been awarded by the Royal Humane Society 
its medal and a handsome testimonial explana¬ 
tory of the circumstances under which she 
bravely entitled herself to receive that medal. 
Sheas the daughter of a gentleman living at 
Black Hall, Avonwick. Ivybridge, Devonshire, 
and she saved the life of her governess, Miss 
Bradshaw, who, when returning from Sunday- 
school on the 30th of November last, with 
the youthful heroine and her younger sister, 
turned giddy, and fell into a pond six feet 
deep with water. Dispatching her younger 
sister to the keeper’s lodge, Miss Comish- 
Bowden bent over the pool, trying to lay hold 
of her drowning governess. This she did, but 
in the effort, she overbalanced herself, fell 
into the pond, and sank. Never losing her 
presence of mind, she retained her grip of 
the governess, and when she rose to the sur¬ 
face she still held her by the right hand, 
while with the left she caught hold of some 
short bushes. In this position they remained 
for about five minutes, the child calling for 
help. Eventually a passing workman heard 
the cries, and assisted Miss Bradshaw and the 
child out of the water. The former was par¬ 
tially insensible, but her brave little rescuer 
appeared quite unconcerned. 
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HOW CAN I LOOK MY BEST? 
By Medicus. 



of every young girl, but I will even go a little 
farther and say that not only is it her desire, but 
it is also her duty, for the sake of those around 
her. To enable her to do this in a natural way, 
I am going to place at the disposal of the young 
reader of The Girl’s Own Paper, some of 
the fruits of experience, and give advice which, 
if followed, can only result in good. In some 
future papers I hope to have something to say 
about the hair, as well as the hands and the 
feet. In this I will confine myself as much as 
possible, to a friendly chat about the face and 
the complexion. And first and foremost, it will 
do no harm if I introduce here just a tiny, wee 
morsel of physiology. I know there is a dis¬ 
agreeable schoolroom sound about the word 
“ physiology,” and so there is about all 
“ologies,” and “graphies” too for the 
matter of that; but the lesson I want you to 
learn is a very short and an exceedingly useful 
one. It is just a word or two about the skin. 
Nature formed the skin not merely for a pro¬ 
tective covering to the face and body—though, 
to be sure, that is one of its uses—for it has a 
great many others besides, and, taking it all in 
all, it is one of the most important organs of 
the body. There are millions and millions of 
what are called pores spread over its surface, 
and from these are constantly passing off in a 
manner insensible to us, what, if retained in 
the blood, would tend to make us sick and ill 
and shorten our lives on earth. If the skin be 
not kept in a state of purity and activity we 
cannot enjoy either health or happiness. 

The skin of the face being more exposed to 
sun and rain, as well as to dust and smoke, is 
more liable to suffer than that even of the 
hands, and consequently requires far greater 
care and attention. The signs of health, as 
depicted in the face of a young girl, are many. 
The skin should be pure, soft, and transparent 
—what is generally called a clear complexion. 
It ought to be white on brow and nose and 
chin,"and smooth around the eyes, while the 
blood should mantle in the cheeks in the 
tenderest of rosy tints—at times rivalling in 
beauty the delicate hues of some lovely 
sea-shells. The eyes ought to be rather full, 
and tender and bright, the white portion 
showing no tendency to be either yellow or 
red ; the eyelashes "should be soft and long, 
and the teeth of alabaster whiteness. But 
ah ! I am sorry to say that it is too much the 
fashion of the day to attempt to gain the 
healthy complexion I am trying to describe, in 
quite a wrong way. Too much artificiality is 
had recourse to. I do not mean in the matter 
of powders or rouge—very young girls do not 
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require such aids to beauty, but in the use of ! 
many advertised lotions and nostrums, most { 
of which had better be dene without, and 
many of which are positively hurtful. It 
cannot be too generally known that although I 
applications to the face are oftentimes neces- I 
sary, beauty and clearness of complexion 
cannot be maintained by their use alone. 

Now roughness of the skin and a sallow, 
£>ale, or pasty appearance are, in nine cases 
out of ten, the results of impurity of blood, 
and, again, in five cases at least out of ten, 
this impurity of blood is caused by errors in 
diet. Few girls, indeed, have the slightest 
notion of how intimate is the connection 
between personal appearance and a good 
digestion. The errors in diet I refer to are 
more particularly intemperance in eating, 
eating between meals, eating too freely of 
fruits, pastry, and sweets—things that are 
only good in moderation—eating hurriedly, 
and, I may add, taking wine or malt liquors, 
neither of wdiich young girls ought to touch, 
unless commanded to do so by their family 
physician. 

Eating injudiciously acts injuriously upon 
the complexion in more ways than one ; it may 
heat the blood to an almost feverish extent, 
causing flushing of the face, and that in itself 
may mean very serious injury’ to the skin, 
through the distention of the small blood¬ 
vessels therein, and consequent weakening of 
its nerves. Again, the stomach becomes de¬ 
ranged through the same causes, not probably 
to any very great extent, a feeling of langour 
being more often present than actual pain or 
uneasiness, but just sufficiently so to have an 
action for evil on the liver. 

Now the function of this latter organ being 
to eliminate or release bile from the blood, and 
bile, if circulating in the veins, being a poison, 
it can at once be seen that little attacks of in¬ 
digestion, especially if of frequent occurrence, 
can be highly inimical to the complexion. If 
you wish then to retain your youth and beauty, 
be most careful how you eat and drink, for 
there is nothing that will age one sooner than 
errors in diet. 

Plenty of healthful exercise in the open air 
tends greatly to purify the blood and render 
the complexion delightfully clear; it also keeps 
the pores of the skin open, and prevents the 
formation of those nasty little black ticks that 
are so disfiguring to the face of a young girl. 
Remember that these can always be more 
easily prevented than cured, and that when 
they are numerous, although they may be 
squeezed out, they actually leave small pits 
behind them and a disagreeably roughened 
appearance of the skin. I shall have to speak 
more particularly about exercise another day, 
but’here just let me give a hint or two. The 
time for taking it is before and not after 
meals ; it should be moderate to be beneficial 
—that is, it should not be carried to the verge 
of fatigue. At the same time I advocate for 
young girls a little running and leaping, and 
even occasional gymnastics, for all these tend 
to spread a healthful bloom on the cheeks and 
render the skin soft and pliant. But pray re¬ 
member this, no exercise of the nature of a 
task, no exercise that you do not thoroughly 
enjoy, no exercise that does not make the time 
fly as if it had the w r ings of a swallow, can do 
much real good. 

Observe, too, that I said the exercise should 
be taken in the open air. Oh ! if my young 
readers only knew the healthful, beautifying 
effect of pure fresh air, they would hardly ever 
be within doors unless by compulsion. Every 
hour spent in the open air goes so far to keep 
a girl young and lovely; and every hour spent 
in a dull, stuffy room goes to age her and 
render her complexion sallow. Badly venti¬ 
lated bed-rooms are terrible enemies to good 
looks, and they are all the more so in that one 
is really more apt to sleep longer in them. 


The air being dull and heavy causes drowsi¬ 
ness, but the sleep is not of a sweetly refresh¬ 
ing kind, and you do not w r ake from it happy 
and gay and light-hearted as you ought to 
—as the birds do, ready to burst into song 
the moment they open their eyes. In the 
summer months the window’s ought to be 
open all night. If you try the effects of this 
for one night only you will be astonished, 
and not like to have them closed again. Of 
course you must take care of catching cold, 
for no one should sleep in a draught. A young 
girl should have eight hours’ sound sleep, but 
not more. If she has more it is not really 
proper sleep, and I’ll tell you what often occurs. 
She awakes in the morning slightly puffy 
about the eyes and eye-lids ; this may not 
hurt for once in a way, it may not hurt for 
fifty times, but w r oe is me! I know it ends in 
early wrinkles and crow’s-feet, and a conse¬ 
quent banishing of youth and beauty long 
before its time. 

I must now say a word about water and 
ablution. A well-known living authority makes 
the following wise remark. “ Water,” he 
says, “ the medium of ablution, hardly receives 
a just appreciation at our hands. It is the 
most grateful, the most necessary, and the 
most universal of the gifts of a wise Creator.” 

Now, if you w r ould live long and still retain 
your youth, if you w’ould look your best, and 
have both health and beauty in abundance, I 
pray you look upon pure water as not only a 
faithful servant, but a kind friend. Happy 
is the girl, I say, who can take and enjoy a 
bath in pure cold, soft w r ater every day of her 
life. She ought to be as plump and pretty as 
a partridge, and as fresh and “ caller ” as a 
little trout. Well, but if you are not strong 
enough to have a bath every morning, an 
occasional tepid bath in the evening, with 
plenty of mild soap, will do a deal of good to 
the whole system, and the face and hands 
ought to be washed and sponged several times 
in the day. And here is something that 
ought not to be forgotten—never, if you can 
help it, wash in hard water, for water that 
curdles the soap will, so to speak, curdle the 
complexion. Procure rain or the softest of 
river water for the hands and face, even if you 
have to send for it in bottles. I can assure 
you that many a fair face is ruined, so far as 
beauty goes, by the use of hard water. 

And talking of the benefits of ablution, I 
shall do good service if I call attention to two 
mistakes that are commonly made. One is 
the use of bad soap; that is, soap which 
contains too much alkali. Avoid coloured 
and over scented soaps. Another mistake is 
the use of too rough a towel, and this rough 
towel, I am sorry to say, is often recom¬ 
mended by people who know no better. A 
moderate degree of friction is all very well, 
but, dear me, you do not need to rub your 
pretty skin off. I repeat, then, rain or river 
water, neither warm nor too cold , good soap, 
and gentle friction; so shall y©u avoid a 
roughened or irritable skin and chaps on lips 
or fingers. 

I must now touch on a delicate subject— 
medical men must at times, and this is 
nothing very dreadful after all; but j’oung 
girls, on looldng into the glass, are sometimes 
startled by seeing a slight wavy down on 
the comers of the upper lip. Let it alone— 
think nothing of it. In ninety cases out 
of a hundred it decreases with maturer j-ears, 
but interference is in all cases dangerous and 
injurious. 

I have now shown you that sallowness or 
pastiness of complexion is caused by impurity 
of blood, and can only be removed by proper 
diet, exercise, pure air, proper ablution, and 
healthful sleep. These will remove it, but, 
mark me, no application to the face will or 
can. Medicines, however, often do good, but 
as I do not believe in young ladies taking 
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much to drugs, I shall only mention one or 
two that greatly help to beautify and clear the 
complexion. If, then, the appetite is not 
what it ought to be, from half to a whole tea¬ 
spoonful of quinine wine should be taken 
three times a day. If there be weakness and 
paleness of face and gums, nothing is simpler, 
better, or more elegant than the common citrate 
of iron and quinine mixture, which any chemist 
can compound you, and tell you the dose accord¬ 
ing to your age. If the flesh is not so firm 
and plump as it ought to be, I commend to 
you the use of cod-liver oil. Yes, I admit it 
is nasty at first, but one in this world must 
ofttimes bear present pain for future profit.. An 
occasional camomile pill is most innocent 
medicine, yet it helps to keep both stomach 
and liver right, and it clears the eyes and 
complexion. 

Pimples on the face and brow are not, as a 
rule, to be cured by applications, but by 
attention to the laws of health, to regularity 
of diet, exercise, and ablution; but here is a 
small lotion which may be of use, and which 
may be compounded by any chemist. It is 
two ounces of the best eau-de-cologne, with 
about a grain of corrosive sublimate dissolved 
in it. It will be labelled poison. The tender 
parts of the face are simply wetted with it 
three or four times a day. A far better and 
not dangerous preparation for redness, sun¬ 
browning, or tenderness of. any kind about the 
face, is rose glycerine. No toilet table should 
be without this little elegancy. 

In summer, young girls who wish to look 
their best should always after washing bathe 
the face with a soft sponge and soft water 
without a particle of soap'. Sun-burning may 
be removed by a weak decoction of goulard 
water, or by applying buttermilk to the face 
jbefore going to bed. This last application, I 
admit, is not very elegant, but it is very useful. 
But probably the most harmless of all cos¬ 
metics, and certainly the best, is wetting the 
face with May-dew—I’m not joking, 
gentle reader—and if you have to 
get up quite early in the morning 
to go and look for it, and have to 
walk a mile or two before you find 
any, all the 
better. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

'Ey Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 
CHAPTER IX. 

WHAT HESBA OVERHEARD. 


“ It is no use shedding tears over the 
inevitable, Frances. In your weak state 
it is excessively imprudent, and implies 
a doubt of my motives.” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Mason-, but I had 

hoped — .” What she had hoped was 
lost in the slightly sarcastic interruption— 
“Oh, yes, Mrs. Mason, I know you 
had hoped, and expected, that your reck¬ 
less and audacious son should be sent 
to college, and become a shining light 
either at the bar or in the pulpit! ” 

“ It was his grandfather’s wish, and I 

-” sobbed the lady addressed, more 

slight and fragile than when we saw her 
last, presiding at dinner parties and re¬ 
ceiving the visits of her new husband’s 
friends—the new husband who made 
capital of her delicacy, then 
more the effect of habit 
than reality. Now, 
her delicate 
health was 
attested by 
her thin, white 
fingers 
as well 
as by 
the 


cushions supporting her languid head, 
and the fleecy Shetland shawl in which 
she was closely wrapped, although the 
month was June and the fragrance of 
rose and jessamine floated in through 
the open casement, close to which her 
invalid-chair was drawn. 

“But his own father’ swish, Frances, ex¬ 
pressed to me, hisconfidential friend, the 
very last time I saw the poor fellow alive 
and in my office, was that his son should 
follow his own profession and be trained 
to the sea as he had been ; and for 
nothing but the sea is Brian fit,” asserted 
Mr. Robert Mason, with more emphasis 
than was consistent with regard for her 
health or the claims of veracity, as he 
confronted her from his seat behind 
the opposite lace 
^ curtain, with 

his elbows 
on his 
knees, 
the 
palms 


“THEN SHE DISBURDENED HER MIND OF AN OPPRESSIVE SECRET. 
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of his hands pressed together, and his 
body bent forward so as to bring face 
and voice nearer, and carry conviction 
to one not willing to be convinced. 

Ignoring his closing remark, she re¬ 
plied feebly, yet with no lack of astonish¬ 
ment, “ Dear me ! His father's ? Are- 
you re there is no mistake ?” (She did 
not venture to say, “ Are you speaking 

the truth?”) “ Bri-Captain Stapleton 

promised me—I always understood—the 
boy’s education was begun for a learned 
prof- 5 * 

“ Quite a misconception of yours, 
Frances, I assure } r ou.” The speaker’s 
furtive eyes half-closed, and his hands 
separated until only the tips of his fingers 
and thumbs were pressed together, as he 
went on, “ In fact, Stapleton laughed as 
he said to me, ‘ Fan and the old folk 
have a notion to make either a doctor, 
ora lawyer, or a parson of the lad; but 
I’ve no love for any of the black-coats. 

I mean to make a seaman of him ; a 
bluff, hearty, English sailor, to knock 
about the world with me ; to be my mate 
in time, and my successor on the Ariel 
when I’ve lost my own sea-legs. I’ve 
begun his nautical education already. 
He can swim like a fish, and he’s been 
his first voyage!’ This is absolutely 
what he said. Crowe was present; he 
could confirm my statement were he 
here.” 

She shivered and shuddered ; an icy 
chili came over her, but not from the 
open window ; the cold breath of false¬ 
hood was playing upon her. Which of 
the men she had trusted and married 
was she to doubt ? The frank, outspoken 
husband of her youth, who kept his Bible 
with his charts, and for a like use; or his 
plausible successor, whose silken glove 
began to have the hard, inflexible grip 
of an iron gauntlet ? 

“ Incredible ! ” she murmured, “ poor 
Brian would never have misled me so 
cruelly ! ” 

“Thankyou, madam, for the inference. 
That is generally incredible which we 
arc not willing to believe and the 
words, cool, deliberate, incisive, cut like 
knives, though spoken with a smile. 

I presume the boy has been taught to 
swim or he would not have spoiled a 
new suit of clothes last half by plung¬ 
ing head first into a muddy stream, reck¬ 
less who paid for them ? ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Mason, that was to save a 
child’s life! ” 

“And risk his ozvn, regardless of 
mother or sister, or even that girl 
Mercy he is always running, after; 
that is, supposing he had not been 
taught to swim. And of Master Brian’s 
first voyage I should think you needed 
no reminder, so long as that child re¬ 
mains a burden on our hands.” 

“ Poor little Mercy,” sighed Mrs. 
Mason; “dear Bri—■” Mr. Mason’s black 
brows met. She corrected herself: 
“Captain Stapleton never thought of her 
as a burden. He considered her preserva¬ 
tion miraculous, and said that God had 
thrown the infant lovingly on our care, 
either in mercy to us or to the child, 
and that is why he called her Mercy. 
Brian might be a rough seaman, but he 
had a gentle heart.” 

“He must have had a very thoughtless 


one to leave the helpless child of strangers 
on your hands whilst there were orphan¬ 
ages open for the reception of such waifs. 
It is not as though you were robust, 
Frances. You were never strong within 
my memory. And it is partly to save 
your nerves the harass of Brian’s frolics 
and escapades that I have determined 

to send him to-. I protest, he is up 

at the top of the great sycamore now ! ” 
and up bounced Mr. Mason, overturn¬ 
ing his sick wife’s footstool, and start¬ 
ling her nerves by a shout from the 
open window. 

“Hallo! What are you doing there, 
you graceless monkey ? Do )'ou want to 
tear the clothes off your back or break 
your neck?” a sotto voce, “No such 
luck!” inaudible to common ears, fol¬ 
lowing as a commentary. 

“ Mercy’s kite has caught in the tree, 
sir; I’m only disentangling the string,” 
came as an answer to the stepfather, 
who by that time stood out on the iron 
balcony which ran along the front of the 
villa. 

“ Mercy’s kite ! A nice plaything for 
a young lady ! But what can be ex¬ 
pected with a great hulking lad for a 
playmate ? ” 

He turned round as he spoke. Mrs. 
Mason had fainted! 

Before a startled servant could obey 
the alarum which rang through the house 
and gardens, Hesba Stapleton, wherever 
she sprang from, was by her mother’s side, 
applying eau-de-cologne to her forehead 
and lips. 

In the wake of the domestics had 
rushed in her brother, the very counter¬ 
part of herself; with fearless front, a 
broad reflective forehead beneath his 
light-brown hair on which the sunbeams 
seemed to glint and shimmer, a mouth 
not small, but mobile, above a firm round 
chin, and long blue-grey e)'es, kept well 
apart by a nose sufficiently human to 
set off the face without statuesque classi¬ 
fication. 

At his heels came a little romp with a 
soiled pinafore and dark chestnut curls 
all in a tangle, trailing after her the tail 
of a home-made paper kite, whilst the 
other held the kite-string wound on a 
bit of stick. 

Barely had the youth time for a glance 
towards the window or a hurried, 
“ What’s the matter ? Oh, mamma ! ” 
than he was clutched by the collar and 
shaken with no gentle hand, whilst the 
voice of his stepfather, apparently in great 
agitation, exclaimed, “This is all your 
doing, you young rascal! You will be 
the death of your mother if you remain 
here much longer!” the open-eared 
servants glancing at each other and 
wondering what it all meant. 

“I do not think it was his doing, 
sir,” put in Hesba firmly but respectfully, 
and surely in one of the sweetest voices 
in the world. “ Mamma could not see 
the tree or Brian from this seat; she 
must have been startled by your calling 
to him, or,” she added, seeing the scowl 
on her stepfather’s brow, “she may 
have fainted with the heat, or the fatigue 
of conversation. But, hush-sh-sli, 
mamma is coming round, she opens her 
eyes ; do not disturb her.” 

“ Disturb her! It is not / who disturb 


her. But I shall disturb someone before 
long,” muttered the black-browed gen¬ 
tleman, angrily, as, with another shake, 
he released his stepson’s collar, and 
stalked from the room. 

And now, as though an ominous 
thunder-cloud had dispersed, the 
atmosphere of the room seemed clearer 
and freer. Mrs. Mason, whose eyelids 
had once more closed, slowly revived, 
and looked wonderingly around to find 
her beloved and loving boy Brian kneeling 
at her feet, gently chafing one thin hand 
in his, and showing his deep anxiety in 
every feature ; Hesba bending over her 
and watching just as anxiously, whilst 
little Mercy, with her pinafore to her 
eyes, was sobbing piteously as much 
for her “brother” as for her “mam;na.” 

“It was not my fault; was it, mamma ? 7 ’ 
asked Brian then. “I should be so 
sorry if I had frightened you; 1 only 
climbed the tree for Mercy’s kite, and 
was in no danger.” 

“No, my boy, no ! Who said you were 
to blame ?” and the mother’s thin hand 
smoothed lovingly the shining locks, 
doubly disordered by the sycamore twigs 
and Mr. Mason’s muscular salutation. 
And then she faltered forth, “1 was 
fatigued—and troubled—and I think I 
was startled; that is all 1 remember. 
No, Brian, dear, it was not you.” 

“ Hush, Brian, you must not talk. 
Mamma must be kept quiet. Help Ann 
to carry her to her own room,” put in 
Hesba, with her finger to her lip, seeing 
that her brother was about to reply. 
“ And Mercy, dty }mureyes, or I cannot 
let 3m u sta3' > here. You will make dear 
mamma worse,” she whispered, stooping 
to the tearful child, as the strong-limbed 
housemaid and Brian carried Mrs. 
Mason in her chair to her own chamber 
across the wide landing, an apartment 
tastefully fitted up with all requirements 
for comfort, not to say luxury. 

“ So ) r ou have removed your mamma, 
I see, Hesba. I hope she was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered. Young girls should 
not take so much on themselves; they 
are apt to be rash. You should not 
have taxed your mamma’s strength to 
walk from room to room immediately 
after a fainting fit.” 

“ She did not walk. Brian and Ann 
brought her chair in very carefulty, and 
without shaking.” 

There was again a slight contraction 
of the black brows, but he smoothed 
them, and his tongue also, as he said— 

“ Well, well, we shall hear what Dr. 
Mitchell says ; I have despatched Joe 
for him. No doubt you did it for the 
best.” 

“ I am sure she did, Mr. Mason, and 
I feel better for the change,” put forth 
the invalid on behalf of her 3'oung nurse. 

“ I wish /were a doctor! ” ejaculated 
Hesba, involuntarily, as she folded up 
the disused chair to set it aside. 

“ Hesba ! ” Mr. Mason’s tone seemed 
to call her to order. 

“ Yes, I do,” she added, though in a 
lower key. “ I want to know what ails 
mamma, and what would cure her.” 

“You shall know that when Dr. Mit¬ 
chell comes, Miss Stapleton,” was his 
answer, in a tone as low, “and what he 
thinks of your unladylike wish. At pre- 
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sent your mamma can dispense with 
your services ; she appears drowsy, and 
/shall remain here.” 

The young girl had no alternative but 
to retire. She sought her brother, whom 
she found on a garden-seat under the 
sycamore endeavouring to soothe Mercy, 
inconsolable because, “ mamma,” had 
neither kissed nor spoken to her. 

‘‘Mamma is going to sleep now. Per¬ 
haps Dr. Mitchell will permit you to 
kiss her when she awakens,” said 
Iiesba, drawing the dark tangle of 
chestnut curls to her own breast, per¬ 
chance for mutual comfort. Then she 
disburdened her mind of an oppressive 
secret. 

(To be continued .) 


THE BLUE ALSATIAN MOUN¬ 
TAINS. 



Clear and bell-like sang a voice, wakening 
the echoes among a grand range of mountains, 
which stand in their quiet dignity looking 
down on the valleys below, seeming to say, 
“ We are watching and waiting, whilst you, 
cumbered with little cares, busy with little 
pleasures, fret out your lives.’’ In the still¬ 
ness of a spring evening this sweet, bright 
voice, with its pretty song, arrested the 
attention of a young traveller, who, on a 
walking tour in search of the picturesque, 
was mounting the small incline which led 
to a cluster of cottages in the shadow of 
the Alsatian mountains. He stopped for 
awhile to listen, and then went forwards in 
the direction of the sound. 

By a fountain, at some little distance from a 
vine-covered cottage, sat a maiden of some 
seventeen summers, spinning, and singing as 
she spun—the fountain keeping, as it were, a 
low accompaniment to her song. Her golden 
hair, in waves like the ripples of the water, 
was as a glory round her pretty face; and as she 
sang a smile of bright and innocent gladness 
parted her ruddy lips. 

“ Ade! Ade ! Ade ! ” then she started and 
put aside her spinning and sprang to her feet, 
for a low voice behind her said— 

“ Fair maiden, I am a weary traveller. Can 
I find bed and board here in this peaceful 
valley?” 

She raised her sweet eyes to his face, and 
murmured “ Yes.” 

“ I have been led here by strains like the 
siren’s,” he said, “ sweeter than the Loreley 
on your lovely Rhine, which has led so many 
to destruction. Sing to me, now I can see 
as well as hear you. Will you ? ” 

He spoke in her native tongue, but with an 
accent which proclaimed him a stranger ; and 
her little heart fluttered like a prisoned bird 
as she drooped her eyes beneath those glances 
of his, which spoke so plainly of his admira¬ 
tion. There was Andre the vine-dresser, and 
Jacques the miller, and Pierrot, who was so 
rich, and kept a large shop in Strasbourg— 
they had spoken words of love to her, but 
never had she felt for them as now in these 
brief moments she felt for this stranger. 

She laughed when they called her beautiful; 
tossed her pretty head with its rippling golden 
hair when they besought her to listen to them. 
She loved her goats, her pigeons better than 
they—far, far better]; but a sudden, strange 
sensation had made her heart beat quicker at 
the gentle tones of him who now bent down 
to gaze in her flushed and beautiful face, and 
though she would gladly have done anything 
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for him she could not steady her voice to 
sing again. But he threw himself on the ground 
beside her, and talked on in his gentle voice, 
speaking as courteously as he would to any 
princess, and wrung from her the story of her 
brief simple life. She had no one but Nanette 
and Andre, she said. Nanette Duval was her 
grandmother. Yes, she lived there in that 
cottage, and Andre was her cousin; he was 
a vine-dresser, he lived in that cottage further 
on. And then she laughed such a bright, 
hearty laugh, that the stranger, jaded 
and worn out with the world’s heartless dis¬ 
sipations, felt freshened and brightened, as 
when a breeze passes over a fevered brow. 
Then he bent down, gazing with loving eyes 
into the sweet, pure, innocent face, and whis¬ 
pered of a bright home in England, which 
would be made still brighter if she would only 
share it; and the fountain rippled and 
sparkled, and the Angelus rang out in the 
clear air, and the goat bells rang, and 
Grand’mere called, “ Ninon, Ninon ! ” and 
the moon rose and glittered in the fountain, 
but the young girl heard only the whispered 
words—“ words the sweetest she had known” 
—until the voice of Nanette, calling more 
loudly her name, made her move from the 
fountain, bid farewell to the stranger, and 
with a new pain at her heart—a strange pain 
mingled with a strange joy—go slowly back to 
her cottage home. Poor little Ninon! she 
lived now for one hour in the day—that hour 
which beside the fountain she passed with her 
stranger-love. She was more than ever short 
and abrupt with Andre, cold and indifferent 
to Jacques and Pierrot. What were they in 
comparison with him ? And Grand’mere 
liked him, too. 

So he lingered on, sketching all day and 
loitering by the fountain in the pleasant even¬ 
ings, listening to the sweet voice singing her 
plaintive songs, never thinking what would 
her life be like when he was gone. He meant 
her no harm, pretty child. It had been such 
a happy time for him and her. And when it was 
over? Well, it would do to look back on like a 
pleasant dream, and she would be the wife of 
that heavy-looking Andre, and be a fat, buxom 
contented dame, with an array of little flaxen¬ 
haired children when he came again to Alsace. 
Ah ! Yes. Still it was not pleasant to say good¬ 
bye to her ; and as he never did anything un¬ 
pleasant that he could avoid, he did not say 
“ good-bye,” but went away one morning 
from beneath the blue Alsatian mountains, 
haunted, even to his far-off English home, 
with the sweet “Ade, Ade, Ade,” he had 
heard beneath their shadows. 

“Ninon ! Ninon !” rang through the valley 
when the sun had set that evening, but the 
call had many times to be repeated before 
she came with sad, slow step, and strange, 
wild eyes, and dry, white lips. And poor old 
Nanette flew forward and, taking her cold 
hands in hers, exclaimed— 

“Oh dear! what ailest thou, petite , hast 
thou seen a wolf, or-” 

“ He is gone,” she murmured between her 
pale lips. 

“ Monsieur? Oh, there, poor little one, do 
not grieve, he will come back, depend on it 
and soothing and petting her as though she 
had been the tiny child she had first taken 
charge of, the good grandmother led her to 
the cottage, and, seating her in her own chair, 
nibbed her poor little cold hands, and bid her 
be of good cheer. He was gone to make 
pictures, that was all, he would soon be back. 
Why, was it likely he would go away without 
saying good-bye, if he was going for long? 
A wan smile spread over the pretty face 
as the kind old woman strove to reassure 
her. But something seemed to tell her “ she 
should never see the stranger where the 
fountain falls again.” Each evening she 
went to the old tryst and sang her old songs, 


but he came not. The grand old mountains 
looked down on her; the moonlight silvered 
the water of the fountain. The spring flowers 
gave place to the richer blossoms of summer, 
autumn winds sighed amongst the trees, and 
winter snows covered all around, and spring 
came again ; but, not he for whom she sighed. 
And now Andre came to speak to Nanette 
seriously about his cousin. He was quite rich 
now, he said, he was going to take a larger 
cottage, and finer gardens, and he should soon 
be millionaire. Ah ! yes truly, he must have 
Ninon now, and she should be dressed as well 
as the wife of M. l’Avocat, and ride to church, 
and never soil her hands. Grand’mere having 
given up all hope of the return oi the stranger 
encouraged Andre, in his hope, and strove to 
persuade Ninon to listen to him, but in vain. 
She only shook her head and said, “ He will 
come again. I will wait and watch as they do, 
pointing to the mountains towering above her 
head. 

“Ah child! it is silly, he is a deceiver 
like so many,” said Nanette. “ He will never 
come again. And what is to become of thee, 
child, when thy old grandmother is gone—no 
husband to protect thee ? Oh! truly you 
mistake Andre, a good man and a good home 
must not be despised.” 

“ No, no, grand’mere, do not ask me, do 
not speak of Andre. If he does not come 
back, I shall have a fairer home than Andre 
can find me—there! there, petite mere , above 



and burying her poor, pretty pale face in her 
hands, she wept as though her heart would 
break. 

The spring came again ; the flowers sprang 
up once more; they came back, but not he 
so anxiously longed for. Paler and paler 
grew Ninon, and she looked like a withered 
flower pining for the rain. Andre grew angry. 
He would wait no longer to persuade her. 
Madeleine Dupont would be glad to have him, 
and she would have money, as her father was 
a watch and clock maker in Strasbourg, and 
attended to the clock in the cathedral, for 
which he was paid handsomely—a savings 
careful man, every one said, and Madeleine his 
only daughter. Ah! Ninon would be sorry 
-when she saw her, on his arm, enter the 
church. 

And the spring came and went, and Andre’s 
wedding was celebrated in the little village 
church—Andre and Madeleine were married. 
The wedding procession went past Nanette’s 
cottage, and, lying back in an arm-chair, white 
as the flowers in the bride’s hair, Ninon 
watched them pass. 

“ Oh ! my little one, would it were thou ! ” 
said Nanette, the tears coursing down her 
cheeks as she contrasted the ruddy, healthy 
hue of Madeleine with those of her once bright 
and beautiful grandchild. 

“ Hush, grand’mere, hush! I shall be much 
happier than Madeleine soon,” said Ninon* 
“ Do not fret for me, I am so content; ” antt 
the procession passed by, and Ninon sank 
back on her pillows with a little sigh, and 
poor old Nanette, wiping her eyes, went back 
to her work. She had it all to do now, for 
Ninon was too weak. She had never seemed 
really ill—never had been laid up ; but she 
faded gradually, and before the summer had 
ended Ninon’s little sad heart was at rest. 

The years pass away, the grand mountains 
still keep their silent watch, and it may be 
that at their mention one heart feels a pang 
of regret, as they bring back to his memory 
the little peasant maiden and her song, with 
its burden of “ Ade, Ade, Ade.” 

It is well to remember that “Evil is wrought 
by want of thought, As well as want of heart.” 
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Good night! good night! 0 softly breathe it, 
’Tis a prayer for those we love ; 

Peace to-night, and joy to-morrow, 

For our God, Who shields the sparrow, 
Hears us in His courts above, 

Good night! good night! 


Good night! good night! but not for ever; 
Hope can see the morning rise; 

Many a pleasant scene before us, 

As if angels hovered o’er us, 

Bearing blessings from the skies. 

Good night! good night! 
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CATHARINE T AIT.* 
(Excellent Women. —II.) 



Catharine Tait, the lamented wife of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, presented a re¬ 
markable example of many of those qualities 
which make a woman lovable and a blessing 
to all around her. The beautiful words of 
her devoted daughter in the preface is a key 
to the whole Memoir:—“ If it be thought 
that the history of my mother’s life is likely 
to do good by helping and encouraging any¬ 
body in good living, then let the thing be 
done.” 

Few girls or young women, we believe, 
can peruse the simple details of her early life, 
both before and after her marriage, without 
benefit, and many will echo the prayer of the 
editor, “ that it may go forth as an example 
of the life of many a one, and that God may 
bless it to His glory.” 

Catharine Tait was bom at Elmdon Par¬ 
sonage on the 9th of December, 1819, of which 
parish her father, Archdeacon Spooner, was 
Rector. She was the youngest daughter of a 
large and happy family. One who knew her 
in infancy says, “ On her sweet, bright child¬ 
hood I will not dwell. There are those still 
who know what a ray of hope she was in the 
house. My mind turns to a subsequent period 
when we went to stay at Elmdon. She was 
then seventeen, an exceedingly lovely girl, the 
sunshine and joy of the whole household, full 
of mirth, elasticity, and buoyancy of spirits. 
Even then, young as I was, I could not help 
watching with wondering admiration the 
earnestness, thoughtfulness, and conscientious¬ 
ness which, under all the brightness, marked her 
daily life. 

“We were confirmed about the same time, 
and her life was from that period wholly given 
up to God’s service, and she commenced those 
habits of prayerfulness which flowed on with 
ever-increasing devotion to the end. Her 
days were a constant round of duties lovingly 
and energetically performed. No hours, no 
moments were wasted. Can I ever forget 
our daily walks to the cottages, when she 
used to read and minister to the old and sick 
poor ; her constant attendance at both Sunday 
and week-day school, and her care for the in¬ 
struction of the younger servants in the house ? 
Often have I seen her when the whole family 
were assembled in the drawing-room in the 
evening, and she, one of the brightest, quietly 
disappear for an hour or more to her own 
roam for the purpose of instructing some of 


* Catharine and Crawfurd Tait, wife and son of 
Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A Memoir. Edited by the Rev. W. Benharn, Vicar 
of Margate. Macmillan and Co. 


the younger servants, whose day, until then, 
had been occupied. 

“Then her tender,reverent attention to her 
parents manifested itself in a thousand differ¬ 
ent ways. Her mother’s room was sought 
the first thing in the morning, that they might 
read a portion of the Holy Volume before 
she rose. Although she had lately been 
released from the routine of school-room life, 
she thirsted for knowledge, and pursued her 
studies single-handed with all the energy and 
enthusiasm peculiar to her character. Thus 
she gently drew me to rise with her at a very 
early hour in the morning even in winter time, 
and after joining in prayer we used to study 
together History, French, and English 
theology.” 

Another friend, who, in childhood visited 
Elmdon Parsonage, says—“ Every evening at 
my early bed-time she came with me for 
a little talk and prayer. On Sundays it was 
her habit to gather her younger brothers and 
myself for reading the Bible and prayers. 
Those prayers of hers, so simple and so real, 
are fresh in my memory to this day. Prayer 
was the very pulse of her life.” 

This constant habit of prayer seems to be 
at the root of all her work, and accounts for 
the brightjoyousness which all agree in mark¬ 
ing as the characteristic of her life. So 
bright and joyful that, writes another relative, 
“ we familiarly called her * our kitten.’ ” 
“ She would return to her father’s or 
brothers’ different homes, only to adorn and 
enliven them, and make every member of 
them happier by her bright cheerfulness and 
full sympathy in every interest they afforded. 
The oneness of her purpose was felt where- 
ever she was. In the most unguarded 
moments I never knew her bring persons with 
whom she did not sympathise under censure 
or ridicule. Dr. Sandford, Bishop of Gib¬ 
raltar, writes :—“ I knew Mrs. Tait from my 
earliest boyhood. It was a gala day to us all 
at. the quiet vicarage when Catharine Spooner 
came to pay us a visit. . . . She won the 

hearts of everyone at Dunchurch.” 

The Archbishop, in his touching outline of 
her life, says : “ It is impossible to judge 
rightly of the character of my dear wife with¬ 
out considering the influences which sur¬ 
rounded her early days. . . . the beau¬ 

tiful Parsonage, the Hall and its inmates, 
the relations, and the leading Evangelical 
clergy who came to visit the truly venerable 
Archdeacon Spooner. When I first met my 
dear wife, she, a girl of under seventeen, 
was full of zeal for the Irish clergy; her 
mother, an O’Brien, with her Protestant 
kinsfolk, bringing this association with the 
sister island. It was not till some years 
later that the marriage of her sister to 
Edward Fortescue . . . brought a totally 

strange element into the family. . . As 

life wore on she saw and deeply deplored the 
many points of divergence between her con¬ 
victions and those of her brother-in-law, who 
afterwards joined the Church of Rome. But 
all through life that marked love for the 
ceremonial of the English Church with which 
he had indoctrinated her, continued as the 
outward form in which her deep inward piety 
embodied itself.” 

Another friend writes to the Archbishop : 
“Nothing would give a true impression of 
her which did not reiterate the one trait 
which shone out above all others—namely, 
her constant prayerfulness. How often she 
has prayed with me as no one else has ever 
done. I remember being struck when a very 
little girl that just before you and she started 
(from Rugby) she asked you to kneel down 
and pray for a blessing on the journey.” 

It is assuredly delightful to find such 
thorough life and work for Christ, even while 
we deplore the scaffolding of ritual in which 
it was set. The grace of God is exhibited 


under various ecclesiastical forms, or even 
without any external forms, as it was with 
Mrs. Fry. The only danger is that those who 
are not spiritually minded may think that 
the Divine life exists in virtue of, instead of 
in spite of, much outward ceremonial. Those 
who knew* Mrs. Tait’s inner life could not 
make this mistake. The constant habit 
of prayer about everything and — may 
we not add ?—with almost everyone who 
came under her influence, seems, in her 
case, to have thrown a sacred halo over 
every outward service; so that instead of 
external service being a substitute for, it was 
with her only an aid to private devotion. 

Assuredly all girls may learn one lesson 
from such a record—that true religion is not 
a sad and gloomy thing, but that when it is 
real, even in the young, it sheds joy and 
brightness over the Whole life. Every testi¬ 
mony speaks of the sunny influence which, 
even as a girl, she shed on all around her. 
Yet her life until marriage was, for one in her 
position, a singularly quiet one, free from all 
outward excitement. The archbishop tells 
us that a visit to Cheltenham or Hastings and 
one to the English lakes were the only 
changes from the quiet parsonage life till she 
was three and twenty. 

The daily routine was to read some interest¬ 
ing book of history or poetry, philosophy or 
theology, to teach in the Sunday School, 
to visit the cottages, to take a long walk 
with the much-loved father, and to tend the 
failing health of the dear mother. 

She was a living example of the truth of 
our poet’s lines— 

“ All other joys are less 

Than that one joy of doing kindnesses.” 

After her marriage to the head master of 
Rugby the large, sympathising heart seemed 
to have wider scope. One who was then a 
little boy writes: “I lost my mother when at 
Rugby, and through all the intervening years 
have never forgotten the tender sympathy of 
the doctor’s beautiful young wife; how she 
sent for me and soothed my grief, telling me 
to look up to the home above to which my 
mother had been taken, and to follow her 
there.” 

Another writes : “ She found room in her 
heart for everybody—the sick in mind, the 
sick in body, the lonely, the suffering. I can 
see her now, her hand full of instructive or 
amusing books, wherewith to beguile the lonely 
hours of the boys in the infirmary. She con¬ 
stantly visited them, read and prayed with 
them. 

“ It was her habit, too, to draw the young to 
unite with her in works of charity, in visits to 
the sick and poor in the almshouses, and in col¬ 
lecting money for clothing or shoe clubs. It 
was thus that the listless, purposeless, self¬ 
pleasing young-lady life was often by her 
gentle influence directed into useful channels. 
She used up all the spare moments of the day, 
giving them to work or pleasant and profitable 
reading, instead of wasting them. How she 
contrived to go on reading through all her 
busy life has been a wonder to me. I don’t 
think there was ever any one like her in 
combining all the small things with so many 
great undertakings, and doing everything so 
well, and never seeming overwhelmed with 
anything.” 

In sickness, she was a most resolute, yet 
sympathetic, tender nurse. She calmly went 
through everything that had to be done, yet 
no duty to her children and household was 
intermitted. 

In after life it was a joke in the family that 
she made her house a sanatorium. One of her 
last visits was to the sick mother of a gipsy 
boy whom she had casually met, who lay ill 
in a wagon. The boy, a wild specimen of his 
tribe, was greatly attracted by the stories she 
told him while ying to sow* some good seed 
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in that passing 'visit. Even a few days before 
her death she went to see the inmates of her 
hostess’s cottage hospital. 

Among the many letters called forth by the 
sad news of her death is one from the well- 
known Miss Marsh, who writes: “My first 
remembrances of her are of a dream of loveli¬ 
ness. I remember the enthusiasm of her 
admiration for anything like high intellect or 
genius amongst the public characters of the 
day, both in their speeches and writings. I 
never saw Catharine again, so far as I can 
recollect, until I met her as the wife of the 
Dean of Carlisle. At the time of her last great 
sorrow she wrote to say that she should like 
to see me before I left London. I had left, 
but gladly went back to secure the privilege 
of being allowed to sympathise with my early 
friend in her sorrow, and to see how sweetly 
she was bearing it through the grace of God.” 

The natural joyousness of Mrs. Tait throws 
out in greatest contrast the sad trials by which 
jper spirit was chastened. Her own narrative 
of that terrible time for a mother, when five 
girls were cut off within five weeks by scarlet 
fever, is of deeply painful interest, but was 
written with the hope that it might whisper 
loving sympathy and godly comfort to other 
mourners. In the darkest part of her sorrow 
she says that these words were never absent 
from her mind : “ O, tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure : be strong, and He shall comfort your 
hearts ; and put you your trust in the Lord.” 
Neither did she ever sorrow as those who are 
without hope. With their daily prayers the 
bereaved parents were wont to say a thanks¬ 
giving and commemoration: “ Lord, Thou hast 
let Thy little ones depart in peace. Into Thy 
hands, O God, we have commended their 
spirits, for Thou hast redeemed them, O Lord, 
Thou God of truth! . . . Thou hast 
guided them through the valley of death. 
Now they see Thy goodness in the land of the 
living. . . . Thou hast received them 
into the arms of Thy mercy, and given them 
an inheritance with Thy saints in light.” 

We can understand how the venerable Arch¬ 
bishop speaks of her as “ the happy partner of 
his life at Rugby, Carlisle, Fulham, Lambeth, 
sharing in all his deepest and truest interests, 
helping forward for thirty-five years every good 
work which he was called to promote, united to 
him in the truest fellowship of soul, while still 
tempering, by the associations of her early 
Oxford bias, whatever might otherwise have 
been harsh in his judgments of the good men 
from whom on principle he differed.” 

And we cannot conclude better than with 
the words of the Superintendent of the 
Orphanage, at St. Peter’s, Margate, which 
she had founded, and in which she was deeply 
interested: “We owe much to her example, 
much to her loving intercourse. In her 
departure from among us, we feel that 
we have lost a true friend, a faithful associate, 
a cordial and genuine co-worker; but the 
remembrance of her beautiful life will never 
fade from our memories.” 



DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

Fkw persons have ever been met with in 
this, or almost any other part of the world, 
who could say seriously they never cared for 
llowers; but very few, again, have been so im¬ 
pressed by the sight of their brightness and 
beauty as to affect their inmost and deepest 


mind and love, as instanced in Wordsworth 
and Bums. But between these extremes, 
there are, and have been, multitudes in every' 
clime, and of every race not absolutely savage, 
who have delighted in them and tended them 
with constant care and solicitude, and the 
choicest decoration of cottage and palace 
equally is found in flower and shrub and tree. 

This love or sympathy or admiration, or all 
of them, for nature, in her simplest as in her 
grandest and most beautiful forms, is the very 
base of much that is most precious in man him¬ 
self, and of all that is of any value in the arts 
he practises, though most palpably so, perhaps, 
in that upon which we are now about to 
enlarge. The direct effect of this love of 
nature, assuming it to be very genuine, should 
show itself in the young in an earnest effort to 
know somewhat more of it than a general 
survey with untrained eyes can enable them to 
do. The education of the eye, its develop¬ 
ment in the increased appreciation of the 
charms and subtleties of form and colour, 
must at once be seriously entertained and set 
about, the expression of which will be an 
attempt at least to imitate—to draw these 
forms. The element of colour succeeds to 
this being much more subtle, and requiring, 
for its highest expression, special organisation 
as to sensitiveness in this direction. But the 
forms, the outline or general contour of 
flowers and leaves, can only be represented 
satisfactorily after some practice in drawing 
has been earnestly proceeded with. 

This, therefore, is the beginning of all art, 
the ability to imitate correctly 7- such lines as 
may be seen in nature, their varying curva¬ 
tures, or otherwise. This ability can only be 
acquired by a systematic devotion of a portion 
of each of the six days to drawing, as com¬ 
monly understood ; and the very foundation of 
all productive work in this elementary stage of 
art is a knowledge of practical geometry, not 
necessarily very extended, but very thorough, 
as the appreciation of, and the power to render 
without the aid of instruments, oblongs, tri¬ 
angles, circles, ellipses, and combinations of 
these. The beginner in art, therefore, must 
thoroughly acquire this power, testing the 
accuracy of his work with compass and rule 
until he is independent, in a measure, of such 
test, and can appreciate easily, with trained 
eye alone, any irregularities in these elemen¬ 
tary forms. The trained hand will then 
correct them, first, perhaps, and in all likeli¬ 
hood, with some difficulty, afterwards with 
ease and facility, but not until this power 
has been acquired must the practitioner vary 
his exercises. 

A single leaf may then be taken as a model, 
less regard being given to drawing it the 
actual size of nature than that it shall be in 
all its parts exactly proportioned to the 
original. It will be well, too, to make a prac¬ 
tice ol collecting specimens of the various 
leaves, such as oak, maple, willow, laurel, 
&c., using some as examples and drying 
others for future reference by keeping them 
under pressure for a time. 

In making these studies the student must 
be most careful to render the veins as seen in 
nature with their delicate deviations as to 
thickness from root to point. This may be 
done by making the lines as they reach the 
latter thin and faint, whilst the main vein may 
be more vigorously treated, often with two 
lines as indicating its varying width. Accu¬ 
racy as to the outer fonn may be tested some¬ 
times by applying the leaf itself to the drawing; 
but this can only be of the least service when 
the drawing is barely appreciably larger than 
the actual leaf. 

Thus far the student has been concerned 
only in representing lines upon flat surfaces, 
or forms in nature which are, or have been 
made approximately flat, and this, for pur¬ 
poses of design, if facility has been acquired 


in exactly reproducing such forms, brings the 
student and future “designer” to a time 
when another element, arrangement , must 
engage his serious attention. To arrange a 
bouquet tastefully as to form, quantities, and 
colour requires taste, and the habit and prac¬ 
tice of arranging flowers or other objects will 
develope this taste. Outside the immediate 
realm of Art this faculty is constantly brought 
into play, for no shop-window’ can be fitly 
and properly “ laid out” with its varied colours 
and stuffs, or room, indeed, seen at its best in 
relation to furniture, pictures, Sc c., without its 
aid. Necessarily the element of colour has 
much to do with all this, and the sense 
of colour varies in all likelihood in intensity 
in every individual, whilst some few are 
w'hat is called colour blind, having no 
power to distinguish the paler hues from each 
other, as pink, and light blue. These cases, 
however, are very rare, but the majority of 
persons are safest in using, whether for pic¬ 
torial art or otherwise, the less positive tints, 
as grey in all its variety, low-toned greens, 
and drab, or brown; the more positive colours, 
if used at all, should be so only in such small 
quantities as shall make them unobtrusive or 
gem-like in a field comparatively extended 
and retiring. 

In the practice of arrangement, the specimens 
of leaves will be available, and no better or 
more decorative object for this purpose can be 
obtained than the common hedge-row maple, 
a few' sprays of which may be without much 
difficulty arranged to fill agreeably a given 
space. 

At this stage, too, the practice of tinting 
may be introduced, and upon the use of the 
brush a few' directions as to procedure will be 
necessary. In the first place, the paper used, 
as common cartridge, must be flat and to keep 
it so it is usually strained , that is wetted 
with pure w'ater and a sponge specially free 
from soap or grease. The edges for about an 
inch at the back must then be pasted and 
referred to a clean board, care being taken 
that they shall be perfectly secured by rubbing 
and pressing w’ith the fingers, so that they may 
be diy in advance of the rest of the paper, 
otherwise the operation will fail. When the 
whole is perfectly dry, and therefore flat, the 
outline or limit of the space or pattern to be 
tinted must be neatly and precisely prepared, 
but before any colour is applied to it, the board 
must be supported so as to incline at least as 
much as the surface of an ordinary writing 
desk. The student then, with well-filled 
brush, must commence with the upper portion 
of the work, so as to give the colour used the 
natural advantage of running itself evenly 
over the space intended, and proceed gradu¬ 
ally and carefully downwards, with strokes 
from left to right, to the base, where, if more 
colour is found than is needed, enough may 
be removed to make the whole even by apply¬ 
ing to it a partially dry brush or a little 
blotting paper. Thus the student has reached 
the first stage of water colour art, and if his 
practice is to be in the direction of design for 
manufacture, thorough and regular practice in 
tinting with the simple earth pigments as 
umber and sienna (raw and burnt), varied 
with neutral tint, is not only desirable but 
necessary. 

The student may now'be said to have arrived 
at a point from which, in the practice of 
painting, the ways are divergent, the one being 
that of pictorial art, such as figure and land¬ 
scape representations, the other, and by far 
the simplest, and in the majority of instances 
the most remunerative, is that of design for 
manufacture in its many branches and appli¬ 
cations. 

To follow' with any promise of great success 
the former the aspirant should be possessed of 
a very delicate perception of and love for the 
varying phenomena of nature, an exceptional 
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physique or strength of body if he be a land¬ 
scape painter, and an energy of mind which 
knows no change, but to increase, and there¬ 
fore wholly undaunted by failure or short¬ 
coming in his representations of the subjects 
he attempts to depict. In pictorial art, 
however, many, more especially ladies, have 
succeeded admirably in flower painting, or 
the rendering in oil or water colour flowers 
and objects in groups as they are actually 
seen; and there are but few exhibitions of 
ictures at any time which do not contain 
eautiful specimens of this branch of art. 

Hitherto, it must be observed, our remarks 
and directions have been confined to the 
treatment of flat objects or forms, but these 
in a strict sense are seldom or never found in 
nature. For example, if we take a convolvulus 
and look directly into its centre the edge of 
the flower will be seen somewhat cir¬ 
cular, but if it is turned a quarter 
circle what appeared curved before 
will now be comparatively straight, 
and the long back of the flower with 
its calyx will have become visible. To 
represent objects rightly, as they are 
seen from varying points of view, 
some knowledge of what is termed in 
art perspective must be acquired, and 
upon this we cannot touch here, but 
must return to consider more particu¬ 
larly that, other walk in art, viz., that 
of design, in which so many more per¬ 
sons succeed than in that upon which 
we have just touched, and for which 
there is a greater demand. We have 
already, it will be remembered, con¬ 
sidered a little the importance of 
cultivating a taste and an aptitude for 
arranging forms, and now we pur¬ 
pose to bring this practically to bear 
and take an example in the way of the 
potter’s art. 

Let the future “designer” press into 
a saucer a piece of paper, so as to get 
the impress of the size of the base 
and edges of it. It will be seen that, 
though a circle represents the base 
of the saucer, when the paper is flat¬ 
tened, the sides, being conical, will be a 
portion of a flat ring". 

And here we must pause, for we 
have now to decide upon the kind of 
design we are about to make for a 
similar object. Upon this point we 
must be very clear, or very much time 
will be wasted in rubbing out and 
altering. Before we put pencil to 
paper, therefore, we must make up 
our mind thoroughly as to what 
kind of pattern we are going to 
make. Well, we look around for a 
suggestion perhaps to help us in our choice as 
to style. Perhaps, as specimens of Japanese 
and Chinese porcelain are now happily very 
common, we get a glimpse of a dragon or 
some monster. Well, we English have not 
much sympathy with dragons^ except when 
our St. George overcomes one, which tradition 
says he was good enough and strong enough 
1 o do. But there is that charming little spray 
of japonica or sloe blossom, blue on white— 
may we not try something of that kind ? We 
should like to, but no sloe blossoms are obtain¬ 
able now as models, so we must wait, and next 
summer make many notes and sketches of 
sprays of some such growth that we may 
apply them at a future" time. Well, we will 
try then some geometric or conventional 
form, which our dry leaves may help us to do. 
And first the circle representing, the base of 
the saucci may be divided equally by radiating 
straight lines from its centre into five equal 
parts, and each angle so made may be again 
divided into two equal parts or angles. These 
latter divisional lines may be regarded as the 
centres of the unit or design, which will be 


repeated in all the five spaces, and so the j 
pattern of the base be completed. 

When the half of such unit has been carefully 
drawn, tracing-paper must be laid over it and 
the pattern marked upon it with an H.B. pencil, 
if this can be had. This tracing must then be 
turned upside down and so placed as to form 
with the first drawing or portion of the design 
a complete unit. Mark over very carefully 
this second half with the pencil so placed, and 
a reprint of it will be found upon the original 
j paper. Repeat the process in each of the 
j five spaces, and then tint carefully the forms, 
that you may see how far your work is 
agreeable, as to what is termed its quantities 
j and general effect, making such additions and 
j corrections as may be needed. The sides of 
j the saucer may now be considered, and such 
a number of equal divisional spaces made in 
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it as shall harmonise with the design for 
the base. These spaces must be made by lines 
radiating from an ascertained centre of the 
arcs in the pattern corresponding with the 
rim and limit of the base of the saucer. This 
centre may be found by using a pair of com¬ 
passes. 

Make now the design for one of these spaces, 
and proceed to transfer, and repeat as in the 
base, noting that, as a rule, it is well that 
the pattern should be continuous, and not 
radiating, as it was in it. Practice and ex¬ 
perience alone will fill up and, as it were, 
complete what is here necessarily but briefly 
touched upon : but the designer will do well 
frequently to repeat or transfer the main 
characteristic masses or important passages in 
the design before the final enrichment and 
completion is attempted. 

W e have taken, it will be seen, an example 
in design, from a model in commonest use, 
by no means with the view of limiting future 
choice as to subject, or taking pottery and 
its fitting decorations as other than one of 
the many groups in pursuing which the faculty 


j of design may he developed. Wall papers 
for example, are almost everywhere in use. and 
therefore in constant demand, upon which 
branch of manufacture the designer may at 
once proceed to try his taste and invention, 
not thirsting for mere novelty, but suiting the 
treatment, as to form of pattern, colour, 
and tone, to the requirements of the case. 
It will be evident to all that as the walls 
of our rooms are generally backgrounds 
as it were, for pictures, they should in no 
sense interfere with these, but be kept in due 
subordination to them. Again, in wall or 
paper decoration the pattem"should tend from 
the base upwards, or obliquel}', as in the 
lozenge diaper, as agreeing best with the 
construction of the wall. 

Considerations of this kind must always be 
■ most carefully kept in view by the designer, 
as what would suit one circumstance 
as to material and form might be in 
the worst possible taste in another. 

There is another class of design and 
character of work which has from the 
earliest times been that in which ladies 
have been conspicuously successful, 
that of Needlework. 

The demand for this has been with¬ 
in the last few years very great, worsted 
work of tasteful treatment, on coarse 
canvas, for furniture decoration being 
in constant request, and charming in 
its effect. 

And now, young ladies, for it is to 
you that what we have said is specially 
directed, we must draw this article to 
a close. Is the field of labour we have 
touched upon of interest to you, as we 
trust it is ? Take heart, and do to your 
utmost whatever your task may be in 
it, for as you gain power and increased 
facility of expression, as you will do 
by steady practice, it will.be.a delight 
to you, and is sure to bring its reward 
and honourable distinction. 

Increase of knowledge and experi¬ 
ence will teach you what you are 
individually best fitted for, i.e., in what 
particular field, as it were, you should 
work. Why it was but the other day 
—and this little story should encourage 
you—that a gentleman was standing 
somewhere in Wales watching a sunset 
of unusual splendour, and within a few 
yards of him wifi a woman, whose 
honest boast it was that she could 
make more clothes pegs in an hour 
than anyone else she knew. They 
were too close to each other to remain 
altogether silent under such an in¬ 
fluence as that before and around 
them, so the gentleman remarked 
and enlarged upon the beauty of the 
scene. “Ah,” said the woman, after a 
pause, “ you talk about it, and I let it soak 
in.” To make clothes pegs had been this 
woman’s work, and to sell them her walk in 
life, no other path seemingly being open for 
her. The only visible and practised art she 
knew of or had ever seen, in all likelihood, 
was that of the house painter. Had it been 
otherwise, her love and sympathy with nature, 
being what it evidently was, strong and deep, 
who knows but that the next century would 
have seen on the walls of our National 
Gallery, other skies, flaming and resplendent 
or flushed with red on gold and grey than 
those signed J. M. W. Turner ? Who knows ? 
Only One. 
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HOW TO EMBROIDER 
IN CREWELS. 

Part II. 

Having in my last paper described 
the different stitches used in crewel 
work, and explained the manner of 
making them, I hope all my readers 
will have mastered these preliminaries, 
and are now prepared to act upon some 
of the hints I shall give them for the 
beautifying of their rooms and for their own 
personal adornment. And the first important 
step is to get suitable designs. For a beginner, 
all the minute details of the pattern must be 
distinctly traced, or the unhappy worker will 
find herself in hopeless perplexity as to whether 
certain lines represent a leaf or a bud, or are only 
an eccentric twist of the stalk. Some of the best 
workers I know do not trace the details of their 
designs at all, but only make a pencil mark here and 
there to give them a general idea of the direction in 
which the pattern should go and the limits to which it 
may extend; but, of course, this requires a considerable 
knowledge of art, and even with that can only be done 
after a great deal of practice. I strongly recommend every¬ 
one to make their own designs. This may sound rather 
formidable to those who have had but little experience in 
drawing, but with perseverance and care the necessary skill 
can soon be acquired, and the effect will probably be much more 
free and graceful than if it had been laboriously copied from a 
pattern. Before beginning, it is best, if possible, to get a spray 
of the leaves or flowers to be represented, and carefully study the 
shape and principal characteristics of each. Then boldly set to work, 
and though the first attempt may be a failure, the second or third 
will very likely be a brilliant success. 

It may naturally be asked by the uninitiated, “ What is meant by 
the ‘conventional designs’ so much talked about nowadays?” This 
is rather a difficult term to explain, but as it is an important one, I 
will try to make it clear to my readers. There is a story told of two 
Greek artists who attempted to out - do each other in life - like 
picture painting. The day of decision arrived, and the two pictures 
were exhibited before a large assembly. One of them represented a 
bunch of grapes, which were so true to life that the birds came 
flying to pluck the fruit. The other artist had painted simply a 
curtain, but so closely had he copied the reality that his rival said, 

“Come, draw aside that curtain that we may see your picture.” 

Now, although nature may be imitated in painting so exactly as 
to appear almost like the reality, this is impossible in needle¬ 
work ; we cannot reproduce either the natural colours or the 
forms and curves found in a simple wild flow-er; and the 
most servile imitation in needlew-ork appears clumsy in form 
and gaudy in hue when compared with its living original. 

This being so, it is thought advisable by the best de¬ 
signers to copy nature only sufficiently to suggest the reality 
to the mind, modifying both form and colour, and 
attempting to bring both within reach of our powers 
of imitation. This is what is meant by “conventional 
design.” 

For those who cannot be persuaded to try their skill, 
and prefer copying from paper patterns, some instruction 
will be useful as to the methods of transferring the 
design to the w-ork. 

One plan is to pick holes round the outline of the 
pattern, pin it on to the material, and rub powdered 
charcoal w-ell over it; when done, remove the paper 
and the design will be found clearly marked through. 

Before shaking it trace over the lines marked by the 
charcoal with white oil paint, ink, or coloured chalk 
pencils, the former being perhaps the best, as it does not 

but it should not be used for any hairy material. | paper (which can be bought at most stationers) between the pattern 

and the w-ork; trace over every- line of the design with a knitting 






rub off easily; 

When this is finished, beat or flap it at the back to shake oft’ the 
charcoal, but it must on no account ’«e rubbed. 

Another plan is to place a piece of black or coloured carbolic 


needle, or any blunt instrument, and on removing the paper a clear 
impression of the outline wall be found on the cloth. It should 
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then be inked or painted over in one of 
the methods described. In case of a false 
line being made with the oil-paint, the only 
way of removing it is to apply a little tur¬ 
pentine as quickly as possible. 

The favourite piece of work for beginners 


is an antimacassar. They can be done on any 
material, and a very simple design is quite 
sufficient for them. I have lately seen a 
charming one, a young girl’s first attempt 
both at designing and working. It was a 
straight piece of soft, coarse linen, hemmed 
at both sides, and fringed at each end. The 
pattern consisted of a spray of wild roses, 
which is one of the easiest things that can 
be chosen; there were two or three full¬ 
blown blossoms, one or two half open, and 
some buds and leaves, with a small, thorny 
piece of brown stem from which the spray 
sprang. 

The illustration (fig. 1) represents a branch 
of peach blossoms for working on a chair seat 
or a cushion. The stems should be dark 
brown, the leaves light green, and the flowers 


fig. in. 

sa lmon-pwk, getting lighter at the edge of 
the. petals, and yellow centres. 

Another new and very pretty style for chair 
backs is to draw the threads of a piece of 
coarse linen so as to form squares, and em¬ 


broider each of these with a tiny spray or 
bunch of flowers, such as forget-me-nots or 
daisies. This fashion of drawing the threads 
improves linen and crash very much, giving it 
a light and lacey appearance. It may be 
applied to many other articles, such as 
d’oyleys and mats of all kinds. 

Having heard that a great many 
readers of The Girl’s Own Paper 
intend competing for the prize offered 
for a worked bed-pocket, an illus¬ 
tration of which was given in the 
number for January 
17 th, I propose giving 
some suggestions on 
the best way of treat¬ 
ing it. 

The designs -would 
look very well on 
dark green or pea- 
cock-blue, but should 
linen be used, it will 
have the additional 
advantage of being 
w-ashable. If the com¬ 
petitor does not feel 
able to copy the 
flowers straight on 
to her material, she 
should make use of 
one of the methods 
for transferring I have 
described. First cut 
out the pockets and 
back piece ; the 
smaller pocket is a 
straight piece, the larger 
one is wider at the top 
than the bottom. The de¬ 
sign will, of course, have to 
be considerably enlarged 
from the illustration. It 
will be very easily trans¬ 
ferred to the lower pocket, 
but the peach blossoms will 
have to be very carefully done. Lay the 
small pocket on* the back piece in the exact 
position it is to occupy, having previously 
turned in the edges, then put the design on, 
using either the charcoal or carbolic paper. 
Both pockets must, of course, be worked 
before fastening on to the back. 

The poppies require two or three shades of red 
and black for the centres. The daisies are white 

w i t h 
centres 
of a 
medium 
yellow 
shade. 
The 
p e a c h 
blossoms 
may be 
worke d 
in satin 
stitch, 
that is, 
sewing 
each pet¬ 
al over 
and 
over; 
t h e ^ 
should be 
salmon- 
pink, not 
too pale, 
with yel¬ 
low cen¬ 
tres, the 
stalks 

, , dark 

brown, and the calyx light green. 

When the flownrs are done, the small 
pocket can be button-holed all round and 
stitched into its place. The top edge of the 
large pocket must be button-holed, and the 


border of leaves worked round the other 
three sides and also round the back of the 
satchel. Then tack it in its place and button¬ 
hole it round, continuing along the edges of 
the back. The colour of the border leaves 
and the button-holing must depend on the 
material. If it is worked on crash or linen, 
use different shades of china blue ; if on dark 
material, gold silk instead of blue would look 
well. 

Now that Afternoon Teas are so fashion¬ 
able, it is necessary to give some attention 


to the arrangement of the tea-table; and 
much thought and ingenuity are expended in 
the choice of pretty and suitable designs for 
the tablecloth and tea-cosy, which, of course, 
are made to correspond. The material gene¬ 
rally used for both is either white or un¬ 
bleached coarse linen, and where practicable 
a design should be chosen in which the 
colours will harmonise with the tea-set. For 
instance, at a kettle-drum the other day, 
where the hostess prided herself on her good 
taste, I noticed* that the crockery was Japa¬ 
nese, wdth stiff red flowers on an ivory 
ground, and the tablecloth and cosy were 
worked with sprays of red japonica. If there 
is . nothing specially characteristic in the 
china, any design of fruit or flow r ers can be 
used. Figure 2 shows one comer of a table¬ 
cloth worked with blackberries. The full - 
I blown flowers are white with yellow centres, 

I the buds a pinkish white. The berries should 
' be done in French knot, and of different 
1 colours, as though in varying stages of ripeness. 
Sometimes two threads of different colours 
are used together—for instance, black and red 
—which gives the effect of unripe fruit very 
well. Some of the leaves should be clattr. 
green and some shaded with warm reds and 
browns. The natural autumn tints of black¬ 
berry leaves are among the most beautiful we 
ever see, and reds and yellow-browns may be 
freely used in the imitation of them, of course 
supposing that the shades are w*ell chosen. 
The latest fashion for tablecloths is to em¬ 
broider them simply in outline, but of this 
we shall treat in another paper. The sub¬ 
ject of tablecloths, however, wnuld not be 
complete without mentioning the handsome 
ones which can be made of thick materials 
for ordinary use. One of the prettiest I 
have seen was in a lady’s boudoir, the hang¬ 
ings of wdiich were all peacock-blue. The 
cloth, of a rather dark shade of that colour, 



FIG. I. 
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was worked in each comer with a group of ! 
yellow daffodils and moon-daisies, and the 
centre was occupied by an elegant monogram 
in yellow silk. For hard wear, table-covers are 
best made of thick serge or cloth, which is very 
pleasant to work upon and wears well. 

The room altogether was so prettily arranged 
that I think I cannot do better than describe 
some of the other charming things I saw there. 
A glass door, which led from the room into a 
conservatory, was half hidden by heavy cur¬ 
tains. The upper part of the curtains was 
quite plain, but they were held back, about 
three feet from the ground, by broad bands of 
the material, with an outline arabesque pat¬ 
tern worked in yellow upon them. Below 
the bands were tall, very conventional sun¬ 
flowers, the work being continued quite to the 
bottom of the curtains, which, of course, only 
just touched the carpet, so that it gave the 
idea of the plants growing out of the ground. 

The mantel-board was worked on velvet, 
with little bunches of primrose leaves and 
flowers, the bunches being about six inches 
apart, and the velvet curtains which fell from 
under it had each a yellow iris with leaves and 
buds. 

The covers of the couch and chairs were also 
embroidered, and had a very good effect. 
Space will not allow me to describe all the 
other beautiful things I saw there; but I left 
the house fired with fresh enthusiasm for this 
style of decoration, which could transform an 
otherwise plain and unpretentious room into 
so charming and tasteful an abode. 

A few words of caution may be neces¬ 
sary to those who think of decorating their 
rooms on a large scale and composing their 
own pattern. 

For any large piece of work, such as a 
couch or a curtain, do not attempt to 
design it spread on a table. It is astonish¬ 
ing how different things look in different 
places ; and you may be quite satisfied 
with your design while on the table, but 
when put into its proper place it will probably 
look small and insignificant. For a curtain, 
choose as heavy a material as possible, to insure 
its hanging well ; and having cut it to the size 
you require, if possible hang it up where you 
intend it to be when done, before beginning to 
draw on it. If you cannot manage this, hang 
it over a door or screen and sketch in the 
design roughly with white chalk. You can 
then see the effect, and, as the chalk shakes off 
very easily, you can make any alterations you 
think necessary. Then take it down very 
gently so as not to shake off the chalk, and 
copy it over with ink or white paint, according 
to the colour of the work. 

The picture at the head of this article is a 
design for a pair of curtains, valance, and 
bands. They may be made of any nice, soft 
fabric, the colour being either dark olive, 
green-brown, or peacock-blue. The carrying 
out of this design will involve a good deal of 
work, and therefore, to take less time, the 
flying wild ducks on the valance might be 
appliqued on ; this kind of work has not been 
mentioned yet, but will be fully described in 
a future paper. The upper part of the curtain 
is embroidered with alternate rows of con¬ 
ventional narcissus and chrysanthemum. The 
top row is narcissus, the flowers of which are 
creamy white, •with yellow centres. Some of 
the chrysanthemums may be light yellow, the 
petals tipped with red; others should be of 
a darker yellow colour ; in fact, almost any 
combination of yellow and red may be em¬ 
ployed with advantage. The sunflowers, 
occupying the lower portion of the curtain, 
are a rich, dark yellow, the petals getting 
rather lighter towards the tips; the centres 
are brown, and give a fine opportunity for the 
practice of French knot. The small designs 
on the curtain-bands, and on the border at 
the bottom, may be of gold-coloured crewel, 


or of any colour harmonizing well with the 
rest and with the material, and the same 
should be used for the lines separating the 
rows of flowers on the upper part of the 
curtain. The valance should be edged with 
handsome fringe, in which the chief colours 
employed in the work are blended. 

A novel and pretty style for a sofa is to have 
it covered with embroidered cloth or serge. 
Figure 3 is an illustration of one worked on 
dark green art serge. The back has a design 
of grasses growing in water, with a couple of 
kingfishers. Along the front edge of the 
sofa water is represented by blue lines, with 
gold and silver fish swimming along it. 

If this is considered too fantastic, a very 
pretty design can be made of oranges or 
pomegranates. Trace a long branch of flowers 
and fruit on the seat, and either a smaller spray 
of the same or a bird on the head. If flowers 
are used for the head, a swallow or some 
other small bird can be worked on the back. 
Oranges require some care in working to 
make the shape look natural. Begin them in 
rounds, starting from the point where the 
stalk joins the fruit. Having worked straight 
round two or three times, and come back 
nearly to the stalk, slip the needle under the 
work to the other side of the fruit, and con¬ 
tinue up that side, nearly to the top. Then 
slip the needle under again to the opposite 
side, in the same way as at the stalk end, and 
so on till the rows oif stitches form a sort of 
oval; and, by the time you get to the middle 
of the fruit, the rows will be straight up and 
down. A little practice will soon enable the 
worker to judge when she has worked suffi¬ 
cient rounds, and having once decided that 
point, she will find them very easy and 
pleasant to work. It is better not to attempt 
shading oranges unless you have a painting 
to copy from. 

Generally speaking, fruit of any land is the 
most difficult design to choose ; as in nuts 
and cherries, &c., there is the same necessity 
for making the fruit a natural shape, and the 
same difficulty in doing so, as in the orange. 
The worker, therefore, who has little experi¬ 
ence to guide, and no friendly advice to direct 
her work, will do better to keep to the simpler 
and equally effective floral designs, until she 
has acquired sufficient confidence to enable 
her to undertake more ambitious work. 

(To be continued.) 


A few Hints upon the Manage¬ 
ment of a Watch. 

1st.—Wind your watch as nearly as pos¬ 
sible at the same time every day. Care should 
be taken to avoid sudden jerks. 

2nd.—Be careful that your key is in good 
condition, free from dust and cracks. It 
should not be kept in the waistcoat pocket, 
or any place where it is liable to rust or get 
filled with dust. 

3rd.—Keep the watch while being wound 
steadily in the hand, so as to avoid all circular 
motion. 

4th.—The watch when hung up must 
have support and be perfectly at rest, or, 1 
when laid horizontally, let it be placed on a 
soft substance for more general support, other¬ 
wise the action of the balance will generate a 
pendulous motion of the watch, and cause 
much variation in time. 

5th.—The hands of a duplex or chrono¬ 
meter watch should never be set backwards ; 
in other watches this is a matter of no con¬ 
sequence, but to avoid accidents it is much 
better to set them always forward. 

6th.—The glass should never be opened in 
watches that are set at the back. 

7th.—Keep your watch-pocket free from 
dust or nap, which generally accumulates in 
the pocket when much used. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS* 



else to do the same. 


Amy. —We think that dresses worked in crewels will 
be as fashionable this year as they have been, but 
there seems to be a doubt as to whether embroidered 
gloves and stockings will be fashionable, excepting 
ior evening wear. How could we tell you “how 
long it would take to work a dress in crewels,” or 
“ how much it would cost,” without seeing the 
design, the amount of dress to be embroidered 
and also knew how quick a worker and how 
practised in this art you are ? In all fairness we 
advise you to reflect before asking such questions in 
future. 

Ella. —1. It appears likely that a kilted skirt, with a 
scarf, will continue to be worn ; and the hat will 
be the small toque, with a loose crown, and a 
velvet brim. 2. Unless you know that the intio- 
duction will be mutually agreeable, certainly never 
introduce people in the street, nor anywhere else— 
not even in your own house, when coming in as 
chance visitors. 

J. T. (Dalkeith).—The pattern you enclose us would 
look well on a dark green dress as you suggest 
or on a navy-blue. We shall give an idea how a 
“Tam o’ Shanter ” cap is to be knit, at an early 
date, in “ My Work Basket.” 

Julia. —Hold the crape over the steam of boiling 
water, and that may remove the stains from it ; it 
not, you must send it to a professed cleaner. 

F. S. M.—Rabbit skins are more suitable for lining.*; 
than trimmings. You could not dye them your¬ 
self. Send them to a furrier. 

Irene Vernon. —1. If a good velveteen, it is worth 
being sent to a dyer’s. 2. The shortness of your 
hair in front has nothing to do with the eruption on 
your forehead. Wash your face with soap, and 
consult numerous answers to correspondents cn 
this subject. 

C. W. W.—We fear that a description of “how to 
make a Pinafore Polonaise ” would not be of much 
use to you. A pattern could be purchased for a 
shilling. They may be made of any material from 
velvet to cotton. 

Daisy. —The dark green cashmere dress for your 
little girl will look best if mixed with velveteen of 
the same shade. Make a new yoke and-slceves, and 
add a scarf to tie round the neck. You might also 
buy a shape, and make a little hat to match. 

C. M. B.—See Rule 6. In London they may be 
obtained almost in any first-class draper’s shop. 

Poi’PiE.—Dip a sponge into cold tea, and damp the 
black lace. Then place biown paper upon it, 
and iron it. 

A Young Reader. —Try one of the shops in town for 
American paper-patterns. 

Cleopatra. —We fear that if your serge show 
white when the mud stains are removed it cannot 
be a good one. Perhaps benzine might be c 
service, and is at least worthy of a trial. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nelly Newman. —You would have to be apprenticed 
to a milliner and either give a premium, or a 
certain amount of time. Make enquiries in the 
trade for yourself. 

Ada, Kitty, and Mabel are anxious about their 
teeth. “ Ada” is referred to an excellent recipe for 
dentifrice in No. 6, page 95, of this paper. Jn reply 
to “ Mabel,” ordinary brushes made of bristles will 
answer well for her use. Let them be narrow, and 
bevelled-off at the edges, so as not to rub the gums, 
and so inflame or make them recede. 

Mary E. D.—z. We are much obliged for your 
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correction. 2. The sequel to the “ Wide Wide 
World” is “Queechy.” 

Emmf.line B.— i. There is no machine for winding: 
the silk of silkworms in this country, as they are 
not raised here in sufficient quantities. 2. Send 
the answer to your riddle before we insert it. 

Adeline. —We know of no method for taking - notes 
of sermons, excepting - by short-hand. There are 
two or three to be had, enabling you, we believe, 
to teach j'ourself. 

Adalinda. —If you require another magazine we 
advise you to subscribe to The Leisure Hour. 

Winifred.—S o far as we are aware, no premium is 
required in entering a shop, but “ time is given,” 
the amount of time, and the salary, varying much. 
It is necessary to write a good hand and be a quick 
accountant, and in that case your age would not 
much signify, unless very small. Your handwriting 
needs much improvement. 

Gladys. —1. First rub them well with fresh mutton 
suet, to heal your chapped hands, and then use 
glycerine a little diluted with water; wearing 
gloves, with the tips of the fingers cut off and the 
ends ot. the seams neatly finished-off. 1. We 
agree with your friends that your writing needs 
improvement, but you have written a nice little 
letter. 

Lilian. —Ingenious people find somo use for every 
thing; but we never heard of any particular use 
that can be made of date-stones. You might 
string them together at regular distances, and make 
them of use to teach poor children to count, 
arranging them in fives, or tens, with a large glass 
bead to divide them at suitable intervals. 

Rowena. —We cannot adviso you better than to take 
the song which you wish to exchange to some 
second-hand music shop, or else make an exchange 
with some friend. 


Santa Claus.—I f you suffer from constant headache, 
you ought to consult a medical man. 

Valeria. —We can give you no recipe by which you 
can make short sight any longer, as it is occasioned 
by the formation of the eye. \ou can only use 
glasses, but take care to have the right ones selected 
tor you by a good occulist, or you may strain your 
eyes. 

R. Croker. —The yearly subscription to this Maga¬ 
zine is 7s. 8d. 

Bella.— 1. Write to the publisher for the “Singing 
Primer,” which is mentioned in “ How to sing a 
Song,”—Novello and Co., Berners-street, Oxford- 
street. 2. Pronounce the name “ Popocatapetl ” 
just as it is written, and “Ecuador” as Equador. 

Annetta. —The length of the prize essay is stated in 
the announcement. You had better read it again. 
It must occupy three columns of the magazine; and 
will probably take eight or nine foolscap pages in 
writing. 

Erlinda and Rose C. Edye write to ask us whether 
books, may be consulted in writing the essay. 
Certainly, or else how would you obtain the neces¬ 
sary information. - But you must not copy from 
them. 

W. A. P.—1. We are sorry to hear that you have 
wasted your time in collecting a millio'n of old 
postage-stamps. Unless for the manufacture of 
stamp-snakes, as toys for children, they are utterly 
valueless. 2. Coffee stains should yield to the 
application of hot water and soap. If not, place 
them for a few minutes into one teaspoonful of 
spirits of salt, and two of water. 

Zara and Phillis. —1. There is no permanent cure 
for corns, except the habitual wearing of loose 
cashmere boots and shoes; which ventilate the feet. 
Leather—and^ especially patent-leather—draws 
the feet. 2. See our answer to “W. A. P.” re¬ 
specting used stamps. 3. The Hospital for Hip 


Disease in Children is at No. 18, Queen-square. 
W.C. 4. The style of head-dress most suitable 
for a girl of fifteen is to wear her hair coiled in a 
plait just above the nape of the neck. 

H. T. S.—Lemon juice and glycerine is what we 
have before recommended for the cure of freckles ; 
and the wearing of a veil in summer, especially at 
the sea-side. 

Fanny B. and Ignoramus are troubled about their 
hair, and are referred to our answer given to 
“ Edinburgh,” in No. 7. of this paper. 

Lydia, Ada, Cim, and A. J. all write to us on the 
subject of Law-copying. None of them writing 
very good hands, with the exception of “Cim,” had 
better apply tor further information to the address 
already given. Law-copying could only be pro¬ 
cured as a regular business by means of personal 
solicitation and exertion. There is no other 
“ royal road ” to obtaining any situation or 
employment, save this. 

Annie.— Ladies entering at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
must do so as probationers under the Nightingale 
fund. “Annie” might perhaps prefer the West¬ 
minster Training School for nurses. Address Miss 
Merryweather, No. 8. Broad Sanctuary, West¬ 
minster, S.W. 

Dorothy. —1. When your skates have been tho¬ 
roughly cleaned and freed from rust, paint them 
over with a fine coat of varnish or oil, and this will 
effectually preserve them from injury occasioned by 
a damp season. 2. October is the time for planting 
crocus bulbs. 

A Scraper. —We shall insert an article next month 
on “ How to Play the Violin,” by Lady Lindsay, of 
Balcarres. Her ladyship is a capital performer on 
that wonderful instrument. 

Curiosity.— The expression “high falutin ” is only 
a vulgar piece of American slang, meaning high- 
flown. 



THE PAPER SHIP 


r-r sailed away in a 
.... paper ship, 

■ii-3 *'V I sailed away and 

away; 

And never did sailor 
sail so far 

j a r; And never was 
sail so gay. 

t'pir ¥|;h I sailed away to an 

f unknown land 

Beyond an un- 
|§; known sea, 

/JjrT Where all the people 

were dolls, iny 

. - . dear, 

■. And all of them 

talked to me. 

The town was built 
of card and 
" paint, 

f The gardens were 

made of tin, 

And dolis looked out at the windows, dear, 

And all of them asked me in. 


Yet none of them ever had life, my dear, 

Or ever a soul to save. 

I fled away to the woods and fields, 

The trees were stuck with glue, 

And even the skies were false, my dear, 
Though painted a lovely blue. 

And dogs and sheep and cows were there, 
And all of them stared at me, 

With large glass eyes that never had blinked, 
And never a one could see. 

Once more I sailed in my paper ship, 

Away on the unknown sea; 

And all the fishes were hollow, my dear, 

And all of them swam at me. 

But on and on and on I sailed, 

I met a great wet seal, 

He seemed to say with his two dim eyes, 

Not OVPn T n m taoI ” 


And dolls sat round on the chairs inside,— 
They all were dressed so fine,— 

They stared at a clock that never had ticked. 
And was ever at half-past nine. 

‘‘What shall we do to be real ? ” they cried, 
“ What shall we do to be real? 

We none of us feel, though we look so nice, 
And talk of the vague ideal.” 

And all of them seemed to know so much, 
But none of them laughed or sang, 

And none of the fires had ever ablaze, 

And none of the bells e’er rang. 


And people walked and talked of life. 
And all of them looked so grave; 
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for, she argued, had he wished her to 
know he would have told her without 
being asked. Until he gave her his 
confidence she would not show the 
-slightest curiosity about his movements. 

Fred was not so reticent. He chaffed 
and taunted him perpetually, flinging 
forth all manner of possible and impos¬ 
sible suggestions, but was ever met with 
the same grave, impenetrable silence. 

He dashed into the subject one even¬ 
ing when he was sitting alone with his 
father. 

“Why don’t you ask Paul what he 
does with himself every evening of the 
week?” 

The. vicar raised his head, looked 
over his spectacles at Fred, and laid his 
finger on the page of a Greek Lexicon 
he was consulting at the moment. 

“ Why should I inquire, Fred? Paul 
is of age now, and his own master. He 
may surely spend his evenings as he 
chooses. I should be sorry to restrict 
him, or to act in an inquisitorial manner 
towards him while he keeps out of evil.” 

“ But does he keep out of evil, father ? 

I hate mysteries in a house ; they are 
neither pleasant nor profitable, and 
make people suspect many things for 
"want of knowing the truth.” 

“ Don’t ‘ suspect many things,’ Fred. 
One thing I feel certain—there is nothing 
wrong in Paul’s conduct nor character, 
and we must not expect to dictate to 
him how to pass his leisure time.” 

“ You are far too unsuspicious, father. 

I feel certain there is some strange in¬ 
fluence over Paul that he cannot shake 
off. He looks ill, harassed, and hag¬ 
gard . He has not a grain of spirit 
left. He seems to live altogether in a 
world of his own, into which we dare not 
intrude.” 

“ I have not noticed all this. Perhaps 
he has overworked himself, and is ill.” 

“ Nothing of the sort. His is mental 
disquietude, not bodily, and Annis thinks 
as I think about it.” 

“ Annis ! does she ?” 

“ Yes, and it makes her very unhappy 
—though she says little.” 

“ Perhaps there has been some little 
misunderstanding between them ? If so, 
we shall hardly mend matters by inter¬ 
fering.” 

“We can hardly make matters worse. 
Annis looks nearly as haggard and 
harassed as Paul himself, and she is 
puzzled and fretted in a way not good j 
for her. Don’t I wish Walter was down | 
here from Cambridge ; he would find ! 
out what it means, or I am much mis¬ 
taken.” 

u I think you are mistaken, Fred. 
Walter would think as I do : that Paul 
Tench, a man of strict honour, has a 
right to be trusted, and, depend on it, 
were there any mystery that concerned 
us, Paul would be the very first to reveal 
it.” 

“ You are very indifferent in the 
matter, father.” 

“ It. is not indifference that makes me 
say this. I believe Paul to be incapable 
of acting in any way but as a true 
gentleman, and we should judge him 
with courtesy and Christian charity. 
Let us not draw harsh conclusions while 
we are ignorant of facts.” 


lhc vicar left the room, and Fred 
grumbled half aloud— 

“Just like father! He never thinks 
ill of anyone.” 

< “Was you a talking about Mr. Paul, 
sir.''” asked Josh, with a knowing* 
twinkle in his eyes, as he came into the 
room to see if his master was ready for 
bed. 

“ What makes you ask, Josh ?” 

“ Because I heard master talk so 
beautiful about Christian charity, and it 
do take a deal of that to make anyone 
think Mr. Paul is going quite on the 
square.” 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” 

”/ know where he spends his evenings. 
I’ve seen him there myself many a time, 
from the first day of his coming down 
here.” 

“Where is it? what sort of a place 
does he visit, Josh ? ” 

“The Harmony Music Hall. It is 
down in Pedlar’s-lane, at the back end 
of the town. A fine, noisy hall it is; 
lots of people go there.” 

“What amusements are there to draw 
crowds ? ’ ’ 

“No end of ’em, sir. Niggers dressed 
up, and they sing comic songs; and 
sailors that dance hornpipes, double¬ 
shuffle, step, and all. Sometimes a 
soldier comes out, and goes through a 
sword dance ; and there’s lots of smocking 
j and drinking going on. And there’s 
some young ladies that sing lovely sen- 
; timental songs.” 

Josh stopped for want of breath, and 
Fred replied indignantly—, 

“You must be mistaken, Josh ; those 
sort of things are not likely to amuse 
Mr. Tench. You must have seen some¬ 
one else, and supposed it to be him.” 
“I’m sure I have seen Mr. Tench 

there. I could take my-” 

“ Never mind saying any more about 
it, Josh. Do you know I don’t think 
the ‘ Harmony Music Hall ’ is a proper 
place for you to visit. You are young, 
and may meet with influences there any¬ 
thing but profitable. Remember, you 
are not to go there again,” said Fred, in 
his sternest voice. 

“I wish I hadn’t a said a word about 
it,” replied Josh, gloomily. 

“ You were perfectly right to tell me.” 

“ But I never expected to be stopped 
from going ; and Mr. Paul would never 
go there if he saw any harm in it.” 

“Mr. Tench can do as he pleases. 
He is capable of judging for himself; 
but I will judge for you, and forbid your 
entering the place while you are in my 
service. Now, Josh, help me into my 
room. I am very weary, and my back 
is aching more than w*ords can tell. 
This is a strange and imperfect world! 
Things go wrong, and that makes one 
long and pray for a higher, better state, 
where there shall be no deceit and no 
sin.” 

Fred spoke half to himself as he 
finished his sentence; then wearily began 
to prepare for bed. 

But he did not sleep much that night. 

I-Ie tossed restlessly about on his pillow, 
thinking of Paul and his delinquencies ; 
thought how little the best and closest 
friends really know of each other; 
thought how shallow may be one’s judg¬ 


ment of even the companion of one’s 
daily life. 

He mused on what a complex being 
man is. How, sometimes in even the 
best, the most carefully trained, some 
lurking, hideous, lower part of human 
nature will gain ascendancy for the time 
being, crushing down the pure and the 
lovely. 

Was Paul Tench an instance of this ? 
He had loved Paul as a brother, and 
until this fatal visit to Seabright had 
considered him a model of what true 
manhood should be in its healthiest, 
highest, truest form. 

But here was Paul setting all these 
pre-conceived notions of his character at 
defiance, and proving himself a very 
silly fellow indeed. What on earth had 
come over the man when he could be 
blinded, fascinated, draw*n away from 
his friends by the attractions of a low 
music and drinking- hall, where dressed- 
up niggers, sham soldiers and sailors, 
and pert singing girls were the chief 
allurements ? 

Fred -would tell him his mind to¬ 
morrow, that he would, and hear what 
excuse was possible when the accusa¬ 
tion was fiung full in his face. 

But to bo wroth with one wc love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And so the poor invalid tossed and 
tumbled about, while the clocks of Sea- 
bright chimed on through the night. 
Towards morning he fell into a troubled 
sleep, and dreamt Josh Davis was 
wheeling him in his chair over rough 
roads, rocky pathways, through deep, 
dry river gorges, over craggy hills, miles 
after miles ; but that the way led him to 
the “Harmony Music Hall,” where 
Paul and ■ a sham sailor were dancing- 
hornpipes together. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE MILLINER’S SHOP. 

Paul Tench set himself to study Zara. 
Fie had some vague, grand, undefined 
plan of finding out her character and 
disposition—her strong and weak points 
—of judging carefully what sort of girl 
she really was, and then appearing on 
the scene as a universal benefactor for 
all her needs and requirements. 

He must win the girl from her present 
life, he must place her in the midst of 
different surroundings, set her in the 
position to which her fortune entitled her; 
but how could all this be accomplished 
without bringing down on himself all 
sorts of suspicions, without drawing 
from its secret hiding-place the dark 
history of the ten thousand pounds, that 
was hers by right ? 

As a first step towards his purpose, 
he established himself “amateur detec¬ 
tive ” over her actions. Evening after 
evening he endured the noisome at¬ 
mosphere, the noisy singing, the crowd¬ 
ing, surging audience of the “ Harmony 
Iiall” with a stoicism worthy of a 
martyr. He watched her leave the place 
each night, leaning on the arm of the 
faithful Tom Woods. He watched her 
enter the milliner’s shop, and then the 
curtain fell, his task for the day was 
over. 
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When a person sets himself to study 
another, it is astonishing how much can 
he learnt without a single word ot con- 

VC Xhe more Paul saw of Zara the more 
he pronounced her uneducated, except 
in her taste for show and glitter. In 
that she was undoubtedly an adept. 

Her glaring -dress, her gaudy ornaments 

Pr ;Si”»W , £r , nr t i«ci,l trick, of 
manner and voice her airs and graces, 
her pettish tiffs with lom Woods, who 
followed her about with a slavish devo¬ 
tion, grateful if he was rewarded with 
one of her ringing laughs when she 
allowed him to bask in the sunshine ot 

he 'rhe more 1 Paul discovered, about the 
oirl the more he was convinced that 
heaping money on her in her present 
untrained state of mind would be the 
most dangerous thing he could possibly 
do for her. A foolish fly, when it gets 
iust a taste of honey, may feed on it to 
'its own advantage. But introduce the 
silly creature to a full “honey-pot, 
and it will recklessly plunge into its 
sweetness, soil its feet, clog its. wings, 
and most probably bring about its own 

destruction. . , 

Zara was so young, so ignorant, and 
for the latter clause Paul was ready to 
blame himself with a sort of tacit re¬ 
proach. Why had he not searched the 
whole world through for the girl before i 
Why had lie not sooner striven to carry 
•out the trust his mother had so solemnly 
imposed on him ? 

Alas 1 he had taken life as it came— 
had been weakly contented with the 
blessings and comforts that had fallen 
50 pleasantly into his lot. Only now had 
he been roused to discover that all the 
time he had been enjoying Zara s fortune 
and Zara’s rights, while she, poor child! 
had doubtlessbeen struggling on through 
poverty, hardship, and contempt. He 
made frantic efforts to get some kind ot 
introduction to her; but with the vigi¬ 
lant attendance of Tom Woods m the 
evening, and her total withdrawal from 
view during the day, the preliminary step 
was more difficult than might be ex- 

^ Paul paced up and down the stieet 
outside the milliner’s shop at least a 
dozen times in the day; but Zaia evi¬ 
dently lived in the back of the house, 101 
•she never appeared in the shop nor at 
the little window above it. 

One day his impatience grew greater, 
or his courage rose higher than usual, 
for he went up the steps and entered the 

&h Miss White was behind the counter 
a little, brisk woman, with keen brown 
eyes rosy cheeks, thin lips, a small 
waist, and a very shrill, sharp voice. 

She held a hat half trimmed with blue 
; fringed ribbon in her hand; her needle 
was flying in and out with what Paul 
thought wonderful activity. She soon 
spied out the visitor, as he stood hope¬ 
lessly peering round the shop. 

“ What is your pleasure, sir ? What 
can I do for you?” she aske 


trying to find something to buy— some- 
thing of which he could at least tell the 

US But the shop was full of bonnets, 
decked out in blue, red, and green, 
of hats in tempting guise and ribbons 
ranged in every width and shade. All 
tempting articles, no doubt, to feminine 
eves ; indeed, half the servants in Sea- 
bright spent much of their wages over 
Miss White’s counter; but to Paul 
Tench the goods seemed only trash, 
nothing of any use, or that he coulc 

make available. . , 

< < What can I do for you, sir ' repeated 
! Miss White, a little more sharply. 

1 “I want some gloves, and a tie, a 
black silk one,” stammered Paul. , 

“ I don’t keep gloves, and the tic is 
for a gentleman, 1 suppose ? 

“ Oh, yes.” . 

“ I am sorry I don’t keep anything ot 
the sort. This, you perceive, is a mil¬ 
liner’s shop. I only sell materials used 
on the premises to trim ladies hats and 
bonnets. Cheap and good they arc as 
you may tell your lady friends, sir^when 
they require anything of the soit. 

“ I am sorry to have troubled you, 
replied Paul, in a tone of apology. 

“ Don’t mention it, sir. Ihe trouble 
is nothing. You will And several good 
shops in Seabright, where they supply 
gentlemen’s clothes. Mr. Wilkins, in 
High-street, is noted as an excellent 
outfitter. You are a stranger in this 
place, I presume >” 

“ Quite so. I have only been a snort 
time here. By-the-bye, I was at the 

< Harmony Music Hall ’ Last evening, 
said Paul, feeling his way with due 

caution. _ , , , 

“ Were you indeed f Miss W hite s 
voice has grown a little sharp, and her 
keen eyes are fixed on Paul’s face. 

“A lady who sang—Miss Zara ^Mcl- 
dicott Keith—lives here, I believe ?” 


of an offended princess, the hat waving 
in her hand, and some yards ot blue 


can 1 cio lor you?” she asked, with a 
suddenness that roused Paul from his 

Te 'He had been looking about the place 


“ she does, sir.” Miss White snapped 
off her thread of blue cotton with an 
air. 

“ Is she at home now f 
“Yes, Zara is at home sure enough. 
She helps me in the millinery depart¬ 
ment, sir.” . 

“ Can I see her for a few minutes ? 
“For what purpose, sir.'’” Miss 
White laid her work down on the counter, 
and confronted Paul with set lips and 
flashing eyes. 

“I have something to say that may 
prove to her advantage. Will you tell 
her a gentleman wishes to speak to 
her?” 

“I’ll do nothing of the sort. Miss 
Keith has no friends who call themselves 
‘ o-entlemen,’ and she don’t want any. 
& “But, believe me, I have her true 
interest at heart.” 

“ I daresay ; exactly so ! Tou all say 
that. Other fine fellows have called 
here many a time before with the same 
story on their lips, selfish, despicable 
creatures as they were ! Her interest, 
indeed! Zara don’t need to look to a 
stranger for * something to her advan¬ 
tage.’’ I wish you a very good morning, 

Sir The little woman emphasized the 
last word with stinging bitterness, and 
walked out of the shop with the dignity 


ribbon trailing on the ground behind 

llG paul stood for a minute amidst the 
bonnets and caps, sole monarch ot the 
shop. Then the absurdity of his position 
flashed to his thought, and with a grim 
smile on his lip he speedily made a 
retreat into the street. 

But on the evening of that day a stroke 
of unexpected success came to him. 

Seabright, like many other seaside 
towns, was a place that owed much ot 
its popularity to sunshine. While the 
days were bright, the air balmy, the 
sands dry and yellow and smooth, \yuli 
a turquoise sea rippling on it m tiny 
wavelets, fringed with sparkling pearls, 
city people fairly basked in its beauty. 

They made up parties, they walked 
about, and enjoyed themselves the 
gentlemen in approved seaside suits, 
the ladies in yachting dresses, blue and. 
white, striped and plain. 

Dozens of nurses came with the. 
children, and watched them build sand 
houses and gather shells. Lntil the 
very end of the season crowds of people 
flocked to the place, paying fabulous 

prices for their lodgings. 

But as soon as the weather broxc 
up,” as Seabright fishermen termed it, 
when the pitiless rain swept down, when 
the waves grew big and angry and loud, 
when the wind shrieked round the corn 
1 ners and howled down the sticets- 
then the city butterflies took flight, the 
bustle of rapid departure was heard at 
the railway station. 

Trunks, packages, and passengers 
crowded the platforms; summer visitors 
were eager to return home again. 

The Ashleys, the Lesters were gone, 
and the two curates had followed in their 
train. Only the vicar’s family lingered 
on of all the pleasant little coterie who 
had lately assembled on Rover s I cak. 

On one of the stormiest of the stormy 
autumnal evenings Paul had gone to 
the music hall, fully making up his 
mind it would be the very last time he 
would enter its doors. lie had proved 
clearly going there was not the way in 
which he could carry out his plans lor 

Zara’s good. . 

He was sick of the stifling air, chs- 
> o-usted with the uncongenial sights, 

! wearied with the discordant sounds, and 
would subject himself to no fuithei toi- 
ture of that nature. 

He thought of writing a letter to Miss 
Keith—a cautious, wary letter; though 
how he was going to explain he had not 
the most remote idea. Still, something 
must be done, and that quickly ; he was 
growing impatient, and blaming hims.el 
for the long delay: . 

The storm was at its height when the 
audience prepared to disperse on that 
evening. Down came the ram in a 
flood, making miniature rivers at the 
kerb stones, and the harsh blast struck 
fiercely round the corners. People stopped 
under shelter as long as possible, and 
then thev were fairly turned out and the 
doors closed; they went their various 
wa)'s, scrambling, splaslmig, and grum¬ 
bling. . ..-u 

Miss Keith did not come out with 
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Minnie Robins as usual. Paul was 

wondering- how he had missed her, when 
he caught sight of a tall woman passing 
rapidly down the other side of the street, 
with a large shawl drawn over her head. 

As she passed under a gaslight he 
saw it was Zara, and, for a wonder, she 
was alone. 

He was at her side in an instant, 
offering her the shelter of his umbrella. 
She looked at him with a quick glance 
of her dark eyes. 

“Thank you very much, but I am 
neither ‘ sugar nor salt,’ and I shan’t 
melt, I dare say.” 

“You had better allow' me to hold the 
•umbrella over your head.” 

“You will be clever if vou 
can do that. It will be in- 
side out in a minute. There, 

J told you so,” said she, 
laughing. 

Paul made a clutch at the 
article in question, rescued 
it from the violent blast, 
and smoothed it into shape. 

“ It is all right now, Miss 
Keith, and really would 
keep off some of the rain 
from you.” 

Zara did not resist any 
longer. She drew a little 
nearer Paul, and under 
shelter. 

“You are the one I have 
seen lately in the orchestral 
stall seats. 1 thought you 
would speak to me some 
day.” 

“ Why did you think so, 

Miss Keith?” 

“ Something in your look 
told me.” 

“You are right. I have 
long wished to speak, but 
never before had the 
c h a n c e ; someone was 
always with you.” 

“Yes, poor Tom 
Woods,” replied she, with 
a sigh. 

“Why do you call him 
loot' Tom Woods ? ’ ’ 

“We mostly say that of 
people who are dead or 
gone away. Tom left Sea- 
bright this morning; he is 
as good as ‘dead,’ for 
I suppose we shan’t ever 
see him back here again.” 

“Where is your friend, Mr. Woods, 
gone ? ” 

“ First to London, then to New York, 
where he has an uncle who keeps n large 
store. It may be the making ot Tom, 
perhaps. He was horridly treated here. 
The manager and he never could get on 
together, and they had a dreadful fuss a 
few days ago. Tom went off in a huff.” 

“ Are you sorry ? ” 

“ Of course I am. I have known him 
since I was a child. You know he is 
the son of old Mr. Woods, my singing 
master. Have you any more questions 
to ask ? I think I have gone through 
your catechism very well.” 

“Yes, Miss Keith, 1 have many more 
questions to ask you; more than you could 
possibly answer to-night,” replied Paul, 
battling fiercely with his umbrella, which ! 


struggled hard to take a flight over the 

houses. 

“ Shut that thing down. It’s far more 
plague than profit, as Miss White says 
I am sometimes. But, really, I don’t 
mind the rain, I’m used to it.” 

“ Perhaps I had better take your 
advice and shut it,” and with a wild 
scramble Paul managed to get the 
umbrella closed. 

“I think it is my turn to ask you a ques¬ 
tion or two.” 

“ I will answer them, if possible, Miss 
Keith.” 

“Why do you take the trouble to 
speak to me and follow me about ? And 
why do you stare at me and watch me ? 


THE BLACKBIRD. 

I have noticed you many times, though 
it didn’t suit me to pretend to see.” 

“ It would take me a long* time to 
answer, Zara.” 

“Miss Keith, if 3*011 please,” cor¬ 
rected she. “I may be ‘Zara’ on the 
playbills, but I don’t answer to it in 
private life when strangers speak to me.” 
She gave her head a toss, and drew her¬ 
self up. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Keith ; but Zara 
seemed so familiar to me.” 

“Ah ! Our manager makes it so. He 
doesn’t spare his bills, and has half 
the walls of the town plastered over 
with them. Ma)*I ask your name, sir ?” 

“ Paul Tench.” 

“ From London, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, from London. I am a student 
of medicine b)* profession. May 1 have 


an interview with )'ou to-morrow, Miss: 
Keith ? I have much to say that con¬ 
cerns your future. Believe me, 1 have a 
warm interest in your welfare. Tell me 
where we can meet.” 

“ It’s no use to call there,” said Zara, 
pointing to the shop outside which they 
were standing. J 

“I know that by experience. I 
inquired for 3'ou there to-da}' - , and was 
flatly refused admission.” 

“ That’s so like little Miss White. 
She's a very dragon of propriety,” 
laughed Zara. “She never would let 
me come home from the 4 Hall’ with 
an)'one but Tom Woods or his father; 

1 and now she means to call for me her¬ 
self. But I suppose the 
weather damped her energy 
to-night.” 

“How may I see you?” 
urged Paul. 

Zara paused on the step, 
under shelter of the porch. 

^ “ Let me see. Now I 
think of it, I may be walk¬ 
ing on the sands to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“ Alone ? ” 

“ Oh, }'es; I’ll give Miss 
White the slip for once.” 

“ What part of the 
sands ? ” 

“Towards the Point. 
Do 3'ou know the old ruin 
about a quarter of a mile 
from the town ? ” 

Paul gave a start. 

“ I know it well. On that 
very ruin I saw the placard 
bearing )'our name.” 

“I dare sa) r . Our mana¬ 
ger would stick his bills on 
the lobsters’ backs, and 
send them out to sea, if he 
could. I’m going to knock 
at the door now ; so good¬ 
night, sir. Of course, if 
3*ou happen to be walking 
on the sands to-morrow 
afternoon I cannot help it. 
But mind, I shan’t be 
there if this storm keeps 
on.” 

“Certainly not. Good¬ 
night, Miss Keith.” Paul 
held out his hand, which, 
however, Zara did not or 
would not see. Then he 
watched her enter, and 
went thoughtfully down the street, with 
the rain dashing in his face, and the 
wild wind driving full against him. 

(To be continued .) 


TFIE BLACKBIRD. 

No English bird is better known and appre- . 
ciated than the blackbird—ousel, or merle, as ! 
it is sometimes called. It is naturally of a ! 
very shy and timid nature, hiding amongst 
the thick foliage of evergreens, high grass, 
and weeds, or in the hedgerows, and then 
watching an opportunity to dart away into the 
nearest copse, making known its presence b3 r 
its shrill alarm-note. Its food consists chiefly 
of wild fruit, berries, worms, and insects. In 
an orchard it is a sad rogue, clearing off the 
fruit from cherry-trees, or currant and goose- 
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berry bushes, in a very short space of time. 
Nor is this the worst, for it has a bad habit 
•of tasting pears and apples to a large extent, 
without confining itself to any particular fruit, 
thereby spoiling a quantity, for you cannot 
preserve fruit after a hole, however small, has 
been picked in it. 

In dry weather their depredation in fruit 
gardens is very serious. I have known nearly 
two dozen blackbirds in and about one tree in 
early morning. They are particularly fond of 
the berries of the mountain ash, and those of 
the white thorn, also the holly in snowy 
weather. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
blackbirds eat slugs, and I have never known 
them when wild to eat snails. Taken alto¬ 
gether they are not so desirable in a garden 
ns many imagine, and were it not for their 
delightfully melodious song I fear strong 
measures would be taken to get rid of them. 
.But I prefer scaring them from any particular 
trees by scarlet worsted being laced about 
the branches, and a few pieces of tin, with 
feathers, being hung here and there. Straw¬ 
berries can be netted; also currants, rasp¬ 
berries, and gooseberries—but the net should 
be raised three feet above the plants, as the 
birds would rest upon it, and the net sinking 
with their weight, they would quickly put their 
heads through and enjoy the ripest of the fruit. 

For keeping in a cage they are best brought 
up from the nest, and should be taken just as 
the feathers are showing beyond the quill 
part. The young may be reared with food 
made of oatmeal, with a little chopped beef 


and some sugar, but not much. As they grow 
older, stale buns mixed with bread-crumbs 
and beef cut up iinely will serve to keep 
them in health. Now and then a piece of 
apple, pear, or cherry, or a few mountain ash 
berries for a change, will prove beneficial. 

The cage should be large, and kept scrupu¬ 
lously clean, and a pan of soft water should be 
put in it every day, in which the bird might 
bathe, while water for drinking should be pure 
and iresh, not allowed to stand day after 
day. 

It is most needful that the bottom of the 
cage be strewed with nice gravel, as swallowing 
grit and stones assists the digestion. In my 
opinion the best cage is the wicker one ; it 
can be easily washed, and all insects that 
would otherwise be of much annoyance to the 
occupant thereby destroyed. 

The blackbird may easily be caught by 
baiting a brick or other trap with fruit, such as 
cherries, plums, or a ripe apple; but it is not 
well to catch them in summer, as they are 
then breeding, and their young would be left 
to starve in the nest. In the winter bait the 
trap with berries, bread, and meat. Blackbirds 
when well taken care of will live in cages 
many years. I have heard of one fifteen years 
old. 

Speckled, white, and black birds—and 
white birds are ' not uncommon—and some 
beautifully-marked have been exhibited at the 
various shows. The note of the blackbird is 
soft and melodious, being very rich and sweet 
at times. In its wild state it does not sing 


for long together, as it generally commences 
about the end of February and finishes at the 
beginning of June. As a rule birds on ly sing 
while they arc nesting. In a cage the black¬ 
bird sings six or seven months in the year or 
even more, but much depends on the food 
given to it. 

Before closing this article, let me strongly 
impress on all those who keep birds in cages 
to look to their comfort and welfare themselves , 
every day . There is an old saying, “ If you 
wish for a thing well done, do it yourself.” 

Harrison Weir. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, 

Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER X. 

“ Brian, Mi*. Mason lias resolved to 
send you to sea ! ” 

‘ ‘ To sea / Oh, you must be mistaken,” 
and a shudder spoke the youth’s re¬ 
pugnance. 

“I am not mistaken. I had taken 
your Latin books into mamma’s dressing- 
room to study the lesson you set me 
quietly. The window was open, and 1 sat 
down on the balcony itself with my feet 
in the room and my books on a chair. 
The drawing-room window was open, too, 
and presently a sharp cry from poor 
mamma caught my ear in spite of my 
Latin, and I heard her say, ‘ Brian has 
a horror of the sea—it swallowed up h'is 
father. It would be cruel,’ and then, for 
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X could not help but listen, I heard her 
sobbing-, and Mr. Mason telling her that 
he had resolved to send you to sea 
because you did things to frighten her 
and make her ill, and that poor dear 
father had intended to make a sailor of 
you like himself: and I don’t believe 
one syllable of it.” 

“ Neither do I, Kesha,” said the boy, 
boldly. “ Father would never run from his 
word ; and after the night of the terrible 
storm which brought Mercy to us, and 
gave me such a fright —I was but a little 
fellow then, you know—he vowed he 
would never risk the lives of his dear 
ones on a deck again. And what father 
said might be trusted.” 

In her eagerness to acquaint her bro¬ 
ther Hesba had overlooked the proverbial 
ears of little pitchers ; but now she dis¬ 
covered that Mercy’s ears were open as 
her own, and that Mercy’s distress at 
• the threatened severance of home ties 
was as acute and less under control. 
But Mercy was somewhere about nine 
years old, and could be made to under¬ 
stand the necessity for silence, lest she 
should bring down the wrath of much- 
dreaded Mr. Mason on their three young 
heads, and a caution was sufficient to 
secure the inviolability of the twins’ 
confidence. 

And the confidences exchanged that 
day under the sycamore, called forth by 
what they, considered a secret design to 
separate them from each other, and to 
banish Brian from his mother, were 
serious as the occasion. The substitu¬ 
tion of sea for college filled them with 
indignation and dismay. The prospect 
was too terrible for contemplation. 
Brian had a brave heart, but the sea 
was not his vocation. His family affec¬ 
tions were strong, and latterly a hazy 
notion had floated through his brain 
that his sister—aye, and his mother— 
might need his protection when he grew 
older. 

And now he was to be “ sent to sea ” 
—he who had been destined for so dif¬ 
ferent a career. How was it to be 
averted ? Many were the plans brought 
forward and abandoned. “ Suppose 
vou wrote to Grandma Stapleton?” at 
length suggested Hesba. “ She might 
interfere.” 

Brian’s prompt “So I will ” was 
almost lost in the sound of approaching 
wheels. Dr. Mitchell’s carriage was at 
the gate. 

Dr. Mitchell was a grey - haired 
elderly gentleman of sedate countenance, 
gentle voice and touch, in footfall like 
snow, and a ran*tan on a knocker that 
would startle a neighbourhood : not that 
he had taken out "a patent for his par¬ 
ticular ran-tan ; doctors, as a rule, even 
when litter is laid in the roadway to 
deaden the sound of wheels, forget until 
the threshofi. is crossed that their patients 
have ultra-sensitive ears and nerves. 

Hesba, knowing of old its effect on 
her mamma, no sooner caught sight of 
his brougham than, releasing herself 
from Mercy, she set.off full-speed round 
to the bad: of the house, so as to pass 
through and anticipate him by opening 
the hall-door herself. 

There was a merry twinkle in Dr. 
Mitchell’s eyes as she asked him to 


“walk in,” which seemed to indicate i 
that his gravity was more professional 
than natural, and he saluted her with— 

“ Were you, then, the Atalanta of the 
flying feet I saw chasing the wind round 
a corner just now ? ” 

“ Yes, sir; ” and her cheeks were like 
twin roses as she spoke. “ I was afraid 
lest mamma might faint again if you 
were to knock ; she is so very easily 
startled.” 

“You are not afraid of giving vie a 
sharp rap on the knuckles,” he said 
dryly, adding, in another tone, “ But 
you are quite right, young lady. I wish 
all daughters were as thoughtful.” 

At this moment Mr. Mason appeared 
at the head of the stairs, and Hesba 
vanished. 

There was a conference of some length 
carried on in low tones between the two 
gentlemen in the blue and gold drawing¬ 
room, from which Mrs. Mason had been 
carried, and which was almost as gor¬ 
geous in its every-day suit of cretonne J 
as in its state-robes or velvet-pile. And 
then there was another conference, 
scarcely less subdued, in the bedroom 
where rose-buds and forget-me-nots pre¬ 
dominated, again another between the 
gentlemen in the drawing-room, and 
then Miss Hesba was summoned to 
confer with Dr. Mitchell. 

Hesba had hastily removed the traces 
of Mercy’s rough embraces and of 
her own tears, and Dr. Mitchell thought, 
as she stood framed for an instant 
in the pale blue and gold doorway 
of that spacious drawing-room, what a 
pleasant picture she made in her simple 
morning dress of common holland, with 
those clear grey eyes of hers, that well- 
poised head, and that air of womanly 
decision that sat so well upon her. 

A chair had been placed for the doctor 
where Mrs. Mason’s folding chair had 
previously stood, Mr. Mason again oc¬ 
cupying the low lounge which had the 
sycamore full in view. 

Both rose on her entrance, the latter 
resigning his seat to her as he said, with 
his smile of many meanings, “ Dr. Mit¬ 
chell has kindly consented to give you 
the information"you were anxious to ob¬ 
tain,” and at once retreated to the win¬ 
dow at the extreme end of the long 
room, where he stood with his back to 
them, apparently contemplating the 
currant bushes in'the kitchen garden. 

“I understand, Miss Stapleton,” 
began the doctor, gravely, as she drew 
near, “ that you are anxious to learn the 
cause of your mamma’s illness.” 

He paused as she bent forward with a 
low but eager “Oh, yes ! ” 

“Perhaps you will scarcely be pre¬ 
pared to learn that the predisposing 
cause is worry ? ” 

“Worry!” echoed Hesba, dropping 
on the lounge against which she had 
stood. 

“ Yes, worry —worry acting on a 
weak heart and a delicate constitu¬ 
tion.” 

Hesba had heard of her mother’s 
“heart” and her “delicacy” ever 
since she could remember ; but “worry” 
—that was a new disease ! She looked 
perplexed. 

“ Yes, young lady ; and I hear, more¬ 


over, that it is her children who worry 
her. ’ ’ 

“ IVe! doctor ? ” And Hesba’s clear 
eyes sought his in open questioning. 
“ We would die to save mamma! ” 

“ No doubt, if a sudden personal 
sacrifice was called for ; but the daily 
sacrifice of wills and tempers is not so 
easily understood or made, and from 
what I can gather, the rebellion of her 
children against their step-father’s 
authority is the primary cause of her 
anxiety and unhappiness.” 

Hesba’s lips blanched; she clasped 
her hands tightly together in her lap as 
she listened, not daring to reply for fear 
of the ears at the window. 

“ I am told,” he went on, “ that Miss 
Mercy is not to be schooled into ladylike- 
propriety, plays like a boy with marbles, 
tops, and kites, and defaces the clean 
steps and walls by drawing on them 
with ruddle picked out of the gravel; 
that Master Stapleton is always in some 
scrape or other, climbs and breaks his 
limbs, fights with his schoolfellows, and 
j comes home with black eyes, plunges 
into muddy water, and comes in soak¬ 
ing, plays truant, is in disgrace with his 
masters, has low associates, makes Miss 
Merc)* a tomboy, and, finall) f , that you, 
Miss Hesba, aid and abet this wicked¬ 
ness ”—there was a twinkle in the corner 
of the doctor’s eyes, though voice and 
manner were grave “rebelling against 
the punishment of the incorrigibles, and 
it is this general opposition to authority 
which keeps your poor mother in a state 
of excitement, and preys injuriously on 
her nerves.” 

Hesba had kept her lips as closely 
pressed together as her palms, and years 
seemed to crowd and grow upon her as 
she listened. She rose to her feet, choked 
emotion down, and took her interlocutor 
by surprise with her prompt reply. 

“You are right, Dr. Mitchell, mamma, 
is kept in a state of excitement, but not 
altogether as you have been told. You 
have heard that Brian startled her this, 
morning with climbing the sycamore? ” 
(A nod "in assent.) “Can you seethe 
sycamore from your seat ? It stands. 
where mamma’s did ?•” 

He shook his head. 

“Mr. Mason from this chair could.” 
(She laid her hand on the back.) “ It was 
he who startled poor mamma, with his 
sudden start and outcry to Brian.” 

“ Indeed! ” 

“ All the other things you have been 
told, sir, arc about as true. I do not 
think mamma is worried by her chil¬ 
dren;" and an involuntary glance up 
the room said the rest. 

“Well, well, my dear,” replied the 
physician, kindly, as he rose to depart, 
“ be that as it may, my patient, your 
mamma, must be kept from excitement 
at any cost, or 1 will not answer for the 
consequences. I daresay she will re¬ 
cover from this attack, and perhaps from 
the next, but some day the frail thread 
will snap suddenly—so strained.” 

“You hear, Hesba,” said Mr. Mason, 
coming from the window. “ 1 hope you 
are satisfied—and you too, doctor? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I am satisfied,” said the 
doctor, dryly, and took his leave. 

Hesba had vanished. The storm of 
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indignation in her breast had gi\ en 
place to fears for her beloved mother, 
and the “ at any cost ” rang in her ears 
like a knell. Only in her own room 
could she obtain sufficient mastery over 
herself to fit her for her mother s pre¬ 
sence, or to lay before Brian the dread 
alternative Dr. Mitchell had presented. 

{To be continued .) 


BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 

Snake Charming. — I was measuring 
the Temple of Edfou, when I saw a 
peculiarly venomous serpent come out of 
its hole, whilst an Arab boy who stood by 
iixccl his eye steadily on it the moment 
he saw it, the reptile fixing his eye on 
him. The lad began waving his hands gently 
up and down, humming a peculiar tune in 
a low monotonous tone. The serpent seemed 
to be charmed, and lay perfectly still, listening 
to and keeping its eyes attentively on the 
boy, who, finding that he had charmed it, was 
about to secure it; but at this I was so hornhed 
that I took up a large stone and killed the 
reptile. The boy was very angry, and assailed 
me with violent gestures and imprecations, at 
which I laughed heartily. I afterwards learned 
that he was the son of a serpent-charmer, and 
was collecting these reptiles for his father.— 
Sir John Rennie's Autobiography . 

The “Baby” Elephant. 

A wise young elephant was once a fellow 
passenger with me on a homeward voyage. 
This elephant was called the “Baby,” and 
was the pet and amusement of everyone on 


was too en- 
cro ching, 
and Baby’s 
endurance 
was ex¬ 
hausted. 
When Mrs. 
N a n n y 
came to his 
tub as 
usual, Baby 
coolly took 
her up with 
his trunk 
and depo¬ 
sited her a 
few feet 
oft'. 

Mrs. Nan¬ 
ny, nothing 
daunted, re- 
turned to 
the attack, 
and began 
butting 
Baby, who 
calmly went 
on eating 
until Mrs. 
Nanny put 
her nose 
into the tub 
again. Then 
Baby took 
her up with 
his trunk, 
and gave 
her such a 
shaking 
that she 
never ven¬ 
tured to 
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partake of 
Baby’s meal 
again. 

Parrot 
Piety. 
While collies 
regularly at¬ 
tend church, 
they cannot be 
said, as a rule, 
to take any 
active or in¬ 
telligent part 
in the service; 
but in the case 
of the parrot , 
which is not 
usually al¬ 
lowed to at¬ 
tend church, 
the bird not 
unfrequently 


have learned to repeat man’s creeds, to recite- 
prayers, and even act as domestic chaplains— 
as substitutes, in other words, for man hiinselfi 
As in so many other cases, the behaviour— 
nay, the very speech—the remarks or convert 
sation of the bird, are suitable to place, time, 
and other circumstances. Thus a certain 
English bishop’s parrot is(orwas) in the habit 
of saying sometimes quite devoutly and with 
becoming solemnity, at other times sarcas¬ 
tically or ironically, but in either case at proper 
seasons and appropriately to the circumstances: 
—“ Let us pray.” Of another we are told that 
it “ could sing in correct time and measure— 

“ ‘ There is a happy land.’ ” 

— W. Z. Lindsay , M.D.. 


board ship. The captain used to cany him 
dessert every day from the dinner table, and 
if he forgot to'do so Baby set up a trum¬ 
peting that was much worse than an ordinary 
baby’s ciying, you may be sure. The cap¬ 
tain would "put the biscuits or raisins in 
his coat tail pockets, and Baby would j 
take them out with his trunk. Sometimes I 
the captain would hide the dessert, and | 
then it was such fun to watch Baby’s 
perplexity; and how he searched about. But 
do not let my readers imagine Baby was 
greedy. He was as generous as he was gentle. 
He shared a nursery with some goats, and 
was fed at the same time as his companions. 
Amongst the goats there was a greedy old 
“Nanny,” who made a point of eating her 
dinner as fast as possible, and then going 
to Baby’s tub. For some time Baby 
bore this very meekly and Mrs. Nanny had 
the better share of Baby’s meal, as well 
as all her own. But at last Mrs. Nanny 


takes a promi¬ 
nent and cer¬ 
tainly intelligent 
part in the pri¬ 
vate worship of 
its master’s 
household. 
Such parrots, 
for instance, 
m a k e r e - 
spouses at the 
proper time — 
an exercise 
that implies a 
good deal 
more than 
mere memory, 
mere attention 
to the service. 
They have been 
taught, more- 
I over, or they 
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THE LADY OF TIIE WOODS. 


STARS OF EARTH; 


OR, COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


MARCH. 

“ A few leaves flutter from the woods 
That hung the season through, 

Leaving their place, for swelling buds 
To spread their leaves anew.” 

It was on a clear, cold March day we first 
set forth for a long country walk. The trees 
were still bare, leafless, and barren, the hedges j 
dull and dreary, for Nature had not yet thrown ! 
off her russet garb and 
adorned herself with the 
tender hues of spring. 

Flowers and leaves are timid 
of appearing too soon; there 
are still frosty nights to be 
dreaded, still cold northern 
winds to whistle through 
the wilds. Yet there are 
tokens of a speedy awaken¬ 
ing. Violets and snowdrops 
here and there in the garden 
beds, and a sound of birds 
carolling amongst the 
bushes! 

I could see plainly the 
two London girls thought 
the country scene very un¬ 
promising, as they looked 
around them in rather dreary 
silence. 

At last Fanny picked a 
branch from the hedge, on 
which were suspended what 
she called “ tassels.” 

“ What are these funny 
looking things, Aunt Carrie ?” 

“ They are called catkins, 
and are the flowers of trees 
which produce perfect flowers 
of their kind. These have 
stamens and pistil, or else 
they would not produce 
seed. Many trees bear cat¬ 
kins. The branch in your 
hand is a piece of willow 
tree; these flowers are 
tufted with soft, cottony 
down, and make their ap¬ 
pearance before the leaves. 

Notice, they spread all over 
the branch, which is not the 
case with most catkins.” 

“These others grow in 
branches,” exclaimed Laura, 
as she picked a branch from 
the hedge. 

“ That is a piece of hazel 
tree. In the autumn we 
shall find plenty of brown 
nuts growing on those 
branches, but it is not these 
gokl-sprinklccl catkins that 
produce the fruit. The little 
bud on this branch, with a 
minute red tuft growing from 
it, is the fruit - bearing 
bud. The pollen, or yellow dust, from the 
catkin feeds this, then withers, and falls off. 
The barren-looking tree with a silvery bark 
you see yonder is the birch, which, when in 
full leaf, is one of our most elegant forest 
trees. For grace and lightness no other can 
compare with it; in fact, it has been called 
the 1 Lady of the Woods,’ so much does it 
add to the grace and loveliness of our sylvan 
scenes.” 

“The bark looks quite silver-coloured; I 
can peel it off easily,” said Fanny, as she stood 
beside a fine young specimen. 

“Yes, there is something remarkable about 
the bark I should like you to remember. It 
has often been used for writing purposes, and 
with very little preparation can be formed into 


capital tablets. Sometimes letters have been 

written on the bark, so if ever one is lost in 
the desolate forest, where no ‘ cream-laid ’ 
notepaper can be had, perhaps some strips 
of birch bark may serve for keeping a journal. 
The finest birch trees are found in the great 
forest of .South America and in the Hima¬ 
laya districts, but in very cold regions 
they degenerate wonderfully, and I have 
heard of a traveller who once brought 
home from some place far north six full- 
grown birch trees in his pocket. Though 
perfect trees, he could grasp them all in his 
hand.” 


sallow, and hazel trees have the catkins in full 
bloom in early spring, before the leaves 
appear, and they make the hedges bright 
with their varied and drooping tassels, just at 
the season when Nature is only just arousing 
from its winter’s sleep. But there are nearly 
two hundred kinds of trees that have their 
catkins and leaves at the same time. .The 
oak, beech, and birch are among the number. 
All catkin-bearing trees are called ament if era, 
from a Latin word that means catkin, and 
most of our forest trees are of this order.” 

“ The firs are catkin-bearing trees, I sup¬ 
pose ?” said Laura. 

“ No; they belong to quite 
another class, that I hope 
we shall talk about some 
day ; but now it is too cold 
to prolong our walk and 
conversation. I may as well 
mention that the oil of the 
birch tree, when distilled, is 
used in preparing Russia 
leather, and gives the pecu¬ 
liar odour by which the 
leather is so well known.” 


“ I thought the hardy fir grew nearest the 
Poles, Aunt Carrie.” 

“No; the birch is the most venturesome, and 
they are also the last trees one meets with in 
ascending high mountains. Dr. Darwin 
relates a curious circumstance. He found at 
the foot of a high mountain some trees he 
could walk under quite easily; higher up he 
found the same sort of tree, but gradually 
growing smaller and smaller, until at last, on 
the top, he could trample on them, as they 
were no larger than shrubs of wild thyme, and 
the intense cold had produced this remarkable 
change in the growth.” 

“Do all trees bear the catkins before the 
leaf?” asked Laura. 

“Not all of them. The alder, poplar, 


A Hidden Word of Six 
Letters. 

In a month my first you’ll 
see, 

My second in a mouse, 

My third is in a forest tree, 
My fourth is in a house, 

My fifth in every home 
abounds, 

My sixth in royal crowns. 


Answers to— 


Buried Mountains (page 
I 5$)- 

Himalaya. 

Apennines. 

Buried Towns. 
Derby. 

Sandgate. 

Double Diamond Acros¬ 
tic (page 175). 

C 

E L L 
frAil 
CLAPHAM 
asHen 
C A T 
M 


Square Words. 


1. 

SOFA 

OVER 

FEAT 

ARTS 


2. 

CHAT 

HARE 

AREA 

TEAR 


The stains on spoons, 
arising from using them with 
boiled eggs, may be removed 
by rubbing them well with a little moistened 
salt held between the finger and thumb. 
Hidden Town and Countries. 

1. The man drove the cab right on the 
pavement. 2. I can do very well without it. 
3. It would do very well to'look at. 4. The 
girls rode well on donkeys. 

Hidden Names. 

1. I would not mar your joy for worlds. 

2. The people wanted war done away with. 

3. She liked oranges very much. 4. Do you 
remember when he lent the books ? 

That household is nearest the Christian 
ideal where are studied most minutely those 
delicate offices and interchanges of kindliness 
which, like golden threads, run through the 
warp and woof of everyday \i(e.—Duff. 
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the acquisition of an excellent 
wearing quality. The amount 
required for a nightdress is four 
yards, for a chemise two yards 
and three quarters, for a pair of 
drawers two yards, while a yard 
is sufficient for a petticoat-bodice, 
and three yards of flannel for an 
ungored petticoat. 

Scarlet has very much gone out 
of favour for flannel petticoats, as 
it is liable to be so spoilt in the 
hands of an incompetent laun¬ 
dress, and I do not know any¬ 
thing so ugly as badly-washed red 
flannel, with large discoloured 
blotches in it, and the original 
colour changed to an unhealthy 
hue of repulsive - looking red. 
Pink, blue, violet, and grey have 
been adopted in its stead, and the 
two latter are quite as pretty as 
the red when new, and wash 
and wear well. Of course, in the 
country, white can still be worn, 
but in our foggy London it has 
to be relinquished entirely. 

The next thing, after the under¬ 
clothes, which we should examine, 
i> our stock of thinner dresses for 
the summer ; for just at this 
moment there is plenty of time to 
make up our minds as to what we 
shall need, and to use our money 
when the spring goods come in 
1 to the best advantage. Last 


be a little modified and rearranged, and 
perhaps some fulness taken out. 

Those of our readers who have patronised 
velveteen this winter will find that the skirts 
will be most useful this spring, and will be 
much used with over-dresses and polonaises 
of the new “ all-wool homespuns,” which are 
beautifully light in texture and moderate in 
price. I have inspected some manufacturers’ 
patterns, which will be sold in the shops at about 
a shilling a yard. The colours most worn in 
them will be the various shades of “old gold,” 
a very prettv and becoming colour for girls. 
Velveteen will both dye and clean well, and 
if it were good when purchased, it will by and 
bye appear in the spring costume “ quite as 
good as new.” 

White dresses of all materials will be very 
much in favour, and white serge is especially 
mentioned, as forming a charming spring 
costume. White cashmere is pretty, also a 
good white alpaca, both of which would 
answer for a best dress at any time. 

The illustration below is a pretty even¬ 
ing dress, of a brocaded material of a 
grey colour. The trimmings are of grey 
or black linen-backed satin. Folds of satin 
are laid in front, and it has elbow-sleeves, with 
bows of satin at the sides. The necklace is of 
coral beads, and the hair is simply coiled and 
held up with a comb, the rose being worn or 
not, as required or liked. This dress is in¬ 
expensive, and might be made with long 
sleeves and closed at the neck, if preferred. 
The jacket is intended to show—what has 
been several times inquired for by our corrc- 


A HOME-MADE JACKET. 

Although reckoned amongst the months 
of spring, March certainly seems to belong, 
by its low temperature, rightly to whiter ; the 
winds are cold and piercing, the rain is even 
more chilly than the wind, and the sky is 
usually dull; while clouds of dust add to the 
general discomfort. The warm wintei gai- 
ments cannot be discarded without great 
danger to health and life, and numberless are 
the accounts of dangerous illness which accrue 
from this cause alone. 

But on its few bright days how shabby we 
all feel, both in our houses and our apparel; 
and how we long for something new and fresh 
in our surroundings. The custom of wearing 
new dresses and bonnets at Easteitide has 
very much passed into oblivion, but most of 
our mothers can remember that then* mothers 
thought that to wear a white bonnet and veil 
on Easter Sunday was absolutely necessaiy. 
So our winter costumes and dresses may be 
worn throughout March, unless the season be 
much altered this year from its usual type, 
although this fact must not make us the less 
busy, for we have many preparations^ com¬ 
mence, and many stitches to set in, if we be 
■our own dressmakers and needlewomen, as I 
trust many of us are. 

In the first place there are the under¬ 
clothing and the stockings to be kept in 
constant repair. And those girls who have 
to make the most of a modest allowance will 
find that the simplest and most economical 
way of replacing under-linen will be to have 
always a new garment in hand to work upon 
in spare moments. Thus the expense of‘pur- 
chasm 0- a large number is avoided, and the 
addition of the new garment at intervals keeps 
the stock in fair and presentable order. The 
calico should be, without dress, 36 inches in 
width, and of a good quality, without uneven 
and large threads in it. An expenditure of 
from fivepence to sixpence a yard will ensure 


summer the cooler 
garments in our 
wardrobes had a 
rest, and perhaps 
will need but 
slight alteration. 

I hear that large 
quantities of our 
old friend, the 
“Galatea” stripes, 
and uni-coloured 
materials to wear 
with them as trim¬ 
mings, arc being 
prepared by the 
wholesale trade. 
This will be good 
news to many 
people, who had 
discovered the 
worth of this 
material, in its 
washing and wear¬ 
ing, especially for 
children an cl 
younger girls. It 
required such plain 
making - up, too, 
and neither 
flounces nor kilt- 
ings looked well, 
only flat bands to 
match the pre¬ 
dominating colour 
of the stripe. We 
are fortunate, too, 
in the fact that 
polonaises and 
firincesse dresses 
are both as much 
worn as they were, 
though the drapery 
at the back mus 



DRESS FOR EVENING "WEAR. 
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spondents—a simple method of trimming that 
can be accomplished at home. The material 
is a black cloth, with a basket pattern on the 
surface. The trimming consists of bands of 
black watered silk and velvet laid straight and 
flat all round; the edges have a thick cord 
laid on. Of course, these materials could be 
changed to suit the purse or the taste of each 
person. For instance, velveteen might be 
adopted instead, and edged with cord or 
bands of satin and plush. An old jacket 
cleaned and re-trimmed in this simple way 
would, I think, look very well. 

There is little change in the fashion of 
dressing the hair, except that back-combs, so 
long banished, appear likely to come into 
favour again. They have ornamental tops, 
and the hair is, as I observed, simply coiled, 
both back and front hair being placed together. 
Grecian fillets—two or three bands of ribbon 
of graduated lengths—are placed at equal 
distances in the hair, or a wide band of 
coloured ribbon is tied in a bow at the top of 
the head. A few soft curls on the forehead 
in front can be suitably worn, but none of these 
ideas are very novel, although they are the 
most so of any that have yet appeared, and 
nothing really new seems likely to come in 
just yet. 

Very pretty and jaunty little aprons are 
worn, which add exactly the needful touch of 



FIG. i. 


prettiness to a girl’s costume, and brighten up 
the dulness of the winter dress. They may { 
be made of mull-muslin and lace, like our ! 
example, Fig. i, and have a bright-coloured 1 
ribbon at the back ; or they may be of the j 
now fashionable pocket-handkerchiefs, which, 
although they are of such small price, compose 
the favourite apron of great people. The 
ordinary spotted cotton handkerchiefs are 
used, and three of them are required to 
make one apron. The first is used for the 
middle, and has the top cut off it at the 
waist part, which (top) is used for a 
band. Number two is cut in two, one 
half being used for a bib, and the other is 


are in favour, but especially those 
Indian and Persian - looking materials 
which can often be bought by the yard 
in shops where Indian fabrics are sold. 
Sometimes, too, people have stores of 
this kind lying by which they have 
never known how to use, but which, 
having been brought home as a re¬ 
membrance by some dear soldier or 
sailor relative, they have carefully hoarded. 
Now is the time to make them of use 
and wear them as neckerchiefs, to the 





sewn along the 
lower edge of the 
middle one, mak¬ 
ing two borders 
at the bottom. 

The third hand¬ 
kerchief is cut dia¬ 
gonally from cor¬ 
ner to corner, and 
the bias side sewn 
on to the sides of 
the middle already 
prepared. Then 
strings are sewn 
on to the points, 
which tie at the back, over the dress. The apron 
and bib are both simply gathered and sewn to the 
band above and below. I hope I have described 
this quaint-looking apron so that my readers 
may understand how it is made. The hand¬ 
kerchiefs can be purchased at as low a cost as 
threepence, and of course when this is the 
case this apron is a most economical invest¬ 
ment. I must not forget to say that, if 
desired, it can be edged with the coarse Greek 
lace, now to be procured in every shop at a 
cheap rate. Aprons of linen and unbleached 
crash, embroidered in crewels, are likewise 
much worn; also some of dark blue French 
linen, which are particularly suitable for young 
girls, as they do not show either stain or soil, 
and, if decorated with pretty sprays of crewel 
work, are quite ornamental, as well as de¬ 
cidedly workmanlike and useful. 

The most elegant of the new trimmings are 
those which go by the name of “ cashmere,” 
which does not convey any idea of what they 
are, as cashmere is a material, and in this 
sense it only appears to indicate a mixture of 
colour. Cashmere beads, for instance, which 
form the most charming decoration for a 
bonnet, are mixtures of red, green, gold, and 
black beads. Cords and galloons are also 
made in the same way, but the beads are cer¬ 
tainly the best decoration and trimming that 
I have seen for a long time. They may be 
worn with any colour, and look well with all. 

Silk neckerchiefs are now quite revived, and 
very useful they are. They are large, square 
handkerchiefs, folded corncrwise, and tied 
round the neck open, without folding, and 
as loosely as possible. Bright colours 


admiration of all beholders. Fig. 2 is one of 
the new large, linen collars, and a cuff to 
match, which are much liked in the morning 
by some young ladies; while Fig. 3 is a 
pretty evening fichu and cuffs, which I do 
not think my readers will have much diffi¬ 
culty in copying. It may be made in Swiss 
muslin, with Breton lace; or, if thin India 
silk be preferred, it would look equally well. 
This fichu would brighten up a dull day 
dress for evening wear. 

Amber necklaces are now used by many 
young ladies, and it is quite a pleasure to see 
this dear old fashion again. I have always 
thought it a pity that this favourite of the 
earliest times had been so utterly discarded, 
and the pretty old necklaces of coral, cornelian, 
and amber—some of which had passed through, 
several generations—should have been laid 
aside. It is a simple and old-time ornament, 
more suitable to girls than any other they 
could wear. Very few ornaments there are 
which one would recommend to girls, for 
in truth they need none, while they have the 
fair beauty and the rounded outlines ol 
youth. 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER IV. 

With occasional pauses for rest, it 
was more than an hourbefore they reached 
the foot of the mountain, and Dorothy 
was carried into a quaint and clean 
little farm-house close at hand. She 
had recovered from her fainting-fit some 
little time since, but when she had in¬ 
sisted on being allowed to try to walk, 
the pain of her ankle proved so great 
that she nearly fainted again, and had 
to submit to a return to her former mode 
of conveyance. A faint sigh of relief as 
she was laid down on a black horsehair 
sofa was all the thanks she remembered 
to give her kind bearer. Kathleen and 
Angela would have made amends for 
the invalid’s negligence, but by the time 
they had secured three glasses full of the 
fresh, frothy new milk just brought in, the 
young artist had disappeared. He had 
brought his unexpected charges to 
within a quarter-of-a-mile of their own 
quarters, and left them in good hands, 
and so that piece of work was accom¬ 
plished; and, picking up his belongings, 
which the other girls had carried for him 
while he carried Dolly, he set off to walk 
to his own lodgings, which lay ten miles 
off on the other side of the mountain. 

As he trudged along he thought over 
his adventures with alternate smiles and 
frowns. “It’s fortunate,” he muttered, 

“ that I caught that red-haired maiden 
when I did. Another three steps, and 
she’d have been over and done for, as 
sure as a gun. And I dare say there 
are some folks in the world who would 
have made a moan over her. She’s too 
much of a boy for my taste—too off-hand 
and independent. What a shame of 
her to drag that gentle, lovely little 
friend of hers all the way up this moun¬ 
tain ! I hope she will get a thorough 
good scolding for doing it.” 

While the artist was uttering this un¬ 
charitable wish the object of his wrath 
was kneeling beside Mrs. Gilbank and 
crying as bitterly as Angela had done a 
couple of hours before. 

“Scold me, oh! do scold me, Mrs. 
Gilbank!” implored poor Kathleen, 
looking alternately Irom the lady to the 
bed on which lay the once more uncon¬ 
scious form of Dorothy. A doctor, who 
happened to be passing through the 
village, had seen her lifted out of the 
farmer’s cart, and had kindly followed 
her in, and now stood beside her bed. 
Anxiously the widowed mother watched 
his face for signs of hope ; but none, of 
those bitter reproaches escaped her lips 
for which Kathleen, with conscience- 
stricken earnestness, entreated. Scold¬ 
ing was not the widow’s forte at any 
time, least of all when her heart was 
wrung with anxiety for those she loved. 

A month had passed since Kathleen 
Crofton and her friends had got lost 
upon the mountains, an event which 
had, after all, turned out for good to 
Dorothy Gilbank instead of evil. 

The injury to her ankle, painful though 
it had been, was only a slight sprain, 
but the doctor recommended a fortnight’s 
perfect inactivity, with plenty of fresh 
air and nourishment. And the doctor s 


recommendation Mrs. Gilbank and 
Kathleen had taken care should be im¬ 
plicitly obeyed. Day after day Kath¬ 
leen’s strong young arms had carried 
her friend down to the beach, where 
Dorothy lay, through the pleasant hours, 
drawing in health and vigour with every 
breath ; and when the fortnight’s pro¬ 
bation was ended, she was almost as 
fit as tall, strong Kathleen herself for 
the scrambles in which all the three girls 
delighted, and which Mrs. Gilbank was 
too wise and kind to forbid, in spite of 
her past experience. 

“ We’ll never get lost again, dear 
Mrs. Gilbank,” promised Kathleen, the 
first day that they all were once more at 
liberty to follow their own devices. 

“Nor get into any other mischief?” 
asked Mrs. Gilbank, smiling. ' But 
that was a question that Miss Kath¬ 
leen was wise enough not to answer, for 
in her own private opinion life was not 
worth much more than a bad sixpence 
without mischief, or what grown-up, 
sober people called by that name. 

Had Mrs. Gilbank seen the girls main¬ 
taining their positions with the greatest 
difficulty on those three slippery seagirt 
lumps of rock, she would decidedly have 
asserted that they had got into mischief 
now. The only thing to be said in ex¬ 
cuse for Kathleen’s sparkling face of 
delight at having led her friends into it 
was, that it was very healthy mischief. 

They had started that morning after a 
very early breakfast, for a long walk by 
the sea. Their costumes were especially 
fitted for the expedition.^ Having torn 
her green gingham to rags and ribbons, 
Miss Crofton had purchased a number 
of yards of navy blue Welsh serge, 
which her clever'fingers and inventive 
genius had converted with marvellous 
rapidity into a sort of short blouse 
dresses for herself and her friends. 
Little round caps of the same material, 
native knitted blue worsted stockings, 
and thick shoes, completed their strong 
and comfortable attire, and uncommonly 
pretty they all looked in it. 

They had left the village and human 
beings more than two miles behind them 
when they came to a beautiful stretch 
of sand, on to the farthest visible edge 
of which tiny riplets of the blue sea 
came lapping in a most enticing manner. 

“ How deiiciously cool the water looks, 
doesn’t it,” said Kathleen. 

“ Yes,” said the Gilbanks, in chorus. 

“ How deliciously cool it would feel to 
our hot feet! ” said Kathleen, again." 

“Yes,” assented both sisters once 
more, longingly. 

Kathleen stood still. “ Dolly and 
Angie, don’t you think that the creature 
who invented boots and stockings ought 
to be hanged ?” 

“Hanged! No, indeed, poor thing! 
why should he be ? ” 

“ Why shouldn’t he be, you mean, I 
think. He must have been the archest 
of all arch conspirators that ever lived. 
I can see quite clearly what he must 
have looked like—a lean, thin, cruel- 
faced man, with a perpetual malicious 
sneer upon his lips at thinking of the 
long-drawn-out-torture he was going to 
inflict upon mankind. I have a good 
mind to make a solemn vow not to sub¬ 


mit to his abominable imposition ever 
any more, and, at any rate, I won’t for 
the next half-hour or so.” 

As she spoke she seated herself on the 
sand, and in a minute had divested her¬ 
self of the objectionable coverings. Do- 
; rothy’s soft brown eyes took a hurried, 
j half-frightened gazeall round, as if she 
expected to see the ghost of the indig¬ 
nant inventor stalking along the shore 
or over the sea. But there was neither 
ghost nor human being in sight, and of 
course, as usual, the stronger mind led 
the weaker ones, and very soon three 
pairs of small white feet were luxuriously 
paddling along just within the border of 
the sunlit sea. The stockings had been 
stuffed into the blouse pockets, the shoes 
hung by their laces to the girls’ girdles, 
so that there was no anxiety on that 
score. 

“And you see, Dolly,” said Kathleen, 
reassuringly, “ by this arrangement we 
shall be able to pop them on again the 
very minute we see any occasion.” 

Of course she very soon had more than 
enough of the tranquil enjoyment of walk¬ 
ing along quietly just within the wash of 
the white-edged riplets, and the three 
bits of rock standing some little distance 
out in the sea offered the very variety she 
desired, and proved absolutely irresis¬ 
tible. Two or three doubtfully advan¬ 
tageous stepping-stones that lay in the 
water-path leading to the coveted thrones 
were made the most of by Kathleen in 
overcoming Dorothy’s objections, and 
in a few "minutes they had scrambled 
up to the positions that Kathleen con¬ 
sidered so inviting. Her companions 
did not say what they considered them, 
but privately they wished that the sea¬ 
weed had not felt quite so slimy. 

“The whole of the bottom of my frock 
is wringing wet,” exclaimed Angela, as 
she gained her standpoint, and looked 
down with some dismay at her dripping 
garments. 

“ You should have held it up, as I did 
mine,” laughed Kathleen. 

Truth to tell, she had not paid much 
regard to what the shrimps and cockles 
might think of her appearance during 
her sea-water journey, and she now stood 
with the utmost nonchalance attempting 
I the execution of an Irish jig on very 
I limited space. 

“However wet Angela’s frock may 
| be, yours will be a good deal wetter in a 
; minute, I expect,” exclaimed Dorothy, 
as Kathleen stumbled, and very nearly 
fell backwards in the performance of her 
dance. 

But she cleverly contrived to save her¬ 
self that time, dropping on to the rock 
instead of into the sea, and clutching at 
the seaweed on the top she had soon 
drawn herself into comparative safety 
again, a*nd proclaimed, in a voice solemn 
to the verge of tragic sadness— 

“ Happiness, me froinds, is a perish¬ 
able article, like oysters and oiccs, so 
make the most of it while you’ve got it.” 

“I am sure I had better,” replied 
Dorothy, laughing, “ for my possession 
of it just now, I feel, is a peculiarly un¬ 
certain affair.” 

“ And mine still more so, if Kathleen 
goes on like that much longer,” ex¬ 
claimed Angela, her misfortunes quite 
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forgotten in merriment, as she watched 
the Irish girl’s extraordinary contortions. 

“ What in the world are you about ? ” 
asked Dorothy, in a voice scarcely in¬ 
telligible from a mingling of wonderment 
•and irresistible laughter. 

“The simplest thing in loife, me 
dear,” was the calm answer. “ There’s 
a little crab in a hole down below here, 
and while I was making an india-rubber 

face at it-” 

“ A what ? ” asked Angela. 

For all answer her friend twisted her 
face suddenly into a most horrible grin, 
and then as suddenly returning to her 
usual expression, continued, as though 
there had been no interruption, “ It 
occurred to me to wonder whether, if I 
ever took to going on all fours, a side¬ 
ways mode of progression might not be 
the natest, and so you see, me dears, I 
just set to to have a troi.” 


“ If 1 
m i g h 1 
venture a 
suggestion,” 
said the laugh¬ 
ing Dorothy, ‘ ‘ I 
should say you had 
better make your next 
trial on the sitting-room 
floor. You would have more 
space, and it would be safer 
for us as well as you.” 

“ Arrah, thin, Molly, me darlint! an’ 
it’s yourself are the lass that’s too clever 
to live,” replied that incorrigible Kath¬ 
leen. The next moment thoughts and 
! voice both took another turn. 

| “Dolly, dear, didn’t that precious 
old doctor of yours give you quinine 
to take?” 

“Yes, Katty.” 

“ Didn’t he order it you to promote 
appetite ? ” 

“ Partly for that purpose, he told 
mamma.” 

“ Then, me dear, all I can say is 
that I wish you would take bigger doses, 
or that those you do take had more effect 
upon you. Perhaps then you would have 
more sympathy with the healthy appetites 
of other people.” 

“ Does that mean you are hungry 
already, Kathleen?” asked Dorothy', in 


doubt whether that could 
possibly be the case, or if 
the speech, like many of 
Kathleen’s, meant some¬ 
thing different to what it 
seemed to do. Her doubts 
were soon solved. 

“ Of course I am hun¬ 
gry,” retorted Kathleen. 
“Why shouldn’t I be? 
And I don’t know what 
you mean by ‘ already.’ ” 
“Why.” was the smil¬ 
ing answer, “it is not 
much more than ten 
o’clock; just look at the 
sun.” 

Kathleen elevated her 
eyebrows and shook her 
head. “ Ah, my dear ! the 
sun is not an article of my 
faith. I don’t believe in 
him.” 

“Ah, it is a poor dear, 
ill-used thing, you are,” 
said Dorothy, laughing, 
as she tossed a captain’s 
biscuit across to her 
hungry friend. 

“I’ve eggs here, and 
lamb sandwiches, and 
plums, and little jam 
tarts,” the provision carrier 
informed her companions as, 
one by one, she opened the 
packets contained in her basket. 
‘But I’m afraid,” she added, 
mischievously, “that I shall have 
to eat all the best and nicest things 
myself, for I scarcely ever threw any¬ 
thing where 1 meant it to go in my 

life.” 

“Oh, you are not so bad as all 
that,” expostulated Angela, who quite 
agreed with Kathleen that the present 
was a very good time for luncheon. 

“ Do throw me over something too, 
please.” 

“ Well; I’ll try if you wish, of course. 
But I feel very nervous as to the result. 
W hat will you have ? Suppose I wrap 
up a tartlet and a biscuit together, 
in a piece of paper, for you to begin 
with ? ” 

“ The very thing.” 

“ And you shall wrap up a tartlet and 
a sandwich together next, for me to go 
on with,” added Kathleen, who was not 
making more mouthfuls than necessary 
of her biscuit, while she watched the 
proceedings on the other rock with a 
gleam in her blue eyes that would have 
aroused suspicions in her companions 
had they seen it. 

“Now Angie, here it comes ! Mind 
you catch it.” 

“All right. If you’ll only give me a 
fair throw I won’t fail,” was the ready 
answer. 

Dorothylifted her arm, Angie stretched 
out two eager hands, and at the same 
instant a most horrible sort of Indian 
war-cry went shrieking through the air 
from a pair of crimson lips. The next 
moment Dorothy had thrown her dainty 
parcel back over her shoulder into the 
sea as neatly as if that had been the 
manoeuvre that she was especially de¬ 
sirous of executing. 

(To be continued.) 
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She came one lovely morn in spring, 

A folded bud, so sweet and fair ! 

And, lo ! our hearts began to sing, 

While heavenly voices tilled the air. 
Within my sheltering arms she lay, 

A thing to fondle, praise, and kiss— 
An offering from the flowery May, 

The first dear pledge of wedded bliss. 

What was there in her plaintive eyes 
That filled our loving hearts with 
dread ? 

They were as blue as summer skies ; 

And, oh ! her bonny golden head 
Lay like a sunflower on my breast. 

We watched her sadly while she slept; 
Her little dimpled hands we prcst, 

Then turned away our heads and wept. 

We kissed her pretty, mournful face, 
And bathed it in a sea of tears ; 

For, oh ! it broke our hearts to trace 
In its strange calm her future years. 
We knew that she must ever be 
Like exile on a foreign shore. 

The world was full of light ; yet she 
Must dwell in darkness evermore. 

“ Oh, take her, take her. Lord ! ” we 
cried, 

Yet clasped her close, we loved her so, 
Though all our joy, our hope, our pride, 
Had changed to bitter, hopeless woe. 
That was a wild and sinful prayer ; 

So God, in mercy, heard it not—. 

For still her presence, meek and fair, 
Sheds blessings on our humble cot. 


Dear children cluster round my knee 
To lisp their prayers at evenfall. 

They are a joyous band ; but she 
I Is still the dearest of them all. 

| Their limbs are strong, their eyes are 
bright, 

With rosy health their faces glow; 
Her eyes have never seen the light— 
Ha' face is pale as moonlit snow. 

She cannot see the silver hairs 

That ’mid my once dark tresses shine ; 
Yet, when I sink ’neath worldly cares, 
She lays her fresh young cheek to 
mine, 

And in a voice so soft and mild 
She whispers sweetly in mine ear, 

*' Come, tell them to your loving child, 
That she may share them, mother 
dear! ” 

! Like gentle messenger from God 
She glides about with quiet grace, 

| And though her little feet have trod 
Through many a dark and sinful place, 
Our darling knoweth naught of sin. 

’Mid all its snares she walks secure ; 
For naught of guile could enter in 
A heart so kind—a soul so pure. 


When brown-cheeked urchins court her 
smile, 

And lead her through the sunny 
bowers, 

She sings her simple songs the while 
They crown her golden head with 
flowers. 

There, in the radiant light of day, 

She stands—a creature wrapt ing/oom. 

With sightless orbs, that seem to say, 
“Oh! what is light? Oh! what is. 
bloom ? ” 

And when her slender fingers rove 
Along her father’s careworn brow, 

I know, by every glance of love, 

He could not bear to lose her now. 

And when our lives seem bleak and 
drear, 

And when with grief our hearts are 
riven, 

We feel that God has sent her here 
To guide us to our rest in Heaven. 

Fanny Forrester. 







































The best known, and probably the 
oldest pattern in patchwork is the arrange¬ 
ment of simple squares of various colours, 
with white in alternation. And this gives 
us, perhaps, a hint as to the origin of all 
such work as being really a kind of imi¬ 
tation of the chequered boards on which 
draughts or chequers have been played 
for ages, the chequer-board, as a sign, 
having been discovered amidst the buried 
ruins of Pompeii, where it evidently had 
formed a common form of amusement at 
the wine-shops in a.d. 70. 

For all we know to the contrary, the 
girls in those days might have made 
patchwork, just as they do now at. school, 
an idea which will give our work renewed 
interest. Patchwork has been looked 
upon as somewhat old-fashioned lately, 
in the light of crewels and art needle¬ 
work, but it is so useful an assistant in 
teaching children to work, in giving in¬ 
struction in neatness and deftness of 
lingering, that it has always, and will 
always, keep its place in the course of 
tuition in schools for plain needlework. 
When a young girl can do patchwork 
well, she has advanced some distance in 
her study of needlework. 

Patchwork may be divided into :— 
The cotton, which is usually the first 
work given to children, and is formed 
into quilts for the inferioi rooms of the 
house; silk and satin patchwork, which 
is made into cushions, counterpanes, 
covers for chairs and ottomans, and 
small wadded coverings for the feet, to 
be used when reclining on the sofa. 

Woollen or cloth patchwork is the 
favourite work of soldiers and sailors, 
and many -wonderful specimens of their 
cleverness and dexterity have been ex¬ 
hibited. Several appeared in the Work¬ 
men’s Industrial Exhibition at West¬ 
minster last autumn, and a series of 
marvellous pictures in patchwork, done 
by a German tailor, I believe, were lately 
on view in London, the most remarkable 
being a copy of the famous picture of 
the “Meeting of Wellington and Blucher, 
after the Battle of Waterloo.” 

The chessboard pattern is, as I have 
said, the oldest and most common. A 
very pietty method of arranging the 
squares'is known as the “box pattern,” 
The colours used are light, dark, and 
half-tint, or shades. The next easiest are 
the diamond, the pointed, the sexagon, 
and the cross. All these may be called 
simple patchwork, having only one form, 
or shape, to make the pattern. After 


this we arrive at patterns with two shapes, 
or forms, combined; such as those illus¬ 
trated, and then to those with three forms. 
The most difficult of all are those with 
four forms and with six. In making 
these patterns it will be necessary to have 
tin plates of each to cut our paper 
patterns by, or it will be quite impossi- 
I'ble to preserve the exact shapes, and if 
; we deviate from them, the patches, when 
sewn together, will not lie flat. Any tin¬ 
smith will cut them out for us, so they 
need not be either an expense or trouble. 
The best paper foundation will be found 
in old envelopes and old letters, which are 
quite stiff enough to tack our silks and 
satins upon. Cards and brown paper may 
also be used, but in general, the paper 
I have mentioned will answer very well. 

The best plan in commencing to make 
patchwork is to make a bag, in which to 
collect all the scraps which can be collected 
from all quarters, because, in order to 
make pretty and effective work, we must 
have plenty of choice in colours and 
patterns. Most people who are metho¬ 
dical sort all their pieces into dark, light, 
and half-tints, to begin with, and keep 
their patches when made up in the same 
order. This plan ensures great facility 
in making up the work, as you know 
where to lay your hands on the exact tone 
of colour you want. 

The method of working is as fol¬ 
lows : Having procured your shapes, cut 
them carefully out in card or paper. Then, 
having decided on the disposition of the 
different shades, cover the shapes very 
neatly, one by one, tacking the covering 
on with a very fine needle and cotton. 
Many people make a large quantity of 
shapes first before they commence sewing 
them together at all, and this is really the 
wisest plan, as they can then be more 
carefully arranged, and some sort of idea 
previously gained of their future effect. 
The sewing together is done with fine 
cotton for cotton materials, and with fine 
silk to suit the the colours of silk, satin, 
and velvet patchwork, or else with white 
sewing silk. The utmost perfection of 
stitching is needed, or the work will be 
spoilt, as each stitch shows. 

In cotton patchwork a very pretty effect 
is produced by selecting three or four 
cotton prints with small patterns, just 
large enough to form the centre of a 
patch, an octagon, or a diamond, and 
arranging them in a diamond or square, 
each with its tiny pattern in the mid¬ 
dle. A large bouquet may be pro- 
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cured for a centre to the quilt, and then 
some smaller bouquets arranged all round 
in stripes and squares. For instance, a 
chintz with brightly - coloured bouquets, 
on a white or pale yellow ground, may be 
■united to a blue-striped cotton, and made 
into a most effective and artistic quilt; as 
well as a chintz with some small sprays 
upon it. 

Turkey-red twill is a most valuable assistant 
in all our cotton patchwork. Indeed, I have 
seen some old quilts made entirely of it and 
white cotton, producing an excellent effect. 
The other day I was told by a lady that, in a 
very old mansion in the country, she had seen 
some counterpanes made entirely of Turkey- 
red, having bands of white stiched round as 
a border, and they were finished with a fringe 
of white balls. Of course the effect would be 
extremely warm—especially agreeable in a 
dark, north room—and there would be no 
doubt that such a quilt would wash well. 

All counterpanes need wadding and quilting, 
llie latter being merely running it all over in a 
set pattern or in simple straight lines crossing 
each other, and so forming diamonds or 
squares. It can also be done by a sewing- 
machine ; but if the counterpane be for home 
use it is easier to do it on a table, having first 
lacked and arranged the patchwork, the 
wadding, and the lining carefully together, so 
that they may not become disordered in the 
quilting. Many ladies use up their old 
blankets and Marcella quilts as linings, and 
use an old sheet at the back. This saves 
arbDciey, of course, and they obtain a new 
covering at a moderate cost. Dimity-covers, 
lo match the curtains of the room, are now 
frequently seen, and there is great scope for 
gcjod taste in the arrangement of these, be¬ 
cause, if it be a lloral design, it may be mixed 
with white dimity as a centre and borders in a 
very tasteful manner. 

I have purposely left the pretty coloured 
design for patchwork, shown in the frontispiece 
to the monthly part, until the last, as I have 
a yathcr new suggestion to make concerning it. 
Some years ago, in an old country seat in 
Sussex, I was much struck by the blinds in 
two windows of the house, which were made 
■of silk patchwork in bright colours, combined 
with dark or black—just as our design is 
mixed. They rolled up 011 rollers, and did not 
differ at all from ordinary blinds, excepting 
that they were lined with a white cotton blind, 
and were tacked down to it—a needful pre¬ 
caution, as it prevented their being soiled or 
faded on the side next the window, and made 
them roll up much more easily. The effect of 
those blinds was charming, and I thought the 
idea so good that I have mentioned it here as 
being eminently suited to the coloured design 
now given. 

A new French method of making patch- 
work—or, rather, of embroidering it when 
made—has lately been introduced. The 
designs may be of any ordinary small crewel 
outline pattern, which is embroidered in out¬ 
line and colours over the patchwork. The 
effect is novel and peculiar. Another idea is 
to work tiny designs in long stitch on each 
patch—such as a star, cross, or broad arrow— 
in coloured silk, to contrast with the colour of 
the patch. 

Dora de Blaquiere. 


MY WORK BASKET. 

Crochet Round for Antimacassar or 
Mat. 

No. 6 cotton and fine needle. 

1st Row.—Make a chain of 6 stitches and 
join it. 

2nd Row.—Work 12 long stitches into 


the chain, with 2 chain 
stitches between each 
long stitch. 

3rd Row.—Single cro¬ 
chet into every stitch in 
last row. 

4th Row.— 

*6 chain stit¬ 
ches, miss 2, 
single crochet 
into the 3rd 
stitch of 3rd 
•row, ^repeat. 

5 th Row.— 

*7 chain stit¬ 
ches, single 
crochet in the 
centre stitch of 
the loop in last 
row, ^repeat. 

6th Row.— 

*6 chain stit¬ 
ches, crochet 
back into 3rd 
chain to form 
a picot, work 3 
chain stitches, 
single stitch 
into the stitch 
on the point of 
loop in last row, * repeat. 

7th Row.—*5 chain 
stitches, 1 treble into 
picot, 5 chain, another 
treble into same p/cot, 

5 chain, 1 single into 
centre chain stitch of 
last row, * repeat and 
fasten off. 

8th Row.—Join the cotton to the centre ot 
the chain stitches between the 2 long stitches 
in last row, * work, 10 chain stitches, and 1 
single stitch into the centre chain stitch of the 
chain between the next 2 long stitches, * repeat 
and join. 

9th Row.—Double crochet into every stitch 
in last row. 

10th Row.—*6 chain stitches, miss 2, 1 
single into 3rd stitch, * repeat. 

11 th Row.—Make *10 chain stitches, single 
crochet into centre stitch of the loop in last 
row, * repeat. 

12th Row.—*6 chain stitches, I single 
crochet into centre of loop in the nth row, 
* repeat. 

13th Row.—*7 chain stitches, 1 single into 
centre stitch of loop in preceding row, 7 
chain, back again into the 4th for the picot, 
and 3 chain and 1 single crochet into next loop, 
♦repeat. 

14th Row.—Commence on centre of loop 
on last row. 

♦3 chain stitches, 1 treble into picot, repeat 
these 6 times, 3 chain stitches, and double 
crochet into centre of next loop, * repeat. 

Crochet Tassel, for Ends of Antima¬ 
cassars or Window Blinds. 

The tassel is composed of 8 loops of 8 chain 
stitches, return into 4th chain to form a picot, 
repeat till you have worked a sufficient length 
to form the eight loops, which should be about 
4 inches long. For the top covering make 17 
chain stitches, on which work 1 double crochet 
and increasing long stitches to the half, and 
then gradually decrease to form a leaf. Work 
a second leaf to match, then crochet them to¬ 
gether, commencing about a third of the way 
up from the bottom point. On reaching the 
upper point work 8 chain stitches for the loop 
at top. The loops of the tassel are sewn 
tightly together and fastened between the 
leaves. 

Baby’s Crochet Boot. 

Make a chain of eleven loops with rose- 
coloured single wool, and work one row in 
double crochet, then work the remainder of 


the slipper in ribbed crochet. For the front, 
work until you have nine ridges, increasing at 
each edge by working two stitches in one. 
For the sides, work nine stitches until a suffi¬ 
cient length is worked (about twenty ridges 
will be required), then join this to the front, 
and work in double crochet all round, in¬ 



creasing two stitches at each comer of the 
instep ; finish with a row of one double and 
seven chain twice in each all round, and draw 
with a ribbon. Sew on the soles on the 
wrong side ; make a strap the length required 
for the ankle by working two rows in double 
crochet, making three stitches at each end for 
the button holes. Materials: a quarter of 
an ounce of rose-coloured wool, one yard of 
rose and white satin ribbon, and a pair of 
cork soles. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ivan hoe.—F rench colours arc considered by artists 
to be the best tor china painting. 

An Amateur. —We cannot advise you where to sell 
the plates that you have painted. 

Fancy. —The price of the black enamel paint is 
stated in the very article about which you are 
inquiring. You had better read it again. The 
paint can be procured of any artists’ colourman. 
Agnes. —Christmas and Easter cards of your own 
design and painting arc only worth just what you 
can get for them. As the market is so well stocked 
with excellent designs in this description of 
painting, you had better be satisfied with what 
the bookseller to whom you have already sold your 
cards will give you. Should he require no more, 
ask him to give you a recommendation elsewhere. 
Supposing them to be very excellent, of course it 
is possible that you might sell them at a higher 
price to some shop in town. 

Amateur No. 2. —To cut cardboard you will have to 
use a T square and a very sharp knife. 

Fraoa. —Any description of paper that you like will 
be suitable for the water-colour competition. The 
picture may be mounted or unmounted, and the 
subject a landscape or flowers. 

Ethkldrida. —All the water-colour drawings sent in 
competition to us, whether successful or other¬ 
wise, will be kept. Such work will not in any case 
be returned, as it is designed for an especial 
object. 

M. A. Stanley.—W e regret that we cannot 
oblige you by advertising shops, but you may 
find nice oleographs in every print shop in 
town. 

True. —We think that the old-fashioned cake- 
colour will be found the best for painting on 
velvet. The mixing must be done with spirits 
of wine, and a very dry brush must be used, 
which must have short bristles, thickly set. 

We must advise you to make repeated trials 
before beginning any work which you wish to 
preserve. 

Snowdrop. —1. Black enamel paint is to be 
procured at any artists’ colourmen, sold in 
bottles. 2. Pink ribbon might suit your com¬ 
plexion, if pale. 

Everilda. —We do not know of any book of 
directions for painting on silk or satin. All 
the colours must be mixed with Chinese 
white, and the material washed over with 
gum-water before painted. 

-Marie. —You must first possess the inventive 
genius requisite for “ designing cards ” ; and, 
secondly, you must have the acquaintance 
with the art of drawing essential for carry¬ 
ing out the ideas you have formed in your 
mind’s eye. Try your powers, and then show 
your work to the parties likely to give you 
orders. 

K. A. F.—You might make j’our inquiries 
respecting Miss Linwood’s tapestry pictures 
of the Secretaries of the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, Exhibition-road, South Ken¬ 
sington ; or of the “ Institute of Art,” 9, 
Conduit-street, W. 

WORK. 

Harlowe. —A fine fishing-line or a silk braid 
might be strong enough for the stringing of 
your stamp snakes. 

Lali.ie S.-We are much obliged for your nice 
little letter; and it will be sufficient if your 
father and sister unite in certifying that you have 
made the nightgown yourself. 

F—x— n.—T here are many books containing reci¬ 
tations to be had at any publishers. See Rule 6. 
Katie Burton.— Empty cotton reels form charming 
toys lor little children; and may be found espe¬ 
cially useful as supplementary to a box of bricks, to 
help in the formation of pillars. For a baby they 
should be kept in a bag, and when turned out on 
the floor, and the baby seated in the midst of them, 
much quiet is secured to the care-taker. Another 
use for them may be found in the second part of 
the article, “ How the Girls Arrayed their Sitting- 
room.” 

C. A. H.—Consult “My Work Basket” for advice as 
to how you may turn your skeins of silk to account. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pin k.— We have no advice to give for making a band 
steady. Your writing would be improved it you 
did not give long tails to letters that should have 
none—such as the S. All flourishes are vulgar. 
Annie. —The best German is spoken in Hanover. 

Ada. —1. See answer to “Lucretia” respecting red 
nose and bad breath. 2. “ Grisette ” is the ordinary 
appellation of a French milliner, or work girl. 

" Watteau Ladies” merely signifies persons wearing 
the style of costume always depicted on fans by 
the French artist Watteau. 

Betty.- —Wo never heard that slate-pencils injured 
the sight. 

Lucretia.—C onsult our article on the subject of 
complexions. A red nose and bad breath are pro¬ 
duced by a disordered, or very weak digestion 


The latter is the real complaint with which you have 
to contend. 

Adah. —Toothache and a sympathetic ear-ache are 
produced by some decay in the tooth. Apply a 
not poultice of bran to the jaw and ear, or a 
roasted onion to the latter. Sometimes both com¬ 
plaints result only from a cold. If otherwise, con¬ 
sult a dentist. 

Alice Webber.—i. Write the essays on ordinary 
foolscap, on one side; counting the average number 
of words in a line, and lines in a column : and 
remember that your essay must be three times that 
length. 2. “ALy Lady’s Jewel Case” was ad¬ 
vertised to appear in “ one of the first numbers,”— 
not in the first monthly part. 

Fkancisca.— Stooping is only a bad habit, and 
fatigues a weak back far more than sitting or 
standing erect. 

Adela — 1. The two books which you mention were 
published, we believe, anonymously, and, under 
any circumstances, we should not be entitled to 
betray the private name of the author. 2. The 
papers will probably be continued. 

Buttercup.— 1. See Rule 6. A good chemist will 
recommend you a soap with little alkali in it. 2. 
Y r ou wish to have our opinion of your handwriting! 
We regret to say that it is vulgar, being written 
sloping backwards ; coarse, being two sizes too 
large; inartistic, having no beauty and grace of 
form, and decidedly unladylike. 

H. E. R.—We know of no cure for toothache, 
although there are various palliatives. Decayed 
teeth must bo stopped or extracted. 



long letter!” 


Susan F. and Louisa T. —For a good hair-wash see 
answer to “Edinburgh” in No. 7. You had 
^better learn to spell recipe. 

X. Y. Z.—Your letter is a sad one, and wc sjmipa- 
tliize in your trouble. We fear that phrenology 
would not help you; and recommend a regular 
course of reading—Historj r , Poetry, and travels. 
Improve your handwriting, and study some pood 
maps ; making yourself thorough mistress ot one 
a week. Also read some good work on the fulfil¬ 
ment of divine prophecy. 

Maggie Tulliver is desirous to become a novelist. 
Can anyone supply her with a recipe ? Our own 
impression is that genius is the free gift of Pro¬ 
vidence. 

Mariquita. —Signor Randegger’s Hand-book of 
Singing (Novello) is the best. Sec Answers to 
Correspondents for your other questions. 

A Sweet Violet. —Your handwriting docs very well 
for a copy book, or exercise; and is a good 
foundation for a clear running-hand by and bye. 

A. R.—1. The “ Golden Number ” is that ofanyyear 
in the metonic cycle, which includes a period of 
nineteen years. It is so called from Mcton, its 
inventor, b.C. 432. On its first introduction, the 
cycle was engraved in letters of gold on marble 
pillars. On the introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar n.c. 1, when the new moon fell on the 
i.st January, it was decided that the golden 
numbers should be reckoned from that date. There¬ 
fore a new moon falls on the 1st January on every 
nineteenth year. 2. For information respecting the 
origin of sending valentines, consult No. 7. 

Poppy. —1. Wear glovtis is our only prescription for 
procuring white hands. Dry them well after wash¬ 


ing, and use glycerine. 2. Harmoniums vary much 
I P ric 9> according to respective superiority. 3. 

ihe guitar is a difficult instrument, unless your 
| object be merely to strum a few chords as an ac- 
| companiment for the voice. 

Isabel Crocus. Have j r ou ever tried to make picture 
frames of leather, rustic wood-work, or cork ? 
Outside Edge.— Leaves can be reduced to the mere 
skeleton fibres by soaking them in rain water in an. 
earthenware dish, placed in the sun, for some weeks. 
Ihe green pulp may be removed by repeated wash¬ 
ings. 

Lilla. You do not state if your French bedstead 
is to answer its usual purpose at night and be dis¬ 
guised during the day only, or whether its ornamen¬ 
tation is to be a permanent matter. In the former 
case, all that could be done with it would be to 
have a board to rest on the head and foot pieces* 
this to be covered with a handsome doth which, 
must reach to the ground. The bedstead would 
then have the appearance of a large and rather 
high table. The doth might be of dark serge, witlu 
ornaments of “ broderie verne,” as described in the 
article, “How the Girls Arrayed their Sitting- 
room ” ; a design of water-lilies and foliage, with 
long upright leaves and aquatic plants, would be 
very suitable, and take off the great size and height 
ot the table (so called). The water may be re¬ 
presented by long stitches of unequal length, hori¬ 
zontally Avorked to a certain height up the design- 
It the bedstead’s transformation is to be perm a 
nent, a valance, like the cloth just described, 
might go round. A board, the length of the bed¬ 
stead, with an upright back and two ends, 
covered with material, should be fixed on the 
frame of the bedstead, and ornaments arrayed 
on this. The top must be covered, as in the 
first direction ; a shaped valance, ornamented 
to correspond with the lower one, being used 
to edge it. The table covered with plain, 
material. A second board, also covered and 
edged with a lambriquin (i.e., valance), 
affixed to the wall, a reasonable height above 
the bedstead and about half the width, would 
form a second receptacle for ornaments, china 
plaques, vases, small screens, &c., and while 
adding to the height, which is no objection, 
would considerably decrease the apparent size 
and also the stiffness of your metamorphosed, 
bedstead. 

Jeannik R.—We regret that it is out of our 
province to give recommendations to pub¬ 
lishers. In reference to jour own story, we 
think it only friendly to direct your careful 
attention to the grammar and style of the 
letter with which you have favoured us. MS. 
for printing should be written on separate 
sheets and on one side of the paper only. 

Tot and Tiny.—1. The earliest age at which it 
would be safe for a girl to commence singing 
lessons is from fifteen lo sixteen. You may 
sing if you like to amuse yourself, but that is 
quite a different thing from being trained. 

2. We do not advise you to attempt the 
removal of any mark on your face; but if 
very disfiguring, consult a doctor. 

Tillik And Rosie. —It does not appear to 
make any difference us regards the growth of 
the hair whether it be allowed to hang loosely 
or is plaited. But to the former style there is. 
one objection whicli deserves note, that it 
frequently knots, becomes entangled, and 
consequently broken when combed. 

Violet.—1. We cannot make any change in 
our printed rules for the competition; and 
regret that your sister will be too old at the 
time that the several works are to be sent in.. 

2. Our address is The Editor of The Girl’s Own 
Paper, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 3. Plum- 
coloured cashmere and velvet would not look at all 
too heavy and sombre for spring wear. If a violet 
shade ot plum, wear canary-colour; if a red plum, 
try a light blue. But much depends upon where 
and how you are going to employ the colour, 
respecting which you have given no explanation. 
Vixen.—1. The best preventive that can be recom¬ 
mended for coldness of the feet is to use a skipping- 
rope, and to rub them and the whole body well 
with a flesh-brush. To rub the feet only is not 
sufficient, for the blood runs down from the heart, 
and must be set flowing freely through every one of 
the channels provided for the warming of the limbs. 

2. No prizes are given for replies to Riddles, and 
no contributions of any description offered to the 
Editor for this Magazine will be inserted unless, 
very good and original. 3. We arc not acquainted 
with any “ Early Rising Club.” 

Two Little Girls. —The figure at the head of our 
paper is not the copy of a picture or portrait, but 
of a statue. It is not the custom in art to put eyes 
on statues of pure white marble. In the later and 
lower periods of Greek sculpture statues were some¬ 
times coloured, but no one now expects white 
marble to have eyes like dolls or wax figures. 
The statue of which our heading is a copy has been 
greatly admired. It was called by the sculptor 
“ The Sjjirit of Truth and Love,” and we think 
this a good motto for our paper. Our engraving 
was made from a photograph expressly sent tor The 
Girl’s Own Paper, by Mr. S. C. Hall, Editor of 
the Art 'Journal , in a recent volume of which there 
appeared a beautiful steel engraving of the statue- 
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ZARA: 


OR, MY 


GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XXV 

“ CONFIRMATION STRONG.” 

ZARA was perched on a high rock, look¬ 
ing out on the troubled sea. Though 
the rain was over, and the wind gone 
down, the broad ocean could not so 
easily forget the tempest that had lately 
swept over its bosom. 

The huge waves came tumbling in, 
foaming and raging like prolonged 
thunder. Whole showers of feathery 
froth were tossed up like snow-wreaths, 
seme of them falling at the young girl’s 
feet as she stood on the rock. 

She wore a pale green, flimsy dress, 
but a warm scarf of deep scarlet wool 
was thrown around her shoulders, the 
fringed end hanging over her back, and 
her little round black velvet hat was 
firmly fixed on her head. 

A strikingly picturesque figure she 
made, standing there alone in the wild 
scene, with her dark hair floating on the 
breeze, her cheeks all aglow with bril¬ 
liant colouring. 

An artist might have transferred her 
likeness to his canvas as an apt personi¬ 
fication of one of Kingsley’s spirited, 
sea-tinted, fresh-sounding poems. 

Thus Paul Tench thought, as he went 
towards her as rapidly as the rough 
rocks would permit. Zara descended 
from her high perch, and came towards 
him. 

“ You are late, Mr. Tench,” said she, 
loftily. 

“ Am I ? I was not aware any par¬ 
ticular time was named.” 

“Nor was there. Perhaps I came too 
soon. I have been wandering over the 
rocks this hour or more. Miss White 
had an early dinner, cold mutton and hot 
potatoes, so I soon despatched my 
share. I hate cold mutton, don’t you, 
Mr. Tench ? ” 

“Not particularly, I believe. Shall 
we walk nearer the cliffs ; it will be more 
sheltered there ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh yes, if you like. I was watching 
a steamer far out at sea just before you 
[AIL rights reserved.'] 


came, and wondering whether it would 
ever be my fate to be far out at sea, 
steaming away from old Seabright.” 

“ Don’t you like Seabright ? ” 

“ Well enough for some tilings. I’m 
always longing to go to London.” 

“To London ! Why ?” 


“ I should like to sing on the stage of 
some great theatre or concert-room, 
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and have crowds of grand ladies and 
gentlemen listening. Wouldn’t it be 
line to see them clapping their hands, 
md shouting ‘ encore, encore,’ and 
flinging lovely wreaths of flowers and 
rings and nice presents on the boards 
for me to gather up? Wouldn’t that 
be something worth living for, Mr. 
Tench ? ” 

Paul was looking thoughtfully at her 
animated face and flashing eyes, read¬ 
ing bits and scraps of her character, 
perhaps. 

“ Is that the height of your ambition, 
Miss Keith ? ’ ’ 

“Not altogether the height. I should 
want more than that before long, I dare¬ 
say. But it would be like reaching the 
top of the tree—getting the highest a 
singer can expect, you know.” 

Paul shook his head dubiously. 

“You are rather ambitious, I per¬ 
ceive ? ” 

“ I don’t call that ambition. It is 
only a laudable sort of desire to reach 
as high as one can get in whatever 
calling one may happen to be,” Zara 
replied, with a slight frown. 

“ Have you ever considered what 
immense application, what careful study, 
what years of education, of practice, of 
travel, it requires to make a really bril¬ 
liant ‘artiste,’ such as a fashionable 
London audience would approve of and 
applaud ? ” 

“ I don’t think all that would be 
needed, Mr. Tench.” 

“Indeed it would, and far more too 
than that. There must be great natural 
gifts, fine compass of voice, correct ear, 
and undoubted taste, if one would attain 
a high order of excellence in the art. 
Aspirants for fame would do well to 
remember this.” 

“I should think with a good voice 
very little teaching would do.” 

“Not in these days. The British 
public is hard to please; and mere 
mediocre attainments do not gain a 
singer a leading position, or crown her 
with success.” 

They had been walking towards the 
cliffs during this conversation, and 
Zara’s pettish toss of her head had more 
than once proclaimed she did not agree 
with Paul’s views ; they were not the 
Seabright Music Hall’s notions. lie 
had lingered on the subject purposely 
to try to discover how much or how 
little the girl’s heart was fixed on her 
present mode of life. He paused, and 
pointed to a bank of grass. 

“Here is a mossy couch under the 
cliff, with a background of brambles, 
covered with blackberries—black as 
your hair, Miss Keith. Shall we rest 
for awhile in the shelter ? ” 

“ Thanks, 1 like walking best; and so 
would you, if you had to sit at millinery 
all day, making bonnets and trimming 
hats. It is clip, clip, with the scissors 
from morning to night.” 

“ It must be very wearying ; but Miss 
White is perhaps not a hard task- 
mistress? ” 

“ She likes to get full value out of her 
apprentices—my time will soon be up 
now. There were two of us ; but Agnes 
Bell has set up for herself. I shan’t go 
in for that sort of thing. I mean to 


stick to the singing line, and so I tell 
Miss White.” 

“ Does she approve of your taste ? ” 
“She is getting resigned now; at 
first she was furious. Old Mr. Wood 
brought her round a bit when he offered 
to teach me for nothing, and let me 
practise with his son, Tom, in the 
evenings.” 

“ The son who has gone to New York, 

I suppose ? ” 

“Yes; he has but one boy.” There 
was a tinge of resigned sadness in her 
tone that made Paul look round at her 
quickly. 

But she was picking some of the over¬ 
ripe blackberries—soiling, yet more, her 
shabby light kid gloves in the picking— 
and he could not see her face. 

“ Have you been living long with Miss 
White?” 

“ Ever since I was five years old, and 
I am seventeen now. My poor mother 
died at her house, and left me in her 
charge.” 

“Then has she kept you, and pro¬ 
vided for you as if you had been her own 
daughter ? ’ ’ 

“ Not exactly. Mother left her some 
money ; and when none of my friends or 
relatives could be found, the parish came 
forward and made her a small allow¬ 
ance. Since then they have paid for 
my apprenticeship. Miss White was 
very poor when mother went to her 
house ; but you see she has now a fine 
flourishing shop. She has got up in the 
world a bit.” 

‘ ‘ Was any search made for your rela¬ 
tives or friends ? ” asked Paul. 

“ Yes, every search, but none were 
found. The only relative I ever heard 
my mother mention was her own mother, 
but they were not friendly together. My 
grandmother never forgave her marriage 
with my father, and turned her off for 
ever. ’ ’ 

“ Is your grandmother living now, 
Miss Keith ? ” 

“ I suppose not. I have not heard of 
her since mother died.” 

“ What was your father's name ? ” 

“ Jabez Keith, a queer sounding name, 
wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Did he die in England ? ” 

“ No sir. He met with an accident, 
and died abroad, and poor mother 
brought me to England when 1 was a 
year or so of age. Miss White has often 
told me all about it, how my mother 
came to lodge with her, and how they 
were like sisters, and worked at the 
millinery together. And then sir, mother 
died, and I was left poor and friendless. 
Miss White took care of me ; but I have 
found it hard work to get on, and I’ve 
missed my mother more than words can 
tell. Thanks to her good example I have 
always been honest, though poor. This 
is a hard world for them that have 
neither money nor relations. But why 
; am I telling you all this ? You cannot 
feel any great interest in hearing about 
a poor girl like me ; can j t ou, sir ? ” 

Zara had been talking with a half sad 

> half defiant look in her large dark eyes. 

> With the confiding impulse so common 

> in the half-educated class she was 
) telling out her history without restraint, 


and not without emotion, equally unre¬ 
strained. 

Paul had turned away fiomher, and 
was leaning against the projection of a 
rock, his face covered with both his 
hands. A feeling of faintness had 
come over him, much like that he had 
experienced when he first saw the name 
of “ Zara Meldicott Keith” on the play¬ 
bill. Pie had the same sickness of heart, 
the same feeling of reproach, and his 
face was haggard and pale. 

The chain of evidence was complete. 
There was no longer any possibility of 
doubt. He had found the true Zara ; 
and the girl was standing beside him, 
wondering at his agitation. 

“ Are you ill, sir?” she said in alarm. 
“It will pass directly — don’t be 
frightened, child.” 

“ Ah, we have walked too far; I ought 
to have sat down when you asked me, 
but I forgot London people are mostly 
weakly when they come to the seaside.” 

Paul did not reply. IPe hardly heard 
her words, or took in their meaning. 
Pie sat there, shading the sun-light from 
his eyes, while the hoarse sea sounded 
in his ears, and the waves dashed on 
the rocks with unceasing roar. 

That many-voiced tumult was to him 
ever afterwards associated with perhaps 
the most intense moment of agony he 
had ever experienced. 

It was a mental surrender of all 
hitherto dearest to him in life, and the 
feeling underlying this that, even in the 
surrender, he could never fully make up 
to poor Zara for all he had unintentionally 
robbed her of. 

Yet Paul’s surrender was no slight 
one. It included his bright prospects of 
advancement—his fair future—and more 
than this, all hope of being able to win 
sweet Annis Venn for his wife. How 
could he expect to gain her now ? 

Zara must have her portion paid down 
ere long. To the very letter he would 
carry out the injunction. 

“ Ten thousand pounds for my dear 
grandchild, Zara Meldicott Keith.” 

It was enforced on him by his mother’s 
last request, and he prayed for strength 
to do what was right and just. 

He owed Zara much more than money. 
Here was a long stretch of past years 
during which she had been striving and 
struggling with a hard lot. Plow should 
he compensate her for that lonely time 
of sorrow, that dull grind of dire 
necessity ? 

Her mind was untrained, her education 
neglected, her views false, her mind 
altogether devoid of any higher ideas 
than a vulgar ambition. Plad the 
money been hers during her child¬ 
hood and earl)?’ youth, had she been 
placed in the heart of some happy 
home, she might have had some 
higher aspirations, and been a superb 
specimen of womankind. 

There shewasstandingbefore him now, 
in her shabby green dress, in her soiled 
gloves, awkward, unpolished, gipsy-like, 
a kind of tacit reproach ! Could he ever 
make up to her for advantages lost— 
for qualities gone wild for want of 
training! 

Paul’s half faintness, half reverie, 
lasted some time. His thoughts tra- 
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veiled backwards through the past and 
glanced at the future, finding no rest. 

Presently he felt a gloved hand softly 
touching his fingers, that were still closed 
over his eyes. 

“Are you feeling better, sir?” Zara 
whispered. 

He caught her hand in both his with 
an eager grasp, and looked at her with 
pleading eyes. 

“We are friends, are we not, Zara ? 
Promise we shall always be friends. 
You must forgive me, my poor child ! ” 

“I have nothing to forgive, sir; and 
there’s no reason I know of why we 
shouldn’t be friends.” 

Paul rose slowly from his leaning place 
on the rock. 

“No reason at all. We a?~e friends, 
remember.” 

“All right. Now I must go home; 
for Miss White will wonder what in the 
world has happened to me. I am 
coming out in a new song to-night. I 
wonder if you will like it, sir ? ” 

“ I shall not hear it, Zara.” 

“Won’t you be at the ‘Music 
Hall’ ?” 

“ No; I have paid my last visit 
there.” 

“ Oh, sir! I didn’t expect that from j 
you! ” Her face grew haughty as she 
spoke. 

“ Can’t you see why I ever went to | 
the place ? To meet you, Zara. Now 
we have met and spoken, and are 
friends, 1 have no wish to enter the doors 
again.” 

Hei flush of anger changed to a smile 
of gratified vanity. She looked round 
at Paul, but met only a grave face and 
thoughtful eyes. 

“ I hope you also will soon bid adieu 
to the ‘ Harmony Music Plall.’ ” 

“ Me, sir! ”—a start of surprise. 

“ Yes, child. But don’t call me ‘ sir ’ 
any more. Friends do not use such 
terms; and we are friends who must 
help each other—bear with each other, 
and perhaps pity each other.” 

Paul spoke from his own view of things, 
Zara listened from hers ; and it must be 
confessed she set down in her own mind 
that something very flattering was in¬ 
tended. 

Like many untrained girls of seventeen 
she had a high opinion of the power of 
her attractions. She had known some¬ 
thing of triumph in her power from the 
applause in the “ Music Hall,” and had 
already decided Paul Tench was another 
admirer on her list—another of her slaves. 

True, his looks and words puzzled her, 
but London fashions were different from 
country fashions, and it must be his way 
of showing admiration. He was speak¬ 
ing now very gravely and earnestly. 

“ Zara, as a proof of the confidence I 
place in you, I hope to bring a lady to 
call on you to-morrow, for 1 suppose J 
shall never gain admission to Miss 
White’s ‘sanctum’ unless I am thus 
accompanied.” 

“ A lady to call on me ! Is she 
young ? ” 

“ Yes, and lovely. She is the daughter- 
of a London clergyman.” 

“But a clergyman’s daughter won’t 
want to know me, Mr. Tench, unless she 
comes to bring good books, and to lecture 


me about singing in public, and the like 
of that. I don’t care for such visits; 
and 1 hold there is some merit even in 
trying to amuse people who haven’t very 
much pleasure in their lives. * All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,’ the old saying tells us. And those 
who have the art of amusing deserve 
to be paid. The vicar’s daughter will 
not agree with my opinions, so she had 
better not come.” 

{To be continued.) 


ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES AND 
GIRLS.* 



If “ manners make the man ” they even 
more decidedly make the woman, and few 
gifts ensure greater happiness and affection to 
their possessor than a good manner. 

Now, while all good manners arc the off¬ 
shoot of a good heart, and while kindly 
courtcousness and thought for others are the 
very kernel of the matter, still there are certain 
laws laid down which it is necessary to tho¬ 
roughly understand, and I purpose to’set these 
before my readers. For etiquette and good 
breeding are not identical though they are twin 
sisters; for example, it is possible for a foreigner 
to be perfectly well bred and yet show an 
ignorance of some details of etiquette. 

All the niceties of personal behaviour 
in regard to eating, drinking, and cleanly 
habits are learnt imperceptibly by children 
from their parents and guardians, hence it is 
most necessary that mothers who are unable 
to have tlieir children constantly with them 
should ensure innate refinement in the teachers 
and attendants who surround them. 

It is when a girl is old enough to “ come 
out,” as the phrase is, and to take arecognised 
position in the social world, that a knowledge 
of the code that rules good society becomes 
necessary. For there is but one recognised 
code in really good society, although some old- 
fashioned modes may prevail in country places, 

The importance of attention to rules of etiquette 
will be admitted even by those whose pressing- duties 
or higher avocations hinder from rigid observance ot 
them. For example, no one would expect the cere¬ 
monies of formal visiting from hospital nurses, though 
some of these are of high and noble families. They 
are better employed. J\ r o one is surprised at their 
disregard of etiquette, any more than at their not 
wearing gloves, which they never do. Such excep¬ 
tions are very different from those made without 
excuse ot duty. \\ e have known good people who, 
from ignorance or neglect of rules and usages of 
social life, cause religion itself to be evil spoken of. 
Thcv think such things to be “conformity to the 
world/’ Hut the true principle is to be in the world, 
yet not of the world. The Christian precept, “ lie 
courteous,” covers all the innocent usages of society 
in our time, as it did in the days when Divine illustra¬ 
tions were drawn from the usages of the Jews in their 
feast' and marriages and other social institutions.-- 

Editor. 


and with old-fashioned people. “Coming 
out ” means introduction to society, either at 
a party at home or by being presented at Her 
Majesty’s Drawing-room, or by merely accept¬ 
ing the invitations of friends. When a young 
lady is “out” her name appears on her 
mother’s visiting card, immediately below her 
mother’s name ; or with those of her sister’s 

as one of the Misses-. An unmarried 

lady, unless she has arrived at a certain age, 
does not have a card of her own, nor does she 
make calls on her own account, as she should 
certainly not have acquaintances who are un¬ 
known to her parents. 

Visiting cards should be printed on thin un¬ 
glazed cards, in as plain letterings as possible 
in text hand, with no flourishes or any remark¬ 
able style of printing, the gentlemen’s about 
half the depth of the ladies’, but in cases 
where there is no mother the daughters have 
their father’s name printed on cards of the 
usual ladies’ size, with their own beneath. 
Some ladies put their husband’s name on their 
cards as well as their daughters, Mr. and 

Mrs. S-in one line. This is not a 

solecism, but is somewhat old-fashioned. 

The plan of card-leaving is regulated by 
very plainly-defined laws of etiquette. Cards 
were originally introduced so that people on 
whom the calls were made might be aware 
of the fact even should the servant be forget¬ 
ful, and when a personal call is made they are 
never sent in, excepting in cases of business 
visits where there is no acquaintance, as, for 
example, in calling for the character of a 
servant. 

If an acquaintance is not at home when she 
calls, a lady leaves her own card with the 
names of her daughters upon it, and two of 
her husbands cards, one for the master and 
one for the mistress, with occasionally an 
additional one for the sons. If the mistress 
is at home, on leaving she deposits two of her 
husband’s cards on the hall table. She must 
neither give them to the servant nor to the 
hostess. As a rule, the wives do the card¬ 
leaving for married men, who rarely call in 
person. 

The right-hand comer of a lady’s card 
turned down means that she intends the call 
to be on the young ladies as well as their 
mother. Cards should bear the prefix of 
their owner—Mrs. Miss, Lady (if a knight or 
baronet’s wife), Countess, or any other title. 
The only one never used on a card is “Honour¬ 
able.” The Christian name without a prefix 
is simply a barbarism unheard of in good 
society—such as “ Jane Brown,” though 
young gentlemen, at college and elsewhere, 
put the name without “ Mr.” 

With card-leaving comes the question 
of calling. Calling hours are from three 
to six. First calls should be returned within 
the week. Calls should be made also 
within the week after every entertainment, 
whether it be a dinner, or an “At Home,” 
held either in the evening or afternoon, 
always assuming that the “At Home” is a 
party for which invitations have been issued. 
Many people in London, and large towns, 
though not, perhaps, the ultra fashionable 
people of London, have certain days in the 
week on which they receive their friends, and 
as the friends who put in an appearance are 
in fact paying a call, a subsequent call in con¬ 
sequence of being present at such an “At. 
Home” is, therefore, unnecessary. After a 
dinner-party it is best to go in if th? lady is 
at home, leaving cards, if preferred alter other 
entertainments. Most people on coming to 
town call on all their friends by merely leaving 
cards; it is etiquette for those who come 
to town to take the initiative, for, of course, it 
would be almost impossible for their acquaint¬ 
ance to ascertain, when they came. If, when 
a call is made simply cards are left at the 
door and there is no inquiry as to whether the 
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mistress is at home, the same plan, should be 
adopted in returning the call. Servants should 
be trained to remember the distinction. It is 
a vulgarity under any circumstances whatever 
to send visiting cards by post. If after an 
entertainment the distance is too great for 
a call, it would be best, if you are veiy punc¬ 
tilious, to write a polite note ; but to send cards 
by post to save the trouble of calling is a breach 
of good manners. 

On leaving a neighbourhood, and sometimes 
at the end of the season, or going abroad, 
cards are left with P.P.C., viz., pour 'prendre 
conge , or pour dire adieu written upon them. 

If young ladies are away from home, and 
have been accepting hospitalities in the 
way of dinners and other parties their 
names should be written in pencil on the 
card of their chaperone. 

In the country old residents call on 
new-comers, but in London and in towns 
generally this plan does not hold good, 
and an introduction is necessary before 
a call is made. When a call has been 
made the receivers can continue the ac¬ 
quaintance or not as they please, but 
first calls are generally followed by in¬ 
vitations from those who make them. 

Cards left in the case of illness should 
have the words “ to inquire ” in pencil 
on the top. To very young ladies a morn¬ 
ing call is often an ordeal they would fain 
avoid ; but this should not be encouraged. 

If admitted, they, with their mother, would 
be announced by the servant, and should 
take a part in the conversation without 
in any way monopolising it. Sup¬ 
posing other callers were present they 
can, if they please, enter into conversation 
with them; their so doing does not require 
an introduction nor necessitate an ac¬ 
quaintance. A quarter of an hour is 
enough for a ceremonious call. Neither 
when other visitors come or go do those 
present rise; they can, if they please, bend 
slightly, but it is not necessary. 

If the call is made about five o’clock, 
tea is generally served, and, as a rule, 
poured out by the lady of the house with¬ 
out ceremony. 

When calls are received at home more 
devolves upon the young ladies of the 
house ; then they are expected to help 
their mothers in the conversation and in 
dispensing tea, etc. They can, if they 
please, receive lady visitors in their 
mother’s absence, but it depends on her 
approval whether gentlemen are admitted, 
and this is not often allowed if there is 
but one daughter. 

A young lady visiting at a house must 
use her discretion with regard to remain¬ 
ing in the room when visitors call. It de¬ 
pends whether she thinks her hostess >- 
would wish her to do so, and unless she 
happens to be herself acquainted with the 
people who come, it would be better, 
after a short interval, to retire. If visitors call 
upon her who are unknown to the hostess, 
as a young lady it would be right for her to 
introduce them, her chaperone taking the place 
of her mother for the time being. 

A young girl with all the freshness of her 
youth and the sweet dignity of womanhood 
has a sure passport into society which 
secures her a warmth of welcome ; it de¬ 
pends on herself whether this grows or is 
early nipped in the bud. 

Fastness and prim sedateness are equally 
to be avoided; a calm, frank, unembarrassed 
manner, a sympathetic interest in and thought 
for others, a habit of saying the right thing 
in the right place, the power of being a good 
listener, and of letting the conversation take 
any turn most agreeable to the speaker—these 
are some of the component parts of good 
and pleasing manners. The fault of the age 


rather runs towards young people assuming too 
much, being too confident and self-assertive and 
too thoughtless with regard to their elders— 
all essentially bad manners. 

People who have at all a large acquaintance 
should keep a visiting book with the names 
and addresses of those on whom they arc on 
visiling terms, and a correct alphabetical list 
of the several members of their family who, 
in case of an entertainment being given, would 
be invited. Without this a hostess is apt 
to forget the number of sons or daughters. A 
supplementary list in a small note-book kept 
in or with the card-case saves a great deal of 
trouble when visits are paid. 

Twice a year as a broad rule is sufficient 



WORK FOR ALL. 

’Tis not a single bird 

That makes the forest ring; 

A thousand joyous notes are heard, 

A thousand warblers sing. 

’Tis not a lonely flower, 

Though it may glad the sight, 

That makes the earth one summer bower, 
All beautiful and bright. 

But each thing brings its share 
Amidst the mingled throng ; 

Some cadence, or some treasure rare, 

Of beauty, or of song. 

All have their tasks to do. 

All have their work assigned, 

And carry out in order true 
The plan their God designed. 

The chorus grand rings forth 

From things both great and small; 
“ On the broad circle of the earth 
God giveth work for all.” 

M. M. P. 


“ ALL HAVE THEIR TASKS TO DO. 

number of times to call on acquaintances, 
unless they have given entertainments which 
necessitate card-leaving. 

On hearing of the death of an acquaintance, 
cards should be at once left at the house, and 
when the relatives feel able to see their friends 
again they send by hand or post either 
specially printed cards or their own, “ with 
thanks for kind enquiries,” which are acknow¬ 
ledged by a call. 

Ladies do not leave cards on gentlemen, 
unless they have been entertained. After a 
dinner given to ladies by a bachelor a wife 
would leave her card with her husband’s. 
Common sense should be exercised in all these 
matters. The wife of a naval officer would 
hardly leave her husband’s cards on mutual 
acquaintances when he was at sea. 

Ardern Holt. 


A CANADIAN HEROINE. 

It was towards the end of June that one 
afternoon a clergyman was riding through 
the forest in the neighbourhood of tlie 
Beaver Dams, near the town of Thorold 
—a place which received its name from 
the remarkable constructions of the in¬ 
dustrious animal which has been adopted 
as the national emblem of Upper Canada 
—where there was a small force of British 
troops posted. In the twilight he ob¬ 
served a travel-worn woman approaching 
upon the forest pathway, with an air of 
bodily weariness, yet of mental alertness 
and anxiety. As she drew near he recog¬ 
nised a worthy Canadian matron, whom 
he had more than once seen in his con¬ 
gregation in the schoolhouse in the village 
of Chippewa. 

“ Why, Mrs. Secord,” he exclaimed, 
reining in his horse as she attempted to 
pass him, furtively trying to conceal her 
face, “ are you not afraid to be so far 
from home on foot, when the country is 
so disturbed ? ” 

“ Thank God it is you, Mr. Trueman! ” 
she earnestly replied. “I was afraid it 
might be one of the American scouts. 

* Home, did you say ? I have no home,” 
she added, in a tone of bitterness. 

“ Can't I be of service to you ? Where 
is your husband?” Neville asked,wonder¬ 
ing at her distraught air. 

“ Haven’t you heard?” she replied. 

“ lie was sore wounded at Queenston 
Heights, and will never be a well 
man again ; and our house was pillaged 
and burned. But we’re wasting time; what 
reck my private wrongs when the country 
is overrun by the King’s enemies ? How far 
is it to the camp ? ” 

“ Farther than you can walk without rest¬ 
ing,” he answered. “ You seem almost worn 
out.” 

“Nineteen miles I’ve walked this day 
through woods and thicket, without bit or 
sup, to warn the King’s troops of their 
danger.” 

“ What danger ? ” asked Neville, wonder¬ 
ing if her grief had somewhat affected her 
mind 

“ The enemy are on the move—hundreds 
of them—with cannon and horses. I saw 
them marching past my cottage this very 
morning, and I vowed to warn the King’s 
soldiers or die in the attempt. I slipped un¬ 
seen into the woods and ran like a deer, through 
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by-paths and ’cross lots, and I must press 
on or I may be too late.” 

Not for a moment did this American-born 
youth hesitate as to his duty to his adopted 


and placed the travel-worn woman thereon. 
Walking by her side, he held the bridle-rein 
and carefully guarded the horse over the rugged 
forest path, the soldiers falling behind as a 



! THE KNEMY ARE ON THE MOVE.” 


country. Wheeling his horse, he exclaimed : 
“ You brave woman, you’ve nobly done 
your part. Let me take you to the nearest 
house, and then give the alarm.” 


rear-guard. As they approached the post at 
Beaver Dams, the red-coats gave a hearty British 
cheer. The guard turned out, and presented 
arms as though she were the Queen ; and 
“ 1 hoped to have done it myself,” she the gallant Lieutenant Fitzgibbon assisted 
said. “ But it is best as it is. Never mind 1 ’ . ' 


me. Every minute is precious.’ 

Without waiting for more 
words, Neville waved his hand 
in encouragement, and putting 
spurs to his horse, was out of 
sight in a moment. In a few 
minutes he galloped up to 
the post held by the British 
picket, and Hung himself off 
his reeking steed—incurring 
imminent risk of being 
bayoneted by the sentry, be¬ 
cause he took no notice of his 
peremptory challenge. Burst¬ 
ing into the guardroom, he 
called for the officer of the 
day, Lieutenant Fitzgibbon. 

A few words conveyed the 
startling intelligence, the alarm 
was promptly given, the bugle 
sounded to “turn out,” the 
guard promptly responded, the 
men rushed to arms. Mes¬ 
sengers were despatched to an 
outpost where Captain Ker 
was posted with two hundred 
Indians, and to Major de 
Heren, commanding a body 
of troops in the rear. 

Neville, followed by two 
files of soldiers, returned to 
meet the brave Canadian 
matron, to whose patriotic 
heroism was due the rescue 
of the little post from an un¬ 
expected attack by an over¬ 
whelming force. They found her almost 
fainting from fatigue and the reaction 
from the overstrung tension of her nerves. 
Leaping from his horse, Neville adjusted his 
cloak so as to make a temporary side-saddle, 


the lady to alight with as dignified a courtesy 


heroism as this did the stout-hearted Canadian 
women of those stern war times serve their 
country at the risk of their lives. 

Vigorous efforts were now made for de¬ 
fence. Lieutenant Fitzgibbon 
had only some forty - three 
regulars and two hundred 
— Indians, to oppose a force of 
nearly six hundred men, in¬ 
cluding fifty cavalry and two 
field pieces. He must effect by 
stratagem what he could not 
effect by force. Every man who 
could sound a bugle, and for 
whom a bugle could be found, 
was sent into the woods, and 
these were posted at consider¬ 
able distances apart. The In¬ 
dians and thirty-four red-coats, 
concealed behind trees, lined 
the road. Before long was 
heard the tramp of cavalry and 
rumble of field guns. As they 
came within range the buglers, 
with all the vigour in their 
power, sounded a charge, the 
shrill notes ringing through the 
leafy forest aisles. The Indians 
yelled their fearful warwhoop, 
and the soldiers gave a gallant 
cheer and opened a sharp fire. 

At this moment a body of 
twenty Canadian militia ar¬ 
rived, and Fitzgibbon, to carry 
out his ruse of affected supe¬ 
riority of numbers, boldly de¬ 
manded the surrender of the 
c lemy. Colonel Boerstler, the 
American commander, thinking 
the British must be strongly supported, to 
Lieutenant Fitzgibbon’s astonishment, con¬ 
sented. The latter did not know what to do 
with his prisoners, who were twice as many as 
his own force, including the Indians. The 
opportune arrival of Major de Iieren and Cap¬ 



AS THOUGH SHE WERE THE QUEEN.” 


as he coukl use to royalty itself. She was 
committed to the care of the good wife of 
the farmhouse, which formed the head¬ 
quarters of the post, and every means were 
taken to ensure her comfort. By such 


tain Villiers, with two hundred men, fur¬ 
nished a sufficient force to guard the prisoners. 
The chagrin of the latter on hearing of their 
deception and capture by a handful of red¬ 
coats and redskins was intense. 
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WHAT TO DO ON HOLIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


CHAPTER I. 



About a dozen girls, varying in age from ten 
to sixteen, were gathered in little groups 
round the three windows of a schoolroom. 
The scene on which they gazed in such list¬ 
less fashion would have been charming 
in the sunshine, for the grounds were 
beautifully kept ; but the croquet-lawn was 
turned into a shallow pond, the seats beneath 
the graceful old trees were only catching drip¬ 
pings from the boughs, and everything looked 
as doleful as long-continued rain could make it. 

It was Saturday, the week’s lessons were 
over, and the girls were longing to enjoy their 
half-holiday in the • open air, but were still 
imprisoned, as they had been for days past, 
by that pitiless, unceasingdownpour. Weary 
of everything, they stood gazing from the 
windows and grumbling at the weather. 

“There it goes,” said Marian Lane, the 
eldest of the group. “Drip, drip, splash, 
splash, as it has done for two whole days and 
nights. No chance of a walk, or even a 
scamper through the grounds. I have not 
had my head outside the door since AV ednes- 
day. We must be going to have a second 
Deluge.” 

“ Drip, did you say ? I should like to see 
a sample of rain that could be alluded to in 
such mild terms. It is one downpour. Talk 
about walking! If we venture out we must 
wade, if not swim for our lives. The paths 
are flooded, the lawn is a respectable pond, 
and there is a young river making its way to 
seaward down the main street; at least, the 
housemaid said the butcher’s boy told her so, 
for of course we can see nothing. I wish avc 
could.” 

“I have been wishing myself everything 
but a school girl for the last forty-eight hours. 
If one were a postman, a policeman, or even 
a milkboy, we should be obliged to go out.” 

“And if a boy at all, one might go on 
stilts.” 

“ We girls might have stilts hi the grounds, 
if only Miss Walker could see it.” 

There was a general burst of laughter, at 
this suggestion, for could not each of the girls 
imagine the look which would overspread the 
face of Miss Walker, their head governess, at 
the idea of her young ladies taking exercise on 
stilts ! 

“Just fancy,” said Clara Lane, Marians 
younger sister, “ our having two small boys 
called in from the street to teach us how to 
balance ourselves without going flat on our 
noses, or a master to put us through stilts’ 
drill as we marched through the grounds like 
a company of exaggerated storks to the tunc 
of-” 

“ ‘ The Dead March,’ nothing else would 
be slow enough for the long strides we should 
take.” 

Again there was a burst of laughter at the 


ridiculous picture conjured up ; for, as Clara 
remarked, it was as well to get a laugh out of 
their misfortunes if possible—all other sources 
of amusement having utterly failed them. 

The girl addressed as Bertha was the only 
one who was not spending her time in idling 
or grumbling. Whilst the others were grouped 
round the windows, she continued busily at 
work, and had just completed a copy for her 
drawing-master when she first joined in the 
conversation. 

“ Begin anything else at your peril, miss,” 
i said Marian, seizing the girl. “Your per- 
| sistont industry is such a perpetual reproach 
j that I shall bear it no longer. Come here, 

1 little Wiseacre, and let me teach you a 
weather-rhyme. It is not original; but de- : 
light fully appropriate. Put your hands behind 
you this minute, hold your head up, and repeat 
after me.” 

Bertha rose with an appearance of combined 
humility and fear, placed herself in front of 
Marian in the prescribed attitude, and, after 
a mock curtsey, repeated the lesson after her 
instructress. 

“Dirty days hath September, April, June, 
and November; 

And all the rest have thirty-one without a 
single gleam of sun; 

And if any of them had two and thirty, 
’Twould be just as wet and twice as dirty.” 

More laughter hailed this paraphraserof the 
rhyme which was once supposed to fix on the 
juvenile memory the names of months and the 
number of days in each. Then tall, strong 
Marian Lane gave her pupil first a shake, then 
a little hug and a kiss, saying, “ Bless the 
child! What am I to do with her? I fear 
she is incorrigible. She works when other 
people are idle, is patient when we grumble, 
smiles back an answer to our frowns, and, 
instead of rebelling when I plague her, sub¬ 
mits in such an angelic manner that I have 
no excuse for shaking her into little pieces. 
She will not join us in abusing the weather, 
though, which is a high crime and misde¬ 
meanour.” 

“No, I will not. When I was at home 
with papa and mamma, before they went to 
India, I never heard them say, ‘ What a 
miserable day ! What wretched weather ! ’ 
Neither would they allow us children to do it. 
Papa used to say that when he considered 
Who made the laws by which the rain and 
the winds were governed, he could never use 
such expressions, for ‘ fire and hail, snow and 
vapours and stormy winds’ were only ‘fulfill¬ 
ing His word.’ ” 

“True, Goody, darling. Now don’t look 
shocked, for we do respect you, dear, for the 
way in which you think about and obey your 
parents as if they were present when they are 
thousands of miles away. And you must not 
suppose all our grumbling to be real wicked. 
Some of us are made of more explosive 
materials than you arc, Goody, and the growl 
is a species of safety-valve to our over-wrought 
feelings.” 

“ If grumbling would do any good, I would 
join you,” said Beriha, as she packed up her 
drawing materials and put them out of sight. 
“Now you have made me put away my tools, 
please to suggest some employment for my 
idle head and hands. It is so wearisome to 
be doing nothing.” 

Bertha Fraser was one of the least of that 
group of merry school-girls, but not the 
youngest. She was nearly thirteen, but so 
slight and small for her age that she looked 
much younger. Her face was rather pale, and 
often an expression half-sad and half-patient 
was seen upon it. Her parents, whose only 
daughter she was, had been obliged to leave 
her behind when they went out to India, 
where they were likely to be detained for at 
least a couple of years ; and her two brothers 
being grown up, she only saw them occasion¬ 


ally. Indeed, only one of these was in 
England, and being unmarried, he had no 
home to which he could welcome his young 
sister. But Bertha was not unhappy, though 
she could not help feeling the separation from 
her parents a great trial. She worked cheer¬ 
fully and conscientiously at her various studies, 
rejoicing as each difficulty was overcome in 
the thought of the pleasure it would give to 
her parents when they were able to see the 
fruits of her steady application. Her teachers 
could not but like a girl who gave them so 
little trouble, and did such credit to their 
efforts; and as to her schoolfellows, they loved 
her for her sweet temper and ability to bear 
any amount of teasing or petting, as the case 
might be, with equanimity. She had nick¬ 
names without end, “ Goody ” being the most 
general favourite, and she answered to them 
all as readily as though they had been given 
her in the days of long clothes, 

Such was the individual who found doing 
nothing a wearisome occupation, and 
demanded employment. 

“ Nay, Goody,” said Marian, “ you must 
find something for ‘ idle hands ’ to do. Come, 
suggest a game.” 

“If she does, it is sure to be something 
dreadfully instructive, and so like school' that 
once into it, we shall not know the differ¬ 
ence,” cried Emma. 

“Well, as we are tired of all the things we 
generally play at we will give Goody a chance 
of improving our minds. Work will be a 
decided novelty to you, Emma, at any rate, ” 
said Marian, to the last speaker, who was the 
laziest girl in the school; “go on, Goody, and 
tell what the game is to be ? ” 

“ Get out your atlases and sit round the 
table, and we will tiy ‘ Souvenirs.’” 

“ Didn’t I say so ? Goody will set us playing 
at a geography lesson, and finish up with a 
sprinkling of botany, grammar, and common 
subjects, vide Miss Mangnall’s questions. 
Never mind. Anything for us drowned-in 
school girls who have got no work to do.” 

“Now,listen whilst I explain the game,’’said 
Bertha, “ we are supposed to be a party of 
travellers, and to journey in various countries. 
AVe may go on horseback, by train-, coach, 
steamboat, yacht, rowing boat, or even 
by balloon, if we choose. Only, when we 
speak of going from one place to another we 
must be careful to mention a suitable mode of 
conveyance. AVernust not talkol crossing rivers 
in a coach, or mountains in a steam packet, or 
the Arabian deserts in a railway train. If you 
do you must pay a forfeit. Then, whenever 
you arrive at a place, you must buy something 
and say for whom you intend it. The article 
must be a product or a manufacture of the 
place at which it is bought, and a suitable gift 
for the individual to whom it is to be pre¬ 
sented.” 

“ I suppose, Goody, you intend to convey 
some such warning as that it would not be 
advisable to purchase a fiery Arab steed in 
order that our aged grandmother might have 
facilities for equestrian exercise, or to place a 
pair of gold-mounted spectacles at the dis¬ 
posal of a three-year-old brother ? ” 

“ Certainly not, Marian. I see you have a 
good notion of the game already. There are 
generally plenty of forfeits and good fun in 
redeeming them, and we learn a great deal 
both about places and products.” 

“ Right, Goody. Always combine instruc¬ 
tion with recreation. AVhat map shall we 
have ? ” 

“ As you are all beginners at the game, one 
which is familiar to everybody, say Europe. 
Properly, the game should be played without 
looking at a map; and after the first time 
we should put atlases away and use out- 
memories only. Papa, my brothers, and I 
used to put everything into rhyme, and that 
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made still more fun; for we had forfeits for 
bad rhymes or lagging lines.” 

“ Rhymes optional, then. We are not all 
poets born, or even able to make rain fit with 
Spain; so let us begin in a modest way. 
Are you ready ? Goody must begin, for she 
knows the game, and we are only learners, 
and shall make blunders wholesale.” 

“ Understand, then, the second player must 
always start from the place to which the first 
has travelled, and so on.” 

Bertha begins:— 

“ I’ll trim my bark and sail away 
South by Biscay’s stormy bay, 

Until I come to Bourdeaux fair.” 

Marian. —“ Pray what will you purchase 
there ? ” 

Bertha. —“ I’ll buy a cask of the choicest 
wine 

That ever came from the purple vine.” 

“ A forfeit, a forfeit, Goody! ” shouted 
several voices. “The grapes are purple, not 
the vines! ” 

“I’m sure I have seen ‘purple vine ’ in a 
real poem somewhere,” expostulated Bertha. 

“ Well; if another poet blundered, that is 
no excuse for you. Hand out something.” 
Bertha gave up her penknife, though by no 
means convinced of the equity of the sen¬ 
tence. 

Clara. —“ Who is to have the famous 
cask ? ” 

Bertha. —“ Surely you hardly need to ask. 

I’ll send the wine to my father dear, 

His board to grace and his guests to cheer.” 

“Bravo, Goody! You almost deserve 
your penknife back again. I suppose, as you 
have started rhyming, we must follow your 
example, as it will not do for a mite like you to 
crow over us.” And Marian went on 
bravely:— 

“ I’ll sail my bark into softer seas, 

And pass the columns of Hercules. 

The diver shall pierce the waves so blue 
To find the coral, dear girl, for you.” 

Clara. —“ From Malta the daintiest lace 
I’ll bring 

To my darling mother, love’s offering.” 

“ I think that last rhyme is anything but 
good,” said Bertha. “It has a lame sound 
with it.” 

“I’m sure ring and bring rhyme all right,” 
pleaded Clara, whose first attempt at putting 
two lines together had produced no small 
amount of satisfaction in her own mind, at 
any rate. “If you are so very severe on first 
attempts we must betake ourselves to 
prose.” 

“ It is all prose,” insisted Bertha, “only 
prose in rhyme ; but go on.” 

“I shall give you prose without rhyme, 
then,” said Emma. “ AVe have only one 
sort of wine so far, and I’ll sail first to Xeres 
for some sherry, and on to Oporto for some 
port wine, to bear Bertha’s claret company.” 

“ A forfeit, Emma ! ” 

“What for? Doesn’t sherry come from 
Xeres, and port from Oporto ?” 

“Yes, but you cannot sail to Xeres. You 
will have to leave your ship at Cadiz, and 
travel north-east by some other conveyance, 
if you are resolved to buy your wine on the 
spot.” 

“ Oh, dear ! what must I give you ? ” And 
after a rummage a pencil-case was handed 
over. 

Alice. —“ I’ll trim my bark, and away I’ll 
sail 

To the Arctic Ocean to catch a whale. 

I’ll cut up the blubber and melt it down, 

And the oil shall yield me many a crown.” 


Bertha. —“To whom will you give the crowns 
so bright ? ” 

Alice.—“I’ ll spend them on bread for the 
hungry wight, 

I’ll clothe the naked and warm the cold, 
And gladden the hearts of the poor and 
old.” 

Mary.— “ To the Isle of Man I will quickly 
sail, 

To purchase a kitten without a tail. 

The gift is meant for a merry child, 

Who drives my elderly pussy wild, 
lie pulls her tail and her paws and ears 
Till ancient Tabby both spits and swears.” 

Nellie. —“I’ll steer up the Liffey to Dublin 
town 

That I may purchase a poplin gown ; 

For grandmother dear it is just the thing, 
The nicest present that I can bring.” 

Annie. —“I must sail back to fair Kirkwall, 
To fetch my mother a Shetland shawl.” 

Bertha. —“ A forfeit, Annie, Kirkwall is in 
Orkney, not Shetland.” 

“ I’m sure it is near enough, and we could 
get a Shetland shawl there.” 

“ And so you can in London; but when you 
profess to fetch a thing in this game, you 
must go to the very spot where it is made. 
That is just the fun of it, and the only way 
we catch anybody blundering.” 

Annie gave up her thimble to Marian, who 
acted as receiver-general of forfeits, and 
grumbled that she had so little to do. There 
were only four girls who had not spoken, and 
as they seemed to be vainly cudgelling their 
brains for something to say, they were in turn 
allowed two minutes each to make up a rhyme. 
Failing in this each had to pay a forfeit for 
not having contributed to the amusement and 
instruction of the rest, and then Bertha con¬ 
cluded by saying, 

“ We’ve been to Ireland, France, and Spain, 
And now we will sail straight home again.” 
‘Now for the forfeits,” said Clara, and 
Marian sentenced the owners, in turn, to re¬ 
deem them; one by standing on her right foot 
until she could find six more words to rhyme 
with soup. 

This was Bertha’s task, and she rapidly 
enumerated croup, stoup, hoop, coop, roup, 
whoop. 

Two were objected to, namely, roup and 
stoup ; but Bertha triumphed by exhibiting 
the words in Webster’s ponderous English 
dictionary, though admitting the Scotchiness, 
as Clara called it, of both. 

Then the dunce was requested to tell how 
many two and two made, reckoned twice over. 
She insisted on replying four, and was with diffi¬ 
culty made to see that twice over, the amount 
would reach eight. Another was set to reckon 
the rain drops that fell 011 a certain spot dur¬ 
ing the space of one minute, and a second to 
check the account, and so on until the few 
forfeits were redeemed. 

“That travelling game is not a bad one, 
Goody,” said Marian, and I can see how it 
can be almost indefinitely extended, and be 
better than a geography' lesson, by putting 
away maps altogether and journeying in 
imagination to far away lands. But tea-time 
is still distant. What shall we do now ?” 

“ As it is hardly worth while beginning any¬ 
thing that will last long, let us play at ‘ Pur¬ 
veyors and house furnishers.’ ” 

“ What is that? ” 

“We pretend we are going to entertain a 
great company of guests, and we have nothing 
ready. Each one agrees to go and fetch 
either one of the table or house requisites. It is 
a very simple game—first cousin to the one 
we have been playing.” 

Marian and the rest entered into the spirit 
of this at onoe, and it was carried on with the 
greatest rapidity. 


“ I’ll go to Axminster and fetch a velvet 
pile carpet and mgs for the drawing-room.” 

“ I’ll go to Brussels for another for the 
dining-room.” 

“ I’ll get others from Kidderminster for the 
bed-rooms.” 

“Twill fetch the linen from Belfast.” 

“ And I the cotton goods from Manchester.” 

“I’ll fetch the blankets from Bury and 
Witney.” 

“And we will have eiderdown quilts, but 
we will not send for the down from the Arctic 
regions.” 

“ I’ll bring knives from Sheffield, and all the 
silver and plated goods.” 

“And we’ll have the fenders and pokers 
from Birmingham.” 

“ I will buy lace curtains from Nottingham.” 

“ And I for a change, others from Switzer¬ 
land.” 

“The daintiest glass and mirrors I bring 
from Venice.” 

“ And I painted china for dessert service 
from Worcester.” 

“ All the other crockery I will buy in Staf¬ 
fordshire.” 

“Only the tea service which shall be from 
Sevres.” 

“ And the chimney ornaments from 
Dresden.” 

“ Now provisions must be thought of for all 
the meak.” 

“ First we must have coal to cook with, so I 
order this from Lancashire.” 

“ Best Silkstone,” urged a girl whose 
father owned a large colliery, and who was 
laughed at for having a keen eye to business. 

So they ran on, bringing in imagination 
spices, coffee, sugar, meats, fruits, everything 
that could be required in a well ordered and 
extremely hospitable mansion, until at length 
there was a brief pause, and Marian made 
everybody laugh by saying as she ran out of 
the room, “And I’ll bring you letters if there 
are any; for I see the postman coming up the 
path,” and thus abruptly ended the game by 
suggesting objects of greater interest for 
the school girls, to whom letters were so 
precious. 

In a few moments Marian returned, accom¬ 
panied by Miss Walker, to whom all letters 
were first handed. 

The governess had a large parcel to dis¬ 
tribute, and, amongst the rest Bertha received 
two. There were none for Marian; and 
letters could hardly be expected by her, as 
she frankly owned that everybody had written 
to her and she to nobody in return. But of 
course all was right, or there would be plenty 
of people to send bad news. 

“ It has been such a comfort to me, dears,” 
said Miss Walker, “ to hear your merry voices 
ringing out so cheerily this afternoon. I quite 
dreaded another rainy day, as I know it dis¬ 
appoints you terribly when Saturday is wet. 
I was specially sorry, as I could not be with 
you myself this afternoon. How have you 
amused yourselves ? ” 

“ Goody has been setting us to play at 
games as much like lessons as possible,” replied 
Marian. 

Miss Walker turned to Bertha with a bright 
smile, for she thoroughly understood the child ; 
but the smile faded as she saw her bending 
with tearful eyes over one of the letters she 
had just received. 

“ I hope you have had no bad news from 
India, dear Bertha,” said the governess. 

“ No, Miss Walker. I have excellent news 
of papa and mamma. Both are well, and the 
business which obliged them <0 go out is pro¬ 
gressing very satisfactorily. Then, finding 
that she could not ah at once master her 
emotion, she placed the letter which had 
caused it in Miss Walker’s hand, and quietly 
left the room. 

(To be continued.) 
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’TWAS IN A CROWD. 
By J. A. Owen. 


CHAPTER 1. 


THE CALICO SOCIABLE. 



No lady being allowed to appear in any¬ 
thing but cotton, my heroine, Norah Grey, 
wore a dress of the brightest percale, covered 
with a sprangly pattern of green leaves and 
the freshest little rosebuds. On her head a 
cap, which would be styled the Olivia here; 
her feet shod with neat American shoes and 
brightly clocked stockings. 

She was just nineteen years of age; not 
very tall, but well and compactly built. I 
should not call her pretty, and yet her hazel 
eyes had so honest and affectionate a look, 
and the lines of her mouth were so sweet, 
although firm, that her friends generally 
fancied she was so, which amounts to the 
same thing after all. 

Her parents were both dead, and she had no 
brother or sister. Mrs. Grey had been taken 
away when Norah was quite a child, and it 
was now two years since her husband followed 
her and left their daughter almost unprovided 
for, owing to an unfortunate passion for specu¬ 
lating, which was fed only too easily, and alas, 
too fatally, in California. 

After his death, Mr. Maynard, a faithful 
friend, selected a quiet, respectable boarding 
house, where Norah could live under the kind 
chaperoneship of a Mrs. Anderson, a warm¬ 
hearted Scotch widow, who took an interest 
in the lonely girl, and exerted herself until she 
had procured some pupils, to whom Norah 
gladly gave lessons in music and English lite¬ 
rature, studies in which her father had made 
her very proficient. 

I said they met, and, as they must mean at 
least two persons, I may as well at once pro¬ 
ceed to describe the hero of my story. Now, 
pray, do not let your foolish imaginations run 
away with you in respect to this personage. 
He was not a prince in disguise—he was not a 
travelling author — he was not a charming young 
Englishman. I did not say he was young at 
all, though you, no doubt, thought he was. 
No, he was a genial, pleasant-looldng elderly 
man, or at least, middle-aged ; and he had 
gie/ hair and keen, honest, fun-loving eyes. 

He was not dressed in calico. How could a 
man, having any self-respect, attire himself in 
that fabric to appear in public ; unless he were 
content to figure as a Chinaman or a French 
cook. Women may look attractive in fresh, 
bright cottons, but men ? never ! It would 
take away that look of solidity and strength 
which we all admire in the male sex. Besides, 
all men are at liberty to clothe themselves 
pretty much alike, whatever may be their 
grade in what the world calls society; their 
ibstive attire cannot differ very widely, and the 


vainest of the sterner sex have very little scope 
for indulgence in dress. But with women it 
is different; so, when it is desirable to promote 
some good object by drawing all classes 
together, San Francisco often calls for a 
“ Calico Sociable,” and a very pretty gathering 
together of costumes is the result; the dress 
required being within the means of all, and the 
morning’s reflections on the evening’s amuse¬ 
ment are freer from envy and heartburn than 
is sometimes the case. 

On this particular evening Norah Grey was 
feeling anything but happy, though she looked 
so bright and fresh as to her dress. In the 
morning of the day she had received a letter 
from an uncle in England, of whom she knew 
nothing beyond the fact that her father had 
such a brother who had been living in India, 
she believed, for the last 30 years. 

Now, just when she was beginning to feel 
happy and self-reliant, making a good 
income as a'teacher, and having the hope of a 
capital position as lecturer on English litera¬ 
ture in what was satirically called the “ School 
for Pacific Females,” but more properly 
“Pacific College for Women” ; she must 
give up her pleasant life of independence for 
a dull conventional life in England, w liich was 
not the land of her birth. Norah always 
prided herself on being an American. 

“ I cannot, I will not go, Madre, dear!” 
she said to Mrs. Anderson. 

Madre was the pet name which she had 
given to the large-hearted woman who had for 
the last two years sheltered her beneath a 
motherly wing. 

“ But Norah, Mr. Maynard says he fears 
you must. Your father spoke to him about 
this brother before he died. He told him it was 
his fault that they had quarrelled and separated 
in his youth; that he had written to him 
telling him he was leaving you alone and 
almost unprovided for.” 

“ Why did not my father tell me this, 
Madre ? ” 

“ Because he did not know how his letter 
1 might be received. He said that his brother 
Arthur was a good and honourable man ; and 
if he wrote kindly and wished to adopt you, 
Mr. Maynard must tell you it was his wish 
that you should go to him.” 

“ Oh, I cannot leave you, Madre dear,” the 
girl said, weeping and clinging to the woman 
she loved. 

“ But, Norah, think ; your uncle is rich and 
childless. He writes, too, that his life is 
lonely. However, do not let us talk more 
about it just now; you know we have 
promised to go to the Calico Sociable to¬ 
night, and I want my Norah to look bright 
for the sake of the good women who are 
working so hard to support their Infant 
Shelter, as they call it.” 

They met Mr. Maynard there. 

“ Norah,” said he, “ let me introduce you 
to an Englishman who has just arrived in San 
Francisco. He tells me he knows your 
uncle. This is very fortunate, as he will be 
able to give you some information about him 
and his home ; your future home I fear we 
must say.” 

Norah felt as though one claw of some 
huge cuttle-fish had already fastened on her, 
and the rest would soon follow and rob her of 
all freedom. 

“ Oh, dear, I wanted to forget all about him 
for just this one evening,” she said, help¬ 
lessly. 

There was no time to say more, the middle 
aged gentleman we have already spoken of 
stood before her, and his quick, penetrating 
gaze seemed to go through her. Norah had 
no intention of making herself agreeable, but 
when her frank, fearless eyes met those of Mr. 
Wright, as her friend called him, she felt 
attracted against her will, and offered him her 
hand. 


Both the sound of his voice and the touch 
of his hand were pleasant, and, to her relief, 
he did not begin to talk about the obnoxious 
uncle at once. 

“ Who is the dark young lady who sings 
so wonderfully f” he asked, presently. 

“ She is a half-caste from the Sandwich 
Islands, the protegee of a rich native lady 
there, who has sent her over here to be trained 
as a professional singer.” 

“ She has a lovely voice and a beautiful 
face. Do you like music ?” 

“ Very much, and I am grateful for it be* 
sides, as it helps me to earn my bread.” 

“ To earn your bread?” said Mr. Wright; 
“ you do not look as though you needed to do 
that for yourself.” 

“ Ah ! that is just such a notion as an Eng¬ 
lishman would be likely to have,” answered 
Norah, quickly. You expect women who have 
to work for their living to look either poor, 
shabby, and depressed, or hard, dry, and push¬ 
ing. You English people seem to cherish the 
idea which you embody in the disagreeable 
term of the ‘decayed gentlewoman,’ or the 
meek, sad-eyed, but highly-respectable gover¬ 
ness. Both ideas are detestable to me.” 

“You are quite an American, I see.” 

“I am thankful that I am. I never want 
to be thought anything else. I would like to 
stay here all my life.” 

“ You speak feelingly, Miss Grey,” said 
Mr. Wright, with a touch of satire in his 
voice. 

“ Of course I do,” Norah answered, impul¬ 
sively. “ I love this country and its fresh, 
buoyant atmosphere ; and they tell me I must 
leave it and go to live under cold, grey skies 
amongst a cold and reserved people, with 
nothing to do but to sit quietly by the fire, 
and never say ‘ No ’ when a man whom I have 
never seen, but who calls himself my uncle, says 
‘Ay.’ ” 

“You have been reading ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ I 
see.” 

“ O, I read that long ago, when I little 
thought such a fate was in store for me. Mr. 
Maynard says you know my uncle.” 

“I do, intimately; in fact, we are very 
near neighbours and on most friendly terms.” 

“ It is odd that I should make your acquain¬ 
tance on the very day on which I receive my 
uncle’s letter.” 

“ Not so very strange, since it was I who 
brought it. He asked me to call on you and 
to try and induce you to think of him with a 
little love. He has had a very sad life in 
some respects, and is now a very lonely 
man.” 

“Well, whose fault is that, I wonder?” 
said Norah, impatiently. “No man who has 
enough to live upon need be alone unless he is 
cold and selfish. The moated grange is not 
for him. But he is an Anglo-Indian, too, and 
I have always heard Anglo-Indians described 
as the most languid, dyspeptic, and uninter¬ 
esting of men.” 

Mr. Wright smiled, and said, “ I have 
lived in India many years myself, Miss Grey.” 

Norah glanced at him quickly. His eyes 
were full of fun, and spoke of a warm, loving 
heart; there was certainly no languor about 
him. 

“ You must have taken out a triple share of 
vitality, then, Mr. Wright, and no doubt also 
a loving wife, who has kept you from drying 
up into the yellow mummy I feel sure my 
uncle will prove to be.” 

Mr. Wright looked kindly at Norah’s ex¬ 
pressive face, which seemed to suggest half 
smiles half tears. 

“ I fear you will be shocked at my western 
frankness,” she added, “ do not judge me as 
you would one of your demure, properly- 
conducted English girls. My life has made 
me different from most of those you will have 
known.” 
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“ Come and have some coffee. Miss Grey, 
and then I will leave you; an old man like 
myself must not keep you from the younger 
folks ; I see several bright faces looking our 
way, as though they wanted you to join them.” 

“You mean those girls who might be Dr. 
Primrose’s daughters ; they are lovely, and so 
capable too—they are all three what we call 
4 school ma’ams.’ ” 

“Not lovely, 
surely, Miss Grey, 
though they may be 
very bright and 
clever.” 

44 Ah that is 
another of your 
obtuse British mis¬ 
applications of good 
Saxon words. By 
‘ lovely ’ we Ameri¬ 
cans mean 4 loveable ’ 

— like David and 
Jonathan in their 
lives, you know. I 
have heard an Eng¬ 
lishman laugh at our 
girls for calling a 
good mealy potatoe 
4 elegant ’ after call¬ 
ing the same vege¬ 
table 4 splendid ’ a 
few minutes before.” 

Mr. Wright 
laughed, and then 
said, 

44 You spoke of 
David and Jonathan 
just now ; I am glad 
to see you are not 
in all things the 
4 advanced ’ woman 
of the age, since you 
have read your 
Bible. You have 
told me of your 
work, tell me what 
are your distractions, 
before we part.” 

“We have plenty 
of those, I can as¬ 
sure you; to-night, 
you see, we are 
amusing ourselves 
here; to-morrow 
being Saturday, half 
a dozen school- 
ma’ams and I are 
going across the bay 
to botanize on the 
hills of Sancelito. 

You never saw any¬ 
thing like our Cali- 
f o r n i a n wild 
flowers.” 

44 1 wish I might 
be one of your party, 

Miss Grey.” 

44 1 am sure you 
may, if you like. It 
will do an English¬ 
man good to see how 
merry and happy we 
school-ma’ams can 
be sometimes. 

Madre, Mrs. Ander¬ 
son that is, is going 
loo, so you and she will be able to rest and 
chat together when we are too much for 
you.” 

* * * * * *• 


44 If that dreary uncle of mine were only 
something like his friend!” said Norali to 
herself as she lay awake that night, after 
reading the unwelcome letter again and 
shedding many tears over it. 


CHAPTER II. 

FLOWERS AND SENTIMENT. 

44 Madre, dear,” said Norah to Mrs. Anderson 
on the following morning, 44 do not let us say 
a word about England to-day ; to-morrow we 
will think of the dreary future. I want to 
have one more day of lreedom with the dear 
little school-ma’ams and you.” 

The Bay of San Francisco is very beautiful, 


studded with vessels—some at rest, some 
sailing out beyond the Golden Gates, over the 
blue Pacific to the islands of the South Seas : 
large ocean steamers coming in from Japan 
or China, Australia, and Panama ; and the 
curiously-built smaller ones which run across 
the bay to Oakland and Alameda, beyond 
whose plains the foothills rise, backed by 
mountain peaks. 

Norah’s eyes filled with tears as she gazed 
on the lovely scene from which the morning 


fog was lifted, and which seemed bathed in 
happy sunlight. She was standing on the 
verandah of her home, which was built on 
one of the sandhills overlooking the bay. 
Tall heliotrope and fuschia trees climbed up 
the sides of the house, and the air was fragrant 
with mignonette and the delicate scent of the 
large tea rose. A passage from the 44 Songs 
of the Sierras” came into her mind as she 
looked dreamily 
down on the bay, 
the sight of which 
filled her with re¬ 
gretful sadness and 
also with vague, un¬ 
defined yeanlings. 

“ I stand beside the 
mobile sea; 
And sails are 
spread, and sails 
are furl’d 

From farthest cor¬ 
ners of the 
world, 

And fold like white 
wings wearily. 
Afar at sea some 
white shapes 
flee, 

With a r m s 
stretch’d like 
a ghost’s to me, 
And cloud-like 
sails far blown 
and curl’d 
Then glide down 
to the under¬ 
world.” 

44 1 would rather 
sail away to some 
palm-fringed South 
Sea island than go 
towards the cold 
east,” she mur¬ 
mured. 

The Madre’s voice 
broke in on her 
reverie. 

44 Come, Norah, 
my child, we are 
waiting for you. You 
do not look as gay as 
I thought you in¬ 
tended to be to-day ; 
and here is Mr. 
Wright, whom I 
have invited to 
breakfast with us be¬ 
fore we start for our 
picnic expedition.” 

The day was 
charming, such a one 
as I fancy is only 
seen in California 
or New Zealand— 
not too hot; the air 
even a little keen 
and bracing on the 
hills. The slopes of 
Sancelito were 
masses of brilliant 
colouring: blue and 
white iris; yellow 
eschcholtzia; the 
quaint, old-fashioned 
columbine, pink and 
deep purple; scarlet poppies; richly tinted 
calliopsis; lupins; all spread themselves lavishly 
beneath the friendly sunny skies. It seemed 
to Mr. Wright as though every flower he 
remembered to have loved m the home of his 
youth was there ; and he felt almost like a 
boy again, showing his pleasure so gaily, and 
becoming so merry and active that he won 
the hearts of all the girls. 

44 We never met so charming an English¬ 
man before,” said they to Norah. 


“WHILST HE PLEADED THE CAUSE OF THIS HATED UNCLE.” 
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“Do you hear, Mr. Wright?” she said, 
with a half mischievous smile, “ the girls all 
say you are lovely. You will be quite spoiled 
if they make so much of you ; come away, girls, 
let us leave him with Madre for a little whilst 
we look for that sulphur-backed Pteris.” 

“After all, Norah,” said her great friend 
Nettie, “your uncle may not be-” 

“ So black as my fancy paints him,” inter¬ 
rupted Norah. “ Do not mention him. I feel 
almost inclined to ask Mr. Wright to run away 
with me, just to save me from him. Nettie,” 
she whispered, “such a wild idea came into my 
head this morning, and it keeps returning _ to 
me. Suppose I ran away to the Sandwich 
Islands, to escape from it all. In a few days 
my fees for this term will be due. I could 
then take a passage on the mail steamer for 
I locolulu, at the last moment. I know a lady 
who has gone to be the principal of a girls’ 
school there ; she would take pity on me and 
give me work. Then my august uncle would 
lie shocked to think he had so wild and im¬ 
proper a niece, and would disown me for ever; 
the dear little Madre would forgive me and let 
me come back to her after a year or so.” 

“ Oh, Norah ! Poor Norah! ” 

“ Do not pity me, Nettie go, like a darling ; 
and leave me alone a little.” 

Nettie looked at her friend and saw she 
wished her to do as she said. Norah was 
not in the habit of breaking down weakly 
before anyone, but her heart was very full just 
now. 

She wandered away to a little copse of 
dwarf oak, and threw herself down on a soft 
bed of maiden-hair fern ; then she took off 
her hat to relieve her heated temples, and 
burst into tears, her face in her hands. Her 
trouble and the soft green carpet prevented 
her from hearing approaching footsteps. Sud¬ 
denly she felt the pressure of a firm but gentle 
hand on her head, and Mr. Wright’s voice, in 
kind, anxious tones said, “ What is it, Norah, 
my child ? Miss Grey, tell me what troubles 
you so much. Is it the thought of the uncle 
you dread, or have you some other grief vex¬ 
ing you?” 

Norah’s sobs, which she could not now 
restrain, were her only answer. 

Mr. Wright was deeply moved. Perhaps he 
was little used to the sight of a girl weeping. 
It seemed to touch him strangely. 

.1 ie waited in silence for a little, until the sobs 
had ceased, and Norah, feeling thoroughly 
ashamed, raised herself from the ground, and 
put out a cold, trembling little hand for her 
hat. 

Mr. Wright removed the hat, and taking the 
hand firmly in his own, lie bade the girl sit 
down quietly to listen to him, whilst he 
pleaded, as he said, the cause of this hated 
uncle. 

Norah was inclined to rebel at first, but she 
could not resist the magnetism of liis strong, 
kind nature ; she sat down like a child, and 
turned her face towards his. 

“ I am your uncle, dear Norah; have you 
not a little love to bestow on a lonely, 
childless man ? ” 

He her uncle! It was some moments 
before she could take it in; he looked at 
her almost anxiously the while. 

Then her heart and her instinct told her 
that this was her father’s own brother, of her 
own blood, and that was why her love had 
gone out to him from the first. With eyes 
like those of a startled fawn, but with a happy 
little cry, she threw herself into the arms of her 
dreaded uncle. 

“ Oh, Madre, why did you all call him Mr. 
Wright ? Why did you not tell me who he 
was this morning?” said Norah, when Mrs. 
Anderson came to look for them a few 
minutes later. 

“You said his name was not to be men¬ 
tioned to you for one day longer, at least.” 


“ But uncle, dear uncle, for I do love you, 
can you not stay here, in California ? ” 

“ 1 cannot, my child. But see, here are 
your friends coming in search of you.” 

On Monday morning, Mr. Wright, or, as 
we must now call him, Mr. Arthur Grey, 
called upon them to have a long talk with his 
niece about their arrangements for the future, 
and he had also much to ask about his 
brother’s last years, and about Norah’s 
mother. 

After a little pause Norah looked timidly 
at him and said— 

“Will you tell me, uncle, why you and my 
father knew nothing of each other for so long. 
I never heard my parents mention you, but 
my father told Mr. Maynard it was his fault 
that you had quarrelled, and not yours.” 

“We loved the same woman, Norah, and 
that has done worse than separate brothers. 
I had to go out to India to make my way in the 
world. A good opening offered itself to me 
there, and I thought I had no right to speak 
of my love to the woman who was more to 
me than my life, because I was poor, and had 
only hardship and struggles to ask her to share 
with me. When I bade her good-bye my 
strong feeling seemed as though it must get 
the better of me, but I fought it down, and 
the effort to do so made me seem cold and 
indifferent to her. I can speak calmly of it 
now, Norah, or I would not tell her child my 
story; but when I was alone in my cabin, and 
repeated over and over again to myself her 
last words, and remembered the tones in 
which she had said—‘ It does not pain you to 
say good-bye, Arthur, as I thought it would; 
but it is those who stay behind who suffer, 
and not those who go ’—I felt almost mad 
with longing to get back to the shore and tell 
her how I loved her. Do not look troubled, 
Norah, that wound was healed long ago, and 
yet I can love her child, perhaps, a little for 
her sake as well as for my brother’s. I will 
tell you the rest of my story, and then .we will 
never speak of it again. 

“A few months after I left home my 
brother won her love, and wrote lo lne that 
she had promised to marry him soon. His 
letter, full of joy, and asking for my congratu¬ 
lations, was as poison to me at first. My 
strong passion for her made me unjust towards 
them both. I answered in such a way that 
he said, in reply, he never wished to hear of 
me again. 

“But now, Norah dear, all that is over, and 
shall never be dwelt on again ; only you must 
love me a little in place of both of them.” 

“ Poor Uncle Arthur! ” said Norah, putting 
her hand in his. “But did you never care for 
anyone again ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, Norah, I do not believe a poor 
human heart can choose to remain always un¬ 
comforted, unless it be a very cold one. I 
loved another a few years later, a noble, true¬ 
hearted woman, who made me very happy lor 
ten years; but God saw lit to take her from 
me. I laid her to rest under the fierce tropical 
sun, and then I wandered about the world rest¬ 
lessly for some years ; returned again to India, 
where I gave myself up to my business, in which 
I made much money. And now I am tired of 
it, and feel myself a veiy lonely man again.” 

“ Not lonely any more, dear uncle, for I love 
you with all my heart.” 

“ I was half afraid your heart had passed 
out of your own keeping, Norah, when I found 
you in such despair under the bushes yester¬ 
day ; I fancied some Californian had robbed 
you of it.” 

“No, no, Uncle Arthur, and I am perfectly 
heart-whole and ready to follow you wherever 
you wish, if you will give me time to say good 
bye to all my friends; only the thought of 
dear, good Madre troubles me. 1 do not like 
to think of leaving her here, alone.” 

The Madre looked very sad that evening. 


I Her brave, patient face, on each side of which 
I the plentiful but silvery hair waved so prettily, 
wore a more touchingly patient look than 
usual. She had had a life of waiting arid 
watching over those who once were with her, 
and all her waiting and watchfulness had been 
unavailing to keep them near her. She had 
taken warmly to Norah, and grown to love 
her as though she were her own daughter, and 
now she had to give her up also. “Thy will 
be done,” she struggled to say calmly, when 
she was alone in her own room. But the 
words came out only brokenly, and the night 
was long and dreary to her. 

She looked pale and weaiy next morning, 
and Norah was troubled. 

“If only we could take Madre with us, 
Uncle Arthur,” she said, when Mrs. Anderson 
had left them alone for a little. 

“It shall not be myfault if we do not, child,” 
he answered. 

And so it was. A very cheerful, happy, trio 
started on the railroad journey to New York 
together, on their way to England. Madre 
is Mrs. Arthur Grey now, and they all live 
in a pleasant house in Kensington. Mr. Grey 
calls Norah his little school-ma’am, for she is 
still almost as busy giving lessons as when she 
was teaching in San Francisco. She helps in 
working women’s colleges, takes an interest in 
women’s provident leagues, and she and the 
Madre together are busy helping to get up 
what, in remembrance of the calico sociable, M r. 
Grey always calls an “ Infant Shelter.” Fie says 
his only trouble, just now, is that an odious 
stranger will turn up some day who may want 
lo rob him of his daughter. If such a man 
should appear on the scene, I will tell my 
readers, if they care to hear about it. 

Madre is very fond of a particular version of 
the Psalms of King David, and the verse she 
loves to dwell on most is this, “ God maketh 
a home for the solitary-” 


OUR COOKERY CLASS.—-V. 

The Frying-Pan. 

ALWAYS 
look upon 
a frying- 
pan as the 
pet utensil 
of an in- 
c o m p e- 
tent cook. 
T hose 
w h o 
scramble 
thro ugh 
the pre¬ 
paration 
of food in¬ 
stead of 
cooking it 
intelli¬ 
gently 
generally 

rely upon a frying-pan to save them from 
the difficulties into which their want of punc¬ 
tuality and forethought lead them. The 
result is that food from their hands is usually 
presented either burnt, greasy, or hard, very 
often all three, and it is nearly always indi¬ 
gestible. 

There is no method of cookery that is so 
popular amongst a certain class of cooks as 
what they call frying, and there is no process 
that is so little understood by them as real 
frying. I am going to try to explain very 
clearly what true frying really is, and the 
difference between it and half frying. 

You will remember that when we were 
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talking about boiling I said that if meat 
were plunged into boiling water and boiled 
for about live minutes the albumen would 
coagulate on the surface, and make a sort of 
case that would keep in the goodness of the 
meat. 

Now, frying is boiling in fat, and the cause 
of the difference between boiling in water and 
boiling in fat is that fat can be made so very 
much hotter than water that the work can be 
done much more quickly, while at the same 
time a peculiar brown appearance and tasty 
flavour is given to the article lried. If we had 
a thermometer we should find that when 
water is boiling it reaches 212 deg. We might 
make a fire large enough to roast an ox, but 
we should never get water hotter than that. 
Fat, however, can be made more than twice 
as hot as water, and therefore it conveys heat 
much more quickly. We have, I dare say, all 
felt what it is to be scalded with boiling 
water, and that is bad enough ; but the pain 
is trifling compared to that which we suffer 
when we are burned with boiling fat. And 
that is because hot fat is so very, very hot. 

If we were going to boil anything in water 
we should never think of pouring a little drop 
of water into the bottom of a pan and laying 
the meat upon it, then leaving it till it was suffi¬ 
ciently cooked. In the same way, when we 
are going to fiy anything, we should not be 
content to put a" little fat in a frying-pan and 
cook the meat in this. And yet how many 
people there are who think a spoonful or two 
of fat is quite sufficient for frying ! They 
would be quite horrified if we said that we 
must cover the article to be fried with fat 
before we could try it perfectly. “Where are 
we to get such a quantity of fat from ? ” I can 
imagine them saying. “ It would take a 
couple of pounds or more of fat to fry in that 
way. How extravagant to use a couple of 
pounds of fat to fry one dish ! ” Ah ! I 
don’t feel that the charge of extravagance can 
be fairly laid against me. Where, I would 
ask, is all the fat that these friends of ours 
have used for frying during the last three or 
four weeks ? Is it not true that most of it 
was burnt away, and that the remainder was 
thrown out as soon as it was done with ? If 
it could be collected and brought here there 
would be quite enough for our purpose. 

The fact is, it is not wasteful to use a quan¬ 
tity of fat at a time. Fat lasts heated in 
quantities, and if properly treated can be used 
again and again ; indeed, I do not hesitate to 
say that with care it could be used thirty or 
forty times over. 

Before we can fry perfectly, however, there 
are one or two more points to be considered 
besides the quantity of the fat. One of these 
is its temperature. Fat used in frying should 
be hot , so hot that it is still. This sounds 
strange, I dare say, but it is quite true. If 
we put a saucepan half-filled with water on 
the lire it would at first be still, and as it 
became hot it would move about, and when 
it reached the boiling point it would bubble 
away in the most lively manner. Fat, on the 
contrary, would very quickly begin bubbling ; 
then, as it grew hot, it would, if properly 
clarified, become quite still, and a light blue 
vapour would be seen rising from it. This 
stillness and the appearance of the vapour is 
the sign that it is at the proper heat for 
frying. It would not do to wait until the 
vapour became smoke, however, for that 
would mean that the fat was beginning to burn. 

If we had a proper thermometer we might 
know that fat was hot enough for ordinary 
frying purposes when 330 degrees of heat 
were registered. For whitebait it would need 
to be higher than this, and should reach 400 
degrees. 

There are ways by which we can test the 
heat of fat without the thermometer, and, 
apart from the stillness of the fat, one is to 


throw in a little piece of the crumb of bread 
into the fat, and if it at once becomes a golden 
colour the fat is hot and ready for whatever 
is to be fried. Another way is to let one 
single drop of cold water fall into the fat, and 
if this produces aloud hissing noise, the fat is 
hot enough for the purpose required. 

Another point that must be looked after, it 
we would fry successfully, is that the article 
to be cooked should be dry. Unless it is, it 
will not brown properly. It is a good plan, 
in order to dry fish perfectly, to let it lie folded 
in a cloth for two or three hours before 
attempting to fry it, and it is very usually 
floured also to secure the same end. Of 
course the flour should be shaken off before 
the fish is put into the fat, especially if the 
fish is to be egged and breaded. Fish is, 
however, very good dipped in flour alone 
before being fried, thus saving the egg and 
bread crumbs. 

It is evident that if we are to take as much 
fat for frying as I have said we ought to do 
we should never get on if we used only the 
flat shallow pan so common in English 
kitchens, and known as a frying-pan. Nor is 
it desirable that we should do so. In the 
kitchens of rich people there is found what is 
called a frying-kettle, or deep pan, for frying, 
which is provided with a wire lining, with a 
handle at each end. The cook lets her fat boil, 
puts whatever is to be fried on the wire, then 
plunges it into the hot fat, and when it has been 
in long enough, lilts the wire lining by the 
handle, and, of course, the fish or whatever is 
being fried is taken up with it, and the fat 
drains away as it rises. All that is then neces¬ 
sary is to place the fried articles on kitchen 
paper for a minute or two, to take the grease 
from the surface, and they are ready to serve. I 
said, take the grease from the surface only, for 
if the fat is hot, and the fish has been 
plunged into it as I have described, there will 
be no fear that it will be greasy inside. The 
hot fat will have hardened the outside so 
securely, that not only will the goodness have 
been kept inside the case, but the grease will 
have been kept outside it. 

It is not every one, however, who possesses 
one of these convenient frying-kettles; and 
when we have not got a thing we must do as 
well as we can without it. It is always bad 
workmen who quarrel with their tools. Fortu¬ 
nately for small articles, an ordinary iron 
saucepan will supply all we want, if only it is 
perfectly clean. If there is anything 
sticking to the bottom, we must expect that 
it will burn and spoil our fat. If we can 
manage to procure a little wire frying-basket 
upon which our materials can be placed before 
they are plunged into the fat, we shall be as 
well off as the fortunate possessor of the 
finest frying-kettle in the world. A basket 
of this kind can be bought for about half-a- 
! crown, or people with clever fingers can twist 
one together with two or three pennyworth 
of wire. If the basket is not to be had, we 
can take whatever is fried out with a skimmer, 
and for a great many things that will answer 
quite as well. If the article to be fried is 
large, such as a sole, for instance, we shall, if 
Ave have no frying-kettle, be obliged to use 
the frying pan, only we ought to have in it 
enough fat to cover the fish. Fortunately 
though soles are broad, they are thin, so that 
this can be done without much difficulty. 
Very thick soles are seldom fried, the flesh 
being usually lifted from the bone, and 
cooked in fillets or small slices. 

And now I must say one word about the 
fat that is used for frying. Lard is commonly 
taken for this purpose, and, unfortunately, 
nothing worse could be chosen, because lard 
always makes food look greasy; besides which 
it olten has a peculiar taste. Oil is very good, 
but it is expensive, and it is rather difficult to 
manage, because it quickly boils over. Butter 


is also expensive, and it needs to be very 
gently heated. The very best fat that can be 
selected is wliat is called kitchen fat, that is, 
the skimmings of saucepans and the dripping 
from joints that in nine English kitchens out 
of every ten is put on one side by the cook 
and sold as her perquisite for about four- 
pence a pound. When the good fat is well 
out of the way, inferior fat, that is lard, is 
I bought at 8d. or 9d. per pound to take its 
I place. 

It is quite a puzzle to me to make out how 
this most absurd custom arose, and a still 
greater one that it can be kept up. It is a 
comfort to think that when ladies get to 
understand cookery, it will soon be put a stop 
to. I have nothing to say against servants 
being well paid ; if they do their work well, 
by all means let them have good wages ; but 
why we should allow them to increase their 
wages by selling our excellent kitchen fat at 
less than half its value and then expect 11s lo 
spend double the money in buying fat that is 
not nearly so good, is beyond my comprehen¬ 
sion. I can only imagine that the practice 
was begun by some one who was ignorant, 
and kept up by some one who was dis¬ 
honest. For fear of accidents we should 
let the boiling fat cool a minute or less 
in the basin before mixing the cold water 
with it, and we should add the cold water 
gradually. 

But if, notwithstanding all our care, we are 
still short of the requisite quantity of fat, 
what are we to do ? Make it up with lard ? 
By no means. Rather gather together every 
piece of fat meat upon which you can lay your 
hands, cut it into small pieces, put these in a 
saucepan, and place this on a clear fire. Leave 
the lid off the pan, and boil the fat gently, 
stirring it every now and then to keep it from 
burning to the bottom of the pan. Afteiwards 
we must pour the contents of the saucepan 
through a strainer into a basin, and then our 
fat is ready again for use. 

If the pieces of fat taken from joints still do 
not afford as much dripping as we need, the 
best thing we can do is to buy what is called 
by the butchers ox flare, cut it into pieces, 
and render it down in the same way. This 
flare can be had for about 6d. per pound; it 
is much better than suet or hard flit because 
it produces a softer kind of dripping. A 
better fat still is the “ twist ” from the top 
side of the round of beef, but this can vet y 
seldom be obtained, as it is sold with the 
meat. 

Fat does not need to be clarified each time 
it is used for frying. It requires only to be 
strained through a metal strainer to free it 
from any little pieces of meat or fish that arc 
in it. Care should be taken, however, to re¬ 
move it from the fire as soon as it is done 
with, to prevent its becoming discoloured, 
and also to let it cool a little before pouring 
it through the strainer, as otherwise it may 
melt the metal. The impurities will always 
settle at the bottom of the fat after melting, 
and they can be easily removed. 

Fat that has been once used for fish is likely 
to have a fishy taste, therefore it should be 
kept exclusively for that puipose. 

Now, perhaps, you will feel inclined to say 
Is there nothing we can fry without a large 
quantity of fat ? Certainly there is. We fry 
pancakes and omelettes and slices of bacon 
with a small quantity of fat. Mutton chops 
and beefsteaks are often fried in the same 
way. Strictly speaking, however, this is 
not to fry them, but to saute them. Chops 
and steaks, however should not be cooked 
in a frying-pan at all. They are sure to be 
greasy when thus prepared, and are much 
better broiled over a clear fire. And ot 
broiling I will speak at our next lesson. 

Phillis Browne, 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TO BE OR NOT TO BE?” 


R. Robert 
Mason 
was late at 
his office 
that day. 
He, too, 
had heard 
Dr. Mitch¬ 
ell’s opi¬ 
nion, and had had 
time to ponder it, 
little to his satis¬ 
faction, during his 
walk and his rail- 
way-ride from 
Edgehill. It was 
true he had loved 
the woman he had 
married even when 
she was Fanny 
Bayliss; and if 
disappointm e n t 
and jealousy, and 
money-getting had 
warped the man, 
there was a some¬ 
thing not wholly 
mercenary in his 
marriage and in 
his feeling towards 
her. If 
his wife 
were 

/ \ \ } V '> really in 

danger 

how could he carry out his plans with 
regard to Brian, and if Brian remained 
in England, whether he went to col¬ 
lege or rot, he would be called upon 
to open his pockets pretty freely; and 
be told it was the lad’s own money into 
the bargai-n. If he was fool enough to 
risk so many thousands upon one ven¬ 
ture, and had kept them in his own 
hands by his marriage he had a right to 
keep them. And what if he had secured 
against the loss of his thousands by re¬ 
insurance ? that was a matter of business, 
and concerned neither Brian nor Dr. 
borsylh. And no Dr. Forsyth could 
prevent his sending Brian to sea, and 
once apprenticed—well, there were a 
thousand chances against his claiming 
heirship. 

And under all this a still, small, very 
small voice persecuted him with the 
question could he be wholly blameless 
if past excitement had brought his wife 
into this peril ? and who would be to 
blame if the “frail thread snapped” 
under fresh excitement. 

He had not a very tender conscience, 
but sufficient to send him to his office in 
anything but an amiable frame of mind 
for a model husband and stepfather. 

There was a stiong smell of decidedly 
genuine Havannah in the outer office 
as he entered. 

“ Who has been here ? ” 

It did not make Robert Mason more 


amiable to be told by the clerk that 
a very impatient Captain Some¬ 
body had called, and not finding him 
had gone straightway to a rival ship- 
broker on the other side of Castle-street, 
and that Captain Mawson had been 
there also, raving like a trooper at 
having been kept waiting at Mr. Crowe’s 
half-an-hour over some indentures, and 
that if Mr. Mason was not there in the 
morning at ten o’clock sharp he would 
tear the indentures up and not have the 
lad aboard a ship of his. 

“ Let him tear them up, I’ve changed 
my mind,” muttered the shipbroker as 
he took the morning letters from his 
clerk and went into the inner office with an 
ugly frown on that handsome face of his. 

Sad was the consultation in the 


TO A GIRL. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM CO WEN. B A. 



Tiiine is a precious, glorious heritage— 

Life, and the power of speech, and sympath} r . 
And that which angels prize, the faculty 
Of doing good, and showing to the age 
In which thy lot is cast, the clear fair page 
Of moral goodness and of Christian worth. 

See that thou use it well, and walk the earth 
In sympathy with God ; thy hands engage 
In works of love ; near to the Cross abide, 

For there thy safety lies ; in heart be pure ; 
Should trials come, let patience still endure; 
Give no place to the mother-sin of pride. 

Be gracious in thy speech, love truth and right, 
So shall thy latest days be calm and bright. 


school-room which followed the step¬ 
father’s departure for town, Hesba 
haying considered it her duty to lay the 
opinion of Dr. Mitchell before Brian and 
Mercy, and to supplement it with her 
own that they must be more particular 
to conciliate their step-father if possible, 
for their mother’s sake. 

“But how can we, Hesba?” said 
Brian, cogently. “ You know we are 
not disobedient; it is only he who makes 


us seem so. And I think he put the 
doctor up to saying that, just to frighten 
me into going off to sea quietly.” 

“ Oh, Brian ! don’t say that. Dr. 
Mitchell would never lend himself to 
such a wicked thing.” 

“Well, perhaps not, Hesba; but he 
wouldn’t mind doing it, I know !” 

(Mr. Mason was rarely more than a 
pronoun in the school-room.) 

“ But you wouldn’t go away and leave 
me, and Hesba, would you, Brian ? ” 
cried Mercy in affright, coming up to 
him and looking into his face pitifully 
with her large brown eyes all wet. 

“ Not unless I am forced. I should 
never know what was being done to you, 
or Hesba either, if I was out of the 
way. But only wait till I am a man, and 
then we’ll see ! ” 
Not very expli¬ 
cit this, but Merc)'’ 
looked her satis¬ 
faction. Yet little 
satisfaction would 
there have been for 
anyone of the three 
could they have 
known all Brian 
would have to see 
before his man¬ 
hood came. 

Hesba had been 
turning over her 
desk in quest of 
paper, of which 
they had but a 
scant supply. 
“ Now, Brian, sit 
down and write 
your letter to 
grandma quickly,” 
she said; “tell her 
what I heard, and 
how ill mamma is, 
and what doctor 
says, and ask her 
please to corne. 
i must go to mam¬ 
ma, and will be 
back before you 
have finished.” 

She stole into 
the chamber on 
tiptoe, found her 
mother in a tran¬ 
quil sleep on the 
couch, though 
there was a tear 
on her soft eye¬ 
lash, and went back 
as gently upstairs 

-' to the schoolroom 

with her report. 

“ I think we had better not tell 
mamma of our letter,” suggested Hesba, 
as Brian folded it up; “if she knows 
nothing about it, she cannot get blamed 
for what we have done.” 

“ Aye, and he is sure to question 
mamma if grandma does come,” as¬ 
sented Brian, rising to reach his straw 
hat. “ But what are we to do for a 
postage stamp? We can’t ask the ser¬ 
vants, they would tell.” 
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This was a poser. 

“Write on it, ‘Without a stamp; . 
grandma will understand,” suggested 
Hesba; and then Brian, with the letter 
hidden, sauntered into the garden and 
out of the gate, and, once clear of the 
house, pelted through the hot sun to the 
post-oftice, and came back broiling. 

But the letter was gone, and grandma 

was safe to get it that night. 

****** 

For at least three months Hesba had 
presided at the breakfast table, at first 
as a temporary relief to her mother, 
whose strength was giving way, lat¬ 
terly as her substitute, Mrs. Mason s 
apology for a breakfast being taken in 
bed. There was a calm, self-possessed 
dignity about Hesba which well fitted 
her for the office. She was never flur¬ 
ried, and consequently avoided the cus¬ 
tomary mistakes and accidents of inex- 
perience, and she gave her few brief 
orders with an unassuming natural ease 
and certainty which made rebellion 
against “so young a missis” next to 
an impossibility. 

Even Mercy took her bread and milk 
decorously, lest she should in some way 
compromise her guarantor. 

It was not an easy post, with those 
black eyes of Mr. Mason taking the 
circuit of the table from under their 
bushy brows as if he watched his oppor¬ 
tunity for sarcastic fault-finding. Such 
eyes, waiting on a tongue as keen, are apt 
to take the edge off appetite, in spite of 
snow-white napery, polished silver, rich 
porcelain, and tempting viands; and 
for a long while Brian could never make 
a breakfast sufficient for a growing lad. 

There were naturally some misgivings 
in the breasts of all three as they took 
their places the morning following the 
posting of the letter. 

To their surprise and relief, so self- 
absorbed was their step-father that 
when they rose as usual to salute him on 
his entrance a curt nod was all the 
notice he took. There was no sneer at 
an ill-brushed jacket, a collar awry, a 
fluttering string, a missing button, a re¬ 
fractory curl, a clinking spoon, or falling 
crumbs. They certainly had been extra 
particular, but he was not. He slowly 
swallowed the coffee Hesba poured out, 
and ate a savoury omelette with an air 
of unwonted abstraction, glancing once 
or twice at the marble timepiece on the 
sideboard and then at Brian, apparently 
more from force of habit than of observa¬ 
tion. All at once, as if from some 
change of plan or purpose, he hurried 
his breakfast to a conclusion, almost 
jumped from his seat, pulled down his 
waistcoat, and, as if in desperate haste 
to catch a train, snatched his hat and 
gloves from Brian, calling to Hesba as 
he went, “Tell Dr. Mitchell I regret I 
could not await his visit this morning.” 

No sooner was he fairly out at the 
gate than Mercy clapped her hands and 
Brian cut a caper of delight; even from 
less demonstrative Hesba broke a 
smiling sigh of satisfaction. 

They would have been much less 
satisfied could they have known that 
Mr. Mason had been debating between 
his appointment with Dr. Mitchell and 
that of Captain Mawson, and wherefore ? 


Deliberate in his movements as a rule, 
it chafed Mr. Mason to hurry through 
the heat and dust, take a smart run at 
last, and—miss his train by half-a- 
minute. But it chafed him still more to 
be assailed by the coarse bluster and 
offensive epithets of Captain Mawson on 
the very steps of Mr. Crowe’s office, 
when at length he arrived there some ten 
minutes behind time. The captain had 
evidently been drinking hard all night, 
and the innate brutality of the man was 
visible in his face, heard in his voice, 
as, like bullets from a steam gun, he 
poured forth a volley of oaths, demand- 
in 0 " who Mr. Mason was that he should 
keep him waiting? Why the young 
scamp was not with him t He wasn’t 
going to dance attendance one day after 
another; wasn’t going to the owners to 
sign indentures or anything else till he 
had safe hold of the lad and his share of 
the cash ; winding up by throwing his 
half-smoked end of cigar almost in Mr. 
Mason’s face. 

Little Mr. Crowe hopped about his 
office, papers in hand, in great perturba¬ 
tion, fearing a personal encounter; but 
Mr. Mason was not the man to risk 
his composure or his credit in a fight 
with a drunken skipper. 

With preternatural coolness, therefore, 
he flicked the cigar ashes from his coat, 
and in his cold, incisive tones, which were 
heard through all the other’s bluster, 
said, “ You will not be required to sign 
those indentures, sir; I have changed 
my mind since I entered this office, bor 
the boy’s sake I now decline to send 
him out with you.” 

Without another word Robert Mason 
quitted the lawyer’s office for his own, 
to all appearance as imperturbable agen- 
tleman as when he entered. Yet was 
there considerable agitation beneath the 
surface. He told himself he should be as 
great a brute as Mawson if he were to 
hand over Brian to him after what he had 
seen and heard; and careful, of his 
spotless reputation on ’Change as of his 
spotless raiment, he feared lest his 
private arrangement with the brutal 
captain should ooze out. It was as 
much for his own sake as for the boy’s 
that he had resented the personal 
indignity after such fashion in the 
presence of Crowe and his clerks. 

Yet Robert Mason little thought what 
a service he had rendered his stepson 
when he shouted to him in the syca¬ 
more. Had he met the skipper the 
previous day—when he was somewhat 
less offensive—Brian’s fate would have 
been sealed. 

“I thought your papa would have 
waited until Dr. Mitchell came,” said 
Mrs. Mason to Hesba after the latter 
had assisted her to rise and dress, and 
was helping the faltering feet across the 
landing to the drawing-room, where a 
couch had been drawn near the large 
window for her accommodation. But 
she seemed so fully content to meet the 
medical man alone, that it is just pos¬ 
sible she, too, felt the presence of Mr. 
Mason a restraint. 

As Hesba adjusted her cushions and 
shawl with light and delicate touch, the 
pale mother drew the young face down 
to hers and kissed it. “ You are a dear, 


good girl,” she said; /‘that will do 
nicely. And now where is Brian ? ” 

“ I think he is putting up a swing for 
Mercy in the back garden,” was the 
reply. 

“ And where is Mercy ? I should like 
to see them both.” 

Mercy answered the question in person, 
coming in almost at a run with a handful 
of flowers arranged with much natural 
taste. 

“See, dear mamma, I have gathered 
these for you. Are they not beautiful? 
Here is a moss-rose and a maiden’s 
blush, and here are some lovely little 
roses off the Persian briar ; and here, 
see this white azalea and this blue 
‘ nemophilia,’ Stevens calls it; and sec, 

I have put a border of forget-me-nots all 
round, so that you will be sure to re¬ 
member me.” 

“ Yes, my darling, they are beautiful, 
and very sweet remembrancers ; but I 
am afraid Mr. Mason will not like your 
gathering so many of his flowers.” 

“ Not for yoiij mamma ? ” and Mercy 
opened her eyes. ” Stevens (the gar¬ 
dener) said I might have them.” 

“Ah, little Sunbeam, Stevens does 
not ”— Mrs. Mason checked herself, 
and continued—“Let me give you a kiss 
for your flowers, and then Hesba will put 
them in a vase for my table.” 

Brian was in the room ; a tap at the 
window by Idesba had brought him. A 
faint flush of pleasure overspread the 
mother’s face. “Oh, Brian, my boy, I 
am so pleased to see you,” and a thin 
hand went out to meet his warm clasp, 
as he, too, bent down to meet the ready 
kiss. “I hope you did not think you 
frightened me yesterday?” 

“ I hope I did not, mamma. And 
you must not let us fatigue you this 
morning.” 

“But I want to speak to you about 

something which concerns-” 

“Yes, I know, dear mamma; but you 
really must not talk, and here is the 
doctor’s carriage,” said he, repressing 
his own desire to know more of that 
which concerned him so nearly. 

Hesba was down-stairs and had the 
door open in readiness. Dr. Mitchell 
smiled. 

He saw his patient; saw her with her 
children around her, chatted awhile with 
them on seemingly irrelevant topics, 
elicited that except during vacations, 
the mother saw little of her children, 
that Master Brian, in addition to his 
own studies, was teaching Hesba 
Latin, and drawing to Mercy, conse¬ 
quently could not have much time or 
taste for the reckless exploits on which 
Mr. Mason had laid so much stress, and 
all the while he kept his eye on his 
patient, occasionally, as if in abstraction, 
laying a finger on her pulse. Then he 
dismissed them, bidding Hesba awa.r 
his coming in the sitting-room below; 
where, after a while, he joined her, to 
find that in the meantime two othev 
visitors had arrived who were equally 
anxious to confer with him, and whose 
coming had set Brian and Mercy wild 
with delight, Hesba alone retaining her 
composure, though not less moved. 

Dr. Forsyth was known to Dr. Mitchell 
by repute as the author of one or two 
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recent medical works and a rising - man 
in his profession, and the elder gentle¬ 
man expressed his pleasure at this 
casual meeting, claiming also pre¬ 
knowledge of Mrs. StapTeton, having 
spent an agreeable evening or two with 
Dr. Stapleton at Larch Cottage some 
thirty years before. 

This led to conversation. Dr. Forsyth 
stating that a “rumour” had reached 
Woodside that Mr. Mason was about to 
send his stepson to sea ; and having been 
left guardian to the boy, who was to have 
been articled to him as a pupil, accord¬ 
ing to Captain Stapleton’s will (whichhad 
strangely disappeared), he considered it 
his duty to the boy and to the late captain 
to accompany Mrs. Stapleton thither, 
and ascertain how far “ rumour” was 
correct, and, if correct, to remonstrate 
with the step-father. 

Dr. Mitchell appeared surprised. He 
had understood that Captain Stapleton 
himself wished to make a seaman of the 
lad, and that Master Brian’s hair-breadth 
(•scapes and misconduct were hurrying 
his good mother to the grave. 

•‘Nothing of the kind, sir,” put in 
grandma; “we will call Hesba and 
question her.” And Hesba so questioned 
gave such a different face to Mr. Mason’s 
“ facts,” that Brian shone forth a young 
hero instead of a young ruffian. For 
the “black-eye” previously cited was 
the result of his defence of a little lame 
match-seller, with whose cap and crutch 
a big blackguard of a school-fellow had 
run off; when he spoiled his clothes he 
had saved a child’s life, and so on. 

“Aweel, doctor,” quoth James Forsyth, 
handing his snuff-box to the other, 
“ there is something unco’ questionable 
aboot a stepfather wha wad. send a puir 
lad to sea wi’ an ill name, the whiles 
he holds the stepson’s siller in his hands 
an’ renders nae account.” 

This seemed a new light to Dr. 
Mitchell, who looked grave as he said, 
“Yes, so I think; yet Mr. Mason cer¬ 
tainly told me, and not by any means as 
a secret, that Master Brian was to sail 
this week with a Captain Mawson in 
the Regia.” 

Mrs. Stapleton started to her feet 
aghast. “Oh! you don’t say so ! There 
is not a greater brute in the service. 
Fie could never commit Brian’s boy to 
that wretch.” 

“Aweel, if he does, I’ll make Leever- 
pool too hot to hold him,” was James 
Forsyth’s declaration, after which Dr. 
Mitchell remembered his carriage. 

Poor Mrs. Mason wept on the warm 
bosom of Grandma Stapleton, confiding 
to her the fear she had that Brian was 
to be sent to sea and her own power- 
lcssness to prevent it. “ She was afraid, 
too,” she said, “that Hesba and Mercy 
were not going back to school. That 
Mr. Mason objected to the expense.” 

“ Then I will pay for them,” said 
igandma, “ if he is so mean.” 

She and Mr. Forsyth went away after 
luncheon, leaving behind the promise 
that “ no stone should be left unturned 
to keep Brian from the sea”; and 
carrying away with them the mother’s 
assurance “ that no better or more 
affectionate children ever lived.” 

Before she went, grandma asked 


Flesba if she had ever opened Mercy’s 
bundle whilst it lay in the nursery- 
cupboard ; and, being answered in the 
negative, both by her and Brian, told 
them that Mercy’s sleeve-bands with the 
gold clasps were gone, and must have 
been stolen. She had not missed them 
until she went to put fresh camphor with 
the things. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

Hottentot Preaching.— Air. Campbell, 
the missionary, mentions, in his Travels in 
South Africa , that during his stay at Graaf 
Reynet, Boozak and Cupido, two converted 
Hottentots, frequently addressed the heathen, 
and he gives the following among other speci¬ 
mens of their oratorical powers :— 

“ Before the missionaries,” said Boozak, 
“ came to us, we were ignorant of every thing 
as you now are. I thought then I was the 
same as a beast; that when I died there 
would be an end of me; but after hearing 
them, I found I had a soul that must be happy 
or miserable for ever. Then I became afraid 
to die; I was afraid to take a gun into my 
hand lest it should kill me, or to meet a ser¬ 
pent lest it should bite me. I was then afraid 
to go to the hills to hunt lions or elephants 
lest they should devour me. But when I 
heard of the Son of God having come into 
the world to die for sinners, all that fear went 
away. I took my gun again, and without 
fear of death went to hunt lions, and tigers 
and elephants.” 

A Love Poem. 

A WELL-SELECTED piece ofpoctiy will often 
break the ice of conventionality for a bashful 
swain. The following stanzas express the 
feelings of an ardent lover, and show the 
beautiful unison and consistency of our lan¬ 
guage at the same time :— 

“ My feelings I’d write, 

But they cannot be wrote; 

Ah, who can indite 

What was never indote! 

And, my love, I hasten to plight—the first that 
I’ve plote. 

For thee I would weave 

Songs that seldom are wove; 

And deeds I’d achieve 
Which no man achove. 

And for me you never should grieve as for you 
I have grove. 

I’m as worthy a catch 
As ever was caught; 

Oh, your answer I watch 
As a man never waughb, 

And we’d make the most elegant match that 
ever was maught. 

Let my longings not sink— 

I would die if they sunk. 

Oh, I ask you to think, 

As you never have thunk ; 

And our fortunes and lives let us link as no 
lives could be lunk.” 

TV. T. $fjirchant. 

The Result of a False Accusation.— 
The Editor of the Philosophical Magazine 
relates a circumstance that came within his 
own knowledge many years ago in Scotland. 
Some silver spoons having been mislaid, were 
supposed to have been stolen, and an expres¬ 
sion fell from one of the family which was 
either intended, or was so understood by a 
young lady who acted as governess to the 
female children, that she had taken them. 
When the young lady rose the next morning 
her hair, which before was dark, was found to 
have changed to a pure white during the 
night. The spoons were afterwards found 
where the mistress of the family had herself 
deposited them. 


The Right View of Life. —A sunny, 
cheerful view of life—resting on truth and 
fact, co-existing with practical aspiration ever 
to make things, men, and self better than 
they are—that, I believe, is the true, healthful 
poetry of existence. All other poetiy of 
feeling, however delicate and beautiful, is only 
sickly; the mawkish feeling, which sees more 
beauty in unnatural consumption than in the 
ruddy glow of exercise.— Rev. F. W. Robert¬ 
son. 

Answers (page 200). 

Hidden Word, Six Letters.—M other. 

Answers to Hidden Towns.—i. 
Brighton. 2. Andover. 3. Dover. 4. 
London. 

Answers to Hidden Names.— 1. Mary. 
2. Edward. 3. Dora. 4. Helen. 

Double Acrostic. 

One who deals in mysteries. One of 
Shakespeare’s characters. Something from 
which wise men like to keep free, and yet 
they never wish to be without. Something to 
be avoided. A frightful mythical being. A 
beverage mentioned in classic story. The 
initials and finals give the names of two 
poets. 

Buried Literary Works. 

1. Flis master said, with sympathy, “Pat, 
I assure you, I feel deeply for you.” 2. She 
did not see me until I advanced. 3. When 
you go to Witham let me liear from you. 

Why Sculpture should not be 
Coloured. —In explanation of the incom¬ 
patibility of sculpture and colour, it is to be 
observed that with sculpture as with literature, 
something must be left to the imagination. 
Wax figures fail in this respect, hence they 
are not works of art.— Schopenhauer. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

A Good and Quickly-Made Cake.— 
Take the yolks of four eggs, three spoonfuls 
of sugar, the same of flour, about two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, and the juice of half a small 
lemon. Beat the whites of three eggs into a 
stiff froth, and mix them with the yolks, flour, 
etc. Put the whole into a well-buttered tin, 
and bake for fifteen minutes in a quick oven. 

Inicstains from Linen, to Remove.— 
Bessie writes that a safe method is to damp 
the linen, to rub a little essential salt of 
lemons, which is a white powder, on the 
stained part until the black stain disappears. 
Rinse in clear cold wuter and dry in the sun, 
or before a fire. 

Parkin.—Confectioner’s Receipt. 

A 1J lb. of oatmeal, 1J lb. of flour, -J ib. 
of sugar, two tea-spoonfuls of carbo¬ 
nate of soda, and the following spices 
well mixed together: -J- oz. carraway seeds, 
1 oz. grated ginger, -A oz. pounded allspice, 
one nutmeg finely grated, and a pinch of 
cayenne. Mix all these ingredients thoroughly 
and add 3 ozs. of candied lemon peel, cut into 
chips; then melt 2 lbs. of treacle and lb. of 
butter together, and stir in whilst warm. Put 
the paste thus formed into well-buttered square 
tins, two inches deep, and bake thoroughly in 
a moderate oven. If too hot, the parkin 
burns easily. The paste should be from if in. 
to 2 in. deep. 

Household Receipt for Parkin. 

3 lbs. of oatmeal, 3 ozs. candied lemon peel 
in chips, -J lb. of sugar, -J oz. carraway seeds, 
and 1 oz. of grated ginger. Mix as above, 
with 2 lbs. of treacle and 1 lb. of butter 
melted together, and bake as directed in 
confectioner’s receipt. 

This cake is eaten in Lancashire and the 
West of Yorkshire on the 5th of November. 
It is a thoroughly wholesome article, and a 
slice of it is often as valuable as a mild dose of 
medicine when eaten for supper by a child. 










ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



RULES. 

/. No charge is made for answeringquestions. 

II. All correspondents to give initials or pseu¬ 
donym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No direct answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. All questions must be brief\ clearly worded, 
written upon one side of the paper only , and 
addressed to the Editor of HAve. Girl’s Own Paper, 
56, Paternoster-row , London , Ii.C. 

VI. No addresses of jit ms, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement will be 
inserted. 

N.B. Answers, as a rule, are published about a 
month after the question reaches the Editor . 


DRESS. 

Ruby. —If your evening dress be of a dark brown 
colour—not well selected for “a brunette”—wc 
recommend you to wear, or trim it with, old-gold, 
a combination much worn at present. _ 

Blue -Stocking. —You may dispense with cuffs and 
frilling at the wrists if you wear gold or silver 
bracelets. 

T.S.S.—Benzine is a good cleaner of any greased 
material, but we should advise your sending your 
sealskin jacket to a furrier. 

Rowena. —Wc think that a girl of seventeen or 
eighteen is too young to wear a cap in the evening. 
No pattern would be required if you wished to 
make one. You need only to bend a piece of 
ribbon-wire round your head, and cover it with a 
loose crown of velvet or other material, and then 
tack on an edging of lace as deep as may be 
becoming. 

Forget-me-not. —Turn to our “ Dress of the Month 
for some pretty illustrations of collars.. 

D.A.—Muslin handkerchiefs trimmed with deep lace 
arc still worn for full evening dress, and Grecian 
bands and fillets in the hair. See “ Dress for the 
Month.” 

Lucie. — You could procure the jerseys at a draper’s 
shop. They arc made in three sizes. 

COOKERY. 

Forget-me-not. —Consult the answer in No. 0 for 
our full directions for making toffee. You have 
stirred it too much if it “ sugared.” 

Li ar.—1. For making gingerbread, take i^lbs. flour, 

1 lb. treacle, jib. butter, ; [lb. brown sugar, ioz. 
ginger, £oz. ground allspice, 1 teaspoonful of car¬ 
bonate of soda, I pint of warm milk, and 3 eggs. 
Mix the flour, ginger, and allspice together, warm 
the butter, and add it and the treacle to them, 
stirring all well. Dissolve the carbonate of soda 
in the milk and whisk the eggs well, making the 
whole into a smooth dough. Pour it into a buttered 
tin. and bake for one hour. Just before it is done 
brush over the top with the yolk of an egg, beaten 
up with a little milk. 2. The recipe tor Scotch 
short-bread is as follows Beat :1b. of butter into 
a cream, and add gradually to it 2lbs. of flour, {lb. 
of white sugar, h oz. sweet almonds, and some 
candied orange-peel. Work the paste till quite 
smooth, and divide it into six parts. Roll each into 
a square cake of about an inch thick, and place 
every one on a separate piece of paper for baking. 
Prick the top and pinch it all round, and bake in 
the oven for 25 minutes. 

A Subscriber. —For Italian macaroni boil : {lb. 
macaroni in salt and water till quite tender. Pour 
over it a pint of hot brown gravy, and cover the top 
with grated Parmesan cheese. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

Forget-me-not. —For cleaning any marble take 20z. 
of common soda, 1 oz. pumicc-stone, and 1 oz. 
chalk. Powder them finely, rub all over the marble, 
leave for a few hours, and wash off with soap and 
water. 

An Elder Daughter, Annie, Mrs. Young, and 
Craven Lodge. — All four correspondents write to 
inquire about the “ black enamel ” paint for stain¬ 
ing chairs, which can be obtaiued at any artists’ 
colourmen. 

Amethyst, Margaret Garrett, and Mrs. Young 
are referred to Rules 4 and 6. 
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Annie.— 1. To clean the whip-cord portion of your j 
cane basket try pipeclay, such as that used for 
cleaning soldiers’belts and gloves. You can brush I 
it off when dry, and with a small badger’s hair 
brush might sweep it off the black canes and little 
interstices of the platting. 2. We are already over¬ 
stocked with material for our magazine, but thank 
you for your kind note. 

An Anxious Housekeeper.— i. We have no recipe 
to give you for restoring a shabby wax cloth. 2. 
Wall-paper can be cleaned by rubbing it down 
with bread. 

ART. 

Helena.— See answers to “ A ” and “ Fraga.” 
Louisa.— We advise you to procure a small manual 
of instruction in flower-painting, which will tell all 
about the back-grounds. In answer to your ques¬ 
tion as to whether you could compete for the prize, 
we advise you to do so. Even if you fail this time, 
you will have the pleasure of knowing that your 
work, if at all worth looking at, was not thrown 
away, but was contributed to a hospital, and was 
giving pleasure to some poor, little, suffering child. 
Think chiefly of this, all the time that you are 
painting, and you will find it pleasant work. 

RECREATION. 

Persevering. —Have you no young friends who would 
give you a few lessons? You would learn most 
easily by watching them, and they could explain 
the figures. 

One of Six. —There are plenty of little shilling books, 
easily procurable at any booksellers’, on the subject 
of children’s plays. 

WORK. 

Clara FI.—The cover of a gentleman’s shaving-case 
may be made of any material you like—of cloth, 
braided or embroidered; of silk, satin, or velvet 
cloth; or of American cloth, lined with silk and 
bound with ribbon. The ordinary size is eight 
inches by sixteen ; one side only be ornamented. 
Seven pieces of diaper, a little smaller than the 
cover, are to be hemmed and placed inside, with a 
button-hole worked in the centre of each. They 
are in this way' fastened to the case, and one can 
be used every morning. 

Foggy.— There is no difficulty in making a square 
shawl, of Eis-wool, in crochet work. Makoachain 
for the centre of twelve stitches, work the crochet 
round it, and at each third stitch make a chain of 
two or three, in proportion to the size of the shawl. 
Continue in this way, working round and round, 
making a row of holes down the divisions of each 
quarter. 

A Schoolgirl, Annie J. S., and Thimble. —The 
embroidery of the night-dress may be purchased, 
and the calico washed before being madc-up. It 
may be cut from a pattern, and square yokes arc 
permissible. No crochet trimmings admitted. 

Emily E. E. —To make a rattling inside the baby’s ■ 
ball you might insert a pill-box, or small tin box, 
containing a few shot or buttons. A knitted ball 
would be more of the style 3 ou require. 

X. Y. X.—We do not know where you could obtain 
lessons in millinery, unless by making arrange¬ 
ments at some respectable shop. Possibly' one of 
the assistants might have time to give you lessons 
of an evening after her work was done. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Snowdrop. —Try warm food instead of cold, also 
Indian corn and oats, for your poultry. This kind 
of food will very likely make them begin laying 
again. 

May Tut B.-We are obliged by your offer of poetry, 
riddles, and stories, but are quite over-stocked. 

INI. M. G.—It will cost you about as much to buy a 
harp as a piano. A good second-hand one would 
“ last your life,” for the strings only have to be 
renewed. 

Lucretia.— 1. Wc believe that the idea that the 
Government will allow two shillings for every old 
one stamped with the lion’s head is one of numerous 
myths on a par with the supposed value of old 
post age-stdSnps and of Queen Anne’s farthings. 2. 
You had better make enquiries for yourself about 
a binder. We do not give space for answers to 
such uninteresting and unsuitable questions. 

E. T. N. N. A.—1. We do not prescribe “ charms” 
for the curing of any complaints. The usual method 
adopted for removing warts is to touch them with 
lunar caustic or aromatic vinegar daily. 2. Your 
writing needs correction. Take some pretty' and 
legible model, and copy it carefully every day, so as 
to form your hand by degrees. 

Sally. — The meaning of “ cf.” is ‘‘compare.” It is 
an abbreviation of the Latin 11 conferf —compare 
the assertion with the quotation. 

A Lover of “The Girl’s Own Paper.”—B lushing 
will subside in course of years; there is no cure 
except self-forgetfulness. 

Nelly St. Clare. —The Secretary of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Commission, Cannon-row, Westminster, 
would be the best person to whom you might apply 
for Governmental shorthand, or stenographic 
clerkships. 

An* Inquirer. —We hardly know what the shade of 
John Bun van would say if it could read your 
1 enquiry as'to “whether the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 


were a novel.” Procure it, and judge for yourself; 
this you evidently have not as yet done. But in 
case you have, I may tell you that it is an allegory 
or parabolic story, of which we have the first 
examples in the Holy Scriptures. 

Mary. —Lemon juice and glycerine mixed, and it loo 
strong, diluted with rose-water, is sometimes a cure 
for freckles. 2. Answers to correspondents arc 
generally printed within the month. 

Crutches. —The stain of “ Condy’s Fluid ” is more 
of the character of a burn, and wc have no recipe 
to offer for its removal. 

Eva.—W e cannot recommend any depilatories. 

A. S. K.—Your handwriting is fairly good, but your 
spelling is bad. Law-copying (not “coping”) may 
perhaps be obtained by personal enquiry in lawyers' 
offices in your own neighbourhood. But you will 
have to be taught, for one mistake will spoil a whole 
document. 

Frank. —You will certainly require a few lessons in 
Italian, on account of the pronunciation, which you 
cannot learn alone. Your instructor will recom¬ 
mend the most suitable vocabularies and grammar. 
G. E.—We cannot give addresses of music publishers, 
as they w'ould be advertisements. We have given 
this answer many' times already. 

Fanny —Your enquiry* respecting the making of an 
electric telegraph machine, is so expressed as to be 
utterly unintelligible. We advise you to devote a 
little time to learning your English grammar. There 
is not a single instance of punctuation in your 
letter. If you wish to manufacture such a machine 
you should take lessons of some mechanic. 
A.R.O.I.—We regret that we do not give instruc¬ 
tions in book-binding, which, like most trades, 
requires some appliances of its own. A lesson or 
two would be sufficient to give an idea. 2. A bu t - 
tered biscuit with cayenne pepper sprinkled upon ii, 
or two thin slices of bread and butter so sprinkled, 
and put together sandwich fashion, will often 
relieve a bilious headache. 

Min.— 1. Try cutting the ends of the stems, and 
scaling them up with sealing-wax, to prevent 
their bleeding. 2. The competitions are designed 
for girls of every country and position, whether 
subscribers to the publication or not. 

An Elder Sister. —Wc do not consider that ques¬ 
tions such as yours, respecting matrimony, conic 
within the limits of our correspondence. 

Florence writes to say r that “she would be glad to 
be informed how to earn her living; that she has 
read all that has been put in The Girl’s Own 
Paper, but it is not the kind of thing for her.” As 
Florence gives us no information with respect to 
her acquirements, her natural gifts, nor her posit ion 
in life, it is quite impossible for us to give her any 
further suggestions. 

Blue-Stocking. —1. See answer to “ Homcdalc ” 
in No. 7 of this paper. 2. We cannot recommend 
special soaps ; those having the least alkali are the 
best. 3. We know of no magazine to which 
amateurs might contribute. 4. 1 he prizes will be 
paid in money. 

Shamrock. —See answer to “ Blue-Stocking.” 

Lily Grey. —We are not able to give you any* infor¬ 
mation about skating clubs. You should inquire 
amongst your own acquaintances. They are got up 
by various circles of friends respectively residing 
in the same neighbourhood. 

Dorothy. —1. See answer to “Lily S.” in No. H. 
A little chalk should be rubbed on the mildewed 
spots after a previous application of a little white 
soap. 2. The 3rd of March, 1862, was a Monday. 
Wayie. —1. Wc never before heard that “a dark 
gentleman was the best person to be let in first on 
Now Year’s morning.” 2. People “sit up to see tie 
old year out and the new comem,” because,being a 
solemn event (these successive periods marking, like 
so many footsteps, their progress towards the close 
of life in this world), they make use of the occasion 
for prayer and serious reflection. On this account 
special services arc held in places of worship. 
Ice.—W c are very sorry that we are unable to give 
you yny satisfactory advice as to supplementing 
your present earnings. You would not be ‘eligible 
for any work in “ law copy ing,” an account of y*our 
handwriting, which is very bad; and the compo¬ 
sition of your letter is not even grammatical. 
Surely y*ou could improve both. "We do not write 
private letters. 

Margaret Garrett.—S ee latter part of the reply to 
“ A. S. R.,” No.. 9, Girl’s Own Paper. 

Gipsy. —1. See answer to “ Spring Flowers” in No. o, 
G. O. P. 2. If you wish to know “ how to make 
every one love vou,” we can only advise you to bo 
sweet-tempered, unselfish, and watchful to help, 
and to be kind to all around you. But your un¬ 
selfishness must not lead you to self-neglect—that 
is, to be untidy and careless of your appearance—a 
mistake into which many well-meaning and excel¬ 
lent people fall, rendering themselves objects of 
pity* and repulsion to Others. 


The Publishers cannot undertake to post 
numbers of The Girl’s Own Paper weekly from 
the office. If there is any difficulty in procuring the 
magazine of local agents, the Monthly Parts will 
be forwarded on receipt of P.O. Order or stamps for 
7s. 3d. for twelve months, or 3s. iod. for six months 
(in advance). P.O. Orders should be made payable 
to Tosepii Tarn, 56, Paternoster Row, London, to 
whom all business letters also should be addressed. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 

“ The water-carts have begun again 
a sure sign that summer is coming.” 

Little Girl's Letter from Brighton, 

LITTLE GIRL TO THE BIRDS. 

Ho ! swallows, that from foreign parts 
Your summer tale are bringing, 

Know that the Brighton water-carts 
An earlier tune are singing. 

IIo ! cuckoos, pipe your blithest strain, 
And ply your swiftest feather, 

But marvel not if all in vain 

You chant of bright Spring weather. 

Ho ! nightingales, we shall not need 
Henceforth your annual story ; 

The water-carts, ’tis well agreed, 

Have stolen all your glory. 

You signs of Spring ! go play your part 
Where men will care about ye : 

Our signs of Spring are water-carts, 
And we can do without ye. 


THE BIRDS’ REPLY. 

Thanks for the warning, maiden fair, 
We will not haunt your city : 

Have water-carts, for aught we care, 
And henceforth spare your ditty. 

Your carts, too—bid them spare their 
fears 

That we shall land at Brighton ; 
We’ve looked in vain these thousand 
years 

For tree or bush to light on ! H. d. 
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ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

ZARA looked haughty and determined 
as with glowing eyes and rapid enuncia¬ 
tion she gave forth her ideas. 

“Zara, you mistake. If Miss Venn 
consents to call on you, she will do so 
at my request, and visit you as my friend. 
You will be sure to like her; she is the 
best, the sweetest, the truest-hearted 
girl in the world.” 

“ Your sweetheart, I suppose, sir ? ” 

“No, Zara, not my sweetheart; she 
never will be that.” 

Paul repented of his words the moment 
they were spoken. A hot flush rose to 
his brow, and Zara’s quick eyes noted it. 

“ I wonder she is not, as you think so 
much of the vicar’s daughter.” 

“ I think more than I can express of 


her, and that is the reason I can almost 
promise she will accede to my wish, and 
visit you. Shall you be at home in the 
afternoon ? ” 

“I’m sure to be—stitching away to 
make up for the time I am wasting now. 
I don’t often take long walks with Lon¬ 
don gentlemen.” 

“Good-bye, Zara.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Tench. I shall look 
out for you, and that lovely young lady, 
that is nnt your sweetheart, you know. 
And now, if I break down in the middle 
of my new song to - night, it won’t 
matter so much, as you won’t be there 
to criticise. I shall tell Dan Drayton, 


whoplays my accompaniments, to thump 
away at the piano, and rattle off some 
runs, or strike a few loud chords, if lie 
sees me going on a wrong track.” 

Paul turned away with a deep sigh, 
and a heart heavy as lead. 



[All rights resowed.) 


“RF. LISTENED ATTENTIVELY. ” 
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Whatever faults he had seen in Miss 
Keith, and they were neither few nor 
slight, he set them down in an indirect 
second-cause manner to his own account, 
for had he not, all his life long, been en¬ 
joying advantages that were the girl’s 
bv right ? 

" Had the money been spent on her, 
very different would she have been in 
position and manner! There was a 
fastness, an exaggerated attempt at 
style about her, that offended his fas¬ 
tidious taste. But he believed from his 
very heart Zara was honest and guileless 
as any true lady in the land. Had he 
not felt thoroughly convinced of this he 
would never for a moment have dreamt 
of bringing her in contact with Annis— 
pure, peerless Annis ! 

Pondering thus, Paul rambled out on 
the sands again. The transient lull in 
the storm was over; it had been gather¬ 
ing up its forces gradually, and had now 
reached a considerable height, as the 
sun went down shrouded with angry red 
clouds. 

What a restless vast the Seabright 
waters seemed! The wavefe seethed 
and pitched and rolled sullenly in on the 
shore in dense, leaden-coloured masses, 
fringed with white foam. They dashed 
high up on the rocks in vast up-heaved 
cataracts of splash and spray and fury. 

The fishermen had drawn their boats 
far up on the beach^ for the night, 
and gone home. Noisy sea birds 
shrieked to one another as they flapped 
their great wings and flew inland, and a 
low, wild moan, far out at sea, told of a 
still more angry confusion raging out 
there. 

But the commotion of the elements 
seemed only in unison with Paul’s 
troubled thoughts. His heart was 
tuned to a minor key. He drew his hat 
close down on his brows, and paced to 
and fro, musing wearily, until the leaden 
hue of the sky had turned to blackness. 

Courage came to him in that fierce 
conflict with himself. Courage and light, 
such as the true-hearted alone ex¬ 
perience, such as God gives us when 
earth’s shadows are pressing heavily on 
the soul, and we strive to look, in faith, 
beyond the gloom. Paul could have 
exclaimed with the poet Faber—• 

“ But if this weariness hath come 
A present from on High, 

Teach me to find the hidden wealth 
That in its depths may lie. 

“ So in this darkness I may learn 
To tremble and adore, 

To sound my own vile nothingness, 
And thus to love Thee more.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

A REQUEST. 

Paul Tench returned to the lodgings 
at an hour unusual to him of late. His 
erratic habits had become so fixed that 
Annis never knew when to expect him 
home. On this evening tea was over, 
and the tea-things removed. 

Annis was standing at the window in 
the twilight, looking at a “real storm,” 
such as inland folk appreciate, the night 
closing like a pall over a waste of 
troubled waters. 


The room was in shadow, but Paul’s 
auick glance detected many large 
packages scattered about on tables, 
sofas, and chairs, and a general look of 
confusion in the apartment. 

Then he discovered Annis, half hidden 
by the curtains of the window. She 
started when she saw him, for she had 
not heard his step. 

“You are early to-night, Paul. I will 
ring for your tea.” 

“ Don’t, Annis ; at least not yet. Are 
you alone ? ” 

“ Yes. Papa has gone upstairs to sit 
with poor Fred, who has had a dreadful 
attack of his old complaint to-day. We 
thought he would have died, and sent 
out in all haste for the doctor.” 

“ Hdw sorry I am ! Is he better ?” 

“ A little, but dreadfully weak. The 
doctor says we must leave Seabright. I 
have been packing all the afternoon.” 

“ Why must you leave ? ” 

“The cold rough winds are bad for 
Fred, so we start tor London to-morrow 
night. Shall you return with us ? ” 

She had turned on the gas and walked 
towards the window as she asked the 
question—looking out at the storm. 

Paul did not answer for a minute, then 
his words came out hesitatingly. 

“ I hardly know about going back so 
soon. I must be guided by circum¬ 
stances, but I should prefer returning 
with you if possible.” 

“ Should you ? ” 

“Annis, 1 wish to ask a great favour 
of you.” 

“ Do you, Paul ? ” 

“A favour I would not venture to 
name were I not sure your kind heart 
will lead you to do a kind action.” 

“ Indeed! Perhaps you judge me too 
favourably ? ” 

“ I do not, Annis, and though my re¬ 
quest may startle you, I will not hesi¬ 
tate. I want you to call on a person 
with whose name, even, you are unac¬ 
quainted- Zara Meldicott Keith. She 
is a singer at a low place, called the 
‘ Harmony Music Hall,’ and 1 ask your 
help to win the girl from her present 
mode of life and associations.” 

“ I suspect you ask more than lies in 
any one’s power to accomplish.” 

“ 1 don’t think so, Annis. The girl is 
young and innocent, so there is every 
hope for her.” 

“Paul, I never expected to see you 
fascinated by the wiles of a designing¬ 
singing girl.” retorted Annis, bitterly. 

“ Nor am I fascinated ; you mistake. 
Why do you say this, Annis ? Well 
may they call women the bitterest foe 
women can have, since the best and 
purest of her sex will not withhold a 
taunt, will not put forth a hand to suc¬ 
cour a sister.” 

“ I did not say I would not.” 

“Then grant me this favour, and 
come with me and call on poor Zara.” 

“ Poor Zara ! Don’t you think Mrs. 
Ashley would have been the best sort of 
person to patronise your singing girl ? 
She is older and wiser than I am.” 

“ I would not have her interfere for 
worlds. She would drive me mad with 
her persistent questions and foolish 
| surmises. Besides, she has gone to 
; London.” 


“ I am not fond of mysteries,” said 
Annis, coldly. 

“Nor am I. But there are circum¬ 
stances connected with this matter 1 
cannot explain, and deep, cogent, for¬ 
cible reasons that make my interest 
in Miss Keith a part of my very life. 
Annis, this is no foolish fancy of mine, but 
an obligation I dare not refuse to carry¬ 
out. It is my positive duty to aid the 
girl, and to place her in a different posi¬ 
tion. I appeal to your highest feelings, 
to your Christian charity, to help me. 
Has it come to this between us that 1 
plead in vain ? ” 

His voice trembled with emotion ; he 
laid his hand on hers, but she moved 
gently aside, and said gravely, 

“ If papa will sanction my calling on 
Miss Keith I will do so.” 

“Thank you. You load me with a 
debt of gratitude I can never repay. 
Zara must go to London. I will place 
her in a good school; she shall have 
the best masters, the best education 
that can be had. Sometimes you will 
see her, Annis, will you not ? Your 
example will help her on, and I may yet 
see poor Zara a true English lady. You 
don’t think it too late to expect this, do 
you ? ’ ’ 

“ I have never seen Miss Keith.” 

“ She is a mere child in years, only 
seventeen—not too old to learn ? ” 

“Not in most cases; but I should 
imagine Miss Keith has already had 
some experience of the world.” 

“ She must unlearn all that experience, 
Annis. It has been false, unwholesome, 
injurious. Please God, we shall save 
I her,” he added fervently. 

“It is to be hoped so, for her own 
sake.” 

I “I cannot tell you how anxious I am 
for her good.” 

Annis walked across the room im- 
j patiently. She had heard enough of 
this girl, seen enough of Paul’s anxiety. 

■ It seemed to banish every other feeling 
from his heart—to change his words, 
his thoughts, his very looks, to make 
him “the ver} r reverse of himself.” 

i ‘ Where are you going, Annis ? ” 

“ To Fred; he will be expecting me.” 

“Is not his father with him ? ” 
i “Yes; but he likes to have me also. 

; Josh will bring up your tea ; and you 
1 won’t mind pouring it out yourself, will 
you, Paul?” 

“I will take your absence as a deserved 
punishment for staying away so late.” 

Annis did not go direct to Fred’s 
room. First she went to her own 
chamber at the top of the house. She 
locked the door, drew down the blind, 
buried her face in the bed-clothes, while 
a storm of sobs swept over her. 

It was weak of her—“detestable of 
her,” as she herself pronounced judg¬ 
ment ; but how could she help it ? 

Paul’s revelation had taken her by 
surprise. It was a bitter awakening 
from the dream of love, the hope of 
happiness she had been cherishing in 
her heart. True, she had thought hard 
things of him lately. She had been 
puzzled beyond measure at his behaviour, 
but now the explanation had come it 
seemed ten times worse than she had 
ever anticipated. 















To think Paul—the wise, sedate, 
fastidious Paul—could be so deluded as 
to be led to the verge of blind infatua¬ 
tion by the arts and graces of this 
designing, doubtless “pretty,” singing 
girl ! 

In olden times wily sirens on the 
sunny coast of Italy are said to have 
lured brave, stern mariners on to destruc¬ 
tion by the music of their sweet, deceitful 
voices. 

The moral of the ancient fable was 
revived in this instance. Paul Tench 
'was being lured on by Zara Meldicott 
Keith’s warbles at the “ Harmony Music 
Hall.” 

How thoroughly lie had changed 
already ! Where was his sympathy, his 
friendship ? He had set her feelings 
and scruples at nought; all he wanted 
now was her help to bring forward this 
:new idol—and an earthen, common¬ 
place idol it must be ! 

One thing was certain. Paul must never 
know how bitterly she felt his desertion. 
Her self-respect, her woman’s pride, her 
true courage forbade it. No fear of her 
faltering any more ; she must not give 
way to weakness again. 

She would call on this Zara, as Paul 
wished, and neither by word nor look 
would show how distasteful the task was 
to her. 

Fred was lying on the pillow, his face 
haggard, his very lips blanched from 
the intensity of the pain through which 
he had passed. His white transparent 
hand was resting on the scarcely whiter 
■coverlet of the bed. 

The vicar was sitting by his side. He 
had been reading aloud until Fred had 
fallen into a doze. 

Annis walked softly towards the bed. 

“ Is he asleep, papa ? ” 

“ Yes, resting nicely. Now you have j 
■come I will go and finish packing my j 
books. How books gather, to be sure ! i 
I brought a few dozen down to Scab right, j 
•and now I have a great case full. I 
hardly know how to find room for 
them.” 

“ Why do you buy so many, papa ? ” 

“ True, that is a question I often ask 
myself; but I cannot resist when I see 
good second-hand bargains.” 

The vicar closed the door softly as he 
went out, and Annis seated herself in 
the chair beside the bed. 

Fred seemed to be still sleeping, and 
she was startled when he said abruptly, 

“Annis, you are not happy. There 
are tears on your eye-lashes.” 

She wiped them away quickly. 

“ Are you feeling better, Fred ? ” 

“ A little. Patched up again for 
awhile, I suppose. Tell me why you 
have been crying.” 

“I have not admitted the fact yet,” 
replied she, trying to smile. 

“The fact remains, all the same. 
Who is down in the drawing-room ?” 

“ Only Paul Tench. I have just sent 
him some tea. Will you have a cup ? ” 

thanks, no. Then Paul Tench has 
been making you cry.” 

“Hush, Fred—don’t, dear! 'Indeed, 

1 would much rather talk of any other 
subject,” replied Annis, her lip quiver¬ 
ing, her eyes filling again. 

“Do you think I am blind? I can 
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see you arc worrying yourself, and fret¬ 
ting and grieving about a man who is 
not worthy of you.” 

“ Fred, don’t talk in that way.” 

“ I must speak out. Paul is making 
an idiot ot himself about some singer he 
has met down here. He is no "friend 
of mine now, and I shall tell him so.” 

“Don’t judge him harshly, dear.” 

“Your own opinion is not favourable, 
or }'ou would not have been crying. I 
wish I was strong, like Walter is ; I 
would soon bring Master Paul to his 
senses. But what can I do—a weak, 
stricken-down, helpless invalid ? ” 

“You can be silent about it, Fred. 
There are some things one cannot help, 
and we must try to bear them pa¬ 
tiently.” 

“Ah! yes, we need patience. Life 
seems full of trial, mental and bodily,” 
added Fred, as he tossed his head rest- 
| lessly on his pillow. 

“ We know Where to g*o for strength, 
j don’t we, my poor darling? ” 

“Yes, we know, Annis. But I fear 
I we are apt to trust too much to our own 
j strength, and it fails us, and so we get 
I hurt and feeble and weary.” 

“ Shall I read to ) r ou ? ” 

“Yes, Annis. Read me my f Essay- 
on Ancient Coins.’ It is quite finished, 
ready for the publisher, and perhaps I 
may get a good sum for it-—who knows ? 
Flere is the key of my desk.” 

Annis took out the precious manu¬ 
script, and, with a voice rather unsteady 
at first, but that soon grew firm, and 
low, and musical, she went through the 
“Essay” to the very end. 

We all have our dreams; and Fred’s 
dream was to be an author. From the 
time he had been laid aside from active 
work, two years ago, he had been seized 
with the desire of writing for the press. 
It would amuse him, and keep him from 
being altogether a burden on his father, 
he said. 

He had begun many manuscripts on 
many subjects, but the usual experience 
with him was that when he was half 
through his task a severe fit of illness 
would seize him, and then his papers 
would be laid aside, his train of thought 
disturbed or forgotten. In his “ essay ” 
he had persevered to the end, though 
that very perseverance, more than con¬ 
firmed the fact that his mental powers 
had faded in sympathy with his bodily^ 
strength. The last chapters of the 
“essay” were blurred and blotted, the 
sentences were abrupt, the meaning in¬ 
volved and indistinct. His thoughts 
had lost their vigour and freshness, and 
it was evident there was no more of the 
world’s work for him either with brain 
or hands. 

For the first time Fred realised this. 
He listened attentively until Annis had 
finished the last word, then turned his 
pale face towards her, and said, with a 
deep sigh, “ Lock up the manuscript; I 
shall never have it published. It has ! 
been labour lost, Annis.” 

“ Don’t say that.. You may be able to 
improve it by and by. But let me read 
something that will give peace, and 
bring no care with it.” 

She turned to the page which has 
lightened the burden of many a weary 


and heavy-laden spirit, and then she 
sang one of the sweet hymns which they 
had learned as children together, and left 
her dear brother tranquil and comforted. 

(To be continued .) 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

he funeral of 
Edward caused 
division to spring up 
between the Queen 
and her sister,Yvlary 
wishing Elizabeth to 
attend mass with 
her for the repose of 
their brother’s 
soul, which she 
u£ refused to do. 

The Imperial 
ambassadors urged decided 
steps to be taken with her at 
once, to which Mary replied 
“she was already ‘thinking of 
sending her from Court,” and 
despatched one messenger after 
another to urge Elizabeth to 
be present at mass; but she 
continued firm in her refusal. 

At last the Queen told her 
clearly she must either yield 
or quit the Court; and then, 
after exhausting every means 
of resistance, Elizabeth at¬ 
tended mass on the 8th 
September. Although Mary was still urged 
by the Imperial ambassadors to secure Eliza¬ 
beth’s person secretly to avoid her forming a 
nucleus for the Protestant party to rally 
round, she appeared satisfied with her out¬ 
ward submission, and called her “ good sister, 
led her by the hand in all the great as¬ 
semblies,” and made her piesents of many 
valuable jewels ; but Noailles says she refused 
to adorn herself with them. 

When Mary passed through the City of 
London on 30th September, Elizabeth and 
Anne of Cleves rode behind her litter in a car 
covered with cloth of silver, both dressed in. 
robes of a similar material, and followed by 
eight princesses, sixty-six ladies on horseback, 
and'a crowd of lords and gentlemen. At the 
coronation, Elizabeth was placed next to the 
Queen, as also at the banquet, and at a 
farewell entertainment to the envoys of - 
Charles Y. 

On the 6th December, 1553, Elizabeth left 
London for her house in Ashridge, in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, attended by 500 gentlemen on 
horseback, forming quite a demonstration in 
her favour. 



When Mary had decided on marrying 
Philip of Spain, she wrote to inform her sister 
of her intention ; and when Sir Thomas 
Wyatt’s insurrection broke out, she summoned 
her to her presence, alleging that she might be 
in danger from the rebels at Ashridge, and 
promising her a cordial reception. But 
Elizabeth, wishing to retain her freedom of 
action, excused herself as being too unwell, to 
travel, and collected soldiers, and fortified her 
residence so as to resist any sudden attack. 
When the insurrection had failed, Rcnard 
urged that it was impossible for Philip to live 
safely, iu England as long as Elizabeth was 
alive to be a centre of renewed disturbances, 
and advised her execution; while Charles V. 
himself recommended extreme severity against 
her. 

On the 26th January, the Oucen sent Lord 
William Howard, Sir Edward Hastings, and 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis, with peremptory 
orders to bring Elizabeth from Ashridge ; and. 
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in spite of illness, she entered London on 
22nd February, 1554, riding in an open litter, 
dressed in white as a symbol of innocence, and 
attended by 200 of the Queen’s gentlemen. 
Immense crowds of the populace met her, 
thronging both sides of the way, and the 
popularity of the young Princess received a 
considerable accession. 

The Palace at Whitehall was assigned as 
the place of Elizabeth’s detention, and only 
twelve persons of her own household were 
allowed to re¬ 
main with her. 

Both Wyatt 
himself and 
others of the 
insurgents im¬ 
plicated both 
Elizabeth and 
Courtenay in 
their confes¬ 
sions, and 
Rcnard did 
not cease to 
urge the neces¬ 
sity of their 
destruction. 

It was at 
last decided to 
commit Eliza¬ 
beth to the 
Tower, and on 
the 17th 
March, 1554, 
she was in¬ 
formed that 
the barge was 
waiting to 
convey her 
thither. She 
insisted on 
writing to the 
Queen before 
being taken 
there, and it 
is an interest¬ 
ing proof of 
the firmness of 
her character 
that this letter, 
in which she 
thought her¬ 
self fighting 
for her life, 
was in exqui¬ 
site hand¬ 
writing, steady 
and even, 
some of the 
initials orna¬ 
mented, and 
the signature 
possessing her 
usual decora¬ 
tive flourish. 

Her caution is 
noless remark¬ 
able, for she 
covered a con¬ 
siderable in¬ 
terval between 
the last line 

and her signature with firm sloping strokes, 
firmly and straightly drawn, so as to prevent any 
possibility of dangerous interlineations. Her 
appeal was of no avail, and on the 18th March, 
Palm Sunday, she landed at the Traitor’s 
Gate of the Tower. 

When the bars and bolts had closed behind 
her, she assembled her few attendants, and 
prayed to God to give her grace to build not 
upon the sand, but upon the rock, when all the 
blasts of the tempest should not be able to 


prevail against her. She continued, “All this 
and much more shall not deject my spirits; 
for Thou, O King of kings, art my Spectator, 
and Thy Son Christ, my Saviour Jesus, hath 
already undergone these trials for my en¬ 
couragement. I will, therefore, come boldly 
to the throne of grace ; there it is, I am sure, 
that I shall find comfort in this time of need: 
though an Hoast should encampe against 
mee, my heart shall not feare ; though warre 
shall rise against mee, in this 1 will be 



‘ GOOD QUEEN BESS.’ 


%* In the winter exhibition of the JR. A. there are 
two original portraits of Queen Elizabeth. Both 
represent her with brick-yellow or red hair. As the 
same hair docs not appear in later years we suppose 
dyeing was resorted to. 


confident. Thou, Lord, art my light and 
salvation ; whom shall I feare ? Thou, 
Lord, art the strength of my life ; of 
whom shall I be aftraid ? ” The Princess was, 
however, compelled to attend mass, and so 
dangerous did she consider her position, that 
long after, she told a French envoy, that 
considering herself lost, she thought of making 
only one request, namely, that her head might 
be cut off' with a sword as in France, not 
with an axe as customary in England, and that 
an executioner might be employed from 
France. After the execution of Wyatt, and 
having undergone strict examinations, public 
sympathy was much excited about the captive 
Elizabeth, and the rigour of her imprisonment 


was gradually relaxed, and the Queen’s enmity*, 

abated. 

Two months after her committal, she left 
the Tower, and, under the care of Sir Henry 
Bedingfield and Sir John Williams, Lord of 
Tame, was removed to Woodstock. During 
the journey, the populace displayed their 
affection for their future Queen ; they crowded 
to see her pass, with tears and prayers, and 
the women almost stiffed her with showers of 
nosegays, Elizabeth was not lodged in the 

interior of the 
Castle, but in 
the Gate 
House, a 
d i 1 apidated 
place hastily 
prepared for 
her reception. 
When left in 
Bedingfield’s 
charge, who- 
seems to have 
been much op¬ 
pressed by his 
responsibility, 
she had no 
books, no ink, 
no pens, ancl 
was only al¬ 
lowed to walk 
in the garden 
under the 
eyes of the 
governor. On 
her requesting 
to have some 
books, she was 
allowed to re¬ 
ceive Cicero 
“ de Officiis” 
and a Latin 
copy of the 
Psalms of 
David and;, 
subsequently, 
on asking for 
it, she was per¬ 
mitted to have 
an English 
Bible. After 
Mary’s mar¬ 
riage to Philip 
of Spain, 
Elizabeth 
found a friend 
in him, and 
he advised her 
i m mediate 
liberation. 

It is said 
that, while 
urging in 
ever}' way that 
she might be 
set free, and 
waiting im¬ 
patiently the 
hour of free¬ 
dom, Eliza- 

_ beth heard a 

milkmai d 

singing merrily outside the park-wall, and 
envied her joyous liberty. She solaced hei 
captivity by needlework, in which she Mas- 
skilful; by prayer, reading, and meditation. 

In the Bodleian library, at Oxford, is still 
to be seen her copy ot St. Paul’s Epistles, 
with the cover ornamented by her own handi¬ 
work. . . 

On a blank page she has written a quaint 
account of her use and appreciation ot its- 

contents. . , , , ~ ,, 

“I walk manv times into the pleasant fields- 
of the Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up the 
goodlisome herbes of sentences by pruning, 
eat them by reading, chew’ them by musing, 
and lay them up at length in the high seat of 
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*anemorie, by gathering them together, that so, 
having tasted their sweetness, I may the less 
perceive the bitterness of this miserable life.” 

It is said that, during her imprisonment, 
Elizabeth wrote the following touching lines 



As she passed through the City to her 
mansion, Somerset House, she was welcomed 
with rapturous delight by the people. She 
was received by the Queen very graciously, 
and the courtiers soon visited her in great 
numbers. 

This gleam of royal 
favour was but fleeting, 
for having given fresh 
offence by her decided 
refusal to entertain the 
proposals of the Duke 
of Savoy, Elizabeth was 
sent back to Hatfield in 
disgrace, in December, 
1556; she became ill, 
anti was so worried by 
the harsh and uncertain 
treatment she had re¬ 
ceived as to contemplate 
an escape to the Conti¬ 
nent, and sent to the 
Bishop of Dacqs to know 
how he could send her to 
France. 


in charcoal on a shutter, having been deprived 
of pen and ink :— 

“Oh Fortune! how thy restless, wavering 
state 

Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit ; 
'Witness this present prison, whither fate 

Could bear me, and the joys I quit. 

Thou caus’dst the guilty to be loosed 
From bands wherein are innocents enclosed, 
Causing the guiltless to be straight reserved, 
And freeing those that death had well deserved; 
But by her envy can be nothing wrought, 

Bo Gocl send to my foes all they have wrought, 
Quoth Elizabeth, Prisoner.” 

While Elizabeth was in captivity, a project 
had been discussed for marrying her to the 
young Duke of Savoy, which would have 
removed her from England, and freed Mary 
.and Philip from the risk of her presence there; 
but, owing to Elizabeth’s refusal and other 
•causes, the plan proved fruitless. 

At length, after many delays, Elizabeth 
was allowed to quit Woodstock, after eleven 
months’ imprisonment; and as she left the 
•place where she had spent so many weary 
days in sadness and foreboding gloom, she 
wrote with a diamond on a pane of glass the 
dines:— 

“ Much suspected—of me 
Nothing proved can be, 

Quoth Elizabeth, Prisoner.” 


The ambassador, how¬ 
ever, gave her wiser counsel, and she ceased 
to entertain the idea of thus giving her enemies 
the advantage of her absence from England 
in case of the death of Mary. O11 Philip’s 
return to England, the proposed marriage of 
Elizabeth to "the Duke of Savoy was again 
brought forward, and the Bishop of Dacqs 
informed her that it was intended to take 
her to Flanders and complete the marriage 
there. 

She thanked him, and said she would die 
before either came to pass. 

After Philip’s final departure from England, 
Elizabeth enjoyed greater tranquillity. In 
February, 1557,"the Venetian ambassador thus 
describes her to the Senate :—“Miladi Eliza¬ 
beth, daughter ot Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn, was born in 1533. She is a lady of 
great elegance, both of body and mind, though 
her face may be called pleasing rather than 
beautiful. She is tall and well-made, her 
complexion fine, though rather sallow. Her 
eyes, but, above all, her hands, which she 
takes care not to conceal, are of superior 
beauty. 

With this interesting picture of Elizabeth 
by a contemporary 7 , when the days of her 
youth were just ended, our sketch of the early 
days of the Queen who used to say—“ I am 
the most English woman of the kingdom,” 
must come to a conclusion. 


THE WIFE OF EDMUND BURKE 

Edmund Burke said of his wife :—“ She is 
handsome, but it is a beauty not arising 
from features, from complexion, or from 
shape. She has all these in a high de¬ 
gree ; but it is not by these she touches 
the heart. It is all that sweetness of 
temper, benevolence, innocence, and sensi¬ 
bility which a face can express that forms 
her beauty. She has a face that just raises 
your attention at first sight; it grows on you 
every moment, and you wonder it did no more 
than raise your attention at first. 

“Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe 
when she pleases; they command, like a good 
man out of office, not by authority, but by 
virtue. 

“ Her stature is net. tall; she is not made 
to be the admiration of everybody, but the 
happiness of one. 

“ She has all the firmness that does not 
exclude delicacy ; she has all the softness that 
does not imply weakness. 

“ Her voice is a soft, low music—not formed 
to rule in public assemblies,!but to charm those 
who can distinguish a company from a crowd; 
it has this advantage—you must be close to 
her to hear it. 

“ To describe her body describes her mind— 
one is the transcript of the other ; her under¬ 
standing is not shown in the variety of matters 
it exerts itself on, but in the goodness of the 
choice she makes. 

“She does not display it so much in saying 
or doing striking things, as in avoiding such as 
she ought not to say or do. . . . 

“ Her politeness flows rather from a natural 
disposition to oblige than from any rules on 
that subject, and, therefore, never fails to 
strike those who understand good breeding 
and those who do not. 

“ She discovers the right and wrong of 
things not by reasoning, but by sagacity. She 
never disgraces her good nature by severe 
reflections on anybody, so she never degrades 
her judgment by immoderate or ill-placed 
praises. 

“ She has a steady and firm mind, which 
takes no more from the beauty of the female 
character than the solidity of marble does 
from its polish and lustre. She has such 
virtues as make us value the truly great of our 
own sex. She has all the winning graces that 
make us love even the faults we see in the, 
weak and beautiful in hers.” 


-She was sent for by the Queen to join her at 
Hampton Court, where she was expecting her 
confinement; and after another three weeks’ 
delay Elizabeth was conducted into Mary’s 
presence, and an outward reconciliation took 
place. 

In October, 1555, Elizabeth received per¬ 
mission to return to her favourite abode, Hat¬ 
field, where she found her old and faithful 
servants, Katherine Ashby and Thomas Parry. 
She also took with her Master Roger Ascham, 
with whom she was reading zEschines and 
Demosthenes. 

A fresh conspiracy against Mary by Sir 
Anthony Kingston having been discovered, 
Elizabeth had a narrow escape from being 
.again sent to the Tower; but the fear of 
popular commotion prevented such harsh 
measures from being adopted; though several 
of her attendants were sent thither. 

Mary appointed Sir Thomas Pope to take 
the management of her sister’s household, 
.and she was removed for a time to his house. 

Elizabeth found him a more agreeable cus¬ 
todian than Bedingfield, as he shared her 
literary tastes, and loved to converse on clas¬ 
sical and other subjects with her. 

She soon returned to Hatfield, and on 
.28th November, 1556, went to join the Queen 
rm ‘London. 



A SHIP OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, 

Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER XII. 

PARTED. 


TRAIGHT WAV to 
Castle-street went 
ames Forsyth 
and Mrs. Staple- 
ton. 

Courteous and cold 
was their reception, 
only becoming- more 
frigidly polite as the pur¬ 
pose of the visit was 
made known. Mr. Mason 
threw himself back in his 
chair, his elbows resting 
on the arms, his expanded 
linger tips pressed to¬ 
gether, his lips smiling*, 
black brows bridging his sharp 



nos i. 

He admitted nothing, he denied 
nothing. He simply questioned the 
right of either Dr. Forsyth or Mrs. 
Stapleton to interfere in his domestic 
matters. He had married a wife encum¬ 
bered with three children, one a mere 
foundling, and required no one’s dicta¬ 
tion what he should do with them. 

“ Or with their money either, I sup¬ 
pose ? ” cried James Forsyth, waxing 
warm. 

“ Mr. Forsyth, this is my office* Brian 
Stapleton’s mother is my wife. 1 become j 
joint guardian of her children. When 
you can produce the mythical will I i 
may be prepared to acknowledge your 
authority, your right to claim my step- | 
son as a pupil—not before. Nor do I 
account for any moneys which came to j 
me with my wife to any but a legal 
claimant.” 

“You will have to account to some 
one if you send the heir to those j 
moneys off to sea, and with a man 1 
like Captain Mawson,” said James j 
Forsyth, stoutly. 

At the mention of the captain’s name ! 
Mr. Mason’s face changed. He touched 
a gong* on his table. “ Mr. Moss,” said 
lie to the clerk who responded, “ go to 
Mr. Crowe’s and ask him to be so good * 
as to step in here.” 

Mr. Crowe came like a puppet when 
the wire is pulled. 

“There was a scene in your office 
yesterday, Mr. Crowe, when a certain 
Captain Mawson assailed me coarsely 
for refusing to send my stepson to sea 
under him, he holding, as he said, the 
promise of the boy’s father. Will you 
oblige me by saying* to these friends of 
Mrs. Mason if this was true or not ? ” 

“ True ! I thought the captain would 
have knocked you down ; his abuse js not 
to be repeated. Certainly you refused 
to send the boy.” 

“ You hear this gentleman ? Perhaps 
you will hesitate to give ‘ rumour ’ so 
ready credence in the future. Good 
morning.” 


“Yes, I hear and I understand; but 
ye’ve not heard the last o’ Jamie For¬ 
syth, Mr. Mason. Come, Mrs. Staple- 
ton, the air is purer out of doors.” 

And they went, having done nothing 
by their interposition but give a spur 
to flagging intent. 

When Mr. Mason reached his office the 
next morning he found little Mr. Crowe 
perambulating the flags between their I 
two offices with two open newspapers in • 
his hand. i 

“ I say, Mason, here’s something that j 
concerns you!” he began, thrusting* into 
the other’s hand the Liverpool Daily 
Post . “ What docs it mean?” and a 

finger, just like a claw, pointed to an 
advertisement which stood prominently 
out. 

“ Fifty Pounds Reward : Missing 
Will. —The above reward will be given 
to anyone producing, or giving* infor¬ 
mation which shall lead to the recovery 
of, the Will of Brian Stapleton,- sea- 
captain, of the ship Ariel , and of Wood- 
side, Cheshire, bearing date June, 1862 . 
—Answer to Vera, office of this paper.” 

Mr. Mason’s face darkened as he 
read; but a keen, sharp gleam was in 
his eyes as the Liverpool Courier was 
substituted for the Post, and again the 
claw served as a pointer. 

“Reward offered for the present 
address of a girl named Dinah Smart, 
formerly in service at Larch Cottage, 
Woodside. The girl has a dark skin, 
black hair and eyes, a large head on a ' 
very diminutive body, and is very dressy. ; 
- -Answer to Airs. S., Larch Cottage, 
Woodside.” 

“What does it mean?” said Mr. 
Mason. “Why, it means that I shall 
pack Master Brian off by the next vessel 
Sparling and Grove clear out. There is 
a menace in those advertisements. They 
mean to have the will if money can 
tempt Dinah to turn it out. That she 
has it is a dead certainty.” 

“Can we not ferret her out without 
advertising ? ” suggested Air. Crowe, 
with his head on one side. 

“We can try; but the cunning jade 
had no label on her box when she left 
her place. 

“Then you never thought of adver¬ 
tising for a servant, or of visiting the 
registry offices?” 

“ No ; it did not occur to me. Now 
I mean business.” 

So it appeared. Before the afternoon 
the pair had had an interview with 
Messrs. Sparling and Grove, shipowners, 
and when Robert Aiason rode home that 
Wednesday evening he was in a brown 
study how best to unfold to his wife that 
her son-—her one only son—was to be 
torn from her on the Saturday, and sent 
off to sea. Fie did not trouble himself 
much how he should break the ill news 
to Brian himself or to his twin-sister. It 
was to be, and the sooner it was over 
the better, was his sole idea. 

Yet he thought proper to wait until 
Flesba, now her mother’s chief attendant, 
had seen the thin face laid calmly on 
her pillow, and left all comfortable for 
the night, parting with a mutual kiss and 
caress. 

He had been smoking a cigar on the 
balcony. As Hesba mounted the higher 


flight of stairs to the so-called school¬ 
room, he flung away his cigar and. 
followed. 

There Mercy, half asleep, sat with her 
head against Brian’s shoulder, waiting 
for sister, whilst he, sitting close to the 
uncurtained dormer window with his 
arms folded, looked dreamily up at the 
silvery moon, towards which a dark cloud 
was slowly stealing, and in a vague sort 
of way, wondered if the cloud which 
threatened to darken his life would 
come as stealthily and surely on, or 
glide past. 

Alas ! When the cloud touched the 
moon’s bright rim the foot of trouble 
was on the stair, and ere half the shining 
disc was blotted out, the room was 
darkened by the unwonted presence oi 
Air. Ivlason. 

In very few and brief words he an¬ 
nounced to Brian that he had been 
destined for the sea by his dead father,, 
who had hoped to find" in him a worthy 
successor ; that, after several disap¬ 
pointments, he had succeeded in finding 
a good opening for him, and, that as the 
vessel was to sail on Saturday, he ex¬ 
pected he would be ready to accompany 
him to town in the morning, to be intro¬ 
duced to the owners and to Captain 
Lever, as he would have to join his ship 
on the Friday. 

Be sure he had not said all this with¬ 
out interruption. Brian had started to 
his feet on his entrance, rousing Ale rev, 
who, no sooner wakened to compre¬ 
hension, than she clung to his arm as. 
if he were to be torn from her that 
moment. 

Hesba, too, crept closer to him, putting* 
on a brave front, though a sense of hope¬ 
lessness was creeping round her heart. 

“ Oh, sir, I was to be a surgeon : was 
to study under All*. F'orsyth. You can¬ 
not surely mean to make a common 
sailor of me ?” cried Brian. 

“ That depends upon yourself. Your 
indentures provide that you shall be 
instructed in navigation. You have only 
to use your opportunities well and pro¬ 
motion will come when apprenticeship 
| ceases.” 

“ But my brother has an aversion to- 
the sea, sir. You surely would not force 
him on shipboard against his will?” 
urged Hesba, in evident pain. 

“ I do not allow young people to have 
wills of their own. The matter is settled, 
and there is no more to be said.” 

“But mamma!” exclaimed Hesba 
and Brian, in a breath. “Surely she 
will never consent?” 
i “ Airs. Mason has no will but mine 
and the thin lips tightened. 

“ It will kill her to part with Brian,” 
pleaded Hesba, with her hands clasped. 
“ Oh, Air. Mason, do not take him from 
us—do not be so cruel.” 
i “ It is in kindness I am removing him. 

I And, unless you excite your mother by 
! outcries and opposition, she will take no 
harm,” and so he left them. 

Brian had buried his face in his arms 
on the table, his breast heaving with 
emotion, and Mercy flung an arm round 
his neck, sobbing in a passion of grief. 
There is a contagion in tears, and 
Hesba’s flowed freely too, though she 
(Strove* to choke them back,- the better to 
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console the child and her darling- 
brother. 

There they sat far into the night, after 
Mercy had cried herself to sleep, devising ' 
plans -not to move their iron-willed | 
stepfather—but of escape. They j 
planned, only to reject as impossible, | 
and likely to bring greater sorrow to the 
mother both loved so dearly. There j 
was nothing for it, as Mr. Mason had 
said, but to bow to the inevitable ; and, j 
that conceded, Brian was not of the j 
mettle to flinch or to show the white : 
feather. If he must go to sea, he would 1 
go bravely, as his father had gone. 

His tender heart ached for those he 
would leave behind, fearing harsh mea¬ 
sures for them also. But here Hesba 
strengthened him with her own fearless- j 
ness and her conviction that Mercy had ! 
not been preserved from the waves to be j 
cast adrift on shore. She herself was 
old enough to take care of Mercy. 

Then she began to talk hopefully of 
his return after his first voyage, and 
how much he and they would be changed. 

And then they knelt down together as 
in the old nursery days, the very trust¬ 
fulness of prayer bringing with it healing ; 
and strength. 

Brian was not allowed to see his ; 
mother in the morning. She had had a | 
bad night, Mr. Mason said, was asleep, i 
and must not be disturbed. He did not 
say that he had driven repose from her 
pillow by his ‘‘advantageous arrange¬ 
ments” for her son. 

And as if he feared some attempt to 
escape, Mr. Mason never had his eye or 
his hand off him the whole of the busy 
day. 

Brian found the shipowners agreeable 
gentlemen, Captain Lever rather face¬ 
tious than formidable, the outfitters (who 
were ordered to furnish his kit with ever}' | 
requisite) most obliging, and he began ! 
to relent towards his stepfather when j 
the latter turned into a photographer’s, 
and Brian was required to sit for his ! 
portrait. Such had been the request of 
his mamma, for whom the cartes-de- 
visit e were intended, so he was told. 

Robert Mason did not say that the 
promise of photographs had been made, 
as one offers sweets to a child, to recon¬ 
cile his wife to that which was unpalat¬ 
able, or what a terrible night of anguish 
had been hers. 

Hesba saw it, however, as soon as she 
set eyes on her mother’s face, and, fear¬ 
ful of consequences, she stifled down her 
own emotions with a resolute will, laid 
i trict injunctions on the sobbing Mercy j 
** not to let mamma see her crying,” ; 
and endeavoured to appear busied in j 
preparations for Brian’s departure and 
the selection of souvenirs for him to carry 
away, so as to keep up her mother’s 
sinking heart. 

It was a bright thought of hers. It 
nerved Mrs. Mason to sit up whilst she 
wrote in a letter to her son those words of 
farewell and advice she might have no 
opportunity to speak, but which clasped 
in her own Bible might pass into his 
hands and have double weight. 

And it kept Mercy quiet, stitching 
hard and fast at “a thread-and-needle 
case for her brother.” 

Yet neither souvenirs, nor photo¬ 


graphs, nor nerve could make the final 
parting anything but a terrible wrench. 
To Hesba it seemed as if half her life 
was going, and to the mother—-well, 
Joe had to be sent flying for Dr. Mitchell 
before Mr. Mason could smile across a 
railway carriage at Brian and his carpet¬ 
bag. 

Joe, a lad about the age of Brian, 
indignant at the sudden spiriting away of 
young master, had carried more than a 
bare message to he doctor’s, and the 
grey-haired gentleman had no need to 
ask a reason for the red eyes he encoun¬ 
tered at the door and on the stairs. 

He shook his head gravely as he 
turned from Mrs. Mason’s bedside, and 
having asked for writing materials, he 
penned something more than a prescrip¬ 
tion ; a something which found its way 
to the post-office a few minutes later, 
and to Woodsidc before the night wore 
out. 

Surely it must have been that same 
something which carried Mrs. Stapleton 
and Mr. Forsyth and Willie down to the 
docks and over a couple of barques to 
gladden the heart of Brian that Saturday 
morning before he sailed away over the 
wide ocean, and made him feel that he 
was not utterly deserted. As he advanced 
to meet them, his grandma thought 
and said, “ Brian, my dear, it brings 
back old times to look upon you here , in 
that dress. You seem the very picture of 
your own father when he was a boy and 
went his first voyage. I hope you will 
be as brave a sailor and as good a man.” 

All at once the voice of Captain Lever, 
no longer facetious, but sharp, sung 
out a command to clear the deck of 
strangers, and, turning, they became 
aware that Mr. Mason, with his lips set 
close as his eyebrows, stood at Captain 
Lever’s elbow by the gangway. 

There was nothing for it but to wring 
the young sailor’s hand once more, and 
leave him with good wishes and a 
blessing, renewing promises to watch 
over Hesba and Mercy in his absence. 

“ Rumour . seems to fly fast, Mr. 
Forsyth,” said Mr. Mason, with a 
sneer, as they were leaving the brig. 

“ It had need, sir, when iniquity is 
afoot!” exclaimed Mrs. Stapleton, in¬ 
dignation drying her humid eyes. 
“ There is nothing fleeter than mischief 
—except it be God’s justice ! ” and she 
looked him full in the face. 

‘‘Not faster than the villainy that 
ships a braw lad oot of the way without 
the knowledge or consent of his friends,” 
was the surgeon’s simultaneous reply, 
in tones which, like those of Mrs. 
Stapleton, reached other ears than 
Mr. Mason’s; ears that did not sail 
away with the Dolphin, but went back 
amongst shipowners and shipbrokers 
and underwriters, the very people Mr. 
Mason was most desirous to stand well 
with. And ere long, as if those ears had 
been in league with some other potent 
agent, rumour was flying in mysterious 
whispers on ’Change, amongst shippers 
and shipowners ; and, as if that rumour 
had been an invisible moth, Mr. Mason’s 
superfine black coat became fretted with 
holes, so minute he only discovered the 
damage when too late. 

(To be continued.) 




AN ABSENT GENIUS. 

The Rev. George Harvest, minister of 
Thames Ditton, was one of the most 
absent men of his time. He was a good 
man, but very eccentric, very negligent 
in his dress, and a believer in ghosts. 

In his youth Harvest was engaged 
to a daughter of the Bishop of London ; 
but on the day agreed upon for his wed¬ 
ding, being gudgeon-fishing, he over¬ 
stayed the appointed time ; and the 
lady, justly offended at this neglect, 
broke off the match. 

He used frequently to forget the 
prayer days, and once walked into church 
with his fishing-rod and tackle to see 
what could have assembled the people. 
Wherever he slept he perverted the use 
of everything; wrapped the hand-towel 
round his head, put the night-cap over 
the jug, and went between the sheets 
with his boots on. Once, having to 
preach before the clergy at a Visitation, 
Harvest took three sermons with him in 
his pocket. Some wags contrived to get 
possession of them, unstitched them, 
and after mixing the leaves, sewed them 
up again into three separate sermons as 
before. Mr. Harvest took the first that 
came to his hand, began delivering it, 
and, as may easily be imagined, lost the 
thread of his discourse. He was not 
insensible to the strange confusion in 
which he found himself entangled, but 
made the best of it, though in a very 
diffuse rambling way, and continued till 
he had preached out first all the church¬ 
wardens, and next the clergy, who 
thought he was seized with madness. 

With Mr. Arthur Onslow, the father 
of Lord Onslow, and Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Harvest was 
on terms of great intimacy. Being 
one day in a punt together on the 
Thames, Mr. Harvest began to read a 
beautiful passage in some Greek author; 
and throwing himself backward in an 
ecstasy, fell into the water, whence he 
was with difficulty fished out. 

In the latter part of his life no one 
would lend or let to Mr. Harvest ahorse, 
as he frequently lost his beast from under 
him, or at least out of his hands. It 
was his practice to dismount, and lead 
his horse, putting the bridle under his 
arm. Sometimes the horse would pull 
away the bridle unobserved; and as 
often it was taken off the horse’s head 
by mischievous boys, and the parson 
was seen drawing the bridle after him. 

When Lord Sandwich was canvassing 
for the vice-chancellorship of Cambridge, 
Mr. Harvest, who had been his school¬ 
fellow at Eton, went down to give him 
his vote. One day at dinner, in a large 
company, his lordship joking with 
Harvest on their schoolboy tricks, the 
parson suddenly exclaimed, “ Apropos, 
whence do you derive your nick-name of 
Jemmy Twitcher ?” 

“Why,” answered his lordship, “from 
some foolish fellow.” 

“No, no,” interrupted Harvest, “it is 
not some, but everybody calls you so.” 

On this Lord Sandwich, being near the 
pudding, put a large slice on the doctor’s 
plate, which, instantly finding its way to 
his mouth, stopped him for the moment 
from uttering any more such apropos 
observations. 
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TO PLAY THE VIOLIN. 



i have been asked to write upon the art of 
violin playing, but, whilst doing so, I am well 
aware that it is far easier to say how the 
violin should be played than to play it, and 
many a girl who reads this little article, and 
who has grown discouraged and despondent 
over the manifold difficulties of her favourite 
instrument, will doubtless agree with such a 
statement. Still, there are some beginners 
and students who, though persevering and 
conscientious, are uncertain whether they are 
really following the wisest course of study ; 
to them much conflicting advice is usually 
given, until they scarcely know what they 
should do or leave undone, and to them, 
perhaps, a few words of explanation and 
encouragement from a fellow-worker may not 
come amiss. 

First of all, there is no doubt that the 
violin, whilst it is perhaps the most beautiful 
and fascinating musical instrument we possess, 
is difficult in absolute proportion to its beauty. 
No one should attempt to learn the violin 
who is not prepared to give up much time to it, 
to make many sacrifices for it, and to serve, like 
Jacob, lor many years for his beloved object. 
Very much work is required for the smallest 
result. The beginning is possibly not so 
difficult as might be fancied ; our friends and 
we ourselves are surprised to find that we can 
pick out a popular tune on four strings. We 
are delighted; but, as time goes on, as we 
leave the comfortable harbour of the 1st 
position and the safe anchorage of open 
strings, and sail out amongst thestormy seas of 
the 2nd, 3rd, 4 th, 3th, and 6th positions , 
grappling with double stopping , arpeggios , 
and passages, the intricacies of which are 
felt much more keenly by performers than 
listeners, we begin to know something of the 
hard work and toil that lies before us, seem¬ 
ingly harder and more uncompromising as 
time goes on. 

Yet such work is not without its reward. 
The greater the struggle the greater the 
reward, and it sometimes happens that, as 
it is darkest before dawn, when we are 
most out of heart we are making the 
most progress. It is best to place our 
standard of excellence high from the very 
first, however far off and unattainable it 
may appear. After all, it is like climbing a 
hill to see a fine view. Though it be a steep 
hi 'A, we may get a good deal of pleasure 
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during the ascent; it is not all fatigue. Nor 
is the view, when we at last come within sight 
of it, the only gratification we shall have 
gained. Surely a walk on a summer’s day, 
as we go cheerfully up the hillside, is worth 
something ; there are many lovely sights and 
glimpses of pretty country on the way, and, 
above all, we have pleasant companionship. 
For, as we toil up the side of the steep and 
rugged hill of musical knowledge, it is not 
necessary to wait until we become first-rate 
performers to spend m my a happy afternoon 
or evening of music, to grow keenly interested 
in our own practising, and glean much delight 
from the playing of o'ners, nor, more than all, 
to enjoy the compaivonship of the great com¬ 
posers who have written so much for our 
benefit, and whose works no one can 
thoroughly know or appreciate without learn¬ 
ing to play them. 

Perhaps of all instruments, the violin 
is the one to which the performer—and, 
therefore, as a rule, the owner—becomes the 
most attached. Its great advantages over 
other instruments arc •— 

1. Its extreme portc bility. You need never 
part from your in strum nt, need entrust it to 
no one, and, carrying it about with you, can 
always play on the same violin, and are not 
therefore puzzled or dispirited, like many un¬ 
fortunate pianists or organists, by the compli¬ 
cations of a strange or inferior instrument. 

2. The violin greatly resembles the human 
voice in its tone, and, whilst possessing a far 
wider range of compass than the voice, has a 
similar capability of creating a responsive 
vibration in the hearts of its hearers, together 
with the same power of portamento , that is, 
of blending or carrying one note into another. 

3. The notes are not ready-made, but have 
to be created by the player. Every pla\er 
brings out a different quality of tone to that of 
other players, even when using the self-same 
instrument, and this adds much to the charm 
and personality of the music. 

4. The violin is tuned in perfect and natural 
tune, and not according to the tempered scale , 
as are of necessity all ordinary keyed instru¬ 
ments (where the notes are divided), such 
as the piano, for example. Its vibrations are, 
therefore, infinitely more pleasing to the ear 
than the sound of any instrument tuned 
according to the tempered scale.* 

5. The violin is less monotonous for prac¬ 
tising than many other instruments; it is 
more interesting to train the ear, together 
with the hand, in seeking after beauty and 
quality of tone, and not mere manual dexterity. 
Also, music written for violin is often simple, 
and so easily learned by heart that much 
practising may be gone through by moderately- 
advanced students whilst walking about the 
room, thus gaining a pleasant change and 
rest, though such a method is scarcely to be 
recommended for careless players. 

6. Lastly, and not least, the violin is the 
leader in an orchestra, as in a quartet; and, 
even among its own family of beautiful stringed 
instruments, it is more brilliant and more 

* Those who are desirous of further knowledge on 
the subject of Tempo ament, can consult Dr. Stainer’s 
Dictionary of Musical Terms, and many other words 
relating to the theory of music. 


capable of variety of tone than the viola or 
the violoncello. 

It is not very long since the violin was con¬ 
sidered an “ unladylike ” instrument, ungrace¬ 
ful and impossible for women. I remember, 
as a child, reading in a story-book of a little 
girl who had surreptitiously bought a red 
fiddle, and who delighted her schoolfellows by 
playing to them in secret. This unfortunate 
girl was not allowed to become a great 
violinist; but was, on the contrary, repri¬ 
manded by the schoolmistress, who advised 
her to choose a more ladylike occupation for 
the future. I have also in former days known 
girls of whom it was darkly hinted that they 
played the violin, as it might be said that they 
smoked big cigars, or enjoyed the sport of 
rat-catching. But now all this has changed ; 
there is scarcely a family of girls where there 
is not at least one who plays the fiddle; (I 
heard lately of a lady whose six daughters are 
all violinists!) Classes are held for female 
violinists, who likewise play in the orchestra 
of the Royal Academy, and in that of the 
National Training School of Music, and it is 
no uncommon sight in our streets to see a girl 
carrying her fiddle in its black case. Besides 
this, in almost every programme of a concert 
we read the name of some lady violinist, who 
probably plays with fine tone and execution, 
for there are many good artists among us 
now. 

For this change we are indebted to Madame 
Norman-Neruda. It is she who, uniting with 
the firmness and vigour of a man’s playing 
the purity of style and intonation of a great 
artist as well as her own perfect grace and 
delicate manipulation, has proved to the pub¬ 
lic at large what a woman can do in this field, 
at least. Madame Neruda’s masterly playing 
is not to be surpassed by any one, whilst her 
feminine ease and elegance add an unusual 
charm to violin-playing. 

Even in former years, there were some 
notable exceptions to the universal custom 
which precluded women from such perform¬ 
ances, viz. : the sisters Ferny, the sisters 
Milanollo, and others ; but these ladies, while 
achieving much reputation, seem to have had 
but small influence on others. It was reserved 
to Madame Norman-Neruda to head the great 
revolution, and to enlist an enormous train of fol¬ 
lowers. And yet it is difficult to say why a 
prophet should have been so sorely needed, 
for in the middle ages, and later even, women 
and girls were taught to play on viols and 
similar stringed instruments, held sometimes 
downwards like violoncellos, but also often 
beneath the chin as we hold our violins, whilst 
in the old Italian pictures, in the works of 
Fra Angelico, Bellini, Raphael, and many 
others, angels and feminine figures are con¬ 
stantly depicted playing on the violins of the 
period, so that we may assume that, in the 
eyes of the great painters, such doings were 
by no means unwomanly or ungraceful. Be 
this as it may, the question need no longer 
arise, the crusade need not be fought anew; 
Madame Neruda, like a musical St. George, 
has gone forth, violin and bow in hand, to 
fight the dragon of prejudice, or rather, like a 
female Orpheus, has made captive all the wild 
beasts about her by the sweet sounds she has 
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evoked. Certainly, no one requires nowa¬ 
days to be encouraged to learn the violin, but 
rather the contrary. Nay, sometimes, I am 
haunted by the fear that all “ girls of the 
period ” of the next generation will scrape 
unmercifully on their fiddles, with much com¬ 
placency, perhaps, but with little time 
or tune. There will be no one left who does 
not play the fiddle, and with our modern 
system of mental cramming , patience and 
leisure will alike be wanting for necessary 
practisingconsequently, butfew will play well, 
and, alas, the pianoforte, the harp, the organ, 
the guitar, the zither, and many other beau¬ 
tiful instruments M ill be altogether laid aside, 
or left to the sterner sex. 

The best axiom, therefore, for our present 
times seems to me: Let no one learn the 
violin who has not a distinct and earnest 
'< •ocatidu thereunto ; and let whoever is deter¬ 
mined to learn , learn well and thoroughly . 

Or, as Mr. Hawcis wisely says: “Do not 
take up the violin unless you mean to work 
hard at it; any other instrument may be more 
safely trifled with.”* 

To those who work, and want to work, I 
would venture to give a few practical hints. 

(Jse every endeavour to learn from a really 
good master at the very outset, and to have ! 
as many lessons from him as possible. Later ! 
on it will be easier to you to practise alone. 
At first, by working alone (however carefully, 
even with the help of books written for 
students), many bad habits are engendered 
that are afterwards hard to cure : the violin 
is held wrongly, or is imperfectly tuned; the 
bow is not drawn straight, nor is the whole 
length of the bow used ; the wrist of the left 
hand is allowed to support the instrument for 
the comfort of the player. 

When you have advanced sufficiently to 
play fluently you can get on tolerably alone, 
though by no means so quickly as under the 
guidance of a master. But, having a naturally 
correct car, you can make progress, using a | 
metronome, a pracricalWhW of violin-playing, 
and, occasionally, a looking-glass. 

Remember that each hand has its special 
work to do ; each different, yet very neces¬ 
sary to supplement the work of the other. 
Your right hand represents tone, your left hand 
tune. Your right hand gives expression, 
your left hand correctness. Most people 
think that the left hand does all the work— 
that bowing consists of sawing the bow up 
and down across the strings. Yet the right 
hand has perhaps the harder task of the two, 
as its duties are manifold, pure intonation ancl 
careful fingering, though important, being the 
sole occupations of the left. 

It is very difficult to bow well; to hold the 
bow aright, lightly, and in what seems a con¬ 
strained attitude ; to keep the thumb steady, 
and the four fingers straight (not curved out¬ 
wards), the tips resting firmly on the bow. It 
is very, difficult in Slow passages to bring out 
a full and mellow tone, to give fine expression, 
to draw the bow to its utmost limit (for there 
must be no tell-tale greyish mark on the 
horsehair near the nut to prove that the whole 
length has not been in constant use), al,so, to 
learn the different short, quick styles of bowing, 
staccato , sqltfindo , etc., to mark a crescendo 
or diminuendo by more or less pressure, to 
prevent the bow from squeaking or slipping 
on the strings, or from giving a little grunt of 
disapprobation- whenever you come to the end 
ot an up or down bow, and proceed to draw it 
in the opposite direction. All these difficulties 
and technicalities can scarcely be overcome 
without the help and counsel of a master, 
whose patience and endurance must equal 
the docility of the pupil. But these are 
the difficulties of all beginners —nay, of all 
students, and many a moderately good 

* See “Music and Morals,” by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. 


! artist has by no means altogether conquered 
them. 

It is absolutely necessary to stand well in a 
steady, upright, yet graceful attitude. Many 
| girls, whose movements are natural and posi- 
I lively pretty before playing, undergo an extra- 
| ordinary transformation the moment they take 
a violin in hand; they contort their features, 
turn then* heads overmuch round, place their 
! elbows and wrists at fearful angles, and look 
as though they were enduring frightful torture. 
Believe me, if from time to time you attempt 
a few bars before the looking-glass it will by 
no means feed your vanity, but rather prove a 
wholesome lesson of humility. 

! It is very ugly to see a girl place a pad 
: like a large pincushion on her ieft shoulder 
before playing, or to see her use a piece of 
wood like a patch of black sticking plaister on 
! the violin itself. All that is required to 
! prevent the violin from slipping from under 
the chin (thus causing premature double 
chins and all manner of wry faces) is, to raise 
the shoulder very slightly, keeping the elbow 
I well forward and a little turned inwards. 
Hold the violin high, that is to say, quite 
horizontally, and you will soon forget that it 
was ever disposed to slip away. Habit will 
become second nature ; even in changing the 
positions the attitude that at first was so trying 
will grow perfectly easy ; you must, however, 
remember that in the lower positions the 
wrist must never be allowed to touch the 
violin, but your hand must slide comfort¬ 
ably up and down, the neck of the violin 
merely resting between the thumb and first 
finger. 

In all this, I fear, my hints are chiefly nega¬ 
tive. It is easier to point out probable faults 
than to give instruction on violin-playing 
merely by writing. As I said before,* the 
practical teaching of a master is absolutely 
necessary to all beginners. 

I will, however, now suppose that you have 
mastered the first difficulties, that you have 
I had a certain number of lessons, and have 
1 profited by them sufficiently to play little 
| pieces and moderately difficult exercises fairly 
j well. I ‘will suppose that you arc in the 
country, unable for some time to come to 
obtain any further instruction, yet anxious to 
“ get on.” 

I should recommend you, above all, to 
practise regularly—that is, every day at stated 
times, one, two, three hours, as the case may 
be. Practise regularly, even though you are 
disinclined; unless you are really ill, a 
little weariness or fatigue soon goes off, 
j and after playing for ten minutes you will 
! probably feel fresher than before you began. 

. Play good music, but do not disgust yourself 
: with well-known beautiful things by playing 
them badly. Preserve them rather for by-and- 
1 by; pull them out of the drawer every few 
months, and play them through once or twice; 
then you will see how much progress you have 
made. 

It is a good thing when you are working 
| alone to vary your form of practice on alter- 
; nate days. Let one day be devoted to difficult 
exercises, and to studying hard whatever pieces 
i are to be studied. The following day, go 
through only a certain number of linger 
exercises, and then read at sight some easy 
sonatas, with or without pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment, according to your opportunities. 

In practising pieces that you have learned, 
but cannot quite conquer, do not play them all 
through, or you will tire of them quickly, but 
pick out the difficult passages, and leave the 
easy ones to take care of themselves. 

> Invent small exercises and new combina¬ 
tions for yourself; try to add thirds and 
sixths to notes in different positions, thus 
accustoming yourself to play chords ; learn by 
heart as much as possible, for two reasons, 
viz., that you should not always have the 


; trouble of preparing a music-stand, candles,, 
i &c., also because you will never play any 
piece really well that you do not know by 
1 heart, even though you play it from the book 
I before your friends. 

| Whenever you are studying any new music, 

; play it through once or twice with a metro¬ 
nome. Even though no metronome time be 
marked, the indications of allegro , andante , 
or adagio , will give you an idea of how to- 
, adjust the pendulum. 

j It seems to me more difficult to play in 
time on the violin than on the piano, because 
i there is no bass for a foundation. The bass- 
t in pianoforte music is almost to the eye w hal 
; a metronome is to the ear, and is a*natural 
guide. In violin music you have but one 
stave; you cannot see what is going on below, 
and cannot, therefore, grasp the true nature 
of the composition. 

A correct appreciation of time is very 
requisite. We often hear of amateurs who 
play charmingly, with wonderful genius and 
expression, but without any sense of time. 
That is, very dreadful. Never allow your love 
of sentiment to put more ralltniando pas¬ 
sages into the music than are absolutely 
marked by the composer or dictated by your 
master. 

It is a good thing to play often with piano¬ 
forte accompaniment, so as* to learn the piece 
as a whole, to grow accustomed to the sound 
of the piano, and also to learn to play in 
time. But if you have no aceompanyist, play 
the violin part once or twice from the book 
in which both violin and piano parts are 
written. Or, if you are a .sufficiently good 
theoretical musician, look at it well and study 
it, and hear the whole composition, as it 
were, in your mind. But the best plan of all 
, is to play the accompaniment yourself on the 
piano, for, indeed, every* violinist should be 
! somewhat of a pianist also. In most con¬ 
servatoires a slight knowledge of the piano is- 
i obligatory. The pianofor te is, in our drawing¬ 
rooms, the nearest approach to an orchestra ; 
on this instrument alone can you get am* 
orchestral or complete effects*; ancl, as a 
musician, if you do not study it at least a 
little, you will debar yourself from much 
musical knowledge and advantage. 

! Iu playing before an audience, however 
limited, however friendly, you will probably 
be nervous, more or less nervous according 
to your nature. Some people unfortunately 
never quite get over nervousness; but it is 
1 best to do our utmost from the very first to 
; struggle against it. Do not begin to play 
without careful consideration; sec that your 
bow has a sufficient amount of rosin; tune 
your violin steadily; try to avoid being 
flurried. Practise the art of beginning well, 
not with a scrape nor out of time, so that the 
aceompanyist must needs begin again. 

AYash your hands always before playing (as, 
indeed, before practising), and keep your 
violin nice and clean, carefully wiped before 
putting it away within its case under a silk 
handkerchief and flannel coat, the strings 
always in good order. 

If you know that you are to play to an 
audience, try the strings a little .beforehand. 
If you put on a new E string, play on it for an 
hour or two in your own room before using it 
in public. Play enough beforehand to be in 
good practice and to feel your fingers com¬ 
fortably supple. Avoid if possible practising 
at the very last the piece you have to perform. 
Chopin, who usually performed his own piano¬ 
forte compositions, used immediately before 
his concerts to practise Bach’s fugues. 

As you progress in your art, you cannot 
fail to grow more and ’more devoted to it ; 
violinists are, as a rule, as enthusiastic and 
“shoppy ” in their talk as the keenest sports¬ 
men, racing or hunting men, golfers, See. To 
play or even to practise will be your greatest 
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delight; you. will lament the very shortest 
separation from your dear violin. 

Do you remember the old rhyme ?— 

“ Jacky, come give me thy fiddle, 

If ever thou hope to thrive.” 

“ Nay, I’ll not give my fiddle 
To any man alive. 

“ Were I to give my fiddle, 

The folks would think me mad ; 

For many a joyful day 

My fiddle and I have had.” 

If possible, go often to good concerts, and 
hear good music, which, like good pictures, and 
indeed all good art, is thoroughly inspiriting. 
Wo may be depressed by hearing a moderate 
player, but we become ardently anxious to work 
as we listen to something really great 
and fine. Such a performance incites our 
best efforts at imitation; we feel that it is 
worth while to work. You will learn a great 
deal by going to the Saturday or Monday 
popular concerts, by hearing and seeing 
Madame Norman-Ncruda, the queen, and 
Herr Joachim, the king of violinists ; or 
Signor Piatti, to whom his mighty violin of 
larger growth is a true slave of the ring, a 
potentate that conquers us but obeys him. 


You will learn more of bowing, phrasing, more 
of attitude, more of style, tone, or tune, than 
can be taught by a ’mountain of books or 
essays. You will learn in fact, if not how to 
play the violin, at least how the violin should 
be played. 

I have said nothing about books, violin - 
methods , or schools, as they are called. Any 
master you learn from will probably prefer 
one or another. To me, the elementary or 
first part of De Beriot’s violin-school seems 
the best and easiest for beginners. Berthold 
Tours’ Violin Primer (Novello) is also useful 
for beginners, and very cheap. At tiie com¬ 
mencement of Dc Beriot’s and many other 
schools you,will find drawings of mild young 
gentlemen, in different attitudes, that will 
show you clearly how both the violin and the 
bow should be' held. As you progress you 
will probably learn to play the exercises of 
Kayser, Dont, Krcutzer, Dancla, Leonard, 
Ri<js, and others. As for drawing-room 
pieces there are a great many, more or less 
pretty. You must choose these for yourself. 
Messrs. Stanley Lucas, New Bond-street, can 
provide you with as many as you wish, 
especially those published in cheap German 
editions. As you gain mastery over your 
instrument you will love more and more the 


Mozart and Beethoven sonatas, the old music- 
reprinted in the “ Hohe Schule”; by-and-by, 
trios, and quartets. 

I wish that in this short paper I had not 
been so pressed for space; I wish that I might 
have written something of the history of the 
violin. It is an interesting history through 
these last three centuries, during which 
time the instrument itself has been scarcely 
altered in any way. “What a little 
thing to make so much noise! ” says the 
ignorant observer. “ What a little thing to 
have so stirred the hearts of men ! ” responds 
the philosopher. And, as we hold the trea¬ 
sure in our hands, reverently and affectionately 
contemplating the delicate work of Stradua- 
rius, Guanerius, or Amati, we wonder through 
whose hands before ours our fiddle has passed, 
whose magic touch, long since silent and dead, 
evoked sweet melodies resonant , from the 
brown wood that still shines with its fair 
coating of varnish almost as' of yore. We 
seem to hear divine and strange harmonies ; 
we can almost see the shades of Corelli, 
Tartini, Haydn, Spohr, or Paganini, beckoning 
us to follow their example, leading us on in 
the path of music, and teaching us in truth, 
by those traditions that are our tangible heir¬ 
looms, how to play the violin. 



WILD KATHLEEN. 

C H A P T K R V. 


I’l.KNTV OF SALT. 



“ Dear me ! If it is- not those very 
same three madcap g*irls again ! 

That stentorian shout was followed by 
three little frightened squeaks, then a 
flop. The luncheon basket was gone. 

“It’s not my fault this time,” 
Kathleen found presence of mind calmly 
to remark in a few moments. I hen she 
started shorewards, but carefully keeping 
her feet tucked beneath her all the 
while. 

Her eyes met those of the artist who 
had rescued them that evening on the 
mountain, as she had expected, and she 
called to him gravely, 

“The top of the morning to your 
honour. If I may make so bould 1 11 
say it’s not yourself that has kissed the 
Blarney Stone.” 

“No indeed, young lady, and never 
mean, I hope,” was the cool, half laugh - 
iQg answer back. “ At the same time 1 


don’t mind confessing, it you like, 
that I ought to have said, ‘madcap 
girl,’ speaking in the singular in¬ 
stead of the plural. But do you mind 
letting me know what is meantime 
drowning in that basket I saw you drop 
into the sea ? ” 

“ Our luncheon is drowning- -lamb 
sandwiches and jam tarts—and I am so 
hungry!” 

“ Umph ! You look a sad spectacle 
of starving humanity, I must say. Bur 
as I feel rather guilty in the matter, I 
will do mv best to remedy the disaster, 
although 'I fear the jam tarts will have 
gained more flavour than is desirable by 
the time they are rescued.” 

The tide had fallen considerably since 
the three girls mounted to their elevated 
thrones, and, by means of the stepping 
stones they had used and others now visi¬ 
ble, he contrived to gain a position from 
which with his umbrella he hooked up 
that unlucky basket, and restored it to 
Dorothy’s hands. 

“You arc looking much stronger, I am 
glad to see, than when I saw you last,” 
he said in gentle tones, very different 
from those he used in addressing Miss 
Crofton, although the latter looked at 
least three years, instead of only six 
months, older than her friend, a girl the 
artist imagined to be about fourteen 
years of age, certainly not more, and 
possibly less. 

As he looked at her the colour deep¬ 
ened in her cheeks, and she began 
hurriedly, but almost in a whisper from 
nervousness, to give him thanks for his 
kindness to her at their first meeting. 

Pie quickly checked her. “ Pray say 
no more about that, I beg you. 1 vas 
only too fortunate to be of use, and I 


wish I had met you all early enough to* 
save you so much discomfort. However,” 
he added, “I am going to win some- 
recompense from you all now, if you will 
let me.” 

“What is’t to be, your honour, if' 
you please,” called Kathleen, quickly.. 
“ Don’t you be giving rash promises,. 
Dolly, me dear, about you know not 
what. You remember I told you only 
this morning, as we were coming along,, 
that I’d ‘ met wi’ Napper Tandy, and he 
tould me they were hangin’ men and 
women there for the wearin’ o’ the 
green.’ ” 

There was a mischievous smile in her 
eyes, as she added—“ I begin to have 
my fears that yon is one o’ the miscreants, 
or any way he’s dangersome, belike. 
So if you please, your honour, you’ll tell 
vie your pleasure with us, and it’s from 
meself that ye’ll get your answer.” 

“Then my first pleasure is that you 
sing me the ‘Wearin’ o’ the Green,’ 
as you evidently know it, and I have 
long wished to hear it.” 

“ That is your first pleasure, is it ?” 
was the answer, in a tone of grave re¬ 
flection. “Well, go back to your own 
place on the sands, and 1 will think.” 


CHAPTER AT. 

A WORDLESS SONG IN THE SUNLIGHT. 

The artist had scarcely regained firm 
footing when alow, soft sound of wail¬ 
ing fell upon his ears. He turned. 
Dorothy and Angela were bending for¬ 
ward with clasped hands and earnest 
countenances. But his interest was 
soon wholly seized by the central figure 
of the group of girls, in spite of his owd 
will. 
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He had seen Kathleen Crofton fright¬ 
ened, angry, defiant, anxious, almost 
boyishly bold and independent; now he 
saw her under a new and wholly unex¬ 
pected aspect, and his whole artist soul 
was filled with wonder and extorted 
admiration. 

She had risen into a half-kneeling 
attitude on the rugged clump of green- 
grey rock, and had turned sideways to¬ 
wards the shore. Her little blue serge 
cap was crumpled up between her hands, 
and the sunlight falling over her made 
the wavy masses of her hair shimmer 
and shine as she swayed slowly back¬ 
wards and forwards, as though she were 
enveloped in a wonderful golden glory. 

There was a strange, rapt look on her 
lifted face , as though she saw through 
the blue haze of distance mysteries hid¬ 
den from other eyes. And from between 
the parted crimson lips of her beautiful 
mouth came that soft, long-drawn-out, 


of 


I — 
wail, with 
a bitter sadness in its 
sweetness, that her 
hushed and awed 
listeners found pa¬ 
thetic beyond descrip¬ 
tion. 

The artist forgot that he 
was looking, forgot that 
he was listening, forgot 
that he was in presence 
a reality. He felt as though 
he had been caught away into some 
one of those glorious dream-regions 
that at times, few and far between, 
had spread themselves out before him 
in a vision when his genius was at its 
brightest. 

On and on flov.-ed those wailing tones, 
now tender and beseeching, or mournful 
and despairing ; then slowly rising and 
swelling into a great rich volume of 
sound, wild and weird, that thrilled the 
listeners almost to pain, and vibrated 
through their brains like the notes of a 
powerful organ. It seemed impossible 
to believe "that no words were being 
spoken —that their hearts were being 
so deeply affected by a poem told with¬ 
out written language, formed only of 
inarticulate sound. 

The young artist, overpowered by an 
emotion he neither could nor cared to 
conquer, bowed his head into his hands. 
He stood thus a few moments — long 


enough to be 
noted with a 
keen, mis¬ 
chievous glance 
of triumph out of a 
pair of deep blue 
eyes, and then— 

‘' Och ! bother take 
it intirely. If mine 
cap has not gone 
on til the bhack of the 
lhittle crab ! ” 

The gentleman al¬ 
most screamed as he 
dropped his hands and 
raised his head. Could 
it be possible that that 
uncouth mimicry had 
actually proceeded from 
the same mouth that 
scarcely a moment since 
had uttered tones almost un¬ 
earthly in their sweetness and 
exquisite melody ? He might 
well be puzzled. But he was not 
the first person who had been puzzled 
by the divers powers of that mouth. 
While the man felt angrily indignant 
at the startling interruption of his 
poetical dreams Dorothy’s highly-strung 
nerves took revenge in a different way, 
and with a gasping sob she burst into 
tears. In a moment Kathleen had 
sprung up. She caught a glimpse of 
her bare feet, looked across to the shore, 
met the eyes of the stranger as they 
travelled upwards from her feet to her 
face, and flushing rosily she tumbled 
herself down again in a heap on the 
boulder, and cried out saucily— 

“We wish you good morning, 

You can continue your journey; 
entertainment is over for to-day.” 


sir. 

the 


CHAPTER VII. 

DUCKS AND DRAKES, AND A BURIED TART. 

“What a rough sort of way to send 
him off, Kathy,” remonstrated Dorothy, 
drying her tears, and looking after the 
retreating figure of the stranger, who, 
being a gentleman in heart and feeling 
as well as by name, had accepted his 
dismissal as promptly as it was given. 

Kathleen, too, was gazing after him, 
and she now said rather absently, “I 
am glad he did not disappoint my ex¬ 
pectations by lingering.” 

The next moment she threw off her 
thoughtful air, and, turning to Dorothy 
Gilbank, said,— 

“ My dearest Dolly, I was afraid you 
would get the cramp sitting any longer 
doubled up in that fashion without your 
shoes and stockings ; and although of 
course I should not have minded putting 
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on my shoes and stockings before that 
individual, I thought perhaps you might 
have objections to doing so.” 

“ And so would you, ma’am,” laughed 
Angela. “If not, why did you drop 
down in such a fine hurry when you 
remembered, just now, that you hadn’t 
got them on ? ” 

“Thought it looked graceful,” was 
the cool answer. “But come along. 
Let’s get back to the beach while we 
can. This neighbourhood is evidently 
not as desirable a dressing-room as I 
had hoped. Besides, I have for some 
time past been fascinated by that rocky 
point yonder, and I must see what view 
it hides from us on the other side.” 

“ The very thing I also have been 
wishing immensely,” exclaimed Dolly. 

“Then, my dear, why did you not 
say so ? ” 

“ Because you seemed to be so in 
love-” 

“ So in what?” suddenly inter¬ 
rupted Miss Crofton. 

“So in love with playing mer¬ 
maid,” continued Dorothy, quietly, 
but with her brown eyes very round 
with surprise at the unexpected in¬ 
terruption. 

“ O-oh, ye-es,” slowly; then with 
a short laugh, “but I’m out of love 
with it now. Come along.” 

With that injunction to her com¬ 
panions, she sprang from her slippery 
perch on to an equally slippery step¬ 
ping-stone with as much ease as 
though she were jumping from a 
spring-board on to a sanded floor, 
and had her feet once more clad in 
their obnoxious coverings before her 
more timid and less agile friends had 
even reached the shore. Very soon, 
however, they were all once more 
shod, and were running races to¬ 
wards that jutting-out portion of the 
cliff which had excited their curiosity. 

Angela was the first to round the 
point Kathleen had lingered to 
give Dorothy instruction in throwing 
stones so as to make them skim and 
bound on the water. But the lessons 
were quite wasted on poor Dolly. 
Making “ducks and drakes” was 
an art quite beyond her powers. 
Kathleen threw beauties. Three, four, 
and even five rebounds rewarded her 
skill. 

“You really ought to have been a boy 
instead of a girl, Kathy,” said Dorothy, 
half laughing, half surprised, at her 
friend’s interest in her present amuse¬ 
ment. “You really ought.” 

“ Faix thin, isn’t it meself that’s 
always wishing I was that same ! ” 

“ And why ? So that you might spend 
your days in throwing stones and whist¬ 
ling?” asked Angela. 

“ Ay, me darlint, an’ it’s you that 
have been the clever one to hit the right 
nail on the head. But come along. 
What did you find the other side of the 
corner ? Biddy Malone’s pig, or what ? ’ ’ 
“Well, something like a pig in a 
poke, I believe you will say, when you 
see,” was the answer that still further 
aroused her companions’ curiosity. But 
as they could coax nothing more definite 
out of her, they did the next best thing 


by hurrying on to make discoveries for 
themselves. 

“What a horrid shame!” cried 
Kathleen, as, pulling Dolly with her, 
she bounded round the point in eager 
anticipation of some hitherto unseen and 
romantic view. 

There was no view at all ! 

There was a lofty cave, and that was 
all, the opposite side of which stood 
forward nearly into the water, even now 
at low’ tide. 

“ Never mind,” said Dorothy, quickly 
recovering from the first shock of dis¬ 
appointment. “ Let us go on, and see 
what the next turn will show us.” 

The next turn v’as as unsatisfying as 
the first, indeed more so, for the curve 
inwards w’as far shallower, and opened 
upwards almost perpendicularly to the 
top of the rocks. They went on, and 



“WHAT WILL INTEREST HER MOST?” 

then they could go no further, for they 
had advanced to within a few yards of a 
bold, rocky headland that was already 
washed by breakers. Meantime . this 
third curve was beautiful enough in itself 
to make amends for their disappoint¬ 
ments. It was a perfect seaside bower, 
with a floor of firm white sand, and 
curving walls and roof that shone as if 
they had been inlaid with silver. A 
literal treasure trove of shells lay like a 
fiarquetcrie border round the sides, and 
soon all three girls were engaged in an 
eager collection of beauties or curiosities. 
Lunch foliow’ed. 

“ And it is not at all a bad lunch, 
either,” exclaimed Kathleen, at the 
same time surreptitiously burying in the 
sand the greater part of a jam tart 
which she had insisted upon having, in 
spite of its uninviting appearance and 
1 Dolly’s remonstrances, but of which she 
found the first mouthful a good deal 
I more than enough. 

I Having disposed of the undesirable 


dainty, she repeated her remark, further 
adding, “ that she did not mind accept¬ 
ing another egg and salted sandwich, if 
Do: o.hy had it to bestow.” 

“What! After the tartlet?” asked 
Angela, “ I thought you said that was 
to be ‘ a topper.’ ” 

“■And I just did then. But I find it a 
topper and a half, me dear. And so—• 
and so—'well now I’ll condescend to a 
downer to take the taste out!” 

“And that,” said Dorothy, handing 
her friend the desired eatables, and then 
shaking out her basket, “that finishes 
up our-” 

“ Victuals,” interrupted Kathleen. 
“I know that’s an English word, for I 
learned it of an Englishman on board the 
steamer the other day, coming over. He 
said he never had much of a turn for no 
victuals aboard a boat. There ! have 
I not remembered that well ? ” 

“ Perfectly. I wonder whether you 
have such a memory for pretty things 
as you have for ugly ones.” 

“I am afraid not, Dolly asthore. 
Pretty things never seem to m 3 ' mind 
to have any edges for one’s memory 
to catch hold of. They are all polish 
and smoothness, and my brain slips 
off them like water off a duck’s back. 
And, talking of water, do you see 
that it has actually begun to rain 
again. I did think we were going 
to have one fine day. Well, well, 
we must be trudging homewards, or 
we shall have you laid up with a 
cold, Molly, my darling.” 

“Oh, no, this little light rain won’t 
hurt me,” answered Dorothy, unfortu¬ 
nately. “I am quite strong again 
now, and I do want to try to find 
another shell like that greenish one 
of Angie’s.” 

“Besides,” said Angela, “the rain 
has only just begun, and it looks 
much more like a passing shower 
than anything else. If we go on 
amusing ourselves here a while 
longer, we shall most likely have our 
walk home in sunshine again.” 

Kathleen looked doubtful. She 
looked at the clouds and she looked 
at Dorothy and her sister. But they 
both wished to linger. Kathleen was 
not }'et seventeen, and pleasure is- 
pleasanter than prudence. They re¬ 
mained in the cave. 

{To be continued.) 


THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING. 

O N sitting down to write a letter the first 
thing you should do is to ask yourself— 

“ How shall I best please the individual to whom 
I write ? What will interest hermost ? How may 
I relieve her of any feeling of anxiety ?” Put 
these questions to yourself, and use your com¬ 
mon sense ; and be sure your letter will gratify 
the receiver. The writing of one with such an 
end in view occupies time well-spent; and 3*011 
will have carried out faithfully the second grand 
principle—“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 

First of all, you should never lay aside your 
dictionary till your spelling difficulties are all 
mastered. Our language is very arbitrary, and 
there is no absolute rule as regards the- 
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dropping or retention of the middle “ e ” of 
words that end with “ able,” and those also 
that end with “ment” ; and in the doubling 
of “t’s,” “4” “l’s,” and “p’s.” If you 
have a letter to write, no matter to whom, 
look out every word rather than spell incor¬ 
rectly ; the trouble taken will impress it on 
your memory. 

As regards the writing itself, remember that 
;.t is a vulgar, ill-bred thing to do to form your 
jotters incorrectly ; it is not only an evidence 
•of bad taste and awkwardness, but it is an act 
of discourtesy to the person addressed. It 
seems as though you thought that any scrawl 
would be sufficiently good, and you put your 
friend to inconvenience when giving the 
trouble of deciphering your unsightly hiero¬ 
glyphics. It cannot be polite to give needless 
trouble ; and thus, in sending an ill-written 
and ill-spelt letter, you have broken that 
great “ law of kindness,” which is the very 
inundation of all “ good breeding.” Do not 
let a silly feeling of vanity induce you to 
make “pot hooks and hangers” after your 
own eccentric fancy, nor elaborate flourishes, 
which only occupy needless space and spoil 
the style of your writing. When you can copy 
the copper-plate pattern given in your copy¬ 
books with perfect facility'', then take some 1 
good running hand that you admire, and j 
imitate what you please in that, to modify a i 
little the copy-book style which you have i 
acquired. 

Having accomplished the difficulties of ! 
-spelling and of caligraphy, you should practise I 
the writing of ordinary notes, such as those j 
■of invitation or acceptation of evening enter- j 
tainments. Turn the sentences and say the I 
same thing in every possible variety of way ; j 
but take care to complete your sentences, ! 
leave nothing elliptical nor equivocal. Avoid ! 
all abreviations, such as “Fm,” “yr,” ! 

*• wd,” and so forth, it is a kind of imper- 
i ment familiarity ; a free-and-easy style that 
is by no means ladylike, nor even respectful. 

You may very naturally ask why I pronounce 
abbreviations to be vulgar. I may explain the 
reason by comparing the off-hand style of 
representing a word of half-a-dozen letters by 
two, to the recognition of an acquaintance by 
a short nod of the head, instead of a polite 
bow. Suppose yourself ushered into a draw¬ 
ing-room, and instead of a graceful inclination, j 
imagine yourself giving a short nod to the ; 
'assembled guests, in return to their courteous ^ 
salutations. How unseemly it would be, I t 
scarcely need to say, and the same rule that 
forbids the one breach of politeness, forbids 
the others. Why? Because it is an imper¬ 
tinent familiarity which, uninvited, you force 
'upon other. To be guilty of this, is to lower 
yourself, and detract from that respectful 
regard which you might all win; more than 
this- it is offensive to others. 

But there arc few rules that admit of no 
exceptions, and while abbreviations are ill- 
bred in a private letter, they are quite admis¬ 
sible in trade correspondence. “ Time is 
money,” and neither familiarity, nor dis- | 
courtesy is understood by short signs and 
diminished words, written at the" utmost 
speed ; in these days when steam carriages 
cannot convey our business messages suffi¬ 
ciently fast, and telegraphs and telephones 
are brought into requisition. 

Avoid slang expressions in writing as 
much as in speaking. Try to write sound 
grammatical Dogfish, if you cannot attain 
to a still higher and more elegant style. 
There is an evidence of a want of self- 
respect in writing or speaking in a care¬ 
less, slip-slop, anyhow manner. Do not 
end your sentences with little pronouns, nor 
ever confound the imperfect tense with the 
past participle, and make no mistakes about 
the subjunctive mood. 

I am not going to give you a lesson in 


| grammar; you have one at home, and need only 
to study it with attention, to understand the 
allusions to it which I have made, and to 
know as much about it as I can tell you. 

Having mastered the first three difficulties 
I in the way of letter-writing—difficulties which 
i you are disposed to weigh far too lightly—the 
| subject matter of your letter, and the mode of 
| address is next to be considered, 
j Punctuation is little understood by ordinaiy 
letter-writers, and it occasions much difficulty 
to the reader. Besides, the meaning of a 
I sentence may be completely altered, or, at 
least, mystified, by placing a stop in the wrong 
place. Always place commas before and 
after a parenthesis, and never forget your full 
stops. If the “i” needed not a dot, and 
the “ t ” a cross, you would not have been 
taught to add them. In any case, your busi¬ 
ness is to make your writing as legible as 
possible, so as to save all trouble to the 
reader. 

And now I will suppose that, prepared at 
all points so far, you are waiting, pen in hand, 
to commence an epistle. Collect your j 
thoughts for a moment. If not a little note, ! 
the date must be written at the top of the \ 
page, and your present address in full, which ! 
latter must never be omitted in any letter, as i 
former letters may be mislaid and the address ! 
forgotten, and so the omission on your part j 
may give trouble and delay an answer. 
Should a journey or sickness be in question, 
you should give the hour, as well as the day— 
for good news at a certain time of the day j 
might give hope of permanent recovery, and | 
show some crisis to be past; and if you have 1 
just arrived from a journey, those you have left 
behind will like to know all such little par¬ 
ticulars. Remember that nothing is insig¬ 
nificant to those who care for you, and nothing 
should lie too troublesome for you to do to 
reward their interest and affection. Do not 
make your letter like a washerwoman’s fist, 
or a grocer’s bill by writing the year with a 
long stroke, and the last two figures only, 
nor substitute a mere numeral for the name of 
the current month. This is a very vulgar 
style—write it in full. 

The superscription being now completed, we ! 
begin with the first part of your letter. 
Consider to whom you are writing; if to one ' 
of your own immediate family—father, mother, ! 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt, or grand-parents, 
never omit the word “my,” whether it be 
followed only with “dear” or any term of a 
more demonstrative character; it is due to tl.e 
near tie of blood, and it would be in extremely 
bad taste to omit it. Consider, if you have 
just left home, what news will be most wel¬ 
come, i.e., that of your safe arrival, a little 
account of the journey, of your reception, of 
how your hosts are, and whom you have met, 
how you are lodged, and what plans, if any, 
have been formed for your business-arrange¬ 
ments or for your entertainment. Let your 
writing be clear, let the size of your hand be 
suited to the reader for whom it is designed. 

If an old person (as for a child), it should be 
larger than for anyone else; otherwise let it 
rather be small and round, than large and 
scrawled. I have seen many hands that would 
cover the whole length of a fine with two 
words, they should be very significant and 
contain very good news indeed to be worth so 
much valuable space ! It is so disappointing 
to those who care for the news you could 
send, to see an empty sheet of paper; which, 
had the writer been more thoughtfully 
kind, and willing to take a little trouble to 
please, might have given so much satisfac¬ 
tion to a whole family party. 

The second part of your letter should be 
devoted to inquiries and expressions of in¬ 
terest about those you have left behind. Were 
any of them ailing in health ? Were any other- I 


wise in anxiety or distress ? Had any one of 
them engaged ift any work or enterprise ? Is 
there anything which you might do for them 
in your absence ? Make your inquiries, ex¬ 
press your sympathy, offer your services, or 
give your advice, if seemly so to do. Let them 
see that you are not wholly absorbed with your 
| own amusements and personal interests, that 
| you do not send them any sort of an epistle, 

; just because you had to write, and evidently 
i grudged the miserable pittance of news, and of 
i time you squeezed out of your ample leisure 
I to write. Alas ! how often lias a letter of 
j this sorry description given a pang, untold to 
j any sympathizing ear, to one who perhaps 
provided the means of every pleasure which 
the thankless writer enjoyed ! 

Lastly, tell, so far as you may be able, when 
you hope to write next, where the answer is 
to be addressed, and give any messages that 
your hosts may wish to convey through you. 
Remember to send loves and kind remem¬ 
brances to each and all, but do not “lump” 
either of your parents in the “ all” to whom you 
may send them. They should always have a dis¬ 
tinct and separate recognition, and, as a rule, 
personal mention is always more appreciated 
by every one, because more kind, than that 
made in mere general and collective terms. 
In signing your name, or pet name, if writing 
to any of the near relatives before enumerated, 
be careful never to omit the mention of your 
own relationship to the person you address ; 

“Your affectionate daughter—sister— 
niece.” Never sign yourself “Yours affec¬ 
tionately,” for this would be unseemly and a 
making light, as it were, of your ties'of near 
and dear relationship to them. You will ob¬ 
serve how, throughout the whole of the rules 
which I have prescribed for you, that every 
one of them, and the whole composition of the 
letter suggested, is based on that golden “ law 
of kindness” which I told you was the very 
foundation of all good breeding. 

And now, suppose that, instead of writing 
the first letter yourself, you have one to 
answer. Observe whether any questions have 
been asked, and begin by answering them all, 
at once. Never forget to do so. There is 
also another fault into which some letter- 
writers fall—instead of giving any news, they 
merely recapitulate the scraps of information 
received in the letter they are answering. 

For example, they say, “ It must be very 
pleasant to you to have your aunt with you ; 
and what a surprise such and such an event 
must have been! No doubt you feel glad 
that so-and-so,” See., “ and your plan of doing 
so-and-so will doubtless prove a good one,” 
and so on, through a most uninteresting and 
truly aggravating letter, winding up' with 
repetitions, just as it began. Some notice of 
news received and sympathy expressed, as the 
case may be, is a very good thing, but not to 
the exclusion.of news. 

In directing a letter, if to a visitor in the 
house of another person, never fail to add the 
owner’s name to the address. Thus :— 

Miss B-, 

Care of John K-, Fsq., 

Warren dale, 

Sec., See . 

And observe, also, do not abbreviate the words 
“Care of” to “ c/o,” for this is altogether 
in commercial style and very unladylike. 

And now I leave my rules and illustrations 
for the earnest and kindly consideration of 
my readers, begging them never to fall into 
the grave error of imagining that anything 
is but a trifle, and beneatli their consideration, 
for 

“ Grains of sand the mountains make, 

And atomies infinity.” 

S. F. A. Caulfeild. 
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GIRLS’ OWN SOCIETIES. 



dSjtef^te/AVlNG heard 
fro m the 
Editor of 
The Girl’s Own 
Paper, of the num¬ 
ber of correspond¬ 
ents who write | 
asking for informa- ■ 
tion, or advice, | 
about reading so¬ 
cieties, needlework : 
societies, essay , 
clubs, and all the i 
•other societies so much in vogue just now, I 
'think it may perhaps be a help to those 
anxious for information if I give them a little 
of mv own experience of several I have been 
connected with. It would be quite impossible 
to answer such numerous inquiries separately, 
and. of course, the rules of private societies 
could not be given. They are generally begun 
on a small scale amongst a circle of friends, 
and are very easily arranged, the only difficulty 
being to get them once started. 

But for my own experiences. Like most 
people who are entirely ignorant on any sub¬ 
ject, I despised that which I did not under¬ 
stand, and when, soon after the idea became 
popular, some friends wrote and asked me to 
join a practising society, I felt that my dignity 
was insulted, and wrote, I am afraid, a rather 
hasty letter declining the invitation, on the 
ground that if girls were not sufficiently fond of 
music to practise without being compelled 
from fear of a line, their performances were 
never likely to be worth hearing. I must 
confess that when some weeks after that 
severe letter I found that my own practising 
had fallen very much into arrears I had 
uncomfortable twinges of conscience, and 
wished I had not been quite so hard on the 
music of those who only practise under com¬ 
pulsion. But I held my peace, and tried to 
quiet my uneasy conscience by making good 
resolutions for the future, which, alas ! shared 
the same fate as many previous ones. 

While still bemoaning my own want of j 
determination in carrying out my plans, I had 
a letter from another friend who had just left 
school, saying that though she was very 
anxious to keep up her reading, and intended 
to read something instructive every day, some¬ 
how the days always slipped by without her 
having read anything worth mentioning ; and 
as she found that many other girls were in the 
same difficulty, she suggested that we should 
form ourselves into a society, every member of 
which should promise to read some really 
useful book for six hours a week, Sundays ex¬ 
cluded ; and in order to^ enforce the rule, 
there should be a penny fine for every hour 
missed, the amount of the lines to be given, at 
•the end of the half year, to the member who 
had missed the fewest hours. 

Here was a dilemma ; my conscience would 
not let me again write that girls ought to do 
their duty without compulsion, as I had so 
signally failed in doing mine; but I felt it a 
great come down from all my dignified ideas 
to consent to pay a fine if I did not read. 
However, I was very unwilling to offend the 
friends who had asked me, so I put my pride 
in my pocket and joined the society. Alter a 
little correspondence we elected a secretary, 
who was to take charge of the fines and be 
general manager; and we made a few lules, 
the chief of which were: That there should 
be an entrance-fee of one shilling; that no 
reading, for less than twenty minutes at a 
•time, was to be counted ; that the books read 


should be on science, history, biography, or 
anything except novels, which could be honestly 
considered instructive; that at the close of 
each half year every member was to send to 
the secretary the amount of the fines incurred, 
and also a list of the books which had been 
read. We began directly the rules were 
finally fixed, and the society has flourished 
ever since. 

Shortly after a friend upbraided me very 
much for joining one of these foolish societies, 
and said it would show so much more strength 
of mind to read or work of one’s own free will, 
and not solely for fear of being fined. Very 
true; I quite agreed with her in theory, but 
in practice I have found, from my own ex¬ 
perience and other people’s, that we are but 
poor, weak mortals at best, and since we are 
compelled to acknowledge that painful fact 
the only thing we can do is to discover how 
best to supply the deficiency in our own 
strength of mind ; and it we find it a help 
to give a regular fixed time to a certain work 
every day, then by all means we had better 
do it. It is not* necessary for every one. 
Girls who live in very quiet, methodical 
households probably find time for all their 
necessary reading, sewing, practising, and 
other studies; it is those who lead busy, 
active lives who find this method useful, as 
affording them a sufficient pretext for sitting 
quietly at their work, whatever it may be, 
when, perhaps, otherwise they would have 
uncomfortable doubts all the time whether 
they had not better be doing something else. 

There are societies in active existence for | 
almost every possible occupation, and each j 
girl who wishes to join one should think for J 
herself what is the useful occupation which she j 
is most tempted to neglect, and should join an 
established club, or start a new one, for that 
particular subject. 

In reading societies, a useful addition to the 
rules, though not generally adopted, is to re¬ 
quire every member to write a brief account, 
from memory, of the books which have been 
read during 'the half year, and the quality of 
these little summaries would be considered in 
j the award of the prizes. This rule would at 
any rate insure attentive reading, and would 
perhaps prevent the knowledge gained being 
forgotten as quickly as it often is. 

In needlework societies the work is gene¬ 
rally limited to plain sewing, and sometimes 
includes dress-making. Occasionally a judge 
is elected, to whom the work must be shown, 
that she may inspect the quality as well as the 
quantity done. This is one of the societies 
most highly to be recommended, as, unfor¬ 
tunately, girls in the present day frequently 
neglect" the art of plain needlework, which, 
however they may despise it, always has been, 
and always will be, one of the most important 
branches of every woman’s work. 

Essay clubs are very popular. The rules 
generally require that one or two subjects 
are given out by the secretary each month, on 
which short essays are to be written, and a 
fine is incurred in default of writing. Books 
of any sort may be freely consulted for infor¬ 
mation, but of course nothing is to be directly 
copied. The essays are sent in to the secre¬ 
tary on the last day of each month, and are 
then forwarded all together to each member 
in turn, who criticises and affixes her signature 
to the one she considers the best. When they 
have been all round the secretary counts the 
signatures on the back, and at the end of the 
half-year awards the prize to the one who has 
had the greatest number. 

Those who are apt to be unpunctual in the 
morning sometimes join themselves to an 
early rising society, in the hope of curing 
themselves of this bad habit; but I fear the 
fines for transgressing would have to be very 
heavy to rouse some people from their beds on 
a morning when the desire for “just five 


minutes more’’was very strong. The iulcs 
require every one to be up and perfectly 
dressed by a certain fixed hour every morning, 
generally allowing however a certain number 
of “ grace ” mornings in case of illness. 

Besides these, there are societies for walk¬ 
ing, singing, reading French and other lan¬ 
guages, and for many other things, but as the 
principle is the same in all, it is unnecessary 
to describe more. It a girl finds that she has 
leisure time sufficient for all she would like to 
do, then there is no object in joining a society; 
but if there is one who, though she seems 
always busy, feels that she has nothing satis¬ 
factory to show for her time, I should strongly 
recommend her to look round amongst her 
friends, and sec if there are not any like- 
minded with herself, who would be glad to 
devote one hour a day to some definite sub¬ 
ject. If she makes a good set of rules there 
will be no difficulty in getting members, to 
whom, doubtless, their society will prove a 
source of pleasure as well as of profit. 

Dora Hope. 


VARIETIES. 

The Priceless Jewel of Peace.— Peace 
on earth is a thing to strive lor and pray foi, 
but more important to each one of us is peace 
m the heart. The Christian is in possession 
of this great and priceless boon. It the soul 
looks up to God, it sees Him a gracious 
Father in Christ Jesus. If it looks around, 
it is with feelings of goodwill and love to 
others. If it looks within, it sees chaos being 
transformed into the cosmos by the Holy 
Spirit who dwells there; the affections puri¬ 
fied, the passions subdued, the desires con¬ 
trolled, submitting to the revealed will of 
God. 

Double Acrostic. 

He lies and dreams, 

But half awake he seems, 

Thinks his life “ better than a play, 

And has no wish to run away. 

1. This do we all possess, 

Without it would not be ; 

We see it everywhere, 

In high or low degree. 

2. A place to go and sit and hear 
Sounds very pleasing to the ear. 

3. The traveller in the desert land 
Carries it when it docs not stand. 

It can be used by night or day, 

Or may be decked with colours gay. 
a. To take me from my hidden veins 

Men spend their money, time, and pains. 
Sometimes in mountains I am found, 

And sometimes deep below the ground. 

5. A state of*being which expresses 
The state the subject of these verses 
Attains to, while he idly dreams, 

And only semi-conscious seems. 

When charity walks into the dark places 
of the earth we can see the beautiful purity 
of her robe the more distinctly. 

Geographical Burials. 

1. Too constant, I no pleasure will pursue, 
Lest constant disappointment be my due. 

2. First sav A, then say B. 

3. The bride smiled at the disaster. 

4. Don’t go to sea with a mesmcriscr. 

5. How do you spell cat, with C or K ? 

6. Whenever I emigrate, I will go to 
Is. America. 

7. Lydia then said spar takes a fine polish. 
Answer to Double Acrostic on p. 222. 

MystiC 
I a g 0 
L a W 
TraP 
O g r E 
N E C T A R 

Answer to Buried Literary Works 
on p. 222.—1. Hypatia. 2. Iliad. 3. Hamlet. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS. 

Honeysuckle and Emma Smketon arc both anxious 
to know what will clean the backs of dresses soiled 
by wearing the hair over them. Benzine might do 
some good. But we advise them to keep their hair 
cleaner, and wear it higher on the head. Such a 
disgusting state of things would be impossible to a 
person of cleanly habits. 

Anxis.— i. Yes, it is fashionable to wear black round 
the throat. 2. Short dresses are more worn by 
girls in the evening than long ones. 3. Use 
powdered chalk when brushing your teeth in the 
morning, and Castile soap at night. Perhaps the 
teeth are loaded with tartar (between each); in that 
case go to a dentist and have it removed. 4. Eggs 
arc (not “is”) considered to be cleansing to the 
hair and head. 

Mousette. —Crewel-work is still used for trimming 
dresses. The Jersey might be embroidered as 
well as the skirt. A pattern of poppies and ox-eye 
daisies mixed would be pretty. 

Maggie. —It is far more fashionable to wear your 
winter dress cut short than with a train looped up. 

Clumsy. —1. Brush and beat your velveteen dress 
thoroughly. Search well for the eggs of the moth, 
and prevent their hatching in May or June. 2. We 
think that benzine might remove the stains you 
mention. 

Ruby. —Wc think that your fawn-coloured dress 
would look prettier without the striped silk. If you 
wish to make up the latter, mix it with a brown 
velveteen, to match it exactly in shade. 

Clarice M.—A white cashmere or serge would be 
the most suitable made as a plain “Princess.” 
You can leave your cloak or shawl on your seat. 

Hebe. —Should your Albert watch chain have a hook 
^ make a silk loop in your dress for it. 

E. C. D.—If you sent your dress to a good dyer it 
would probably give you satisfaction. We do not 
think that “ hand-knit black silk gloves” would 
prove a nice description of article. 

B. A. L. M.—We advise you to. send your seal-skin 
jacket to a furrier. 

Ax drey Ferxly. —1. For washing lace see answer to 
“No. 7.” in No. 5. of this paper. 2. lour hand¬ 
writing is not very good. 

Jary Mane. —Unless on a very cold day, we should 
not advise you to wear your black fur cape and 
cuffs over a white cashmere dress, at a wedding. 
You might, at least, lxty them aside at the break - 
fast. 

B. E. S.—1. Not one stop in your letter, and not one 
capital letter for the beginning of any sentence; 
still, we shall try to discover your meaning. A 
Roman or Neapolitan peasant’s dress would suit 
xi dark girl. 2. The fishwife’s style would suit 
your plain serge. 3. Consult “ Dress of the 
Month” for fashions of hats. 4. It is not too late 
for you to compete. 

Maud.—W e do not give addresses. A directory can 
he consulted. 

Kate Elizabeth J.—Kindly refer to the rules for the 
night-dress competition given in No. 4. of The 
Girl’s Own Paper, and read them over. You 
will perhaps see by them thxit the competition is for 
a night-dress, and not for a “dressed doll.” 
Certificates of Merit will only be given to “de¬ 
serving competitors.” 

Buttercup. —Crewel-work on Bath sheeting, or oat- 
metil cloth, will clean without injury to the colours, 
.if they be really good crewels. 

ART. 

Tonut.—Wc propose giving an article on the subject 
of tile-painting. Write to the Secretory, Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, S.W., for 
information respecting the National Art Training 
School. 

Nell. —You can compete in any description of exami¬ 
nation at South Kensington, science, art, music, 
needlework, cookery. 

Nellie. —Wc should think that if you took specimens 
of your painting on screens, fans, velvet, and 
etchings of doylcys, to some of the London fancy- 
work shops you might get orders. Your sample 
shall bo returned to you. Try a fancy stationer’s. 
Your handwriting is particularly good, and we 
wish more of our correspondents wrote equally well. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

A. M. R.—Wash the ground-glass globes in warm 
water and soda. 

Clarissa Love. —Send the velvet-pile table-cover to 
a proper cleaner. Salt and water is sometimes 
efficacious in cleansing cxirpets, or else ox-gall 
may answer the purpose. Both of these should be 
applied with a sponge. 

WORK. 

Mabel. —1. The border of the satchel is to be worked 
in blue, of various shades. 2. We could not re¬ 
commend any especial sewing-machine, as we do 
not advertise in this way. 3. The address of the 
Ladies’ School of Dressmaking is 42, Somerset 
Street, Portman-square, W. 

A. F. F. G.—Cannot your friend instruct you how to 
draw the satchel for yourself ? 


Sarianne —1. The bed satchel may be worked in a 
frame if you like. 2. Satin-stitch not admissible. 
Queen Philippa, A Minister’s Daughter, and S. 
E. Rodgers. —In answer to the entreaties of 
numberless correspondents, we have consented to 
allow girls of 19 years of age to compete for 
“ Certificates of Merit.” We are xilso taking into 
consideration the question of xiffording to girls 
under 21 a special competition. 

Zara A.—1. Any patterns for Berlin wool-work will 
answer for working on perforated card-board. 
They may be obtained at any bazaar or fancy work 
shop. 2. Consult “ My Work Basket ” for small 
articles that can be made for your bazaar. 

Frances, Foda, and PoLLy xire all desirous to dis- 
pose^ of their needlework. This is a matter of 
considerable difficulty, and can only be accom¬ 
plished by personal application at shops, for if 
through private friends, it becomes a matter of 
charity. We think that if girls made all their own 
clothes, and helped to do the needlework of their 
respective families, they would save the amount of 
money which they now seek to obtain through the 
sale of fancy work. 

E. M.—We regret to he obliged once more to decline 
giving the addresses of shops. They all advertise 
for themselves. 

Judy. —See “My Work Basket” in No. 7. ©f this 
pxiper for a pretty idea of soft hoots, which could 
be made of any size. 

Hyacinth. —Crochet the stripes of your antima¬ 
cassar together, and finish the ends with fringe. 



“ please, ladies, the editor wishes trust¬ 
worthy and kind answers to these few 

NOTES IMMEDIATELY. PRINTER’S WAITING.” 


Gladys. —1. None of the night-dresses made in com¬ 
petition for prizes will be returned to the makers. 
2. You may use a pattern. 3. Perhaps you may 
obtain hand-screens for painting upon at a fancy 
1 work shop or bazaar 

Mary, and Rebecca D.—There is no objection to 
your having the calico washed before it is made 
into the competition night-dress. 

Catherine Wood. —Can you not procure a pattern 
and cut one out for yourself? All competitors are 
required to do this for themselves, in reference to 
the night gowns and all other specimens of work. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A. L. W. — We regret that we cannot xissist j’ou with 
advice, as we are totally unacquainted with the 
powers and capabilities of those whom you wish to 
aid. Your spelling needs attention. 

C. A. Y\ ebber.— The photographs which 3*011 have 
seen mounted in pink wax were probably so done 
by someone who invented the idea. You had better 
make inquiries at the place where you saw them, 

E. IT.—1. Y'our information for writing the essay 
should not be derived only from)*our reading of this 
magazine. 2. Inquire at some bookseller’s for a 
naturalist’s calendar. 3. The verse thxit y*ou quote 
is, wc believe, by Lowell, an American poet. 

Mercury. — It is the nature of mercury to spread 
oyer, and so whiten, all it touches ; and it combines 
with many metals. You do got mention the 
substance of which 3*our brooch was made. 

Lady Jane Grey. —1. “ Beau,” is French, and 
should be pronounced as if written Bo. “Chief” 
as a termination, should be pronounced, we 
suppose, as in pockethandkerchief, short. But, 
names often have an arbitrxury pronounciation, for 
which no rules can be given, Were “ chief” 
written alone, the e would be given the most 
emphasis. 

J. W.—\Ye cannot do bet'er than give 3*ou the result 
of the inquiries made by “J. M. Weston-s.-M, 
who says that she made direct application to the 
Law-copying Office, in Lincoln’s Inn, and found 
that “ its advantages were limited to residents in 
London.” 

Katie Burton, A. C. IT., Josephine, and J. hi., 
Weston-s.- hi.” have xill written to us on the 
question of Law-copying, or some other employ¬ 
ment, by which an addition to their income could 


be made. We regret to say that wc only* offer 
suggestions—we do not find employment; xind do 
not belong to any society with that end in view. 
But we may give you the name of one that may be 
of use to 3*011, namely, the “ Societ3* for Promoting 
the Fhnployment of Women,” 22, Berners-strect, 
Oxford-street, W. Remember that training is 
essential in every* branch of work—intellectual or 
manual. 

Vixen. —Some celebrated doctor has said that 
“neuralgia is the cry of the nerve for nutriment, 
and good blood,” to which we may* add, and suffi¬ 
ciency of rest of both mind and body. Consult a 
doctor. Sometimes a disordered digestion and liver 
may produce it. 

Marion.—W e cannot undertake to give medical 
advice. Consult a doctor. 

Y. hi. A.—See article on “ Girls’ Own Societies ” in 
this number. 

Gipsy. —Your question respecting prize essays reveals 
the fact that you have not read the regulations. 

The Mystified One. —Should you succeed in pass¬ 
ing your examinations well, you would obtain all 
the information you need from the masters who 
have examined3*011, as to the next steps to betaken. 

Annette. —1. Consult a Dublin director*. 2. Gcntle- 
cxercise will tend to keep 3*011 quite as slight as you 
ought to be. If well in health, you may venture to 
indulge in the good looks derived from the plump¬ 
ness natural to it, and to youth. 3. There is no- 
cure for blushing. Self-forgetfulness 111x13* tend 
towards it. 4. Wc never heard that smoking dis 
colours a man’s skin, but it does the teeth, and 
ruins the breath. 

Florie.—O f course, you and your sister may botlx 
compete for a prize. 

P. T.—1. Bookbinding is a trade, and demands am 
apprenticeship. Make inquiries of a bookbinder 
in your own neighbourhood. 2. Certainly, it is. 
not admissible so to use the objective case. Finish. 
3*our sentence, and then 3*011 will always have your 
answer. He could not be taller nor shorter “ tliai . 
me am ”/ You could not conclude such xi sentence* 
with “me.” 3. You can improve your writing 113- 
taking some well-formed, legible, free running- 
hand, that you admire, and copy it, as a study* 
every da3*. 

Catherine Henrietta. —Write to the Secretary oh 
the National Training College for Music, Albert 
Hall, South Kensington, for the information you 
require 

Mignonette. —See answer to “ Snowdrop and 
Crocus,” in No. 9, for both your queries. 

Kethymo.—W e shall have no such clubs xts those to 
which you refer, in connection with The Girl’s 
Own Paper. 

Zoe. —1. There are plenty of stories and other paper?, 
in this magazine suitable for Sunday reading. We 
cannot make aii3* promises respecting additional 
prize competitions. When new ones arc to be 
offered (if an3*) there will be due notice given. 2. 
Of course, laurel and ivy leaves are not suitable 
food for rabbits. 

Hamilton.— 1. The prize essay has reference only to 
English Women, as we said before. 2. The price 
of the black enamel paint is mentioned in the 
article. 

Clara and Cornu.— Articles on Botany arc given 
ever3* month. Specimens should be pressed be¬ 
tween sheets of blotting paper to absorb the 
moisture. 

K. E. S.—1. Your handwriting is fairly good for yotur 
age. 2. In reply to your inquiries respecting 
Lxiw-copying, see answers to “J. W.” “Katie 
Burton ” and several others. 

Madge. —There arc manuals inconsiderable number.? 
on Harmony; and articles in this magazine appear 
monthly on the subject of Botany*. 

Minnie. —1. We cannot aid you to find either a, 
phrenologist or physiologist. We do not ad¬ 
vertise. 2. The hoods worn by the clergy depend 
011 their respective Universities and the nature ofi 
their degrees. 3. The verses about which you. 
inquire were written, we believe, by Faber. 4. 
Your writing is fairly good. 5. There are so many 
small works published on the subject of church 
decoration, that you have all necessary information* 
within easy reach. 

Irene Calder. —r. See answer to “ Spring Flowers,” 
in No. 10. Wc regret that we cannot give you 
addresses. If your designs be original and meri¬ 
torious, you will, no doubt, find a sale for them in\ 
some shop. But you must be prepared to try* your 
chance at several. In old Saxon times, according*, 
to Dr. Lardncr, chequers were painted on benches 
on which, by their aid calculations were made; 
vertical parallel lines, (such as are now used for the 
money* columns) and horizontal ones crossing them 
to keep the writing and figures in straight lines. 
The squares left between thesemadechequers—and 
this table was called an “Exchequer.” 2. In 
Pompeii the sign of the chequers denoted that 
draughts and backgammon were placed in the* 
public houses where they were seen. There they 
were painted lozenge-wise in red, white, ana 
3*ellow. 3. Use the lemon juice and glycerine 
continually. 

A Village Organist. —Next month we hope to 
publish xi paper on “ How to Play the Organ,” bye 
Dr. Stainer, Organist of Stt Paul’s Cathedral*. 
























ZARA: 

©R, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE VISIT. 


Fred did not rally from his attack so 
quickly as they expected. The doctor 
looked grave, and advised the vicar not 
to think of leaving Seabright for a couple 
of days. 

“Your son is so prostrated by his 
attack, it would not be safe for him to 
travel yet,” said that undisputed 
authority. 

“ Would Saturday be too soon ? ” 

“ Probably not. But after such acute 
pain he must have a certain amount of 
rest.” 

The vicar was sorry he had packed 
his books in such a hurry. Two whole 
days without the volumes on which he 
was at work would be a dire mental 
deprivation, and he set about fishing 
those he most required from the depths 
of a huge packing-case. 

This occupation drew his attention 
from Annis, or he might have noticed 
how silently she moved about the sick 
room, how sad and preoccupied she 
seemed. 

Annis had asked her father’s consent 
to call on Miss Keith, telling him the 
various particulars she knew of the girl. 

The vicar was slightly surprised she 
should have consulted him on the sub¬ 
ject ; he was well accustomed to his 
daughter’s calling on people of all grades 
and positions in his own parish. Her 
district was large, and mixed in its 
population, and she was ever welcome 
in the haunts of poverty and misery. So 
he gave his consent readily, and had 
forgotten her request almost as soon as 
it was granted. 

The task was neither a pleasant nor a 


congenial one to Annis. She grieved 
for Paul’s mad infatuation, and had 
hard work to crush down the prejudice 
that was cropping up in her own mind 
agamst this “ singing girl,” as she 
called her. 

When dinner was over—they dined 
early at Seabright—she asked Paul if 
it was time for her to get ready. 

Perhaps so, Annis.” He flushed 
slightly as he looked at his watch. She 
rose at once. No discussion on 
subject now, no farther argu¬ 
ments, or pleadings, or re- 
proach. The visit was 
to be made, and 
the less said 
about it the 
b e t t er. 

c.-f„h u X". 


presently in her neat, well-fitting, blue 
serge dress, and her blue hat to match, 
looking, as she always did, a nicely- 
dressed, ladylike girl. 

“You will find it 
rough and cold on 
the beach, Annis, 
and we must go 
that way.” 

“ I don’t mind 
the wind or the 
cold in the least.” 
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Blit she shivered, notwithstanding, as 
they turned the corner, and the sea- 
breeze came full in their faces. 

Paul looked down anxiously at her. 
The close-fitting dress seemed to him as 
though its folds could not sufficiently 
keep off the rude gusts from her slender 
frame, and he would fain have sheltered 
her from every rough blast had it been 
in his power. 

Annis walked on by his side, with a 
reserve and silence very unusual to her, 
who was wont to tell him her very 
thoughts. Had their visit been to one 
requiring pity, no one could have been 
more easily moved to compassion than 
Miss Venn. Had it been a case for 
sympathy, Annis was of so generous, so 
sensitive a nature, that she would have 
held out a sister’s hand to Zara. 

But with the slight knowledge she 
possessed of the facts, scorn and vexa¬ 
tion seemed the natural outcome of 
feeling, and so her pretty, fair Saxon 
face was grave and cold—her bright blue 
eyes were clouded with a determined 
pride, that, in qnyone less amiable than 
Annis, might have been called “ temper.’’ 

Yesterday’s storm was still keeping up 
its revels, as though intending to make 
a clean sweep of the few remaining 
visitors at Seabright, and once more to 
keep the town sacred to its old in¬ 
habitants. 

All along the shore were heaps of 
rough brown sea-weed, fragments of 
broken wood, and other debris, flung 
in during the gale of last night. Paul 
looked over the scene and sighed. 

“ Plow different everything is now 
from what it was when we last walked 
here together, Annis!” 

“Yes, there is rather a contrast.” 
She held her hat firmly, as she stood 
for a minute looking out on the sullen, 
tossing, leaden waters. 

“Have we much farther to go, Paul?” 

“ We turn up the next street—‘ Sprat- 
street’ they call it.” 

Miss White was in the shop talking 
to a customer, Mrs. Evans, the pawn¬ 
broker’s wife, who lived round the 
corner, and for whose two little girls she 
was trimming brown hats, with brown 
ribbon and pink daisies. She had just 
been telling her these hats were the top 
of the fashion, worn “that way” in 
Regent-street, by children of high-rank 
—when Paul and Annis appeared at the 
door. 

“ What can I do for you, Miss ? —she 
began—when recognising Paul, she 
knew that they were the expected visitors 
of whose coming Zara had given her due 
notice. She smiled graciously, begged 
Mrs. Evans to excuse her, and prepared 
to show them up stairs. 

“ I must ask your pardon, sir, for being 
a little short -and rude to you the other 
day, but I didn’t understand, how could 
1?” chirped she blithely as she came 
forward. 

Paul bowed gravely, then followed 
Annis and her up the dark, narrow, un¬ 
carpeted stairs. # . . 

The milliner’s room was unique in its 
way. Instead of the walls being hung 
with pictures, they were adorned with 
various high-coloured fashion-plates; 
two or three elaborately ornamented 


and gaily wreathed bonnets, a few sea¬ 
sons old, were hanging on pegs under 
glass shades on a side table. 

For the rest, the carpet was grey, the 
chairs were grey covered, and so was 
the hard little sofa, in a corner near the 
window. Artificial flowers stood in glass 
vases on the mantel-piece, a round table 
in the centre of the room was strewed 
with fashion books and photographs in 
gay frames. 

Paul thought how a mind like Zara’s, 
clever, romantic, and ambitious, would 
starve and pine and contract in such a 
prosaic home. No marvel if its force 
and vigour went in straggling directions 
like a" plant in the darkness, striving to 
reach the light. 

What Annis thought of the place is 
not on record. She gave a quick glance 
round the room, took in its surroundings 
at once, and then stood looking out of 
the window, apparently deeply interested 
in a noisy squabble going on below be¬ 
tween two fish women, whose voices, 
tinged with pure Seabright patois rose 
up clear and shrill in the silence. 

Paul went over to her, and said— 

“Annis, we have always been good 
friends, have we not?” 

“Of course we have. Why do you 
ask me now ?” 

“ Because I am putting your friendship 
to a keen test. Will you be kind to 
Zara for my sake ?” 

“ I did not come here intending to be 
unkind.” 

“ Bear with the poor child. Help me 
to do the best for her.” 

“ Certainly,” retorted Annis, icily. 

“You know what I mean. Women 
can help each other so much; but the 
effort requires love, tenderness.” 

“I shall not fail, Paul.” 

“Thank you. The poor child is so 
young, so-” 

Paul did not finish his sentence, for 
at the moment the “ poor child ” herself 
put in an appearance, and came into 
the room with a flounce and a fluster, 
the long train of her pale green flimsy 
dress sweeping far behind her on the 
grey carpet, the glitter of her large 
gilt earrings, her brooch, and chain 
lighting up the place with a faint glory. 

She shook hands warmly with Paul 
Tench, nodded familiarly to Annis, then 
seated herself on the sofa, and favoured 
the latter with a long scrutinising glance 
from her lustrous dark eyes, that shone 
forth beneath the jetty fringe of her hair. 

Paul had introduced them in due form, 
and stood looking at the two girls in 
a constrained manner, very unlike his 
usual self-possessed mien. 

The incongruity between Annis and 
Zara seemed to strike him so forcibly, 
that at the moment he regretted having 
brought them together. It was doubt¬ 
less a wrong step of his. 

“ They never can be friends—nev$r ! ” 
decided he. 

Zara took the initiative, and asked 
Miss Venn how she liked Seabright. 

“At first I quite enjoyed being down 
here.” 

“And then you grew tired of the 
place, I suppose ? Well, everybody 
does that. It does not improve on 
acquaintance, and we seldom have the 


same lodgers down here two seasons 
following.” 

“How do you account for that?” 
asked Annis.” 

“The air disagrees with them, per¬ 
haps.” Zara laughed merrily, showing 
a set of brilliant white teeth. 

“ You like the place, of course, Miss 
Keith?” 

“Pretty well. I hope my turn will 
come to leave it some day.” 

“Where should you like to go?” 
asked Paul, eagerly. 

“To London—all the -world goes 
there.” Another flash of the pearly 
teeth. 

“Your wish shall be granted, Zara. 
Miss Venn and I have called to invite 
you to accompany us to London. Can 
you be ready to go on Saturday ?” 

Zara did not reply. She fixed her full, 
flashing dark eyes, a little more widely 
opened than usual, on Annis Venn’s 
face, as she said inquiringly— 

“What shall I answer ? Am I to 
consider this an invitation ?” 

“ Certainly, Miss Keith. Mr. Tench 
has only said the words I ought to have 
spoken. My father and I will do our 
best to make you comfortable at the 
Vicarage. Can you be ready to travel 
with us on Saturday?” 

“Thank you! Oh, thank you so much. 
This is very kind. I have always longed 
to visit the big city—it has been my 
constant dream, but you know-” 

Zara left her sentence unfinished. 

“ Is there any obstacle in the way ?” 
inquired Paul, quickly. 

“ I thought of making my visit pay, 
sir—of earning a livelihood on the stage 
or the platform—and the Vicar of Old- 
acre might not like that.” 

“Certainly not, nor should I like it, 
Zara. There are better things in store 
for you than that sort of life.” 

“ Better things ! What can be better 
or grander than winning the applause of 
crowds, bringing the house down at your 
feet, being half deafened by applause- 
half pelted to death with wreaths of 
flowers ? ’ ’ 

“A questionable kind of pleasure, I 
should say.” 

“How, sir? You make a whole lot 
of people happy for the time being—a 
magician’s wand could do no more than 
that. There is something in success of 
any kind that makes life -worth living 
for.” 

Zara spoke rapidly, in her quick im¬ 
petuous manner. A hot glow had spread 
over her soft full cheeks—her lips were 
parted in a defiant smile. The speech 
was evidently aimed at the vicar’s 
daughter, but Paul Tench replied. 

“Zara, you must get rid of those 
notions, at once and for ever! It may be 
rather difficult at first, but you must 
persevere.” 

“ That is not so easily done, sir.” 

“Recollect, it requires a first-rate 
singer to win the favour on which you 
set so high a store—you may never 
reach that height, Zara.” Paul spoke 
gravely, but the girl retorted with a 
laugh, apparently not the least offended, 
as she said brightly— 

“"You may never reach the height of 
being a first-rate doctor, Mr. Tench.” 













“ That is.very likely,” assented Paul, 
so meekly, so humbly, that Annis for 
the first time during- her visit, returned 
Zara's smile. 

“ Still, sir, that would not hinder you 
from trying to succeed, and can you 
blame me if I also aim at success ? ” 

She detected the smile on the lip of 
the vicar’s daughter, and felt just a 
little of the kind of triumph which brings 
the “ house down at one’s feet ” as she 
termed it. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

ADIEU TO SEABRIGHT. 

Miss White finished packing the brown 
hats in paper bags, she made out the 
bjJl for Mrs. Evans, and duly locked 
away the money in her cash box. 

This business transaction being con¬ 
cluded, she had a little time to bestow 
on her visitors upstairs ; indeed she w r as 
more than a little curious to have an¬ 
other glimpse at Zara’s new London 
friends. 

She left the shop in charge of the 
small, servant girl, with a strict injunc¬ 
tion to call her if she was wanted, then 
came bowing and smiling into the 
room. 

Under her supervision, the invitation 
to Zara and the arrangements connected 
with it grew into shape and form. 

“ A great honour indeed you are put¬ 
ting on Zara, Miss Venn, to invite her 
thus, and to treat her as one of your own 
rank and station, and I'm sure the vicar 
is very condescending, but what will the 
manager of the music hall say? ” 

“What matter can it make to him ?” 
asked Paul quickly. 

“ He may not like to lose Zara’s ser¬ 
vices so suddenly. She has been quite 
a ‘draw’ to the place this season, I hear, 
though I haven’t time to visit such places 
myself. ’ ’ 

“ I will see the manager, we can settle 
that,” returned Paul. 

“Very kind ol you, I’m sure, sir. 
They do say, he’s a man inclined to 
impose—1 hope you won’t find him so.” 

“Not very likely, I think.” 

“ That removes the last obstacle I 
shall put in the way. Not but what this 
unexpected invitation drives us quite up 
in a corner, as it were.” 

“ How do you mean?” asked Annis. 

“ About getting Zara’s clothes ready 
in such a hurry.” 

“That sort of thing can be arranged 
in London,” suggested Paul. 

“ Still, there must be some preparation, 
sir. But we’ll manage, won’t we, Zara? 
A couple of ready-made dresses from 
Thompson’s, a hat or tw r o out of the 
shop, and, as for the rest, why, we can 
si l up all night to finish off. I suppose 
she needn’t take with her any of her 
stage costume?” said Miss White, 
meditatively. 

“ Burn all the rubbish,” replied Paul, 
emphatically. 

Miss White -laughed gaily at his 
imperiousness: It seemed so droll to 
hear this London gentleman calling 
Zara’s gay dresses “ rubbish.” 

“ No, no, sir, I won’t burn the things; 
but maybe I’ll sell thorn second-hand, 
and that’ll pay for some of the new 
clothes. There’s that little girl, Kitty 
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Lane, down in the shop knocking for 
me as if she’d bring the place about her 
ears. Some customer has come in, I 
suppose. I shall see you again, Miss 
Venn, and you, Mr. Tench, as you pass 
through the shop.” 

With beaming sir lies Miss White 
made her exit. 

“She is a gojd, kind creature, not¬ 
withstanding her queer ways,” said 
Zara, in a tone of apology that Annis 
thought wholly unnecessary. 

She much preferred Miss White’s 
homely, honest, straightforward manner 
to the extra fine polish Zara assumed, 
and which seemed to the vicar’s daughter 
to savour of pretence. 

That day was a gala occasion to Miss 
White in the shop. To every neighbour 
who came in she whispered in confidence 
the grand news, that Zara Keith was 
going to London on a long visit with 
the family of a clergyman. 

“ He’s very high up in the church, 
and so clever; and the vicar’s daughter 
came here herself and invited her, and 
wouldn’t take ‘No’ for a.i answer; 
so I’m forced to let her go.” 

Mrs Evans brought back one of the 
brown hats to have a longer elastic 
sewn on, and to her Miss White poured 
out the whole story. 

“What! you mean she’s going* with 
the lady and gentleman as passed 
through the shop when I were here 
before ? ” 

“ The very' same, Mrs. Evans.” 

“ Who is the gentleman? Is he the 
vicar’s son ? ” 

“No, but a friend. He’s a young 
doctor, very rich, who lives with them, 
and it’s my opinion he’s smitten with 
Zara. We shall hear more by-and-bye.” 

“ Zara will be fortunate to get such a 
fine aristocratic sweetheart.” 

“Won’t she, now? We shall soon 
hear of a wedding, I’m very sure. 
There’s more in that invitation than 
comes to the surface. Mr. Tench is 
over head and ears in love with our 
Zara, and has got his friends to invite 
her on that account. It may be prema¬ 
ture for me to give my opinion—but. 
there! you know it now, Mrs. Evans,” 
continued Miss White, much elated. 

“Well, we shall miss Zara at the 
music hall. When she g*oes, half the 
charm of the place will be gone. Me 
and my good man often gives ourselves 
a treat there, for it’s nigh and handy; 
but I shan’t care about going so much 
now.” 

Paul did not find it so easy as he 
imagined to settle with the manager of 
the music hall. 

He w r as a little, fussy, irascible man, 
stout and vulgar, who smelt strongly of 
beer and tobacco, and talked loudly. 
Acting, perhaps, on the principle that 
“blessings brighten as they take their 
flight, ” he was eloquent in his lament at 
losing such a promising young artiste 
as Za-ra Meldicott Keith. 

“ She has broken her engagement,” 
said he, stamping his foot/and speak¬ 
ing fiercely. 

“I am willing to offer you, in her 
name, a just compensation. Recollect, 
though you valued her services highly, 
as you say, you did not pay her highly. 


Eight shillings a week was not particu¬ 
larly liberal.” The man’s anger rose to 
fury. 

“ Pay me down twelve pound, I say, 
or I’ll drag her through the law courts, 
and make her fulfil her engagement.” 

“Twelve pounds is more than half a 
year’s salary, but you shall have them. 
I have neither time nor inclination to 
argue the point,” said Paul, as he wrote 
out a cheque for the sum. 

It was a glorious day when they finally 
set out on their journey. The air was 
sweet and fresh with the pleasant sea- 
breeze, and the deceitful waters of the 
bay were again tinged with sunshine, 
and glistened and sparkled in the 
morning light. 

Fred had been helped into the train 
with difficulty, but was now comfortably 
stretched out on one of the seats, with 
his father and Josh opposite him, and 
with an invalid’s changeful mood he was 
wishing the journey over, and wondered 
he had ever left his own room at the 
Vicarage. 

Annis, Zara, and Paul were in another 
compartment of the same carriage, and 
they began their journey silently enough. 
Annis and Paul were gazing out • of 
opposite windows, taking last looks of 
the sands and waters. 

Their visit to the seaside had brought 
changes to them that made Annis’s 
heart very sad as she looked back on 
the wide stretch of ocean. Somehow 
things had all gone wrong at Seabright. 
She and Paul had drifted apart—the 
old, true, tender, loving confidence be¬ 
tween them had all vanished, perhaps 
for ever ! 

Little thought she when she left the 
Vicarage a short time before, she would 
go back to it so changed, so saddened, 
and with such a weight of distrust at 
her heart. 

People seldom return to a place to 
find everything as they left it. Too often 
is there some hint of hope and happiness 
gone, some waving of the bright wings 
of joy, passing away from sight. 

Annis mused thus, as the houses and 
trees of Seabright disappeared from 
view, and they were steaming over the 
downs, fragrant with the perfume of wild 
thyme and heather. Once she glanced 
at Paul, and saw that he also was gazing 
out of his window with a face grave as 
her own. 

Then she looked at Zara, who was 
sitting beside him in all the lustre of a 
new dress and hat—her eyes full of glad 
light, her face glowing and bright as a 
ripe Autumn peach. 

Annis roused herself at once—opened 
her basket and brought out an illustrated 
newspaper, which she handed to Zara 
with a smile. 

“Perhaps you would like to read a 
little ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, no, thank you. I much prefer 
watching the passengers. I wonder 
where they are all going, and what they 
are thinking about ?” 

“ It would be hard to say.” 

“ I don’t suppose any of them can be 
so happy as I am. Only think! I am 
really going to London—grand, glorious, 
beautiful London ! ” 

(To he continued .) 
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MY WORK BASKET. 

Fig. i.—Fine Holland Mat. 

This mat is made of good brown holland rather more than six inches 
square. Enlarge, and draw the pattern on tracing paper. Then lixing 
it on the holland, run a sharp-pointed pencil or fine stiletto over each 
line, and when the tracing paper is removed the pattern will be sufficiently 



FIG. i. 


fig. hi.—Mat for Lamp. 

This mat is made of bronze-coloured cloth, and trimmed with gold* 
coloured braid and flat embroidery of Algerian silk. The braid is 
crossed with point lands in black silk, with pale blue stars in each 
square. A flower, 
with shaded leaves 
and dots of gold is 
worked in each tri¬ 
angle. Two of the 
flowers should be blue 
and two pink, in the 
faded or old shades; 
the stalks and leaves 
should also be in the 
dull shades. 

The flowers are 
traced in the colours, 
and the petals are of 
maize and brown; the 
two petals of the bud 
are of the same colours 
as the flowers, only in 
lighter shades ; the 
heart of the flowers 
with blue, and maize 
for the pink flowers, 
and crimson and maize 
for the blue. 

The large leaves are in the darkest shades. The edge is trimmed 
with a tassel fringe. 

Fig. iv.—The Ivy-leaf Pattern for Edging. 

Take a knot of Vandyke braid (a knot will make about a yard and 
a half of the edging, and only cost three halfpence), then with a 
needle and stout thread or crochet cotton sew four of the points 
together so as to form the ivy leaf; run your needle along neatly so 
as not to show the thread in front to the opposite side of the braid, 





distinct to work from. The whole of the pattern is worked in button¬ 
hole stitch with Luxemburg linen thread, the same shade as the holland, 
taking care that all the stitches are of the same width. Cut out the 
holland as indicated by the dark ground. The work is to be tacked 
on a piece of cardboard of the same size, and covered with any 
coloured sateen, and makes a most useful as well as pretty mat for 
the toilet, or hot water jug. 


Fig. ii.—Small Easel and Leather Folio for Letters. 

The case is made of cardboard, covered with a fawn-coloured leather, 
the front of which is embroidered with filoselle and fine crewels. A 
spray of rosebuds, forget-me-nots, and foliage is traced lightly with a 
white chalk pencil. 

The large rosebuds are in two shades, and worked in long and satin 
stitches; the stems in dark brown crewels, and the forget-me-nots 
in blue crewels, with centres of gold-coloured filoselle in the French 
knot stitch. The leaves are of different shades of green. The port¬ 
folio is lined with brown silk, and has a couple of strong hooks sewn 

to the back to suspend it on the 
easel. The easel is easily made. 
Three thin pieces of wood, and 
covered with leather, neatly 
gummed on. The two outer 
supports have a small ring 
fig ii. M0 SUB WM fastened on each, half-way 

down, with which the hooks on 
the folio are inserted. 


FIG. iv. 

and sew the other four points, as in pattern ; it is very easily done ; 
and has the advantage of being cheap and effective. After you have 
sewn all your braid into ivy leaves, commence to crochet four plain 
stitches, then one treble, and fasten two of the points together by 
means of it, crochet four more plain stitches and fasten into the top 
point, and continue until all is done. 

Fig. v.—Music Ottoman. 

Any box sufficiently large may be usefully converted into a drawing¬ 
room seat, as well as a receptacle for music ; thus preserving it from 
dust and dilapidation. Reps or satin may be used as a covering; 
the one of which we give the design is of black satin with cretonne 
embroidery and crewels. 


fig. v. 
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The box is lined with strong unbleached calico, carefully fastened 
down at each corner, turning the top edge over the box. Another 
length of the calico, with a good margin for joining, and drawing in 
quilting, is covered with wadding, over which the satin is tacked after 
it has been creased with a warm iron in crossed lines. At the points 




FIG. IX. 


FIG. VII. 


of each line a small fancy 
button of gold-coloured 
silk, or mixed colours, is 
fastened through firmly to 
the lining. 

It is then joined (the 
join to be at one corner), 
and, placing the top edge 
of the outside covering 
wrong side uppermost on 
the lining, nail it round 
the box and turn it over. 

The bottom edge is 
nailed underneath. 

The lid is covered with 
plain satin, on which a 
pattern cut from some 
good French cretonne, 
and nicely arranged is 
applique , with shaded 
crewels to match the 
colours of the flowers 
and leaves, and well 
worked has the appear¬ 
ance of tapestry em¬ 
broidery. All the satin 
should be lined with 
calico, and interlined with wadding. 

The band round the edge of the lid is worked in long 
with the different green crewels. 

A thick cord with tassels is festooned round the box. 



coral stitches 


Fig. vi.—Glove Box. 

The box is made either of very stiff cardboard or thin wood, with 
a division for light and dark kid gloves, the length to admit of the 
six-buttoned gloves without folding them. 

Our design is covered with quilted black satin round the bottom, 
and the lid with some pretty pattern embroidered in chain stitch 
with rich blue and dead gold-coloured filoselle. 
The edges are covered with a flat embroidered band 
on satin, or a very narrow ruche of blue and gold 
ribbon. 

The box should be carefully lined with slightly 
wadded white silk, and have a soft scented cushion 
in each department. 

Fig. vii.—Head Rest for Back of Chair. 

Make a bag of calico, thirty-two inches long and 
twenty inches wide; fill it with cotton wool and a 
little horsehair, so as to make it pliable. Draw each 
end of the bag together with strong thread. 

The covering is composed of stripes of broad 
brochc ribbon, in bright and varied colours (such 
as used for sashes), and stripes of dark blue serge 
on which is worked a wreath of ivy leaves cut out 
of pieces of green velvet in different shades and 
fastened on the serge by button-hole stitch in tine 
netting silk to match each leaf, veining them with 
a lighter shade. 

£IG. VIII. Fach stripe is stitched together on the >yrong side 



and joined round, making the patterns to meet. The seams must be 
well pressed with a warm iron when finished, and the ends drawn 
together neatly over the cushion. 

A rich and thick cord, about a yard and a half long, is attached 
to each end, under a rosette (which covers the join) and double 
tassels. The colour of the cord should harmonise with the colours in 
the ribbon. 

Fig. viii.—Gentleman’s Cravat. 

This cravat is made either of plain 
satin, or plain or figured corded silk. 

The band for the neck is about an inch 
wide, made of double canvas, the length 
tw’enty-one inches, and tapered off at one 
end. This end has a firm piece of card¬ 
board stitched on the canvas. The out¬ 
side covering is neatly slip-stitched at 
the back over the canvas. The long 
end in front is interlined with fine canvas, 
and the back covered with sarsenet. The 
usual length is about ten inches, and the 
width four inches when made up. The 
knot may be fluted or plain, the size 
varying according to taste. It is lined with sarsenet, and interlined 
w r ith a very firm piece of buckram ; this band is narrower towards the 
ends, which are joined together at the back. A short steel pin with a 
flat head, in which two holes are drilled, is sewn on the scarf after it 
has been firmly stitched to the knot in front, and before closing it. 

The neck band is stitched on 
the left side, and a small piece 
of elastic is sewn on halfway 
down the back of the scarf 
to prevent the end of the 
narrow band showing after it 
is fastened. 

Fig. ix.—Square-ended 
Cravat. 

The band for the next is 
made the same way as No. 1, 
but rather narrower. The front 
ends should be rather more 
than two and a half inches 
wide and eight inches long, 
interlined with a canvas with 
one side woolly. 

A shaped piece of card¬ 
board, according to the dotted 
lines on pattern, is covered 
with twill cotton, and the 
front slightly wadded under 
the material used for the 
cravat. A flat-headed pin is 
stitched to the left side of 
the cardboard at bottom. A 
second piece of canvas covered with twill cotton is shaped to 
fasten the two ends and front piece to. The outer corners of the 
scarf and centre of the shaped piece in front are firmly stitched to the 
foundation. 

Fig. x.—T rinket-box for toilet-table. 

This elegant box is made of stamped cardboard, gilt and coloured 
according to taste. Great care must be taken to shape each of the 
eight pieces exactly alike. Join them with good gum. The cords 
and tassels 
must be 
fastened to 
each divi¬ 
sion. Before 
closing the 
last side 
place the 
octagon- 
shaped bot¬ 
tom where 
the band is, 
and turning 
up the edges 
in slight 
plaits, gum 
it firmly to 
the eight 
sides. AY hen 

this has become perfectly dry, close the sides, and fix them with 
a band of stamped cardboards 

Hi U 
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MORE THAN CORONETS 

By Mrs. G. LINNJEUS BANKS, 

Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

A NEW INMATS. 


A N - 
WHILE 

Brian 
was 
gone— 
the 

blithe voice, the 
springy step were 
heard no more about 
the pretentious villa ; 
|?| the strong young fellow, 
always ready to lend a 
helping hand to Stevens 
or Joe, or even the maids, 
might be looked for in vain ; 
Mercy’s drawing master had 
departed, and with him had 
gone Hesba’s instructor in Latin 
and mathematics. 

For a few days, not longer, study lan¬ 
guished ; Hesba did her best to supply 
her brother’s place to Mercy, urging his 
wish as the strongest incentive to appli¬ 
cation ; for herself, she needed no spur, 
study to her was a pleasure and a neces¬ 
sity, and the hope of pleasing Brian on 
his return burned strong within her. 

Soon, however, the two had other 
teachers. Mrs. Stapleton braved the 
black-bogie in his den with an offer to 
“ relieve him of the cost of both girls’ 
education.” 

At first he was undecided whether to 
treat the offer as a jest or an insult. In 
Mercy’s case he had no reasonable 
grounds for refusal, “Nobody’s child 
might be paid for by anybody who felt 
disposed— he did not.” 

For Hesba he refused point-blank. 
“ She may improve herself at her 
leisure,” he said. “Her services are re¬ 
quired at home whilst Mrs. Mason con¬ 
tinues indisposed. For so young a girl 
she has really proved a most efficient 
nurse ; and Dr. Mitchell prefers her to a 
hired attendant.” 

“Indisposed!” Mrs. Mason was 
something’ more than that. She was ill; 
had not rallied properly after parting 
with her son: and Dr. Mitchell’s carriage 
was often at the gate. 

He had noted Hesba’s promptitude 
and unflagging activity, her patient 
devotion, her tenderness and thought, 
her elasticity and cheeriness of spirit in 
the sick room, and was full of admira¬ 
tion. One day he chanced* to find her 
puzzling out a Latin exercise whilst her 
mother was sleeping. Fie remembered 
that she had lost her young teacher, and 
asked how she would like an old one. 
And so it came about that Hesba found 
a tutor where her mother found a 
physician, and Mr. Mason could only 
bite firs Zips and take the favour with 
what grace he could. 

Several weeks went by. One morning 
Ann opened the door for Dr. Mitchell. 
She had her left hand enveloped in a 
great cloth like a huge boxing-glove. 


“Hey-day, what have y,?u been 
doing ?” 

“Scalded myself with hot coffee, 
sir.” 

“ What have you applied ?” 

“ Miss Stapleton, sir, has smothered 
it in flour. But she has sent Joe off to 
a druggist’s for some stuff as she wrote 
down on a paper.” 

“Miss Stapleton, eh?” andhe smiled. 
“Ah, well, keep it covered up.” 

He saw his patient, gave his in¬ 
structions as usual to Hesba, but, 
instead of taking his hat, began— 

“So, young lady, you are for practising 
the healing art without a diploma; going 
to take my profession out of my fingers. 
Dressing scalded hands and writing pre¬ 
scriptions ! What is the world coming 
to?” 

“ What would Ann’s hand have come 
to, if I had not, doctor?” replied Hesba, 
with a smile, pretty well used to the 
twinkle in the doctor’s eyes by this 
time. 

“ That I will tell when I have seen it,” 
he answered, “but what of this wonder¬ 
ful prescription? ‘stuff,’ I think Ann 
called it.” 

“Oh, it is only linseed-oil and lime- 
water.” 

“ Only ! and pray where did you learn 
the efficacy of linseed-oil and lime- 
water ? ” 

Hesba’s clear grey eyes met his with 
as much surprise as if he had asked 
where she had learned her alphabet. 

“ Grandma Stapleton always used it.” 

“Always? Were scalds and burns 
so common in your household ? ” 

“ Oh, dear no ! But there were the 
poor people she visited.” 

“ Ah, a sort of Lady Bountiful ! And 
what else might she prescribe ?” 

I was too young to remember, sir. 

I know there was Ipecacuanha wine, 

and grey powder, and jalap, and-” 

she paused, then went on archly, “and 
I have heard her prescribe soap-and- 
water, an open window, and a white¬ 
wash brush ! ’ ’ 

“ Capital! And suppose the poor 
people had got neither soap nor white¬ 
wash brush ?” 

“Then she would send them, and some 
lime as well.” 

“ Better still! And suppose she kills 
somebody with her nostrums ?” 

“ They are not nostrums ; she calls 
them ‘ simples,’ and she will not kill any¬ 
one. Grandpa taught her, and she has 
all his books to consult. I wish I had 
them.” 

“Do you? Ah! now I remember— 
you have a wish to be a doctor ; caught 
the infection from this physicking grand¬ 
mother, I suppose. My dear, it is not a 
profession for a woman.” 

“Women are nurses, doctor, and in 
olden time, you know, the ladies were 
the leeches and the chemists too. I 
have heard my grandma say that in all 
old castles and mansions there was 
a still-room, where the lady used to , 
make ointments and decoctions from all 
sorts of plants and herbs, and distilled 
strong waters ; and when their knights 
were wounded in battle or tourna¬ 
ment they were expected to dress 
their wounds and heal them, as surelv 


as to physic their children and hand¬ 
maids.” 

“All very well, Miss Stapleton; but 
those were rough times, before delicacy 
or nerves had been thought of.” 

“ Rougher than those dreadful times 
out in the Crimea when Miss< Nightin¬ 
gale and other ladies nursed the poor 
soldiers ? ’ ’ 

“ Upon my word, young lady, you 
improve ! Perhaps you will say next 
that you "would have nerve to amputate 
a crushed finger, or - ” 

“ If necessary, and it would save the 
arm or the life,” was her prompt inter¬ 
ruption. 

“Indeed! But do you think you 
would like a physician in petticoats to 
have charge of your mamma?” and 
he looked as if he thought the question 
a poser. 

“ Yes, Dr. Mitchell, I should, if she 
had skill to cure her. Oh ! /would give 
everything I have in the world if I could 
only learn how to do that!" 

“ No doubt, no doubt, my dear; ” and 
the doctor hurried off, forgetting the 
scalded hand. 

“ Singular girl, that, and sharp as a 
lancet. She must have got these notions 
from that queer grandmother of hers. 
It is clear she has heard the question 
of female physicians discussed. I ex¬ 
pected her to throw that American 
woman, Mrs. Eliza beth Blackwell, in 
my face every moment. And I have no 
doubt the lass would have nerve to 
carry her through the whole course of 
medical training if she felt it was her 
vocation or her duty. As for study, she 
goes at it like a brick ; takes to it more 
kindly than I did when a lad. Latin 
was birched and caned into me. And 
she’s a first-rate nurse, too. I must 
have a little more talk with her, ascertain 
if she knows anything or botany or 
physiology—girls do dabble in sciences 
now-a-days. Ah ! perhaps I might put 
a scientific book into her hands, and 
see what she can make of it.” So ran 
the tenor of Dr. Mitchell’s rumination 
as his brougham bowled along to his 
next patient’s. 

He was as good as his intentions; 
found that she had some little knowledge 
and a thirst for more, and soon Hesba 
had the means for study placed within 
her reach. 

But time and opportunity did not 
come with the books. As the weeks and 
months flew by, so did her tasks and 
duties multiply. The servants were effi¬ 
cient, but Hesba had to take the re¬ 
sponsibility of management from her 
mother without abrogating her authority. 

Ere long, Mrs. Mason became unable 
to quit her chamber every day, and 
Mr. Mason enlivened his dull evenings 
by occasional little dinner parties, 
when everything was expected to be 
faultless ; and Hesba was held ac¬ 
countable. On such occasions he gave 
his own orders ; was lavish in all 
that suggested refined hospitality or 
tended to personal enjoyment; but below 
that lay a system of narrow economies, 
and Flesba was required to keep not 
only a check on general expendi¬ 
ture, but to balance her weekly ac¬ 
counts to the last farthing. 
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He met Hesba’s wish to employ a 
needlewoman with the reply— 

“I can have no hired seamstress 
coming and going about this place to 
carry tittle-tattle. If there be more 
sewing than you can accomplish, you 
must set Mercy to work; it is quite time 
she learned the use of her needle. She 
cannot expect to be kept in idleness all 
her days ; and she will have to support 
herself by-and-bye.” He said this one 
morning over the breakfast - table for 
ten-year-old Mercy to hear and take to 
heart. 

And the little heart swelled until there 
was no more room for breakfast. It was 
not his first reminder of her dependence. 

“Idleness!” Was there a more 
untiring foot in the whole household ? 
Was she not ready to do everyone’s bid¬ 
ding for only a kind word? Was she 
not as ready to shell peas in the kitchen 
for the cook, as to keep Mr. Mason’s 
bric-a-brac free from dust in the drawing¬ 
room ? Was she ever late at school or 
backward with her lessons? Did she 
not enter the sick room like a veritable 
“sunbeam,” bringing the brightest and 
sweetest of flowers, the brightest and 
sweetest of smiles ? And did she not 
cheer the sick heart with rainbow-tinted 
visions of Brian’s glad return? Who 
but she knew how his photograph was 
guarded and treasured ? 

She must “ learn to use her needle ! ” 
She had learned that long ago by grand¬ 
ma Stapleton’s side ; she had already 
helped Hesba all that little fingers 
could, for she had no toys now, no 
playmate since Brian had gone, and 
there was neither dog, cat, nor bird in 
the house. 

Hesba sent her off to school that 
morning with an extra kiss and a caress, 
told her “not to mind, perhaps Ann 
would help her”; meaning to rise an 
hour earlier herself. And it was only 
by rising early, before even the servants 
were astir, that Hesba could find time 
for study. Music was passing from her 
from want of practice ; she let that go 
without a sigh ; but her thirst for know¬ 
ledge she must satisfy, and, she did it 
in those early morning hours, making a 
progress which astonished Dr. Mitchell. 

Not even to himself had Mr. Mason 
admitted his full intent when he “packed 
Brian off to sea.” He proposed to 
“ get rid of him,” and he had done so/ 
at*least for five years, scarcely con¬ 
scious that he imagined “ nautical 
training” quite a sufficient sponge to 
wipe out the memory of unestablished 
legal claims. 

Got rid of him ! Never was he more 
mistaken. Brian sat by his hearth and 
at his board attired as Hesba, looked 
out of her blue-grey eyes at him, and in 
the very music of her voice were notes 
and tones of his. 

There seemed a ghostly, intan¬ 
gible Brian always rising up between 
himself and his wife. After the por¬ 
traits -passed into her possession, and 
she had said a faint “ thank you,” she 
never uttered her son’s name to him. 
But her silence said more than speech, 
and in every sigh he seemed to hear the 
name of Brian ; and, though no audible 
reproaches fell from her lips, the in¬ 


creasing pallor of her cheeks was as 
effectual. 

From the day Brian had been taken 
off little Mercy shrank from him as if 
he had been a leper, and, though he set 
no value on the child, her avoidance 
stung him—stung him not one whit the 
less from her own insignificance. 

Home was not the more pleasant for 
these shadowings forth of conscience. 
He did not like her face. He decided 
that a companion would drive away un¬ 
welcome images. He announced to 
Hesba one morning in April that Brian’s 
room must be put in order for his 
nephew, who would henceforth make 
one of the family. 

To Hesba and Mercy this giving up 
of Brian’s chamber to another was little 
less than desecration, and the dis¬ 
mantling—the removal to their own 
apartment of his books and other belong¬ 
ings—was a very sorrowful task, none 
the less that Iheobald Capper (the 
clerk we have seen in the shipbroker’s 
office) was built too closely on his uncle’s 
model to be a favourite. 

That night when Mr. Mason drove up 
to the gate in a cab with his nephew 
and his nephew’s luggage he found Joe 
stationed there on the watch, to ensure 
quiet; and Mercy, with the front-door 
ajar, almost choking with stifled sobs. 

Hesba and Dr. Mitchell both were 
with Mrs. Mason, and she was in a 
perilous condition. 

Up the stairs went Mr. Mason, leaving 
Joe and his nephew with an injunction 
to “take the luggage in at the back, 
and make no noise.” 1 

Very softly he turned the handle of 
the door where his wife lay, but his 
boots creaked, and the doctor waved 
him back ; either the sound or the foot¬ 
step seemed to distress the patient, and 
set the feeble pulse off at a gallop. 

Dr. Mitchell went out to him. 

“What does this mean ? I left Mrs. 
Mason in her normal condition this 
morning,” was asked. 

“ Some excitement respecting the 
apartment a young relative of yours is 
about to occupy, so far as I can learn,” 
was the answer. 

“ Preposterous ! ” ejaculated Mr. 
Mason, pacing the floor. 

“ May be so,” assented the doctor ; 

“ but seeing that Mrs. Mason is so very 
sensitive with respect to her son’s room, 
might it not be as well if a change was 
effected more in accordance with the 
lady’s feelings ? ” 

“ It is not my practice to change my 
plans, Dr. Mitchell; and I certainly 
shall not do so for a mere woman’s 
whim.” 

“Yet your wife has taken it much to 
heart, and she is very ill, sir.” 

“ Oh, she will get over it.” 

“I’m afraid not, sir.” # , 

“ She will have to do ! ” He evidently 
misunderstood the doctor’s meaning. 

At that moment Joe and Theobald 
Capper in their stocking-feet, were 
carrying a heavy box up the higher 
flight of stairs between them, Joe 
leading. 

Midway, the handle broke off in Joe’s 
hand, and the great box went down with 
a crash which shook the whole floor. 


There was a faint cry from the sick¬ 
room, and Dr. Mitchell was across the 
landing in an instant. 

[To be continued .) 



ON THE USE OF TIME. 

r. Johnson once said, 
speaking of people who 
complain of having no 
time — “What they lack 
is, not more of it, but the 
faculty of properly using 
that which they have.” 

We are always lament¬ 
ing how quickly time flics, 
and yet very few of us 
really* occupy its limits. 
All great men have been 
rigid economists of time, 
and instances abound of tne ways in which 
they have avoided wasting even a minute. 
Benjamin Franklin, when in youth appren¬ 
ticed to a printer, was not content with study¬ 
ing far on into the night, after his day’s work 
was done, but also devoted the greater part 
of his dinner-hour to reading, spending but 
a few minutes over his repast. 

Sir William Herschel, the great astronomer, 
was brought up as a musician, and his duties 
as organist, and the instruction of pupils, 
occupied him during the whole day, but he 
always carried a book in his pocket, which he 
would study between the lessons he gave, or 
in the intervals of a musical performance. 

Successful merchants who have made great 
fortunes have usually done so, not by one 
fortunate stroke of business, but by constant 
attention to small matters, and carefully look¬ 
ing after little sums of money, which other 
people would not think worth troubling about. 
This is how we should deal with time, not 
thinking even a fragment too small to be put 
to some good use. 

Great "men have frequently been noted for 
their wise improvement of the time usually 
spent in unprofitable conversation or idle 
thoughts. Erasmus, for instance, wrote the 
whole of his “ Praise of Folly ” on horseback, 
whilst travelling to Italy, although most 
people would have considered the time spent 
on a journey sufficiently occupied ; and David 
Livingstone, who spent his young days at 
work in a cotton mill, was accustomed to 
have a book open before him on the “ spinning- 
jenny,” glancing at it as he passed to and fro. 
Such men as these, so far from wasting the 
precious hours and minutes, had their minds 
and brains at work even whilst engaged in 
physical pursuits. An Italian philosopher 
has said that time was his estate, given him 
by God, which would yield him nothing 
without cultivation, but from every portion of 
which a harvest would be expected. Some 
of us will have many uncultivated, and there¬ 
fore unfruitful, places to show when the har¬ 
vest from our estate of Time is called for. 

We must be misers of time, grudging every 
minute that is thrown away, and remembering 
that if we 

“Lose this day loitering, ’twill be the same 
story 

To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 

Then indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are spent lamenting o’er lost days. 
Are you in earnest ? Seize the present 
minute, 

What you can do, or think you can, begin it.” 

If this is wise counsel ns to the use ,of time 
in any earthly pursuit, muchmoreisitinwhat is 
the chief business of life, the care and culture 
of the soul. Of the shortness of time we are 
often reminded in the book of Divine wisdom, 
as a motive to prepare for eternity, and to be 
living the life of Christian faith and duty. 
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MAKE KAY WHILE THE 
SHINES. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


SUN 



ATHER," ex 
claimed a sweet 
clear voice, though 
somewhat in ~ a 
sleepy tone, “why, 
the sun is only half 
awake, and you 
are calling up the 
house as if it were 
broad day ! ’ * 

“ To be sure I 
am,” replied Abel 
Grey, as he 
knocked, again 
and again, at one 
bedroom doorafter 
another ; they 
all opened into what he termed “the 
long lobby” of his homestead, but 
which his dainty little wife, whom he 
would call “Missis Mabel,” always 
spoke of as “the corridor” at “Fair¬ 
spring.” The sounds produced on the 
doors by the knuckles of Abel Grey were 
as loud as if they had been produced 
by a hammer. 

“The sun will be wide awake, Daisy,” 
was the father’s reply to the sweet voice; 
“the sun will be wide awake before all 
you lie-a-beds are up and dressed. I 
have had to shout to the lads outside. 
We have had a run of queer weather, as 
you ought to know; but here is the 
promise of as fine a day as ever smiled 
in June. Up, up, Daisy—big and little 
—old and young—all but the missis 
must turn out, and ‘ make hay while the 
sun shines.’ ” And Farmer Grey con¬ 
tinued knocking and stamping, and call¬ 
ing and singing his way through the 
house, pausing at the passage door* 
leading to the half court, half farm yard, 
to whistle up Bess, and Bell, and Firetail 
(the latter his prime favourite), Bess 
being a lurcher, and Bell as beautiful a 
shag-haired, brown-eyed sheep dog as 
ever guarded a flock. “Up, up, my 
dogs. Why, Firetail, where hast been, 
old boy?” he'continued, addressing a 
stiff, large, strong terrier sort of dog, 
with no particular family connections, 
stout-limbed, and rugged-looking, large- 
jawed, and with pillar-like legs, who 
limped towards the farmer, and then sat 
down on his haunches opposite to him, 
holding up one paw that had a dangling 
sort of expression. In fact, Master 
Firetail looked as disreputable a canine 
Us ever rushed from out a gipsy tent, a 
decided specimen of strong, low life, 
contrasting not favourably with Bess 
and Bell. “Why, Firetail, thy ears and 
thy lip are cut and bleeding. Why, my 
poor old man ; his lip is half torn off! 


Ben Ruddock—Ben, I say”—and a 
short, thick - set, red-headed old farm 
servant, stiff and sturdy, with a faithless 
squint, came out of the byre. “ Ben, 
you never put up Firetail last night, and 
I heard Daisy herself tell ye ye must be 
careful to shut him up, for he’s got scent 
of something beyond rats in the mill 
stream bank. Why did you not shut 
him up ? ” 

“ ’Cos I couldn’t find un nowhere 
out of the house, mdister, and Miss 
Daisy’s that careful over the old brute, 
I felt sure she had got urn in the 
parlour.” 

“ What is the matter with Firetail ?” 
inquired the sweet voice, but in a louder 
key, as Daisy threw open her lattice 
window, sending a shower of rose-leaves 
and dewdrops over the porch, and scaring 
a colony of birds who, half chattering, 
half twittering, had not quite finished 
their morning toilets before mounting to 
meet the sunbeams. “What ails Fire¬ 
tail?” 

“ Fle’s all mud and maul, poor brute,” 
replied her father; “you must doctor 
him a bit, Daisy, before you come to 
the hayfield, and leave him at home 
with the missis. Fle’s met a rough 
customer by moonlight somewhere;” 
and in confirmation of his master’s 
opinion, Firetail held his paw a little 
higher, and gave a low growl—he was 
too proud a dog to whine. 

“ O, Ben Ruddock,” exclaimed the 
pride and the pet of Fanner Gray and 
his household, “did not I tell you last 
night to look after him ?” 

“An’ so I did, Miss Daisy, but 
neither heard his voice nor saw his 
shadda’. I thought you’d got ’im in 
the parlour, giving ’im tea and toast 
for supper.” 

The lattice shut to with a bang. And 
the next moment Daisy Grey, a pink 
dressing-jacket girded round her waist, 
and a wealth of golden-brown hair just 
released from its night net falling round 
her in the richest profusion, had the 
muddy and bleeding dog in her arms. 

“ Soli! soli! my lass,” exclaimed her 
father. “ What a sight you are ! Here, 
Ben, you carry him into the kitchen and 
there Dais}r can manage him.” 

“He shan’t touch him,” exclaimed 
Daisy, and the soft voice was raised, 
and indignation flashed from her e}^es. 
“ Father, Ben Ruddock has told a story. 
He only looked for this brave dog last 
night to keep him out, not put him in— 
I had the—that is— ” and if her father 
had told her to look up he would have 
seen the Daisy turned into a Rose. “ I 
was awake. And I heard Ben’s voice, 
and other voices, by the mill stream, 
the moon was almost gone down, and I 
heard two or three barks of a dog.” 

“Not Firetail’s bark, was it, miss ?” 

“No; for, as you know, when Fire- 
tail’s on duty he never barks. The 
dogs I heard were not ours. But there 
was a hunt going on by the mill-stream, 
and }mu know, father, Harry Jones told 
you there was an an otter, or something, 
there. Now you, Ben Ruddock, were 
there last night, and you kept my poor 
dog out on purpose. If anything worse 
comes of it,” said Daisy, and she laid 


her cheek fondly on the dog’s head, “ I 
trust to you, father, to send Ben Rud¬ 
dock off the farm.” 

Ben hung his head. “ It warn’11 was 
to blame worst,” he muttered ; “ Master 
Harry ’ticed me for a loan of the dog, 
and that’s all out the truth.” 

“That’s another falsehood!” inter¬ 
rupted the girl, passionately. “ If—n— 
Harry Jones wanted Firetail-” 

“ Fle’d never ask you for him, my 
lass,” said her father. “ Fie knows full 
well the store you set by him, and so you 
ought—he saved your life.” 

“ He did, my darling, he did,” ex¬ 
claimed Daisy. “When Leader’s bull 
met me in the lane and made to toss me, 
F'iretail seized him bj^ - the nose, and hung 
on till Leader’s herd put me over the 
gate. It was as much as the herd could 
do ; and now,” she added, with a burst 
of tears, “ look at Firetail!” 

“You’re a parcel of idle, poaching, 
lazy scoundrels,” shouted the farmer, 
moved to wrath by the sight of his 
daughter’s tears. “No wonder you were 
all so fond of ) r our beds this morning. 
You, and that would-be fine gentleman, 
Flarry Jones, are enough to demoralize 
ten parishes. But I’ll let his uncle know 
his g*oings on. Pretty fellow to look after 
a grass farm !” 

“ Father,” said Daisy, just before she 
wended her way to the kitchen, with 
Firetail in her arms,, and this time her 
voice was very soft and low, murmuring, 
rather than speaking, “Father, you can’t 
believe what Ben Ruddock says ; mother 
told him the other day he was a big 
story-teller.” 

“ Story-teller he n^be,” repeated the 
jolly farmer, “ but ‘ big,’ no. The missis 
was wrong there. Call such a hop-o’-my 
thumb as old Ben Ruddock ‘ big ’ any¬ 
thing ! But Dais)q my darling, don’t you 
go and take a fanc) r , ever, to such a 
whey-faced, do-nothing, dandified sort 
of a chap as Harry Jones. He’ll never 
be ‘ the earty bird that catches the 
worm.’ He ought to have been born in 
France, and bred a dancing-master. He 
fears to fret his hands by holding the 
plough; and I saw him once on the 
threshing-floor in polished leather boots, 
I did, holding the flail, as if it was a 
smelling-bottle, between his finger and 
thumb.” 

“ But, father,” interrupted Daisy. 

“ But me no buts, my girl. When my 
little girl marries let her marry a sound- 
hearted English yeoman, not a pigeon¬ 
shooting, bird-trapping, poaching-” 

“ Father! ” 

“ Hold ’ee tongue I tell ye lass. Now 
let’s see the upshot of to-day. Flis 
uncle has left him in charge of the 
hay, and he has spent the night in 
setting and hunting some hairy skin 
or another down the mill stream, 
bribing that old Ben Ruddock to ’tice 
your dog, Daisy, and finished the night 
with the farm boys, beer drinking and 
smoking. Take poor Firetail in, my 
girl, and when 3 'ou’re splicing his leg 
and seeing to his wounds, think how 
much the regard of your old school-mate 
and playfellow is worth, who could get 
your dog-friend out on the sly, and sub¬ 
ject a brave but almost worthless dog, 
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the ig that saved your life , to the bite 
and hug - of an otter or a badger, for 
spor ! A fine, tender-hearted, affection¬ 
ate fellow Master Harry must be. Oh 
yes! Now lads and lasses, be ye 
ready?” continued this honest, earnest 
Englishman, as, after leaving Daisy, he 
stood in the middle of his homestead. 
“ Forward to the field—not of war, but 
of peace ! The sun has drunk up the 
dew already.” 

He paused fora few moments to count 
the hands that came up from the great 
barn, where the haymakers and har¬ 
vesters slept—a motley group, but better 
clad, and certainly better fed than the 
poor things generally are who come 
from an impoverished country to win the 
better English pay by their cheerful 
labour. 

The farmer unlocked the gate that 
divided the homestead from the public 
road. His hay-fields lay on the other 
side sloping down to the mill stream. 

The English workers almost all passed 
silently to their work, answering their 
employer’s nod or smile by a touch of 
their hats, or sometimes a half-expressed 
“fine morning, master.” The Paddys 
and Shelahs are always given to elo¬ 
quence and wasting time! 

“Sure, I’m glad to see ye, sir, look¬ 
ing as stout as ever, and it’s just a word 
I wanted to say.” 

“Not now, Mrs. Murdock, not now,” 
answered Farmer Grey, motioning her to 
pass on with the stream. “ Some of the 
lads from the village are at it already. 
We must all * make hay while the sun 
shines.’ Moments, are sands of gold in 
such weather as this.” 

“ True for your honour,” said another. 
“ Surely we ought to give God thanks for 
the sunshine.” 

“Why, Aby, is that you ?” inquired 
the farmer of so diminutive a man that 
he might have passed for a boy but for 
his streaming white hair. “I thought 
you bade me good bye, Aby, last har¬ 
vesting, and said you wouldn’t cross the 
herring-pond again. You are too old to 
work, Aby; you shall sit and look on, and 
I’ll pay you all the same. Why, you 
made hay and reaped on this farm when 
I was in petticoats.” 

“God bless ye, yes,” responded the 
old man, who crept to the side of the 
gate to let the haymakers move on, and 
got nearer to the farmer, while peering 
sharply into his face. “And my poor 
Letty, she always said you had the 
stoutest pair of legs for a babby she ever 
set eyes on. You mind her, sir, she was 
a fine big woman. Do you mind laugh¬ 
ing when she put me on the top of the 
meal tub for a punishment ? She was 
almost twice my length; and she had 
her own way to the last. She said she’d 
die of a Christmas morning, and that the 
last snow of the year should cover her 
grave,—an’ she had her way !—all came 
true. My two little girls are in America; 
they are small, like me. So, as the two 
boys (they take after the mother) never 
missed haymaking and harvesting*, they 
thought, as I’d no one to look after me, 
I’d better come with them, and’deed, 
many a mile of the way they’ve carried 
the ould father on their backs. They’re 
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as fine, good boys as ever broke the 
world’s bread.” 

“ The world has gone hard with you, I 
fear, Aby,” said Farmer Grey, in a kind 
tone, slackening his pace. 

“Not a bit hard, thank God; fair 
and easy—soft, I may say. I heard you 
calling out awhile ago to the boys to 
make hay while the sun shines, and I 
heard your father say the same thing 
when he was such a man as you are 
now. And I never forgot it, sir, never. 
I thought of it when I had my little 
plot of praties to dig, or my turf to 
cut, because, sir, the sunshine falls on 
the blade of glass as kindly as on the 
acre. And just with that in my mind 
the world has gone softly with me, and 
what I made here did me good at home. 
No, though what would be soft to me 
would be hard to you, what’s the odds ? 
My Letty had a respectable berrin’, and 
my two little girls went to America with 
tidy husbands, and a clean and clear 
five pound note in each of their pockets. 
When first I came this way, your house 
that’s now so handsome was not much 
better than a cottage ; there was only 
a cow and a calf in what ye call the 
byre, and a bit of a barn with only room 
for one flail to work. I mind it well— 
and one meadow—this very one; and 
the trees, now so large and shady, were 
like little bits of sticks. Farmer Jones, 
at t’other side the mill stream, had built a 
beautiful red brick house that time. He 
was a dashing man, the present man’s 
father ; but oh ! dear, the fine house looks 
faded; it isn’t a patch on yours now, 
Mr. Grey, and I see last evenin’ that the 
half of his meadowin’ isn’t cut, though 
it’s over ripe, for his is the sunny side'o’ 
the hill, but from all I gather he lets 
God’s sunshine go to waste. And I see 
no hands to make what is down.” And 
then old Aby chuckled and cackled, and 
struck his stick on the road again and 
again. “ Maybe he expects, as he’s on 
the sunny side o’ the hill, that the hay 
will make itself. Mister Jones, who 
came after the owd one, had maybe too 
much sunshine at his first going off— 
mighty bad for the constitution'that— 
causes weak eyes—it’s apt to blind a 
man—they might call it sunstroke that 
takes the work out of a man. A little 
hardship when a boy sets off at first is 
very strengthening—hardens the bones 
and brains, doesn’t it, sir ?” And then, 
according to his old fashion, he “tuned 
up,” as he would call it, a “bit of a 
song” :— 

“Acloudy sky proclaims a hunting morning.” 

“Why, Aby,” exclaimed the amused 
farmer, “ you are as wise and musical as 
ever,” for faint and weak as was the old 
voice, coming, as it w r ere, out of the 
cracks and chinks of his throat, it 
recalled the time when, as a little lad, 
Mr. Grey used to steal to the hayfield, 
and coax Aby away to sit under the full¬ 
leaved hawthorn hedge to sing to him 
and tell him Irish stories. 

“ I ought to be wiser, sir, the longer I 
live, and as to the music, there’s no tune 
left in my throat; but my heart sings all 
the same. It’s a fine thing to larn purty 
songs when we are young. They’re 
mighty gay company in one’s own breast 
when we are old.” 


The day was beautiful. The farmer 
took a fork himself, and worked among 
his haymakers with a will. Daisy came 
down with the maidens, who brought 
refreshments, and communicated to her 
father the pleasant news that old fi'ire¬ 
tail’s leg was not broken, and that he 
let her tie up his lip, and sat down quite 
contented “with mother.” 

(7o be concluded .) 



SIGNS AND TOKENS. 


/ 

ii-P 

HE people of Reading 
were some years ago 
thrown into consider¬ 
able uneasiness by certain 
strange signs and tokens 
with which their bread came 
impressed to them from the 
oven. One old lady could 
distinctly trace at the bottom 
of a loaf which she received 
the outlines of a death’s head 
and cross-bones, and was so shocked at 
what she imagined to be a most appall¬ 
ing omen that she immediately took to 
her bed. 


Another person, in the bloom of life 
and health, saw imprinted in most legible 
characters “died 20 th of September,” 
and concluded that Fate had taken this 
mode of warning her of the day which 
it was appointed unto her to die. The 
bread of a third was marked in large 
but not bold letters, with the word 
“ Resurgam.” The amazed purchaser 
showed the loaf to an ingenious neigh¬ 
bour, who, discarding the idea of 
any supernatural agency, thought that 
the word might be a harmless device of 
the baker’s to intimate his wish that the 
bread might rise in price. The wits of 
the whole parish were soon at work to 
account for these marvellous appear¬ 
ances ; and the inquiry which ensued 
led to the following simple solution of 
the mystery: 

It happened that in consequence of 
some alterations in St. Giles’s churchyard 
several large flat tombstones had be¬ 
come superfluous articles, since the per¬ 
sons over whom they had been placed 
had sunk into the narrow house at so 
distant a period that no friend lived to 
insist on the dead retaining the little 
privilege of that sculptured hie jacet 
which duty or affection contributed to 
their memory. It happened that the 
churchwarden for thetime was chief baker 
of the town, and he looked with a long- 
ingeye on these nice, flat, polished stones, 
for his oven wanted fresh paving. 
Whether he went into church or came 
out of church it was all the same; he 
never passed the flat polished stones 
but he thought of the bottom of his oven. 
In a bold hour he winked at parochial 
duty, removed the tablets, and gratified 
himself by placing them in that fiery 
place which he thought sacred from all 
eyes but his own. But the stones, though 
nicely polished by the wear of years, yet 
retained some marks of their original 
destination, and these cherished traces 
they very naturally imparted to the 
bottom of the baker’s bread. 
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In an old cookery book, 
much admired by our 
grandfathers, is the 
very true and prac¬ 
tical remark that you 
must “ first catch your 
hare, and then cook 
it.” 

This statement, true 
of hares, is even more 
true of dolls, since there 
are so many more 
varieties of the latter 
than of the former. 
The materials provided 
for dressing one hare 
would probably serve 
equally well for another, 
while the very idea of 
dressing the aristo- 
_ cratic French doll in 
the stuff gown of her 
Yfppden sister recalls 


“ Odious ! In woollen ! ’twould a saint 
provoke.” 

There is, indeed, a vast difference between 
the old piece of rag with one corner tied in a 
knot to make a head, and supplied with eyes 
and mouth of ink, which delights the village 
baby, and the elegant waxen creature whose 
real hair is arranged after the latest fashion, 
and whose hands and feet are a triumph of 
artistic modelling ; yet both alike are dolls. 

There are many simple ways of dressing 
dolls, beginning with the very summary pro¬ 
cess of nailing or sewing the clothes right 
through the poor creature’s body, the hat and 
hair being fastened on at one fell swoop by a 
nail, which must have seriously disturbed the 
victim’s mental arrangements. Then there 
are the dolls whose dress is arranged to suit 
the convenience of our baby brothers and 
sisters, who always seem to me as if nature had 
originally intended them to be cannibals, for 
however life-like and natural their doll is, they 
instantly put it into their mouths, with an air 
of enjoyment worthy of a starving savage. 
For these omnivorous little people it is better 
to avoid too much bright paint, as it is apt to 
be poisonous; and, though they cannot 
obtain much nourishment from eating their 
toys, we can at least prevent them being 
poisoned by them. Unfortunately, too, little 
children have generally such a thirst fpr infor¬ 
mation that they persist in tearing everything 
to pieces to satisfy themselves as to how it is 
made; but for any who are blessed with an 
uninquisitive mind the most comfortable dolls 
to nurse are those dressed entirely in wadding. 
Of course the clothes cannot be made to take 
off and on, but that is not necessary for babies. 
The skirt is made first: a straight piece of 
wadding, button-holed along the bottom with 
red worsted, and then sewn together on the 
doll. Another straight piece is used for the 
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body in the same way, only button-lioled up 
the front as well as round the bottom. A 
hood and cape cut in one piece, and button¬ 
holed all round, and a muff, makes the com¬ 
fortable little creature complete. But for 
girls who have come to years of discretion, 
and value their dolls as they deserve, much 
more elaborate dressing is required. They 
must have at least one dress and complete set 
of underclothes to take off and on, and if the 
doll is the happy possessor of a cradle, there 
should be a prettily-made night-dress, and of 
course she will require a hat and jacket for her 
daily walks. 

But it is a great mistake to dress dolls too 
grandly ; they do not give half so much plea¬ 
sure as plainer ones. One wax doll in my 
possession was most elegantly dressed in fine 
cambric underclothes, trimmed with real lace, 
and sewed with almost microscopic stitches. 
Her silk underdress was made very long, and 
covered by a lace and gauze polonaise, looped 
up with bows of scarlet velvet and golden 
butterflies. That doll was an utter failure. I 
never could persuade any of my numerous 
child visitors to do anything but gaze with 
solemn awe upon the gorgeous vision, till, one 
happy day, some schoolboys seized her in my 
absence, and she returned to me with her poor 
nose melted all away, great spots of wax on 
her dress, and one arm broken and hanging by 
a single thread. Of course I did not spare 
those wicked youths, but poured forth my 
wrath upon them freely; but they were in 
truth the doll’s best friends, for ever since 
she has been the object of the tenderest sym¬ 
pathy and the most gentle nursing that 
motherly little hands can give. Her wounds 
have atoned for her extravagant splendour. It 
is a good thing for a young beginner in plain 
needlework to make a set of clothes for her 
doll, as a trial, before attempting a set (or 
herself. True, the little things are rathei 
awkward to hold, but the seams are shorter, 
and the rows of stitching do not appear so 
endless as in the worker’s own garments. 

If your doll is often taken out to tea, or on 
any other visits, she certainly c-ught to have 
two dresses—one of serge, or something plain 
of that sort for hard wear, and a more dressy 
one for visiting. It is rather difficult to advise 
anyone what kind of dress to make, as they 
can be copied not only from any English 
lady’s dress, but from all sorts of foreign ones 
too ; and a dolls’ tea-party, when the visitors 
are all dressed in the costumes of different 
nations, is almost as amusing as a fancy-dress 
ball. But, as a general rule, I find it is better 
to make some style of dress which can have a 
separate body and skirt, because if it is any- 
thinglike a princess dress it is so difficult not 
to break the dolls’ arms while putting them 
into the sleeves, and with a separate body you 
have more room to move the arms. 

For the every-day dress, a kilted skirt with 
a sash round looks as nice as anything, with a 
plain jacket-body made to button down the 
front. Some girls always make their dolls’ 
dresses to hook, to save the trouble of making 
button-holes; but they never look neat, and 
the hooks always come undone. 

For the better dress you might work a 
small pattern in crewels on a long cashmere 
skirt, and make a jacket-body with a silk 
waistcoat, as they have been so much worn 
lately, and work the same pattern round the 
body as you have on the skirt. Suppose 
your cashmere is grey, blue forget-me-nots 
would look very pretty, and the waistcoat 
might be of blue silk to match. The skirt 
should have a small kilted flounce round the 
bottom, and the embroidery just above it. 

A princess who was married a little while 
ago had a doll dressed in exact copy of each 
costume in her trousseau, including even 
gloves and stockings, so that she might know 
just how the dressmaker intended them to be 


worn. I hope she will give them to some one 
who will appreciate them when she has done 
with them, for they must look very beautiful. 

Girls who can knit will, of course, make 
their dolls’ stockings themselves. They are 
not difficult, and look very pretty. It is best 
to knit them of silk; such a small quantity 
is used that it is not extravagant, and it looks 
much better than cotton. I advise girls who 
are fond of dolls, and cannot knit, to learn to 
do so; there are so many pretty things to be 
made in that way that it is well worth the 
small amount of trouble required. 

The long fur-lined cloaks which ladies wear 
now can be made of either silk or cashmere, 
and lined with swansdown calico instead of 
fur, while in place of clasps a common hook 
and eye, sewn over and over with coloured 
silk, and stitched on outside the cloak, looks 
quite grand. 

It is hardly worth while to make dolls’ hats, 
as they can be bought so very cheaply, but for 
those who prefer to make their own the 
simplest way is to crochet them. I have 
one before me now, of white Berlin wool, 
with a brim and feather of blue Shetland. It 
is begun in the centre of the crown and worked 
round and round till the hat is large enough, 
but where the crown and brim join there 
should be one row of one treble and one 
chain stitch alternately. The feather is 
formed of a series of little loops made by 
twisting the wool several times round the 
finger between each chain stitch. Make this 
about three times as long as you want the 
feather to be, and then sew it on to a founda¬ 
tion of chain stitch, the extra fulness making 
it look rich and thick. 

A very small piece of fur will make a muff 
by lining it with silk, and then simply sewing 
it up into the right shape. It should be 
fastened round the doll’s neck with a small 
cord and tassels, such as you see on um¬ 
brellas. If you have not even a morsel of 
fur, silk, or satin, or the material of the dress 
will do quite as well. Cut the lining of the 
muff just the right size, only leaving enough 
for turnings; then cut the silk about three 
times too long, and gather it on to the lining; 
and if you have a little lace or a tiny bow 
to finish it off with, you will have a most 
elegant and fashionable muff. I have never 
succeeded in making dolls’ gloves to my own 
satisfaction, but mittens, with a separate hole 
for the thumb, can be knitted in fine silk. 
Mob caps, too, can be made in imitation of 
the prevailing fashion ; but if the doll is made 
of china they are difficult to fasten on, and I 
have sometimes, in despair, been reduced to 
gum. 

Boys are always supposed to be troublesome 
creatures, and certainly boy-dolls bear out the 
character of their originals, for few things are 
more troublesome to make than a suit of 
clothes for a small masculine doll. But here 
again knitting is useful, for instead of making 
a coat, which is the greatest difficulty of all, 
you can dress your boy as a sailor, and knit 
him a jersey and cap. A friend of mine, who 
cannot knit and refuses to learn, has given up 
English boy-dolls in despair, and dresses them 
all in the costume of some foreign nation. 
Her favourite style is that of the Chinese, 
because, as she says, “ They are just as easy 
to cut out as English ladies’ dresses, and there 
is only half the work in them.” A glance at 
the pictures of Chinese gentlemen in The 
Girl’s Own Paper for the first week i 
February will show how simple their dress 
is to make ; but they should be, if possible, 
composed of rather rich material, as the 
dress of the native gentlemen is gene¬ 
rally of brocaded satin, or some other 
equally gorgeous fabric. 

I have also seen a boy-doll dressed 
as a gentleman of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth with very 


good effect. The long hose were, in this 
case, made of pieces of white silk, tightly 
wrapped round the legs and sewed up; but 
would, of course, look better knitted. The 
shoes were also of white silk, and veiy large 
green and crimson rosettes concealed their rather 
faulty shape, for the skill of the dresser had 
been hardly equal to the task of shoe-making. 
The short trousers were of green silk slashed 
with white, very wide, and gathered into 
band at the waist and above the knee, so as 
to give the full and puffed-out look peculiar 
to the style. The jacket, of white silk slashed 
with green, was rather long, and had a belt of 
green round the waist and a sword belt across 
the breast. On the front of the jacket a 
heraldic lion was neatly painted, and a crimson 
cloak was fastened on to the left shoulder by 
a large gold spangle. 

Many girls who are quite too old to play 
with dolls have yet a pleasant recollection of 
happy hours spent in nursing them, and are 
not at all sorry to have an excuse for going 
back to old habits. If they have no little 
sisters to delight with triumphs of the dolls’ 
dressmaker’s art, or if they have supplied 
them with everything they can possibly desire, 
let me remind them that there are many poor 
children in our hospitals and workhouses who 
have never had even a rag doll, and whose 
delight at the gift of one for “theirvery own” 
would well repay the pleasant labour of the 
kind donor. Dora Hope. 


TWO LITTLE QUEENS. 

Most of us, no doubt, remember the in¬ 
teresting tale of the good Queen Philippa, 
the wife of our King Edward the Third, who, 
on her knees, prevailed upon her husband to 
save the lives of the poor citizens of Calais. 
Considering her bravery and unselfishness, it 
is a matter of wonder to us that the child of 
her eldest son, who afterwards reigned as 
Richard the Second, should have so com- 
I pletely lacked the good qualities of his grand¬ 
mother, as to be really unfit to fill his high 
position. 

Perhaps on this account he deserves our 
pity as much as our censure, for we must re¬ 
member that he was only eleven years of age 
when he ascended the throne, and, unfortu¬ 
nately, he had been told so often that he was 
handsome and wise and clever, that he quite 
believed it all himself; consequently, the best 
side of his nature was never cultivated as it 
ought to have been, and as it would have 
been if he had been surrounded by good, 
wise friends, instead of by fawning flatterers. 
But we have no intention just now of enlarg¬ 
ing upon either the good or the bad traits of 
Richard himself; we mean for a short 
time to confine our thoughts only to 
the two young princesses, who, 
one after the other, had the 
dearest place in his 
affection. 

Richard was / a ) 
twice married. 

His first 
wife, 

Anne ^ 
o f 
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Bohemia, though quite a girl at her coro¬ 
nation, succeeded so completely in win¬ 
ning the hearts of the English people, that 
they gave her the name of Good Queen 
Anne. 

She was a German princess, and, absurd as 
it may seem to us now, she was only thirteen 
years old when she was betrothed to the 
young English king, who was a boy not very 
much older than herself. 

The year afterwards, she came over to 
England to be married, when, as is usual on 
such occasions, there was much rejoicing. 
Silver coins were thrown on the road for the 
horses in the bride’s carriage to tread upon, 
and gold leaf was blown into the air. 

Indeed, the good folks did all they could 
to show the young foreign princess that she 
was welcome in the strange land on which 
she had landed, and that they were prepared 
to make her as happy as possible. 

Then came her coronation at Westminster 
Abbey. Just fancy a girl, only fourteen years 
of age, being crowned as Queen of England ; 
but this little woman must have been very 
sensible and clever, for she appears from the 
day of her marriage to have fully realised her 
position. 

She loved lier young husband very much, 
and did all she could to make him govern 
wisely ,* it is only to be regretted that he did 
not more frequently regulate his actions 
according to her advice. 

The style of dress when she first came was 
certainly very astonishing, both to the old 
ladies and to the young ones. And no doubt 
some of them hesitated before they could 
make up their minds to adopt a fashion that 
they thought so unbecoming. 

She wore an ugly homed cap, over which 
was thrown a square veil, which was anything 
but pretty ; still, as Anne was the highest lady 
in the land, her appearance was imitated by 
all the others; and, therefore, before many 
weeks had elapsed the ladies looked as if each 
each one had a couple of cow’s horns on her 
head. 

It must not be forgotten, though, that 
Anne introduced to us the use of pins ; 
and also that until she came side-saddles 
were not known in England. Ladies who 
rode on horseback were placed on pillions 
behind equerries. No doubt the young 
ladies who were fond of horse riding were 
very pleased to have the comfortable side¬ 
saddle instead. 

As the years went on, Anne grew out of her 
girlhood into a sweet and beautiful woman, 
spending her life in making her husband’s 
stormy reign as happy as lay in her power to 
do, until one day in spring, when a dreadful 
fever was raging in the land, the young queen, 
who was only 27 years of age, was seized with 
it, and died after quite a short illness. 

Poor Richard was almost frantic at his loss; 
for his wife was the one object he loved more 
than any other. In Westminster Abbey, 
where, as a sweet gentle girl, she had been 
crowned as his queen, lie had her buried ; and 
over the tomb had a monumental statue 
placed, representing her and himself with 
theii hands clasped. 

For some months he absolutely refused to 
be comforted, so great was his grief. At last, 
finding that his people were anxious to have a 
queen, he went over to France and asked 
Charles the VI., who was then the King of 
that country, to give him for a wife his little 
daughter Isabella, a child only eight years old. 

idea seemed very strange, for by this 
time Richard was 30. But he so tenderly 
cherished the memory of his first wife, that 
he felt it would be a long time before he 
could bear to see any other lady in her place, 
aud he said to his friends that perhaps by the 
time the little Isabella had become a woman, 
he would be able to love her as his wife. 


King .Charles consented to the marriage, 
and so did the little girl herself, who thought 
it Avould be a very fine thing to be Queen of 
England, and highly amused the ladies and 
gentlemen in France by showing them how 
she would behave, and what she would do 
when she really became queen. 

As soon, therefore, as all necessary arrange¬ 
ments could be made, the wedding ceremony 
was performed at Calais, three days after 
which, the child bride embarked with her 
husband and the royal party for England. 

Crowds of people were assembled, all anxious 
to have a sight of their King’s new little wife, 
who was not in the least discomposed; indeed, 
the people thought her so calm and dignified 
and beautiful, that they were delighted with 
her. 

Her predecessor, the good Queen Anne, 
brought very little to England as a marriage 
portion, but this little maiden Isabella was 
amply furnished both in money arid jewels. 
Her little dresses were all very gay, some of 
them were figured all over with trees, the 
branches of which were made of pearl, and 
little birds made of different coloured precious 
stones, were sitting on the branches, and she 
had no end of jewelled rings, belts, bracelets, 
brooches, necklaces, See. The English ladies 
liked all this finery very much indeed. It no 
doubt gave them greater pleasure than it did 
the little Queen herself, who was almost too 
young to care about such things. 

The next thing to be thought of was her 
education ; so, in order to secure this, it was 
arranged that she should live privately at 
Windsor Castle, and have for her governess 
a cousin of the King’s called Lady de Courcy, 
and that her husband should pay her occa¬ 
sional visits. 

Isabella was very bright an.'*intelligent, and 
took great pleasure in her studies. She had a 
great love for poetry and music, and soon be¬ 
came so accomplished and graceful that the 
King was quite charmed with his little wife 
and found her quite a pleasant companion. 

His gentleness and kindness made her love 
him quite ardently in return ; indeed, the few 
hours he passed with her from time to time 
were the brightest spots in her young life. 

She little thought that, after saying good¬ 
bye to him one day when he came to see her, 
just before his departure for Ireland, that she : 
would never see him again. 

Some disturbances had broken out in j 
Ireland, and with the idea of restoring peace 1 
Richard left England. 

During his absence, Henry of Lancaster, his 
cousin, asserted his right to the throne, and 
succeeded in being proclaimed King, and 
Richard was made to abdicate. 

Isabella, now in her thirteenth year, was 
kept in ignorance of what was going on, 
though she must have had her suspicions 
aroused when she was removed from Windsor, 
first to Sunninghill and aftei wards to 
Havering, especially when, at the latter place, 
she was closely guarded. 

Richard, as we all know, was imprisoned in 
Pontefract Castle and there killed by his 
enemies. As long as possible his death was 
concealed from his young queen, and when 
she was told of it, all the horrible part of it 
was unrevealed. 

Henry, the new king, wanted her to become 
his son’s wife, but she decidedly refused to 
many any one who had entertained hostile 
feelings to her loved but dead husband. 

She implored to be taken home; so, after 
finding that she could be prevailed upon to 
consent to nothing else, the young widow, in 
the deepest mourning, was taken back to 
France—though not without many tears being 
shed by her ladies and other friends who had 
shared her companionship in England. 

She had a loving welcome from her 
father’s subjects, who, when they saw her sad 


young face concealed under the sombre widow’s 
veil, felt their hearts drawn to her ever- more 
than when she left them a happy, gleeful 
child. 

Amid the show and gaiety of the. French 
court, the gentle young widow quietly 
mourned for her lost friend, until, in her 
nineteenth year, she consented to become 
the wife of her cousin Charles, of Orleans. 

A few happy months the young couple 
passed in each other’s society, when Isabella 
died, leaving a little daughter to console her 
husband for his sad loss. 

She was buried first at Blois, but now she 
lies in the church of the Celestines in Paris. 

Sylvia Thorne. 


VARIETIES. 

The Wedding Ring.—T he matter of 
which the wedding ring is made is gold, signi¬ 
fying how noble and durable our affection is ! 
the form is round, to imply that our respects 
or regards shall never have an end ; the place 
of it is the fourth finger of the left hand, 
where the ancients thought there was a vein 
that came directly from the heart, and where 
it may always be in view, and, being a finger 
least used, where it may be least subject to 
be worn out; but the main end is to be a 
visible and lasting token of a covenant that 
must not be broken.— Dean Cowler . 

Square Words. 

My first, when storms are raging fierce around, 
The traveller longs to be ; 

A little word my second, in whose sound 
No sweetness will you see. 

Sharpness to smooth, and roughness to dispel, 
My third will be your choice ; 

The bliss and beauty of my fourth to tell, 

All powerless my voice. 

Double Acrostic. 

A celebrated club. A portion of land. A 
scripture character. An implement of de¬ 
struction. The name of a poet. Something 
we all experience. A repeater. An article 
used in work. The initials and finals give the 
names of two literary characters. 

The Work of the Thrifty. —The world 
has always been divided into two classes— 
those who have saved, and those who have 
spent—the thrifty and the extravagant. The 
building of all the houses, the mills, tbebridges, 
and the ships, and the accomplishment of all 
other great works which have rendered man 
civilised and happy, have been done by the 
savers, the thrifty; and those who have 
wasted their resources have always been their 
slaves. It has been the law of nature and of 
Providence that this should be so.— Couden. 

Solution of Double Acrostic.— p. 239. 

Lotos-Eater. 

1. L 1 f E 

2. OperA 

3. T e n T 

4. O R E 

5. StupoR 

Answers to Geographical Burials, 
p. 239. 

1. Constantinople. 

2. Athens. 

3. Hebrides. 

4. Thames. 

5. Cork. 

6. Erie. 

7. Athens, Sparta. 

Little Things. —As daylight can be seen 
through very small holes, so little things will 
illustrate a person’s character. Indeed, cha¬ 
racter consists in little acts, well and honoui- 
ably performed, daily life being the quarry 
from which we build it up, and rough-hew 
the habits which form it.— “Self-Help.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

COOKERY. 

I— 3 VAN HOE. — For all 
such simple arti¬ 
cles of cookery as 
common custards 
you will find re¬ 
cipes in every 
cookery book. 

A. J. S.-We have 
already given a 
recipe for oatmeal 
cakes in No. 8. 
See answer to “ A 
Young House¬ 
keeper.” 

Julia. — Sherbet 
consists of the 
juice of lemons 
and oranges, 
honey, and spicc. 
Take nine Seville 
oranges, three 
lemons, grate the 
yellow outer 
coating of the 
rinds, and put it into a gallon of water, with 
jibs of white sugar, and boil it till thickened; 
then add the pulp and juice of the oranges and 
lemons. Stir till it be cold. Sweeten with honey, 
and flavour with spices. In the East some perfume 
is likewise added. 

C.Y.—The “making of bread” comprises a large 
number of different descriptions of the same. 1 here 
is the country, or home-made bread, rerated bread, 
milk bread, French bread, brown whole-meal and 
whitey-brown bran bread, barley and rye bread, 
&c., the leavened and the unleavened. We shall 
insert an exhaustive paper on the whole subject 
soon. 

Bubble and Squeak. —To about a couple of ounces 
of grated cocoa-nut add -j lb. of pounded white 
sugar. Beat up the whites of three eggs with it, 
adding a tcaspoonful of flour to thicken it, if re¬ 
quired. Then drop small portions of tliG cocoa-nut 
mixture upon sheets of wafer-paper, laid on a tin, 
preparatory to baking them. Ten minutes in a 
slow oven will probably be found sufficient. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

Emmeline H. R. —Could you not take some lessons 
from a good ironer. You will find that practice is 
the chief thing. , , 

A. IC. Osborne— You should not have tried two such 
different methods with your mahogany table. 
Have the varnish scraped olf, and apply a good 
polish, such as is sold for the cleaning of dining 
room furniture. 

J. U. T.-Wc do not understand what difficulty there 
can be in re-painting your bedstead. 

Daisy.— i. Wash the crewel-work in bran-water. 

2 . We have no recipe by which you could remove 
marking-ink from linen, without destroying the 
material. . „ ,. .. 

3V1. S. T.—To remove stains from white marble. 
Mix common whitening to a paste with warm water, 
in which vou have first dissolved a piece of soda 
the size o'f a filbert. Rub the stains well with this 
on a piece of clean flannel, wash off with Hudson’s 
soap powder and water* It this does not remove 
the marks, leave the paste on the stains for twenty- 
four hours, then wash off as above directed, and 
polish well with a sott duster or silk handkerchief. 
Daisy J. —Stains for deal may be purchased at any 
oil shop. 

F. G. E.—Keep no food in your bedroom, and the 
mice will probably desert it If you kept a scrap 
of toasted cheese on your bed, very likely the mice 
would manage to climb up there, but we do not 
think they would bite you (as you seem to appre¬ 
hend) when they had the choice of eating the 
cheese. \Ve never heard that the bite of a mouse 
was fatal. 

Useful. —In spite of the style of your grammar, as 
exemplified on your post-card, we commend your 
desire to be useful. To “make your collars and 
cuffs look like new,” after you have washed them 
yourself, try stirring the starch when boiling with a 
wax candle. 

WORK. 

Au Revoir. —Ladies’ fancy-work is usually sold at 
the depots of societies instituted for that purpose, 
of which there are several in town. But the 
competition is great, and the sales small, anil the 
societies burdened with rules, and fees. . Iry to 
obtain trade orders at ordinary shops; this is far 
the most reliable plan. . 

Mignonette. —See answer to Annie w. and 
others, on the plain needlework competition. 
Snowdrop. —i. Our competitions are open to any 
members of a family in which our magazine is 
taken. 2 . Bathing your ankle in warm salt and 
water may be of service to it. 

Busy Bee. —The cutting-out, tacking, and all the 
needlework of the night-dress,—excepting only the 
embroidery on the trimmings,—must be done by 
yourself. 

Fidget.— If you find tbe embroidery of the bed- 
satchel beyond your means, or powers of execution, 


do not attempt it. Perhaps you might succeed 
better with the plain needlework. We do not 
return the articles sent in competition. 

A Girl. —A recipe for the knitting of mittens has 
beGn supplied to “ Wiltshire,” in No. g. 

Lily of the Valley and R. E. A.—If impossible for 
you to obtain any other certificate respecting your 
needlework excepting those of your parents we 
will accept their testimony. 

Enthusiast. —Undershirts are often knitted in par¬ 
tially ribbed and plain knitting. “ Fingering 
wool ” would be sufficiently good. 

E. M.—i. We decline to give addresses. 2. Doll s 
paper-patterns are sold in many pattern shops. 

Rosamond.— There is no sale, so far as we are aware, 
for Macrame lace, but you might inquire at some 
fancy-work shops. 

Malabar. —Purchase a sheet of black transfer 
paper, place it between the paper pattern, and the 
linen, and trace over the outlines of the bird with 
the point of a hard pencil. . 

J. E. B., Jersey—The night-dress must be entirely 
hand-worked; they need not be exactly like the 
examples given in our illustrations. 

F. G. E.—Send the bed-satchels and questions to 
56, Paternoster Row. 

Constance— 1. Sec answer to “May Bradbourne, 
—No. 9 of this paper. 2. Consult “My Work 
Basket.” 

E. M. J.—Instructions in herring-bomng arc given 
in the April monthly number, and also how to put 
in patches. The other work for which you inquire 
will be treated further on. 

Lavender.— Vou have our sincere sympathy. Why 
can you not compete for the certificate of merit ? 
Wc shall have a prize competition for the older 
girls a little later on. 

F. G. E.—Your satchel must be traced by yourself, 
and sent to 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Aim be. —We fear that no hints of ours would enable 
you to execute church embroidery without lessons. 
There arc many places in London where a few 
could be obtained. 

Gracie G.—1. You will find instructions for washing 
crewel-work in our article on the subject. 2. 
Eiderdown is supposed to be washed in the ordinary 
manner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Phillis and Lewis.— These was an extraordinary 
woman called Shipton, and known as “Mother 
Shipton,” who lived in the reign of Henry VIII. 
But the prophecy to which you allude was written 
long subsequently—not more than about 20 years 
ago, and the forgery exposed over and over again. 
An Inquirer. —1. The monthly numbers of this 
paper can be obtained on the 24th of each month. 

2. Give very little meat to dogs or they will become 
unhealthy, especially if they live in the house, as it 
produces a very disagreeable odour proceeding 
from both coat and breath. 

Lilith and Beatrice.— The Baroness Helga von 
Cramm has promised to write a paper on the 
subject of painting birthday ami other cards, so 
you will get the best and most reliable information 
that can be obtained. Of course you have seen the 
Baroness’s own painted cards ? 

Esperance.— 1. See answer to “Alice Webber, 
and judge for yourself whether you have sufficient 
information for your Essay to be gathered out of the 
one authority you name. It would, of course, be 
more satisfactory to glean your data from a variety 
of sources. Send in your papers at any time before 
the 1st of May, and signed by any name you 
please. 2. Form your handwriting by selecting a 
model for yourself and copying it daily'. 

Ruby. —See answer to “ Helene.” 

Hyacinth— The Cambridge Junior Local examina¬ 
tions are held in December, for girls under sixteen. 
Address the Secretary, the Rev. G. S. Browne, St. 
Katherine’s College. 

Mahala.— 1. Sec “ How to play the Piano,” by 
Madame Arabella Goddard. 2. Try whether 
wearing gloves will whiten your hands. 

C. E. T.-We cannot explain why your gold paint 
turned black, unless it was exposed to the influence 
of gas. 

Annie.— The answer to your query has been already 
given. For information about St. Thomas’s Hos¬ 
pital, apply by letter to H. Bonham Carter, Esq., 
91, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. Nightin¬ 
gale probationers enter at a salary of £10 per 
annum, and partial uniform. Ladies are trained at 
a premium of £30, receiving a salary of from £30, 
to £50, after one year’s service. 

Peggy, —Tbe Tauchnitz edition may be had at foreign 
publishers’ and book stalls. We are obliged for 
your offer of contributions to the magazine, but we 
have a complete staff of experienced writers. 

K. C. sends us no less than ten questions in one 
letter. None of these are commenced with a 
capital letter, nor a number, nor, indeed, is there a 
single stop in the whole epistle. The prize essay 
will probably be printed, and the water colour 
drawing must be an original -work, not a copy. 
See answer to “ Spring Flowers ” in No. 10 of the 
magazine. Write to tht Grosvenor Gallery, and 
ask for its rules. As for your remaining questions, 
they are not of a character to be answered by us, 
ns we do not act as agents to sell anything. We 
only give our readers suggestions, which they must 
act upon and carry out to:. .heusclves. Your 


letter is a deplorable specimen of bad writing, and 
ignorance of punctuation and grammar. 

Campanklla. —1. Be quite easy in your mind about 
your being fat. How much better than being thin ! 

If you had a fever you would have a far better 
chance of your life, for you would have something 
to waste from. The best wish that an Eastern 
friend could offer you would be to this eff ect— 

“ VIay your shadow never be less.” 

You might seriously injure your health, were you 
to try any artificial means of changing the round¬ 
ness of form that nature gave you. 2. We thank 
you for offers of contributions, but have got an 
efficient staff. 

Ashy. —You will be too old for present competition 
for the essay prize, but there will be one for girls 
of your age a little later. 

Valentine and Flossie C.-Wc know of nothing 
better for the preservation of your hands than the 
wearing of gloves. Red hands are common to 
girls. 

Carmen and Heliotrope.— 1. Wc do not understand 
what you mean by asking us to advise you on the 
subject of “ school behaviour.” Wherever you 
are, conduct yourselves in a ladylike way; unassum¬ 
ing, gentle, pleasing, without any affectation ot 
“airs and graces,” and mannerism. Giggling 
and whispering are especially objectionable when 
in class. 2. There is nothing to prevent your both 
competing for the essay prize, if you wish to do so. 

Mayblossom. —1. You may consult a friend on your 
subject. 2. The essay competition was announced 
in No. 1. of this paper. 

Nil dkspf.randum. —The whole tone of your letter 
is highly objectionable, and your composition, 
spelling, and caligraphy need much correction, 
before you aspire to the publication of any of your 
“tales.” 

IC. S.—We know' of no one cure for low-spirits. We 
can only suggest that your digestion is out ot 
order, or else that you need a tonic. A low state 
of body has much effect on the mind; and in this 
case you need higher living. Be much in the open 
air, associate frequently with young companions; 
and occupy yourself much, without over-fatigue. 

Car’line. —Caroline Herschell, though born in Han¬ 
over, and having returned there to die, accom¬ 
plished all her wonderful astronomical labours in 
England, having joined her brother, who had 
settled here, and whose family is naturalised 
English, and worked in partnership with him 
during the whole period of their lives that was 
devoted to scientific engagements. They are 
therefore both claimed as English, by their adop¬ 
tion of the country as the scene ot all their labours. 
2. Mrs. Somerville’s daughters (one or more) have 
just published her biography; at least, they were 
engaged in the work at a recent date. 3. For the 
life of Mrs. Fry consult a late encyclopedia. 
Forget-me-not.— 1. If you have “ a bad ear,” on no 
account “ learn singing” ; it will only be a sad 
waste of time, trouble, and money, and prove a 
needless annoyance to others. 2. If you live in the 
country, once a month will be sufficientlj r often to 
wash your hair; supposing that you clean it well 
daily by means of brushing and combing with a 
small-tooth comb, or else by using some good 
simple wash, nutritious and cleansing. 3. You do 
not name your age, but in any case you would do 
well to be in bed by 10 p.m. and to rise at 7. a.ni 
or 7.30. if delicate. 4. It is very likely that we 
shall have some articles about gardening, at a 
future time, in this magazine. 

Enriquhta. —You may compete for all the prizes if 
jou feel competent to do so. 

Waverlky. —The gilding of the letters stamped on 
the covers of books is done by means of linseed 
oil. You had better inquire for some small 
manual of directions for gilding, as the process is a 
long and difficult one. In replying to our corre¬ 
spondents we must request them to bear in mind 
that, we by no means undertake to teach them 
trades. 

Frager —1. It was the old-fashioned style amongst 
the upper classes of society to pronounce both 
names and ordinary words in a very arbitrary way. 
Cooper and Cowpcr were amongst these names, 
the latter being pronounced as it written like the 
former. In the present day people say “ Cowpcr.” 
2. D’lsraeli is pronounced as if written to rhyme 
with Bailey, or Disrayli. 

Sunnie. —As a headdress for the character of 
“ Night ” wc would suggest a black tulle scarf or 
veil, studded irregularly with steel beads, all small, 
but varying a little in size. It should be loosely 
and gracefully arranged, and caught together over 
the centre of the forehead by a silver brooch in the 
form of a crescent, to represent the new moon. A 
glance at the sky on a starlight night will show 
Sunnie why the beads should be attached at 
irregular intervals. There are so many little 
imitation silver ornaments used in millinery that 
she will find it quite easy to obtain her “ moon.” 
If, however, she should experience any difficulty, she 
might cut out a little crescent in silver paper and 
gum it to the tulle. Silver best represents the 
calm, soft moonlight; steel the.glitter and sparkle 
of stars. A 'little ebony wan'd, surmounted by a 
larger crescent an^l carried in the hand, would be a 
pretty an 1 characteristic addition. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY. 

A POEM FOR GIRLS. 

Plow shall we make life joyous ? 

“Not by the mirth unblest 
Of the giddy dance, or the song profane, 
Or the wild, unguarded jest. 

By the love of all things good and fair, 
Sunshine and books and flowers ; 

By the smile of God upon guileless joys, 
Let us gladden our youthful hours.’’ 

Plow shall we make home happy ? 

“Not by pert look or tone, 

Or the roving feet that haunt the street 
While the mother toils alone. 

By the tired father’s ready chair, 

Bright hearth, and neat-spread board; 
By a willing hand, and a smiling lip, 
And a heart with kindness stored.” 

Plow shall we look the fairest ? 

“Not by the vain display 
Of flaunting fashions and foolish airs, 
That turn wise hearts away. 

But the light of truth in a quiet eye, 

And a modest maiden grace, 

With the rosy smile of sweet content, 
Make fair the homeliest face.” 

How shall we give God glory ? 

“ By doing what good we can 
Unto all and each, within our reach, 
Bird, beast, or child, or man; 

By keeping still from the snares of ill 
Which lure on every side ; 

Sheltered and safe, ’neath the prayer of 
faith, 

Lord Jesus, be our Guide!” 

C. T. Pringle. 






























































































ZARA: 


OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY, 


CHAPTER XXX. 

IN LONDON. 

Paul Tench had not taken Zara to 
London without having" formed some 
definite plans for her future. Her educa¬ 
tion was the first thing to be considered, 
and with this view he intended she 


should spend a whole year at a finishing 
school ere she was made aware of the 
good fortune awaiting her by-and-by. 

He hunted up the advertisement sheet 
of the Times newspaper, and at last hit 
on the very sort of establishment re¬ 
quired. 


Everything was satisfactory—from the 
masters, the training, the matronly 
supervision, to the terms demanded. 

A few days after their arrival in town, 
he went into the breakfast-room with 
the paper in his hand, and pointed out 
the advertisement for Zara to read. 



All rights resen>eJi\ 


11 LOOKING UP AT HER WITH BESEECHING EARNESTNESS.” 
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She was alone in the room with a book 
in her hands, and looked up to Paul 
with her usual bright smile. 

“ Read that,” said he, briefly. 

She went over the paragraph care¬ 
fully, and returned the paper with a 
puzzled air. 

“ That school seems to promise well, 
Mr. Tench.” 

“ You are going there, Zara.” 

“What! going to school? Surely 
you are making fun of me.” 

“I am not. Your education wants a 
little -finishing. Don't you agree with 
me in thinking so ? ” 

“ I’ll agree with you as much as you 
choose that I am ignorant of many 
things I ought to know, and I am not 
accomplished. But if you think I can 
become a child again and go to school, 

1 don’t agree with you at all.” 

“ You are not too old. Dozens of 
young ladies are kept at school until 
they are eighteen or nineteen, per¬ 
haps.” 

“ I’m not like one of these fine, lacka¬ 
daisical young ladies, sir. I have 
been too long a woman,, working for 
myself, to consent to go back to school. 
\Vhy, I should be a laughing-stock to | 
mere children, who are far better taught 1 
and more advanced than I am! ” 

“It is for your good, Zara. I want 
you to be a true lady.” 

“That is not the way I should ever 
learn to be one. It would turn me into ! 
an idiot. The world has been my 
school, sir, and a hard, stern, bitter one 
I found it until I learned the trick of 
amusing people, and then they were 
gracious enough.” 

“ You disappoint me terribly, Zara. 

I have made arrangements for your going 
to this school,” replied Paul, fairly 
baffled by her resistance. 

“ Without consulting me? I am sorry 
for your disappointment, and 1 can 
return to Seabright. But go to school, 

I will not—no, I will not.” 

Her passion rose as she spoke; hot 
tears gathered in her eyes and ran down 
her burning’ cheeks. 

“ It is an insult to me, Mr. Paul Tench, 
and I’ll tell the vicar,” said she, im¬ 
petuously. 

She darted out of the room, and was 
presently knocking at the door of Mr. 
Venn’s study. 

As usual, he was surrounded with 
books—making the most of the morning 
hours; but he had always time for a 
word with Zara. 

He already felt an interest in the 
bright-looking girl, so full of life and 
untrained spirit, and had often been 
amused with her quick, ready wit—her 
frank unreserve in speaking what came 
uppermost in her mind at the moment. 
He talked to her kindly, ever putting in 
sage words of counsel and advice as 
opportunity offered. 

He looked up in alarm at her flushed 
cheeks and streaming eyes. 

“My dear Miss Keith, what is the 
matter ? Are you ill ? ’ ’ 

“ No, sir, but Mr. Tench has insulted 
me. He says I. must go to boarding- 
school, and I don’t want to vex him, yet 
I can’t and won’t go to school.” 

“Can’t, and won’t, and don’t want! 


Very decided negatives. Come, my 
child, sit down on that chair and com¬ 
pose yourself. Let us talk the matter 
over calmly and quietly. I feel certain 
Mr. Tench will not urge his j protegee to 
what is distasteful.” 

“ Going to school would be distasteful 
—detestable to me.” 

“ Do you want to improve your educa¬ 
tion ? That was the reason you came 
to London, I understood.” 

“ Certainly I do. I hate being the 
ignoramus I feel I am ; but there are 
ways of learning without going to a 
public seminary to be laughed at and 
sneered at.” 

“ That is true ; there are other ways.” 
“I shouldn’t object to them, I dare 
say.” 

“Then call Annis and Mr. Tench. 
We may think of a plan equally benefi¬ 
cial, and not so displeasing to your 
feelings.” 

Zara’s burst of passion was over. 
She looked up smiling through her tears, 
and thanked the vicar, then ran off to 
summon Annis and Paul to a discussion 
in the study. 

The result was that Zara consented to 
receive the visits of a governess in the 
mornings, and of a French master and 
drawing master and music master at 
stated intervals during the week. 

For the rest two rooms at the vicarage 
were to be portioned for her special use, 
where she might feel herself free from 
all intrusion. One was a kind of morn¬ 
ing room, where her studies would 
proceed ; the other was her sleeping 
apartment. 

Zara was to mingle with the family 
when not' engaged with her studies, and 
on this advantage Paul mentally built 
up many hopes for the girl. He believed 
no one could be much with Annis Venn 
without gaining some of her sweet dis¬ 
position, her nice ways, her lady-like 
manners, her gentle dignity—just as 
fables tell us even the clay at the foot of 
the rose tree will gain some of the 
delicate perfume of the queen of 
flowers. 

In forming these plans Paul Tench 
strove eagerly to wipe out some of the 
debt he owed Zara. Her mind was to 
be prepared by training and education, 
and when she was wise enough and 
prudent enough to know how to use it 
with advantage, her “grandmother’s 
money,” her long-lost fortune, was to be 
placed in her keeping. 

The winter proved a profoundly dull one 
at the vicarage. Fred’s illness gradually 
took a more dangerous turn ; it became 
^patent to his family that no change 
towards recovery could reasonably be 
expected. And a sick room in a house 
more or less sheds its solemn influence 
over all other rooms ; it becomes the 
centre to which all thoughts, actions, 
and hopes naturally turn. 

. Annis spent much of her time with 
her brother. With the exacting fond¬ 
ness of an invalid, he could not bear her 
out of his sight, so she constantly took 
her book and work beside his sofa, and 
left his room as little as possible during 
the day. 

During this period Miss Venn seldom 
invited any visitors to the house, she had 


neither time nor spirits for entertaining 
them. Being mistress of the establish¬ 
ment, this department lay almost entirely 
in her own hands, and lively and social 
gatherings dropped altogether out of the 
habits of the household. Of course 
they had many callers who came to in¬ 
quire for Fred, and to condole with them 
on his dangerous illness. Mr. Ashley 
would run in for a chat, or Nellie Lester 
would come with some gift of fruit or 
flowers for the invalid, or with some 
book in which she had been particularly 
interested, and thought Fred would 
like it. 

The vicar, as usual, was much out in 
his parish. What with church work, 
parochial work, and book work, he had 
but little time to spare ; any odd minutes, 
he could snatch from the day’s duties 
were sure to be spent by the Christian 
pastor and fond father in his son’s room. 

So it came to pass that on many days- 
the members of the family found them¬ 
selves assembled together only at meal 
times—then each of them would come 
with a more than salutary degree of care 
tugging away at their hearts. 

Between Annis and Paul an almost 
continued restraint had sprung up. 
There was so little now on which they 
could talk in confidence that they rarely 
spoke to each other at all except in 
general conversation, and then it was. 
with a reserve and formality irksome as- 
unnatural. 

Yet Paul Tench perpetually watched 
Annis. Fie knew the faint rustle of her 
dress, her light foot-fall, without lifting 
his eyes to her. He noted every change 
of her countenance, every inflection of 
her voice. Though he hardly dared to 
own it to himself, she was ever in his 
thoughts—the best, the dearest! 

Often he wished the two girls would 
become friendly with each other. If he 
could see poor Zara only just a little 
like Annis Venn, he would know the 
time had come for her to enter into her 
fortune. 

But it did not seem as though the 
girls ever would be friends. 

Annis was scrupulously polite to Miss 
Keith as an inmate of their house. Even 
to the verge of ceremony every attention 
was paid to her. One might almost 
imagine she was a welcome and 
honoured guest at the vicarage, for her 
every want was anticipated, her every 
comfort provided. 

But they had so little in common ! 
Zara’s dark, flashing,fiery eyes seemed 
to search into MissVenn’s very thoughts- 
all the time she talked to her, making 
the vicar’s daughter shrink still more 
into reserve and reticence. 

“You really make me feel quite a 
mite beside you, Miss Keith,” said 
Annis one day, as she looked at the tall 
handsome girl. 

“ But the power is on your side, Miss 
Venn. I would gladly give up all my 
spare inches to be like you.” 

“ That would be a poor exchange.” 

“ I don’t think so. One can imagine 
a massive, cart-horse species of the 
animal, craving with envy the fine, 
splendid proportions of a thoroughbred. 
/ am like the cart-horse —you are like 
the other ; and while you could easily 
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overcome obstacles and come in first at 
the race, I shall stumble on awkwardly 
and win no prize.” 

Annis laughed. 

“ Isn’t that something like what is 
called hyperbole ? ” 

“ No, I do not exaggerate. I feel the 
difference between us every hour of the 
day. Every time you look and speak I 
long for a share of the intellect, the gen¬ 
tility you possess ; and that never can 
be mine.” 

“ Really, Miss Keith, you must not 
say such things.” 

“ They are facts—bitter facts to me. 

1 feel as if all my trying to get on is but 
disappointment. Mr. Paul sets you up 
as a model for me. Models, yoti know, 
are always exceptions to the rule of 
average merit, and I shall never get 
beyond the average—the ‘ medial stage,’ 
as Miss Glasson neatly terms it.” 

There was a dissatisfied tone in her 
voice, despite her lively manner. 

“ How do you get on with Miss 
Glasson ? ” asked Annis. 

“ I try her patience sometimes when I 
am in a ‘ difficult mood’ as she terms it. 
Oh, I should die of dulness here if I did 
not make some little diversion for my¬ 
self now and then. I can take off the 
‘ Glasson ’ to her very face, mimic her 
manner, her tone of voice, and her pretty 
little tricks of jerking her head and 
smoothing her hands together. Some¬ 
times she peers at me over her gold 
spectacles, as though she half suspected 
me, and I have to laugh right out.” 

“ Poor Miss Glasson ! Do you know 
I liked her very much when she was my 
governess,” said Annis, a little reproach¬ 
fully. 

“ I dare say; she’s a dear old thing, j 
But she provokes me by keeping your 
perfections perpetually before my mind’s 
vision until I am half inclined to throw 
up my books in utter despair.” 

“It is blind partiality towards me on , 
her part.” 

“ Well, then, why does Monsieur Le ; 
Reve try on the very same thing ? Pie ! 
praises you in contrast to me in his mild 
manner, until I’m quite jealous. Do you 
know how I revenge myself with him ?” 

“ Not in a very dreadful manner, I 
hope ?” 

“ 1 draw caricatures of his bewitching 
visage, his shrugged-up shoulders, and 
his waving locks. My sketches are 
slightly exaggerated of course. He saw 
one of them in my blotting-book one 
day, and, I think, recognised it—for he 
gave me such a reproachful look. I 
think it was rather a mistake my having 
the reversion of your governess and 
your masters, Miss Venn,” added the 
girl, with a toss of her head. 

“ You will like them better when you 
are more accustomed to them,” replied 
Annis. 

“Well, I am not quick at liking 
people, nor yet at understanding them. 
There seems a whole lot of mystery in 
the world that I cannot penetrate. For 
instance, why should you, or Mr. Tench, 
or anyone else, bother about my edu¬ 
cation ? What matter can it make to 
any of you whether I spell correctly, or 
aim at the ‘ phonetic,’ for which Miss 
Glasson says I have a natural leaning ? 


What does it all mean, Miss Venn? tell 
me.” 

She fixed her large, defiant eyes on 
Annis as she spoke. There was a kind 
of indefinable, untamed impatience in 
her mien that made Annis more than 
ever pity Paul for his infatuation, as she 
deemed it. 

“You must ask Mr. Tench those 
questions. Pie alone can answer them.” 

“ I have asked him dozens of times, 
but he will not tell me. I don’t believe 
the subject gives him pleasure. Pie 
seems to me like one performing a 
penance. Perhaps some time or other 
he committed a great crime, and vowed, 
in atonement, to educate a certain 
number of waifs and strays, and dedi¬ 
cate them to the School Board.” 

“You must not talk at random, Miss 
Keith. Paul never committed a crime 
in his life,” retorted Annis, with 
warmth. 

“ Then why is it? Certainly from no 
merit of mine ; and in these days one 
hardly expects to meet with pure philan¬ 
thropy. But are you angry, Miss Venn ? 
Have I really vexed you ? ” 

“ I am not angry ; pardon me if I 
seemed unkind, Zara.” 

“Ah, if you always spoke like that, 
and called me ‘Zara,’ and showed me 
you did not utterly despise me, I. should 
not be so envious and jealous, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“ But I do not despise you, Zara. 
You are brave and clever and have 
splendid abilities. Try to get on. Mr. 
Tench wishes it so much.” 

“ I would rather try because you wish 
it—because you are kind to me. Dear 
lady, I can do anything for those who 
love me, and I have had so little love in 
my time. I have had to fight the 
world alone since I was a child—no 
mother’s love nor father’s care. Had it 
not been for poor little Miss White, I 
might have been begging my bread.” 

Zara was on her knees by Annis’s 
side this time, fondling her hand, and 
looking up at her with beseeching 
earnestness, as she repeated— 

“ I can do anything for those that love 

^ 7 7 

me • 

“/ love you, and will help you if I 
can. Kiss me, Zara.” 

As Annis bent her head for the caress, 
she saw bright tear-drops were rising in 
the girl’s eyes, making them pathetic in 
their tenderness. 

There was a chance of Annis and 
Zara becoming friends after all! Paul 
Tench might have felt gratified had he 
seen with what warmth of manner they 
parted—Annis to the sick room, Zara to 
her music lesson. But Paul was not 
present. He was out, occupied, as it 
usually happened, every day, and a 
glance at his occupation must be given. 

(To be continued.) 



HEALTH AND BEAUTY FOR THE 
HAIR. 

By “ MEDICUS.” 

: The bridegroom, with his locks of light, 
Came, in the flush of love and pride, 

And scaled the terrace of his bride ; 

When, as she saw him rashly spring, 

And midway up in danger cling, 

She Hung him down her long black hair, 
Exclaiming, breathless, ‘ There, love, there i’ ” 


ride, in the incident to 
which these verses refer, 
had nearly had a fall, 
and probably a very ugly 
one, too. The bride¬ 
groom, with his lochs 
of light—by which, I sup¬ 
pose, the poet means bennie 
yellow hair — was far too 
impatient to join his bride 
on the balcony, else he 
might have rung the bell, 
and waited until Mary Ann 
opened the hall door, and 
then have gone quietly rp 
stairs in the usual non-poet ic 
fashion. But, no ! heart was light 
and limbs were young; lie scorned 
the hall door and humble Mary 
Ann ; he would spring. And he 
did, and had to thank his bride 
that she possessed presence of 
hair probably two yards long. 



mind 


‘is it pos- 


“ Two yards long ! ” you exclaim ; 
sibie ? ” “ Quite,” your “ Medicus ” replies. 
Your “ Medicus” has travelled a good deal in 
Eastern countries, and has more than once 
met with young ladies whose hair was, in¬ 
deed, a glory to them, and when let down 
would almost cover them. But then, that 
was in Eastern countries, and there, I believe, 
young ladies know more of the art of keeping 
the hair bright and beautiful, and making it 
grow long and glossy and stft, than almost 
any one in this country does. 

And now, having travelled so far, and hav¬ 
ing lived long in the land of the rising sun,, 
perhaps you may imagine that I have pos¬ 
sessed myself of some wonderful secret re¬ 
garding the human hair, and that I have 
obtained, by hook or by crook, some infal¬ 
lible specific for making it very lovely, and 
am forthwith to tell you how this recipe 
is made and all about it, so that hence¬ 
forward the gentle readers of The Gtri/s 
Own may be the envy of the readers of any 
other magazine in the world. I am going to 
do nothing of the kind, but something much 
more sensible and serviceable to you, and the 
advice I give you, if faithfully followed, will 
most assuredly increase both the health and 
beauty of your hair. 

Well, then, I want you first and foremost 
to disabuse your mind, once and for ever, of 
the foolish notion that the hair can be per¬ 
manently improved by the use, alone, of any 
outward application whatever. No ; the hair 
cannot, I say, be permanently improved ! y 
external means only. Let me tell you the 
reason why. You have, no doubt, oltcn seen 
a barber’s block with a wig on it. The hair 
on the wig, perhaps, did not look particularly 
beautiful, but the barber could easily make it 
so. He would gently comb and brush it with 
a clean dry brush, then he would sprinkle . ;v 
his brush some wonderful oil or gloss-giving 
preparation of glycerine, and brush again : 
and lo ! it would glitter and shine like a thing 
of life ; and if the barber then tout this block 
with the wig on it under a glass case, that 
dead hair would retain its beauty for any 
length of time. On the other hand, supposing 
you were to apply the same process to your 
own hair; suppose you comb it ever *.o 
gently, brush it ever so softly and tcndeity. 
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and oil it as well, with the most precious 
cosmetij that money could procure, do you 
think it would retain its beauty long ? Nay, 
reader, nay ; not although (pardon me) you 
sat all day long with your pretty head in a 
glass case to keep out the dust, and away the 
draughts. And the reason why is not far to 
seek : the hair on the wig is dead hair—it is 
affected by no change from within; but the 
hair of the human head is living, growing, 
ever-changing tissue. It is supplied with 
nutriment from the skin in which it grows; 
it is supplied even with its gloss and beauty 
from within the body. 

Just cast your eyes for one 
moment on " the diagram be¬ 
low, it will give you some 
notion of the delicate anatomy 
of a human hair, and easily ex¬ 
plain to you its structure. Here 
you have an enlarged view of a 
single hair growing in the skin, 
and being supplied therefrom 
with all its needs to keep it not 
only healthy but lovely ; a a re¬ 
presents the surface of the skin, 
b the hair itself, which is in reality 
a hollow tube, and grows in a 
flask-shaped depression in the 
skin, the mouth of which is seen 
at c. The depression is in reality 
somewhat the shape of a Florence 
flask. Indeed, if you took a 
flask of this kind and placed a 
long rush in it, it would give 
you a capital notion of a hair 
growing from its bed in the skin. 

At d in the diagram you will 
observe that the bottom of the 
depression in question is raised 
upwards and inwards just like 
that of a wine bottle, and it is to 
this raised part that the root ot 
the hair is attached, and it is 
from this raised part that the hair 
receives its nutriment by means 
of two blood vessels seen at 
e and f. Now you will perceive 
that the hair is quite free to 
move and wave about in a 
manner, in the sac from which 
it grows, just as free as your rush 
in (.lie Florence flask; it is only 
attached to the bottom. Well, 
you will notice at gg two little 
rounded bodies. They are little 
glands, and two or more of these 
lie alongside every hair in your 
head, and they are really little 
oil flasks, they secrete a lubrica¬ 
ting oil more pure and line than 
any perfumer in the world could 
prepare; this oil, then, is carried 
from the little flasks by two 
tubes h h. and is poured into 
the sac from which the hair 
grows, and thus lands its way 
not only on to the skin, to keep 
that soft and pliant, but along 
the hair to its very point—so fine is it—to 
give to each hair a natural gloss. This natural 
gloss is part of the glory of a young girl’s 
hair; it is most beautifully seen in those 
whose hair has been cultivated by natural 

and not 
by artificial 
means. It 
is a sunny 
radian c e 
that no 
art can 
imitate. 
My little 
favourite 
Matty had 
it in per¬ 
fection. 

And new, then, I think I have proved to 


or a hair in one’s head, is to supply it 
proper and sufficient nutriment. The 
little oil-flasks or glands, g g, and the small 
eminence d, on which the hair itself grows, 
are all supplied with blood-vessels, little 
branches of those that are spread out in the 
skin. If the blood thus supplied be pure and 
healthy, and be in abundance, can you not see 
that the hair itself must grow, and be sheeny 
and glossy? But if, from some cause or other, 
the supply of blood is limited or impure, it is 
surely plain that the hair itself must suffer 
both" in quality and in appearance. If ever 
you had a pet dog who was sick, you could 
scarcely help noticing how dil- 
ferent his coat looked, how it 
stared, and how dry it appeared. 
The reason was that the blood 
being, through illness, driven 
away from the surface of the 
skin, the hairs were no longer 
supplied either with nutriment 
or the natural oil. There are 
many different kinds of oils and 
other applications for making 
the hair grow, and they all act 
in the same way ; they contain 
stimulating liquids, which bring 
the blood to the surface, and 
thus supply the roots of the hair 
with extra blood on which to 
live and grow. And the hairs 
do for a time , and, alas ! only 
for a time. The tiny glandlets, 
g g 1 get unnaturally large, their 
outlets are choked by the greasy 
mess, the hair itself gets in time 
diseased, and premature grey* 
ness or baldness is the unhappy 
result. You see, I grant that 
stimulation makes the hair grow, 
but this stimulation must be 
natural, not artificial. 

The blood cannot be too pure 
if you would have beautiful hair. 
Hence anything that heats it 
must be carefully avoided. You 
cannot be too careful in what 
you eat and drink. Wines, too. 
and piquant sauces or dishes 
should be especially avoided ; 
but in summer and autumn ripe 
fruits may be freely partaken oh 
If you want to have a good 
head of hair you ought to cul¬ 
tivate a calm and unruffled frame 
of mind. Nervous, fidgetty folks 
seldom have nice hair. One 
young lady I can easily call to 
mind had the finest and longest 
hair ever I saw. She was also 
the sweetest-tempered and most 
amiable girl ever 1 knew. 

Exercise greatly promotes the 
health and beauty of the hair. 
So does the bath. This latter 
should be taken every morning, 
and as cold as can be borne. 
EXERCISE AND THE 
BATH. {PiInter, put it in large type.) 

The comb and the brush come under th ' 
category of natural stimulants to the hair; 
both should be used several times a da). 
There is no need always to use a hard brush. 
But every morning the hard brush is to be 
used for at least five minutes to the skin ol 
the head as much, if not more, than the han 
itself. The soft brush I recommend is the 
metallic one; 1 think they are half-a-ciown. 
If used after coming in from a walk or a run 
they will be found deliciously cooling an 1 
soothing. 

To ensure perfect cleanliness, the r.air 
should be washed once a fortnight. Do not 
use soap ; the yolks of two new-laid eggs must 
be used instead. The water should be rain¬ 
water filtered—lukewarm to wash with ; coi i 
to rinse out. Afterwards dry well, and brash. 


you by the aichof my little diagram that each 
hair on your head is a living, growing thing, 
just as much so as yonder standard rose-tree 
on the lawn. If you wanted the tree to grow 
lovely, to have fresh leaves of softest green, and 
roses on it, that would make you feel a joy even 
to behold, it is not to the outside of the bush 
you would direct most attention, is it ? Y'ou 
might freshen it up now and then, and water 
away the dust, but if you were anything of a 
gardener it would be the kind and quality of 
the soil about it that would most concern you. 
And so it is with our heads ; if we would 
1 1 n vp nnr hair mow thick and soft, and glossy, 


plant 

with 
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it is to the roots we must direct our attention. 
I’ll tell you what I saw a lady doing one time. 
She had in her study a large and beautiful 
evergreen, and she was watering it with vatcr 
in which a little glycerine had been dissolved. 
“ It makes the leaves retain so sweet a gloss, 
doctor,” she said, “ you cannot think.” But 
I did think and speak too, and when I ex¬ 
plained to her that the pretty plant breathed 
with the pores in its broad green leaves, which 
she was varnishing over and choking, she saw 
her error at once. In the same way I am 
dead against plastering the hair or skin of the 
head with the thousand and one nostrums that 
are sold in the shops. They really do more 
harm than good—indeed, the good is nil, the 
harm much. 

Now, the great secret of getting anything 
to grow well and luxuriantly, whether it be a 
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FIG-. 3. 


THE DRESS OF THE MONTH. 


FIG 


G REAT preparations are being ma Jte in view 
of a favourable season, and of a return to 
sunshine, summer, and all the pleasant things 
which are hoped for from the various prophecies 
of weathenvisc and scientific people. There 
are, apparently, only a few changes in dress 
to speak of this spring, for short dresses, so 
much worn in the autumn and winter, arc now 
quite the rule, even at very large evening 


parties. The changes in 
the mantles are also but 
few, and the same may 
be said of the bonnets, 
which are smaller than 
ever they were ; while 
hats remain the same, 
and everyone wears what 
suits them best as to 
shape and size. 

This lack of unifor¬ 
mity is exceedingly 
pleasant to everyone, 
especially to those who seek 
to make every shilling go its 
farthest, and every shilling’s 
worth to look its very best, to 
the very end. It is a matter 
of no small wonder that girls 
who have but little to spend 
on their dress ever employ a 
dressmaker at all; for, instead 
of wasting money and time 
Gn fancy work for sale, they 
would save both by making 
their own dresses. The idea 
that lessons are needed in the 
art is quite an erroneous one, 
for if a girl be a good needle¬ 
woman to begin with, everything 
that is necessary can be learned 
from the dresses already made in the house. 
From an old bodice and skirt a well-fitting 
pattern might be procured, and if the old 
bodice lining be mounted on stiff brown paper, 
with some paste, the pattern will last for 
ever. It is, fortunately, much more the 
custom in England than it was to employ 
a dressmaker by the day at home, and if she 
be a clever woman much may be learned from 
her; but unless she can work 
a machine, or you can work 
it, with her preparation ft r 
sewing, it is not a cheap way 
of making dresses. 

Last month we went care¬ 
fully through the undercloth¬ 
ing part of our wardrobes, 
and put everything in perfect 
order, so that this month we 
have time to think over and 
consider the new spring cos¬ 
tume which we shall pro¬ 
bably require, and the best 
material to purchase. If 
chosen aright, this costume 


fig;'4. 

duced in the 
most charm¬ 
ing shades 
of colour. 

Over an old 
silk skirt it 
makes a very 
stylish, best- 
1 o o k i n g 
dress, and 
especially so 
when silk 
t rim firings 
can be added to the bodice and sleeves. A very 
pretty way of making a Beige dress would be 
to kilt the short skirt entirely to the waist : 
have a scarf tunic, edged with a band of silk, 
folded round, and falling in a pointed end at 
one side. The bodice to be made with a 
gathered front and back, and the waist with 
a band. The sleeves with a puff at the 
top, and opened on the outside of the arm, 
with a lacing of cord, or buttons and button¬ 
holes. See also fig 1 for a pretty Spring dress. 

The Jersey costumes will be much worn 
during the spring and summer. They can 
now be purchased at so moderate a price that 
any girl can have one if she fancy it ; and as 
they are ready to wear, perhaps nothing more 
inexpensive could be obtained. Some of those 
with what is called a “cashmere finish” are 
very fine, and would answer for new bodices 
for elderly silk, or silk and cashmere skirts. 
There is no change in the method of making 
these, the kilted skirt and scarf over the end 
of the Jersey bodice being as much in favour 
as ever. The material for making these 
Jerseys may now be purchased in every dark 
and light colour, and ranges in price from ys. 
6 d. to 10s. per yard. It is used for shirts as 
well, and the new spring riding habits are 
made of it also. It is not suitable for deep 
mourning, and one of the leading London 


FIG. 2 . 


should last us, and look pretty, 1 warehouses prefers not to make up Jerseys 
throughout the summer and i with crape at all. 

the early days of autumn. 1 Last month the probability of the striped 
There is no prettier stuff than ■ Galatcas making their appearance again was 
the ever-popular Beige, and I mentioned, and the last few days has brought 
fortunately this year it is pro- I some very pretty costumes of that material 
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iiUo notice, which are sold with enough satteen 
of the colour of the stripe to make them up. 
h'or instance, a dark brown and white striped 
(ralatea will have a petticoat and trimmings 
of brown satin. There are also some revivals 
of the old-fashioned “polka ” dots, which we 
have not seen for many years. The imitations 
of Indian shawls in palm-leaf patterns and 
colours have been introduced into prints, 
which are also used with plain materials. 
Later on we shall have brighter colours, such 
a;, the dull red of terra-cotta or the Kaga 
ware of Japan, peacock-blue, or the lovely old 
blue of Nankin porcelain. The first thing 
that the careful housewife will consider will 
be the washing of these prints, for although 
t icy may be dark, so to say, some day they 
will require washing, and great will be our 
disappointment to see that their lovely hues 
have taken wings and flown away out of the | 
wash-tub. 

So, in order to be beforehand, we will give 
instructions how this sad fate may be averted. 
There is no doubt that great care" is needed in 
the washing, and the colours must first be j 
“ set,” as it is called. For blue, sugar of lead 
is used, alum for green, and- salt for a varied | 
combination of colours. The water should be , 
tepid, not hot, and the wearers are advised to 1 
wash them before they be too much soiled. 

Another novelty in these new prints is that 
they are manufactured without dressing or | 
glare or any stiffening whatever, so the 
laundress must omit starch from her list of 
requisites, and must iron the dress on the 
wrong side to restore as nearly as possible its 
original appearance. 

It seems likely that the linen torchon lace 
will be a favourite trimming this year, as it is 
produced in such quantities, and it is very 
suitable for washing-dresses. It is so mode- 
1 ate in price, and so lasting in its wear, that 
it far surpasses Swiss or Madeira edgings in 
both of these qualifications, and has the advan¬ 
tage of being “ real ” lace. It is made on the 
pillow, chiefly in the common schools in 
Belgium, where instruction in its manufacture 
forms part of each child’s education. 

Black bugle trimmings will be one of the 
features of the spring costumes. Everything 
—bonnets, mantles, and dresses—are to glitter 
with them, and as they do not constitute a 
cheap form of decoration, we must remind our 
readers that lace, fringe, and silk galloods are 
very easily embroidered with beads, and that 
they may produce this effective trimming at 
very little cost—save of time and trouble—for 
themselves. Beaded lace is very pretty for 
making up the small fichus for the neck which 
are so popular now, and a small addition of 
tliis kind makes any toilette both dressy and 
pretty. 

There are so many people “ doing up ” old 
dresses just now that we imi^t not forget to 
mention the “ chine silks,” foulards, velvets, 
and cottons which have just appeared in a 
variety of well-harmonised colours, and are 
most suitable for trimmings, and for reviving I 
oi l materials by the addition of new collars, 1 
cuffs, and rivers. A good example of this j 
1. seen at fig. 2, which might be an old ; 
dress revived. The favourite colour for 1 
the season seems to be that dull shade of 1 
violet-purple called heliotrope, after the dark j 
.shades of the flower of that name. The ! 
deepest of browns also, called pain brule 
(burnt bread), is particularly preferred, and 
from all we hear these two, with old-gold, 
will be the prevailing hues of dresses for the 
spring. The first is most becoming, and the 
two last arc very useful, as the old-gold shades 
are said to wear well and keep very clean. 

The illustration of a new method of 
putting on a flounce will also be welcomed 
by' our readers as a pleasant change. 
There are two rows of kilting—the lower 
one being broad, and the upper one narrow. 


Then over the top row of narrow kilting 
are placed tabs of the material, bound either 
with silk or the same stuff, and tacked 
on the top of the kilting. The edges are 
hidden by a flat band, which may be stitched 
along the top with the machine, or run along 
on the wrong side, and turned up, and then 
stitched down. This trimming may be as 
wide or as narrow as required, and will 
answer for a petticoat or a dress, for the cuffs 
ot the sleeves, or for the trimming of a 
mantle, and, of course, may be made of 
two different materials, such as satin and 
cashmere, silk and cashmere, or velveteens. 

The design given for a collar and cuffs 
shows how a plain linen set may be relrimmed 
and finished at home, with new points of linen, 
and a narrow edging of Madeira embroidery. 
Fig. 5 shows a linen collar and cuffs with lace 
i the tic of which is of Indian muslin. 

The small illustration, of a satin-stitch em¬ 
broidery edging, is intended for use on flannel 
or cashmere, for flannel petticoats, or jackets, ! 
or for bands of trimming on an under petti- j 
coat. 

Jackets like the dress will, it is said, be j 
worn, but the newest thing will be a deep 
cape to the waist, made so tight, that it j 
quite holds in the elbows to the side. ! 
Fhe pattern of a jacket that was given last 
month in this paper is extremely fashion- 1 
able, with the addition of a small hood lined 1 
with a colour, at the back. The small round | 
toque hats, made of the same material as the 
dress, are more worn than any other shape, by 
young girls. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AT WOODSIDE. 

was little use for Mr. 
Mason to linger on the 
landing* and blame the 
carriers' for careless¬ 
ness, or to tell them the 
luggage might have re¬ 
mained below; the mis¬ 
chief was done. 

Mrs. Mason had been 
worse than her husband 
bad apprehended. She could not rally 
from the shock, was speechless when 
he followed the doctor to her bedside, 
and she never spoke more. Mercy 

crept in on tiptoe just as the beati¬ 
fic light of Heaven irradiated the 

wan face, and felt as if the smile was 
for her. Hesba, close to the bedside, 
watching every change of countenance, 
felt the beloved band clasp hers con¬ 
vulsively, and held her breath, but never 
stirred or shed a tear until all was 
over. 

What was felt by the white-faced man 
at.the foot of the bed can never be known'. 
He stood there like a statue, stunned, 
immovable. In his heart of hearts he 
had suspected a good deal of sentimental 
affectation in his wife’s ill- health ; had 
regarded medical hints as “ mere pro¬ 


fessional clap-trap,” and dealt with her 
according to his own sufficiency. 

Before him lay the result. 

Lead the two bereaved orphans away 
s °ftly* L)r. Mitchell, that they may ween 
their anguish out elsewhere in eac-i 
other’s arms ; and leave Robert Mason 
there with his dead, and ask not whether 
grief, or remorse, or the sudden shock, 
or all three combined have struck him 
thus dumb as a stone. 

Fie will summon Mrs. Stapleton to the 
funeral, will give the remains of Frances 
Mason ostentatious burial, will record 
her virtues and his widowed affection on 
an elaborate tablet, clothe family and 
servants in expensive mourning, but he 
will never be able to hold his head up 
again in Liverpool as a gentleman with¬ 
out spot or blemish, for rumour lias got 
another feather to its wing, and the 
coat of his respectability has fallen to 
tatters. 

***** 

Mercy’s midsummer holidays were half 
over when the Dolphin came into ]Dort. 
The first landsman’s foot upon her deck 
was that of Robert Mason. 

Brian—no longer taut and trim, but 
brown, barefooted, barebreasted, tarry, 
with almost a year’s growth in stature, 
and more than three years’ growth in 
feature and experience—was coiling a 
cable into rings as a seaman hauled it in, 
when he caught sight of his stepfather 
shaking hands with Captain Lever. 

As his eyes rested on two black studs 
against a background of white shirt- 
front, and travelled upwards to the broad 
black baud upon his hat, every pulse in 
Brian’s body seemed to stand still with 
a terrible foreboding. 

A sharp anathema from the sailor re¬ 
called him to his duty ; but his hands 
moved mechanically, his gaze still 
rivetted on that cloth-covered hat. As 
the last coil fell into its place, the sharp, 
clear voice of the captain sang out, 

“ Stapleton, follow your father beiow. * 

Masts, rigging, all seemed to swim 
before Brian’s eyes ; he was almost too 
dizzy to keep his foothold on the ladder 
as he descended, so sickening was the 
apprehension of calamity. His white 
face and ' gasping inquiry, “ My 
mother?” cleared the way for Mr. 
Mason. 

More kindly than ever before he took 
his stepson’s hand, and his own voice 
broke as he said, “ You must be brave, 
Brian, to meet a great sorrow. Your 
mother is with the angels.” And then, 
as the young sailor sank down on a seat, 
with his head on the cabin table, burst¬ 
ing with irrepressible anguish, he sat 
down beside him, and with more tender¬ 
ness and delicacy than might have been 
expected from the cold, hard man, 
offered such consolation as he had to 
give. Then, after adding that his sisters 
were well, and that Captain Lever had 
granted leave for him to go ashore at 
once, with unusual delicacy he left the 
heart-broken youth to the sacredness of 
his deep sorrow, his own eyes brimming. 
Robert Mason’s early love for Fanny 
Bayliss may not have been all a myth, 
and though disappointment and love of 
gain had hardened his nature and. 
grown upon him year by year, her unex- 
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pected death must have had a softening 
influence, and aroused his better feelings 
for her doubly orphaned son. 

A fee to a dock clerk had secured 
early intelligence to Dr. Forsyth ; but 
•when he and Willie—now a fine young 
fellow of eighteen, studying medicine 
under his father—stood among the bags 
and bales on the deck of the Dolphin, 
it was only to discover that Brian 
Stapleton had left the vessel with his 
stepfather on leave until a fresh cargo 
was shipped. 

Mr. Mason, not caring either to walk 
through the streets of Liverpool with his 
stepson in such a plight, or to witness the 
meeting with Hesba (of Mercy he had no 
thought), called a cab, drove to Lime- 
street, and, as an act of courteous con¬ 
sideration, permitted Brian to take train 
home alone. 

It was well he left them to rush into 
each other’s arms, and cling together 
and shed their sorrowing tears free from 
restraint, so different was this meeting 
to all they had anticipated. There was 
.such a clashing of joy and sorrow ; and 
Brian’s grief was new. 

The story of the mother’s death was 
told amid rising tears, as the young 
.•sailor sat beside Hesba on a couch, and 
Mercy stood on the other side with her 
arm around his neck, his arms enfolding 
both. Naturally, Theobald Capper was 
mentioned, and his possession of Brian’s 
room ; but the great loss he had sustained 
.•swallowed up minor matters, and he made 
light of it, saying', “ Nevermind, Hesba ; 

I have learned to sleep as soundly on a 
bare plank as on a feather bed. Mr. 
•Capper and I will not quarrel over that 
if he behaves well to you.” 

Hesba had no complaints to make 
•of Theobald Capper; he was “ extremely 
polite.” 

“ / think he is a great deal too polite,” 
cried Mercy ; “he wants her to play 
-chess and the piano, and to listen 
to him reading when she wants to study 
(the books Dr. Mitchell lends her ; and 
he doesn’t like me to walk beside them 
when we go to church. I think him very 
disagreeable. He is not a bit like you, 
Brian.” 

“ I am afraid you are prejudiced, 
Mercy,” he said, with a smile on his 
bright face, shaking his wavy light- 
brown hair back from his forehead. 

“Ah, Brian,” said Hesba, his smile 
reflected in her own face, “ Mercy thinks 
there is no one to equal brother Brian, 
and I am sure I share her belief.” 

“I am glad to hear it; but some of 
these days you may both change your 
•opinion,” was his response. 

“ / shan’t! ” asserted Mercy, stoutly; 
Hesba merely shaking her head. 

Brian made few complaints of hard¬ 
ship ; although he might have done 
with reason. “ What’s the use of telling 
them ?” he argued within himself ; “ I 
shall not make my own lot easier, and 
only set them fretting whilst I’m afloat, if 
1 do.” 

He had inquiries to make about old 
friends, Grandma Stapleton, and the 
Forsyths; the girls were eager to know 
something of his sea life, and so many 
questions had to be asked and answered 
on both sides that the home-coming of 
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Mr. Mason and his younger duplicate, 
Mr. Capper, took them by surprise. 

“ Dressing for dinner,” ordinarily 
imperative, was, “under the circum¬ 
stances,” overlooked, and Brian won¬ 
dered at the unwonted condescension. 

Moreover, no restraint was put on 
Brian during his ten days’ leave. The 
young sailor was supplied with a trifle of 
pocket-money, and rigged out afresh 
with a shore suit, as well as a sailing 
one. 

Theobald Capper, however, stuck 
pretty close to him, evidently meaning 
to be especially agreeable, and it was 
with some difficulty Brian shook him off 
even when he was going to Woodside. 

Many changes had taken place in the 
old spot; but, with the exception that 
her hair was now perfectly white, Brian 
found no change in dear Grandma 
Stapleton. Her smile was as sweet, her 
voice as cheerful, she clasped him in as 
close an embrace as of old, and was as 
anxious for his spiritual welfare as she 
had ever been, she who knew so well 
what were the dangers and temptations 
of a sea-boy’s life both afloat and 
ashore. 

A message brought Willie down the 
avenue at a urn to greet his old play¬ 
mate, and Mr. Forsyth followed in about 
an hour. Here Brian had less scruple 
in telling how he had been knocked and 
kicked about, how an order was enforced 
with an oath and a blow, and Captain 
Lever did nothing to prevent it; and 
with a shudder he declared his resolve to 
do his duty without flinching so long as 
he was bound, but to quit the service as 
soon as ever his apprenticeship was 
out. 

“ Aweel, my lad, they canna hold ye a 
day after ye’re twenty-one. An’ then, 
whether the lost will turns up or no, 
we’ll rip open Robert Mason’s pouch, 
let him button it up tight as he may. 
An’ if I’m no’ above ground, here’s 
Willie to stand by ye,” and James 
Forsyth’s hand went down on his son’s 
shoulder as he spoke. 

“And, Brian,” added grandma, “as 
I have already told Hesba, there is a 
little property for her when she comes, of 
age. I have kept that out of wrong 
fingers. I wish I could say the same 
for poor Mercy’s shares, since her 
parents do not seem likely to turn up, 
and the dear child will have no one-” 

“ Don’t have any fears for Mercy, 
grandma,” interrupted Brian. “ She 
belongs to me ; I mean to take care of 
her. And who knows, now I am 
knocking about the world, I may some 
day come across her owners ? They 
were not drowned, that is certain.” 

“ Flow do you know that ? ” asked the 
elders simultaneously. 

“ Well, I overheard a sailor in Lima 
spinning a yarn to his mate about a 
terrific gale in the Bay of Biscay, when 
the steamer he was aboard nearly ran 
down a sailing vessel, and an officer’s 
child was blown clean out of its mother’s 
arms into the sea. You may be sure I 
pricked up my ears ; but no sooner did I 
begin to show an interest in his story 
and ask the names of the steamer and 
the officer, than the fellow pitched into 
me, told me to ‘ mind my own business,’ 


and knocked me over. When I picked 
myself up the two were gone. I’d a 
notion he was a runaway, afraid of being- 
hauled over the coals. At all events, it 
seemed pretty clear that the steamer 
did not go to the bottom, and Mercy 
may not be an orphan after all. I in¬ 
tend to keep a sharp look out for that 
fellow; lie may turn up again some 
day. ’ ’ 

Brian had not told all this without 
interruptions and questionings., After 
some conversation Mrs. Stapleton said, 
“I hope you have not told the poor 
child ; it would only unsettle her. Dinah 
did mischief enough; and, as you say 
Mr. Mason is more considerate and 
kind since your poor mother died, there 
is less reason to fill Mercy’s mind with 
delusive expectations.” 

ITere James Forsyth broke in, 
“ Robert Mason kind and considerate ! 
Then he’s brewin’ mischief in that lang 
head of his, tak’ my word for it! ” and 
the snuff-box emphasized the remark. 

In the course of the evening, after the 
others were gone, Brian observed, “ I 
fancy, grandma, you must be very lonely 
here now; would it not be better for 
Flesba and Mercy to come back and 
live with you ? I am sure the girls 
would be more comfortable than in that 
fine house.” 

“Yes, my dear, I think they would, 
and I proposed it; but Mr. Mason said 
‘ people would think he had turned his 
stepchildren out.’ My private notion 
is”—and here the old lady tapped the 
palm of her left hand with her folded 
spectacles as a sort of emphasis—“ that 
Fanny herself had exacted a promise 
from him to take care of you all when 
she was no more ; and Hesba certainly 
met my proposal with her mother’s hope 
that they might not be cast as a burden 
upon me and my limited income. As if 
I should think them a burden ! ” she 
went on. “We should only have to 
economise ; and Hesba has to do that 
where she is, except on gala days.” 

Brian took Willie Forsyth back with 
him to Edge Hill in the morning. What 
a surprise it was to Hesba and Mercy to 
see the fine young fellow, with just a 
faint line of tawny moustache on his 
upper lip, presented to them as their old 
friend Willie, whom they had not seen 
since he was a jacketed schoolboy ! On 
his part, he was equally struck. Mercy, 
always small and slender, had shot up 
wonderfully in the three years, losing 
nothing of her early loveliness ; but he 
could scarcely realise that the self- 
possessed womanly figure before him, 
with the broad, intellectual forehead and 
clear grey eyes, was the Hesba who had 
sat on the same chair with him to learn 
the same lessons. His own growth had 
been gradual; her development some¬ 
thing undreamed of—a something that 
rose* like a barrier against old familiarity, 
whilst its attraction was threefold. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHANGE. 

Wishing for something new. 

Vainly creation we range, 

Searching the land and the ocean too, 
For something, perhaps, neither worthy 
nor true, 

But that bears the stamp of change. 

Is not the earth the same ? 

Morn comes first, then night ; 

And winter cheers with its mirth and 
game 

When summer has fled from sight; 
And each new year rolls on again, 

When the old one takes its flight. 

My song, like the magic glass, 

Shifts into figures rare ; 

Ye may watch the mystic fancies pass 
Into forms more strange than fair; 

But ’ tis only a different grouping cast— 
Still the same tune is there. 

Then, while our good old earth 
Ever the same form bears, 


And rolls as it did from its early birth, 
With its cycles of days and years, 

Let us learn to value all good and worth, 
Though time’s dull use it wears. 

M. M. P. 


HOW TO EMBROIDER IN 
CREWELS. 

Part III. 

I have in previous papers briefly described 
a few of the many beautiful things which can 
be made for the house by skilful and indus¬ 
trious fingers. I must now say a few words 
on the subject of art embroidery for articles of 
dress. Generally speaking, this is more used 
for summer and evening than for winter 
dresses, as bright flowers are hardly appro¬ 
priate to dull and wintry weather; but dark 
dresses can be handsomely and suitably 
adorned with coloured leaves and berries. 
For instance, a plain, dark material might be 
made into a pretty walking dress, with a fish¬ 
wife tunic, embroidered with either vine, 
blackberry, or Virginian creeper leaves, and a 
collar and cuffs to correspond. These leaves 


are mentioned because they all take such 
beautiful tints in the autumn; but there are. 
many other suitable subjects which can be 
selected by the worker. Girls who have plain 
winter dresses of which they are getting 
tired might entirely alter the appearance of 
them by working a spray of leaves here and 
there, on the pockets, collar, cuffs, &c., even, 
if the style of the dress is not suitable for 
embroidering in a regular border. Should any 
portions of the dress be beginning to look 
shiny with wear, arrange the pattern as far 
as possible so as to cover those parts. Dresses 
generally give way in one or two places before 
the rest is half worn out, and we are often at 
a loss to know how to hide the shabby 
parts. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible for us to 
emulate the deacon described by Professor 
Wendell Holmes, and to have our dresses 
made like his “Wonderful One Hoss Shay/’ 
so equally strong in eveiy part that after a 
hundred years there should be merely— 

“ A general flavour of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say.” 

So that— 

“ It went to pieces all at once ; 

All at once, and nothing, 
first, 

Just as bubbles do when 
they burst.” 

In spite of every pre¬ 
caution, they persist in 
wearing out unequally,, 
and the only thing we 
can do is to make a virtue 
of necessity, and as we 
hear of clever architects 
converting an ugly but¬ 
tress or arch necessary to- 
the strength of the build¬ 
ing into an ornament to 
the whole by their skilful 
workmanship, so we can 
comfort ourselves with 
the reflection that the 
necessary patches and 
joins, thougn ugly things 
in themselves, if made the- 
medium for a little taste¬ 
ful embroideiy, will really 
appear to be the finishing 
touches to an elegant 
dress, instead of the un» 
sightly necessities of a 
worn-out one. Fig. 1, a 
small design of apple- 
blossoms, will look pretty 
worked here and there on 
a dress of rather light- 
coloured material. 

For evening wear any 
light material is used, 
even Bolton sheeting is 
often employed ; though,, 
without tfhe addition of 
crewel - work, such a 
homely fabric would be 
quite inadmissible. One 
of the prettiest costumes 
for a dinner that I have 
seen was a long sleeveless, 
polonaise of ivory beige, 
the skirt and sleeves be¬ 
ing composed of pale 
blue satin or silk. The: 
polonaise was orna¬ 
mented down both front 
and back and round the- 
bottom in crewel silks, 
with blue corn - flowers,, 
wheat - ears, and fern- 
leaves, and the ivoiy 
satin slippers had each 
a spray to match. When 
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short sleeves are worn, the long 
gloves, whether silk or kid, should 
be worked up the back to correspond 
with the dress. 

Costumes for all occasions are 
similarly trimmed by enthusiasts for 
the revival of art-needlework. At 
a recent fashionable wedding the 
bride, instead of wearing the ortho¬ 
dox orange flowers, had her white 
satin dress embroidered with them, 
and wore the real ones only in her 
hair; while her bridesmaids were 
attired in dresses of cream-coloured 
camel’s-hair cloth, made precisely 
alike, but each one embroidered with 
different flowers. One had wild roses 
and honeysuckle, another buttercups 
and daisies, with fern-leaves and 
moss, and so on. Amongst the 
bride’s trousseau was a very hand- 
some-looking dress of black silk, 
much embroidered in silk crewels. 

Upon my noticing it she laughed at 
my admiration, and told me it was 
one which she had worn till quite 
tired of it, and yet it was too good 
to cast aside, so she had transformed 
it from old to apparently new, by 
means of a little taste and industry. 

It seems premature, while hardly 
out of the winter, to speak of summer 
dresses ; but all who have not much 
leisure will do well to look forward 
a little, and employ some of the long, dark 
evenings in embroidering, in prospect of more 
genial weather. It is a drawback that the 
prettiest amongst light materials soil so quickly, 
but if good and carefully-selected crewels be 


“LOOK AT MY ANTIMACASSAR.” 

outside cover only, leaving the lining untouched 
to make the inside neat, and join the seams 
up again as before. Many people make their 
crewel-trimmings in strips, which can be easily 
transferred from one dress to another; but the 
effect is not good, though it is certainly 
less trouble. When a new dress is to 
be embroidered get it cut out, fitted, 
and tacked together before beginning 
the design ; with care you will find no 
difficulty in working over the seams, and 
when done it can be lined and finished 
off, looking neat both inside and out. 

Lawn-tennis aprons should be made 
of coarse holland, or something of the 
sort, with a deep pocket to hold the 
balls. Either a trailing pattern or 
simply little groups of flowers are suit¬ 
able for them ; they sometimes have a 
couple of rackets crossed on the breast, 
and a net, or smaller 
rackets and balls, on 
the pockets ; but 
these do not look 
elegant, and a floral 
design is usually pre¬ 
ferred. 


shape of the dress body. It is 
pinned on to the dress where re¬ 
quired ; but the cuffs to match are 
generally made with buttons and 
button-holes. 

Before closing these few hints on 
crewel work, I have been asked to 
suggest one or two more pieces cf 
embroidery suitable for birthday or 
wedding presents. This depends so 
much on the requirements of each 
particular case that it is difficult to 
give any hints suitable for all. 

A very handsome present is a set 
of embroidered bed-room hangings, 
but of course this involves a con¬ 
siderable amount of work, and 
would hardly be undertaken by any 
but a quick worker. I saw a beauti¬ 
ful set of this sort amongst a dis¬ 
play of wedding presents lately. 
The ground was pale blue serge, 
and the embroidery consisted of a 
broad band of large buttercups and 
moon daisies, intermingled with every 
variety of grass and leaves. The 
valances and other parts which 
would not be seen very closely were 
worked more coarsely than the con¬ 
spicuous parts, two or more threads 
being in the needle at once, and the 
stitches being mad? larger than 
would be allowable in finer work. 
The effect of the whole was charm¬ 
ing, and the gift was more admired than 
many which cost three times as much. The 
greatest care is necessary to avoid puckering 
in curtains; though this defect can to some 
extent be remedied by the method described 
in a previous paper, still the curtain will never 
hang well, and the appearance of it will be 
much impaired. 

Probably, however, not many girls will wish 
to give such a valuable present, and for them 
I should suggest a straight-backed chair, 
with an embroidered seat, or, if that is 
too expensive, a cushion. The accompany¬ 
ing illustration, fig. 2, would do for either, 
and is a most effective design, and the 
colours would not look out of place in any 
room. It might be worked on almost any 
material; dark green silk sheeting would do 
very well. The flower-petals are pale yellow 
at the tips, getting darker, with a tinge of 


fig. r. 


fig 2. 

used there will be no difficulty in washing them. 
Some colours arc more apt to run than others, 
and, unfortunately, greens, which cannot be 
dispensed with, are amongst the worst. Be 
careful to buy only yellow-greens for washing 
purposes ; they can generally be depended on 
to keep their colour, and china-blue and most 
of the reds and pinks wash well. It is a 
good plan to work in rather deeper shades 
ilian would generally be chosen, as then a 
little fading of colour will be of no consequence. 
For garden parties it is a pretty addition to 
the costume to embroider a piece of the 
material for a crown to the hat; the parasol, 
too, should be worked to match. This can be 
done by unpicking it at the spokes; then work 
a pattern on each separate division, on the 


While speaking of 
aprons, I may men¬ 
tion that a winter 
dress which begins 
to look dingy may 
be brightened up 
wonderfully by the 
addition of a little 
apron. Make it 
rather narrow, a good 
length, and it should be 
made of crash, and edged 
with torchon lace, or, fail¬ 
ing this, it can be button¬ 
holed round with wool the 
colour of the principal 
flower. They are some¬ 
times made to come high 
up on to the shoulder- 
seams, of course being 
hollowed out for the neck, 
and, if preferred, can be 
made much shorter, only 
the length of a jacket- 
body, and pointed or 
rounded according to the 
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green towards the stem ; tire cup in the centre 
of the flower is deep yellow. The little sheath 
or “ spathe,” as botanists call it, at the junc¬ 
tion of stem and 11 diver is light-brown, tinged 
with green, and the stalks and leaves are differ¬ 
ent shades of yellow-green, none of them very 
light. Stem-stitch is the only one required in 
the working of daffodils, so "they are recom¬ 
mended for anyone who has not yet mastered 
the more intricate stitches, some of which are 
necessary in most floral designs. 


"WON’T YOU BUY MY PRETTY 
FLOWERS ? ” 

I',y the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 

“ There are many sad and weary 
In this pleasant world of ours, 

Crying every night, so dreary, 

‘ Won’t you buy my pretty flowers?’” 
Words by A. W’. French; Music by G. W. Persley. 

The cold blast of a 
bitter east wind is 
blowing through the 
London streets—cold 
enough to make the 
men shiver and draw 
up their coat collars, 
and the women hold 
their muffs up to their 
laces to shield them 
from the cutting wind. 
The spring has lost 
its way, • surely, and 
winter come back to 
take her place. Most of the passers-by are 
hurrying on to pleasant homes and loving 
greetings after the labours of the day. Many 
are coming out from home to some place of 
amusement, the brilliant gaslights giving an 
air of welcome and promise of warmth and 
pleasure tempting on such a night. 

Beneath one of these brilliantly-lighted 
houses a star of gas is gleaming and glittering 
above the door, into which a crowd is rapidly 
hurrying. Standing on the kerb stone is a 
small child, with a thin, scant garment cling¬ 
ing to her naked limbs, red and chafed 
with the cold wind ; a torn straw hat pretend¬ 
ing to cover her head, which has a warmer 
covering provided by nature—abundance of 
gold-brown hair, tangled and rough, yet fall¬ 
ing to her waist, attracting the attention of 
the passers-by more than the little wistful 
look in the sad, weaiy eyes, or the pleading 
cry, il Won’t you buy my pretty flowers?” 
A child has been lifted from a carriage by her 
father, who, taking her by the hand, leads 
lu r up the steps of the brilliantly-lighted en¬ 
trance. As she passes the flower girl, in her 
white frock and little scarlet cloak lined with 
fur, her silk stockings and satin boots covering 
her dainty little feet, she turns her head to 
give a look of pity to that wan and weary 
.sister, which the child notices, and, springing 
forward, a ray of hope brightening her thin 
face, hands her a little spring bouquet of vio¬ 
lets and snowdrops. 

“ Do buy one, miss,” she says, in the rough 
voice come of long exposure to weather—of 
the constant supplication to purchase her 
flowers—pitched so high as to be heard above 
the roar of the carriages and din of the busy 
streets. 

The little lady stops and says, “ Oh, papa ! 
do buy one.” 

“No, no, my dear, never buy those things 
in the street. Come along! ” 

“ But give her a penny, she looks so hungry— 
do.” 

“ Oh ! my dear,” said the gentleman im¬ 
patiently, “ I have no pence. I can’t stop ; 
but, there, there, child, take that and get out of 
the way. No, no, I don’t want your flowers.” 


And he hurried his little daughter into the 
concert room, and the flower girl, pushed and 
jostled by the crowd, went back to her place 
again, and, with a little sob of joy, looked at 
the small silver coin in her hand, the only one 
she had taken all day. And the people 
hurried past, and the carriages rolled along, and 
the child stood in that bitter wind, growing 
gradually more violent, until the tender spring 
blossoms were blown out of her basket, and 
she was fain to drag her cold weary limbs to 
the place she called home. Home!—sweet 
sound to some, but toothers—alas! many, many 
others—what is it ? Too often it represents 
but plastered walls, in many places broken 
away, showing only the laths. A miserable 
window—panes broken out and stuffed with 
rag or pasted over with paper; hungry 
children crying for loodand shivering with cold; 
a sick father in one corner of the room on a 
wretched pallet-bed, a broken mug with a 
little muddy-looking water for him to slake 
the awful thirst of fever, to moisten the dry 
parched tongue. All the rooms of the house in 
which the little flower girl lives were much like 
this. It is the second house in a court turning 
out of one of the large thoroughfares. Her 
father works for a large boot and shoe ware¬ 
house in the City. He has'a bad cough now, 
a hollow, harsh cough ; a sallow face, black, 
rough hair, and very dirty hands always. 

She had no mother, that poor little thing— 
not that she wouldhave been much thebettcr for 
one if the mother had been like the women in 
the court. But though she had no mother, she 
had many little brothers and sisters to whom 
she played the part of mother; the brothers 
worried her the most, they were so trouble¬ 
some. They would thieve and fight, would 
not let her wash them even on Sunday, used 
bad words, and altogether were a sad grief and 
care to the poor child. She was only twelve, 
and it was all too much for her, so she gave 
up the attempt to do more than feed them all 
as well as she could and tidy up the room once 
a day. That was a very difficult job too, for 
when you consider that her father and herself, 
two sisters and two bi others, all slept and ate in 
the room, and it was his workshop too, it was 
indeed an almost hopeless task for such young 
hands, such a young head. The children 
went in the daytime to a ragged school, but 
Patty thought it better to try to earn a 
little, for father’s pay wasn’t enough to 
keep so many. She had seen girls and 
women selling flowers in the streets and 
at the doors of the Opera, and so, asking 
her father to give her a little money to 
buy some with, she had that morning 
started to Covent Garden early, and had been 
all day in that bleak, rough wind trying to 
dispose of them. It was a very discouraging 
beginning. Others taller and stronger than 
herself elbowed her away as she strove to 
reach the ladies in their carriages waiting out¬ 
side the grand shops, and the father of the 
little lady was the only person who had given 
her a farthing all that day. 

Weary, cold, and footsore, she entered the 
miserable room. The children were crying 
and lighting, and her father, sitting at his 
work, took little notice of them. 

“It wasn’t no use saying anything to them. 
They’d got naught else to do but fight, as he 
knovv’d on,” he would say to Patty when she 
tried to quiet them. “ Put them to bed, lass, 
that’s the best way.” But this night Patty 
felt she could not even do that. She could 
not struggle with the boys, she could not 
contend with baby, who always preferred 
enjoying her dirty thumb until she fell asleep 
on the lloor in preference to having her clothes 
taken off and being washed in a pudding- 
basin and dried on a coarse towel which was 
used for many other purposes during the day. 
She was so weary, so disappointed—a four- 
penny piece all the long day, and she had to 


repay her father. She sunk down on an old 
broken chair with her basket of spring 
blossoms beside her (so strange a contrast in 
their sweet beauty to the wretched home), and 
with a little sob said, 

“ I can’t pay you back, father. I’ve only 
got this here fourpenny bit; but I’ll go out 
again to-morrow if the flowers are not dead by 
then.” 

“Ah! I reckon they will be in this here 
room,” said her father, not unkindly. He 
never was unkind to any of his children; he 
did them little good, but he did them no harm. 
He worked on daily and uncomplainingly for 
their support and his own, laid down on his 
wretched bed at night and slept till morning, 
went without food if they had none, still un¬ 
complainingly, and, in short, seemed a mere 
machine. His hard life, the monotony of 
wretchedness, had taken all spirit, all manli¬ 
ness out of him, all hope of better days. 
But as he spoke the last words he stooped 
and, picking from the basket a little bunch 
of the fragrant flowers, looked at them— 
looked at them long and earnestly, till the 
dreary, wretched room laded from his sight, 
and a cottage garden, gay with spring flowers, 
took its place—a garden which had been liis 
pride to keep neat and free from weeds, a 
garden on which he spent any coppers he 
earned for seeds and bulbs to please his 
mother, who loved flowers so—his mother, at 
whose knees he said his prayers. What was 
it he said then ? It is so long ago ; but as he 
thinks he seems to feel a soft hand laid on his 
head, and to hear a tender, loving voice say— 

“ Go on, Johnny. ‘ Give us this day-’ ” 

Patty is frightened. Is father ill ? He has 
fallen on his knees, clasping the little bunch 
of flowers to his breast, as two large tears roll 
down his thin, wan cheeks. She goes to him, 
and lays her hand on his shoulder. 

“ What is it, father ? Are you bad ? ” she 
asks. 

“ Kneel beside me ; say it after me. I’d 
ought to have taught you when I knowed 
it all. I can’t get no farther than this and 
the wondering child, in obedience lo her 
father’s command, knelt beside him and re¬ 
peated the words—strange ones, alas ! to her. 
But as she repeated after him the last words 
he could remember, the supplication for the 
daily bread they had found it so hard to earn, 
a low tap at ihc room door arrested their 
attention. Patty said “Come in,” and the 
door, opening, admitted a woman in a black 
cloth cloak and black straw bonnet, with a full 
white cap beneath it, surrounding the plea¬ 
santest face, which seemed to light the room 
as she entered. 

In a voice as bright and pleasant as her 
face, she said, 

“ I beg your pardon for intruding, but have 
you not a little flower-maiden here ? I think 
this is the house I was directed to.” 

Patty paused a moment before answering, 
and then said in her husky voice and with a 
rough, defiant manner, 

“ I’ve been a-trying to sell flowers to-day, if 
that’s what you mean ; and it’s no use you 
coming after me, for I ain’t picked no pockets 
nor done no think.” 

“My child,” answered the visitor, taking, 
with a gracious smile of thanks, the chair 
offered by the father, “ I am sent to you by a 
kind friend to help and comfort you, I hope. 
She wishes, as God has blessed her bountifully, 
to help liis poor, and it has occurred to 
her to establish a flower-girl brigade; and 
I, with a few other ladies, am trying to help 
her. Some poor girls who sell flowers in. the 
street are not so well off as you, with a father 
and a home.” 

Poor Morris stiyed up the small fire, and a 
bright blaze shot up the chimney, lighting up 
the little room, so that Patty thought it had 
never looked so comfortable before. “ Many,” 
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continued the stranger, “ are homeless wan¬ 
derers. Some of those are coming to me ; 
but such as have homes we wish to keep there, 
and enable them by their work to brighten 
their homes. Flowers are such sweet, beauteous 
emblems of the Resurrection, they seem to 
die in the winter, and yet come back in the 
bright spring, radiant as ever. I saw you this 
evening and followed you ; somehow I missed 
you at the comer of the court, but I asked a 
woman if she knew whether any girls who 
sold flowers lived down here, and she sent me 
to you. I see,” she said, looking at the 
basket, “ you have not been very successful 
to-day, but you will do better to-morrow. 
Now, please, tell me your name, and at seven 
o’clock to-morrow evening you must come to 
this address”—handing her a card—“to be 
measured for a suit of clothes, which you will 
wear in the streets to sell your flowers, and 
which will be renewed every six months.” 

“In the winter we shall not forget you, 
but find you employment,” she said, rising 
from her seat. “ Now, I am sure you will come 
to-morrow to be enrolled as a member of the 
flower-brigade.” 

She had talked on thus so brightly, waiting 
for no reply, and Patty had stood, open- 
mouthed, listening to her, scarcely under¬ 
standing her; but the baby, dropping the 
headless doll which she had been banging 011 
the floor, came to her, and, helping herself on 
to her feet by her skirts, had been laying her 
little face in her muff, and uttering a little 
soft cooing noise of satisfaction, as the 
gentle white hand lay on her little rough head 
with a tender pressure that seemed to speak 
to the poor motherless babe of love and 
protection. 

“You willlet your little girl belong to our 
brigade?” she said, turning to Morris, as she 
rose to go. “ We shall lecl such a warm 
interest in our girls.” 

“ I shall be very glad, ma’am, for Patty to 
earn an honest living,” said the man, “ any 
way, but there’s all these here little ones to 
see to ; that’s why she ain’t been out afore.” 

“True, true; but she can set them right 
before she comes out, and be back to feed them 
in the middle of the day and out again in 
live evening, and be home again to get your 
supper,” she said, smiling. “ We shall have 
excellent rules for our girls, and, if they arc 
good and steady and honest, they will not 
regret joining our brigade, I know. f fear 
my dear,” she said, turning to Patty, “these 
flowers will not be fresh enough to sell by to¬ 
morrow, let me buy them of you,” depositing 
twice their value in Patty’s hand ; “ get more 
to-morrow, and come to us in the evening to 
tell your success and get your dress.” 

Patty felt no longer tired when the door 
closed on their strange guest. Like magic the 
spirit of kindness and encouragementhadacted 
on them all, and baby submitted with better 
grace to be put to bed, for Patty was actually 
singing, putting to some wild melody she had 
heard in the streets the words of her plaintive 
cry, “Won’t you buy my pretty flowers?” It 
lulled baby to sleep; the boys had left off 
fighting since the strange lady had come, and 
somehow all was changed, brightened, and 
bettered. 

Patty, with some of the money the lady had 
given her, bought a comfortable supper for 
them all, and two unusual guests supped with 
them—Hope and Faith. When they sat down 
to the table Morris said— 

“ Patty, here, you see, is the daily bread we 
asked for.” 

All ye whose lot is brighter and happier 
than this poor girl’s, think of such as her, 
pity and help them as far as you are able, and 
bestow out of the abundance with which God 
has blessed you, if only a penny, on the cold 
and hungry sisters who cry— 

u Won’t you buy my pretty flowers ? ” 


WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 

Hi 




TJRRAH! I’ve found 
my shell,” ex¬ 
claimed Dorothy. 

“ That’s a good 
thing,” said An¬ 
gela, “for unless 
we mean to swim, 
it seems to me that 
we must lose no 
more time in get¬ 
ting out of this 

grotto of ours.” 

“ Luncheon - parlour and curiosity- 
shop, you mean,” called Kathleen Crof- 
ton from its farthest recess, where she 
was industriously engaged in digging 
out a little hermit crab, that showed 
itself possessed of a character as deter¬ 
mined as her own and a great unwill¬ 
ingness to be unearthed. Its resolute 
efforts were rewarded, for a sudden cry 
of dismay from Dorothy brought Kath¬ 
leen to her feet and to the front of the 
cave, and the crab was left in peace. 

But whatever peace the crab had 
gained Kathleen had lost. The outward 
view that met her gaze was not cheerful. 
The light rain of an hour ago had in¬ 
creased to a steady downpour. Dull 
leaden clouds covered the sky. The 
smooth sea of the morning had risen 
into troubled waves, and was momen¬ 
tarily growing more stormy. But it 
was no mere sight that so suddenly 
blanched Kathleen Crofton’s cheeks 
and called up that trouble into her 
great startled eyes. It was the present 
significance of the sights, and not them¬ 
selves, that proved so terrible, and for 
the moment even broke down the courage 
of the Irish girl’s brave spirit. Her face 
showed her fear. 

‘ What is it ? oh ! what is it ? ” whis¬ 
pered the two Gilbanks simultaneous^, 
as they saw her colour fade, and clasp¬ 
ing her arms with their hands as pro¬ 
tection against unknown danger. “What 
do you see, Kathleen? Oh, do speak!” 

She turned from one to the other of 
the clinging girls slowly, painfully. 
She was sorry for herself, but she was 
much more sorry for them, especially 
for pretty, gentle Dorothy. But she 
must speak. She could not hide the 
matter from them long, for in ten minutes 
at the latest they must find it out for 
themselves. Better tell them at once. 

“ Doll)' and Angie, do you remember 
that when we came into this cave the 
water was nearly up to the farther wall 
of the next one, which we must pass to 
get home, even while it was ever so 
many yards away from these two — do 
you remember ? ” 

For answer Dorothy’s fingers suddenly 
tightened their clasp on her arm, and An¬ 


gela started away and darted round the 
point. The others followed her, getting- 
half drenched by a suddenly overreaching 
wave as they did so. But to have stayed 
where they were would have been cer¬ 
tain death. The waves evidently washed 
to the very back of that small 
grotto in stormy weather, and 
up to its low roof. The cen¬ 
tral one of the three caves 
was at least open to the sky, 
and had a wall up which one 
might attempt, at any rate, 
to escape. By any other way 
even a powerful swimmer would have 
hardly dared to make an attempt, for the 
resistance offered by the natural break¬ 
waters of sharp rock lashed the sea into 
fury, and the waters already dashed high 
up against the points in a w’ay that seemed 
to the trembling prisoners instinct with a 
hungry eagerness for their destruction. 

“ How could I be so thoughtless—so 
forgetful—such an idiot?” muttered 
Kathleen, in fierce wrath against herself, 
while she stood gloomily watching the 
white foam, and with her arm clasped 
round Dorothy, as though she would 
shield her slight form from harm, if 
possible, with her own life. 

“ Dolly, darling, do you think you 
could climb up this rock, if I went first 
to find out footholds for you ?” 

Dorothy looked up at the steep, frown¬ 
ing cliff, and shook her head. 

“Oh! Dolly, don’t do that,” almost 
groaned the Irish girl. “Try. Oh! 
Dolly dear, try, for my sake, to save your 
life. In another half-hour, even twenty 
minutes, the waves will be in here.” 

“I know,” whispered Dolly. 

“ Then do try to escape. You won’t find 
it so very difficult as it looks, I expect.” 

“ I have twisted my ankle again,” 
said Dorothy, faintly. “ I can scarcely 
stand on it, much less climb with it.” 

And even as she spoke she sank down 
almost fainting on to the sand. Kath¬ 
leen burst into tears, and Dolly drew her 
down to her and whispered, “Don’t 
Kathy, dear; to see you do that hurts 
me more than all. And, Kathy, I can’t 
climb, but 1 can pray. Perhaps we may 
be saved after all.” 

“I don’t see how,” murmured Kath¬ 
leen. “At least,” she murmured in a 
still lower tone and to herself alone, 
“At least, not two of us, but there is no 
need that the third should be drowned 
also.” 

Once more she looked up at the for¬ 
bidding- wall, then at sturdy Angela, and 
then she spoke. “ There is one chance 
for our lives, and only one, I believe. 
And even that is slender, and depends 
wholly upon acting instantly, without 
discussion, and with firmness and a 
clear head.” 

As Kathleen spoke, her two com¬ 
panions looked at her with eager hope 
and anxiety. Angela came back to where 
the Irish girl stood beside her sister. 

“What do you mean, Kathleen ? What 
are we to do- ? Dolly is almost helpless.” 

“ Yes,” was the grave an.-wer, “Dolly 
is quite helpless, so far as saving herself 
is concerned. It remains with you and 
me to effect her rescue. I will stay with 
her while you clamber to the top, and 
then you must get help for us. Bring 
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back a rope yourself if you can find no 
man to come with you. Now, take 
care ! ” 

And without giving Angela time for 
thought or remonstrance, Kathleen 
Crofton lifted her up, and supported her 
while she gained her first foothold in the 
rock. She mounted another step, and 
then she slipped, and fell back into 
Kathleen's arms. Once more she tried, 
and once more she fell back again. 

“It’s no good, Kathy,” she cried 
desperately. ‘“It’s no good; you see 
I can’t do it. And oh, how very fast the 
tide is coming in ! You go ; you are so 
c'lever at climbing ; and I will stay with 
Dolly.” 

“ No, no, Angie ; that won’t do, 
said Kathleen quickly, once more ear- 


dhere was 
Dorothy’s 


nestly 
examining 
the rocky 
ladder, up 
which lay 
their only 
hope of life. 
“Your plan 
won’t do at all. 
For one reason, 
if the worst 
comes to the 
worst, I am so strong 
that I might have a 
chance of saving Dolly ; 
you would have none. 
You must be the one to 
help us all.” 

Kathleen did not add 
her second reason, which 
was that she believed 
scarcely a probability of 
escaping death, and that, 


while resolved to share her fate her¬ 
self, she was determined that poor Mrs. 
Gilbank should at least have one of 
her children spared to her. While she 
thought, her eyes were busy. 

About twelve feet up the face of the 
rock was a tolerably broad ledge ; that 
once gained, the remainder of the 
ascent was not so difficult. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, Angela could not reach that 
ledge. At last Kathleen thought of an 
expedient. 

“ Dolly,,” she said, with a touch of her 
usual fun breaking through her earnest¬ 
ness, ‘ necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion,’ you know'. Now it is a necessity to 
hoist this sister of yours up to that ledge, 


and I have in¬ 
vented the manner 
of doing it. Willyoupleasc 
to kneel up against the 
rock—just so ? ” 

As she spoke the last 
words Kathleen, herself, 
scrambled up to the ledge, 
and laid herself down on it 
full length. 

“ Now. Angie, mount on to 
Dolly’s shoulders, and stretch 
up your hands to mine. Be 
quick. That’s right. Now 
steady. Let me help you to 
get your hands upon this ledge 
Are you safe now if I let go of 
you ? ” • 

“ Yes, quite, for a few moments.” 
The few moments were enough. 
Kathleen rose to her feet, and then 
stooping, pulled Angela up beside her. 
Bending over her, she gave her a sudden 
kiss, whispered, “God speed you, 
mavourneen,” and then, while Angela 
scrambled upwards with feverish haste, 
she let herself over the ledge, hanging 
by her hands for a moment, and dropped 
back beside Dorothy. 

The two girls sat for a long time 
silent, hand in hand, watching the slow' 
and sure approach of the waves, on 
which they both well knew that their 
own dead bodies might soon be floating. 
They watched the white foam dashing- 
high against the outposts of their 
rocky prison house until they were dizzy 
and half blind. 

The sea was much nearer than when 
Angela left them. A few' drops of salt 
spray fell lightly on to Dolly’s check. It 
was a chill and cruel caress from which 
she shrank. Then followed a great 
wave, that rolled on with a low angry 
rumbling and broke with a deafening 
roar against the opposing edge of the 
cliff, half drenching the helpless 
prisoners with its widely scattered foam. 

Kathleen rose to her feet, and helped 
up Dorothy, drawing her back close 
against the wall, and supporting her 
with her arm. 

“I wish Angie had met that artist 
just at the top of the cliff,” murmured 
Dorothy, with a low sigh. 

“ So do I.” After a few moments she 
added, softly, as though to herself, “ he 
would pity the madcap girls now, even 
if he could not help them.” 

Again there was a short silence, broken 
this time by Kathleen’s rich, exquisite 
voice singing the beautiful hymn for 
those at sea. As the spray of another 
lanre wave broke against them she 
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broke off abruptly, and once more turned 
round to look up at the steep cliff. 
“Dolly, we must have a try for— 

f or -” Her voice broke, and failed 

her for a moment. But she struggled 
with the weakness, and continued, firmly, 
“We must have a try for life. It was 
not so bad to wait while there was a 
hope for rescue, but now, we have not 
five minutes to live if we cannot get up 
hio-her out of the reach of the waves. 

If we can but reach that ledge we may 
survive till help comes, but even up there 
I saw seaweed and shells, a sure proot 
that the whole of the place in which we 
are now standing is deep water at high 
tide. Each great wave, as it comes on 
now', looks as though it would be the one 
to swallow us up,” 

“ Yes, Kathy,” said Dolly, in quiet, 
clear tones, “then go now', dear, please 
P’O * o-ood bye! Kiss mamma for me, 
and tell her,” she added, after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, and in lower tones, but 
equally firm ones, “ tell her, please, not 
to mind, for that / did not, excepting 
for her sake.” . 

Kathleen started, and gazed into 
Dorothy’s soft brown eyes and at the 
lovely, meek face. She looked stedfast 
and calm as a martyr, patiently awaiting 
the doom allotted to her constancy. 
“Dolly!” she exclaimed at last, 

“Do you suppose-Have you really 

imagined that I meant to leave you ? 

“ No, Kathy. I know that you didn t 
mean to, but you must. I have all the 
time meant that you should. I have 
only kept you with me till it should not 
be safe for you to stay any longer, and 
now you must go. Good-bye.” 

She raised her face, and her friend 
accepted the offered kiss ; but then 
Kathleen said resolutely, although very 
tenderly, “ Thank you for the kiss, 
Dolly darling, and for your loving care 
for me, but I’m not going.” 

“Oh! you must, you must! ex¬ 
claimed Dorothy, her calmness changing 
into a pitiful cry. “ Do 
go, I pray you, Kathleen. 

You will make it so hard 
for me to die if 1 know 
that I’m making you die 
too ! ” 

“ Hush, Dolly dear, 
hush. You cannot surely 
suppose that I am going* 
to mount up on to that 
ledge there and quietly 
watch you drowning; or 
that I am going to mount 
to the top and go off to 
your mother, and tell her, 

‘ 1 left your daughter with¬ 
in a foot of the waves, with 
no hope of escape. She’s 
dead by now*.’ ” Dolly 
shivered slightly, and 
Kathleen continued rather 
triumphantly, “There,you 
see, when I put the matter 
into plain language you 
see its hideousness, and 
you see as well as 1 do 
that we must escape to¬ 
gether or die together.” 

“ No, no,” said Dorothy 
again, trying to still her 
quivering lips. “No, no, 


Kathy. You don’t see—or you are so . 
generous you won’t see—that it is no j 
question now' of our wishes or feelings^ i 
either yours or mine, but a question^ of ; 
ri^ht and wrong. It is a sin to sacrifice 
a life uselessly." If by staying there was 1 
an atom of hope that you could save me, j 
you would do right to stay; but there is I 
none, you know* there is not, and so it is | 
a sin to remain and fling a life aw r ay fruit- | 
lessly, for which God has very likely got 
good use.” 

“ Dorothy, I am going to try to hoist 
you up on to that ledge,” w r as all the 
answer Kathleen vouchsafed. And she 
did try, and first in one way and then in 
another, but all equally futile, in spite of 
her companion’s desperate efforts at the 
same time to help hersell. They onl) 
resulted in Dorothy’s sinking back at 
last on to the soaking sand with a groan 
of agony, and an ankle not only sprained 
but dislocated. Still, in spite of this 
addition to her sufferings her unselfish 
care for her triend was as keen as e\ er, 
and she renewed her entreaties 
and arguments to her to make 
her escape from rapidly ap¬ 
proaching death. 

“ Look here, Dolly,” said 
Kathleen at last, doggedly, 
as she once more raised her, 
and held her in the firm clasp 
of her arm ; “ it’s said, ‘As 
thy day thy strength shall be,’ 
and that we shall not be 
tempted above that we are 
able to bear; well, I’ve no 
strength to leave you, and I’m 
unable even to bear the thought 
of doing it, so that settles the 
matter. If you say anything 
more about it I shall think you 
dislike the thought of having 
me with you to the very end, 
and then I’ll just walk out 
and meet the waves at once, 
and finish the affair that way.’' 

( 7 o be continued .) 


STARS OF EARTH; 

OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 

CHAPTER IV. 

APRIL—SPRING FLOWERS. 

“ Be your title what it may, 

Sweet and lengthening April day, 

While with you the soul is free, 

Ranging wild o’er hill and lea.” 

One day, towards the end of April, the sun 
shone forth with quite a summer splendour, 
and then, provided with baskets, we set out 
for a ramble in the woods. We were going to 
pick wild flowers, and hoped to tind a fair dis¬ 
play in some of the favoured nooks. 

Already a great change was visible in the 
look of the hedges. The trees had begun to 
put forth their young buds, white daisies were 
sprinkling the grass thickly, and some pale 
primroses were peeping forth amongst their 
dark green leaves. Buttercups were every¬ 
where. The shining, star-like flowers were 
clustering their yellow heads under a hedge 
hard by, and the fields were covered as with a 
cloth of gold. 
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“ The cows will have a fine feed of butter¬ 
cups,” said Fanny. 

“There you are mistaken, Fanny. Cows 
never dine off buttercups ; in fact, they don’t 
like the flower, and no wonder, for the whole 
race is acrid and bitter; some kinds are even 
poisonous.” 

“Don’t they spoil the hay? The reaper 
must mow them down with the rest, I should 
think. No one could ever weed a field like 
that of Farmer Milman’s yonder.” 

“The acrid properties of the buttercup 
are extremely volatile, and are quite de¬ 
stroyed by the drying process ; so they lose 
their noxious qualities when cut down and 
mixed with the hay. Laura, what kind of 
flower is the buttercup ?” 

“ It is simple, and has several bright petals 
that are yellow and glossy; also lots of 
stamens and pistik, more than I could count, 
perhaps, all loose and free. Its leaf is—what 
shape would you call the leaf, Aunt Carrie ?” 

“Heart-shaped or kidney - shaped. The 
proper name for this kind of buttercup is 
‘ pile-wort.’ It is a bright, little spring 
flower, and its numberless shining stars glance 
out prettily amongst the grass and leaves. 
Some people have called it the lesser celan¬ 
dine. It is one of the buttercup race.” 

“Does the buttercup give its name to a 
family, like the primrose and daisy do, Aunt 
(Carrie ?” 

“Not exactly, Laura. Botanists have called 
the tribe after the ‘ ranunculus,’ the handsome 
scarlet flowers you often see in gardens. 

4 Rana ’ means a frog, and the ancients gave 
that name to the flower nearly two thousand 
years ago, because the places where they are 
found are generally moist and damp, and 
there frogs delight to make their homes. 
There are about a thousand members to this 
huge family. The botanical name is ‘ ranun- 
culacece.’ Some people call them the crowfoot 
tribe. There are many varieties of buttercups 
that differ in various ways. The bulbous 
buttercup has round roots, and grows in 
nearly every meadow. Another sort has 
creeping roots, and is a great pest to the 
farmer, for it spreads and takes root wherever 
a leaf can be produced. Then there is the 
meadow crowfoot, with its root composed of 
fibres, its calyx spreading, its stem slender, 
its leaves narrow. I mention all these to 
show how one kind can be distinguished from 
another, and a quick eye can soon detect the 
difference. The marsh marigold is the very 
queen of buttercups. Its flowers, leaves, and 
stalks are on a gigantic scale, and they make 
treacherous, swampy grounds look very showy 
with their brilliant yellow flowers. Another 
kind, called ‘water snow-cups,’ or ‘water 
crowfoot,’ chooses ponds and running streams 
for its home; it sprinkles the surface of the 
water with its large, showy white flowers. 
This plant is very peculiar in its habits, and 
has a trick of changing the form of its leaves. 
When growing in a still pond the leaves grow 
out broad, flat, and spreading, lying on the 
water like those of the water lily; but when 
it grows in a running stream, the leaves all 
became divided and hair-like. Both sorts of 
leaves can be seen on the plant at once—the 
broad ones on the surface of the water, the 
thread-like ones beneath. We will look for 
the snow-cups next June.” 

“They are summer flowers, I suppose?” 

“Yes, Laura. Do you know the wood- 
anemones, or wind flowers ? The}’’ are rela¬ 
tives of the buttercups; so are the clematis 
plants, or traveller’s joy. The latter is a 
creeping hedge shrub, that climbs up and 
twists amongst other shrubs,- almost covering 
them with its leaves- and greenish - white 
flowers. In autumn this plant is curious, for 
its seed vessels are feathered with white tufts, 
which deck the hedges on all sides. Children 
call it the ‘ old man’s beard.’ ” 


“ I shall look out for that next autumn,” 
said Fanny. “ Do tell me some others of the 
great ranunculacese family.” 

“ Do you recollect the showy flowers called 
peony ? They are not often found wild, but 
one bright scarlet kind is sometimes met with 
amongst rocks and in steep places. All colum¬ 
bines, larkspurs, monkshoods, pheasant 
eye are of the same tribe, and the poisonous 
hellebore. The true celandine—also poisonous 
—are relatives, though, perhaps, rather dis¬ 
reputable ones.” 

When we had climbed the stile and reached 
the tangled wood, the full glory of the spring 
flowers burst on our view. Whole banks of 
sweet-scented blue and white violets were 
seen, with their waxy heads, looking up from 
the dark green leaves. On the slope of the 
hill thousands of white and pink-tinted wood 
anemones waved their beautiful flowers and 
graceful leaves; and primroses were clustering 
in every nook. Our baskets were soon full, 
grouped according to taste. Laura gathered 
only the pure white violets, with their deep- 
tinted leaves. Fanny chose the deep blue 
violets, and mixed them with primroses and 
wood anemones. She soon found out some 
of the light, blue-tinted violets were not 
odorous, and asked the reason. 


PLAIN DARNING. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! those horrid darns 
again! I hate the mere name of them. 1 
would rather have cheap things, and wear 
them right out, than make my eyes ache over 
mending nice ones.” .Such are the exclama¬ 
tions of most girls when mending-day comes. 

I really cannot understand this general dis¬ 
like for darning, when it is so easy. 

Most of you girls take pleasure in making 
guipure and darning-patterns on net, which 
certainly require more care. Only try to 
take half the pains with your clothes as with 
your fancy-work, and you will produce a neat 
repair worth looking at, instead of the cobble- 
style hastily put out of sight. 

Now I would advise you always to get the 
best materials, for cheap things are rarely 
economical and, besides, induce slovenly 
habits. Remember also “ a stitch in time 
saves nine,” and if you regularly inspect year 
linen you will spy out many a thin place, 
which, strengthened at once, will prevent a 
hole and spare much trouble. 

I am going to explain to you a few ways of 
mending to teach you not only to keep your 
own things in order, but also to help your 
mothers, and one day to become good house- 


“They are the dog violets, or Viola 
canina. Notice, the flowers are larger; 
though there arc eight sorts of British 
violets, only one kind is scented. You 
can find the scented ones in various 
shades—deep purple, lilac, white, and 
pale rose colour.” 

“What sort of flower is the violet, 
Aunt Carrie ? I am rather puzzled about 
it,” said Fanny, tearing a flower to examine, 
it. 

“It has exactly the same parts as a 
primrose, though they are arranged 
differently. There are five petals, you 
see, but the lower one is lengthened out 
into a spur. Each flower grows on a 
separate stalk. The stamens are five in 
number, and the pistil has a curious hooked 
top. The leaves are heart - shaped, and 
rather downy, especially underneath. 

The violet has given its name to a family, 
though not a very numerous one. They 
flourish in most regions of the earth, except 
just those that lie within the Tropics. In 
! South America they are most luxuriant, 
and grow to shrubs. The way in which 
violets plant themselves is strange, for 
when the seed is quite ripe, the seed- 
vessel opens with a jerk and the seeds 
are scattered a long way off on the ground. 

All the beautiful pansies and hcart’s-case 
belong to the violet tribe; also the yellow 
mountain violets, which are found in the fields 
in June and July.” 

“How do you like botany?!’ I asked 
Fanny, when I had finished my little sketch of 
the violet. 

“If botany is what you have been telling 
us, 1 like it very much ; but I always thought 
it was full of hard names, and horrid classes 
and orders.” 

“I dare say, by and by, you will like to 
know a little about the very classification you 
think so ‘ horrid ’; but at present I will only 
give you a slight peep into it. More than a 
hundred years ago there was a very clever and 
learned man called Linnaeus, and he is said to 
have been the first who began to classify 
plants. I-Ic counted the stamens and pistils, 
and arranged them in classes according to 
their number. A flower with one stamen 
would be of the class ‘ Monandria’; with one 
pistil, would be of the order ‘Monogynia’; 
with two stamens, of the class ‘Diandria’; 
with two pistils, of the order ‘Digynia,’ 
and so on. Some of the names of the classes 
and orders are still retained.” 



FIG. I.—CROSSED DARN. 

i keepers. It is preferable to repair linen before 
| sending it to the wash, except a few articles 
; such as stockings, which had better be washed 
! first and then left rough-dry to be mangled or 
| ironed after mending. These stockings are 
j generally placed in a special basket, ready to 
; be taken up at any odd moment. 

Look at fig. i and you •wall see a darn half 
! crossed. “ Evferyone knows how to do that,” 
j you say, “ ’tis as easy as A B C.” May be, 

I but there are two ways of doing a thing. Just 
follow my instructions and see whether you 
| will not learn something new. You are aware 
I a good workman must have good tools, so be 
j sure to choose, for darning, the proper thread 
| among “ flourishing ” thread, mending cot¬ 
ton, Angola, wools, crewels, filoselle, silk 
j ravellings, &c. Just a trifle finer, it should 
'! match, in colour and make, the strands of the 
material, and the older the stuff the smoother 
the thread. The long needle of a proper 
size to slip through the fabric should have an 
eve large enough to carry the cotton without 
dragging. Now, a thimble on the second 
finger of your right hand, a pair of scissors on 
the table, and you are ready to set to work. 

Prepare the gap by drawing and securing 
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in place the broken threads, or by snipping off 
all irregularities and neatly paring the edges. 
Stretch the hole, wrong side out, over the first 
and second fingers of the left hand, and begin, 
not at the very margin, but a few rows inward, 
for you may be sure that the edges of a gap 
are always very thin. Pointing the needle 
from the chest, darn upwards, taking up and 
leaving down one or two threads. Pull the 
cotton out gently, leaving a good end but no 
nnot, then, turning the needle towards the 
chest, descend in the same manner, picking up 
the threads passed in the preceding row and 
vice versa. Allow this time a good loop. 
Follow a similar method in the crossing, 
but for convenience, turn the work in the 
contrary direction, to make these horizontal 
lines. Commence, as nearly as possible, in the 
centre, and darn the lines the exact length of 
the foundation ones to produce a cross, the 
best shape for an ordinary darn. Afterwards, 
either split the loops to let the ends lose them¬ 
selves in the tissue, or leave them uncut, if in 
washing fabrics, till returned from the laun¬ 
dress. 

The hole is now filled up with a nice regular- 
plaiting, which faithfully reproduces the linen 
stitch. You have been doing nothing less 
than the work of a weaver, for the object of 
darning is to replace the worn-out part by 
the very stitch of its manufacture. Of course 
there are many different kinds but the above 
is the one most employed. 

If an accident ever happens to costly and 
delicate materials, you can repair it in a manner 
quite invisible. For this you had better take 
raveilings of the stuff itself, and lay the ground 
on the wrong side, but, instead of leaving 
loops and darning backwards and forwards, 
cut the thread at each row, not to reverse the 
needle, and afterwards secure the long ends 
by light basting, in case they work out. Make 
the crossing on the right side to follow better 
thc threads. Such darns,, being rather trying 
to the sight, must always be tacked on green 
paper or waxed cloth. 

You will often, too, meet with speckled 
fabrics to repair, and if you darn with a single 
tint it will look nothing but a botch. Notice, 
then, carefully which is the shade of the 
ground and of the crossing, and try to match 
them as well as possible. Checks in two 
colours require the blocks to be alternately 
plain and mottled. To produce this, for 
instance, with pink and myrtle silks, cottons, 
&c., make twelve rows in each hue. Repeat 
this for the crossing, and you will have four 
squares—two dotted and two plain— i.e. one 
rose and one green. 

AVith large darns it is more handy to 


tack them on brown paper or patent cloth, 
while stockings needing repair are turned in¬ 
side out, the left 
hand slipped 
through the leg, 
and the worn 

place held 
stretched over 
the first three 

fingers. Isn’t it 
tiresome to mend 
romping boys’ 
stockings ? To 
lighten the task j 
a wee bit, in fig. | 
2 I give you the 
secret of darning 
them extra strong, 
viz., by doing the 
crossing on the 
bias instead of 
straight; starting 
from the top 
corner with a 
single stitch, the 
lines gradually 
increase to the 
centre, from 
whence they de¬ 
crease in the same proportion. Thus, instead 
of a cross you will have a square. Try this 
plan for your little brother’s socks or knicker- 
bocker stockings, and you will find that they 
last nearly twice as long. 
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FIG. 3.—SINGLE DARN. 




FIG. 2.—DARN CROSSED ON THE BIAS. 


FIG. 4.—SLANTWISE DARN. 

But, as I have already told you, “preven¬ 
tion is better than cure,” and you can easily 
avoid ugly holes by looking at your things 
each week as they come from the laundress. 
If you want to be a good housekeeper you 
will do well also, when there is a regular 
house-cleaning, to assist mother in examining 
the carpets, curtains, chair-covers, etc., for I 
need not tell you that repairs are needed, 
not merely in washing materials, but in 
all those subject to wear and tear. You 
have most likely noticed that in all tex¬ 
tures the threads run in two different 
ways. Look again at fig. 1, and you 
will see that the straight foundation 
threads are laid first, just as the weaver 
does in his frame for his “woof” ; after¬ 
wards they are interlaced by the crossing 
ones, or “warp.” AVhen both these sets 
of threads are broken a hole is formed, but 
if only one of them has thinned you can 
replace it by a single darning, the edge of 
which need not, as in file hole, follow a 
regular line ; in fact, the mending shows 
less if sloped like diagram 4. Fig. 3 
renews the “ woof,” and is illustrated on 
the wrong side with loops ; fig. 4 re¬ 
places the “ warp ” with the loops con¬ 
cealed at the back, whilst the needle, 
brought in front, follows the lines. This 
mode of making the darn is specially used 
for coloured and fancy stuffs. 

Before finishing, I must say a word or two 
on “ fine drawing ” or cloth seaming. Do 
not run away with the idea that this is ex¬ 


clusively a tailor’s work, for young girls should 
be proud and on their own cloth costumes now 
so to show their skill on their father’s clothes, 
fashionable. Cloth is apt to slil ; and to join 
it again, invisibly, first chalk round the rent, 
then rest the edges on your fingers, and bring 
them together on the" wrong side by short 
rows of darning in fine silk, taken only half 
way through, so that the stitches disappear in 
the pile and under the pressing. 

This repair also answers for velvet and plush, 
but is not so imperceptible because the backs 
of these stuffs are quite smooth. 

Now, with these few explanations, I am sure 
my readers are going at once to try the various 
darns, first on a coarse piece of material, and 
then make a pretty sampler of them, to keep 
in their workbox as a guide whenever they set 
to their mending task. Marie Karger. 


VARIETIES. 

The Thimble. —The name of the thimble 
is said to have been derived from “ thumbed,” 
having been first worn on the thumb, as the 
sailor’s thimble still is. It is said to be of 
Dutch invention, and was brought to England 
about the year 1605, by John Lofting, who, 
settling near London, commenced its manu¬ 
facture in various metals with great profit. 
Thimbles are said to have been found at 
Herculaneum. 

Answer to Square Words (page 254). 
SAFE 
ACID 
FILE 
EDEN 

Answers to Double Acrostic (page 254). 
KitcaT 
I s l E 
N a a m a N 
G u N 
ShelleY 
LosS 
Echo 
YarN 

The Present and the Future. —That 
we may not complain of the present, let us 
view God’s hand in all events; and that we 
may not be afraid of the future, let us 
view all events in God’s hands .—An Old 
Divine . 

Double Acrostic.— No. I. 

An ancient historical character, and the 
subject of a later work. Relating to a par¬ 
ticular nation. A female character in a 
celebrated allegory. An ambassador. A 
geographical term. The name of a notcdi 
work of the 16th century. An artist. 

Double Acrostic. —No. II. 

Things which arc hidden—abroad by nature, 
at home by art. A camp. The to\yn near 
which Dr. Livingstone died. A quick reply. 
A vowel repeated. A person hard to please. 
A worthless article. 

Weddings in Russia.— Among Russians 
pure light blue is the nuptial colour, and a 
coronet of silver ribbon stands in place of the 
wreath. The wedding-ring for the bride is of 
gold or some yellow metal, but it is not a 
plain hoop ; it is generally a double ring with 
enchased stars. The bridegroom has a ring, 
too, which the bride puts on his finger at the 
altar after she has received his; and this is 
mostly a plain one. The clergy make much 
ado about the rings being of pure metal, and 
thereby keep the sale of them in their hands, 
though it is said it would not always be safe 
to test with a touchstone the purity of the 
! ecclesiastical gold.' 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Sweetbriar. —We propose having an article in this 
paper on the subject of Painting on China. 

Amateur. —You could procure water or oil-colour 
paintings on hire at any artists’ colourman’s. 
There are some in both Regent-street and Oxford- 
street. We cannot give addresses. 

Snowdrop. —We cannot advise you where to sell 
your cards, as we do not give addresses. 

Sincerite. —We fear that there is no opening for 
the sale of etchings; although the specimen you 
have given does you credit. There will soon be an 
article on China Painting in this paper; but we 
think you would have to learn at some class in 
town. Whether you could get employment at some 
such great establishment, providing regular pay, it 
is not in our power to say. We only- know that 
many hands, of different grades, are employed by 
them. The chance sale of works done at home, 
would not provide a livelihood. Some of the very 
best artists in china painting, and who have made 
their w'ork a complete success, are women. 

A Painter. —We know of no better plan for dis¬ 
posing of paintings, whether on china or card, than 
at shops. Read our answer to “R. M.” in re¬ 
ference to the sale of her needlework. 

E A. C. and Genteel Poverty. —We shall have 
articles on painting on different materials at a 
latct date. 

COOKERY. 

Jand F.—Il you wish to learn the art of con¬ 
fectionery, you w-ill have to make inquiries oi 
some confectioners, as to whether they will 
give you lessons, and the terms on which they 
will do so. 


WORK. 

Serpolette —To put bias bands of velvet or 
satin on a dress, there are three methods ; 
viz.,—“ slip-stitch” them on so that the stitches 
mav not be seen; sew them on at both sides 
with the sewing-machine, or run on the lower 
side of the bias piece on the wrong side, turn 
it up, and either slip-stitch the top, or sew it 
on with the machine. In all of these methods 
very careful tacking is essential. 

L. B. B.—You are not allowed to send us a 
machine-made night-dress in competition for 
the prize. It must be entirely hand-made, 
and by yourself, with the sole exception of the 
embroidered trimmings. 

Gwendoline. —We can only advise your inquiring 
at shops for orders, taking specimens of your 
work with you. 

White Cat. —You had better show your crewel- 
work at some fancy-work shops, arid you may 
thus be able to dispose of what is finished and 
procure trade orders. 

Iv. E.— We can only advise you, as we do all who 
are desirous of selling their work, to show it at. 
every shop within their reach. We know of 
110 better plan; as the Charitable Societies 
organised to dispose of it keep it, often, for 
months,’ and send it home again at last. 
Besides which they ask fees, and often require 
full particulars of all the applicant’s private cir- 
< umstances. 

Gertrude Houghton.— Patterns for every descrip¬ 
tion of wool-work ma) be procured at fancy-work 
shops. 

One who wants Employment.—i. Weadviseyou to 
apply to the “ Society for the Employment of 
Women,” 22, Berncrs-strcet, Oxford-street, W. 
2. The burnt bricks employed for ferneries are 
called ** clinkers,” and are known amongst brick- 
makers as “ birrs.” They can be obtained at any 
brickfield. 

Cordelia. —To make a fashionable toque of the same 
material as the dress, purchase a shape, tack on 
the material over the top, and gather a long bias 
strip to round the brim. Then put in the lining. 
From half-a-yard to threequarters would be 
sufficient material for making it. 

E. L.-We do not give paper patterns. The lining 
of any well-fitting dress will give the pattern 
required for a petticoat bodice. 

Christmas Rose. —A cashmere or fine serge would 
be very suitable for aspring dress, to be afterwards 
worn at school. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Clara.— Mr. Charles Halle was not knighted at the 
wedding of the Duke of Connaught. 

Pul.— r. “ The value of a Crest Album ” consists in 
the choice selection made, original and artistic 
arrangement, and, of course, the larger the number 
of good examples, the more the Album must be 
worth. 2. We cannot tell you of any cheap book 
upon crests, you should study them in illustrated 
copies of the Landed Gentry, Peerage, and Baron¬ 
etage. 

Audrey. —Plenty of photographs of Longfellow are 
sold vn photograph shops, and at stationers’. His 
residence is at Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Snowdrop (Dundee).—If the two talkative boys who 
are always beside you were kindly, but firmly, re¬ 
quested not to interrupt your studies, nor in any 


way to distract your attention from your business, 
we think it likely that they would talk less to you in 
future. But you must not look annoyed, or they 
may be mischievous and continue to teaze you. 
2. Your writing is too much cramped; the letters 
do not all slope the right way. In regard to the 
composition of your letter, you repeat the same 
words too closely together, and you do not make 
sufficient use of the w-ords “which ” and “ that ” ; 
you also conclude a sentence with a preposition. 
We recommend a careful study of the “ Handbook 
of the English Tongue ” by Angus; published by 
the Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. 

Inquirer. —You will have to consult a Dublin 
Directory. 

Louey. —Inquire at the office of the Religious Tract 
Society for the Leaflet you want to procure. 

Chatty.— We do not give addresses. Look for wliat 
you require in a London Directory. 

Terpsichore. —1. Under the treatment you propose 
to give your floor the varnish will speedily dis¬ 
appear as well as the stain. 2. See our answers 
to other correspondents on Law-copying. You do 
not spell your pseudonym correctly. 

Auburn. —1. Her Majesty’s family name is Guelph. 
2. The colour most becoming to a blonde com¬ 
plexion is blue; certainly, not scarlet, especially if 
she have “auburn” hair. 3. There will be an 
article on the subject of Etiquette a little time 
hence. 4. Your writing is not yet formed. 

Charis. —Perhaps you are not aware that you are 
only one, out of some hundreds of correspondents. 
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publishing morning. 

all equally anxious for replies ; and moreover that 
but one page in each week’s paper is devoted to 
them. We do not undertake to give answers by 
the “next ■week.” Should you wish to make the 
life of Caroline Herschel, the subject of your Prize 
Essay, you may. Your question has been answered 
already. 

Topsy. —Never attempt to remove moles. Warts may 
be destroyed by caustic. See article on -“ How to 
Look your Best.” 

CONNY.—In reference to your questions on the 
subject of bookbinding, v/e can only say that our 
object is to give every reasonable suggestion that 
occurs to us, together with every additional hint, 
and scraps of information that may help our 
readers to follow-up and carry out any scheme for 
themselves. But we are not agents for procuring 
work or situations, nor can we supply addresses, 
nor give advertisements. 

Zara de Bonge. —1. An egg takes from 3 to 4 
minutes to be well boiled : but the time must be 
regulated by the fancy of the person for whom it is 
designed. 2. You want to be told “ how a small 
garden should be made.” We advise your making 
a little inspection of a few small gardens already 
laid out, corresponding to your own in size; and 
copy the one you admire the most, or that you can 
best afford to make. You know how to make a 
great many mistakes in spelling in a very short 
letter. Try to do better next time you write. 

Christmas Rose. —We suppose by a “ smoke board ” 
you mean a chimney board, used where there is 
neither smoke nor fire. We propose to give an 
article on the decoration of the grate in summer. 

Maud. —You could see some specimens of Miss 
Linwood’s needlework in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Lottie. —1. We advise you to go to college ; both on 
account of the wishes of your parents, and because 
it will be of great advantage to you, to complete 
your education. 2. In reference to the craze 
which appears to exist amongst young people to 


make themselves thin when nature intended them 
to be fat, we can only refer you to the answer just 
given to a fellow-sufferer, who calls herself “ Ross.” 
Besides, a lean teacher, or governess, is a very 
unattractive looking object to children. They are 
always supposed to be cross. 

Lilian A. Smith. —Certainly, you may compete for 
any of the prizes offered in this paper. 

Snowdrop. —The old-fashioned decoction, rosemary- 
tea, is excellent for the hair when disposed to fall. 
You had better procure it already prepared from a 
chemist. 

E. L.—If you have a real taste for music, and give 
your whole attention to what you are about, de¬ 
voting twenty minutes to the practising of scales, 
well selected, one hour a day ought to be sufficient, 
to make you, in time, a good piano-forte player. 
Should you have a reason for hurrying forward, 
divide the time to be devoted to your musical 
studies, and play three-quarters of an hour in the 
morning, and as much in the evening ; or play the 
scales for twenty minutes in the morning, and the 
pieces at another time. Never weary cither your¬ 
self or those obliged to hear you. 

Bertha Alice. —Your verses, though not poetry, 
evince a spirited nature and have a good wholesome 
ring about them. Perhaps, if you made cora- 
i position a study, you would be able to do better by 
| and by. To this end, we could not recommend you 
a better instruction-book than the “Handbook of 
the English Tongue” by Angus ; published by the 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. 
But, to be a poet, you must produce original and 
beautiful ideas, apt similes, original thoughts, 
clothed in forcible language. It is not sufficient 
to express sensible views of life in a swinging 
sort of metre,—jogging along, like an old horse 
cantering to market, with a jingle of cart-bells 
about his neck. 

Beta wishes us to “suggest a preventive for 
bunyans .” First leave off wearing shoes and 
boots with pointed toes, which destroy the shape 
of the foot, forcing out the joint. Bathe the 
foot frequently in warm water, and apply poui - 
tices, to reduce the swelling and inflammation ; 
and wear a soft shoe or boot of cashmere —not 
leather, that there may be ventilation. 2. Unless 
the introduction be to a relative, it is not in 
good taste to dc more than bow on a first intro¬ 
duction. But, as to nearly all rules there is an 
exception, should you be acting as hostess, or 
lady of the house, and a visitor should bring in 
a friend and introduce her, then you must of 
course offer her your hand. To a man you 
would, in any case, only bow. 3. The usual 
custom is for the lady to take the gentleman’s 
arm ; but there is no reason why the case should 
not be reversed, when walking out of doors, 
though certainly not at a dinner-party, or 
supper. Then all rules of etiquette have to be 
strictly carried-out. 

Ross.—We are at a loss to understand why so 
many giris are demented on the subject of the 
natural plumpness which nature bestows on 
youth. It is a sign of health, unless your 
doctor have pronounced it to be dropsy in your 
particular case. And indeed, if you attempted 
to upset nature’s arrangements and to use 
artificial means for making yourself a scare¬ 
crow, dropsy might be a very probable winding 
up of the little game. Your suggestion respecting 
the applicability of vinegar quite shocks us. You 
little know how ill you soon would be. 

Ruby complains that “ the skin of her face has been 
peeling for some weeks.” This is certainly a dis¬ 
tressing state of things. Try bathing in oatmeal 
gruel, very thinly made, and wear a veil when you 
go out. Also keep away from the fire. 

Pussy is “ very much troubled with styes.” We 
advise her to bathe them frequently with warm 
milk and water, and, if come to a head, she may 
get her mother to pass a wedding ring—or the 
smooth hoop of the under part of. any gold ring— 
once or twice across them, to relieve them of the 
matter that lias formed. It may be necessary' to 
poultice them at night, with a warm application of 
white bread and water. They are usually the result 
of too poor living, bad air, thin blood, or impure 
water; and a doctor’s advice—both as to the 
nature and removal of the cause and the cure by 
diet, and, perhaps, a tonic—is much to be re¬ 
commended. Whitlows are often produced as 
styes are ; and need the same kind of treatment. 
Crossmyloop. —The only cure we can give you for 
warts is caustic. 1 here is a very good homoeopath i. 
cure for them without burning, but you must inquire 
at one of their shops, or of a doctor of that per¬ 
suasion, for yourself. 

A. Ashley. —“ Pitman’s system ” is the most popul ar 
method of learning “short-hand,” and it is possible 
to dispense with a teacher. But of course we can 
have no idea as to whether or not you could do so. 
Jo. —Societies formed for the practising of any art 
(you do not say to which you refer) are usually of 
a private character. You must inquire for what 
you want amongst your acquaintances. 

The Editor is unable to reply to all the many 
unnecessary questions put to him relating to the 
prize competitions. The last day for receiving the 
essays, bed-satchels, water-colour paintings, and 
night-dresses is May 1st. 





























ZARA: 


OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

PAUL’S PERPLEXITIES. 

INVESTING capital is one thing*, selling 
out another. 

Years previously the money Jasper 
Meade left to his stepson Paul Tench— 
the “ cub,” as he was wont playfully to 
designate him—had been invested by a 
lawyer for the boy’s future benefit. 

The interest was good, the security 
good also; and, according to business 
parlance, the metaphorical “eggs” had 
not all been packed in the same basket. 

But the value of securities had consi¬ 
derably changed during the past fifteen 
years. They had depreciated much 
in the same, mysterious manner, 
unexplainable, perhaps, as one 
part of a town becomes un 
fashionable, and rents and 
house property decline in 
proportion. 

Paul Tench never was 
a business man —had 
neither the tact nor 
the shrewdness for 
business pursuits; 
and since he became 
of age and managed 
his own affairs he 
had been content to 
receive regular in¬ 
terest, and ask no¬ 


questions. But now questions had to 
be asked, and he had to sell out capital, 
he was aghast to find how difficult it 
would be to realise ten thousand pounds 
in hard cash. 

Mr. Baker, the stockbroker—a thin, 
wiry little man, who looked the meanest, 
worst-dressed person “on ’Change”— 
was an old friend of Paul’s, and he went 
to consult him. 

“ Ten thousand pounds ! My dear 
sir, surely there is no need for you to 


attempt to realise so large a sum at 
once.” 

“ I want it for a debt that must be 
paid.” 

“A debt! Creditors will generally 
wait if one gives good security. Reckon 
on me, Mr. Tench, I will help you in the 
matter if I can ; but if you sell out you 
will do so at a ruinous loss. Fluctuation 
and depression are the ruling spirits of 
the money market. A panic, even, is 
dreaded. ‘Bears’ and ‘bulls’ are 
rampant. More than that, the particular 
stocks and shares in which your money 
\V\\ is invested are very low at present.” 
liv “ Still I must have the required sum, 
m Mr. Baker.” 

“ What sort of debt is yours? 
Tell me what you can, in confi¬ 
dence.” 

It is a case of con¬ 
science-money. My 
creditor is not im¬ 
patient—is not even 
aware that the 
money is owing to 
her.” 

“ Her ! Oh, a 
lady, I perceive?” 

“ Yes, a young 
lady, not much more 
than seventeen years 
old; and 1 may ev- 
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plain that the debt is a trust—a sacred 
one to me.” 

“ Only about seventeen! She is not of 
age yet, and, if you are her guardian, 
you need not pay her until she is twenty- 
one, d’ye see ?” 

“ I will not wait for that, Mr. Baker ; 
every day’s delay is hateful to me. The 
moment the sum is made up, it shall be 
placed in her name. I- cannot explain, 
but the money is a weight on my mind, 
it crushes me down to the dust, dashes 
the hope out of my life, and makes'me 
feel a poor, mean, despicable wretch.’.’ 

“Don’t excite yourself, Mr. Tench. 
You young men get a notion into your 
heads, and are frantic until you carry it 
out. Honour is a fine thing, and a 
grand thing, and I admire a person who 
will act up to the very letter. But there 
is no need to take unwise, suicidal 
means to bring it about. Your attempt 
to realise just at present would be all 
that. Wait a few months more. Did j 
you contract the debt yourself ?” 

“ No, it is one of long standing. Only ; 
lately I have become aware of the ! 
existence of the person to whom the I 
money is owing. I have been living a j 
lie all my life—using the interest as my 
income, and the only restitution 1 can I 
make is paying away every penny I j 
possess. True is it that the sins of one j 
generation are visited on another. It is j 
a law of nature—it is a law of God!” 
said he, solemnly. 

“Have you stated the case to a 
lawyer ? lie might suggest some salve ! 
to your conscience, some loop-hole to '• 
lesson the responsibility. Remember, I i 
speak as a friend only, to whom you j 
have given but a small portion of your j 
confidence.” 

“ I would not for the world consult a j 
lawyer. The secret is not mine, Mr.* 
Baker,” burst out Paul. 

“ There is a secret , after all?” 

“ Of course there is—but it belongs I 
to the dead. I will take your advice and 
wait a few months before I proceed 
further.” 

“ You are wise to delay a short time— 
it is only honest to do so. No man has a 
right to fritter away trust-money with 
rash procedure.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ When you get a little older you will 
know the value of money better than you 
do now; knowledge grows by experi¬ 
ence,” said the stockbroker, rubbing 
Isis skinny hands together. . 

Paul looked at the shabby little man, 
and wondered whether he really under¬ 
stood the best value of the gold he 
lauded so highly. 

True, he was known to have made an 
enormous fortune. He had a princely 
home somescore miles in the country; lie 
had a wife—leader of the fashions down 
there;—daughters so elegant, so fashion¬ 
able, so fastidious, that they quite looked 
down on the timid little master of the 
house—the hard-working* bread-winner 
of the family. He roved about his 
magnificent rooms, brushed against 
tilled and highly-born people, feeling, 
perhaps, more of a stranger in his own 
home than many of his guests felt there. 
Yet he was toiling on day after day, 
adding money to money, and would 


I continue to do so, perhaps, until his 
j brain could reckon up the profits no 
i longer, and the pen would fall aside from 
his cold, stiff fingers, and death would 
settle his accounts for ever. 

When the stockbroker had finished 
his advice to Paul lie turned towards a 
table, where heaps of unopened letters 
and numerous coloured telegrams awaited 
his attention. 

“ Plenty of business here,” he said, 
smiling. 

“Yes; 1 fear. I have occupied you 
too long with my affairs. They must 
appear singularly unimportant to you, 
who deal with the world’s finance.” 

“Not at all, Mr. Tench. While I 
am engaged in any client’s business, 
that business for the time being is the 
most important thing in the world to me. 
But, then, my work is many-sided, and 
ere long my thoughts are just as deeply I 
concentrated on a fresh case.” 

“ How I wish I possessed that magical j 
power of concentrating my thoughts!” I 
mused Paul as, with his brains all in a 
whirl, he found himself pre-occupied with 
Zara and her money during his hours 
of study — during eveiy moment of his 
time. 

It had long been patent to him that 
when the ten thousand pounds was settled 
on her, and all other expenses paid, he 
would be a penniless man, with the j 
world before him in'which to toil his way , 
as best he might. 

Yet he never dreamt of hesitating; 
the task must be gone through,.-and Iiis 
impatience fevered' him as fie counted 
the months that must pass ere his work 
could be completed. 

He longed to be able to thank God that 
he had done his best to fulfil the trust j 
his mother placed in him. He longed I 
to be true to the dead as well as to the 
living.. 

At this time Paul was working up to' ; 
pass a medical examination. When he ; 
was not engaged in business, he was " 
half turning his brain with intense study 
over his books, and when at last in the 
small hours of the morning he closed 
the said volumes and betook himself to 
his pillow, he lay awake thinking of 
AnniS, his “first love,” his “last 
love.” 

No wonder his nights were not refresh-;; 
ing, that he came down to breakfasts 
looking heavy-eyed, haggard,-and pale.R 

Sometimes one’s experience of life* • 
seems to merge into a struggle against 
adverse tides : the current baffles us, it. ■ 
eddies and surges round us, it mocks j 
our efforts, it tears us away almost hope-V 
lessly from the calm sunny shores that 
smile afar off. Some drift away into 
the sunken pools of blackness and de¬ 
spair, others let the tide carry them j 
whither it will, and get lost in the , 
tangles round hidden rocks; and some, j 
like Paul Tench, “ breast the wave”- 
nobly, strike out manfully, and overcome 
in the end, though they are bruised and 
wounded, and sometimes almost wrecked I 
in the conflict. 

Yet no one at the vicarage gave Paul 
credit for acting up to his light. Not 
having the key to his mystery, they 
came to conclusions savouring of in¬ 
justice. 


I When in the house, Paul appeared 
i ill-at-ease, constrained, reserved, and 
| absent in his manner, and when out of 
| doors he was perpetually occupied with 
business, the nature of which he did 
| not explain. 

i Even the vicar was puzzled. He had 
loved Paul as a pupil, thought highly of 
him as a man, and held him next to his 
own children in his affections. And }ret 
his present course seemed to contradict 
all previous opinions of his character. 
What had come over him, except that he 
was perhaps blinded and fascinated by 
I the clever, handsome Zara Meldicott 
‘ Keith ? And this was becoming the 
; universal opinion. 

I Rumours floated to the sick room, 
i Fred pondered over the subject, and at 
i last resolved to keep silence no longer. 

Paul was standing by his bedside one 
morning, ready to start for the City to 
keep an appointment with Mr. Baker. 

The light from the window fell on his 
pale cheeks, and made them look more 
worn and haggard than usual. 

Fred watched him for a few minutes, 
then said abruptly— 

“You look more like a'man going 
to be hanged than one about to get 
married.” 

“What-do you moan) Fred? 1 do 
not anticipate either fate.” 

“ Isn’t your intended wife being 
educated for you ? ” 

“ What do }mu mean ? ” he repeated. 

“ Just what 1 say. We all know 
what the, end .will be. , When Zara is 
polished enough and refined enough, of 
course ) 7 ou will make her your wife. 
We all expect it, and the gips}^ lass 
expects it herself.” 

“I have given no reason for such 
surmises.” 

“ You certainly have, Mr. Paul Tench. 

I taxed Zara about it when she came 
in to see me yesterday, and her face 
flushed crimson, her e) 7 es flashed 
lightning, and she turned away with the 
air of an offended queen.” 

“ You ought not to hint such things to 
Zara,” retorted Paul, with an angry 
brow. 

“Why not, pray ? ” 

“There is no foundation for it.” 

, “ Then, a thousand times, there ought 
W be.' Everyone believes it, Annis 
among the rjbfetv’ ’ 

“ AnnisI^.'.-'That cannot be! She 
- wcii]cl never judge me so unfairly.” 

“Yes; Annis believes it. But we will 
drop her name, if you please. 1 don’t 
even like to hear it from your lips just 
now. Paul Tench, your love of power 
has misled you. You win hearts but to 
trample on them. I would rather be 
lying here—sick and weak, with no pro¬ 
spect before me but that awful future 
where a man’s motives arc judged in 
their true light—than live on and act the 
lie you are acting, than be the false 
friend, the ungrateful fellow, you have 
proved yourself to be! ” 

Fred’s whole frame trembled with 
emotion. Fie was blanched to the lips 
as he half raised himself on the pillow 
and pointed to the door. 

“You are unjust to me, Fred. If I 
could reveal the circumstances that make 
me act as I do, you would net blame me.” 
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“I don’t want to know them, and I 
hate mysteries.” 

“Trust me a little longer, will you, 
Fred?” 

“ You do not value my trust. Go 
away, vvill you ? You will kill me, 1 
say, standing there arguing. You are 
exciting me too much.” 

Fred' rung the bell fiercely Tor Josh, 
and threw himself back on the pillow 
with a groan. 

Inexpressibly shocked, Paul went to¬ 
wards him, bent over him tenderly, his 
face pale with repressed emotion, and 
held out his hand. 

“Dear Fred, we have been com¬ 
panions for many years; don’t let our 
friendship end thus.” 

“ Pshaw ! I am a dying man; what is 
my friendship to you ?” 

“ At least, shake hands with me ?” 

“ I will not take away your false 
hand ! We are friends no longer. Here 
is Josh-—where have you been so long? | 
1 am worried and ill, and must not be \ 
interrupted any more—the excitement ! 
will kill me. Go, Paul Tench, leave me, 

I insist,” 

Paul went out of the room without 
another word. 

{To be continued.) 



SENSIBLE 
LOVE 
LETTERS. 

• OVE letters are not 
generally supposed 
to be models of cool, 
calm reasoning, nor 
would the most in¬ 
dulgent critic quote their 
maxims as specimens of 
intellectual superiority, 
subtle argument, or sober 
sense. 

Yet there are excep¬ 
tions. Let us give a 
passing glance at a man 
who won for himself both name and fame 
from his “ love letters.” At the beginning of 
the present century John Foster was the 
minister of a church at Battersea. His 
time was pretty much occupied, for he tells 
us he often had to make a journey of 
forty miles into the country to preach to the 
people. But with all these duties he did not 
neglect social visiting, and it was while Spend¬ 
ing an evening at the house of Doctor Mason 
Cox, of Ovein, he first met the young lady 
who. afterwards became his wife. 

She must have been very “wise” as well as 
attractive, for during their pleasant interviews 
with each other—whether walking along the 
quiet, tree-shaded lanes, or seated by the 
cheerful fireside—they beguiled their time 
with long and earnest conversations. No 
idle gossip, no trifling chit-chat, no silly 
compliments for them; though, as Mr. 
Foster himself lias borne witness, an “ end¬ 
less multitude of subjects” was discussed. 

At last came a dreary time of separation. 
The faithful lover was removed to Frame, 
and did not much like the change, for he 
spoke of the place as a “ large and surpass¬ 
ingly ugly town in Somersetshire.” 

Here he had ample time for musing over 
the past interviews with his beloved, and he 
began writing her letters to revive some of the 


subjects that had interested them in the social j 
hours they had passed together. 

These “love letters” took the form of 
“ essays,” which were afterwards published, , 
and ran through above twenty editions, I 
bringing deserved celebrity to the author. 
There are only four of these “ essays, ” j 
each of which is composed of several letters, j 
and vast and wide is the range of thought | 
they traverse. It is said of them, “that | 
multitudes of young persons have regarded ; 
as a bright era in their mental history the 
hour when the 4 essays ’ first came into their j 
hands, and have’never ceased to rejoice in ( 
their stimulating and elevating influence.” 
They have “ revealed a world of living beauty 
and wonders, where all before was involved in 
death-like torpor and gloom.” 

In fact, these “essays” have taught many 
“ young people ” how to think, how to in¬ 
vestigate matters for themselves ; and we can¬ 
not better illustrate these truths than by giving 
a few extracts from John Foster’s celebrated 
“love letters.” Of books, he says :— 

“Every person of tolerable education lias 
been considerably influenced by the books he 
has read, and remembers with a kind of grati¬ 
tude several of those that made, without injur}', 
the earliest and the strongest impression. 1 ” 
“Consideringthe multitude of facts, sentiments, 
and characters which has been contemplated 
by a person who has read much, the effect, 
one would think, must have been very great. 
Let us, then, be careful what books we read.” 

“If a reflective, aged man were to find at 
the bottom of an old chest, where it had lain 
forgotten fifty years, a record which he had 
wiitten of himself when he was young, simply 
and vividly describing his whole heart and 
pursuits, and reciting verbatim passages of 
the iangiTagc uttered to his favourite com¬ 
panions," Nvould he not read it with more 
wonder than"*almost any other writing could 
at his age excite ? His consciousness would 
be strangely confused in the attempt to verify 
his identity with such a being. Pie would 
feel the young man thus introduced to him 
separated by so wide a distance as to render 
all congenial' communion impossible. At 
eve^ sentence he might repeat, ‘ Foolish 
youth ! I have no sympathy with your feel¬ 
ings, I can hold no converse with your under¬ 
standing.’ ” 

“ Each mind has an interior apartment of 
its own, into which none but itself and the 
Divinity can enter. 

“Here, in solitary state, sits conscience, 
surrounded by her own thunders, which some¬ 
times sleep and sometimes roar, while the 
world docs not know.” 

“ It must have cost Ccesar many anxious 
hours of deliberation before he decided to pass 
the Rubicon; but it is probable he suffered 
but few to elapse between the decision and 
the execution.” 

“Nothing can be more destructive to vigour 
of action than protracted, anxious fluctuation, 
through resolutions adopted, rejected, resumed, 

I suspended; while nothing causes a greater ex 
pense of feeling.” 

“ An ivy branch, finding nothing to cling to 
beyond a certain point, had shot off into a 
■ bold, elastic stem, with an air of as much 
independence as any branch of oak in the 
vicinity, a human being, thrown, whether 
by cruelty, justice, or accident, from all social 
support and kindness, if he have any vigour of 
spirit, and be not in the bodily debility of 
either childhood or age, will begin to act for 
himself with a resolution which will appear 
like a new faculty. 

“ The case has also sometimes happened 
I that a wife and mother, remarkable, perhaps, 

| for gentleness and acquiescence before, has 
i been compelled, after the death of her 1ms- 
j band on whom she depended, and when she 
i has met with nothing but neglect or unkind¬ 
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ness from relatives and those who had been 
accounted friends, to adopt a plan ot her own, 
and lias executed it with a resolution which 
has astonished even herself.” 

With this glance into Foster’s “love 
letters” we will content ourselves for the 
present. 

It is satisfactory to know that several year'; 
after the letters were published the lair 
“ Maria ” became his wife, and during the 
twenty-five years of their married life, with 
children blooming around them, they enjoyed 
a period of happiness and mutual sympathy 
sucli as rarely fails to the lot of mortals. 



WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 

Within, a voice was pleading, 

A voice of earnest prayer, 

Calling down a Father’s blessing 
On the few assembled there ; 

And they, the true and faithful, 
Caught the message from on high : 
“ Though ye sow the seed in sadness, 
Ye shall reap the fruit with joy.” 

Without that little temple 
Were voices sounding too, 

For a fierce and angry tempest 
O’er the ancient gravestones blew. 
The dry, crisp leaves of autumn 
Were hurried wildly by, 

And a sound came up the valley 
Like a wailing and a sigh. 

Within, how calm and peaceful! 

Still, the preacher’s earnest tongue, 
Still, the message of salvation 
Through the solemn arches rung, 
And souls looked up to heaven 
And thought of heavenly peace, 
Where the calm is never ending 
And the rage of tempests cease. 

List, list! the voices mingle, 

Now the preacher’s, now the blast, 
Now swells the sound of music, 

Now storm-shrieks echo past. 
Without, is fierce commotion, 

Within, we look above, 

Without, the wail of danger, 

Within, the voice of love. 

Oh, thus in vain may wrestle 
The stormy blasts of sin, 

When the strong arm of mercy 
Still keeps us safe within ; 

While the Ark of God is open, 

Its sheltering refuge near, 

We can trust amidst the tempest, 

We can hope amidst our fear. 

M. M. P. 
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MY WORK BASKET. 

A Teapot Cosy. 


ms 


l 



et the accompanying design for a 
teapot cosy be worked in silk or 
liloselle on fine cloth cashmere, or 
other suitable material ; the colours, 
pinks, yellows, ancl greens of harmo¬ 
nious tone and shades on a ground 
of full, but nut too dark, red, marone, 
or claret. Three shades of pink, one 
of pale olive or gold colour, two of 
green, one pale yellow, and one brown 
will be required. The flowers should be 
worked in the three shades of pink, the 
darkest in the centre, and the lightest for 
the outer set of petals. The centre should 
have a few French knots worked in pale 
yellow; the stems brown—the scroll-like 
sheaths of pale olive or gold colour, veined 
with pale yellow; the leaves green, a lighter 
shade to be used for the smaller leaves. 

Border.—The straight wreaths to be worked in the two shades of 
green; and those crossing each other, one in the pale olive or gold 
colour, and the other in the lighter shade of green. The flowers in the 
border of the middle shade of pink, with pale yellow French knots in 
centre. The direction of the stitches is indicated, as far as possible, in 
the engraving. The edge to be finished with a pale gold-coloured 
silk cord. 

Crochet Antimacassar. 

The stars and stripes are made separately. 

THE STARS. 

1st Row.—Make a chain of six stitches, and join. 

2nd Row.—3 chain for the first long stitch 5 chain, return into the 
third stitch for picot, 2 chain, one long, repeat six times from*, 5 
chain, make picot, 2 chain, and join. 

3rd Row.—4 chain stitches for the first*, long stitch over the long 
stitch in last row, 7 chain stitches, and repeat from * until the round 
is completed. 

4th Row.—Double crochet into every chain stitch of last row, and 
join. 

5 th Row.—9 chain stitches, one double treble into fourth stitch, 

9 chain, miss three, 1 single. Repeat for the eight scollops. 

6th Row.—Miss one, 3 double crochet, picot with four 
stitches, 3 double crochet, picot, 3 double crochet, 
picot over the long stitch in last 
ciochet, picot, 3 double crochet, 
double crochet. This completes 
scollop. Repent. 


as second, taking the back loops, and putting 3 double crochet into 
centre stitch, but passing over a stitch on each side of the centre 
stitches in last row, which keeps the stripe the same width. 



Make these stripes the length required for the antimacassar, and 
work a double row of open crochet on each side formed of 2 chain 
and 1 long stitch, the long stitch of the second row being 
over that in the first row. The second row of open 
crochet of the cuter stripes is carried across 
each end, along which a row of chain 
stitches must be made to form a 
foundation. The stars are then 
joined to each other and 
the stripes at the centre 
picot of each scollop 
by chains of simple 
crochet and picots. 
THE BORDER 
FOR ANTI¬ 
MACASSAR. 

ISt. Row.- 

Commence 
at thecor- 
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•stitch, 6 chain, hack into fourth for picot, 2 chain, i long 
into same stitch, 7 chain, 1 long into fourth chain stitch, 

6 chain, picot, two chain, 1 long into same stitch,* 9 
chain, 1 long, miss 7, 1 long, 6 chain, picot. 2 chain, 

1 long, into same stitch, repeat from *; make the four 
corners alike. 

2nd Row.—The same as first, bringing the 
two long and picot stitches into the centre 
stitch of 9 chain in preceding row. 

The stars far the edge are joined together in 
the centre picot of every fourth scollop ; and 
by chains and picots to the second row of 
the border in the picots of the lower three 
scollops. 

The design will give any further particulars 
if needed. 

This antimacassar may be worked in coloured 
wools. The stars in rich crimson, the stripes 
in amber, the rest in black wool ; or any 
colours to suit the furniture of the room. 

Hand Screen. 

The shape is a perfect square embroidered in angles on 
sky-blue satin. 

The bouquet in the middle is in satin stitch, worked with 
double Algerian silk in soft tints; the flowers in four shades, 
with maize knots to mark the centres. 

There are four shades of moss green in the leaves, and the 
stems and veins are brown wood colour. 

The pattern round the edge is worked with floss silk. The 
back of the screen is either of the same satin, or white figured 
with a small coloured pattern. 

The foundation of the screen is cardboard, over which the 
covering is sewn, and the edges bound with a blue velvet in 
a darker shade. On the outer edge a row of large gilt or 
pearl beads is fastened. The handle should be black and gold, 
.tied to the screen with a cord and tassels of blue silk, with 
threads of the colours in the embroidery. 

Case for Visiting Cards. 

This design may be embroidered on line kid or 
velvet. 

Cut two pieces of cardboard the size required 
(about four inches by two and a half), which are to 
be covered with the embroidery and lined with 
• ilk. Three elastic loops are fastened down one 
side of each, large enough to admit of a pencil; 
the loops, of course, not opposite each other, but 
at equal distances, so as to keep the case close. 

The opposite side and one end are sewn together. 

The embroidery is done in the tapestry stitches, 
which are fully and clearly explained in No. 9 of 
The Girl’s Own Paper. 



Lace An timacassar. 

This design is worked on coarse musquito net, with 
three-thread Trafalgar cotton and a line wool em¬ 
broidery needle. 

The stitch is simply darning once in each mesh, or 
hole. The design shows the three different patterns 
which alternate on the antimacassar. The 
wreath of flowers and leaves is commenced 
in the centre of the piece of net, and 
worked by counting the holes. 

Begin by working one side of the stem 
and flowers for the length required, then re¬ 
turn on the opposite side. Leave four rows 
of holes on each side beyond the pattern, and 
work the chain; this is kept even by counting 
the holes and minding that the links are the 
same length, excepting perhaps at each end, 
where they must be kept in a line with the 
preceding wreath. The ribbon band is next 
worked; then, having counted the holes so 
as to leave four unworked beyond the pattern, 
the second chain is worked. A second wreath, a third chain, 
and then the small star pattern, with another chain beyond, 
complete the half of the antimacassar. 

The other half is worked in the same way. You have 
now three rows of flowers and leaves, two rows of the 
ribbon pattern, and two rows of stars, separated by rows 
of the chain pattern. 

The border requires care in order to have the corners 
alike. The edge is in close button-hole stitch over a 
double row of tracing. 

If worked with fine white Berlin wool instead of cotton, 
a most beautiful effect is produced ; but it will not bear 
washing in the same way as the cotton. 

The antimacassar may always be worked in coloured 
crewels on coloured or black canvas net. 



The edge Vandykes and inner bars may be 
worked with steel beads, if preferred, or with 
coloured floss silks in stem stitch. The flowers 
•are in satin stitch, with a French knot in centre. 
When the lining has been put in and the two sides 
(which should both be embroidered) are joined 
together, the edges are covered with a fine silk 
cord the colour of the velvet cr kid. 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

P.v JIks. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, 

Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER XV. 

:.iu mason’s ‘G t oi*:*kk ” 

s Willie Forsyth 
went back to 
Woodside Mrs. 
Stapleton’s 
musical voice 
still sounded in 
his ears, her 
image like a 
picture stood be¬ 
fore him, and he 
was conscious of 
a change within 
himself. 

I almost think 
that it was on a 
hint of his that 
Mrs. Stapleton penned a note to Mr. 
Mason, desiring permission for her 
grandchildren and Mercy to spend a 
day with her before Brian sailed ; and 
‘his nephew being included in the invita¬ 
tion, permission was, after some hesita¬ 
tion, accorded. 

It was a day of unmitigated delight 
to Mercy and Hesba. The sun shone, 
the river sparkled in his beams, summer 
perfumes were in the air summer flowers 
in wayside gardens—all nature seemed 
keeping holiday with them. Somehow 
they thought the cottage had shrunk 
and darkened since they left, but it was 
delightfully cosy and dear. There was 
a flying visit paid to Mrs. Forsyth and 
her children, now grown out of recollec¬ 
tion, and to an old schoolfellow or two ; 
and in the early afternoon "Willie For¬ 
syth presented himself, evidently got up 
for the occasion, and with him came a 
sister Fflie, who paired off with Mercy. 

Medical students are supposed to have 
overmastered blushes, but Willie’s colour 
undoubtedly rose as he shook hands 
with “Miss Stapleton” and “hoped 
she was well,” the easy familiarity of 
boyhood gone like a dream. Another 
change, that was not a blush, came 
over his countenance when he was in¬ 
troduced to Mr. Mason’s nephew, Mr. 
Theobald Capper, and the two looked 
direct into each other’s eyes, bowed, but 
did not clasp hands. 

They were courteous, but not cordial, 
and so they continued during the after¬ 
noon, keeping pretty much aloof, but 
watching each other, and watching* 
Hesba, as if equally anxious to ascertain 
the other’s place in her regard, her utter 
unconsciousness causing fluctuations in 
the mental thermometer not to be regis¬ 
tered. 

To Hesba the renewal of old associa¬ 
tions, was especially pleasing, and if she 
chatted overmuch with Willie, it was 
simply because they had many themes 
in common. 

\\jith these, however, Mr. Qipper had 
no Empathy ; twilight shadow^gathered 
on his brqw faster than those of the 
evening. Tt was he who consulted his 
watch and said it was tirfio to depart,- 
But it was .Willie who gathered a sprig of 
mignonette and one of early jessamine 


for Hesba to carry away as a memorial 
of her old home, and of the “ happiest 
afternoon of his life.” 

Mercy — ever a lover of the beautiful — - 
carried away a handful of such memo¬ 
rials which Brian had plucked at her 
request. . j 

Hesba turned, as she was going, to j 
say, “ I wish, grandma, you would lend 
me some of grandpa’s books from the 
bookcase.” 

“ Well, my dear, I will think about it 
when you come again.” 

Come again ! They would never come 


If, as Mr. Forsyth opined, “Robert I 
Mason was brewing mischief,” the pro- ! 
cess was a somewhat slow one. All j 
went on much as usual at the villa, save 
that Hesba had more leisure for study, 
and that Grandma Stapleton found her j 
way thither every three or four weeks, as 
if to satisfy herself that all was well with 
the two girls, deprived as they were of . 
motherly counsel and support, and not 
even Mr. Mason could object openly to 
her visits. He could, and did, object to 
her companion; Mr. Willie Forsyth 
having volunteered to pilot her through 
the intricacies of the wav-steamer, 
omnibus, trains, and so forth—whenever 
she felt equal to the journey. 

Having become acquainted with ; 
Hesba’s desire and proclivities, Willie ; 
suddenly found himself interested in the j 
new question of female medical educa- i 
tion, and in the face of Mrs. Stapleton’s ' 
successful gratuitous practice could 
scarcely pronounce himself an adver- " 
sary. He had been struck at first with 
Hesba’s self-possession, her decision, j 
her freedom from the affectations and j 
frivolities of his ordinary feminine j 
acquaintances, and J am afraid it was r 
more to ingratiate himself with her that : 
he raked up for her newspaper para- ! 
graphs, pamphlets, and reports (both 
English and American) bearing on the I 
subject, than to declare his own adhe* j 
sion to the movement. 

Yet, in so doing he gave form to that 1 
which was but an inchoate desire—a 
crude perception of the fitness of things ; 
a longing to be useful to herowmsex, 
.which had grown upon her at her 
mother’s bedside out of. her very impo- , 
tence to discern or to save ; and her 
studies thenceforth had a definite pur¬ 
pose. 

Pleasurable to all four were these j 
.occasional visits, serviceable also 1 to 
Hesba and Mercy in many ways;] but 
they were not of very long continuance, j 

Having a firm conviction that Dr. 
Forsyth and Mrs. Stapleton were at the 
bottom of the slanderous reports which 
had undermined his business, and 
having overheard the old lady’s admis¬ 
sion to Hesba that she had kept the ! 
girl’s portion from falling into his hands, j 
he had no mind that Willie Forsyth 
should come between that “ Birkenhead | 
j property” and bis own nephew, for 
whom he designed. it. And Theobald j 
Capper had no mind that either-he or 1 
.giny rbtlipr fellow should come, between : 
himself and Tl esba, fortune or no fortune. 
He had quite made up his mind that she 
would be an acquisition to any man 



who had. patience to wait for her, and 
frequent consultation with his looking- 
glass had impressed him with the belief 
that the handsome face he saw there 
was not likely to wait in vain. 

Having occasion to carry his books 
home one afternoon in October to elabo¬ 
rate some complicated accounts for his 
uncle’s investigation in the evening lie 
chanced to find Mrs. Stapleton exam¬ 
ining Mercy’s first specimens of water¬ 
colour drawing at one window of the 
long morning-room, and Willie Forsyth 
at the other with Hesba, apparently en¬ 
grossed in the consideration of two 
pamphlets she held in her hand ; and 
he overheard the words, “Ladies’ Medi¬ 
cal College, Fitzroy-square,” before his 
presence was known. This absorption 
of the two in a subject of mutual interest 
aroused him to the consciousness that 
old associations and kindred pursuits— 
to say nothing of good personal appear¬ 
ance—were heavy weights to throw into 
the scale against himself. 

He bit his lip—there was a momentary 
contraction of his brow ; but he bowed 
with polite, if distant, courtesy as he 
apologised for intrusion, and, books in 
hand, retired—a hint the visitors were 
not slow to take. 

He was not so reticent with his uncle r 
who, in answer to his opinion, “ It is 
time these visits were put a stop to!” 
replied quietly, “ Don’t, be in a hurry,. 
Theo. Winter will put a stop to 
the old lady’s 4 gallivanting,’ and 
her gay cavalier will scarcely have 
the audacity to enter my house alone. 
It would be a mistake to oppose lvis 
visits' openly. I shall put an effectual 
stopper on it all in my own good time.” 

Before that time came Brian had made 
a second voyage on the Dolphin's back; 
but there was no ten-days’ holiday for 
hini now while the brig lay in dock. A 
couple of days, between the unloading 
and re-loading, were all he could obtain, 
and he had to make the most of them. 
He had brought back with him a few 
mementoes from South American ports, 
and, what was more, a fund of affection 
and an unsoiled heart. 

But he had not conquered his repug¬ 
nance for the sea, and his experience 
was not of a kind to create liking ; there 
was a surly, ill-conditioned mate on 
board the Dolphin who made his life 
intolerable. 

“ It would have been worse,” said his. 
grandma, “if you had sailed with 
Captain Mawson in the Regia , as was 
first intended.” 

“Captain Mawson! The Regia /” 
Brian exclaimed. “Why, it was the 
Regia , Captain Mawson, we found adrift 
and burning; wc picked up one of the 
crew afloat on a hen-coop the next 
morning.” And then Brian repeated 
the man’s story' of ill-usage, mutiny, 
murder, the firing and abandonment of 
the barque, and the escape of the 
mutineers in one of the boats. 

Very white grew the old lady during 
the recital, and at its close she made her 
grandson for the first time aware of his 
own narrow escape from the Regia and 
Captain Mawson as a reason for devout 
thankfulness and patient endurance of 
the hardships which had fallen to his 
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lot; a quiet lesson the young man never 
lost sight of. 

Brian had scarcely sailed a month, 
with a long trading voyage before him, 
when, on the last Thursday in September, 
Dr. Forsyth (who had forgotten his 
shrewd summing-up of the black- 
brawed shipbroker’s kindness), walking 
briskly up Castle-street, noticed a man 
with a mah 1 -stick and palette in one 
hand, a brush in the other, painting a 
fresh name in the place of “ Robert 
Mason ” on the door-post. 

i nto tlie office he went. There were 
only strange faces. For information he 
was referred to Mr. Crowe. 

Mr. Crowe was not over communica¬ 
tive. His client had disposed of his 
business, and left Liverpool. 

“ Has he left no address ? ” 

Mr. Crowe was sorry, but he had no 
authority to give a client’s address. 

Hurrying over his own business, the 
surgeon took the next train to Edge 
Hill. The Venetians were drawn down 
at the handsome villa, there was straw 
on the lawn, and a board inscribed 
“To Let” referred would-be tenants 
to the house-agent. A cab whirled 
him to the house-agent. “ Mr. Mason 
left on the expiration of his lease.” 

From the agent to Dr. Mitchell. 

“My dear sir,” said the latter, “I 
know little more than yourself. Miss 
Stapleton came here on Tuesday after¬ 
noon, almost out of breath, to return a 
couple of books I had lent her. She was in 
much distress at the probable break-up 
of her studies, having been ordered to 
pack up her own personalities and those 
of her foster sister for removal, reserving 
for separate package a supply of gar¬ 
ments for immediate use. She told me 
that Theobald Capper and two men had 
been packing pictures, glass, and china 
all the morning, and that the maids—as 
much in the dark as herself—hinted that 
so much packing implied a far-off 
flitting. 1 saw her fine eyes set as if a 
sudden light had broken in upon them. 

‘ Do you think we are being carried out 
of grandma’s reach?’ she asked. I 
pooh-poohed the idea, saying that a 
business man must live within a certain 
distance of his business. But if, as you 
tell me, he has given up brokerage, I am 
afraid I have misled the young lady.” 

“ I’m afraid ye have, doctor. Hcsba 
would certainly have Mown to her grand- 
rnither with Mercy had she suspected 
they were to be spirited awa’ to a 
distance.” 

“ She told me she had sent a hurried 
note to Mrs. Stapleton.” 

“When?” 

“ On Tuesday morning.” 

“ It had no' reached her when I left 
home at noon, an’ this is Thursday I’d 
give muckle ta ken where the lassies 
are, for Mrs. Stapleton’s sake. It will 
be a sair blow to her.” 

It was a blow to some one besides 
Mrs. Stapleton, some one who had not 
yet been disciplined to accept such sepa¬ 
rations as the dispensation of Provi¬ 
dence. 

Willie Forsyth, who had been build¬ 
ing castles in the air, found them sud- * 
denly blown to the four winds ; and in 
the reaction of his sanguine spirit pro¬ 


nounced himself the most unfortunate 
and wretched of mortals. 

Nearly a fortnight went by before they 
had sign or token of the missing ones. 
Not that they were either passive or in¬ 
active. Willie Forsyth was seldom in 
his father’s surgery whilst there was an 
office open in Liverpool where he could 
make an inquiry. In some of these 
places he was eare that information was 
| withheld, he was scanned so narrowly 
from head to foot, and answered so 
evasively. At Sparling and Grove’s, of 
Water-street, the senior partner quite 
1 insulted him. 

Natural indignation only resulted in 
an order to “ Turn the young rake out,” 
and Willie had much ado to keep his 
hot blood within bounds so as to avoid 
the further disgrace of an open broil. 

In putting the fairest colour on his 
own departure Mr. Mason had evidently 
contrived to blacken his imaginary 
maligners, and no doubt smiled serenely 
over the clever stroke. 

. The annoyance it caused our Wood- 
side friends was excessive ; and the 
excitement was at its height when an 
unpaid letter bearing the London post¬ 
mark was handed in to Mrs. Stapleton. 

I he old lady’s trembling fingers scarcely 
could find the coppers to pay the post¬ 
age, so eager was she to rip open the 
envelope. What she read ran thus : — 

“ Bloomsbury-square, London, 

“ Oct. 1 st, 1870 . 

“My dear, dear Grandma,—I am 
afraid my' hasty note would not prepare 
you lor our sudden departure, without a 
kiss or a word of leave-taking. I can 
judge by my own feelings what a shock 
you must have had if you went to Edge 
Hill on the Wednesday. Our removal 
came upon me almost “suddenly. As I 
told you, I only knew on the Monday 
night, when I was ordered to pack up 
Mercy’s things and my own. 

■ ‘All Tuesday was hurry and confusion ; 
two men packing glass *and china with 
the help of Mr. C apper, who posted my 
note. (‘Bless the child, it never came 
here ! I’m afraid his pocket was the 
post-office,’ interjected grandma.) I did 
manage to run to Dr. Mitchell’s, to 
thank him for his great kindness; and 
restore two borrowed books, but I had 
no sooner got back than Mercy and I 
were hurried off in a cab to the station, 
with barely time to swallow a mouthful 
of food beforehand, and we were far on 
the road to London before 1 was con¬ 
scious we had turned our backs on Liver¬ 
pool. It was no use remonstrating. Mr. 
Mason coolly told me'that mymother 
had committed me to his guardianship, 
and that it I made a scene and ap¬ 
pealed to any of the officials, I should 
only bring discredit on myself to no pur¬ 
pose. He evidently thinks to ride the 
high hand with me as with poor mamma, 
but I have my father’s spirit, and do not 
mean to be crushed. (‘I hope not,’ 
quoth grandma.) 

“At a great bustling station, called 
Crewe, he left us for a few minutes to 
procure some refreshments ; and, no 
sooner was his back turned than Mercy 
suggested that we should run away. 
And leallj, if 1 had had money to carry 


us back to Liverpool, I think I should 
have slipped away with her. But I have 
never had one shilling of pocket-money 
since mamma T died, and he knew it. 
(‘Dear me! I never suspected such 
meanness ; I’ll soon remedy that! ’) 

“I was hesitating' what course to 
pursue, when a well-known voice struck 
my ear, saying, ‘This way, my lady.’ 
As I looked out, an elegantly-dressed 
woman walked past quickly, speaking as 
she went. She was answered in the 
voice I knew, ‘ I have them quite safe, 
my lady,’ and then I saw clearly that 
the little figure in attendance on the 
lady was no other than Dinah Smart! 
(‘ Dear me ! I wish I had been 
there.’) 

“ I called ‘ Dinah ! ’ tried to ooen the 
carriage door, but the handle was stiff; 
and before I was down on the platform 
Dinah and her mistress were lost in the 
crowd. Mr. Mason came up with re¬ 
freshments, and ordered me to my seat 
in his hard way; but you mav be sure I 
did not tell him I had seen Dinah. (‘ I 
should think not.’) 

“Both Mercy and I were half asleep 
when the train stopped at Eustcn, for it 
was late and we were weary. Standing 
together and waiting whilst Mr. Mason 
looked after our luggage, my eyes con¬ 
fused by the long rows of lamps, the 
shifting line of cabs, the rush of pas¬ 
sengers and porters, I heard an autho¬ 
ritative call for Major Somebody's 
carnage, saw' a liveried footman busy 
and important with somebody’s luggage, 
and in less than two minutes the car¬ 
riage was driving away with Dinah 
Smart and the footman perched up at 
the back ! (‘ Dear me ! The little thief 

must have travelled in the same train. 

I wonder who her lady is.’) 

“We have a fine suite of rooms, and 
we are well waited on, but neither Mercy 
nor myself can stir out without my step¬ 
father or that horrid Mr. Capper. They 
have certainly been attentive, and taken 
us already to the National Gallery and 
to the British Museum, which is close at 
hand—and Mercy has been in ecstasies. 
But I know I shall have to watch my 
chance to post this. I do not like to 
give an unstamped letter to a servant, 
and faith in those who brought us hither 
so treacherously is impossible.” 

The letter, dated a week earlier, was 
filled up with these messages and affec¬ 
tionate outpourings so interesting to 
recipients, so vapid to others. But ho 
sooner was Mrs. Stapleton possessed of 
its contents than, under shelter of an 
umbrella and a waterproof, she braved a 
soaking shower to communicate her 
knowledge to her true friends the 
Forsyths. 


(lobe continued.) 
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BONNIE ELSIE MACGREGOR. 

By J. A. OWEN. 



“You’ll not be long away, Elsie, will you ? 

I feel faint and weary. There is thunder in 
the air, and my breathing is harder than 
usual.” 

“ I’ll no’ be langer than need be, Andrew; 
but I Ihocht I’d just call at the Brae Farm, 
and see if there’s no’ a letter for ye the nicht. 
“I’ve given up hoping for that, Elsie.” 

“ Maybe ye’ll get one yet ; there’s no harm 
in asking, and it’ll no’ keep me lang.” 

Away Elsie MacGregor started, without 
waiting to put anything more on, for the air 
was heavy and warm, and, excepting on Sun¬ 
day, when she and Andrew went down to 
their little church at Kilmoon, she seldom 
covered her head or her feet either. 

The brother and sister lived alone in a little 
cot consisting of two rooms, “ a but and a 
ben,” about half a mile from the head of the 
Holy Loch, near the foot of Ben More, and 
the road leading to Loch Awe. Both their 
parents were dead ; the mother only left them 
a year before the evening of which my little 
story tells. The father, who had been one 
of the shepherds of a rich laird who owned 
an immense estate in Argyllshire, had been 
killed by falling from a great height one day, 
when he had lost his way on the mountains, 
during a thick mist. 

Some families seem to have more than 
their shaie of troubles, humanly speaking. 
Andrew, too, had had a teiriblc fall' whilst 
running after his father, when but a child. 
This injured his spine, which, as he giew 
older, became much curved, and his poor- 
chest was so contracted that the lungs had 
not room to act properly, and the difficulty 
of breathing caused him much pain at times. 
Still the healthy mountain air, plenty, ot rich 
milk from one of the laird’s farms, given to 
him freely by the .kind farmer’s wife, and a 
tender, loving mother’s care, had enabled the 
boy to pull on against difficulties. He was 
now eighteen years of age, and his sistei Elsie 
one year younger. 

The shepherd who was engaged m their 
father’s place now lived at the roomier cot¬ 
tage in which they had been born ; but they 
had their little cot rent free, with a bit of 
land on which they grew vegetables, which 
found a ready sale during the summer months, 
at the watering-place of Kilmun. Elsie and 
her mother knitted, and disposed of their 
work at Dunoon from time to time : and then 
Andrew had managed to become such a 
“ scholar ” by means of instruction given, 
and books lent to him, by a kind minister a 
few miles away (who loved the lad, and, if 
Andrew were weak and did not come to him, 
would walk over often and spend an hour by 
his bedside) that he had, for the last three 
years, earned a little by teaching half-a-dozen 
children who came from small farms two miles 
further on. 

The mother’s long illness and the ex¬ 
penses of the funeral had, however, impo¬ 


verished her children, together with a long 
wet season, which made their little crops a 
complete failure ; and which also kept people 
from coming to the watering-places along the 
coast. And Elsie’s work did not sell so well 
as usual; so that the month of October found 
them anxious and depressed for want of 
sufficient nourishment and the medical com¬ 
forts which were necessary to Andrew. 

Last summer some wealthy American 
ladies, driving through, along the Holy Loch 
and on to Loch Awe, had noticed the lad as 
he rested by the roadside on his way from the 
minister’s, and had entered into conversation 
with him. His face was intellectual, lit up 
bv eyes of a deep blue-grey, shaded by long 
eyelashes ; and it had an expression that at 
times touched one by its wistful sadness; at 
others astonished by its latent energy, and 
the strength of will and power of loving that 
seemed pent up within the small, weak frame. 
Unlike Elsie, he spoke pure English, though 
with a Scotch accent. As a teacher, he felt 
he ought to do so, and he had taken great 
pains over his studies. 

The Americans were so struck with the 
uncommon character of the lad that they 
made him show them where he lived, looked 
at his books, bought some of the mother’s 
and Elsie’s work, and promised to come and 
see him again. This, however, they were 
■not able to manage, but they wrote to Andrew 
from Edinburgh, and told him to send them 
some of the verses which Elsie told them he 
had written. They could probably get some 
editor to accept and pay for them, they said, 
if they proved as good as his face and conver¬ 
sation had led them to think they would be. 

Elsie was delighted. “ Ye’ll be a great 
poet some day, Andrew. Didna ye read us 
some bonny verses oot o’ ane of your books 
that ye said a shepherd like father had 

written ? ” . , . . T , 

“I shall never write like him, Elsie. I ve 
nothing that I care to send the ladies, but I 
feel as though I might make some better 
verses now, since some one will look for them 
from me.” . 

And one day, when lie was putting one o 
his day dreams into words, as he lay stretched 
on the heather upon the hillside, an artist 
passed ; and he, too, was struck b}^ Andrew s 
face and figure, so ill matched, we might say, 
speaking as man speaks, but in truth only an 
instance of the blessed compensation which 
our good Father so often orders for His chil¬ 
dren’s comfort, even in this life. The aitist 
and the poet became friends, and when the 
former returned to London he sent Andrew 
a gift which, next to his Bible, he prized as 
his greatest treasure. And well he mighty, 
for it was the third volume of Ruslan s 
“Modern Painters.” What Saturdays of 
happiness he enjoyed when, as his pupils did 
not come then, he could lie on the hillside and 
look uii from his book to the wonderful forms 
of mountain and cloud; the little silver 
birch with its tender falling tresses, mountain 
ash with pointed leaves, lowly grasses full of 
grace and beauty; and back again from.the 
reality to the exquisite plates and descriptions 
of which his book was full. The artist knew 
what the poet would love, and what a wealth 
lay within those pages for the soul that thirsted 
for all that was true and beautiful. He had 
only once written to Andrew, but he intended 
to come again to Ben More and the Holy Loch 
the following autumn. 

The mother’s long illness put all thought 
and power of writing out of the poor lad s 
head for some months. After that he did 
send a few short poems to the address in New 
York which the ladies had given him, but he 
had never received any acknowledgment from 
them. He had looked anxiously for a letter, 
until at last he gave up all expectation of any, 
and the wet, miserable summer made him feai | 


that Douglas Bordon, his artist friend, would 
fail to come also, although he had promised to 
do so. 

The fear that a winter of poverty and hard¬ 
ship might be too much for his strength, and 
that Elsie would be left alone in the world— 
bonny, loving Elsie, who had pulled on so 
bravely—together with hope deferred, had 
made Andrew sick and weary of late. 

“ I’ll no’ be lang,” repeated Elsie, cheerfully, 
as she started with her milk-pail, “ and a wee 
bird has been singing to me that ye’ll get a 
letter the nicht, Andrew.” 

The farm from which she brought the milk 
every evening was close to the head of the 
loch, and Elsie had only a little further to go 
to the small post-office for their neighbour¬ 
hood. Although she went quickly, still she 
knitted by the way—it had become such a 
habit with her, as she went to and fro along 
the little path to the farm, that she did not 
feel right unless she had the needles in her 
hands, and her feet had learned the way 
without the help of her eyes, which 
lately had got into the habit of resting more 
constantly on her work, whilst she pondered 
over ways and means for making Andrew’s 
heart lighter. 

Elsie left both her knitting and her pail at 
the farm, whilst she ran on quickly oyer a low 
hill to the post-office. 

“ No letter! ” And she had really believed 
—she could not tell why— that one was wait¬ 
ing there for her this time. The ladies had 
seemed so sure that the poems would be taken 
and paid for, and she needed some money so 
sorely ! 'When she got a little distance from 
the post-office she sat down and began to 
weep bitterly. She had kept up bravely Jor 
so long ; and now, whilst poar Andrew could 
not see her, she gave way to her pent-up grief. 

A few days previously a lady from Kilmoon 
had stopped at their door to ask for a drink of 
water, and she had seen Andrew’s volume of 
“ Modern Painters.” 

“You seem poor,” she had said, rather 
abruptly, Elsie felt; “how did you come to 
be possessed of such a book as that r” 

And when Elsie told her about Andrew’s 
aliliction, his literary tastes, and his artist 
friend, she said— 

“ He seems to have read this much; it looks 
well worn, but I will give him three guineas 
for it if he likes, and he could buy more books. 
There is my address, if he chooses to dispose 
of it.” . ' . ,. _ . 

When Andrew came in, and Elsie told lnm 
what the lady had said, he was very thoughtful 
for a while, and looked long and tenderly at 
his precious volume ; then he said— 

“ I ought to take her offer, Elsie; but it 
would pain me sore to part with this.” 

“ "Wait a wee, Andrew, dinna do it yet; 
may be there’ll be a letter the mom.” 

He would sell the book now she felt sure, 
and she could not bear to see him do that ; 
as she thought of this her tears fell fast. 

“ Why do you weep so, my lassie,” said a 
kind voice, close to her. 

The speaker had come up without being 
noticed by Elsie, absorbed as she was by her 
trouble. 

He sat down beside her, and the power of a 
kind and sympathetic nature soon drew from 
her all the stoiy of her grief. Then he pio- 
mised to come and see Andrew and herself 
on the following day. 

“Ye’ll find he doesna speak the broad 
Scotch like myseV, sir,” said Elsie, shyly ; he’s 
learned the bonny English oot o’ his books, 
and talks like yoursel’, sir.” 

“ I am not sure that I do not find the 
Scotch bonnier than the English,” was the 
reply. “ Elsie MacGregor is your name, you 
tell me ; do you know we are of the same clan. 
My own name is Allan MacGregor, and if 
\ our brother can write verses and stories I may 
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be able to help him, as I am a publisher of 
such things.” 

Elsie’s heart was light when she bid Mr. 
MacGregor good night, and hurried on to 
Andrew after calling at the farm for the milk 
^jtl her knitting. 

Andrew had been wearying for her, and 
looked relieved when she entered the little 
cot. 

“ Why, Elsie, you look as though you 
had something lor me, you seem so happy.” 

“And 1 am that, Andrew, clear, though 
there wasna a letter.” 

Then she told him of her meeting with Mr. 
MacGregor, and all he had said. 

“ And lie’s coming to see you himsel’ the 
morn, Andrew, so look out all your bonnie 
verses to show him.” 

When Mr. MacGregor called he found 
more talent and beauty in the poems than he 
expected. So much so, that lie urged Andrew 
to come to Edinburgh for the winter months, 
promising to look out a cheap lodging there 
lor the brother and sister. He paid what 
seemed to them a great sum for Andrew’s 
MSS., and said he would gladly help them to 
get on in the great town. 

A decent body was found who was willing 
to look after the cot during the winter. Elsie 
hardly liked the thought of leaving their little 
home for so long, but Mr. MacGregor explained 
to her what a benefit it would be to Andrew, 
both as regarded his literary work and his 
bodily health. 

“ lie shall have tlic best physician we can 
find,” he said. 

“ I canna tell what makes ye so kind to us, 
sir,” said Elsie, half-crying, in her gratitude. 

“ I had once a dear little daughter, Elsie, j 
If she had been spared to me she would have 
been just your own age now. You are 
wonderfully like her in face and ways ; and : 
when 1 came on you, by the Holy Loch that ; 
evening, 1 could have fancied, but for the | 
dress, • hat it was my own little Janet in j 
troubled’ 

Andrew grew much stronger, too, under : 
skilful treatment, and they returned to the | 
little “ but and ben” for the summer months, j 
full of hope and gladness. 

During the winter Andrew had done well 
with his writings, and Elsie had 1 ctrued much 
through regular attendance at some morning 
classes which their friend selected for her. 

Still she loved to wander again, knitting in 
hand, barefooted and with uncovered head, 
over the heather, when amongst her own hills 
once more, on the warm pleasant evenings; 
and, during the very last ramble she took in 
this fashion, she fell in with the artist friend of 
two years ago, who thought he had never met 
anything so lovely as the Scotch lassie who 
came over the path towards him, full of joy 
that Andrew’s friend had not forgotten him 
after all. 

A week later Douglas Borclon was trying to 
persuade Elsie, in spite of the proverb, that 
three can make a very happy company. 

I believe he must be succeeding, for Elsie 
seems to be trying harder than ever to speak 
what she called the “bonny English,” and 
she is never seen on the heather without her 
shoes now, which looks as though she must 
fancy she ought to be fitting herself for more 
conventional life than that under the shadow 
of Ben More. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL M^ORK. 

I.—To Teachers. 

ust a hundred years 
ago, in Gloucester, 
Robert Raikes first 
proposed his scheme 
for the starting of 
regularly organised 
Sunday schools. 

There have been 
many changes since 
then. We no longer I 
need to make our I 
schools known by | 
publishing accounts j 
•of them in the news- i 
; papers ; the system | 
-has spread over the ! 
whole world, and ' 
anyone visiting any I 
of our schools now 
would find a good j 
attendance of scholars j 
and a fair number of i 
teachers. Not all, ! 
probably not more | 
than half, the children i 
come from pure desire | 
to learn. Some attend because they are com- , 
polled; others because their friends do so; and 
some, perhaps, because it is less trouble to 
come to school than to nurse the baby or help ; 
mother at home; but from one cause or 
another there they are—and what then ? 
Unfortunately, the most welcome sound in 
the whole afternoon is often the superin¬ 
tendent's bell for closing school. All will 
agree that this is not as it should be. The 
question is. Who is to blame and how can wc 

remedy it ? The scholar says, “Miss- 

gives us such long, dull lessons, I really cannot 
listen.” And the teacher says, “ Those girls 
are so troublesome, it is impossible to teach 
them.” 

There is a good deal to be said on both 
sides. It certainly is hard work for a teacher, 
anxious to speak earnestly to her girls, to 
have them talking or staring about all the 
time; but it is equally hard for the scholar 
who comes expecting to be interested as well 
as instructed to have a teacher who either 
makes her class read verses round all the time, 
or else harangues them on points of theology 
of which they do not understand a word. 
There is blame on both sides; and unless both 
try to improve we shall still have unwilling 
scholars and disheartened teachers. 

Let us look at the teacher’s side of the case 
first. One comes to school and rejoices that 
something has delayed the opening for a few 
minutes, so that there will be that much less 
time for teaching. Then, after the opening 
hymn, she glances anxiously at the clock, and 
calculates that as they are late she will only 
have half-an-hour to fill up, and the scholars ! 
will be five minutes saying their verses, so 
perhaps she can spin out the lesson for the 
. rest of the time. The unlucky scholars, having 
said their lessons and been duly scolded for 
not knowing them better, and for having for¬ 
gotten all about last -Sunday’s lesson; then 
read the appointed chapter, interrupted only 
by a few questions from the teacher which do 
not elicit much information. But they will 
read quickly, so they soon come to the end of 
the chapter. The teacher looks despairingly 
at the clock to find that there are still ten 
minutes more, and as she can think of nothing 
else to say and must do something, she pro¬ 
duces a tale book, ami, for the first time since 
■school began, the children are interested. 

Some may think this an exaggerated picture, 
but it really is not. There are some in neiriv 
every school, who, if they spoke the honest j 
truth, would confess to very much these feel- ■ 



ings every Sunday. And yet, possibly, thafc 
very teacher grumbled that the service was 
slow and the sermon dull in the morning. Bv* 
how different a standard wc judge other 
people’s teaching and our own ! Having 
acknowledged that, as teachers, wc do some¬ 
times fail in interesting oar scholars, and 
sometimes even in making our subject last out 
at all, the next question is, what are wc to do? 

In the first place wc must find out the cause- 
of our non-success. In nine cases out of ten, 
those who fail in teaching are those who fail in 
preparing. If teachers fully appreciated how 
much they themselves might learn by their 
Sunday-school teaching, they would, even 
irom selfish motives, take every means in 
their power of thoroughly preparing their 
subject. A .student at one of the Univer¬ 
sities, preparing for an examination, asked 
a professor to recommend him a tutor 
to help him in his studies. “Tutor,” said 
tlie professor, “ you want no tutor, take some 
pupils.” Teachers will see the value of this 
advice; there is nothing shows us our own 
weak points so clearly as trying to teach 
others. Though it is humilating to be 
unable to answer some of the questions we 
are asked, there are advantages even in this, iF 
we say honestly that we do not know, for if 
both teacher and scholar undertake to try to 
find out by the following Sunday, it estab¬ 
lishes a bond of union between them at once. 
And do not be content in your preparation 
with simply knowing the bare iacts of the 
case. Find something interesting to tell about 
it, if possible, a short illustrative anecdote;, 
study the scenery of the place you are reading 
about, the dress and manners of the people, 
the time of year, and all the other details, 
which, though unimportant in themselves, 
help wonderfully to make the subject interest¬ 
ing. If you have no books to study from, you. 
can find out a groat deal by the careful and 
common-sense study of your maps and 
reference Bible, without which no one ought 
to attempt to teach. You read for instance r 
“That a certain man went down ftem. 
Jerusalem to Jericho;” a sufficiently unin¬ 
teresting fact at first sight certainly, but 
look at your map, and you can calculate that 
it was a distance of about seventeen miles, that 
he would have to go first down the sleep iuiii? 
which surround Jerusalem and, in fact, nearly 
ali the way through very hilly country, which, 
you find from the Bible was infested with 
robbers. Describe this a little, the long, lone!v 
journey, fearing at every, turn in the road that 
he would be attacked by robbers, the heat of 
the weather, the weariness he would feci; and 
you cannot fail to interest your class, even 
though you have not had the advantage of 
being able to study a single commentary or 
other descriptive book. 

Above all, try to realise to yourself, and make 
clear to your class that the people you arc 
reading about were ordinary human' beings 
fike ourselves, who really lived, and slept, 
and ate, and talked as we do; and that 
Palestine is a real country, within ten da5 r s r 
journey from England, and that they were 
not half-mythical places and people which 
existed somehow only in the Bible, with no 
connection with the rest of the world. If your 
scholars are sufficiently educated, you will 
greatly help them to this by connecting Bible 
events with the circumstances of the rest of 
the world at the same time. For example we 
know that shortly before the birth of Christ 
England had been invaded by the Romans, 
who were then at the height of their power,, 
and that the Mount of the Beatitudes, from 
which our Lord preached the Sermon on jibe 
Mount, was - the scene in later years of One 
of the fiercest ba'ttles'of. the Crusaders. 

The majority of scholars, however, would 
hardly appreciate this style of teaching. For 
them we must try to realise the circumstances- 
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by describing them in the every-day words 
to which they are accustomed, and avoiding 
(of course 1 do not allude to the direct 
teaching of Christ) the exact words of 
the Bible. I was once telling a child, who 
had heard all the Bible histories over and 
over again, the story of Balaam, and I 
happened to say that he was riding on a 
donkey. Her astonishment knew no bounds; 
she had heard the stoiy all her life, but said 
she had no idea the “ass” meant a real 
common donkey. Of course all these are 
mere trifles, but they make the Bible appear 
an interesting book, interesting even to the 
youngest children, instead of what they too 
often think it, one of their dullest lesson- 
books. Another sure way of gaining the 
attention, particularly of the little ones, is to 
show them pictures bearing on the subject. 
If you make a practice of collecting any 
pictures you meet with which have any 
connection with Bible countries or customs, 
you will soon get a good collection. 

It is most important to have a large map, 
large enough for all to see. The cost of the 
ordinary wall maps prevents most teachers 
buying them, but this difficulty can be easily 
overcome by making one yourself, which will 
only cost a few pence. Buy some large 
sheets of paper, and paste them side by side 
on to a piece of muslin to prevent tearing. 
Then sketch the outline of the country, copy¬ 
ing it carefully from a good small map. Put 
in some of l he surrounding countries, and 
not Palestine alone, as is generally the case 
on the printed maps, or you will find the 
difficulty mentioned above, that the scholars 
will think Palestine is a country quite by 
itself, not joined to the rest of the world at 
all. Many teachers will say they cannot draw 
well enough. Bui it is quite worth trying, for 
it is better to have a map very roughly drawn 
than none at all. You will probably have 
told your class the previous Sunday that you 
were trying to make a map, and asked them 
to make some lists of places they think ought 
to be marked. You can now ask them all 
to help you write the names, and, however 
inferior in style the drawing, colouring, and 
writing may be, they are sure to be pleased 
if they have helped to make it themselves. 

Do not forget, too, to find out the tastes of 
your different scholars. Some of them, par¬ 
ticularly the boys, will be interested in birds. 
Give them a lesson some Sunday on the birds 
of the Bible. They will be interested to 
know that the boys in those days had pigeons 
and magpies just as they have now, and that 
Moses made special laws about bird-nesting. 
And the girls who are fond of sewing will be' 
astonished at the amount there is about 
needlework in the Bible. 

So much for making the Bible interesting 
to our scholars. But we must remember that 
although in doing that we have gained a great 
point, after all it is only the beginning. Our 
whole aim must be to lead them, through the 
study of the Bible, to the knowledge and love 
of Him who inspired that glorious book; 
not driving them by threats of punishment, 
but drawing them gently onward and heaven¬ 
ward, by telling them constantly and lovingly 
of the dear Saviour, who loved them so much 
that He laid down His life for them, and who 
is now watching over them and caring for 
them every day. It is a solemn thought, and 
one which may well make us more earnest in 
our teaching, that these Sunday lessons are 
the opportunities which God has lent us to 
lead the children to Him, and for each one of 
: which we shall have to give an account. 
If we arc not using these opportunities to the 
best of our power, if we are not using every’ 
means to lead them to Christ, what excuse 
•shall wc be able to make when called to give 
an account of the children who were given us 
to teacli ? 


Another frequent cause of our want of 
success is that we too often trust in-our own 
efforts, forgetting that, though Paul plants 
and Apollos waters, it is God who gives the 
increase. If we go to our class thinking that 
our own power is sufficient to move their 
hearts, it is no wonder that we fail. Wc must 
go strengthened by earnest prayer to God that 
He will give us His Holy Spirit, without which | 
we can do nothing. And we must not be dis- \ 
heartened if, after having done all wc can, we 
sec no result at once. Our work is to sow the ' 
seed, and our Heavenly Father, who sees all ! 
our efforts and struggles, has promised that in 
due season wc shall reap, if we faint not. 

II.—To Scholars. 

Now a few words to the scholars themselves. 
Do you know that a great part of the success 
of the school depends upon you ? Perhaps you 
think that all you need to do is to come to school 
and sit still, listening or not according to your \ 
feelings at the time. Xow this is a great mis- ! 
take. I was a Sunday scholar for a great j 
many years, and for part of the time had the ! 
misfortune to be in a class taken by a very dull 
teacher, so I do not write to you as one who 
knows nothing about your grievances. I do j 
know how dull a Sunday school may be, and 1 
can sympathise with the sigh of relief one j 
sometimes hears when the closing bell rings ; 1 
but I know, too, that it is not all the teacher’s 
fault. You might make it much more in- : 
teresting if you chose, and perhaps I can I 
help you to sec how. I should like to make ' 
every Sunday scholar try to teach a class just j 
for one Sunday, that they might see how I 
difficult it is to make the lesson interesting 
to all, and how depressing to see a row of 
dull, uninterested faces looking determined 
not to be pleased. 

I was asked to take a Biblc-class one Sunday 
in the country, and went, knowing nothing | 
about either the place or the people. To my 1 
astonishment, the superintendent showed me 1 
into a room more like a comfortable parlour ; 
than a class-room. It was hung round with 
pictures, and had a table in the middle, on 
which were two vases of wild flowers, and on 
the window-sill were some pots of ferns. Of 
course I asked where the things came from, j 
and was told that, on having some new class- ! 
rooms built, the girls who were to use this 
one made up their minds not to have a 
bare, ugly room any longer, but to make 
themselves feel at home and comfortable in 
the new room ; so each took her share, of 
work and found the truth of the proverb that 
“Many hands make light work.” One 

undertook to attend to the ferns, another 
provided fresh flowers, another always went 
ten minutes early for school to see that tevery- 
thing was properly dusted and arranged, and 
so on. I heard, too, that they found the room 
so very comfortable that they were constantly 
having sociable little tea-meetings there 
in the week among themselves. Sometimes 
they invited the teacher and sometimes the 
teacher invited them, and then they made j 
plans for all sorts of good work. They were j 
all poor girls who could not afford to give ■ 
much money away, but it was wonderful what 
good they contrived to do in the way of j 
taking flowers or reading to poor sick | 
people, and other little kindly offices of that j 
sort, and by comparing notec at their tea- I 
meetings they were able to help one another, j 
Perhaps you think all this has nothing to ! 
do with dull Sunday afternoons, but I will j 
tell you the difference it made to me, I was 
only asked to go at the last moment, so had i 
no rime to prepare an interesting lesson,.but J 
wl)en I got iiffo the room, and found it i 
Sjo cosy and nice, and the girls all looking so I 
, good-tempered and prepared to i be pleased j 
both with themselves and their teacher, it | 
was quite impossible not to make a great j 
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effort to interest them; and when the beU 
rang, I, at any rate, was sorry that our talk 
was over. 

But, you say, we cannot all have class¬ 
rooms, and those we have are not always ease 
to make comfortable. True, but if you can¬ 
not make your room cheerful, you can. 
at least look cheerful yourselves ; and one 
most effectual way of making yourselves feel, 
so, which you have the power of doing and 
the teacher has not, is to take a part in the 
lesson by asking questions. 

And could you not sometimes contrive 
to look a litttle bit grateful r I often hear 
girls grumbling at having to come to school 
when it is such a beautiful afternoon for a walk, 
and they show their disappointment by look¬ 
ing sulky and cross at school. Did it ever 
strike you that probably your teacher would 
have liked a wak quite as much as you would ? 
And if she was so anxious to help you and make 
you happy as to give up iier walk to come to 
school, the least you can do is to try and make 
it pleasant for her. There are many ways of 
doing this, even a smile of welcome when she 
comes in will make all the difference, and you 
might sometimes go so far as to thank her 
for coming. You may be sure a few polite 
attentions will not be wasted, for teachers, 
have a great deal to try them, and often when, 
you think they are cro.-s, they are really only 
in very low spirits, when a little politeness, 
from you would cheer them wonderfully. 

And then you might make the actual lesson 
much more interesting in other ways besides 
asking questions. Nearly all Sunday-schools 
now use some regular system of lessons, so- 
tliat you can know beforehand what the sub¬ 
ject will be. If you could spare just five 
minutes every week to look at the subject 
for the next Sunday, you might make it much 
more interesting for the whole class. Very 
likely you would find that you had a picture 
or book about something in the lesson, and 
if you each tried, to bring something interest¬ 
ing, von could not fail to enjoy the afternoon. 

I fancy I hear some girl sav, “ Oh, I have no 
time to do anything in the week—I have my 
other lessons to learn.” I very often hear 
remarks of that kind, but I generally find that 
those who say most about having no time, 
have spent a good many “five minutes” 
during the week, doing nothing at all, and if 
they had remembered the Sunday - school 
during one of those leisure times they would 
have made themselves happier, and done 11 
very good work for their school. Space will 
not allow me to mention all the many ways 
in which you might help, though there are 
others that you will no doubt think of for 
yourselves, such as bringing vour friends to 
the school, looking after the little ones, and 
many other things which girls can do better 
than any one else. All you want is the wish 
to be useful; if you have that, some way will 
soon suggest itself to you. 

And, lastly, remember that if, as I have 
said, Sunday afternoons are a solemn respon¬ 
sibility to your teacher, surely your own 
responsibility is greater still, for, though your 
lessons are sometimes dull, or hard, your 
happiness for time and eternity is at stake, 
and if you do not learn your easy lesson of 
love to God now while you are young, you 
will have to be taught by sorrow and sadness 
when you arc older. “Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth, while the- 
evil days come not.” 

All that has been said of Sunday-school 
work is, of course, equally applicable to cld£r 
sisters teaching the little ones at home; what 
will interest the class will interest the one or 
two in the nursery ; and it is a great mistake* 
ifor girls to think it “ not worth while ” spend¬ 
ing much time in preparing a lesson, simply 
to please and help 'their little brothers and 
1 sisters. Dora Hope. 
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WHAT TO DO ON HOLIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 

C HAITI .< 11 . 

ertha’s 
change of 
*}vi counten- 
yj; ance and 
Z\ sudden de¬ 
parture 
1 had been 
noticed by 
those of 
her school 
fellows 
who were 
not en- 
•' gaged in read¬ 
ing letters of 
their own. 

7 Marian Lane 
was especially 
troubled at seeing 
her favourite’s 
earful eyes, and in her im¬ 
pulsive fashion was about to 
rush after Bertha to try to 
comfort her. But she 
•checked herself, having delicacy enough, 
with her usual warm-heartedness, to under¬ 
stand that a girl so sensitive as Bertha would 
prefer solitude for a short time at any rate if 
any painful news had reached her. 

Miss Walker at length replaced Bertha’s 
Jet ter in the envelope, and Marian, equally 
curious and anxious, ventured to say, “ I hope 
Bertha has had no bad news. She is such a 
-dear little thing ; we should all be sorry for 
her to have any trouble.” 

“ Scarcely bad news, dear, but this letter 
has brought her a severe disappointment, i 
Bertha was to spend all her holidays during ; 
■the absence of her parents with dear friends j 
of theirs, and in a most lovely spot. Unfor- j 
Innately, the lady’s health has suddenly given 
way, and she is ordered to leave England at | 
once, and must also winter in the south of 
France. There is, of course, no chance of 
Bertha joining her there, for the lady will have 
to think of her own children—more than care 
enough for one so delicate.” 

“ 1 am so sorry for darling Goody. She 
had been reckoning on this holiday visit for 
months past, and her brother Arthur was to 
have been with her for a fortnight of the 
•time.” 

“And I,” said Miss Walker, “ am pledged 
to spend my vacation in a very quiet home 
with a beloved relative, a confirmed invalid. 
The rest will be grateful enough to me, as I 
(lead such a busy life amongst my pupils ; but 
I should not like to condemn dear Bertha to 
•share my seclusion when she especially wants 
the society of cheerful friends to brighten her 
•holidays. I must make some arrangement for 
her comfort before the time comes.” 

“ I am sure any house would be the brighter, 
-ami any family the happier, for Goody’s pre¬ 
sence. I should love to have her with us at 
Westwood, and mamma would pet her to her 
heart’s content. She is such a thorough 
.mother that she seems to have room enough 
in her affections for any number of children. 
Though there are eight of us, papa often tells 
her she has not nearly boys and girls enough 
<0 look after, and that the overflow love-stream 
Tinds channels for itself amongst the children 
of people who do not care so much about 
their youngsters. Mamma would be delighted 
with Goody.” 

“ I think she would, dear; and I could 
wish nothing better for Bertha than that she 
should spend her holidays at Westwood under 
Mrs. Lane’s loving guardianship. But you 
cannot make such an arrangement without 
■your mamma’s consent.” 

“ I wish I could settle everything this very 


minute. But I must write first. I have only 
one Gar, which is that every inch of bedroom 
may have been allotted ; for it is a rule with 
us that during the holidays Westwood shall 
be absolutely full from garret to cellar. 
However 1 will write to-night,” said Marian ; 
and, sure enough, a letter was despatched by 
that evening’s post, the length of which ex¬ 
cited much amusement amongst the girls. 
1 hey congratulated the writer on having 
turned over a new leaf of notepaper, and given 
at least one correspondent a proof that she 
sometimes considered it necessary to answer 
a letter. 

“ Wrong again,” replied the incorrigible 
Marian, as she affixed the stamp and handed 
her letter for Miss Walker to put into the 
post-bag at her side, without even allowing 
Clara to see the address. “I believe I never 
do answer a letter. I go on writing what is 
in my own mind at the time, without troubling 
myself about the subject that occupied my 
correspondent’s thoughts when she wrote to 
me, perhaps, months before.” 

“And has probably forgotten long ago,” 
said Clara. “ When I write I never pretend 
to go over the letter I have received, bit by 
bit, making my own a sort of running com¬ 
mentary upon it. When, what I call, a good- 
sized joy or sorrow calls for sympathy I like 
to express it. But to go on writing, page 
after page, telling that I am glad or sorry 
about an afternoon’s excursion or a cold in 
the head, both of which were over and done 
with before you even heard of them, seems 
dreadful rubbish.” 

Mis's Walker was at the moment placing 
the last packet of letters in the post-bag, for 
after tea most of the girls had occupied an 
hour in writing, and the servant was waiting 
to carry off their collective correspondence. 
Bertha was sitting quietly at a little distance 
from the table, busily engaged in knitting a 
baby’s sock. Her knitting was always con¬ 
sidered a great joke ; but she would laugh 
and tell the girls she meant to practise, whilst 
she was young, everything that would be nice 
to do when she was a quiet old lady. But 
they all knew well that by means of Bertha’s 
steady industry, and by thus using her frag¬ 
ments of time, many a poor child had its 
small feet cased in comfortable socks, instead 
of having to go barefoot. It was easy to see 
from the expression of her face that the girl 
had gone through a rather severe struggle; 
but, though there might be traces of sadness, 
there were none of a murmuring spirit or 
angry temper. 

Miss Walker was anxious to interest Bertha 
in the conversation, and, turning to her, 
said, “ If you were writing to a friend what 
would be the principal subject of your 
letter?” 

Bertha hesitated an instant, then answered, 
“ Myself, I think, and my occupations.” 

“ Grannie, Grannie, how dreadfully ego¬ 
tistical ! ’’—Grannie, be it understood, was 
what Marian called Bertha’s evening name, 
and appropriate to her occupation of stocking¬ 
knitting. “ That does sound selfish. What 
can you say in defence of such a system ?” 

“ I did not mean to be selfish or egotistical; 
but I was just thinking how I feel when I get 
a letter from some one I love. I like to hear 
as much as possible about friends, and what 
they are doing, and I feel such an interest in 
all that concerns them. When I write to one 
who, I believe, loves me, 1 judge my friend’s 
feelings by my own. My brother Charles, for 
instance, is in Brazil, I do not know any 
other person there, and he knows no one here. 
He tells me what he does and sees, and 
mentions any person who has been kind to 
him ; but I should not care to read strings of 
names of persons with whom I have no 
acquaintance.” 


“ That is a very good defence of your 
system, dear,” said Miss Walker. 

“ Shall I tell you mine, Miss Walker?” 
asked Marian, and the teacher’s smile being 
sufficient response, she said, “I endeavour 
never to send a letter the contents of which 
cannot be fairly considered worth the penny 
stamp I put upon it. Now, as I can only very 
occasionally value the news I have to commu¬ 
nicate even at that amount, you will observe 
that I conscientiously abstain from writing 
until I have really something to tell; hence, 
when anybody receives a letter from me, it is 
certain to be worth having, and valued accord¬ 
ingly. If my plan were earned out-” 

“I think,” interposed Miss Walker, “that 
the revenue of this country would be seriously 
diminished and a large proportion of our post¬ 
men would find their occupation gone. Now, 
how shall we spend the hour between this and 
bed-time ? ” 

The girls liked to hear the “we ” in that 
sentence, for it meant that Miss Walker would 
be with them, and the presence of their 
governess was never felt to be a restraint. On 
the contrary, she entered so warmly into their 
pursuits, and was so ready to suggest anything 
that would increase their pleasure, that her 
pupils often declared she was quite as young- 
I hearted as any of them, only a whole library 
wiser. 

I “ Half-an-hour for a good romp, and haJf- 
j an-hour to cool down alter it, as we have had 
quiet games to-day, and want something to 
stir us up.” 

This was agreed to, and “ blind-man’s buff” 
and the “ cushion dance” left all the players 
panting and glowing with the exercise at the 
end of the first half-hour, and ready for some 
less active amusement. 

Everybody knows “blind-man’s buff”; 
perhaps all do not know the “cushion dance,” 
which is played thus :— 

The players are divided into two sides and 
take their places alternately, joining hands and 
forming a circle, in the centre of which a pair of 
cushions or a buffet has been carefully placed 
on end. The players begin to dance round it, 
then suddenly try to drag their opponents to¬ 
wards the cushion in order to upset it. It is 
most amusing to see the way in which the 
players skip to one side, jump over the cushions 
do any and everything, but upset it; and it is 
astonishing how long they will succeed in 
avoiding a touch. But it goes down at last, 
and the player whose (ouch has caused the 
downfall pays a forfeit and goes out of the 
ring- # 

This goes on until all the players on one 
side are turned out; though sometimes the 
struggle is protracted and the battle fought 
with such determination, that the sides lose 
equally, and the final triumph is won by one of 
the only two opponents left to fight it out. 

Boys have the best chance in this game, as 
the girls’ garments are more in the way ; but 
it is played by both, and sometimes they take 
opposite sides. Certainly girls thoroughly 
enjoy it. 

Miss Walker had joined heartily in both 
games, but was one of the first expelled from 
the ring in the latter, probably not much to 
her own regret, as the exercise was of a rather 
violent sort for a grown-up player. As a 
penalty she was condemned to suggest the 
next game, and after a little consideration she 
announced that she was ready to do so. “I 
| shall want one confederate, to whom the 
secret of the game will be entrusted ; the rest 
; will have to try to guess it. But first I 
must ascertain if anyone has played at this 
game before. I joined in ii once, as a girl, 
but have never seen it played since then. I 
shall remain in the room with the rest of you 
and my confederate will go out. During her 
absence I shall place my hand on the shoulder 
1 of some girl, or upon the piano, or on my own 
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shoulder, and when she returns she shall tell 
you who has been touched.” 

Nobody seemed to know anything about 
the game, so Miss "Walker chose Alice Milne 
as her confederate. 

“ No chance of screwing the secret out of 
her,” said Clara, “ for she is the closest little 
thing. She could not be fitter for the post of 
secret-keeper if her lips were padlocked.” 

The girl laughed, and went, not only out of 
the room, but out of earshot, and required 
more than one summons to bring her back, 
lu the meanwhile Miss Walker laid her hand 
on the girl nearest to her, who happened to 


discover any look or gesture which could help 
them. 

“ You must have heard, Alice,” said one. 

“But Miss Walker did not spec 1 '.” 

“ She placed her hand in a pai .jular posi¬ 
tion.” 

“ Alice may come in blindfolded if you 
like,” said Miss Walker, so that idea was 
abandoned. 

One of the girls went out with Alice, 
brought her in backwards, so that she might 
not see Miss Walker, held her hands, blind¬ 
folded the governess, did everything in fact 
but find out the secret. As to Miss Walker, 


“ We give it up, Miss Walker. Do tell us 
the secret,” came from the whole dozen of 
girls ; but the teacher shook her head and 
laughingly refused. 

“If 1 tell you the secret to-night, my 
dears, the game is ended for us, though 
you could introduce it amongst other friends.. 
As you have not yet guessed it, we may 
as well have a little more amusement out 
of this game and you a little more mental 
exercise in trying to find it out before I tell 
you. We will keep our knowledge to our¬ 
selves for another week, Alice, and on Saturday 
next the rest shall be told.” 

This was agreed to ; and so the evening’s- 
amusements ended. A little later, as the 
governess gave each girl a loving “ good 
night ” and kiss, she rejoiced to see a smile 
on Bertha’s face again, and to hear her ai 3 - 



b: Clara Lane, and on Alice’s return asked, 
“ On whom did my hand rest ? ” 

Alice at once replied, “ On Clara.” 

“ Right,” was the answer; but the girls, 
thinking they had found out the game, said, 
“ You touch the girl nearest to you, Miss 
Walker.” 

“ I certainly did on this occasion ; but the 
position of the girl has nothing to do with 
the secret.” 

“I think I know it, but I shall see,” said 
Bertha, and several girls expressed a similar 
opinion. 

Again Alice went out. Miss Walker 
touched Nellie, and Alice, as promptly as 
before, named the right person on her return 
to the room. 

The girls were at fault, and again failed to 


were 
She . 

went from side to 
side; sometimes 
touching the same girl 
twice in succession, 
then resting her hand 
on the piano, and 
occasionally placing 
both hands on her 
own shoulders. But 
in every case when 
Alice was brought 
into the room she 
told instantly what 
had been done, and 

the end of the half-hour found the whole 
group of girls just as much at a loss as when 
the game was commenced. 


cussing as eagerly as 
the game. 

(To be 


the rest the mystery o£ 
continued .) 
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BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


A Careful Elephant. 

Years ago I was driving round a beautiful 
lake in the interior of the Island of Ceylon 
when Isaw a strange sight. A Huge elephant, 
bearing two 


] Mfaiory and Sagacity of a Jackdaw- 

Four or five years ago a very young jackdaw 
made his way down the chimney of one of the 
bedrooms of a large house in West Brighton. 


mistress, who usually went down to order dinner during 
her short visits to Brighton. 

“ Poor Jacky ! Dinner for Jacky ! ” he used clamor¬ 
ously to repeat, when his empty stomach reminded 
him that 6ne o’clock was approaching. Sometimes the 
cook, tired of hearing him, would say, “ Hold your 
tongue, or you shall have none. If you are quiet Twill * 
give you your dinner.” Then Jacky would reply, “ Will 
you? Will you'?.” 

At length, one day, after he had attained his full 
size, and long after they had supposed him thoroughly 
homed to the house, jacky disappeared. There was 
much lamentation among his friends, and much discus¬ 
sion as to what could have become of him. Sometimes 
it was feared he had met an untimely end, sometimes 
it was suspected he had been stolen, sometimes it was 
suggested that he might have returned to his native 
WOOds. 

But, in process of time, as he failed to reappear, and 
nothing occurred to throw light on the subject, the 
servants gave him up for lost, and ceased to speak or 
think of him. But they had not really Seen the last of 
him. 

One very cold day last winter, a peculiar noise was 
heard at the outer kitchen-door. On its being opened, 
a daw flew in with ruffled feathers and looking woe¬ 
begone. Placing himself on the corner of the table, he 
said, “Poor Jacky! Dinner for Jacky,” thus making it 
quite clear that he was their old pet, who, after the 
absence of several years, had known how to find them 
once more, in his season of need. He was supplied 
with food, of which he ate ravenously, and then he Hew 
away with a bit of bread in his beak, apparently to 
minister to the wants of his family. 

He returned for his dinner every day after that, till the 
sweet spring weather came, and his natural resources 
were available 'once more. And, after appeasing his 
hunger, he would often sit lialf-an-hour with his 
hostesses, chattering in the most joyous way. 

How delighted Jaeky’s friends felt at these proofs of 
memory apd confidence in their kindness, on his part, 
nceil not bie told. Their only regret is that they were 
unable to express to him their earnest hope that he will 
apply to them for assistance again, whenever 
he finds it difficult to make the two ends meet 
in his sylvan home. E. G. 


VARIETIES. 



/naked little 
’children on its 
‘back, was care¬ 
fully descend¬ 
ing the sloping 
bank that led 
-down to the 
water. 

In my child¬ 
ish terror, I 
cried out, ex¬ 
pecting to see 
t h e children 
Thrown into 
the lake. But 
judge of my 
relief when I 
saw the huge 
creature stop 
at the foot of 
the bank. Re¬ 
lief gave way 
to amazement 
.as I watched 
what followed. The elephant put out his right 
•fore leg, and the children crept carefully down. 
When he had safely placed them on the 
ground, he tramped into the water and began 
to bathe his dark boay, whilst the children 
played on the bank. 

His bath over, he came out of the lake, shook 
liimself and flapped his long cars, and, having 
shaken himself until he was dry, he went to¬ 
wards the children and, putting out his leg 
again, they climbed up his leg, and with his 
trunk he raised them on to his back, when the 
wise old creature climbed carefully up the bank 
.and went on his way home with Ins burden. 


The servants caught him and offered him food, 
which he took greedily, as if half starved ; 
and, as he afterwards showed an inclination to 
be friendly and to stay on in the kitchen, they 
asked for permission to keep and feed him. 

The lady of the house, who usually resides 
in town, was very glad to let them have what 
might be an entertaining companion to them 
during their long hours of leisure. So the 
daw became an inmate of the establishment, 
and learnt to prattle in a very diverting way 
on the objects and incidents of the kitchen. 

“Who are you?” he demanded of all 
strangers entering that sanctum, including its 


Solution of Acrostic.—N o. I.—(p. 271.) 

Julius CAsar. 

J u d a 1 C 
U N A 
L E G AT E 
I S T II M U S 
UtopiA 
Sculptor 

& 

Solution of Acrostic.—N o. II. —(p. 271.) 

Buried Cities. 

Bivouac 
U j 1 j I 
R E T O R T 
I I 

EimcurE 

D R 0 s S 

Beauty of the Bible.— I use the Scrip¬ 
tures, not as an arsenal to be resorted to only 
for arms and weapons, but as a matchless 
temple, where I delight to contemplate the 
beauty, the symmetry, and the magnificence ol 
1 the structure, and to increase my awe and excite 
my devotion to the Deity there preached and 
adored.— Boyle. 

Double Acrostic. 

The initials and finals form the name of a 
noted river and a town upon if.—A town in 
Canada. A trick played off in sport. A 
Danish general who lived in the early .Saxon 
times. A State in Africa. A festival of the 
1 Christian Church. A weapon. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES. 

/. No charge is made for answering questions. 

JI. All correspondents to give initials or pseu¬ 
donym. 

JJ-f. The Editor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

JY. No di/cci answers can tie sent by the Editor 
through the pest. 

Y. All questions must be brief ‘ clearly worded , 
written upon one. side of the paper only , and 
addressed to the Editor of 'This Girl’s Own Paper, 
56, Pate/ nos ter-rose, London , E.C. 

VI. No addresses of Jit ;us, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement will be 
inserted. 


COOKERY. 

Babby. —Sorry we do not know the Norfolk Cake 
Coquilles by that name, but the Cross Cakes eaten 
in Cheshire ou Shrove Tuesday are made of treacle 
and flour, flavoured with ginger and carraway 
seeds, and lightened with a little baking powder or 
carbonate of soda. The paste is made very stiff, 
and baked in thin layers, in large square tins. Each 
layer is marked in about three inch squares, and on 
each square a double cross, such as would be made 
with a two pronged fork, is marked ; hence the name, 
“Cross Cakes.” “ Mortar Boards” is a college 
cap, the name being a corruption of the French 
“Mortier”—a cap worn by the ancient kings of 
that country, and still worn by the President of the 
Court of Justice. It has a square board on the top 
of the close-fitting skull-cap, and is worn with a 
corner in front. The resemblance to the small 
boards carried on the top of the head of masons to 
convey small heaps of mortar to the top of scaffolds, 
while building, is the origin of the name in both 
countries. 

DRESS. 

jEtjiel and Pearl. —Two pretty fancy costumes arc 
the “ Watteau ” and “ Chelsea,” in both which you 
can, as you wish, wear your hair powdered. The 
petticoat of the first-named should be.short .and. 
plain, uni-coloured—of sky blue or deep red, or 
any colour to match with,the flowers on the. oypr- . 
skirt—which should be a sprigged chintz of satteen', ‘ 
with a white ground. The bodice high and cut 
square, the sleeves close to the elbow, and from 
thence wide and open trimmed—like the open 
square at the neck—with lace. Shoes with buckles, 
coloured stockings with clocks; flower in the hair 
and mittens on the hands. The over-skirt should 
be “bunched-up.” The “Chelsea” much re¬ 
sembles the “ Watteau,” but may be entirely 
white. 

Poi.uk Burgin. —For the making-up of your cash- 
mere and hat, consultthe “Dress of the Month.” 

2. Piercing the cars is said to benefit the eyes, but 
can only do so by the counter-irritation. Bathing 
4 be eyes with cold tea might be of use. Never face 
Abe light by which you work or read ; let it fall only 
on your work. 3. Take Pier .Majesty the Queen as you 
subject, by all means, and wo do not want another. 

4. We do not believe that you could make a 
ihrdihood by crochet work. 

JEmjlv.—T he bride’s wearing a travelling dress does 
not interfere with the ordinary costume of the 
bridesmaids. Short ones of light-coloured cash- 
aacrc are the most in fashion at present. 

BkeL—B rush the mud very carefully olf the crape, 
and re-stiffen it by holding it over steam. 

-Movsjk.—W e shall always be glad to hear from any- 
©>>e who writes such a charming letter a.s that 
which you have sent us. Certainly—whether 

eventful or otherwise, whether occupied by' little , 
private home duties only, or amidst the greater I 
•excitement of a life of public usefulness—work done ! 
faithfully, and with a desire to “ do your very best,” j 
5 s such as will be pleasing to God. We arc un¬ 
able to re-publish anyone’s music, and could not 
Tob the composer of “Twickenham Ferry’.” For 
your “ Calico Ball ”—if you be “ short, stout, and 
fair,” we think you might dress as one of the 
seasons. “ Spring” and “ Summer,” for instance, 
are represented thus:—the former in pale green 
Sulle, with flowers and a fringe of grapes round the 
Ionic, and a necklace of daisies and grass; the 
hitter season is array ed in maize and red tulle, with 
wreath and trimming of poppies and cornflowers. 
The skirt should be of satteen in both cases, 
and the foundation of the bodice of the same seen 
through the tulle. The underskirt should be short 
and narrow, the upper one of tulle “ bunclied-up ” 
at the back and reaching only to the knees, the 
sleeves open from the elbow. You might prefer, 
perhaps, to personate an ambulance nurse, and 
wear a black dress skirt just clearing the ground, 
high bodice of the same, sleeves to the wrist, linen 
collar and cuffs, the latter reaching nearly to the 
elbow, and a white muslin cap. The apron must 
he of white cambric, the lower edge being turned 
up so as to form pockets, with rolls of lint peeping 
Lxuu them. J,t must also have a square bib, 


pinned up at the corners. The badge, a red cross 
(equal at all arms), must be sewn on a white band, 
and fastened round the left arm half way between 
the shoulder and the elbow. Another inexpensive 
costume would be that of a “Lady Help,” which 
is only’ that of a very tidy-looking house or parlour 
maid. 

India. —We were much pleased with your nice grate¬ 
ful letter, and especially glad to hear that you are 
your own milliner and dressmaker, lit this way 
you will save to as great an amount as any sum 
you would be likely to earn by selling work, which 
so many of our correspondents appear so anxious 
: to do. Besides that, one is a certain gain, the 
. other a mere chance one. Your pale blue French 
muslin may be made into an overskirt for evening, 
wear, with a narrow short satteen underskirt. The 1 
muslin should be “ bunched up” all round behind, 
like a “ Watteau,” and the size of the flowers for 
this style of skirt will not signify. The sleeves 
should be close down to the elbow, and hang loose 
and open, (like a deep frill or flounce) from thence. 
Line the bodice ar.d sleeves with the satteen—the 
muslin will look well over it—and cut the neck 
square in front; a little white Breton lace edging it 
and the sleeves all round. You can wear mittens 
of white, black, or blue with it. Little buckles on 
your shoes would look well, and wear blue thread 
or blue cotton stockings—with clocks, if you can 
get them. 

WORK. 

Blanche.— Sec answers to your query in those to 
other correspondents. 

Netty. —The knitted quilts about which you inquire 
may be made in squares or diamonds. Mrs. Geo. 
Cupples, of Edinburgh, has written a small sixpenny 
book on counterpanes, &c., for which inquire. For 
your other questions sec correspondence page. 

Lizzie C.—1. We do not undersGmd why you cannot 
transfer on to your pattern. Perhaps your black 
tracing paper is worn out. 2. The monogram 
“AEI ” is Greek, and means “ For ever.” 

Pussie. —It is allowable for you to compete for all 
our prizes. 

Rosa Gross. —Write to Miss Hiles for information 
at the Australian Silk Depot, 3, Charlcs-strcct, 
Grosvenor Square, V. . 

IpA.—1. Unbleached linen is the best material for 
beginners in cre\Vel-\vork. 2. Too late now to. 
plant crocuses. 

; Amelia Gilmour. and Annie Bush. —Consult “My 
Work Basket ” for hints on- bafcaar work. 

. Neli-.vk (Bournemouth).— i. The night-dress seams- 
must be oh the Inside. It will be sufficient if the 
lady with whom you reside will certify your work. 
2. We consider that warm drinks assist, and cold 
retard, digestion. Besides, the vital heat needs to 
lie kept up. Bread is cold, and warm nutritious 
fluids should be taken with it. Cocoa is a good 
diink, if you object to tea and coffee. 

ART. 

Jennie.— Some articles will be given on this subject 
later on. 

■ Rosebud. —There is nothing so good as white jean 
for pen-and-ink drawing. You might, however, try 
a coloured pique, or satteen 1 

Elizabeth.— A strong solution of Epsom salts is a 
good way of imitating ground glaSl;. You must 
insert ferns between two panes of glass. Why not 
try “ Vitremanic,” which is quite successful, and 
the windows can be washed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

“ Verb Cassillis.” —We are very sorry that we have 
no prescription to give you for changing the redshade 
of your hair. But, comfort yourself with the assur¬ 
ance that many admire it, and the Old Masters 
delighted in depicting their beauties with glowing 
locks. Keep your hair beautifully smooth—not 
frizzy; plait it, and make it into a coil at the back 
of the head, and wear pale blue, black, white, 
violet, or sage green. .Beside,'your'manners might 
be so attractive, and all your words and ways so 
gentle, sweet, and kind, that the colour of your hair 
would never be thought of—quite lost in the gene¬ 
rally agreeable impression produced by that greater 
and better part of you, the heart and mind. 

Milly May.—W e thank you for your kind letter and 
strong expressions of approval of this paper. We 
wish you all success in the practice of your.profes¬ 
sion, and happiness in the new sphere of life into 
which you hope shortly to enter. 

Constantine. —1. Charcoal may be used occasionally 
as tooth-powder. Your second question has fre¬ 
quently been answered. 3. Vv r c have no recipe to 
offer jou for making hair grow long without 
thickening it. 4. You should pronounce the first 
v. in an Italian word as at; not the second. 5. 
We are not disposed to alter the arrangement of 
our paper; others appreciate the illustrations. 6. 
Your handwriting is bad and often illegible. 

Practical. —We can only advise you, as we have 
recommended others, to endeavour to procure trade 
orders at shops. Wc do not think that ladies ever 
wear crochet edgings, but have known of its sale at 
a shop, and suppose it was for children’s c lothing, 
or the lower classes. The Society for the Employ¬ 
ment of Women is at 22, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, W. 

Penne Selle. —1. There is no fixed intrinsic value for , 


a newspaper dated - 1688. 2. We cannot make pro¬ 
mises about more articles. We are glad you like 
the paper so much. 

A Reader. —We do not know of any book giving 
answers to questions given at former examinations 
of competitors wishing to enter any Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

Marie S.—Very old, as your cat is, its fur is very 
likely to come otf. Take care to give it no greasy 
food, no fat—and very little meat; which latter 
should always be choked. Milk and water sop, 
and this rather warm, is the best food for it. You 
would write better if you had a better pen. 

Mabyn V. Trelawny.'- —You must get the frame, or 
foundation of the screen, at some fancy-work shop, 
and gum the pictures upon it yourself. 

Gentian. —Damp your hair, ancl then plait it firmly 
in many small plaits. 

A Sailor’s Daughter. —1. “ Pitman’s system,” con¬ 
tained in three small manuals, is considered the 
best. L'p to a certain point you might teach your¬ 
self. 2. The paper in which flowers arc pressed 
' needs frequent changing. 

Emmie. —Your method of feeding your white mice 
appears to be right. 

J. M. F.—You do not state what kind of tortoises 
yours are. If the common, they may live in the 
garden, and cat vegetables. 

'WilhkIjMi.va and Bertha. —1. No, the two pieces 
of music which you name are not sacred. 2. 
You should say “ Bct-hoven.” 

An Inquirer. —1. The word “pattern” is pro¬ 
nounced exactly as it is spelt. Were there but one 
t, it would be pa-tern, the a sounded as in the 
alphabet, ami as in the word “pail ” ; there being 
two t’s, it must be sounded as sheep say “Baa”— 
Pat-tern. People who drop the r in the word 
must be quite illiterate people, and those who say 
“pattrun” or “ patteren ” speak with an “ Irish 
brogue.” 2. All great heat applied to the hair is 
injurious to it. 

Alice W.—1. Sec answer to “ Iris ” in No. 9 of this 
paper. 2. You will find answers to your question 
all through our correspondence. See “Martha,” 
No. 6. 

Emma.—W e thank you for your kind letter, and refer 
you to answers previously made to your queries. 

A North Country Lassie. — it is not well to practise 
singing before breakfast, nor just after a hearty 
meal, nor when suffering from a severe cold. 

Wild Rose.—Y ou cannot remove moles on 1 lie face 
without unsightly scars. 

Cator. —We are quite unable to tell you who wrote 
the doggerel lines you transcribe, it is nonsense 
likewise. How could “endless rest ” “decay”? 
It seems like a verse from some village tombstone. 

Vixen F.— Titian, Rubens, and Vandyck were not 
poets, they were amongst the “ Old Masters,” 
some of whose paintings may now be seen in the 
Royal Academy. • Titian was an Italian, ami 
Rubens and Vandyck were Flemish. 

Mjlley. —Sec answer to “ Isoline.” It is somewhat 
difficult to find an expert to value coins. They 
vary respectively from time to time, as there are 
more or less in the market. 

Laurie. —In writing verses, two grand rules must be 
remembered: the uniform number of feet in lines 
that correspond; and the fall of the beat, or 
emphasis on precisely the same foot in its corre¬ 
sponding line. In eleven places you have a foot too 
many ; and according to the emphasis with which 
you begin, the beat falls wrongly throughout. 
Abbreviations are inadmissible, and so arc double 
negatives, even in a quotation. Study the “ Hand¬ 
book of the English Tongue,” by Angus, published 
at 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Eveline. —Your mirror frame may easily be made to 
resemble ebony by the application of the black 
enamel paint spoken of in the paper on “ The 
Girls’ Sitting Room.” You must first have the 
frame thoroughly freed from dust, taking great 
precautions to remove this from all the indented 
parts of it, then well wash it in hot water with 
soap, and soda, the least grease being very inimical 
to the enamel paint. When your frame is quite 
dry, shake the bottle well and pour sonic of the 
contents into a little cup, then use it on the frame, 
as you would any other paint, with a moderate size 
brush; if you are not quite contented with the 
degree of black, wait till it is quite dry, and go 
over it again. So little of the enamel is used in the 
process that you will find it; very inexpensive. 
Take care t» wash your brush before putting away. 
A gold line added to the inner part of the frame 
would be a great improvement. For this, purchase 
the liquid gold, shake the bottle, and pour a little 
of the liquid into the glass sold with it, put in this 
alittlc ol the gold powder and stir well together, and 
apply the mixture with a brush. You might try 
the effect of this on yotir mirror frame, and if not 
so great a success as you wish, cover it all with the 
black enamel paint afterwards. 

Snowdrop. —We have given directions for bleaching 
ivory in our answers to correspondents, to which 
we refer you. Try to spell correctly. 

A Mother. —There are three ways of rc-footing 
stockings:—by sending them to the manufacturers* 
(who often charge as much for each as for a new 
pair), by knitting, and by grafting. The two latter 
methods will bo fully described in a special article 
to be shortly inserted. We are surprised at your 
failure with the knitting; you have probably not 
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chosen proper needles or wool. Articles on wash¬ 
ing will also appear in course of time. 

Pooh Girl. —Read carefully Mediums’ article on 
“ Health and Beauty for the Hair,” and thank your 
Sunday school teacher for us. 

E. A.—There are many books of eas^y sacred music 
for the pianoforte. Ask your music-seller for one 
containing selections of melodies from the oratorios 
simply harmonised. 

A Kkadkr of “ The Girl’s Own* Paper.”—I f you 
care to write a polite letter to us, we will with 
pleasure answer your questions. 

Excelsior. —You write such a nice letter that we 
feel we would like to give you everything you ask 
fo r . Certainly you shall have a pattern for a pretty 
Holland apron and sleeves. You have already had 
some antimacassars and fringes, and have been 
told all about the hair by our doctor.^ We cannot 
give you the music of “ Twickenham Ferry,” as that 
is published separately. We only care to find 
space for music that has never been issued before. 
Of course, we do not approve of tight-lacing. \ our 
handwriting is very odd for a girl. Do try to im¬ 
prove it, and then write to us again. 

1 .0i ll.—Thank you very much indeed for your inter¬ 
esting and kind letter. Of course we shall not 
read your essay until the time comes for it to be 
examined with the others. You have taken a very 
good subject, and we are glad to find that you so 
thoroughly appreciate the many virtues of the 
noble woman upon whose life you have been 
writing. 

Alice Dodd, Blackburn.—You have asked us a 
lot of absurd questions, which of course we do not 
intend to answer; but, before consigning your letter 
to the waste paper basket we wish to ask you to 
learn the spelling of the following easy words: 
raspberry (you had it rasberry;, whose (whos), 
amiss (amis), right (write!). Also we might men¬ 


tion that you mix the singular number with the 
plural, punctuate in the wrong places, omit 
capital letters, and write a disgraceful hand. It 
would be wiser of you to try to improve your educa¬ 
tion instead of “ reading jollie novels.” 

Ivy.—T here is more than ordinary promise in the 
verses you have sent us. We are sorry we cannot 
help vou in the other matter. 

F. B.—Weakness in the eyes.—Many young people 
suffer from this complaint, and in nine cases out of 
ten it is constitutional, and no external remedies 
would cure it. The best thing F. 15 . can do is to 
take no notice of the actual inconvenience, further 
than to bathe the forehead and eyes three or four 
times a day in cold water, and take ten drops of 
tincture of iron three times a day, after meals, in 
half a wineglass of water. 

Beatrice is informed that a girl of sixteen and a half 
years of age ought to have eight hours’ sleep, and 
that soap with a little alkali is recommended. We 
cannot mention any special soap. \\ e have not 
read the book to which you refer. 

Magie. —1. There is no sequel to the book you 
mention. 2. The song “ I had a message to 
send her ” is composed by Illumenthal; the words 
by Adelaide Proctor. 3. You write with a bad 
pen, and you ought to write copies daily, if you 
wish to improve your handwriting. Keep .a 
dictionary by you when writing a letter, as your 
spelling is so bad. The final “ e ” is dropped in the 
adverb truly, and in the active participle, as a 
general rule ; the exceptions are few, and should 
be learnt, and your grammar is at fault. We 
advise you to procure the “ Handbook of the Eng¬ 
lish Tongue ” by Angus, published by the Religious 
Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Andromeda. —1. The new postage stamps as now 
printed are very much cheapar than the old ones, 
and they have the advantage of a colour that is not 


of a poisonous nature. 2. St. Leonard was a 
hermit and confessor of the 5th century. 

Daisy .Christian. —You need only to refer to the 
table supplied in every book of Common Prayer to 
see that it is not “legal to marry your uncle.” 
Your own parents could have told you that, without 
having to refer to us; 

Mary.—Y ou should advertise for an appointment, if 
you wish to be an organist. Possibly you might 
meet with an advertisement in some musical pub¬ 
lication ; or the minister of the church you attend 
might make inquiries for you amongst his clerical 
friends. 

No. 7 will find directions for the colouring of Easter 
eggs amongst our answers to correspondents. 

Lilly and Jessie. —“ Erin-go-bragh ” is Irish, and 
signifies “ Erin I love thee.” 

Geraldine St. Maur. —We regret that we cannot 
supply you with addresses. Apply at some 
ecclesiastical furnishing shop. 

Ignoramus. —The “ Wandering Jew ” is by Eugene 
Sue ; and the best life of the First Napoleon was by 
his secretary, Bourienne. We do not give cither 
addresses or prices. . 

Turquoise.— We have given several answers to 
questions like yours. Your writing needs much 
improvement if you propose being a teacher your¬ 
self ; and you ’ should never subscribe yourself 
“ Y”rs, &c.” 

Pussy III. is referred to our correspondence for ad¬ 
vice as to removing ink stains from linen. 

Yite. —We regret to hear that your sister, being- 
unable to enlarge the design given, according 
to the simple process followed by all our com¬ 
petitors in the fancy work department, will not 
be able to enter the list this time. Perhaps, 
after a little practice, she will succeed in her efforts 
to compete on the next occasion. To win a prize 
must always be a matter of some difficult}'. 



Roses upon the cottage wall, 

When morn smiles young and fair, 
Seem like a silent angel’s call 
To rise for early prayer. 

Roses upon the cottage wall, 

When evensong draws nigh, 

Like Adoration seem to fall 
Beneath the calm blue sky. 

Roses within the sweet hedgerow 
Invite the youthful hand, 

Whilst older hearts more tender grow 
As deeds of love are planned. 

Roses within the dainty vase 
Beside the sick girl’s bed, 

Like faces loved, tnrough prison bars, 
An untold gladness shed. 

Roses upon the maiden’s cheek—• 

God ever keep them there !— 

Blush out the love she longs to speak, 
Yet trembles to declare. 

Roses around the young bride’s brow— 
The sweetest June may bring— 
Attest with joy the nuptial vow, 

Sealed with Hope’s signet ring. 

Roses, Wither lied y a pathway spread 
Beneath her untried feet; 

God send far hence that day we dread, 
When rose and thorn shall meet 1 

Roses, though fading, do not die, 

For e’en in death they live, 

And gently still to passers-by 
A soothing fragrance give. 

Roses ! June roses everywhere—• 

God’s love come down to earth, 

To crown, of all the year most fair, 

Our Rose Queen’s day of birth. 


JUNETTA. 

tl June is the month of roses.” 

Roses ! bright roses everywhere— 
God’s love come down to earth. 

He fain would have His children share 
These gems of floral birth. 






























ZARA: 


OR, MY 


GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

PAUL GETS A LETTER. 

The dining-room of the Vicarage looked 
pleasant and cheery as Paul entered it 
one wintry evening. The firelight fell 
brightly on gilt picture-frames and 
cornice, on warm carpet and crimson 
curtains, and, more than all, on a large 
easy-chair that looked cosily inviting by 
the fireside. 

Paul, a weary and an anxious man, 
flung himself into its capacious depths, 
and wondered where all the inmates of 
the house had vanished. 

But repose was the 
urgent requirement of 
the moment. He leaned 
back on the pillow and 
watched the fire sparkle 
and glisten between the 
bars. 

Not long rest was 
there for him. Josh 
opened the door with a 
silver tra}' in his hand, 
on which lay a letter. 

“ For you, sir.” 

“ Thank ycu. Where 
is everybody gone, 

Josh ?” 

“ Master is out at a 
vestry meeting in the 
parish. Miss Annis 
is in Master Fred’s 
room, reading aloud. 


She were reading when I carried 
up his tea, and she hasn’t stopped 
yet. I’d ha’ been hoarse as a crow if 
I’d been going on so long. Miss Keith 
was here in this room just now.” 

“ Not since I came in.” 

“She were here half-an-hour ago, 
when I brought in coals, playing with 
Frisk, the black kitten, and going into 
fits of laughter as she watched it run 
after its own tail, and she did say, 
sir, Fisk was the only thing in the 
house that had any fun in it,” added 
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Josh, with a grin, as he drew, the cur¬ 
tains and lit the gas. “ I think Miss 
Keith have gone down the garden, sir; 
for here’s the glass door on the latch,” 
was the lad’s surmise as he left the 
room. 

Paul set himself to examine his letter. 

It bore the Seabriglit post-mark, was 
directed in a sharp, angular woman’s 
hand, and inside were the written invec¬ 
tives of Selina White, milliner. It ran 
thus:— 

“ Sir,—I have been waiting and wait¬ 
ing in the hope of hearing of your 
nuptials with my young friend, Zara 
Meldicott Keith. I wrote to the dear 
girl inquiring the cause of delay, when— 
guess my ho&ror!—she tells me you are 
not even betrothed to her. Sir, this is 
not what I expected from you, not what 
Seabright expects from you. 

“ Why did you take the child from my 
protection ? You talked of the danger 
that might assail her as singer at a 
public 1 music hall ’—said she would 
be safer in London with your friends. 
Was this a mere subterfuge ? You 
are subjecting her to far greater cause 
for censure. Let Zara return to me 
at once, and go back to her old 
life, unless you can assure me that 
her marriage with you is arranged. 
Sir, I thought you a friend and trusted 
you. Why should you injure a poor 
orphan girl, whose only fortune is her 
good name? ” 

Paul read over the letter many times 
until he felt the little milliner had some 
excuse for her reproaches, that she had 
a right to push inquiries. Then he 
crumpled the epistle in his hands, thrust 
it between the bars, and brooded moodily 
over its contents as it vanished in white 
ashes and sparkles. 

“ Injure Zara!” muttered he, under 
his breath, “ I would not do so for 
worlds! My whole life has resolved 
itself into one overwhelming desire 
to do her service. Why am I so mis¬ 
judged ? 1 have sacrificed my true 

love—my own Annis. I have lost the 
friendship of my best friends, and yet, 
is still more required of me?” 

He decided on going into the garden 
to find Zara. Perhaps she also had 
heard from “ Selina White, milliner.” 

The large glass door opened down to 
the ground, and thus formed a private 
entrance to the vicarage gardens, and 
through this Paul made his exit. 

The moonlight slept on the gravelled 
paths, bringing out glimpses of pale 
light from the hard frost particles that 
crisped the grass and sprinkled the 
trees. 

Just such another moonlight evening 
as that on which he had first seen Zara. 
Then it was early autumn, and he 
watched her rambling along the Sea- 
bright sands, leaning on the protecting 
arm of Tom Woods, tenor singer of the 
“ music hall.” 

He had been troubled and perplexed 
about the girl then, but, alas ! now, the 
trouble had but grown deeper, more 
intensified. The perplexity had increased 
tenfold, and he could not .see his way out 
of the maze, look on whichever side he 
tnight. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

ONE STEP MORE. 



HE garden 
of the Vicar¬ 
age was long 
and . old- 
fashioned. 
It had been 
made the most of in 
a neighbourhood 
where land was 
almost fabulous in 
value. * The walls 
round it were high 
—the flower-beds 
narrow and stiff. 

In the middle— 
flanked round by 
standard rose trees, 
alternated with 
pedestals, on which 
stood terra - cotta 
vases, radiant with flowers in summer— 
was the now neglected croquet-ground. 
Some of the hoops still lay on the grass, 
reminders that pleasant hours had once 
been spent there, that happy faces and 
bright eyes had gathered round to enjoy 
the intricacies of the game. 

At the lower end of the garden were 
dwarf apple trees and espalier pear 
trees — the latter looking like bare, 
many-ribbed skeletons in the moonlight. 

In one corner, under a beech tree, 
stood a gaunt old summer-house made 
of rough branches and thatched with 
straw. There was a seat inside and a 
round table, both of rustic workmanship, 
and from this building Paul heard sounds 
of a clear voice executing an elaborate 
shake in a subdued tone. 

He looked in and saw Zara sitting 
there with the end of her red scarf 
thrown over her shoulders, her head 
resting against the rough back of the 
summer-house, her eyes fixed on the full 
moon, and her voice giving forth a 
crescendo run. 

She rose up hastily when she saw 
Paul. 


“ Why are you sitting out here in the 
frosty air, Zara ? You will catch your 
death of cold,” said he, reproachfully. 

“I don’t suppose I shall get any 
harm, Mr. Tench. I only came out to 
practise over some songs.” 

“Why should you run the risk of 
doing that ? ’ ’ 

“ I had a fancy for trying if I could 
remember a song or two, and I daren’t 
raise my voice so late as this in yonder 
great, gloomy house.” 

“Do you then find it so gloomy, my 
poor Zara?” 

“ Gloomy ! I should think I did. It’s 
fairly horrid! It’s enough to dash all the 
spirit out of one’s life.” 

“ I am sorry you think thus.” 

“How can I help thinking it ? You 
are out all day long. Miss Venn is 
mostly shut up in her brother’s room. 
The dear old vicar is only to be seen at 
rare intervals, and I can’t be always at 
my learning.” 

“I ought to have thought or this 
before, Zara.” 

| “ft is just like being in prison, only 


there isn’t any jailer,” added she in a 
pettish voice, and with a toss of her 
handsome head. 

“Your experience of London has dis¬ 
appointed you, I fear ? ” 

“ I haven’t had any experience of it 
at all. I might as well have been in the 
sandy and arid wastes of Sahara, about 
which Miss Glasson was holding forth 
-this morning. I never go anywhere 
except to church or down in the hateful 
district with Miss Venn, where the people 
are low and dirty, and impose on you at 
every turn. I detest districts, 1 ’ added 
she, impatiently. 

“ I am sorry you have found it so 
dull.” 

“ It was livelier at Seabright. Some¬ 
times I long for a run along the beach 
or—or a sight of the boards of the old 
music hall.” 

“Iam glad you have spoken to me 
thus, Zara.” 

“Are you? I thought you’d be 
awfully angry.” 

“I like to know your true opinions. 
Have you heard from Miss White ? ” 

“A few days ago. She wants me 
home again.” The girl held down her 
head, and a bright glow visible in the 
moonlight rushed to her face. 

“ Do you wish to go back ? ” 

“Not yet, at any rate.” 

“ / have had a letter from Miss White 
this evening.” 

“ Really ! Has she any news ? ” 

“ She suggests a plan by which most 
of what you complain maybe changed 
or removed.” 

“ How nice that would be !” 

“You will be able to go where you 
like, see what you like, and perhaps 
your experience of London may become 
more endurable. What do you wish 
most to see ? ” 

“ Everything. Theatres, concert- 
rooms, music halls, show places, public 
gardens, picture galleries, the parks, 
the streets, and Covent Garden Market. 
There are twenty more things, but I 
can’t think of them all at once,” said 
she, laughing merrily enough. 

“ You shall go to some of these places, 
but I must ask you a question first. 
Will you consent to the plan Miss 
White suggests ? ” 

“ You must tell me first what it is.” 
But she turned away her face, con¬ 
sciously, as she spoke. 

“ Can you not guess ? I could not let 
you go about London alone. You must 
have a protector. Will you give me the 
right to be your companion ? 

“ How, what do you mean, sir ?” 

“ Will you consent to be my wife, some 
day ? Do you think you could love me 
sufficiently, my child? Would the 
thought make you happier ? ” 

“ Sir, you frighten me. Why do you 
talk so solemnly about love ? ' ’ 

“ Is it not a solemn thing ? ” 

“ I always supposed it to be the very 
sunshine, the joy, the poetry of life, and 
should never understand it, if it came to 
me in doleful guise.” 

“ It comes to people in different moods 
I suppose. To me it seems to be a 
very serious subject. Will you consent, 
Zara?” 

She looked up at him quickly, fixed 
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her large lustrous eyes on his face for a 
moment, then turned, away. 

“Do you really wish me to consent, 
Mr. Paul?” 

“ Should I ask you if I did not? You 
know I take a deep interest in 3 r ou, 
and if my life, devoted to you, will 
add to your happiness, it shall be yours. 
You need not tell me in words, a pres¬ 
sure of your hand will be consent. Shall 
it be yes, Zara ? ” 

He grasped her fingers, there was a 
pressure for a moment, a slight trem¬ 
bling pressure, and then her hand lay 
chill and passively in his. 

“Thankyou, Zara, you shall not regret 
your confidence in me, and we will have 
a happy future together, I hope. Don’t 
turn your face away from me, child. 
You are not crying, surely ! This is a 
weakness 1 never expected from you. 
Be brave. We must talk of our future 
plans.” 

“Not to-night, Paul please; not to¬ 
night.” 

“Does your promise make you sad, 
Zara?” 

She turned her tearful eyes towards 
him, gave a quick smile, and moved 
away with a shiver. 

“Let us go indoors now; I think I 
have been out too long and have taken 
cold, and the air is so frosty,” said she, 
quickly. 

“ One more word. We must love 
one another, help one another, and 
bear with one another. That was our 
compact on Seabright sands, you recol- | 
lect.” 

“ We made no compact about loving 
one another,” added Zara, impassively. 

“ No, that has been added since, and 
will give a rich, deep glow of happiness 
to our compact, I hope.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Paul, I feel so unworthy of 
your love ! All the goodness, the gene¬ 
rosity comes from you, and I am a poor, 
weak, silly creature.” 

“Hush, hush, Zara! your love will 
make ample amends for all.” 

“ I never thought before how’ serious 
a thing it is to promise to love any one,” 
said she, trembling, “and I don’t pre¬ 
tend to understand it now.” 

“ It will all come in time,” replied 
Paul, encouragingly. 

He wrapped the red scarf closer round 
her shoulders, threw the end over her 
head like a hood, stooped down to look 
into her eyes, pressed her icy-cold lips, 
then drew her hand within his arm, and 
they walked slowly over the deserted 
croquet-ground towards the house. The 
frosty moonlight rested on their pale 
cheeks, and the crisp, ice-bound grass 
crunched and crackled at every' step 
they took. 

Paul paused outside the glass dining¬ 
room door, and pointed to a shadow 
reflected on the blind. 

“Annis is there; we will go in and 
tell her of our bethrothal.” 

“No, no, not yet, Paul; I could not 
bear it, and she might not be pleased. 
You can tell her } r ourself, if you choose, 
but I will not. I am going straight up 
to my own rooms, for I have a head¬ 
ache, and have taken cold, I think.” - 

“ Supper is ready,” urged Paul. 


“ I don’t care for supper, and I could 
not eat. Good night, Paul.” 

He tried to persuade her, but she broke 
away, her eyes flashing, her manner 
agitated. 

“ Good night, sweetheart, ” exclaimed 
she, standing a little distance away, 
laughing, and waving her hand. Then 
she darted up a flight of steps to the 
back door, and was speedily lost from 
view. 

Paul opened the dining-room door, 
thereby startling the vicar, who was 
seated at the supper table, carving some 
cold meat. 

“ Is that you, Paul ? You look like a 
moonlight spectre, stalking in from the 
garden at this hour. I" thought you 
were out in the town somewhere.” 

“ No, I came home early this evening. 
How does Fred reem ?” 

“No better, I am afraid, poor fellow! 
What will you take—some beef? ” 

“ Is Miss Keith coming in to supper?” 
asked Annis, presently. 

“ No ; she is gone to her room with a 
headache, or cold, or something of that 
nature. She told me to make an apology 
for her.” 

“Is there much the matter?” asked 
the vicar, with an air of interest. 

“ Not much, I believe.” Paul’s face 
reddened as he bent over his plate, and 
when he looked up he met Annis’s grave 
eyes fixed on him curiously. 

“ Is Miss Keith too ill to eat ? I will 
take a sandwich or two up to her room.” 

“ Indeed she does not want them. 
She told me distinctly she would not 
have any supper.” 

By and by the vicar laid down his 
knife and fork, and said he would go 
to have a chat with Fred before 
I prayers. 

Annis rose from the table at the same 
j moment, and was about to leave the 
I room ; but Paul went towards her quickly, 
and said in a voice he meant to be very 
firm, but failed— 

“ Don’t go away yet, Annis. I have 
something to tell you.” 

“What is it, Paul?” There was a 
troubled, questioning look in her sweet 
eyes. 

“I have asked Zara Keith to be my 
wife, and she has consented.” 

It had come at last—the event so 
expected, so dreaded. 

Annis drew herself up and tried to 
smile ; then saw how pale Paul had 
grown, and her smile died away to great 
sadness. How foolish and silly this all 
was ! 

If Paul and Zara were going to be 
married, surely they were doing so with 
open eyes, and knew what was best for 
themselves. 

She must crush down her emotions, 
hide the wild throbs her heart was giving, 
keep back the tears already brimming 
in her eyes. 

“ Won’t you congratulate me, Annis?” 
He did not raise his head. 

“ Of course, I congratulate you—if it 
makes you happy.” 

“You don’t blame me very much, do 
you ?” 

“ Why should I blame }mu, Paul ? 
This seems the natural result of the 
events of the last few months.” 


“ You expected it ?” 

“Certainly—most people did. Paul, 
I hope the choice you have made will 
bring you lasting good. May you both 
be happy in your lives here and happy 
in the life to come.” 

Her voice was failing. The effort she 
had made had not brought her the 
composure she needed, and she hurried 
to leave the room. 

But he caught her hand, bent over the 
trembling white fingers, and pressed his 
lips fervently on them. 

Annis drew her hand away with gentle 
dignity, turned to the door, so as not to 
meet his eyes, and said in a rapid 
manner— 

“ If I can help you in any way, don’t 
hesitate to ask me, Paul, my dear 
brother ! 

“Be kind to the poor girl for my 
sake.” 

“ I will—oh I will.” 

In another moment she had gone out 
of the room, and Paul stood alone, 
blaming himself that he had not given 
Annis more of his confidence, that he 
had not asked her to be his adviser, 
his counsellor. He hardly knew what he 
would have asked, but the opportunity 
had slipped past, and could never be 
recalled. 

{To be continued.) 
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MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 

Haydn, when lie sat down to compose, 
always dressed himself with the utmost 
care ; had his hair nicely powdered, and 
put on his best suit. Frederick II. had 
given him a diamond ring, and Haydn 
declared that if he happened to begin 
without it he could not summon a single 
idea. He could write only on the finest 
paper, and was as particular in forming 
his notes as if he had been engraving 
them on copper-plate. After all these 
minute preparations he began by choosing 
the theme of his subject, and fixing into 
what keys he wished to modulate it; and 
he, as it were, varied the action of his 
subject by imagining to himself the in¬ 
cidents of some little adventure or 
romance. 

Gluck, when he felt himself in a 
humour for composing, had his piano 
carried into a beautiful field, and thus 
enlivened his imagination. 

Sarti, a man of gloomy imagination, 
preferred the solemn stillness of a 
spacious room, dimly lighted by a single 
lamp. 

Cimarosa delighted in noise and mirth. 
Surrounded by a party of friends he com¬ 
posed his operas, and as the ideas 
presented themselves he seized and em¬ 
bodied them. 

Paisiello composed his “ Barbierre de 
Saviglia ” and “ La Molinara” in bed. 

Sacchini declared that he never could 
compose except his two favourite cats 
were sitting one on each shoulder. 
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WHEN I WAS A GIRL. 

“ Tell you about 
when I was a girl, 
my dears,” you say. 

Well, it is not 
(or, at any rate, it 
does not seem) so 
very long ago. Yet 
wliat changes in 
modes and customs 
and habits have 
come to pass. It 
does not strike one 
till the mind reverts, 
now and again, to 
some especial pecu¬ 
liarity. 

When I was a 
girl we wore our frocks off our shoulders and 
our arms bare. How odd it would seem to 
the Beatrices, Mauds, Ethels, and Louises of 
the present time, to adopt this style—in 
ordinary, you know, in the house, and all 
day long. 

“Keep your shoulder in your frock!” was 
the constant admonition; those unfortunate 
shoulders had such a habit of pushing off the 
top of the dress—low on one side, while the 
other would be unduly covered. More often than 
not the culpable shoulders would receive the 
chastisement. Our mothers believed in cor¬ 
poral punishment in those days, and no doubt 
the bate backs of the saucy young culprits 
were tempting. 

The Mauds and the Ethels were not in 
vogue when I was a girl. Betty, Jane, Maria, 
Amelia, Harriet, Caroline, were the cus¬ 
tomary names bestowed at birth. Char¬ 
lotte and Rose were favourites, Eliza by no 
means despised. Indeed, I should not be sur¬ 
prised if revolutions were to be effected in 
this direction ere long. We have really a 
surfeit of Victorias, Alices, and Ethels. I 
have had more than one servant named 

Blanche ; and, the other day, in a mews, I 
heard a very grimy little Beatrice summoned 
to take care of a no less grubby Albert 
Victor. The Bettys and Jennys, and Rosies 
of other days will have a turn again, 

it strikes me, ere 
long. 

How disgusted 
you would be, this 
Christmas time, if 
you had to stow 
away yourself and 
your pretty muslins 
and sashes, when 
going to an even¬ 
ing party in one 
of those dreadful 
conveyances which 
took the place of 
cabs when I was a 
girl. 

Oh! the horror 
of the stuffy, bad 
smelling, damp, 
rattling old dilapi¬ 
dated box upon 
wheels, in which, 
however, some of 
the most delightful 
visions of my child¬ 
hood were conjured 
up. The very sound 
of the howid old 
machine, with its 
clattering windows 
and the steps that 
let down with a 
bang, was a sign 
that something un¬ 
usual was a-foot; 
and the many-caped husky-voiced driverwas, to 
our eyes, a harbinger of delight, as we antici* 
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pated the pleasure of 
an evening spent with 
our cousins in the 
remote region of 
Kentish Town or 
Hampstead. 

For you see, dears, 
when I was a girl a 
little of everything 
went a long way. 
We did not live so 
fast. Folks, old and 
young, were con¬ 
tented with smaller 


pleasures, and things which would seem to 
you all very small matters for rejoicing over 
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were with us the ultimatum of our desires. 

I am not going to maunder, and say the old 
times were the only ones worth living in. 



There are many benefits and comforts which 
science has obtained for us that we are doubt¬ 


less the better for : 
but we knew nothing 
of these, and I do 
believe we made more 
of what we had, and, 
as I say, made a little 
go a great way. 

Why, the visit to 
Hampstead was a 
journey in those 
days. There was no 
express train to whirl 
you away from the j 
City in less than an 
hour—not permitring 
you to make acquaintance with any of the 
interesting objects on your road. These in 
themselves made part of the pleasure to us, 
as we travelled leisurely along in the stage 
(perhaps on it, if fine weather tempted us, 
with a kindly protecting arm about us), and 
listened to a hundred pleasant anecdotes and 
little scraps of traditionary tale or local history, 
which ever after associated themselves in our 



minds with that happy day and its pleasures. 

When I was a girl there were cupboards 
and window seats. It is not possible you can 
any of you know the delight to be yielded by 
these treasure stores. 

Many of you very likely do not know what I 
mean even by a window seat. It was the recess 
formed under the window by the thickness of 
the walls (which were very thick in those days), 
and these, being fitted with lids and locks, 
made capital lockers or box-like receptacles to' 
stow away all sorts of miscellaneous articles. 

Fancy the pleasure of rummaging out one of 
these on a wet day or a snowy morning, diving 
into the depths of a cupboard of which the 
key. had been coaxed from mother. It was 
“mother” and “father” in those days. Papa 
and mamma were. French, and as such to be 
avoided. We did not run after foreign 
manners and customs when I was a girl. 

But to my cupboard and its secrets. The 
pieces of embroidery, stiff with gold and silver 
thread, the long-fo-rgotten sampler of some 
aunt in her girlhood—all tent stitch and her¬ 
ring-bone and wonderful pre-Raphaelite cot¬ 
tages and trees; the black and gold shades 
of grandfather in wig and tasseled Hessians ; 
the brocade silk petticoat, which veritably 
stood alone; the mighty hanks of thread, of 
all colours, and tangled skeins of crewel; the 
spencer and poke bonnet mother wore when 
she was a girl, in which we would array our¬ 
selves, with shrieks of laughter; the port¬ 
folios of col¬ 
oured prints 
/8-S 0 and caricatures 
of celebrities 
long since de¬ 
parted. 

Then the 
bag of pieces; 
this last, what 
a windfall for 
the patch- 
work ! Also 
we believed in 
our dolls. I 
know some of 
you, darlings, 
have higher 
ambition now. 
There are 
classes, and 
colleges, and 
curriculums 
(which should 
end ini, I fancy) 
and examina¬ 
tions and de¬ 
grees and what 
not. 

Well, dear girls, I hope you are the 
better for them all. Happier you cannot be 
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than we were, 
sitting, often 
cross - legged, 
I fear, in our 
dear window 
seat, with our 
dolls and our 
patchwork. 
We read our 
Rollin and 
our Cham- 
baud too, 
mind you, and 
could do a 
rule-of-three 
sum with the 
best of you. 

But we 
were not 
above a game 
of hide-and- 
seek, or trap- 
bat and ball, 
or follow-my- 
leader. I am 

not talking of babies. We were children, you 
know, till we were fifteen; wore our pinafores 
and our arms and necks bare; and were 
slapped, too, soundly often, as I have said, 
tiii we were seventeen. And we were “girls” 
till twenty. 

We had no croquet, no Badminton, no rinks, 
no Girl’s Own Paper, no sewing machines, 
no female “colleges,” no lady “professors.” 
But we were very happy. 

For one thing, when I was a girl, we saw 
more of our parents. Our fathers lived nearer 
their business ; they could not run to and fro 
to London so easily. There was less visiting, 
more home life ; so our mothers were with -us 
more. 

I fancy the presence of the cupboard tells a 
good deal. These were all over the house. 
They pervaded it. In every room they were 
to be found—book closets, china closets, store 
closets, china cupboards, corner cupboards. 
They had strong locks, and bright finger plates 
on the doors; and within, such stores of good 
things ! Our mothers were not above looking 
to all domestic matters. You see shops were 
few and far between ; every house had to pro¬ 
vide its own supply to some extent. House¬ 
keeping was a reality and a thing to study in 
those days. 

I sometimes wonder whether the girls of to¬ 
day fare as wholesomely, on the productions of 
Messrs. Mixum and Pestum, as we did in my 
time, on the home-made stores of those dear 
old cupboards, whose very aroma seems again 

to fill the 
air, as it did 
when a cer¬ 
tain jingle 
of keys an¬ 
nounced to 
us that 
mother was 
at the store 
closet; and 
what a rush 
followed to 
get a glimpse 
into the 
mysteriously 
dim recesses 
and their 
hidden trea¬ 
sures ! 

When I 
was a girl 
caps were 
believed in. 
Not the 
pretty little 
knots of rib- 
bonand lace which have lately come into fashion, 
but real structures, built up of net, blonde, 
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you received one from some absent friend it 
cost you at least a shilling. Fancy that! 
having to pay a shilling to the postman every 
time you get a letter now ! 

Of course it followed that people did not 
write unless they had something worth saying. 
So when one did receive a letter one knew it 
meant real news, and we were eager in pro¬ 
portion. A letter then was composed of a 
large thick sheet of paper, written closely 
upon every one of its four pages, hardly room 
left for the address. We had no envelopes, 
the letter was sealed with red wax and a fine 
seal. We girls used to beg seals off the 
letters, and save them up, just as some of you 
save up used postage stamps nowadays. 

Perhaps you would fancy, dear girls, that 
the days were slow, that time hung heavy on 
our hands. Indeed it never did. We had 
our own little interests, small you may think 
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gauze ribbon, and flowers, sometimes 
feathers. Not unfrequently they cost 
a guinea apiece ; they were worn by 
all married ladies, who, besides, how¬ 
ever good and plentiful their own 
hair might be, wore fronts. These 
were a sort of half scalp, parted in 
the middle, with bunches of curls on 
each side, and tied about mid-way on 
the ton of the head, the separation 
being hidden by the cap. 

These fronts, of course, required 
to be curled constantly, and they 
were sent to and from the hair¬ 
dresser’s in small oblong boxes, of 
dark-spotted bluish paper. Some 
notable ladies dressed their own 
fronts, which were papered up and 
baked in the oven. Great was the 
mourning and scolding consequent 
on the singeing, which would often¬ 
times result from forgetfulness of the 


maid servant who had been charged with 
the care of the precious scalp. 

Babies never appeared in public with¬ 
out their caps. Pretty little frills of lace 
the borders were, with tiny blue or white 
satin bows between. Certainly these did 
set off the dimpled tiny faces to the best 
advantage. 

There was one sight most exciting and 
attractive to us when I was a girl, which 
you, dears, are not likely ever to see, even 
though Fashion, in the turning of Time’s 
hour-glass, does bring round many old 
customs to be new again. 

I mean the starting of the mail coaches 
at eight o’clock every evening from the 
General Post Office—His Majesty’s mails. 
It was the “King” then; you cannot re¬ 
member the time when it was not always 
“ Her Majesty,” can you ? 

They used to come down the road, at a 
fine, dashing pace, the four horses tossing 
their heads proudly, the coachman and guard 
in their scarlet coats, the hom sounding, and 
everyone running to doors and windows to 
see them pass. It was quite an event, at 
least to us children. 


EVENING DRESS— now. 


-- In those days,, .you.see, a letter was an I them, but they were nearer home, and vciy 
event. People did not prepay them, and when I dear! 
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Our friends could not run away so easily, 
people changed their residences seldom, so 
we saw more of each other as neighbours. 
This word, once signifying a great deal, has 
lost much of its force and meaning of late 
years. 

Our servants stayed longer, and we grew 
fond of them, and" they of us. Each one 
depended more on the other, I fancy, for 
comfort, convenience, and happiness. So, 
perhaps, there was more homeliness, more 
unity. 

But you must not fancy, dear girls, that 
I am making less of the times you live in. I 
know how very precious many of you are in 
your home circles ; and, perhaps, some day in 
the future you may be looking back, with 
yearning hearts, to the time when you were 
girls. 



SEEMING. 


The rising* and the setting sun, 

How grand a theme to think upon! 

Type of strength and type of duty, 

Of beneficence and beauty. 

And yet the bright and gorgeous sun 
But seems his giant course to run ; 

He seems to set, he seems to rise, 

He seems to move before our eyes. 

This earth again, that’s firm as rock 
(So firm it seems to fear no shock), 

Spins like a top, and darts through space, 
As if it ran a headlong race. 

And as it greets the orb of day, 

Or turns its shadowed face away, 

It is the sun that seems to rise, 

Then seems to set—to mortal eyes. 


MARY CARPENTER. 
(Excellent Women.— III.) 



F any of our 
readers de¬ 
sire to know 
how much 
it is possible 
for a woman 
to do by self- 
devotion to 
the noble 
work of 
helping the 
poor, the ig¬ 
norant and 
the wretched, 
they should 
read the life of 
Mary Carpen¬ 
ter. For nearly fifty 
years this brave and 
gentle soul gave all 
the energies of a pure 
and cultivated mind, 
a loving heart, and 
a dauntless patience, both to personal super¬ 
intendence of the details of schools, reforma¬ 


tories, refuges, and prisons, and to the public 
discussion and organisation of great national 
schemes for alleviating distress, promoting edu¬ 
cation, and succouring the most degraded of her 
fellow-creatures. Not only in England, where 
she was in constant communication with the 
Government, and where her wise counsel was 
sought by statesmen who desired to establish 
schools and to prevent crime, but in the chief 
countries of Europe, in America, where she 
was known as a powerful and fervent oppo¬ 
nent to slavery ; and in India, where in 
her latter days she succeeded in establish¬ 
ing normal schools for native girls, her 
name was mentioned with reverence and 
love. 

Our Queen received her as a friend, and on 
one occasion presented her with a copy of 
“ Our Life in the Highlands,” the book 
written by Her Majesty. Inside the cover 
was to be seen “ To Maiy Carpenter from 
Victoria R.” The Princess Alice had already 
become her associate, and had written, ac¬ 
knowledging the improvement she experienced 
in her society. 

The extent and variety of this gentle 
woman’s work was marvellous, for even while 
she had still to preside over her refuges and 
reformatories she was writing books and 
pamphlets on the question of free industrial 
schools, prison discipline, the training of 
neglected children, and was addressing public 
meetings on these and other subjects in which 
she was earnestly interested. Her correspond¬ 
ence was so extensive that it would have made 
an ordinary person’s occupation, and she had 
numbers of visits to pay and to receive, 
yet she found time to cultivate close and dear 
friendships, to establish a sweet personal 
influence over the boys and girls whom she 
had helped to rescue and to reform ; and to 
snatch occasional hours of delight, cither 
while drawing and sketching (in which she was 
remarkably proficient), or by writing sonnets 
an l verses, some of which have been published, 
and in which she seemed to find fitting ex¬ 
pression for the tenderness and spirituality of 
her inmost thoughts. It was this true womanly 
gentleness and purity of soul which distin¬ 
guished Mary Carpenter, and was the source 
alike of her marvellous endurance, her untiring 
zeal, and her remarkable success. No one can 
look even at the portrait, which we are allowed 
to copy from her published Memoirs,* without 
seeing in the lofty brow, the penetrating yet 
kindly eyes, and the firm but sensitive mouth, 
how truly feminine she was, although she under¬ 
took work which required strenuous exertion, 
and frequently brought her into contact yvith 
repulsive details. Her love for children was 
deep and practical, and when, by the death of 
her mother and afterwards of her dear sister 
Anna, she was left much alone, this maiden 
lady, who had already been entitled “Mother” 
by many women and children both here and 
in India, adopted two little Hindu boys 
to be her particular charge. She had pre¬ 
viously taken and cherished an English 
girl who had grown to womanhood under 
her care, and the two orphans received 
from her friends in the far East would have 
grown up under her gentle tutelage had she 
been spared, but after a life of constant care 
for others she passed quietly away one even¬ 
ing soon after her seventieth birthday. At 
her funeral, amidst the large assembly who 
truly mourned her loss, the two little dark¬ 
faced lads stood, hand-in-hand, weeping— 
weeping bitterly. 

It is well to note among the characteristics 
of Mary Carpenter that even the smaller 
feminine traits were not wanting. When an 
elderly woman, and preparing for her first 
journey to India, she writes to her brother a 


e “The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter.” By 
J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 


letter full of fervour about the mission which 
she had so long been hoping to accomplish, 
and in a half humorous manner says, “ I feel 
some female weakness in looking at my things 
all getting ready and looking nice;” and on 
another occasion she remarks on the elegance 
of the lace worn by a lady at some meeting. 
With the simplicity of life and manner, she 
had artistic and delicate tastes, and her study 
was full of memorials of places she had visited, 
or, what was of more interest to her still, of 
people she had loved, and the anniversaries 
of whose lives or deaths were marked by some 
special object, and also by fervent and prayer¬ 
ful remembrance. 

Mary Carpenter was born at Exeter on the 
3rd of April, 1807, and was the eldest of five 
children, two sisters and three brothers. Both 
her mother and her father, Dr. Lant Car¬ 
penter, were of old Nonconformist families, 
and belonged to a section of dissenters, the 
members of which, while they decline to sub¬ 
scribe to the central doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity, appear in some cases to do so from 
misconception of Scriptural truth. We con¬ 
clude that this was to some extent true 
of Mary Carpenter, whose early associations 
with a different teaching could not prevent 
her possessing much of that spirit which is 
known as Evangelical. In this country and 
in this age there is a diffusion of gospel light, 
by which many are unconsciously influenced 
who, nominally, do not receive certain dis¬ 
tinctive truths of the Christian faith. Dr. 
Carpenter, her father, was an earnest and 
devout man, and Mrs. Carpenter was a woman 
of earnest piety, whose habit of rigid self- 
examination was to some extent repeated in 
her eldest daughter, whose occasional diary 
and. the prayers and reflections which she 
wrote for her own private record of her 
spiritual life show an almost painful sensitive¬ 
ness, which, in a less laborious and sacrificing 
life, might have resulted in an unhealthy self- 
consciousness. But the Carpenter family had 
plenty to do after their removal to Bristol, 
which happened when Mary was ten years 
old. Her father then became one of the 
ministers of Lewin’s Mead meeting, and at 
once began to extend his work in a lecture 
room adjoining the chapel by the establish¬ 
ment of a Sunday-school and by aiding 
the formation of a literary and philosophical 
institution. 

Dr. Carpenter’s house, where he had some 
youths as pupils, was a centre of intelligence 
and Christian culture; and even at an early 
age his daughter Mary entered with delight 
into studies which included Latin, Greek, mathe¬ 
matics, and the elements of physical science 
and natural history. In 1820 Mary and Anna 
were, as their mother said, “ two complete, 
schoolboys,” and each had been at the head 
of their respective classes. “ Mary has very 
great influence among the boys, and, with her 
gentle voice and mild but firm expostulation, 
can maintain an astonishing degree of order 
amongst them.” On an occasion when her 
father was ill she was able to carry on many 
of the lessons. One of the schoolfellows who 
then assisted her was James Martineau—now 
the Rev. James Martineau, D.D.—who says : 
“I well remember the kind of respectful 
wonder with which, coming from free and 
easy ways with my sisters, I was inspired to¬ 
wards the sedate little girl of twelve who 
looked at you so steadily and always spoke 
like a book; so that in talking to her what 
you meant for sense seemed to turn into non¬ 
sense on the way. There were traces on that 
grave young face, if my memory does not 
mislead me, of an inward conflict for ascen¬ 
dency between the anxious vigilance of a scru¬ 
pulous conscience and the trustful reverence 
of a filial heart, tender alike to the father on 
earth and the Father in heaven.” This was 
she who long afterwards, on December 31st, 
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1836, wrote—“ It is my earnest and greatest 
desire, if God sees it well in His own 
good time that it should be so, to devote my 
life to the blessed employment of aiding the 
poor and destitute. I feel sure that I should 
most cheerfully give up for this all other 
employments and pursuits; but, as in all 
tilings”, so in this, I must wait for the pointing 
of His Providence.” But by this time she had 
entered into the work, aided by her mother 
and sister. In 1835 a society was formed for 
visiting the homes of the poor, a system of 
district visiting was organised, and Mary 
Carpenter was most active in seeking the 
worst cases. Two or three years later, in 
the gallery of the chapel, she could look up 
and see families decently clad, with their 
fathers, whom she had rescued from the 
lowest state of misery by reclaiming them 
from intemperance and bringing them to 
the house of prayer. But she ardently 
desired to establish a domestic mission to 
the poor similar to that which had been 
founded in Boston in the United 
States of America. It was not till 
1838 that this was commenced, and 
in 1834 and 1835 she had lost some 
of her young friends by death, and 
she herself regarded death as so little 
to be dreaded that she fell into a 
strange kind of melancholy, which 
found expression in verse, where, 
rising again to her thoughts of active 
duty, she wrote :— 

“ Live in the power of an eternal life! 

’Twas thus the Saviour, dwelling 
still on earth, 

O’ercame its cares and sorrows, toil 
and strife, 

And thus His followers of the 
second birth, 

To whom immortal hopes and joys 
are given, 

Fear not to die: 

The holy ties of earth can ne’er be 
riven ; 

For soon, on high, 

The ransomed shall with Christ par¬ 
take their purer bliss in heaven. ” 


' 

We have not space to tell of hert 1 
many ways of benevolent activity, | 
but the part she took in the Ragged ! 
School movement must not be passed 
over. In 1846 she opened a school 
at Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. Early 
in 1847 two hundred of the lowest 
and most lawless children assem¬ 
bled there, and by the end of 1848 
live hundred children had passed through the 
school, and the Government inspector declared 
that he did not know of any other ragged 
school where there was so large an amount of 
intellect and well-directed effort exerted to 
raise the school, to train up self-acting beings. 
But Mary Carpenter was an experienced, an 
interesting, a loving teacher. She could go 
alone into the courts and alleys, and straying 
children, even the rudest boys, would obey her 
beckoning hand. She delighted in unfolding 
the Gospel stoiy. “A truly happy evening 
with my class” (of poor youths), she writes 
at the close of one Good Friday—“ who were 
with me far nearly two hours dwelling on the 
scenes of the last clay of the Saviour’s mortal 
life, without appearing in the least wearied. 
Indeed I had to make no effort to control 
them or to keep up their attention.” 

Is it any wonder tbat for years she received 
messages and had frequent meetings with men 
and women, some of them prosperous and 
many of them happy, whom as youths she 
had helped to rescue and to save ? 

“I have always treated my class with 
courtesy,” she wrote, “and have always 
received from them respectful courtesy in 
return. Although some of them have been in 


prison, and I have have seen many in the 
lowest condition in the streets, yet there is 
now little in their deportment when in class 
to remind one that they are not intelligent 
scholars in an ordinary Sunday-school. I 
have never but once heard a vulgar word, 
and then there was a cry of 4 Shame ! ’ from 
the others.” Her book on Ragged Schools 
was received, as it deserved to be received, 
with great attention, and opened up that 
correspondence which -was afterwards to lead 
to Sttcn great results in enforcing on the atten¬ 
tion of the Government the need of a national 
system of education for the children of the 
poor. But her care was still for the most 
neglected part of the population, for the 
children who had been committed to prison, 
or who were likely to become criminals if no¬ 
body took them in hand. Even places like 
her Ragged Schools, which containedpro visions 
for lodging vagrant destitute boys, and were 
made to represent a system of education and 
elevating influences, in which pleasant play¬ 


grounds were not forgotten, were inadequate 
to deal with the great need ; and in her book 
on Reformatory Schools, finished in 1851, 
she advocated the establishment of Free Day 
Schools, Feeding Industrial Schools, and Re¬ 
formatory Schools, to take the place of prisons. 
Such a school as the latter, and with it a 
“farm,” on which the children worked, she 
herself founded at Kingswood, near Bristol; 
and to the work of this and the Ragged 
School and her classes she devoted herself, 
with intervals, during which she was engaged 
in public appeals, correspondence, and the 
promotion of other great efforts for the benefit 
of women and children. Another building, 
known as Red Lodge, was afterwards purchased 
by the aid of her friend, Lady Byron, and to j 
this the girls were removed from Kingswood, 
where the boys remained. Some time after 
the establishment of this school, she writes in 
her journal, “ Some trouble in reconciling 
feuds rankling in the minds of some of the 
younger ones, but succeeded at last. When 
harbouring bad feelings they never venture to 
kiss me.” 

The death of her mother in 1856, and 
afterwards of her good and dear friend, Lady 
I Byron, brought much gloom and darkness 


into her life, but her faith and trust were 
bright, and her work was resumed. She had 
then entered into the question of convict life, 
and the necessity for a better regulation of 
prisons and the punishment of criminals—a 
subject which she pursued with her usual 
strong good sense and unwearied patience. 
But she was weary, and had been looking with 
longing eyes to India, where she desired to 
establish native schools for girls. 

For the narrative of her first visit to the 
East, in 1866, when above sixty years of ^ge, 
and of her subsequent visit's” to India and 
to America, as well as the busy work at 
home in her later years, we must refer to the 
volume in which her life is recorded. 

Another deep sorrow had befallen her in 
the death of her beloved sister Anna (Mrs. 
Herbert Thomas), and again her sensitive 
nature was borne down by grief, which only her 
enduring faith and trust relieved. In writing, 
at the close of the following year, 1873, in her 
journal, dated Dec. 31st, almost the closing 
words are, “ May all pride and self¬ 
esteem be fused in the love of 
Christ, my Lord. May the spirits 
of the blessed ones, last and tender- 
est memory, my darling Anna—art 
thou near me, my Anna?” 

The death of her brother in 
America was the next link which 
drew her nearer to the heavenly 
kingdom. On the 16th of July she 
proposed to visit her elder brother, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in London. 
In the evening she met a friend in 
the street near her own house, and 
had a conversation on topics of public 
interest. She entered the house, and 
went into her quiet study where she 
wrote to a later hour than usual, 
exchanged the usual nightly greeting 
with her adopted daughter, and with 
her gentle smile lay down to rest, and 
found it in the life eternal. On Thurs¬ 
day, the 19th of June, her body was 
laid beside those of her sister and her 
mother in the cemetery of Arno’s 
Vale. Of herself she had once said, 
“There is a verse in the Prophecies, 
‘I have given thee children whom 
thou hast not borne,’ and the motherly 
love of my heart has been given to 
many who have never known before a 
mother’s love, and I have thanked 
God for it.” It was surely fitting 
that the memorial of such a life 
in Bristol Cathedral should be in¬ 
scribed with words written by 
Dr. Martineau, who so well knew her worth 
and work, “ Sacred to the memory of Mary 
Carpenter, foremost among the founders of 
reformatory and industrial schools in this city 
and realm. Neither the claims of private 
duty nor the tastes of a cultured mind could 
withdraw her compassionate eye from the un¬ 
cared-for children of the streets. Loving them 
while yet unlovely, she so formed them to the 
fair and good as to inspire others with her 
faith and hope, and thus led the way to a 
national system of moral rescue and preventive 
discipline. Taking also to heart the grievous 
lot of Oriental women, in the last decade of 
her life she, four times, went to India, and 
awakened an active interest in their education 
and training for serious duties. No human 
ill escaped her pity or cast down her trust; 
with true self-sacrifice she followed in the 
train of Christ to seek and to save that which 
was lost, and bring it home to the Father in 
Heaven. Desiring to extend her work of pity 
and love, many who honoured her have insti¬ 
tuted in her name some homes for the houseless 
young, and now complete their tribute of 
affection by erecting this memorial. 

“ Born at Exeter, April 3rd, 1807. 

“Died at Bristol, June 15th, 1877.” 
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Lust verse. 




2 

From the windy mountain-side, 
Wooded glen and ferny hollow, 
Where the fawns at noonday hide, 
Fearlessly they come and follow, 
When her voice comes o’er the lea 
“ Follow, follow, follow me.” 


3 

Timid, gentle-eyed, and slim, 

Lightly from their couch of heather, 
Beautiful and fleet of limb, 

Fearlessly they come and gather, 
When they hear upon the lea— 

“ Follow, follow, follow me.” 


4 

When she comes adown the dell, 

With her sheaves of dainty laden, 
Tis a form they know full well; 

And they love the Highland maiden 
When she sings across the lea— 

“ Follow, follow, follow me.” 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNiEAUS BANKS, 
Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 

ESBA’S letter 
created no 
small stir. 
There was an 
intense feeling 
of thankful¬ 
ness that the 
silence was 
broken, and 
the whereabouts of the 
girls known, but that 
was considerably modi¬ 
fied by thecircumstances 
attending their removal, 
and the longmilesplaced 
as barriers against free intercourse. Then 
Hesba’s recognition of Dinah Smart, 
first at Crewe and later at Euston, set 
conjecture afoot and threw open the 
gates of discussion. And as the kind 
old lady read of Hesba’s inability to 
send her letter to post for lack of a 
stamp, or a penny to buy one, she broke 
down, and, in a choking voice, said, “ I 
never expected a grandchild of mine 
would come to such a pass ? I would 
have taken care they had pocket-money 
if I had only known they were kept 
without. It was poor dear Fanny’s 
fault that I did not know. If she had 
not talked to the girl of my narrow in¬ 
come Hesba would not have been too 
delicate to tell me. Nay, I might have 
had the girls safe under my own roof 
now. But if that heart-ache’s past 
remedy, pocket - ache is not. I’ll 
see she is not short of a postage-stamp. 
I suppose she would have had no paper 
either if the desk I gave her last birth¬ 
day had not been well filled. I am glad 
I had the sense to stock Mercy with 
drawing materials at the same time, or 
the clear child’s chief delight would be 
gone. And what sort of a place is this 
Bloomsbury Square the shabby fellow 
has taken my darlings to, I should like 
to know ? ” 

“Mak* yer mind easy on that score, 
Mrs. Stapleton,” quoth Mr. Forsyth, 
who had made sundry visits to London 
over the publication of his medical works, 
“ Robert Mason maun aye have a big 
house an’ fine furniture to show off; let 
him pinch and screw in the pockets an’ 
pantries oot o’ sight as he wull. They 
are a’ tall braw hooses in Bloomsbury 
Square, (for, by-the-bye, the kitchens 
are in th’ cellars underground, and 
canna be healthy or light), an’ there’s 
a town gairden railed off in the centre 
o’ the square, with a statue as black 
as ink keepin’ guard ower its respecta¬ 
bility. An’ its no for savin he’ll be 
keepin’ the lassies short, or he wad hae 
saved himsel’ the cost o’ their mainte¬ 
nance a’thegether, I’m thinking. He’s 
no just minded to gie the lassies th’ 
means o’ rinnin awa, or writin letters to 
their friends. An’ if yetak’ my advice, 
ye winna send Hesba mair than a few 
stamps till ye’re sairtain whose hands 
they’ll fa’ intil.” 

Grandma Stapleton shook her head, as 


if she fancied the canny Scot over¬ 
cautious, but she thought otherwise 
when her epistle to Miss Stapleton, 
stamps and money order included, came 
back to her through the dead letter 
office, marked “ not known.” It was 
another addition to her fund of per¬ 
plexity. 

Meanwhile Hesba and Mercy were 
equally anxious for news from Woodside, 
and when days multiplied themselves 
into weeks without bringing any other 
answer than “No, miss,” to the daily 
inquiry, “ Any letters for me ? ” the for¬ 
mer grew especially uneasy. 

It was Mercy who put an end to this 
state of things. 

A few leaves clung persistently to the 
trees in the enclosure, but October had 
scarcely a gleam of sunshine left to show 
how grimy and dingy they were, for the 
month began to look awfully like No¬ 
vember. Jemima, the maid who waited 
on them, was bringing in their luncheon 
tray. Just then the postman’s sharp 
rat-tat drew Mercy to one of the win¬ 
dows of their first floor sitting-room, 
whence she could watch him make the 
circuit of the square. “ Dear me ! ” she 
cried, as he passed the door, “It is 
very'- strange Grandma Stapleton does 
not write to us.” 

“Stapleton!” echoed the 3 r oung wo¬ 
man,- in surprise. “A letter did come 
for a Miss Stapleton two or three weeks 
ago, but we didn’t take it in. That 
would not be for you, Miss, would it ? ” 

“Of course it would,” answered 
Hesba, provoked at what she consi¬ 
dered Jemima’s stupidity. “ For whom 
else could it be ? ” 

“Well, miss,” replied the maid, 
apologetically, “Mr. Mason said as if 
any letters came for his daughter they 
was to be given to him, so we thought, 
to be sure, your name must be Mason 
too. There was Mason on all your lug¬ 
gage, miss.” 

“ Mr. Mason is only my stepfather,” 
explained Hesba. “ My name is 
Stapleton ; and I shall expect to receive 
my own letters,” added she, with quiet 
decision. 

“ I say, Hesba ; do you think Jemima 
let it slip out on purpose about Mr. 
Mason wanting your letters ? She must 
have known our names,” said Mercy, 
when the girl was gone. 

“ Perhaps not, my dear. He never 
speaks of us except as Miss Hesba or 
Miss Mercy, or my daughters; and 
Mr. Capper has taken the liberty to 
call us by our Christian names since we 
came to London.” 

“And I saw that Mr. Mason’s name 
ivas on all our luggage.” 

“ Well, my dear, that does not matter 
now. I must hurry over luncheon, at 
the risk of indigestion, to get an ex¬ 
planation off to grandma by this after¬ 
noon’s post.” 

Hesba had a rapid flow of words, and 
wrote a bold, clear hand. As her pen 
flew over the paper she was unaware 
that Mercy, at the side table, was as 
busy with her pencil, until she folded 
her letter and began to address an 
envelope. 

“ You can put that inside for grandma. 
Tell her it is my letter.” 


“Well, Mercy, you have really made 
a capital likeness. Grandma will be as 
much pleased with your letter as with 
mine,” and Hesba pressed a hasty kiss 
on the other’s cheek. 

Mercy’s “letter” was just an im¬ 
promptu portrait of Flesba at her desk, 
by no means wanting in spirit or in 
ability. 

“And what have you said to grand¬ 
ma ? ” was Mercy’s inquiry as they were 
hastening across the square to the 
district post-office in Holborn, close at 
hand. 

“Oh, I have told her to send her 
letters to the. post-office in future; that 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Capper go into the 
City every morning now, and that we 
think he has an office there, and that 
Mr. Capper let out that his uncle will 
look for a house in the spring, so there 
can be no intention of going back to 
Liverpool. And I told her of the plea¬ 
sant hours we spent in the Museum, of 
the friendship you had struck up with 
MissAgnewin the student’s gallery, and 
of my interview with the secretary of the 
Ladies’ Medical College in Fitzroy- 
square. And. I asked grandma if some¬ 
thing could not be done with that bit of 
property at Birkenhead, so as to realise 
funds to give you an art education and 
me a medical one.” 

“Oh, Hesba! did you say that?” 
and Mercy clasped her hands together, 
well pleased. 

The unstamped letter went into the 
box, the pair turned back, and Hesba 
resumed, “Yes, Mercy, I did. I know 
dear unselfish grandma would find the 
means herself for anything to benefit 
either of us ; but I do not think she can 
afford to do it without making personal 
sacrifices neither you nor 1 would be 
willing to accept. And though I do not 
exactly feel dependent on Mr. Mason 
whilst he holds money that should be 
dear Brian’s, he has a way of making 
our obligation palpable to others 
which rouses anything but a proper 
spirit in my breast. And he opens his 
purse-strings so reluctantly when our 
wardrobes need replenishing, that I am 
not sure he will not close it altogether 
some day, and leave us both to shift for 
ourselves.” 

“ I know he has been tired of keeping 
me fora very long while,” interjected 
Mercy, with a desponding sigh. 

“ Well, Mercy, dear,” and Hesba 
gave the younger one’s hand a reas¬ 
suring pressure as they took another turn 
round the square, “All we can do is 
to make ourselves independent of Mr. 
Mason as speedily as possible. You 
know what Miss Agnew thinks of your 
artistic talent. She calls it ‘genius,’ but 
that is a very delusive word. George 
Stephenson, the great self-taught rail¬ 
way engineer, said, ‘Genius is nothing 
more than Perseverance I Persever¬ 
ance f Pe7‘severancc / ’ and so, dear 
Mercy, if you apply his lever to your 
undeveloped talent, it may have all the 
force of genius ; and as I have an 
undoubted vocation for physic, who 
knows but perseverance may find both 
of us bread and cheese, and postage 
stamps besides, whenever Mr. Mason 
gets tired of keeping us both and turns 
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us out, or we get tired of him and turn 
ourselves out ?” 

“Turn ourselves out!” Mercy re¬ 
peated ; “ that is not very likely ! ” and 
she laughed heartily, as if wonderfully 
tickled by the idea. 

“ I’m not so sure of that,” responded 
Hesba. “ If my chain galls me over¬ 
much, I think it more than probable I 
shall break it.” And, the lightness of 
her former speech gone, she seemed to 
tread the ground with a firmer foot as 
t he words left her lips, and an unspoken 
thought flashed through her mind, for 
she had a far-seeing intelligence. 

As Mercy watched the postman at 
noon, now she watched the lamp-lighter 
hurrying on his rounds, and leaving jets 
of lig'ht behind him in the gathering 
dusk. Suddenly she cried, “Qfi, Hesba, 
here is Mr. Capper coming to meet 
us.” 

He advanced at a quick pace, and 
would have drawn Hesba’s arm within 
his own familiarly, but she repelled him 
with a quiet gesture, as if .she said to 
herself, “His presumption is growing 
intolerable.” 

“ You don’t seem to thank me for 
coming, Hesba,” he said. 

“I like to have the free use of my 
limbs, Mr. Capper,” she replied; “and 
an escort is not necessary within sight 
of our own door.” They were on the 
steps as she spoke. 

Then it transpired that Mr. Mason, 
home unusually early, had sent his 
nephew in quest of them. He treated the 
necessity as a grievance, censured their 
impropriety in promenading a London 
square close upon night-fall; and, though 
there was less of fatherly kindness and 
teaching in his sarcasms than of baffled 
curiosity, Hesba never gave him a second 
such opportunity. 

Full three days were allowed to inter¬ 
vene before Hesba and Mercy presented 
themselves at the post-office and asked 
if there was a letter for Miss Stapleton. 
A handsome man, somewhat past middle 
age and of military bearing, seeing the 
tsvo young ladies in mourning enter, 
courteously made way for them at the 
counter, and in so doing his eyes fell on 
the lovely face of Mercy, and seemed 
fixed as by a spell. Mercy reddened 
under his gaze and turned away. 

“ Miss Stapleton,” said the clerk, 
laying a letter down. “One penny to 
pay.” 

Hesba had her hand on the coveted 
missive. It dropped. There came a 
mist before her eyes, a blank across her 
features. She had not calculated on 
this contingency; she had imagined her 
grandma’s stamp would pass a letter 
free to her. 

She stood there confessedly without a 
penny. 

The clerk grew impatient. “ I did 

not know—I must go home for-” 

Hesba began, and was moving aside. 
The stranger took in the situation at a 
glance. 

The clerk was withdrawing the letter. 
A voice, evidently accustomed to com¬ 
mand, said, “ Stay, sir; give the young- 
lady her letter,” and a penny dropped 
on the counter. “ Permit me,” said he, 
“to do you this slight service. I see 


you have forgotten your purse, and your 
correspondence may be too important to 
wait your return home.” 

Hesba’s independence battled with 
her necessity. Her letter was impor¬ 
tant. She had no means to release it, 
yet she hesitated, loth to lay herself 
under obligation to a stranger. Mercy 
pulled her sleeve. “ Take it, Hesba,” 
she whispered. “ Don’t leave grand¬ 
ma’s letter here. There maybe money 
in it.” 

“Your telegram has gone, sir,” said 
another clerk ; but the gentleman lin¬ 
gered, casting many a glance at Mercy, 
whose whisper he must have heard, for 
he said to the elder, “I think, young 
lady, you would be wise to take the 
advice of your sister—I presume she is 
your sister,” and he seemed to expect a 
reply. 

By that time Hesba had the letter in 
her hand. Her thanks for his politeness 
ended with “Yes, sir ; she is my sister,” 
an answer which, somehow, had hardly 
been anticipated. 

There were stamps and a post-office 
order in Hesba’s envelope. She 
brightened. “Oh sir,” she said, “I 
can relieve myself of debt, if you will 
oblige me by accepting a stamp in lieu 
of a penny. Your kindness I can never 
hope to repay.” 

A motion of his hand rejected the 
offered stamp. “ Your little sister has 
already repaid me with smiles,” he said. 
Then, observant of her face, continued 
“ Nay, if you are too proud to accept a 
favour from a stranger old enough to be 
your father, give me Her Majesty’s 
portrait, I shall keep it as a remem¬ 
brance ; though John Rutherford will 
need no reminder.” He raised his hat 
to Hesba as he was going, but put out 
his hand to Mercy, saying “Little Miss, 
you are the image of the dearest friend 
I ever had; I shall not easily forget 
you.” 

And so he passed out and was gone. 
Hesba, who had already turned to the 
counter to present her order for payment, 
missing his speech to Mercy, who for her 
part was undecided whether to be more 
pleased with him for his timely service, 
or annoyed by his peculiar and recur¬ 
ring glances at herself. 

But neither had a suspicion what 
ghost-like memories haunted Major 
Rutherford as he took his way towards 
Oxford-street. 

“ Mercy,” said Hesba, “ as they were 
on their way home, did you catch that 
gentleman’s name! ” 

“ It was John something.” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed Hesba, “I 
wish I had had my wits about me ! It 
has just struck me it had the sound of 
the name called out at Euston for the 
carriage Dinah went off in. What 
an opportunity I have lost for want of 
ordinary presence of mind ! ” 

Ah! Hesba little thought what an 
opportunity she had lost, or how she had 
lost it. 

But who amongst us has not to lament 
lost opportunities ? Who amongst us 
has not lost opportunities unknown and 
consequently unlamented ? 

[To be continued.) 
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“THE GIRL’S OWN” BED-ROOM. 


By Madame de Lorraine. 



iien Mabel and 
Nora had tho¬ 
roughly mastered 
the details of all 
Mrs. Trevelyan’s 
plans for the de¬ 
coration of their 
sitting-room, and 
some of the more 
difficult itemshad 
been commenced 
by her, to “ start 
them fairly,” as 
Nora said, their 
esusin suggested 
that,as they could 
very well com¬ 
plete them with¬ 
out her assistance, they might 
as well defer so doing for 
the present, and turn their 
attention to the arrangement 
and ornamentation of some other room. The 
girls assented with delight, and it was decided 
that their bed-room should be chosen as the 
field for operations. 

This was a rather large room, with two 
windows and a small recess each side of the 


fireplace, on which Mrs. Trevelyan looked very 
approvingly. 

“One of these recesses would, I should 
think, hold your wash-stand and all its para¬ 
phernalia,” she said; “if so, by banishing that 
useful article from sight, we can make quite a 
boudoir of your room.” 

“ But it will not be quite hidden then, 
even,” suggested Mabel. 

“ It will with the assistance of a curtain I 
propose drawing across,” was the answer. 

“A moderate quantity of some cheap 
material for window-curtains, &c., is a thing 
we really cannot do without. By cutting it 
very carefully we must contrive enough for 
this purpose. Now we are about this recess 
we will finish it. We want for it a wall-mat 
to prevent -the paper being splashed. This 
may be purchased in many different styles, 
varying from 3jd. in piice; or if you have a 
piece of American cloth it will do very well. 
A wire sponge-basket to fasten to the wall; 
those at qjd. are quite large enough. A hang¬ 
ing rack for your nail and tooth brushes is 
much better than keeping them in the dishes, 
and allows the water to drain from them ; this 
will be 3d. or 4d. also. Then we want some 
small, wooden shelves in the shape of half a 
handkerchief. Two or three of these can be 
fixed, one above the other, in the corners, and 
serve to hold any bottles or pots required. 
The shelves may be very easily made at home 
from a piece of wood about a quarter of an 
inch thick. If we cover these with American 
cloth, anything spilled on them is easily wiped 
up ; and if you like to take the trouble you 
can put a little valance to each by cutting a 
strip of the cloth and scalloping the edge. I 
should suggest having a shelf put above the 
washstand at a reason able height; this you 
could make a receptacle for bonnet-boxes, or 
anything you wished out of the way. The 
shelf would be the full length and width of the 
recess, so you would have a cupboard with the 
expense of the one shelf only. The curtain 
drawing from the top would hide both cup¬ 
board and washstand.” 
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THE GIRL’* OWN PAPER. 



Like a sol- 
d i e r ’ s 
brave steel, 
lam faith¬ 
ful to trust, 


Unless my young’ mistress has left me to rust. 

Be I long, be I short, I still am the same— 

A needle determined to win a good name. 

One thing is certain : wherever I go, 

I carry my point—if not broken, you know. 

And this is far more than many can boast; 

So, hurrah for my compass ! I’m off to my post! 

These points to my compass are cardinal called, 
Each trusty and true, though often black-balled ; 
Their names, if you please, I now will record, 

And outrof-school lessons in Sewing afford. 

Seaming due North, not puckering, mind ; 
Hemming due South, must be best of its kind ; 
Then Stitching , like ladies’ steps, dainty and neat, 
Stands opposite Darning 1 s well measured feet. 

True cardinals these ! they rule all the rest 
Of the twenty-eight stitches by sewing expressed; 
But I rule them all with a rod of fine steel, 

And an eye that contains the best of the reel. 

Twelve are the vassals these cardinals own, 

Their names often vary, but soon may be known ; 
Appointed by favour, not for their worth, 

These stitches are types of the humours of earth. 
Two follow Hemming—called Binding and Felling. 
But Seaming has many, with names so repelling, 


That needles polite turn blunt with disgust, 

And mention them rarely, if ever they "must. 

There’s Tacking, there’s Whipping, then Rolling and Slot, 
And Basting—take care, it is given to knot. 

Names so unseemly, I blush as I sing; 

But duty is duty, and to duty I cling. 

Then soberside Darning, who never can race, 

Gets tired of keeping his servants in pace; 

* One step and pass two, is his orthodox go, 

As the heel of his stocking will any time show. 

These servants (but two) are full of their fun, 

And nothing will do but that Running must run ; 

Whilst Gathering gathers his pockets so full, 

That open they burst at the tiniest pull. 

Then Stitching, more stately, attended by three, 

Like slaves in the West these servants you see, 

Bear Master’s own name with a fire- or afhx\ 

A needful precaution, for niggers play tricks ! 

There’s Back-stitch and Chain-stitch ; for beauty and strength 
They are not to be matched when drawn to their length ; 

Then Satin-stitch, smooth as its prefix appears, 

Not easy to manage, but lasting for years. 

Thus much for the twelve and their cardinals four. 

But now to my compass are sixteen points more; 

These are called Fancy , and, like children at play, 

Peep in and out at the close of the day. 

For housewifely fingers no duty will shirk, 

To play before night with the prettiest work. 

These points of my compass I put into rhymes, 

But you into practice must put them betimes. 

These twenty-eight points, diverging from four, 

Teach us what duties may lie at one door. 

How much may be done by one needle’s point, 

(Where love is directing—the labour is joint) 

When willingly yielding, it gracefully dips 
In obedient response to young finger-tips ! 

What Dorcas-like pleasures assist the fair hands, 

“ Well up ” in the secret of “ gusset and bands ” ! 

What sweet home-enjoyments and heart-true delight 
May spring from a needle when guided aright! 

O sweet British maidens, 

Come, try now to-day 
These pleasures of needle and thread; 

They keep the hands busy, 

And far from the head 

Drive folly and ennui away. 

* Some good needlewomen take one thread and leave one; but/, the Needle, 
think this great waste of time and, sometimes, of patience. 
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“How do you put the curtain up?” asked 
Mabel. 

“ It will not be made of any heavy material,” 
was the answer, “ so a strong wire fastened to 
nails each side of the recess will be ample 
support, the curtain will have small lings sewn 
at the top to enable it to slip along easily.” 

“ I wish we could put that great round bath 
out of sight ” said Nora, “ if it had no back 
it might go under the bed, but that great up¬ 
right back is in the way.” 

“ So far from being in the way,” 
said her cousin, “‘it will enable me to 
transform your awkward bath into a 
comfortable easy chair.” 

“ It maybe comfortable to sit at the 
bottom of a bath with your feet hang¬ 
ing over the rim, but it is not so ele¬ 
gant as some of your suggestions, 
Madam,” said Nora, laughing. 

“ I don’t propose anything so ridicu¬ 
lous, you absurd child ; the bath must 
be filled by some contrivance easily 
removed, and the whole hidden by a 
cover shaped to fit it, to match your 
curtains or not, according to taste. 

The straw hassocks used in churches 
are very inexpensive, and any one who 
makes them would make one the right 
size ; or what would be still better is a 


A flounce of the cretonne also run on a cord 
is nailed to the wooden top, with the excep¬ 
tion of the piece that goes round the back; 
this is drawn on an elastic, and of course not 
attached to the seat. All this takes long to 
explain, but I can assure you such a cover as I 
describe is easily made, and slipped on and off 
in a minute. The upright piece is first put on 
over the back and front, then the wooden 
seat is put over the bath, the sides being 
hidden by the flounce, the elastic on the 


round 


piece of plain wood, a trifle 
larger than the bath, with an upright 
piece at the two sides, this seat would 
rest on the bath, and the props would 
prevent its slipping on one side, and 
forcing its occupant to assume the 
position Nora’s vivid imagination de¬ 
picted. We must cut out the cover 
in some old useless material and try it 
on first, so as not to cut our better 
stuff to waste.” 

“ Oh please ! give us fuller directions about 
the cover,” said Mabel, “it seems, to my 
ignorance, a most complicated thing,—and 
are we to have any cushion on the 
seat ?” 

“ Oh, certainly, we must put rather a thick 
layer of something under the cover, nothing 
will be better for the purpose than that light 




LAW AND 

feathery seaweed called ‘Alba,’ I believe ; it 
is very much used by china and glass dealers 
to pack their wares up in; it comes from Wales, 
I fancy ; it is beautifully soft and springy, just 
the thing for our purpose. After laying this 
on the wooden seat, we will cover it with— 
for argument’s sake I will say—cretonne, 
which must be cut the right shape and 
nailed on round the edge, then on thin 
paper we take the shape of the back, we cut 
two pieces like this, and join them together, 
putting between them a piping of the same 
over a thick cord, to keep them in shape. 


UNTIDINESS. 

portion of the latter intended to go round the 
back enabling it to stretch sufficiently to go 
over the top, and decrease to its proper 
size after, so giving the appearance of a 
large, low, easy chair, with a flounce 
round.” 

“ Our bedstead is very shabby,” said Mabel, 

“ all the ironwork wants repainting. Would 
it cost much to do, or can we manage to hide 
it in any way ? ” 

“We can not only hide its defects much 
cheaper than we can remedy them,” was the 
answer, “ but we can make it very ornamental 
as well, by covering the ends of it with cre¬ 
tonne. It will not take much ; the head, of 
course, only shows above the pillows, so need 
only be covered to the rail just above the 
frame of the bedstead. It will take about a 
breadth and a half of cretonne, and you must 
take great care in joining it to match the 
design nicely. It must be sewn at the back 
first, with strong thread on to the rail half-way 
down; then brought over the front, and fas¬ 
tened in the same manner to the lower rail; 
the edges are then to be neatly sewn together 
down the outside of the upright posts, leaving 
a little slit for the brass knobs at the top to 
go through. The foot is covered in the same 
manner, only this time you begin next the bed, 
at the lowest rail, and bring your covering 
right down to the ground at the outside, 
where it must have a hem and a string run in 
totieitto the posts, as close to the ground as you 
can. The string keeps it firm ; it is to be 
neatly sewn outside the posts like that at the 
head, and you must take great care to have it 
perfectly smooth. Should you find that 
straining it tightly over the ironwork causes 
the bars to show through, this may be obvi¬ 
ated by covering the ends first with a piece 
of stout brown paper, such as is used for 
putting under carpets. It is very wide, and 
may be bought at many places for 3d. the 
yard. I have a bedstead at home, with the 
commonest-possible deal frame, covered with 
turquoise-blue Roman satin, all tufted. This 


was done by laying three sheets of wadding 
on thin cardboard the size of the .bedstead, 
and tufting the satin through this. The effect 
is most elegant, but, of course, it cost much 
more than yours will, and I only tell you of it 
in case you should some day want to have 
something very out of the common and ‘ extra 
superfine.’ ” 

“ What is to be done wilh the recess the 
other side of the fireplace ?” asked Mabel. 

“ Is that to have a curtain too ?” 

“ By all means, turn that into a 
hanging wardrobe, with a few shelves 
above, and cover the whole with a 
drawing curtain. Dresses are much 
better hung than folded up, and I 
should advise your buying some cheap 
(in fact the commoner the better) un¬ 
bleached calico—that which looks so 
yellow—to make bags of, in which to 
hang your dresses. It is one of those 
“ things not generally known” that the 
strongest minded moth will never touch 
anything so covered. Nothing pre¬ 
serves furs so effectually, and if you 
have any unmade materials lying by, 
the best thing you can possibly do to 
save them from moths is to sew them 
up closely in unbleached calico, putting 
a strip of the same calico also between 
every seven or eight folds of the mate¬ 
rial. I have kept velvets and cash¬ 
meres (for both of which materials 
moths have a great predilection) for 
years in this way. What next, 
Nora ?” 

“ Let me see ; we have now a ward¬ 
robe, a handsome bedstead, and a 
dressing-room!” said Nora, “all out 
of a few yards of cretonne and some 
wooden shelves; we require, if you 
please, a very elegant toilet table, with a lot of 
lace draperies, and all that sort of thing. You 
see, no consideration of expense prevents our 
asking for anything, now we have a fairy 
cousin who does ever so much better than give 
us things by just waving her wand, by teach¬ 
ing us how to contrive things for ourselves. If 
I had lived in those da3^s, bad been Cinderella, 



ORDER. 

for instance, I should always have felt nervous 
about things going back to their original 
forms at the most inconvenient moments. 
Fancy driving through the Park in a gold 
carriage, drawn by eight milk-white steeds. 
They must be ‘ steeds ’—horses are every-day 
animals—and some fairy or other—‘malevo¬ 
lent’ is, I believe, the correct expression, taking 
offence at you, and changing your grand car¬ 
riage back again into a pumpkin and your 
horses to rats; how degrading to be drawn 
along on a pumpkin, or having to go home in 
a dirty cab, when your dress was all spun glass 
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with dew-drop fringe, and your bonnet cut out 
of a single pearl! ” 

“Don’t waste your time in frivolous chatter,” 
said Mabel, “ when we have such important 
work before us. What shall we have for a 
quilt ?” 

“ You might have, for a winter quilt,” was 
Mrs. Trevelyan’s answer, “a large, grey, 
charity blanket. As the prevailing colour of 
your room is blue, we will cut a six inch stripe 
of bright, full blue serge, or something of the 
kind, and work on it a running pattern in 
coloured wools, in chain and some other 
quickly-done, fancy stitches, then scollop 
our band at the edges and fasten it on to 
the grey blanket with button-hole stitches; 
we can either have a handsome medallion to 
correspond in the centre, or stripe it in both 
directions with bine braid, and work a little 
star or simple flower in the squares made by 
the crossing of the braids. On the side of the 
bed away irom the wall, a row of woollen 
tassels ol the same colours as the embroidery 
would be a great improvement.” 

“We shall want to keep that lovely quilt 
on all the year round,” said Nora, “without 
you invent us something equally pretty for 
the summer.” 

“I think I can do that,” was the answer. 
“Make the foundation of your quilt of a piece 
of blue sateen, and stripe this, as I told you to 
do the others, with strips of that coarse 
furniture lace. You can buy it for ifd. the 
yard. You must put a small blue bow or 
a large blue button on the stripes where tliey 
cross each other, and edge your quilt with a 
deeper lace of the same kind ; this will only 
be 2d. or 3d., and the additional three 
farthings a yard. That extra three farthings 
tempts unthinking people into a thousand 
extravagances, they seem always to say to 
themselves, it is only three farthings more 
than twopence, instead of reasoning that it is 
only one farthing less than threepence. I 
consider that the three farthings is one of 
the ‘ signs of the times.’ This lace you may 
get even cheaper by buying it by the dozen, a 
trifle soiled. Jt looks as good as new when 
washed. 

“The buttons you will, of course, make for 
yourselves, buying the cheap wooden moulds, 
if you do not know how to make them, I will 
tell you at once, as you will find the information 
equally uselul for dressmaking purposes. Cut 
a perfect circle in some soft material to try the 
size; it must be large enough to cover the 
button and meet at the back; then run a 
strong cotton round this, a little from the 
edge; lay your mould quite in the centre, 
on its face, and keeping a finger of your left 
hand to steady it, draw tire thread up tightly, 
and sew the edges together, taking particular 
care to keep the button from any wrinkles or 
folds. When you have ascertained the exact 
size required, cut the circle out in cardboard, 
and spreading your material face downwards, 
and quite smooth, draw a pencil line round 
the cardboard pattern, and see how many 
circles you can possibly make. You do not 
know how much material may be saved by this 
simple precaution. If you take this trouble, 

too, you will often find that small pieces, 
apparently useless, will really cover many 
buttons, and be a great economy. 

“ One thing more on this subject I must tell 
you is, that if your material be thin, and the 
wooden mould show too plainly through it, 
the very tiniest piece of wadding put on the 

top, under the covering, gives it quite a rich 
and round effect.” 

“That makes Bath, Bedstead, Blankets, 
Buttons crossed off our list,” said Nora. “ Is 
•.here any other desirable thing to add to this 
nvarm ofB’s?” 

“ Certainly,” answered her cousin. “Brush 
Bag, is an article that may be made very orna¬ 
mental indeed, I mean a hanging one, to hold 


all your brushes. For this we must have 
some washing material, such as crash or 
the washing canvas; we will take a piece 
the height and length required, allowing the 
brushes to lie side by side, and a row of 
clothes brushes above them. 

“ The foundation piece is made quite plain, 
and sewn on to a cardboard, from which it is 
easily removed to be washed. Two strips of 
the same material half the width but longer, 
are sewn to this foundation at each side, and 
the lower edge; these pieces must belong 
enough to allow of their forming a series of 
pockets, by a box plait at the bottom, and 
the top left loose, and being stitched firmly to 
the foundation between the pockets. Above 
each of these rows of pockets, a valance is 
sewn to the foundation by the upper edge 
only, and falling partly over the pockets, 
keeps their contents from the dust. Before 
all these parts are sewn together, an orna¬ 


ment worked in cross and Italian stitch in 
coloured wool, must be placed so as to occupy 
the centre of each pocket. 

“The valance must also be worked, but in a 
continuous pattern. The foundation is made 
double, so that the cardboard, which keeps it 
all in shape, can be slipped in and out. 

“Two strong rings must be firmly sewn at 
the upper corners, to hang it bv brass nails to 
the wall, and the best way to 'trim it round, 
is with a ruche made of braid the same colour, 
which can be taken off when the bag is 
washed. 

“A similar arrangement for boots and 
shoes, is a very good one, each boot or shoe 
should be in a separate pocket. And 
now I really think we have done a good 
morning’s work. The remaining items must 
be discussed at our next interview.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SAVED. 

“ Wha’at do’t be, then, Missie, wha’at 
do’t be? ” asked a man with a big round 
moon-face, with little more expression in 
it than a wax doll’s, as Angela Gilbank 
stood panting just within his cottage 
door. 

After gaining the top of the cliffs, she 
had run a long way before she found a 
human habitation at all, and when she 
did at last meet with one she had to 
leave it again in despair. The Welsh 
owners could neither speak nor under¬ 
stand one word of English, but “ thank 
you,” a word that poor Angela found 
peculiarly aggravating in its senseless 
repetition under present circumstances. 
She made signs, but the people were dull 
and stupid. She even, in her anxiety, 
boldly entered the cottage, and tried to 
make personal search * for what she 
wanted. But the invaded inhabitants 
understood that proceeding at any rate, 
and very soon showed their determined 
disapproval of it. A Welshman likes to 
keep his castle to himself as much as an 
Englishman. Angela had to beat a 
hasty retreat and make another search. 

Up there on the cliffs homes were few 
and far between, and when she at length 
reached another she was breathless with 
fatigue and tears. Happily the solitary 
moon-faced owner of that cottage had 
been a milk seller in London for a few 
months, as long as he could put up with 
“the smoke and the din,” as he said, 
and had picked up enough English for 
common use. Having tried a Welsh 
question first to his unexpected visitor, 
and only got a most doleful shake of the 
head in answer, and a bitter burst of 
weeping, he now tried English, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing an instant look 
of thankfulness flash into his guest’s 


sorrowful young face, and, highly de¬ 
lighted, he repeated his question— 

“ Hey then, Missie, doant ’e cry; tell 
un wha’at ’t be ? ” 

“That rope,” gasped Angela, her 
eyes suddenly lighting upon a great 
coil hanging upon a peg on the wall, 
and she sprang towards it. 

Her eager efforts at unauthorised 
appropriation were very differently met 
in this cottage from what they had been 
in the last. 

The man stretched up his great red 
broad hand and reached down the 
coveted coil. “ Is it Thomas Evans’s 
rope your tears are running for, Missie ? 
'Deed then, ye shall never need to break 
the tenth commandment lor that then, 
for ye shall have enough and to spare 
for a longer skipping-rope than ever 
ye’ll need, poor little lassie ! ” And he 
pulled out and opened a big clasp knife. 

# Hr. Thomas Evans’s queer explana¬ 
tion of matters, joined to his good- 
natured readiness to bestow his goods, 
nearly sent Angela into hysterics. Be¬ 
tween laughter and tears she managed 
to stop the mischief about to be done by 
that knife, and stammered— 

“No, no, not that; to pull them up.” 

This disjointed sentence had the effect 
of arresting the division of the coil, and of 
making the worthy owner’s large mouth 
open like a huge O, but Angela had to 
control herself, and give a better expla¬ 
nation of her wishes before she had the 
heartfelt gratification of seeing the coil 
slung* on to ihomas Evans’s muscular 
arm, and that individual clap his cap on 
his head, and prepare to accompany her 
back to the cliff, beneath which she had 
left Dorothy and Miss Crofton. 

The Welshman was a stolid, good- 
tempered, easy-going fellow, slow of 
movement in body and brain ; but 
Angela’s news was of the right kind to 
affect a lonely dweller on the cliffs, and 
to awake and arouse the very greatest 
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amount of interest and energy that he 
was capable of. His heavy strides gave 
Angie’s nimble anxious feet as much as 
they could do to keep up with them, and, 
meantime, he questioned her. Angela 
did not know, but she thought she should 
recognize the place when she saw it 
again by a little group of trees that grew 
just opposite the place she came up by. 

“ Nay, you must have made a mistake 
there, missie,” said the man; “there’s 
noan trees grewin close on to the cliffs 
atween this and the three caves, as they 
are called hereabout, an ye canna ha 
coom that far.” 

“However far it may be,” persisted 
Angela, “lam quite certain 1 did see 
the trees, for I specially noted them as 
a landmark. And no doubt the place 
they are in is one of those very three 
caves, for it’s an open one between two 
closed ones, and we passed no other 
group of three together as we came 
along. 

“An no more theer is na no oother ; 
and he quickened his steps. He stopped 
at that other cottage where Angela had 
made her first vain application, and in 
less than a minute came out of it again 
followed by another man, carrying 
another coil of rope, and staring at 
Angie with a shocked look of penitence 
in his eyes. Then the hurried march 
was continued. It seemed to Angie as 
though those trees would never come in 
sight again. She watched the waves 
now lashed into fury, and rushing up 
each minute nearer and nearer to the 
foot of the cliffs. And whatever those 
waiting, with dying hope, for succour in 
that far off cave might be suffering, it 
could scarcely equal that of the poor 
young girl whose heart was beating 
almost to suffocation, as she ran along 
between the two men, and in imagi¬ 
nation began to believe she really saw 
her sister and her friend casting de¬ 
spairing glances up to the summit of 
the cliff as the storm-tossed waves 
washed them out to sea. The men’s 
faces grew graver every moment. 

Suddenly she caught sight of the 
group of trees, and with a cry, bounded 
forward. Her companions followed her. 
All three rushed to the edge and looked 
over. A sheet of blinding white spray 
met their eyes. The two men gazed 
into each other’s faces solemnly. 

“We’re too laat, missie,” murmured 
Thomas Evans. 

“No, no l” shrieked Angela, in a 
wild agony. “ Don’t say that. It can¬ 
not be—it shall not be. Let down the 
rope.” 

And she tore at the one nearest to 
her, too blinded with sorrow to see that 
Evans had already uncoiled and lowered 
his, although he had lost all hope that 
there was any other use in doing it than 
giving satisfaction to the half-frantic 
child. He fastened on the other—a 
moment—two moments—and Evans gave 
vent to a shout like the triumphant roar 
of a victorious lion. He dropped another 
coil or two. 

“Missie, missie,” he exclaimed, the 
good - hearted fellow’s voice literally 
shaking with emotion, “cheer oop— 
theer’s awbon o’ them saaf ony wany. 


An she can pull too, I’m thankfu’ 
to saay. 

Angela fell on her knees, with clasped 
hands, trying to see to the depths below 
between the showers of blinding spray. 
The two men watched the rope. 

A long minute passed, during which 
a fourth person joined that group on 
the cliff unseen. Then there was the 
hoped-for and expected jerk of the rope, 
and the two men lay down on the edge 
and began to pull up as quickly as they 
dared. There might be ye-t another life 
to be saved, and wholly depending on 
the efforts of the next few seconds. A 
face appeared * above the edge, white 
and surrounded by masses of sea- 
drenched hair, but with eager, wide- 
open eyes. 

“Dolly! Dolly!” cried Angela, and 
she would have fallen over the cliff in 
her longing to get at her, if she had 
not been caught and held back by the 
arms of that fourth comer upon the 


scene. 

Three seconds later Dorothy was 
lifted on to the cliff, and was mur¬ 
muring through faint, pallid lips, 
“Do not mind me. Save her. She 
made me come first, but her life is 
worth so much more than mine.” 

“ It is at any rate good and noble of 
you to think so,” said the kind, pitying 
voice of a man who was kneeling beside 
her, thoughtfully wringing some of the 
water out of her hair and dress. “Poor 
child,” he murmured, “you were, indeed, 
only rescued in time.” 

He had thought her only about fourteen 
in the morning, now, with her white face, 
and the wet garments clinging about 
her slight form, she did not look much 
more than twelve, and the artist felt so 
wrathfully indignant with tall Miss 
Crofton, whom he considered the grown¬ 
up leader of two children into all manner 
of dangerous scrapes, that he felt really 
scarcely any care at all, at the moment, 
as to whether she were saved. He felt 
half angry with the two children, as he 
mentally called them, because they 
did. 

He was infinitely more angry with 
himself a few minutes later when he 
found his admiration once more seized 
upon, as though by a spell, and ex¬ 
torted from him as it had been in the 


morning. 

As Kathleen was lifted over the edge, 
and stood to have the rope unfastened 
from her waist, she looked the very per¬ 
sonification of a graceful and noble 
maiden. The last twenty minutes of 
standing face to face with death, which 
she feared more for her friend than for 
herself, had given a sweet sadness to 
her face which still lingered on it. I he 
crimson of the beautiful lips was some¬ 
what paled, but a soft rose flush suffused 
her cheeks as her great earnest eyes 
turned themselves slowly from Angela and 
Dorothy to the raised face of the man 
who knelt beside them. 

“ Then it is you again who have saved 
us,” she said, quietly, but with a glad 
ring in her voice. “ Dorothy hoped 
that you might.” . 

The artist started slightly. “ I wish 
Miss Dorothy were right. I wish that I 
might have had the happy privilege. 


But the fact is I only came up just in 
time to see these two worthy Welshmen 
rescue you. It is to their efforts that 
you owe the lives that you seem to set 
such small store by. You have had two 
tolerably severe lessons now, I should 
imagine, against trying any more how 
closely you can play with death.” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Dolly, 
shuddering with mingled horror and 
cold ; and then they were all lifted into 
a rough farm cart, and driven back to 
their temporary home. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

The essence of all fine breeding is in the 
gift of conciliation. A man who possesses 
ever)' other title to our respect, except that of 
courtesy, is in danger of forfeiting them all. 
A rude manner renders its owner always liable 
to affront. He is never without dignity who 
avoids wounding the dignity of others .— 
Lytton Bulwer . 

Man and Wife. —The following lines are 
taken from an ancient MS.:— 

1 

When Adam was first created, 

And lord of the universe crown’d, 

His happiness was not completed 
Until he a helpmeet had found. 

2 

So Adam was laid in a slumber, 

And a rib taken out of his side ; 

And when he awoke, in a wonder. 

He beheld his most beautiful bride. 

3 

.She was not taken out of Iris side, sir, 

To rule and triumph over man ; 

She was not taken out of his foot, sir, 

By man to be trampled upon. 

4 

But she was ta’en out of his side, sir, 

His equal and partner to be; 

And though they’re united in love, sir, 

The man is the top of the. tree. 

Answers to Double Acrostic (p. 286.') 
Toront O 
H o a X 
Aula fF 
Morocco 
EasteR 
SworD 

Buried English Towns. 

1. Do you know Carl is leaving us ? 

2. May no other danger come to you ? 

3. Frank, leave your card if Fred is from 
home. 

4. When you wander by the river, notice 
the fish. 

5. Ay! Rose, to-morrow will be a sorry 
day. 

6. A bat has lately been seen near the old 
church tower. 

Double Acrostic. 

A watering-place on the English coast. 
One of Shakespeare’s characters. A river in 
Prussia. A substance used for flavouring 
food. A bird. A short poem. A town in 
Ireland. The initials give us a town in 
England, and the finals a poet who was born 
there. 

When Sir Warwick Hele Tonkin died at 
Teignmouth, a few years ago, he bequeathed 
to his daughter a ring which was said to have 
been given to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba. 
According to tradition, Titus took it from 
Jerusalem to Rome, where it fell into the 
hands of the Popes. Clement VIII. gave it 
to Cardinal Wolsey, from whom it passed to 
I the Abbey of Leicester, and from thence into 
\ private hands at the dissolution of the monas- 
j tcrifcs under Henry VIII. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Snowdrop. —We are gratified by hearing that jou 
and your friends “ have what you wanted” in this 
paper. The sketch you give of a net trimming might 
be made in simple netting, slipping on all the jet 
beads you will require upon your thread before 
you commence netting, and arranging them in due 
course at each junction of the squares. 

Margaret W. (Chesterfield).—We thank you for 
your nice grateful letter, and we wish you success 
in your making of the night-dress, which it pleases 
you so much to think will be given to some needy 
person. 

COOKERY. 

Little Turquoise. —We have already given a recipe 
for making “ Sally Lunns.” 

Igno. — For a luncheon, or very 
homely style of dinner, potatoes 
might bo boiled in their skins ; but 
certainly not for a late dinner, 
unless there be new potatoes, and 
these should only be wiped when 
taken out of tho steam, and any 
skin rubbed off. 

DRESS. 

Oxford Daisy. —i. Hold your silk 
velvet over the steam of boiling 
water, and, when dry, brush it with 
a velvet brush, and this may restore 
it after having been wet. 2. Bath¬ 
ing the eyes with cold green-tea 
does good sometimes. Do not 
read small print nor do fine needle¬ 
work ; nor use your eyes much by 
candle light, and never sit facing a 
candle when reading or -working. 

We are very glad that our maga¬ 
zine pleases you so much. 

Flora Me Ivor. —If the whole cash- 
mere dress were washed, the 
flower stains might be thus re¬ 
moved; but to wash the stained 
portions only would be to ruin the 
appearance of the dress. AVe do 
nut require contributions to the 
juagazine. 

Pussy.— 1. We advise you to send 
your gloves to be cleaned, not 
dyed. 2. Suffering so much with 
pains in the back and limbs, we 
should think that you need medical 
advice. 

Maud B.—All jackets will have 
sleeves this season. 

Mizpah. —For taking ink stains out 
of linen we have already given 
directions to a former correspon¬ 
dent. Strain the linen over a 
vessel of boiling water, brush salts 
of lemon over the spot, and then 
rinse it well, to prevent injury. 

We have already informed a cor¬ 
respondent that “ AEI ” signifies 
“ for ever.” 

Bluebell and Buttercup.— 1. The 
custom of wearing orange blossoms 
as a bridal decoration originated 
with the Saracens, and has been in 
vogue in Europe ever since the time 
of the Crusades. 2. There are so 
many little books containing cha¬ 
rades and children’s plays,, that 
you can obtain what you desire 
at any bookstall. 

A March Hare. —Bathing costumes 
are not made of such heavy ma¬ 
terials as they formerly were. Ga¬ 
latea stripes trimmed with red 
Turkey twill, white or coloured 
flannel, or a light-made gown of 
dark blue serge, would be very 
suitable. AVe are glad you like 
this paper so much. 

ART. 

Charlotte S. Dent. —We do not know of any sub¬ 
stitute for Chinese white in painting. 

II. V. L. will get black ename l paint at any artists’ 
colourman’s, where all requisite directions as to its 
use might likewise be obtained. 

Sarah Gamp and Dolly Dots. —Your letters 
deserve our warm acknowledgments, and we are 
pleased with the kind wish expressed to make your 
competition pictures additionally attractive to the 
poor people in the hospitals by framing as well as 
mounting them. 

Snow-white. —You should procure a little shilling 
manual on the subject of water-colour painting, 
either for landscapes, figures, animals, or genre ; 
and carefully follow the directions given. 

The Countess of Buchan.—i. You will find direc¬ 
tions about painting on satin in our replies to 
similar inquiries. 2. The cottonrwool which you 
employ is probably too coarse. Try the fine kind 
called “ jew’eller’s cotton.” 

Miss lv E. (Shrewsbury).— Wo regret that we 


cannot find a sale for your painted cards, but 
advise you to consult your stationer, and endeavour 
to procure orders from shops. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moss Rose. —There was a book written on the sub¬ 
ject of the “ Sangreal ” by Chrestien de Troyes, at 
the end of the 10th century. It was the first, and 
was in verse. It was latinised in the 13th century, 
and it was turned into French prose by Gautier 
Map, by order of Henry III. The Quest is con¬ 
tinued in “ Percival,” a romance of the 15th 
century. Tennyson’s “Holy Grail” gives much 
respecting it that you might like to read. 2. The 
plates (frontispieces) may all be bought separately 
at the end of each volume. 

Charlie.—T he high notes taken in singing must, of 
course, be “ head,” not “ chest notes.” 

Menie.—A recipe is a prescription or statement 
giving the ingredients which enter into the com¬ 



position of medicaments of all kinds—medicine, 
food, &c., together with the respective quantities of 
thecomponent parts. A receipt is an acknow¬ 
ledgment of thi? payment of money, a voucher of 
an obligation, or debt discharged. A penny stamp- 
duty is levied on a receipt for money amounting to 
£2 and upwards. You may say you are “ in receipt 
of ” anything which has been sent to you. The two 
words “recipe” and “receipt” are much con¬ 
founded by the public. 

K. B.—AVe regret that our rules preclude our giving 
addresses. Inquire at a music shop. 

Clothes Bag. —We thank you for your kind letter 
and the information contained in it. 

H. G. H.—It is impossible for us to find sales for the 
handiworks of our correspondents. Some of the 
ladies’ work societies might take those by H. G. H. 
for exhibition in their depositories. 

Ginger'. —Greasing the hair darkens the shade but 
does not look well, and soils a bonnet or anything 
it touches. 

Puss.—-The photograph in not prettv, but sometimes 
photographs fail to £0 justice to the face. AVe do 


not know what a little girl can have to be “ proud ” 
of; one of her chief attractions should be her 
humility. Your little friend looks as if she were 
about eleven, or twelve at most. 

Ada (Leicester). Skipping with a rope never gave 
high shoulders to any one. AVe strongly recom- 
> in(ind it as a most healthful exercise, which may bo 
most gracefully performed ; and when properly so, 
tends greatly to improve the carriage. 

Primula.— It is not necessary for discovering tho 
sense of the brench phrase you quote to refer to a 
book of idioms. II faut se faire zalotr— the 
words explain themselves, and, rendered into 
English, simply mean that “one should make 
oneself valued.” 2. Eighteen is the usual age at 
which young girls come out, and (3.) there is no 
rc as?n why their debut should not be made on the 
public occasion you refer to ; (4.) nor any against 
their wearing a flower in the hair. 

An Irish Paddy is referred to our 
previous answers to corp'-pon- 
dents. Read what is said in the 
Bible about that. 

The Great Auk.—I t is exceedingly 
vulgar to eat cheese with a knife, 
though persons—otherwise well- 
bred—may be ill-informed on the 

E oint. Butter a small piece ot 
iscuit or bread, and place a little 
piece of cheese on this, conveying 
it to the mouth in this way. Good 
feeling as regards others is at the 
foundation of all rules of good 
breeding. It is painful to others 
to see a sharp-bladed instrument 
brought in dangerous contact with 
the lips 

Constance. —AVe can only advise 
you to consult a good dentist. 

Eliza. —Does our correspondent feel 
uneasy when she speaks of per¬ 
sons, or places, or work, or cookery, 
or walks, &c. ? Because she must 
be consistent; and if it be “ wrong 
to sing a secular song” because 
we are told to “sing and make 
melody in our hearts to the Lord,” 
then it is wrong to converse 011 any 
topic of social interest, because 
we are told to speak to ourselves 
in “psalms and hymns.” A little 
common sense must be exercised 
in the matter. 

Reta Burton. —Your first question 
should be answered by your parents 
or guardians; your second is not 
one which should be noticed in our 
columns. Your writing is fair, but 
spoiled by your plan of turning 
down the strokes across the t’s. 
Wild Cat.— Wo are gratified by 
your saying that you consider 
Ihe Girl’s Own Paper “a vast 
improvement on the Boy's ;” and 
that you were so much pleased 
with our article 011 “How to Play 
a Piece of Music.” See “ How 
can I Look my Best,” by Medicus, 

^ page 180. 

Flat Iron. —1. If you go to bed 
so late as near midnight, of 
course you are sleepy and indis¬ 
posed to rise earl}*. Retire at night 
at 10 o’clock or half past, and then, 
being rested at the time when you 
most require it, you will be able 
to rise at 7. Unless an invalid, or 
in temporary delicate health, you 
should never rise later than that. 

2. If the circumstances of your 
family arrangements require that 
you should give some aid in house¬ 
hold work, let no considerations of 
so trifling a nature as the white¬ 
ness of your hands deprive your 
family of your sendees. At the 
same time we do not underrate 
the advantage—both for a nurse, a needlewoman, 
an artist, or a musician—of having soft, attractive 
hands, delicately susceptible, and gentle in touch. 
Every woman—so far as circumstances may allow 
—should endeavour to preserve the delicacy of her 
hands, and to this end you have only to keep a pair 
of stout gloves to be invariably worn when assisting 
in household work. 3. If really engaged to be 
married to the gentleman of whom you speak, you 
may take short walks alone with him; of course 
with the proviso that you have the consent of your 
parents or guardians. 

Liverpudlian. —It is quite against our rules to 
give addresses. "Miss AYorboise is still living. 2. 
AVe have given a recii>e for making skeleton 
leaves. 

Progress. —“Mothering Sunday” is Mid-lent, a 
great holiday, on which the “Golden Rose ” is 
blest by the Pope and children are feasted on 
“ Mothering Cakes ”. by their mothers. The day 
was originally so called from the anciett^ custom 
of visiting their “ mother?church ” and making 
offerings there on that particular day. 






























ZARA: 


OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER'S 


MONEY. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PAUL AND ZARA. 

T is a po¬ 
pular fal¬ 
lacy that 
the time 
of be¬ 
trothal is 
I always a 
l period 
of un¬ 
measured 
bliss, of 
great 
and un¬ 
alloyed 

felicity. 

Many find it just the contrary; dis¬ 
turbing elements intrude, all the more 
poignant because they are unlooked for. 
It is another popular fallacy that men 
can mould circumstances to their advan¬ 
tage, while the truth obtains that half 
the world are led on by circumstances 
as untoward as they are inevitable. 


Paul Tench had been altogether led 
on by circumstances. He had gone 
from stage to stage, from step to step, 
until he found himself engaged to a 
woman whom he did not love, but whom 
he considered it his duty to marry. 

He was wearing out his he’art to 
please that woman, firmly believing 
he had taken up a right mode of action, 
that in fact, no other course was open 
to him. 

He considered his spoiled life, his 
anguished mind, were but part and par¬ 
cel of the debt of restitution owing to 
Zara, and so he went on, uncomplain¬ 
ingly to his doom. 


In a sort of vague way, he seemed but 
to be meeting his destiny, going forth 
with it, making no effort to escape what 
seemed all but inevitable. 

When his medical examination was 
over — and, despite all obstacles, it 
proved a singularly successful one, and 
he came out with flying colours—lie set 
himself to grant Zara her heart’s desire, 
to show her the beauties and marvels 
of London. 

Every day they went out somewhere 
together. That insatiable young person 
dragged him about from sight to sight. 
She was never wearied of them ; in the 
mornings she searched the newspapers 
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“ THE SNAP DEFIED HER EFFORTS TO UNFASTEN IT.” 
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with the assiduity of a school girl, to 
find out what was best worth seeing on 
that day. 

Paul Tench had given her a carte - 
blanche to fill up as she pleased, and 
she did please to make the most of her 
unlimited privilege. 

The shops in the fashionable streets 
were a wonderful attraction. Zara would 
linger at the windows, or over the 
counters in an ecstacy of delig’ht. 

She gloried in inquiring for this 
ribbon, matching that fringe, until 
patient Paul decided that the purchasing 
of ladies’ dress materials must be the 
most difficult, the most complicated 
business in the world. 

The study of hygiene, physiology, 
therapeutics was nothing to it:. The 
science of the human frame, the abstruse 
contemplation of the human mind, were 
trifles compared to the importance of 
choosing garments exactly in the ap¬ 
proved style and buying feathers just 
the tint of the pale-hued gloves. 

One can guess what Zara was so busy 
preparing! Her wedding outfit was 
being made ready, and she knew she 
might spend whatever sums she chose 
on the elegant trousseau she deter¬ 
mined to have. 

The realisation of her girlhood’s 
dreams seemed complete at last. With 
a full purse in her fingers, she could 
select rich ana costly goods without 
stint or measure. She could fascinate 
the shopmen, display her brilliant eyes 
and pearly teeth, while they flatteringly 
pointed out what hues best suited her 
rich complexion. 

She could give herselt airs with the 
young lady modiste, in the secluded 
back room where the dresses were fitted 
on her splendid figure, while Paul waited 
and waited in the shop outside, and 
wondered much at all the strange ex¬ 
periences his new life unfolded to him. 

Very strange were some of these 
experiences! 

One day Zara admired a set of large 
handsome filigree gold ornaments in a 
shop in Regent-street. With her, to 
admire was to have, and the ornaments 
were speedily in her possession 

She was proud of her new trinkets, 
and, in the evening, brought them out to 
show Annis. 

They were all three together in the 
drawing-room after tea, Annis cutting 
the leaves of a magazine she was going 
to read to Fred. She made a point of 
lingering as much as possible with the 
lovers, , though the cordial intimacy of 
old days had never come back between 
her and Paul. They were still constrained, 
distant, grave,, sometimes even a little 
shy in their manner to each other. 

Annis took the glittering jewels from 
the case and looked at them. 

“They are very pretty and yery 
peculiar,’* she said. 

“ Peculiar ! do you think so ? Try 
them on, Miss Venn, then I shall see 
how they look.” 

“ They would not become me at all.” 

“Why not?” 

“ For one thing, they are bn too large 
a scale for my height, and they are not 
exactly my style.” 


“ Don’t you think so ? Put them on, 
and we shall see.” 

“Indeed I would rather not; pray, 
excuse me.” 

“That is unkind of you. You must 
have some reason for refusing. Envy 
and jealousy, perhaps !” exclaimed the 
girl, in a pet. 

“Zara!” said Paul, in a quick tone 
of warning. 

Annis did not object farther. She 
took off her own neat, plain ornaments 
of silver and jet, fastened the filigree 
chain round her fair neck, placed the 
brooch in her black velvet ribbon, the 
large earrings in her ears, and clasped 
the bracelets on her slender wrists. 

There was an incongruity that could 
not be disputed between the extreme 
simplicity of her attire and the gorgeous 
decorations, tier figure looked smaller, 
her face paler by comparison. 

Paul noticed it at once. 

“ You were right, Annis ; they do not 
suit you, for they seem to outrage the 
severe laws of simplicity you adopt and 
that are correct taste. I don’t like those 
ornaments on you ; you do not need 
them.” 

Paul allowed his eyes to rest ad¬ 
miringly on Annis as he spoke, and the 
colour mounted to her cheeks under his 
scrutiny. 

She returned the articles to the case, 
all but i,he locket; the snap defied her 
efforts to unfasten it. Paul rushed for¬ 
ward to assist. There was a lustre in 
his eyes such as had not been there for 
many a day, as he bent over her and 
undid the clasp. 

Annis, as soon as she was free, took 
up the magazine, and went out of the 
room. 

Zara turned to Paul in a fury. 

“You more than hinted 1 am vain 
and tawdry, and require artificial adorn¬ 
ments, and that Annis Venn is above all 
that sort of thing.” 

“ Did I say so, Zara ?” 

“ Not exactly in words, but you meant 
it; I could see that plainly enough. 
More than that—you love Annis Venn, 
and I’ve often suspected it before.” 

“Zara, you are talking nonsense.” 

“Nothing of the sort; your words 
and manner declare it. If you like her 
better than you do me,. I won’t stand in 
your way.” 

“ You are unjust and unfair. Annis 
and I have been friends all our lives. 
But I have asked you, not her , to be 
my wife.” 

“ Still you like her the best.” . 

“I have never given you reason to 
suppose anything of the sort.” 

“No; but I am not blind. And if 
those hateful ornaments don’t become 
her, they shan’t become me cither,” ex¬ 
claimed she, in an angry tone. 

“ Do not be so impetuous, Zara.” 

“I am mad—yes, mad! Neither I 
nor anybody else shall ever wear them.” 
She fiung the ornaments down on the 
floor, and stamped her foot on the deli¬ 
cate filigree work. 

“ You will spoil the trinkets ; they 
are only fragile.” 

“I mean to spoil them—to trample 
them to bits.” She gave another stamp, 


and laughed wildly as she held up the 
bruised and flattened chain. 

Paul looked at her and sighed. His 
face was troubled, his eyes sad, as he 
witnessed Zara’s outburst of passionate 
rage. It was the first time he had ever 
seen her give way in such an unrestrained 
manner, and he grieved over her more 
than words can say. It told him how 
utterly undisciplined was her mind, how 
ungovernable her temper.. 

For the spoiled ornaments he did not 
care a jot. At the best they were, in 
his eyes, but showy and fanciful toys- - 
useless as they were brittle. 

“ Why don’t you scold me, Mr. 
Tench?” 

“ Because I am too grieved, Zara. I 
could shed bitter tears for you, my poor 
child, if that would do you good.” 

“Ah! I have tired you out; you will 
never care for me any more.” 

“ I care for you more than I ever did, 
for I see how much need you have qir 
tender, forgiving love. You will make 
life very hard for yourself unless you 
keep your passion under control. Pray 
for strength to do so.” 

“ Paul, you are too kind to me.” 

She flung herself down on her knees 
beside’ him, covered her face with her 
hands, and gave way to a sudden burst 
of tears. Deep sobs shook her frame, 
and Paul looked down pityingly on her 
as the wave of emotion swept over her. 
Her grief, like her anger, was almost 
uncontrollable while it lasted. 

She lifted her tear-stained face ere 
long, and he stooped down and kissed it.. 

“ What does it all mean, Zara ?” 

“That I am a silly, vain, jealous girl.” 

“ Do not call yourself hard names.” 

“And mean, and ungrateful, and 
despicable ! ” 

“ Child, you excite yourself without 
cause.” » 

“ I was angry because I thought you 
were contrasting me with Miss Venn in 
your own mind, and I know, however 
grandly I am dressed, I never look the 
lady she does. And I know whenever I 
try to imitate her manner I seem more 
silly and coarse than ever.” 

“ Come now-—don’t talk any more in 
this strain,” said he, soothingly. “Yours 
is a sensitive nature, or you would not 
be unhappy, because you cannot all at 
once attain perfection. Have a little 
patience, Zara, all will come right bv 
and by.” 

“ I hope so. These hateful things! 
I will put them out . of sight.” Zara 
gathered up the spoiled ornaments, 
thrust them into the case, and went out 
of the room quickly. 

A light was shining from the half- 
opened door of the vicar’s study, and 
she tapped lightly on the panel. 

“ Come in,” was the reply. 

“ Are you busy, Mr. Venn ?” 

“You know I have always time to 
spare for you. What! in trouble again? 
How is this, dear child ?” 

“ I have been in an awful temper, and 
have nearly frig*htened Mr. Tench out of 
his wits.” 

“I am sorry to hear you give that 
ciccount of yourself.” 

“ The fault has all been mine.” 

“ So much the worse, for all the blame 
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must lie on you. Zara, have you ever 
considered what a true blessing good 
temper is ? Call it a homely blessing if 
you choose, but it has a greater charm 
than beauty or even cleverness. It is 
the sunshine that oils the machinery of 
daily life, aad makes things go on 
smoothly in a house. Hasty words or 
actions inflict many a wound very hard 
to heal. Did you come here to hear a 
lecture, my dear ?•” 

“I suppose so, sir, for Mr. Tench i 
never lectures nor scolds me,” 

“ Perhaps not, so you will be better 1 
able to listen to me.” 

L'Y we are not'going to repeat the 
the gooci vicar’s lecture. Suffice it to 
say, Zara shed some tears before he 
finished, but they were no longer those 
of anger or passion. They were true 
blessed tears of penitence and contri¬ 
tion, such as the angels in heaven rejoice 
over. As they knelt in prayer she felt 
how little she had of the spirit of Him 
who was meek and lowly. 

She came to supper, leaning on the 
vicar s arm, looking a little subdued, a 
little paler than usual, but brightness 
had returned to her heart like sunshine 
returning after a wild thunderstorm. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

LOOKING AT PAINTINGS. 


fP R I N G 
came, and 
a d o'rnc d 
the trees 
of the 
vicarage 
gardens with fresh 
green leaves, de¬ 
spite the smoke 
of a thousand 
chimneys crowded 
thickly beyond the 
garden walls. Then 
summer followed, 
and decked the flower 
beds with blossoms, 
fragrant, despite the 
showers of soot a contrary 
wind would occasionally 
sweep over them. 

At this time Walter Venn came home 
from Cambridge for a short stay. The 
vicar’s second son was a fine looking 
young man, with dark brown hair, and 
merry brown eyes. He. was a general 
favourite, and his own family made it no 
secret that they dearly loved him. 

He was frank, courteous, had an un¬ 
equalled share of tact and common sense, 
made himself at home with everybody, and 
thus was as popular in society as he was 
loved in his own home. He had been 
working hard at college, but had shut 
his books for a while, and laughingly 
declared he meant to go in for thoroughly 
enjoying himself. But his enjoyments 
seemed of a peculiarly mild type. 

bor the first few days, he esconced 
almost himself entirely in Fred’s room, 
taking his sister’s place by the couch. 

“ Dear old Fred ! I havn’t. seen him 
for so long, that it is quite a treat to 
have him all to myself. I’ll stay with 
him now, and you must go out of doors, 


Annis. You have lost all your roses 
with moping in a sick room.” 

“ It does not hurt me, Walter.” 

“ Why, then, do you look so white and 
distraite ? I was watching you to-day at 
dinner. We shall be having you to 
nurse soon.” 

“ Don’t be uneasy, I am quite well.” 

“ You don’t look so. And I think the 
old-fashioned way of judging people by 
their looks is not a bad one. When I 
see a girl with wan cheeks, dreamy eyes, 
abstracted manner, and hear her sigh 
now and again, I always conclude she 
is either ill or in love.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, Walter !” 
retorted Annis, laughing and blushing. 

Next day, a visit to an exhibition of 
paintings was proposed. Annis planned 
that they should all go, and leave her at 
home, but Walter would not hear of 
such a thing. 

“ You must go , Annis. You look down¬ 
right ill this morning, and seem to be 
almost gasping for fresh air.” 

“ Fred will miss me. 1 had better 
stay with him.” 

“ No, it is my turn, a positive treat for 
me, so don’t argue the point.” 

They were all sitting at the breakfast 
table, and the vicar stopped in the act of 
cutting off the top of his egg, and looked 
keenly at his daughter. 

“ You don’t seem quite in robust 
health, Annis, a little change will do 
you good, so you must forget the worries 
of housekeeping and the anxieties of a 
sick room, and go to enjoy yourself.” 

‘ ‘ What will Fred say if 1 forsake him ? ’ ’ 

“ I will stay with him,” repeated 
Walter. 

“No, no, I propose an amendment to 
the resolution. You young people must 
all go, and I will be nurse to-day,” said 
the vicar. 

“ But you have so many tilings to do, 
papa ?’ ’ 

4 4 The ‘ many things ’ must wait. And I ; 
can both read and write in Fred’s room.” j 

The vicar had his way, and as soon 
as breakfast was over, the “young • 
people ” made themselves ready. 

Zara wore a purple velvet dress, j 
trimmed with satin of the same colour. I 
On her head was a little purple hat, 
with a drooping feather. On her wrists 
were massive gold bracelets ; her ear¬ 
rings and brooch were of the same costly 
material. No shams for Zara now ! 

These ornaments were betrothal gifts 
from Paul, given the day after the 
destruction of the unfortunate filigree 
set; and the velvet dress and hat formed 
a portion of the intended wedding 
trousseau. 

With her intense love of fine dress 
she could not see the advantage of 
keeping her stylish costumes out of 
sight until the marriage was over. 

Annis had once gently pointed out the 
inconsistency of wearing her bridal 
outfit before she was a bride, but Zara 
laughed merrily at her scruples. 

“Why should I 'wait? I daresay 
Paul will settle down in some stupid 
out-of-the-way place, where it won’t 
matter in the least what I put on. I 
call it a far greater compliment to him I 
for me to wear nice things now when we I 
are going about London together.” [ 


So she had daily vexed her betrothed’s 
heart by exhibiting herself in elaborate 
toilettes of her own choosing—costly, rie. h, 
showy dresses, made in the height of 
fashion, and that constantly drew do\yn 
on them the observations of all observers. 

So it happened that, perhaps, the 
most noticeable group of people in. the 
crowded rooms of the Exhibition was 
the party from the Vicarage. Many 
eyes were turned towards Zara ; none 
could help glancing at the suueij) 
woman so handsomely dressed, whose 
peach-tinted face was lit up with con¬ 
scious triumph, who moved about with 
the air of an empress. She saw the 
crowd pressing forward to catch a look, 
and accepted the homage as a tribute 
due to her attractions. It was the 
incense she loved, the faint symbol of 
the applause of which slie had once so 
fondly dreamed. 

Zara and Walter Venn were standing 
before the show picture of the room, 
criticising it in rather a comical mood, 
and laughing and talking without 
restraint. He admired the bright hand¬ 
some girl, was amused with her clever 
remarks, her lively manner, and was not 
at all averse to sharing a little of her 
reflected popularity. 

So Annis and Paul Tench wandered 
away to another part of the room, arid 
were soon industriously going over each 
picture. 

He held the catalogue, Annis searched, 
for the figures, and both heads would lie 
turned to the painting under survey 1 , 
both pairs of lips would give forth im¬ 
pressions thereon. 

Not a word passed between them thap 
all the world might not have heard. *. 
they might have been a devoted pair of 
art-students, judging from the gravity of 
their demeanour and their apparent 
absorption in the subject before them. 

But each of them knew that there was 
a need for watching, Jest their voice;; 
might gain the old tender inflection- 
Each knew there was a danger lest their 
eyes should meet, and the old love- 
lighted glance beam forth for a moment. 
They each of them remembered the icy 
barrier of reserve they had set: uj> 
between themselves, and were careful it: 
should not totter in the slightest degree. 

And so, though seeming at ease, ip 
reality they were not so. They weip 
both perpetually on guard lest ei.her 
should even for one instant forget Hie 
stranger, “ Zara 'Meldieqtt Keith,” who 
had come between them and thrust them 
*as far as the poles asunder. 

Paul was sad, and just a little nerve a*:, 
as lie talked in a low voice to Annis 
about tints and shades, about back¬ 
grounds and outlines; and she was veiy 
watchful indeed, very considerate fer 
Paul, her “ brother,” as of late she had 
again been wont to call him. 

They confined their conversation solely 
to the study of the paintings befoie 
them, paused before the suggestive mys¬ 
teries of Turner, the dense, deep 
shadows of Danby, the cool, golden- 
tinted dreams of Claude, until they had 
made a circuit of the rooms, and found 
themselves back ro the show-picture—- 
the point from which they had started. 

{7b be continued.) 
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SPRING TIME. 


Lo ! Winter departs, liis bleak kingdom resigning, 
And everything welcomes the life-bringing breeze. 
Lo ! again in the fields flocks and herds are reclining, 
And again the green foliage is decking the trees. 


Say, why is the earth with its glories so teeming? 

And why are the meadows with flowers so bright ? 
Say, why are the heavens with new loveliness beaming 
In fathomless depths of celestial light ? 



And why do the birds, their green shelter despising, 
Soar aloft to the skies on contemptuous wing ? 

These all are the signs and the beauties arising, 

Like heralds proclaiming the coming of Spring. 

Lo ! woodland and field are with fragrance abounding, 
And all Nature smiles, and is happy and gay; 

Lo ! the air with the music of birds is resounding, 

• And the nightingale carols her favourite lay. 

Though Winter be cold, and its days dull and dreary, 
Though tempests be raging and snowstorms be rife, 
Bright Spring is at hand, with its aspect so cheery, 
Restoring all Nature to newness of life. 


And now the sad heart, thus gladdened, gTOws lighter, 
Forgetting its care, and its sorrow and pain ; 

’Tis now that the mind of the saddest grows brighter, 

The voice of the mourner is joyous again. 

’Tis now that we strive, grateful hearts overflowing, 

Our thanks to the Bountiful Giver to prove ; 

For each season, each day, aye, each moment is showing 
His Infinite Wisdom, His Infinite Love. 

Then remember each heart at misfortune repining* 

Flow fleeting the shower, how transient the rain ! 

Though “ Black be the cloud, yet silver the lining,” 

Soon all will be joyful and brilliant again. K. F. W. 
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FEMALE CLERKS AND 


BOOK-KEEPERS. 


[ E ARMING ONE’S 


LIVING.] 



To employment either ns a clerk or book-keeper 
no one can raise any objection on the score of 
its being unfeminine. It is respectable to work 
that we may be independent, and a girl may 
just as well go every day to write letters and 
keep accounts for some business establishment 
as sit at home to add up the housekeeping- 
book or act as her mother’s amanuensis. 

Already there is a certain demand for 
women as clerks. When the last census was 
taken in 1871 there were five hundred and 
fifty-two of them engaged in connection with 
commercial business in London alone, and the 
attention directed of late years to occupations 
for women must have tended largely to in¬ 
crease their number. Indeed, we may look 
for some very interesting and encouraging 
statistics on this head when the new census 
comes to be taken next year. 

One advantage connected with the occu¬ 
pation of a clerk is that it does not require a 
special education. It is, therefore, particu¬ 
larly suited to those to whom circumstances 
have denied the careful training required for 
other pursuits. 

What is wanted is a good ordinary edu¬ 
cation and punctual and orderly habits. Plain 
neat handwriting is indispensable, and no 
clerk is anything else than a sorrow to her 
employers who cannot copy correctly. Accu¬ 
racy, then, must be made a special study. 
The ability to write a short letter, saying 
neatly what we wish to say, is another requisite. 
An ill-composed, ill-arranged epistle, begin¬ 
ning with a blot and ending with a scribble, 
will never do for business. It must be clear 
and to the point, carefully written and neatly 
folded—there you have in a nutshell the whole 
art of correspondence. 

These, certainly, are not difficult attain¬ 
ments. But in this very ease with which we 
can qualify ourselves for ordinary clerkships, 
there is something unsatisfactory. It throws 
the occupation open to almost everybody, and 
in consequence we find each vacancy besieged 
by crowds upon crowds of applicants. Only 
one can be successful, and all the rest must 
turn away, often very sick at heart, to try 
elsewhere. 

To meet this difficulty we would suggest to 
those girls who think of taking their place at 
an office-desk, that they should try to add to 
those every - day qualifications enumerated 
above, some special branch of knowledge. 
Short-hand, for example, would greatly in¬ 
crease one’s chance of obtaining a situation, 
and a girl knowing French or German would 
attract favourable notice from all employers 
worth serving. By knowing French or 
German, we mean ability to read and write 
these languages fluently, and not that slip¬ 
shod knowledge by which we painfully spell 
out passages by the aid of a dictionary. 

A girl possessed of these additional accom¬ 
plishments would obtain much higher pay 
than one without them. It is a rule, with 
few exceptions, that what is easily acquired 
brings small remuneration, and it is a great 
encouragement to the industrious to know 
that in proportion to their labour so will be 


their reward. So then, my friends, if we are 
to be clerks, let us be the best possible clerks, 
striving to know ever}’-thing that will make us 
more useful to ourselves and other people. 

1 he routine of an office is usually simple, 
and a clerk seldom has any worry or trouble, 
except what she makes for herself. With 
pleasant companions to associate with in the 
intervals of business, she may be very happy, 
a great deal happier, indeed, than leading an 
aimless existen:e at home. 

Omitting for the present the postal and tele¬ 
graph services, there are some establishments 
in London which employ considerable numbers 
of young ladies as clerks. Foremost amongst 
these is a well-known Assurance Company, 
whose staff may well be referred to as a model 
of careful organisation. 

The young ladies employed by this company 
must be the daughters of professional men, 
clergymen, doctors, officers in the army and 
navy, merchants, and of similar social grade. 
Their comfort is well attended to, and much 
kind forethought seems to have been shown 
in everything connected with them. 

Their hours are from ten in the morning 
till five in the evening, with an hour between 
one and two for luncheon. Luncheon is pro¬ 
vided in the building—and well provided, too— 
at the exact sum which it costs. When it is 
over there is time left for a walk. On- the 
streets ? Oh, no; on the roof. The root 
has been fitted up as a promenade for the 
young ladies, and there, on a pretty extensive 
exercising ground, they can enjoy the fresh 
air and have interesting views of the slate 
mountains and volcanic chimneys of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, whilst in the distance Hampstead 
hills may be seen on a clear day. 

There is a library filled with interesting 
books for those who care to read, and for the 
musical a singing class is provided, meeting 
at regular intervals. Both are largely taken 
advantage of. The news of the day should be 
well understood, for each young lady takes a 
newspaper home with her every second day, 
one newspaper being allowed to every two. 

And what about the work ? That is much 
the same as falls to the lot of insurance clerks 
in general. It contains nothing at all intricate, 
and for its execution requires nothing but or¬ 
dinary ability and extraordinary accuracy. 
The examples of accuracy we saw on the 
occasion of a recent visit were such that if 
our living depended on our furnishing similar 
specimens, we would entreat you, girls, to 
allow of our retiring on a pension into private 
life. 

The salary begins at £32 a-year and rises 
by stages of ^10 till at the end of a few yeais 
a young lady finds herself in the enjoyment cf 
^100 or so of annual income, after which she 
will, no doubt, be content. 

There can be no question about the fact 
that the young ladies like the employment and 
that the experiment of employing them as 
clerks has in this instance—thanks, no doubt, 
to judicious management—been a decided 
success. This Assurance Company began, in 


1872, with the employment of ten young 
ladies, and their staff now includes no fewer 
than one hundred and seventy. 

Over young men young ladies possess 
several advantages as clerks. For the same 
salary you would not get such arespcctableclass, 
and it is a doubtful point whether you would 
get the same amount of steady application. 
Women, again, as a rule, are more happy and 
contented ; a man must in the nature of things 
be pushing ahead, and after he has been 
three or f6ur years at work, he is pretty sure 
to be marrying and settling down and so requir¬ 
ing a larger income. 

A considerable number of young men are 
employed in the office of which we have been 
giving an account, but with them the young 
ladies never come into personal communica¬ 
tion. So far as meeting is concerned, they 
might be a hundred miles apart, the two 
divisions of clerks even coming into the build¬ 
ing by separate entrances. 

Another establishment in the metropolis 
where women are employed as clerks is that 
ol the printers of the Post Office Directories. 
The experiment of employing young women 
was begun here quite recently, and the result 
has been so satisfactory that a handsome 
room has been built, capable of accommo¬ 
dating forty clerks, and is now quickly filling 
up. 

The success of this experiment, we learn 
from the Committee of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting the Employment of Women, is in a 
great measure due to the good sense and 
earnestness of the lady superintendent and to 
the good conduct of the two clerks who first 
learned the work with her in her own private 
rooms. Everything is done throughout in 
the most methodical manner; no talking is 
allowed, and each clerk goes steadily on with 
her work, which is too varied to become 
monotonous. 

Railway companies have in a few instances 
engaged young women as clerks, and provided 
them with occupation at country stations. 
We are not, however, sure that a railway 
booking-office is the right place for a girl. O11 
the Continent, no doubt, it is a common field 
for women’s work, but our ideas of modesty 
and retirement are against it. 

Banks present more suitable openings, and 
we should be glad to see these institutions 
throwing open their doors to young women of 
intelligence and capacity. There is a demand 
for this class of labour also from large ware¬ 
houses and private counting-houses, and 
though, as we have said before, every vacancy 
has a host of applicants, one candidate has as 
good a chance as another; and to keep from 
applying because we are not certain of success 
would be nothing short of ridiculous. 

Allied to the occupation we are now speak¬ 
ing about is the business of copying petitions, 
law copying, and engrossing. “ This work,” 
says one authority, “ may be taken by the 
piece, and can be done at home , provided the 
strictest business habits of neatness, punctu¬ 
ality, and dispatch can be maintained there. 
I have heard, however, of a single erasure 
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condemning a whole deed, and except in cases ] 
of necessity such work is far better clone in an 
office.” 

We believe there is an office in London 
where girls may be entered for t he study of 
the art. The apprenticeship should begin 
wnilst they are young, for the special qualifi¬ 
cation of a clear, round, legal hand is difficult 
!••> acquire after the ordinary running hand 
has been once formed. 

f or engrossing—which means the writing 
out of deeds in full and regular form on parch- i 
Tiiont or paper for signature—good eyesight is ' 
required, and one must have a precision and | 
delicacy of touch not unlike that needed for 
illuminating. In point of remuneration it is 
not a brilliant occupation. When business is 
brisk a good writer can earn £2 a week, but 
there is a slack season, which brings down the 
average weekly earnings of the year to about 
seventeen shillings and sixpence. 

We come how to speak of book-keeping, j 
:To lie a good book-keeper requires much 
.more preliminary training and study than 
rwould be needed to qualify for a clerkship, 
hint that the mere mechanical work of book¬ 
keeping is at all difficult : it is in thoroughly 
comprehending why this and that is done that 
.liie real difficulty lies. 

• An adult book-keeping class was started 
•some years since by the Society for Promoting 
the Employment of Women, the place of 
meeting being the office of the Society, 22, 
Jlorners-street, Oxford-street. The first step 
towards entering this class is for the student 
T » bring recommendations from two house¬ 
holders guaranteeing her thorough steadiness 
ntid respectability. In cases where the 
student has just left school, a letter from the 
mistress or her latest school report is required. 
T!o one can be admitted to the class who does ( 
not write clearly and neatly, spell correctly, 
and work accurately the first four rules of 
arithmetic, simple and compound. 

The course of training ordinarily extends 
over four or five months. During that time 
students are instructed in all the mysteries of 
single and double entry, besides which, every 
effort is made to fill them with a high sense of j 
responsibility, and teach them to be punctual, 
■orderly, and earnest in the discharge of their : 
.dairies. 

Training over, then comes examination by a 1 
•competent authority and the granting of certi- | 
Ji 'ife.s. Only those are allowed to go up for | 
examination whose conduct in the class has j 
/been satisfactory and who have shown a desire 
«tv» do their work conscientiously. 

During the year 1878-71; this class was 
joined by fifty students, and certificates were 
gt anted to twenty-five candidates, all of whom 
.•gained at least seventy-five per cent, of the 
.rn iximurn marks. 

■ After having taken all this preliminary 
'trouble the chances the young book-keeper 
‘has of succeeding in the world are just what i 
Tinglit have been expected. In the annual j 
report of the Society we are informed that j 
7* book-keepers who have gained certificates | 
rilihost invariably retain their situations with 
credit. It is often difficult to obtain a first . 
situation, for practical experience is generally 
acquired ; but in this the certificate is a great ( 
'help, as it forms a good introduction and is a 
guarantee of efficiency and respectability. 
When she has once made a fair start, a certi - 
Seated book-keeper is seldom unemployed. 1 ’ 

The number of book-keepers and clerks for J 
•horn the Society was fortunate enough to 
mid permanent employment in 1878-79 was 
eighteen. 

A certificated book-keeper generally re¬ 
ceives in her first situation about, fifteen 
shillings a Week ; after that the remunera-, 
tiori is from about eighteen to twenty-five 
.shillings or its equivalent. If meals are 
provided, of course less is given. There 


arc a few exceptional cases in which the 
pay is higher, but the holders of these situa¬ 
tions arc usualty able to speak or correspond 
in foreign languages. 

The occupation of book-keeping is a highly 
responsible one. Upon the care and accuracy 
with which its books are kept depends the 
the prosperity of many a business establish¬ 
ment. In not a few instances, bankruptcy even 
has been traced to no other causes than the 
keeping of an insufficient set of books, and 
the keeping of these badly. 

When the duties of cashier arc united with 
those of book-keeper, the preference is often 
given to women over men. And why ? It 
has been found by experience that women are, 
as a rule, more trustworthy than men, and 
that they are less likely to be found making 
free with what is riot their own. One reason 
for this is, perhaps, that they are, generally 
speaking, exposed to fewer temptations in 
the way of spending ; but we hope that a 
deeper reason will be found in their superior 
sense of rectitude and their more self-sacri¬ 
ficing devotion to duty. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. Ci. LINN/GUS BANKS, 

Author of “Tlu: Manchester Man,’’ &c. 



CHAPTER. XVII. 

1) ! x ah' s n k w M I S T R K S S. 

jr. SKA’S ears had 
not deceived her. 
Had she and 
Mercy followed 
the stranger, who 
called himself 
John Rutherford, 
up New Oxford- 
street, instead of 
lui rrying along 
Southampton- 
street to their 
lodgings across the square, they might 
have seen standing before a bookseller’s 
door the self-same carriage which had 
whirled Dinah away from Euston ; and 
they might have scon the self-same 
liveried footman carrying a parcel of 
books to “ ray lady” in the carriage, 
and, after placing them with other 
parcels on the seat, stand back with 
one hand holding the door and the other 
touching his forehead, whilst their mili¬ 
tary friend, marching up, gave a brief 
order, then joined the lady seated within. 
They might have seen the footman pass 
his orders to the coachman, then mount 
to the rumble ; but they would have been 
no wiser, for there was no Dinah then on 
the seat, and the man’s resplendent 
purple-and-go.ld was concealed under 
a sober overcoat which came to his 


heels. 

We, however, are privileged to follow 
Major Rutherford to his seat beside his 
sister, Lady Dynevor, of Dynevor Manor. 

He was a man above the middle 
height, erect, broad-chested, bronzed 
rather than florid, with a very decided 
cast of countenance, across which the 
ploughshare of affliction had drawn its 
in efface able lines, his hair having the 
nondescript tinge of dark brown on 
which grey has intruded before its time. 

Several years Ms elder was the lady, 


but not a thread of white was to be seen 
in the smooth bands above her brows, 
not a line on her well kept face, if we 
except the faint crowfeet at the outer 
corners of her eyes ; her cheek retained 
something of youth’s freshness, some¬ 
thing of youthful bloom, and her tall, 
dignified figure bad not lost its graceful 
curves. Perhaps Dinah knew the secret 
of her lady’s wonderful preservation. 

“ I have had a little adventure since I 
left you, Ernestine,” said the major as 
he took his seat. 

“Ah! an adventure ? An agreeable 
one, I hope,” and the lady smiled, re¬ 
vealing a set of strong white teeth, 
which did not come from the dentist. 

“Partly,” was the sober rejoinder. 
“A young lady and her sister—she said 
she was her sister—both in deep mourn¬ 
ing, entered the post-office just as 1 had 
given in my telegram, and asked for a 
letter for Miss Stapleton.” 

“Miss-” The interruption which 

began as a startled exclamation dropped 
into a somewhat languid query, “ 1— 
ah—did not catch the name ? ” 

“ Stapleton,” repeated the major, un¬ 
observant that Lady Dynevor had 
changed colour even beneath the arti¬ 
ficial bloom; “the young lady did not 
seem aware that a charge was made, 
and I saw she was overwhelmed with 
shame, having evidently left her purse 
behind. You maybe sure I did not allow 
her to go back without her letter.” 

“Ah! just like my simple-minded 
brother! How do you know the girl 
was not an impostor?” And up went 
the lady’s eyeglasses, as if to scan unfa¬ 
miliar features. 

“ An impostor for a fenny ? Nay, 
Ernestine, that is an illiberal assump¬ 
tion. She was as much a lady as your¬ 
self. * It was her grandma’s letter,’ 
said the younger sister.” 

“What younger one ?” There was a 
sort of petulant quickness about the 
question so foreign to Lady Dynevor, it 
must have attracted her brother’s atten¬ 
tion had he been of a suspicious nature. 

“That is the point, Ernestine! She 
was a most lovely girl. I should say 
thirteen years old—the very counterpart 
of Blanche ! .Her rich chestnut hair, her 
dimpled cheeks, her large brown loving- 
eyes, her nose, her lips — there was 
scarcely a line memory could not trace. 
1 could not keep my eyes away from the 
child. I am sure she set me down as 
rude and impertinent. For ray part, I 
felt as if I could have clasped her in my 
arms and wept over her! It seemed as 
if something whispered me, ‘ The waves 
have given back your child. Blanche’s 
babe was not lost- -she is here ! ’ ” 

“This is really too absurd,” broke 
from Lady Dynevor, with a faint affecta¬ 
tion of supreme indifference. 

“ You would not have said so, my lady, 
if you had seen the fair child as I saw 
her. Indeed, my dream was only par¬ 
tially dispelled when Miss Stapleton 
replied to my question, ‘Yes, sir, she is 
my sister !’ I was compelled to believe 
her; but if Blanche herself had risen 
from the dead I could scarcely have had 
a greater shock;” and the bronzed 
soldier sighed as he drew his hand across 
his forehead wearily. 
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At that moment the carriage drew up 
at Lady Dynevor’s town residence, 
near Portland-place, and the subject 
dropped. 

“You will come in, will you not?” 
and.the Lady paused for a reply ere she 
tripped up the steps. 

“ Thank you, no. I have • a few 
arrangements to make before I depart, 
and shall dine at the club. My carriage 
and-servants will be left at your disposal 
until-my return.” 

“ You will telegraph for me if it is any¬ 
thing serious ? ” 

** Certainly.” 

Good-byes were exchanged. The 
major drove away to arrange for his j 
journey by a night train to Rutherford ■ 
Chase, on the borders of Derbyshire, ! 
where his elder brother, Sir Edwin, was-j 
suffering from the accidental bursting of 
a gun. The lady sought her own 
chamber and the services of her maid, 
the Dinah Smart so frequently advertised 
tor, to so little purpose—Dinah, dressy 
as of old, cunning as of old, who seemed 
half afraid of her mistress, and of 
whom her mistress was more than half 
afraid. 

Lady Dynevor was a widow, with one 
son and two daughters. The former, 
Lord Ernest, was then at Oxford, read¬ 
ing for his “ little go.” Of the latter, 
the eldest, Clara, was then with her 
mother in town for her first season ; the 
younger, Ernesta, at one of those estab¬ 
lishments near Geneva where young 
ladies belonging to the poorer aristo¬ 
cracy may be educated at small cost in 
u n e x c ept i o n abl e society. 

For, be it admitted, Lady Dynevor 
was poor. When Dynevor Manor came 
into her hands at Lord Dynevor’s death, 
as guardian for her son during his mi¬ 
nority, so encumbered was the estate 
■that her ladyship deemed it advisable 
to lease the manor for a term to a rich 
commoner, and retire to the Continent 
on her “settlements” with her chil¬ 
dren, then very young. 

She had therefore gone abroad, and, 
going abroad, had advertised for a 
“ young ladies’ maid who did not object 
to travel,” and this being answered by 
Dinah, then under notice from Mrs. 
Stapleton, the testimonials put in were 
accepted, and when Dinah was ‘ ‘ wanted’ ’ 
in England she was sunning herself un¬ 
der the vines of Switzerland, and turn¬ 
ing her various talents to account in 
Lady Dynevor’s service. 

Dinah’s self-importance had risen 
with her rise on the social ladder; she 
looked hack with disdain to the days 
when she had been required to “wait 
on a foundling no better than one’s self.” 
There was a wide distance between a 
child with no right even to her name and 
young ladies who had names and titles 
both. She stood in supreme awe of 
rank; there could be no familiarity 
between Lady Dynevor and her daugh¬ 
ters’ maid, there could be no playing off 
elfish tricks on young ladies who had 
known their own superiority from the 
cradle ; and her natural cunning taught 
that her workhouse experience was best 
kept in the background. Pier deft 
fingers, her art and skill in cutting and 


Dr 


contriving, in re-arranging toilettes, in 
transforming old garments into new, 
made Dinah an acquisition, and kept 
her so fully and congenially employed 
she had little leisure for mischief. 

Four years had this “treasure of a 
maid” served her ladyship when Major 
Rutherford, on the point of embarking 
with his regiment for Ireland, chanced 
to send his sister a couple of Liverpool 
newspapers. Had the same newspapers 
been sent to her ladyship in London or 
at Dynevor Manor it is probable they 
would have been barely glanced over or 
tossed aside ; in Switzerland they were 
read. In so reading Lady Dynevor 
came across two advertisements, which, 
although dissimilar, she had no difficulty 
in'piecing together. 


them on to look fine when I went out, 
and when I came away the bundle was 
gone, and I could not put them back.” 

“Them—and the bundle — explain 
yourself.” 

Dinah did explain, and the explana¬ 
tion that she had taken a child’s sleeve 
bands from a bundle in the nursery cup¬ 
board to wear as a pair of bracelets, in¬ 
volved the story’ of Mercy’s miraculous 
preservation, her careful nurture by the 
Stapletons, and the bundling together 
of the babe’s clothing as a clue to its 
parentage. 

Dinah’s big head was bowed in her 
little brown hands, or she would surely 
have noted the strange agitation of 
Lady’ Dynevor as she proceeded, and 
the clenching of the white jewelled hand 


Dinah was summoned. Theywere 
laid before her. Utterly unprepared, she 
was taken at a disadvantage; her native 
stolidity forsoqk her. She changed 
colour,"and then, after four years, she 
was asked once more what she knew of 
Captain Stapleton’s will. 

It was in vain she protested she knew 
nothing. Pier uncomfortable change of 
colour had been noted. Lady Dynevor 
recalled that Dinah’s character had 
purported to come from a Mrs. Cooke ; 
yet here a reward was offered for a mis¬ 
sing will and a missing servant-maid in 
terms which left no doubt that a Mrs. 
Stapleton had been Dinah Smart’s mis¬ 
tress, and that Dinah was supposed t o 
have some connection with the disap¬ 
pearance of a will. 

Dinah appealed to her mistress if she 
had not served her with fidelity for four 
years. 

“ Yes', Smart, to the best of my belief; 
but as you evidently came to me with a 
false character, there must have been 
something wrong in your antecedents, 
and I shall have no alternative but to 
hand you over to the authorities and to 
communicate with the advertisers.” 

Dinah dropped on her keees. “Oh, 
my lady, don't' I never had father or 
mother to teach me what was right or 
what was wrong. But oh, my lady, 
don't give me up, and I'll tell you all I 
know ; I will, indeed.” 

And then, in her dreadful fear of a 
foreign prison, Dinah, still on her knees, 
confessed that whilst dusting a room she 
had seen old Mrs. Stapleton put a folded 
paper in a little drawer in a bureau, and 
there being a bit of the paper sticking 
out when the old lady was called away, 
curiosity prompted her to look what it 
was. She had barely seen the word 
“Will” on the paper when she heard 
footsteps, and thrust the paper back; 
that she could scarcely get the drawer 
shut, for the paper stuck fast; and In 
her flurry to seem dusting she broke a 
bottle of magnesia ; and that was ail 
she knew of the will, if she should never 
speak again ! 

“ Yet it is clear you are suspected.” 

“ I don’t think it’s for that, my lady, 
I’m wanted. It’s for something I took,” 
and Dinah’s voice sank to a whisper. 

“ Took ? ” questioned Lady Dynevor, 
sharply. 

“ Yes, my lady; hut, oh, my lady, I 
did not mean to steal them. I only put 


resting on the marble table beside her. 

It did strike her that there was a 
huskiness in her lady’s voice as she 
asked what Smart had done with the 
sleeve-bands, and bade her hasten and 
bring them for inspection. 

“ You are not going to send for the 
police, my lady ?” urged Dinah, with a 
frightened face. 

“ I must think about it. Let me see 
the things you stole.” 

“I’m glad I told her nothing of the 
sovereign, or them papers,” thought 
Dinah, as she went, and there was a 
scintillation of the old defiant dogged¬ 
ness in her eyes when she came back 
with the trinkets. 

; By that time Lady Dynevor had re- 
i covered her self-possession. She raised 
I her eye-glass to examinethc monogram 
j on the gold-clasps, which she carried to 
: the window for inspection, possibly to 
conceal her own emotions, for there was 
a battle with the Evil-One going on in 
! her secret heart. Presently she returned 
j the bands to Dinah, with an injunction 
to lock them up and set a seal on her 
lips, or she, Lady Dynevor, would not be 
able to screen her. She was willing to 
give Smart an opportunity to retrieve her 
character; although the young woman 
must know she was liable ior prosecution 
as a thiefi and no jury would make the 
nice distinction between taking and 
stealing. 

Lady Dynevor, the lenient mistress, 
threw open the casement for air, after 
Dinah, profusely grateful, had gone 
from the apartment. “ B. R.” she 
murmured. “ Yes, that was the mono¬ 
gram, Blanche Rutherford’s initials,and 
beads of polished Gibraltar rock. There 
can be no question the child is theirs. Am 
I called upon to proclaim it ? Blanche is 
dead, and John gave the infant up as lost 
from the first. The child has fallen into 
good hands, is well taken care of. She 
has no knowledge of any other friends. 
To part them now would bring grief to 
ail. And what would become of my 
Clara and Ernesta if their uncle’s own 
child should be restored to him ? And 
she would be nearer to Sir Edwin than 
my children. Oh! it is not to be 
thought of. All Ernest’s hope of suc¬ 
cession to Rutherford Chase would be 
gone. Surely I am not called upon to 
sacrifice my own children's interests for 
a child supposed to be drowned! ” 

(To be continued.') 
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ESTELLE’S INHERITANCE. 


HAD often comforted myself 
about my old friend in his 
bereavement, knowing that 
he had daughters to take 
care of him in his now fast- 
declining years. Without 
the help of a ready reckoner 
I could calculate to a day the respective ages of Laura, Kate, and 
Pauline ; and rested happy in the thought that if steady age on their 
part could ensure competent companionship, the friend and playmate 
of my early youth would not feel lonely in his widowerhood. His wife 
had been dead for eighteen months when, yielding to the solicitations 
of “ each and every ” of these daughters, I decided to pay them a visit 
in the month of roses, which, we all know, means June, for then iny 
flower-loving nature would have ample gratification in the floral life 
of Home Vale. 

As is often the case with visitors who cannot name the exact hour 
of their arrival, when I drove up to the house I found my friends 
had determined that I surely would not come by that train, and had 
mentally allowed me the choice of either the very early or the very 


“ Master is ; he is nearly always 
in now. And there’s Stole Miss 
Estelle; but she’s not ofi much, 
’count.” 

“ Miss Estelle ! I haven’t beared 
of her. 1 hoped I was the onlj; 
guest.” 

The servant laughed, but replied, 
respectfully, “Miss Estelle is Mr. 
Dick’s little girl as was sent home 
from Australia for education. We 
always say only Miss Estelle, be¬ 
cause she is so quiet in her ways 
that nobody takes any notice of 
her.” 

My old friend was so altered that 
I should certainly have passed him 
in the street; but so was I. The- 
compliment was therefore mutual 
when each said to the other, with a 
hearty hand-grasp, “Is it possible- 
that I see my old friend before 
me ! ” 

“ Ah, but you have much to bo- 
thankful for in the threefold cord 
of love that surrounds you,” I re¬ 
marked, when presently he unfoldecE 
some of the many troubles which 
oppressed his lot, in spite of bright 
surroundings. 

“ Yes, indeed,” he replied, with¬ 
out hesitation. 

“Three such daughters, too !” I 
continued. 

“Y—e—s,” he said, but with 
such a burden of hesitation, that it 
scarcely seemed to spell the little 
brisk word, yes. 

I was just wondeiing whether I 
had been misinformed as to the home-virtues of 
these sisters, when my friend exclaimed— 

“ 1 am looking forward to introducing you to my 
right hand. She supplies a great want in my house, 
now my beloved wife is gone.” 

This speech very naturally raised my curiosity as 
to which of the three girls claimed this honourable 
distinction ; but as there was an evident undertone 
of grief in his voice 1 forbore to ask questions on 
the subject, feeling sure that the daughter so dis¬ 
tinguished could not long hide her right to it. But 
the day wore away in the society of Laura and 
Pauline before I could discern in their behaviour 
toward their father any reason why either of them 
should be the palm-bearer. Perhaps Kate would be 
more satisfactory. I would watch her. 

Meanwhile, unperceived by any of us, a little 
slight figure had glided into the room, and, with the noiseless touch 
of a fairy, had arranged a pile of school-books, with their accompanying 
exercise books and desk, on a small side table, and then seated herself 
as quietly before them as though she were the sole occupant of the 
large drawing-room. I was quite unaware of her presence until one 
of her pens fell to the ground and she stooped to pick it up. We all 
turned round. “Ah, there she is !” exclaimed my friend, with evident 
satisfaction. 

“ Come forward, Estelle. You should always do so when you are 
spoken to,” said Kate. 

“ Or when you are looked at,” amended Laura, perceiving a smile 
on my face, as I had not opened my lips to the young girl. 

She approached timidly, and laid her small, long hand in mine—I 
say laid, because she did not respond to my shake, but rather sub¬ 
mitted to it. 

“Poor Dick’s child—my right hand ! I promised to introduce you 
to her,” and her grandfather called her tenderly towards him, and 
every now and then the hand that was nearer him would find its way 
up and pass its fingers lovingly through the still bushy though quickly 
whitening hair, that she pressed against her face as she toyed with iU 


late train ; the noonday one w r as 
out of the question. 

“Oh, the young ladies will be 
so sorry, ma’am! they have alb 
hurried out to get their different 
errands over before you came,” 
said the servant, as she carried my» 
box into the hall. 

“ Is there no one at home,, 
then ?” I asked. 
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“Why does your lather call Estelle that 
delightful name ? ” I inquired of Kate during 
the child’s absence. 

“ Oh, I’m sure I don’t know ! To my mind 
she does not possess one of those qualifications 
which a right hand ought to have to make it 
worthy of the name.” 

The two other sisters answered to the same 
purpose; but when, later on, I was left alone 
with Estelle, and asked her, “ What do you 
do , dear, for grandpa that deserves so sweet a 
title ? ” she looked thoughtful for an instant, 
as though racking her brain for a reason, and 
then with a smile of artless simplicity which 
was as beautiful as it was significant, she 
replied— 

“ I don’t know—unless it is that I always 
do what he tells me.” 

I think I must have frightened the dear 
girl by my earnest demonstration of approval, 
for I caught her to my breast and kissed her 
fervently. 

“ Dear, dear Estelle! ” I exclaimed ; “if 
you had written a whole book about the best 
way to please your parents you could not 
possibly have said more! ” 

But Estelle did not seem to see where the 
force of her simple speech lay; she gazed at 
me, surprised and abashed, then timidly 
added— 

“ Don’t you think so ? Mamma used to 
tell me that she would rather have an obe¬ 
dient daughter than a rich or pretty one ; 
and when I was coming over to England, she 
said—she said—she sa-” 

Here the sweet voice gave way, and Estelle 
threw her arms round my neck, sobbing, as I 
thought, as though her young heart would 
break. But no, all her recollections were as 
holy and delightful as an obedient daughter’s 
could be, she was only hugging one of 
those precious recollections with the tearful 
embrace of memory. Presently she said in 
the same artless manner— 

“ Papa isn’t rich, and most likely I’ll have 
to get my own living; but when mamma was 
sitting in my cabin before the ship sailed she 
said two words that I can never forget.” 

She hesitated, as if asking permission to go 
on, and I at once inquired— 

“ May I know what those words were, or 
are they too valuable for a stranger’s ears ? 
Tell me, or not, just as you like.” 

“ Oh, I have not said them aloud since I 
arrived, so it will be a great treat to hear them. 
They are ‘Estelle’s Inheritance 1 ’ ” 

The dear girl rather enjoyed my puzzled 
countenance, but with her native politeness 
quickly explained herself. 

“ Mamma said that, as I had always been 
obedient at home, now' I must cany obedience 
with me to grandpa, and consider that I am still 
obeying her through him. ‘ Estelle,’ she 
said, ‘ your father will have nothing to leave 
you but that which is every obedient child’s 
inheritance—a parent’s blessing ! But if you 
have that , you will be surer of true joy and 
prosperity than if he left you a fortune ; and, 
more than that, God has a great blessing for 
those who honour their parents.’ ” Once again 
the musical voice faltered ; then with a great 
effort Estelle said with rapidity, as though it 
were a now or never question— 

“ Shall I show them to you ?” 

“ Show me what, dear ?” Of course I did 
not understand what she would have to show. 

“ The Words.” 

“The words? What does my darling 
mean ?” 

Estelle fumbled in her pocket, and drew 
out a small neatly-cased memorandum book, 
from which she again drew a small envelope. 
Thence, with quivering fingers, she produced 
a slip of paper, on which were pencilled these 
two words :— 

“Estelle’s Inheritance!” 

She observed my emotion, and said softly— 


“They are too precious to lose; and I do 
not look at them often for fear the pencil- 
marks ■will wear off. Mamma wrote them at 
the last moment after she had said good-bye. 
She tore out a page of her pocket-book, and 
scribbled them down just as the passengers’ 
friends were all leaving the vessel. ‘ Keep 
that, ray child,’ she said ; ‘ and when you feel 
downhearted at your future prospects remem¬ 
ber that, as an obedient daughter, you may 
confidently expect a share in that blessing 
which is the inheritance of obedience.’ Do 
you like it ?” 

This question was asked so confidingly that 
again I felt obliged to embrace the little sylph¬ 
like form before me. “I more than like it. 
I am thankful I have heard such words.” 

Estelle gave a little gulp of gratification, and 
then exclaimed— 

“ So you see I carry my fortune in my 
pocket! I can’t feel poor whilst I have got it, 
for when I read it 1 shall know it means a 
blessing.” 

“ Ah, but, dear Estelle, I hope you may have 
many other blessings besides.” 

“Yes ; I am to be a governess, and 
perhaps God will bless me with good obedient 
pupils. Oh! I hope He will! ” 

“ Estelle ; Estelle ! where are you ? Poor 
grandpa is lost without his right hand.” 

“Coming, grandpa! Oh, please let me 
go. The Times is come, and he is looking 
forward to the leader to-day. Oh, do, 
please! ” 

This was to a show of resistance that my 
arms made as they clasped the sweet young 
girl in another admiring embrace. 

* * * *- * 

Estelle, however, never had need to become 
a governess ; for there is another relationship 
in life where obedience is of first importance; 
and to this relationship she was early called 
by a good, true-hearted man, who, fully en¬ 
dorsing the words of Solomon about a good 
wife, chose an obedient daughter rather than 
an heiress as his life-long companion, feeling 
sure that in her he should find a treasure 
whose “ price is far above rubies.” 

Nor was he disappointed. 


TRUTH FOR EVER. 


OME, girls, 
let us talk 
a b o u t 
truth, and 
see whether 
there is not 
every rea¬ 
son in the 
world why 
we should 
unite in 
saying, 

Truth for ever ! How careless many people 
—some, perhaps, not a long distance off—are 
about it. To hear them speak, one would 
think that to call black white every day of 
one’s life was of not the slightest conse¬ 
quence. The stories they tell contain about 
a grain of fact to every pound of fiction, 
and when, like the rest of us, they get into 
scrapes, the way they invent falsehoods to 
screen themselves from blame would often 
be amusing if it were not so melancholy. 

Now—and you may as well take particular 
note of it—there never yet lived any good 
women in the world who were not remarkable 
for truthfulness. That was the very essence 
of their character, and the most conspicuous 
thing about them. Their word could be relied 
on for the least thing; and every one felt 
trust and confidence in them. 



.She who tells falsehoods has got a mean 
mind, and there is no end to the shabby things 
she is capable of doing. You rnay trust her as 
far as you can see her, but not an inch farther. 
She goes through life suspected by everybody 
and shunned by all who have ordinary good 
sense. Who can wonder at people giving the 
cold shoulder to her whose best name—and 
that you will allow not a very respectable one 
—is mischief-maker? 

Truth for ever! We don’t want to be sus¬ 
pected and shunned, but loved and sought 
after. Let us speak downright honest truth, 
then, and people will trust us everywhere and 
believe us always. 

Many falsehoods are about very little things; 
hardly worth mentioning, some one says. Rot 
so. Those trifling affairs often grow to be 
the most serious of all. If we are ever found 
out in little falsehoods, people will naturally 
enough suspect us on great occasions. The 
boy in the table who ruined his reputation by 
calling “Wolf! wolf! ” when there was none, 
would have got quite as bad a character by 
telling lies about spiders. 

We are never certain what the effect may 
be of anything we either do or say, and this is 
specially true of telling falsehoods. Quite 
recently I heard of a young man who was 
disposed to admire a certain young lady, till 
her mother, one fine day, told what he knew 
to be a falsehood about her daughter’s accom¬ 
plishments. That one unfortunate speech 
threw cold water on the flame of his affection, 
and he left the house firmly resolved to give 
up all thoughts of her. You think, perhaps, 
that he was over hasty, and that the daughter 
might have been as devoted to truth as any 
of us. Perhaps. But the probabilities were 
against it, and in any case he -was prudent in 
his determination never to have a fabricator 
of falsehoods for his mother-in-law. 

The motive that induces people to tell lies 
is often one at the mere mention of which they 
might well blush with shame. It is pride— 
they wish to appear better than they really 
are ; or spite—to do someone an ill turn ; or 
cowardice—to escape the results of stupidity; 
or laziness—to be relieved of -work they ought 
by rights to do ; or greed—to get what they do 
not deserve. Why, even a stone might blush 
at such a catalogue. 

Whoever fails to stick to the truth cam 
never have an easy mind. She is always, 
afraid of being found out. Every falsehood 
she utters is an enemy of her own crcationy 
that may rc-appear any day to destroy her peace 
and hold her up to contempt. “A liar,” 
says the proverb, “ should have a good 
memory ” ; and how can any one enjoy happi¬ 
ness who has always to be taxing her brains as 
to whether what she says to-day docs not 
contradict what she told yesterday ? 

On the other hand, how pleasant a life is led 
by her who speaks only the truth! She 
respects herself, which is more than the other 
does ; she is strong in the approval of her own 
conscience, which the other is not; and she 
feels sure that her conduct has the approval of 
God, whilst the other "knowsquite the contrary. 

That constitutes the best reason of all. 
We can only enjoy the favour of Heaven by 
holding fast to the truth. We must tiy to 
know it, and never fail to speak it. So then, 
my friends, let us give a wide berth to false¬ 
hood. Truth for ever! James Mason. 
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that it did not seem 


is worth 
doing at all is 
worth doing 
well”; therefore, 
I will try to ex¬ 
plain, not only to 
•girls, but also to 
teachers, the best 
mode of mending their 
stockings and all 
hosiery. 

Many of the elder 
ones will no doubt 
proudly exclaim, 
‘‘We have been 
mending our own 
stockings for ever so 
long!” I am very 
pleased to hear it, 
for it shows you have 
been industrious and 
have not tided to put 
off this “ bore ” on 
your too kind mother. 
But the repair you 
have been accustomed 
to is the ordinary darn, 
and I am sure you 
have frequently felt 
dissatisfied with it. 
You must have noticed 
to harmonise so well 


with the stuff as when by chance you have 
mended some linen. Shall I tell you why ? 
The ordinary or plain darn reproduces exactly 
the weaving of linen, which consists of two 
flatly interlaced threads, whilst in stockings 
the tissue forms a rather raised chain, and, 
to look neat, should be imitated perfectly. 
Who amongst you would ever dream of 
patching stockings with linen ? Would you 
not consider it quite absurd? And yet you 
do just about the same thing when you 
mend your stockings in the usual manner. 
How often you have been annoyed in vainly 
doing your very best to conceal the repairing 
thread on your own heels, or on the knees of 
your young brother’s knickerbockers. 

Oh dear! how those darning stitches grin 
above the shoes and on the knees. They 
make you feel quite uncomfortable, and, do 
what you may, never will you be able to give 
them a neater appearance. Another draw¬ 
back is that lazy and careless children, to 
hurry on their task, double their cotton, leave 
either too long loops, ar-'^one at all, and do 
not trouble themseiveW to prepare the hole. 
They then darn over it, layer by layer, anyhow, 
continuing the thick clumsy rows far beyond 
the faulty parts . “;,It doesn’t matter, that’ll 

do,” they say ; “it \$pn’t show.” 

True, it won’t show, perhaps, but just fancy 
having to walk with these bumpy plasters 
under your heel, or pressing against your little 


MENDING. 


toe ! After this do not come and complain of 
your shoe pinching you, nor be surprised to 
have your feet rendered quite ugly with big 
corns and bunions, which will make you suffer 
all your life. 

Well, I suppose I must not chat any longer, 
for surely, by this time, you have become 
quite anxious to hear the new way I have 
promised you — one not only impercep¬ 
tible, but so smooth that it cannot be felt 
by the most delicate touch. This wonder¬ 
ful method is not in the least difficult— 
even the cight-year-old tot will be able to 
learn it in no time. It is called ‘‘Swiss 
or web darning,” and was known many,, 
many years ago, -when stockings ' wet*e so 
very expensive, and gentlemen,' wearing 
knee-breeches and buckledshoCs, had the 
whole of their silk hose exposed to view. 

;Since then it has keen forgotten in Eng¬ 
land ; but now fashion has returned to 
it,, .aiid girls too idle to use it for their 
stockings will certainly be tempted to try 
‘it on their jerseys. 

Swift, a well-known writer, jocosely 
speaks of a man* who “spent, every day, 
ten hours in his study darning stockings, 
which he performed to admiration.” What 
do you think of that ? How many girls 
grumble if they have but one or two hours’ 
mending a week! 

AVhy the stitch is called “ Swiss darning” 
I cannot exactly tell you, for it is known 
throughout the Continent; perhaps it was 
first invented in Switzerland. I prefer the 
name web, because it better specifies the kind 
of repair, as web here means the chain of 
hosiery texture. By this true stitch you make 
in the same time the chain on the top and 
the purl at the back, as in the plain ground of 
Fig. 3, while in the ribbed ones of Figs. 4 and 
5 chain and purl are seen both on the wrong 
and right side, always in perfect imitation of 
the stuff, and just as done in knitting. Some 
varieties merely reproduce the chain at the 
top, whilst at the back they either form lines 
of reversed rope stitch, like in the chain-darn 
(Fig. 7), or alternate rows of purl and twist^- 
the lace-web (Fig. 6). 

Not to puzzle you with long descriptions, I 
have prepared very clear diagrams, which will 
be your best guide. Anyhow, I must give 
you a few practical hints. 

First, I will warn you against reading the 
directions all at once ; they would only weary 
without enlightening you. You had better 
follow me step by step. Before all, provide 
yourself with an old piece of white stocking, a 
needle, and some red embroidery or marking 
cotton, so that you can sec better the result 
of your trials. Pay attention to the two 
different ways the lines run ; the front ones 
are straight, and those of the back go round 
as a circle. These contrary directions will 


help you in cutting out the four lines of a 
hole, for instance. The two straight ones are 
made in front through the groove of a web, 
leaving smooth edges. For the two horizontal 
lines turn to the back, and cut between the 
purls, and you will have at the top and bottom 
a row of loops, from which prick out with a 
pin or needle the fluffy pieces of thread, 
leaving them well open, like they are in 
knitting when the needle is drawn out. 
Grafting. 

But to begin by the easiest, snip the piece 
of stocking along the purls, and join the two 
parts thus :—After the loops have been well 
opened, lay them flatly opposite each, other 
on the forefinger of the left hand, keeping 
them firm under the thumb. Commence in 
front on the right-hand side ; pass the needle 
each time through two loops, taken alternately 
from both edges. Each loop stands for a 
chain, and is pierced by the needle twice, so 
as to obtain both a fast seam and the Vandyke 
of the webs. Herein lies the whole secret of 
this true stitch , or Swiss darning, clearly illus- 
j trated in Fig. 1. If made regularly, and with 
proper cotton, no one will be able to find out 
where the line is. You principally want this 
scam for circular-mending—that i 5 , for*putting 
in new sleeves, legs, &c.—because you see in 
this case the joining goes .quite round in a 



I.—GRAFTED SEAM AND EMBROIDERY. 

circle. Of course when you unite thus two 
pieces be careful not only to match the 
material in quality, but in shade; so if you 
mend a white stocking with a blucish tinge 
do not join to it a piece of a yellowish cast. 
No doubt you have never heard before the 
word “grafting”; it means to join or to 
strengthen. I have just explained to you the 
joining and the strengthening can be done in 
two ways. When by chance you meet with a 
very large rent which you want to repair 
quickly, you can graft to it a new piece by 
letting .in a patch. Prepare the hole as 1 
have described before. Buttonhole the two 
even edges of the gap and of the patch, 
which must fit to a thread and be first secured 
at the four comers by cotton or pins.. Graft 
the loops as in Fig. 1, then sew together the 
buttonholing, keeping the thread under the 
needle. 

Another easy and usual strengthening con¬ 
sists in covering thin webs with the original 
stitch (Fig. 1); in this case, work with rather 
fine cotton, so as not to break the 
foundation. I think you will all be de¬ 
lighted with this stitch, with which 
you can also mark your hosiery to appear as 
if the letters were really woven in the material. 
But this is not all—you can besides execute 
charming designs in variegated colours for 
your petticoats, the clocks of your stockings ; 
in fact, any chain-woven or knitted stuffs, as 
blankets, table-covers, antimacassars, shawls, 
cuffs, mittens, and, above all, jerseys, which 
you may adorn round the neck, wrists, and 
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edge with a swcetly-prelty wreath of F 
copied from any cross-stitch design, 
simple example I have chosen the 
admired key-pattern (Fig. 1). 


lowers 
As a 
always 


Jacob’s Ladder. 

“ “What a strange name! ” you will exclaim. 


2.—TWO DIFFERENT WEB-GROUNDINGS. 

So it is; but a very descriptive one, as you 
will soon understand. You well remember 
that Jacob, whilst travelling, had a dream, in 
which he saw a ladder reaching from earth to 
heaven. Now, as you know, a ladder is made 


WEB DARN. 


up of rungs, one above another. Similar 
rungs you will often see on your silk gloves, 
jerseys, stockings, &c. They are caused by 
the breaking of a stitch which gradually 
drops, bar by bar, exactly as, when in knitting, 


4.—THE RIB DARN. 

you drop a stitch from your needle. Instead 
of a chain web, you have then an open barred 
line. This ugly defect must be stopped at 
once by taking a crochet-needle and inserting 


it into the fallen loop, through which is drawn 
the rung above to form again the web-stitch. 
When each bar has been thus picked up, the 
last loop is neatly fastened with needle and 
cotton. 

Wf.b-Stitch and its Varieties. 

To mend a decayed part, remove it alto¬ 
gether and prepare the hole as mentioned 
at the beginning (Fig. 2). Strengthen the 
margin of the gap by a few rows of graft¬ 
ing, and fill up the vacancy by a series of 
threads describing alternately V’s and y\’s 
(Fig. 2, right hand). This foundation, 
always done outside, is shown at the back 
on the diagram to compare it with the 
opposite one, the heading of which, being 
darned, must be on the reverse. I recom¬ 
mend you this last method for anything 
that has to go through a great deal of 
wear and tear. By looking attentively 
at Fig. 3 you will understand how these 
darned threads are managed to form the 
V’s of the ground. I11 the crossing, too, 
this vandyked shape is necessarily retained 
to repeat the two twists of the web. For 
this reason every web requires two strands 
of the woof; each strand is taken from a 
different Vandyke, so as to better unite 
the surface. Begin at the right-hand side ; 
bring the needle out through the centre of a 
border web and form the first coil of the chain 
by sloping the cotton downwards over the 
right-hand bar. Pierce the needle one web 
downwards to pass it straight under the two 
first bars. Then, for the other twist, c arry 
the cotton upwards over the left-hand 
bar, and back into the centre of 
web to meet the starting-point. 

Place the needle again straight 
under this left-hand bar and the 
right-hand one of the next web. 

Be sure the needle pierces cleanly 
through the centre and above the 
straight bar at the back of the 
chain, or the purls will be dis¬ 
connected. 

The woodcut shows the return¬ 
ing row, going from left to right. 
Unfortunately, the needle has slip¬ 
ped; it should be shown forming 
the left hand twist, and for this the 
needle is placed straight under 
two bars, whilst the thread, starting 
from the centre of the web, coils 
round one bar leadv to pass under two 
bars. Plence this "thread is left at the 
back of the needle and not beneath it. 

At both ends of the row lightly catch 
the stuff underneath to unite the mending 
threads with the ground. The pulling of 
the cotton, wool, &c., and the thumb- 
pressure both guide in the tightness of the 
crossing, according to the elasticity of the 
material. Commence and fasten off "the work 
by running a few straight stitches along the 
web. Some of the foundation threads of the 
illustrations are expressly laid finer than those 
of the warp or crossing, to show better the 
direction of the bars. Pfowever, whilst work¬ 
ing, the strands separate well through being 
stretched over the fingers or a ball in wood or 
indiarubber. An egg-shaped one is best to 
slip in a sleeve or leg. Jt leaves the left 
hand free to strain the weak part between 
thumb and forefinger. These balls not being 
easily obtained in this country, the worn spot 
should be carefully tacked on patent cloth or 
brown paper. 

In striped fabrics you have only to copy the 
bands in their various widths and shades, 
changing the cotton as often as necessary. 
Horizontal lines are simple enough, but ver¬ 
tical or straight ones require some care in 
joining, and to avoid the constant breaking of 
the thread it is advisable to keep a separate 
needle for each stripe. 


You will also find it rather troublesome at 
first to change from plain to purl in the ribbed 
darn, Fig. 4. To connect the last bar of the 
web with the first of the purl, start from the 
centre of the web and pass the needle under 
the remaining bar and over the first one oi the 
purl. Proceed to make the purl itself by 


5.—THE DICE OR CHECK DARN. 

coiling under its right hand strand, straight 
above this bar and the next one; again coil 
under, but this time round the left hand strand, 
which brings you back to the centre of the 
purl stitch. In short, purl is worked exactly 
in a reverse way to plain, viz., by slipping 


b— THE LACE WEB. 

straight under instead of over, and coiling 
behind the bar instead of in front of it, as 
wrongly marked in the illustration. 

These variations once well understood, you 
may venture on the dice or check darn, which 
affords good practice in the constant breaks in 


7.—CHAIN DARN. 

plain and purl. After these attempts, you will 
readily reproduce?any close - knitting pattern, 
nor will the open ones be very purzling, 
though Evidently they can have no .regular foutfr 
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elation. Wherever this kind of repair is needed, 
cast threads across here and there and cover 
them with different twists according to design. 
Only proficient knitters, however, can under¬ 
take this task. 

Fig. 6 clearly exemplifies the lace web 
made on a single thread, which is laid at each 
row. The last thread on the diagram has been 
expressly laced two webs lower down for more 
distinctness. The stitches should be kept to 
the right as they are apt to drag in the con¬ 
trary way. The chain darn (Fig. 7) is by far 
the quickest, but not altogether the neatest. 
Its ladder grounding must be loosely set, not 
to let the edges pucker. 

Light materials call for a slight foundation, 
forming Us instead of Vs, because here the 
threads never meet by piercing the same hole 
twice, allowing for each web a single bar in¬ 
stead of a double one. 

After you have tried all these ways you will 
choose the one most suitable to your wants, 
and I am certain you will never be tempted to 
return to the old untidy darn. Knowing this 
beautiful imitation, you need not fear to in¬ 
dulge in the purchase of the best-quality gar¬ 
ments," far preferable to the flimsy ones rather 
too much patronised nowadays. 

Marie Ivarger. 


THE DRESS OF THE MONTH. 
The new dresses produced for the warmer 
weather have already enabled us to see that 
the dark hues, hitherto supposed to be suit- ' 


have not quite worn out their winter dresses, 
and thus can make them available, to bridge- 
over the gap between winter and summer. 

A really good costume of any colour will 
clean and do-up like new, and is always worth 
sending to a dyer’s. Black can be washed at 
home with ox-gall or fig-leaves, and pressed 
carefully on the wrong side. Black cords of 
various kinds—such as the Russell and James 
—are excellent, both for washing and wearing ; 
and are the same on both sides, so that they 
can be turned when slightly worn. They 
require no more care in washing than ordinary 
dresses ; a tepid lather, one rinsing water, and 
one strong blue water being used. The dress 
should then be rolled up when partly dry, and 
ironed on the wrong side when damp. 

I have been thus particular in my chat about 
old black dresses, as 1 know how fond every¬ 
one has been of wearing them this last three or 
four years ; and I also know that a shabby, 
greasy, black dress is a great puzzle to most 
girls. An old black kid glove, boiled in a pint 
of water till reduced to half a pint, and then 
used to rub on an old black dress, using the 
liquor, will often l>e found a wonderful re¬ 
viver. It is a very usual recipe with the 
negresses in the Southern States of America, 
who are amongst the most clever managers in 
the world. Black dresses are quite as fashion¬ 
able as they were this spring; and so, perhaps, 
our elderly dress, well cleaned or washed, and 
trimmed with bands of Indian broche, spotted 
black and white foulard, or a jetted galloon, 
will appear as good as a new one. 

The new colours in dresses and bonnets 
are so much brighter than anything we have 
had of late that it takes some time to get re¬ 


cowslip, primrose, lemon, orange, and an odd 
yellow called yeuxde chat are all most fashion¬ 
able. The number of new shades of pink is 
also great; rose, rose cendre , blush-pink, and 
“ shrimp ” will be worn for hats, bonnets, and 
dresses. Every possible shade of lilac, the 
deepest royal-purple to the old shade worn by 
our granddames under the name of “ peach- 
bloom ; ” grey-blues and blues are also much 
in favour. 

Nothing can exceed the brightness of the 
sunshades and parasols. Red, red and black, 
red and yellow, in stripes, patterns, and dots, 
black and white ones embroidered with flowers 
in their natural hues, and old gold trimmed 
with black lace. Satteen and cotton parasols, 
trimmed with white embroidery and torchon 
lace, are made to wear with costumes of those 
materials, and the same as regards foulard. 
Some very stylish-looking parasols have been 
brought out, trimmed round and round with 
black or white lace, in rows one above the 
other to the top of the parasol. This would 
be an excellent method of doing up an old 
parasol, either light or dark in colour, and as 
plenty of cheap lace may be had it would be 
also economical. 

Some very pretty and inexpensive jerseys, 
made of bead netting, have been brought out, 
which form a complete evening costume over 
a black silk skirt. They are of black beads, 
as well as every other hue, and are got up in 
cheap imitation of the bead-embroidered 
cuirasses which have been worn in Paris so 
long. Stockingetle, or jersey-cloth, is made 
into jackets, which are worn with hoods of 
the same lined with gay Indian handker¬ 
chiefs. This material has the advantage of 



s ble alone to the winter months, are to be 
worn quite as much now. A very comfort¬ 
able conclusion for many of my readers who 


conciled to them. Old gold in all shades and 
materials is used for bonnets and hats more 
than ever; in fact, every description of yellow, 


sitting closely 1 o the figure when made up 
into an out-of-door garment. These hoods 
are made to take off, and are only buttoned 
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on the neck of the jacket, so that they need 
not be worn always. They also accompany 
ulsters and costumes made with a waistcoat 
front, and will form one of the out-of-door 
garments of the summer season, as they are 
being made in black and white lace, to be 
used either with or without satin or cashmere 
mantles. Small capes will be used again this 
year; however, they are longer than they 
were the last, and come quite to the elbow, in 
order to give the tightened-in appearance 
which is so desired. Capes with long pointed 
fronts are also still used, and have hoods. 
Quantities of black lace are used to trim all 
mantles, jackets, and capes ; and camels’-hair 
and cashmere are the favourite materials for 
them. Youthful-looking scarf mantelets are 
made of the figured material of the dresses, 
and are trimmed with bands of the plain 
stuff, a collar of the same being used at the 
neck. Jackets similar to the dress are also 
used, but they are quite tight-fitting, and are 
figured—never plain. 

A new idea in both short and long costume 
is the narrow kilting of bright colour which is 
added to the edge of the skirt, below the hem, 
or just below the lower flounce. On plain 
grey, drab, brown, or black costumes this 
little addition is very effective, and gives a 
piquant effect to an otherwise plain dress. It 
will be pretty for the short, black dresses of 
young people. The same hue should be used 
for the bow in the hat. 

One of the fabrics of this season will be the 
undyed silks of India and China. These 
yellow Indian and Chinese “ Pongees,” and 
the Indian «' Corah,” were much worn at one 
time, but of late years have been neglected. 
The first-named wash beautifully, and wear for 
ever as every-day dresses ; while the same may 
be said of the Corah, which is white, for even¬ 
ing wear. All of them are inexpensive, and 
last so long that they are an excellent invest¬ 
ment for those of moderate means. The 
Tussore silk is put up in pieces of 9^ yards, 
and ranges from 21s. to 45s. the piece. 



I have given an illustration of a pretty 
handkerchief embroidered in colour, the pattern 
being simple and easily drawn. These little 
additions to the toilette are not difficult to 
work, and the satin and stem-stitch in which 
they are done are very speedy work in the 
hands of a good worker. The summer or 
spring waistcoat, next illustrated, may be 
made of any washing or unwashable material. 
The pattern used for it might be that of an 
old, long basque, or even of a petticoat-bodice. 
The material might be of pique and nainsook 
for a summer waistcoat; thin muslin for the 
evening, and silk or brocade for day wear. 
Waistcoats appear quite as much in vogue at 
present as they were last year. 

The ruff, jabot, and cuffs are made of 
sprigged muslin or net, the method of putting 
together being clearly shown. They are in¬ 
tended for afternoon or evening wear, with a 
high bodice ; and may be made in lace, if it be 
preferred or considered more dressy. Black 




SUMMER WAISTCOAT. 

ladies who desire to keep it stiff and high use 
a tiny invisible wire to keep it up round the 
neck. Of course the hair must be coiled 
higher on the head, and for this new fashion 
combs are very much used. 

The Corah is in lengths of 
seven yards, is thirty-four inches 
wide, and costs from 17s. 6d. 
to 25s. the piece. Three pieces 
should be sufficient to make two 
dresses, and the cheapest plan is to 
purchase them in this way, with a 
friend, if there be not two sisters 
to share the material, as it is not 
sold by the yard. For best summer 
dresses for young girls this pretty 
cream-coloured India silk is most 
useful, and it can be done up and 
retrimmed over and over again. 

The illustrations of the month 
give a walking dress with a long 
walking jacket and waistcoat, to 
which a hood may be added of the 
figured material. The hat or bon¬ 
net is also made of it; the edges of 
both must be bound with satin or 
velvet. 

The other illustration shows a 
simple method of making a young 
girl’s evening or home costume in a 
manner which partakes somewhat 
of our fashionable “high art” pro¬ 
clivities. The materials used may 
be cashmere, Corah silk, or any soft 
stuff which flows in harmonious 
lines, and the effect is at once grace¬ 
ful and youthful—two qualities 
which should be aspired to by ail 
young girls. 


“And look!” said another, “at those 
sprawling lobsters.” “ And those wriggling 
eels!” exclaimed a third. “Sooner than wriggle 
as they do, I w’ould bury myself in the sand.” 

“ Fie! fie ! ladies ! ” cried the Limpets. 
“ Here are you and we stuck fast, and never 
move at all. Crabs may sidle, lobsters may 
sprawl, and eels may wriggle, but they all of 
them go, and that’s more than you and we can 
boast of.” 


RUFF, JABOT AND CUFFS. 


and white lace mixed, gold outlined and 
coloured lace may all be used, or painted and 
embroidered lace. This high ruff is quite one 
of the great fashions of the day, and many 


AN ORIGINAL FABLE. 

By Mrs. Prosser. 


NOT FIT TO CRITICISE OTHERS. 


“How those crabs walk!” cried an Oyster 
from its bed. “ All on one side ; really it’s 
wonderful they are not ashamed of them¬ 
selves.” 
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MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. • 
CHAPTER II. 
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hay that you are not at it this fine day 
that we’ve got, Harry?” 

“ Why, Mr. Grey, you’ve all the hands j 
in the parish !” 

“ No, nor the half of them. There’s 1 
plenty more ready and willing*. I have i 

many as I wanted, and you might 
have the same.”-. 

“ O ! there’s lots of time. Fine weather 
has set in now, and the meadowing 
that’s cut 'does' itself oil Sunnybank. 
One turn makes the hay there. It’s.as 
hot as love,” added the fair-haired 
youth, glancing a sweet eye at Daisy. 

Mr. Grey turned off a little from the" 
haymakers with Harry Jones, so that 
they could not hear the conversation. 

“ There’s not overmuch time,” said 
the farmer quietly ; “ look at that little 
cloud, as the prophet of old said, ‘ no 
bigger than a man’s hand.’ That will 
bring rain at or before night. I think | 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
Harry Jones, to see an old fellow like 
me, and a young girl like Daisy, work¬ 
ing not playing, but working—while ! 
all you care about time is how to mis¬ 
spend it. If you were my boy, you 
should lead a very different life !” 

“ Lven with that threat,” replied ' 
Harry, “ I should be very happy to be | 
your boy. The governor is talking of 
giving up farming.” 

“ The who ?” inquired Mr. Grey, and I 
a severe expression clouded his benevo- 1 
lent face. 

‘‘The governor—my uncle—all the 
fellows at the school where I was edu¬ 
cated,” he said, pompously, “ called 
their fathers and uncles governors.” 

‘‘ Did your education instruct you how 
to let a young girl’s favourite and faith¬ 
ful but toothless old dog be torn to pieces 
by a wild animal, and to be guilty of the 
meanness of bribing her servant to dis¬ 
obey her desire that Firetail should be 
housed at night? Whether you do,,or 
do not ‘ make hay while the sun shines,’ 
is no affair of mine, though I am always 
grieved to see God’s gifts insulted by 
man’s neglect, but, Master Harry/ the 1 
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less we see of you at this side of the 
Burn, the better! ” 

“Mr. Grey!” exclaimed the youth, 
“ I am very sorry ! All I wanted of Fire- 
tail was to find the otter, which the 
miller said was only a cub, but Firetail 
would fight. I want to explain how it 
was to Daisy. You’ll let me do that, 
Mr. Grey ? I see she is angry.” 

“No, Harry, a fact is a fact. Good- 
day, Harry Jones. See, the cloud is grow¬ 
ing larger, and you can hear the whisper 
in the trees that tells us the weather 
is not settled yet. You’ll never be pros¬ 
perous, boy or man, until you learn to 
‘ make hay while the sun shines.’ ” 

It cannot be denied that Daisy was 
foolishly fond of Harry Tones; and 
though she had renounced him foi* c\\.i 
and ever in the morning, when she first 
saw poor Firetail’s injuries, as the dog 
got rapidly better, her anger cooled. She 
wondered Harry had not written to apo¬ 
logise or explain. 

The night fulfilled the prophecy of the , 
farmer. The cloud increased, and at ! 
last poured down its torrents on the ex- 1 
pected hay crop, sweeping much of it 
into the mill stream, and saturating what 
was prevented by intervening trees and 
hedges from sharing the same fate, while j 
that of Farmer Grey’s was thoroughly 
protected before the storm broke. The 
people he employed worked with a will, 
even after sunset, and his regrets were 
loudly expressed when he saw the whirl¬ 
ing wind, before the pour-down, tossing 
Farmer Jones’s hay hither and thither. 

It became a fearful night, and though 1 
the good farmer was much..fatigued, he j 
would not go to bed while the storm 
raged so; violently. It lightened also, 
and he knew no eye could see so far or ! 
so clearly as the eye of the Master. 

Presently a tapping came to the win- j 
dow of the kitchen, wit ere he was seated ; 
he fearlessly unhooked the shutter, and, 
io his astonishment, there, resting* against 
the glass,’was 'the thriftless face of his 
neighbour, Mr. Jones. 

The unfortunate man was soon seated ; 
by the kitchen fire, roused into additional 
light and heat by Farmer Grey’s hos- ; 
pitality. He also quickly removed Mr. I 
Jones’ dripping garments, and clothed j 
him in dry ones of his own. 

He found it difficult to explain the 
express object of his' visit. He talked 
much of being “ doomed to misfortune,” 
how he had been “ tricked and imposed 
upon;”—he confessed he had thought 
himself fitted for better things than mere 
“jog trot farmering,” and had always 
been told he “had the very cut of a 
gentleman.” He might have done well 
if he had stuck to the farm, but he tired 
of it, and now he was so driven, so dis¬ 
appointed in his nephew, who never 
would mind what he said, for he had so 
often advised him to follow Mr. Grey’s 
good example, and to-night finished as 
fine a crop of hay as ever grew, and he 
had trusted “ the boy *’ would have seen 
to the saving of it; but instead of that 
he told him, with cool impudence, that 
he could not get men to work without 
payment, that Farmer , Grey iset a. bad 
example, and gave them the bad habit 
of paying ready money, and there was 
not one of the fellows who did not do Jus 


your 


I work with one hand and hold out the 
| other for payment! Well, it was all 
over; he thought to pull up by betting 
on a safe horse, but that went smash ; 
he knewthat to-morrow the lawyers would 
be down on the farm, and all he wanted 
was to know if Mr. Grey would lend him 
a few pounds to start him for Liverpool { 
he would make his way to the New 
World, and leave his creditors to make 
j ducks and drakes of his property in the 
' Old! . 1 J 

“And your nephew, Mr. Jones?” 

: questioned Farmer Grey. 

“ O ! he must fight it out somehow ? 
He has said your daughter was r>v C 
to him.” 

1 “ My nrer !” repeated the 5 honest 

»a nneiy indignantly. 

I “I had nothing to do with it. If the 

lad had superintended the farm-” 

! “Yes, neighbour. If he had not fol¬ 
lowed your example lie might bv this 
time have become an industrious man.” 
There was a pause. 

“I do not want to lean heavy on a 
fellow-man, and I will do what you ask, 
and more, provided you take 
nephew with you to America.” 

“ But--” 

“There must be no ‘buts’ between 
us,” replied Farmer Grey. “ The flitting 
must be done at once. I do not doubt 
you, but I shall send a trustworthy per¬ 
son to see your nephew off. You hav« 
made shipwreck of your fair farm, her 
you may have gained experience.” 

“ I- we—must start before daybreak,” : 
said the unfortunate man. 

In a few more minutes Mr. Grey and 
the ruined farmer were breasting the 
storm together, on their way to the once 
prosperous residence that had been at 
one time the envy of all the farmers in 
the district. They found the youth play¬ 
ing dominoes—his right hand against 
his left. In a few determined words 
Mr. Grey stated his offer and his inten¬ 
tion, and both uncle and nephew, ac¬ 
companied byatrusty “helper”- -such as 
good and honest men can always com¬ 
mand at: the hour of need—were on the 
way to Liverpool, and before evening 
were steaming down the Mersey. 

“ And how is Firetail this morning, mv 
little Daisy?” 

“ Oh, father,”replied the maiden, “he 
is a great deal better, and Ben Ruddock 
has promised, if we forgive him, he will 
never lend him again to Harry Jones.” 

“I can answer for that,” said the 
stalwart farmer, “he will never again 


lend your old defender to Harry Jones.” 

“'And Harry says-” 

“Harry says!” repeated Mr. Grey, 
“what does he say? When did you 
see him.” 

“ I have not seen him since you sent 
h i;n out of the hayfi eld 

“O ! then he converted a pen into a 
speaking trumpet.” 

Daisy blushed. “ He wrote to explain. 
That was all.” 

“ Give me the letter.” 

Slowly Daisy drew out a.thimble, ti 
little paper of peppermint drops' (it is 
wonderful how fond country girls arc of 
those small poisons !) a reel of cotton, a. 
printed ballad, and at last, a tumbled 
note, that had grown wonderfully creased. 
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by the sender’s intention of twisting it 
into a true lover’s knot. 

“ There is nothing in it, father.” 

“ I quite believe that. I was fond of 
reading plays once, and remember that 
• nothing can come of nothing.’ ” 

The farmer twisted it up tightly, and 
proceeded to light his pipe with it:. 

r • i I think, my child, that is the last 
specimen of his handwriting you will 
ever receive from Harry Jones. He has 
left England.” There was a pause. 
“He had dared to say you were pro¬ 
mised to him, Daisy.” 

“ Me, father !” repeated the girl, and 
her indignation transformed her pretty 
coy face into a tinted photograph of her 
father’s. 

Daisy watched the burning fragments 
of the letter, her eyes iilled with tears, 
in another moment she had buried her 
head in her father’s bosom. 

He folded his great hands over her 
bonny head. “ God be good to you, my 
darling child, and teach you to. 

* Make hay while the sun shines.’ ” 


USEFUL HINTS. 

To Wash White Lace.— Cover a bottle 
with line flannel, tightly wrapped round it two 
or three times, arid sewn on, wind the lace 
quite smoothly round, fastening with a stitch 
every now and then. Make a good soap 
lather in a deep basin and stand the bottle in, 
shaking it well and piessing the lather into the 
lace. Rinse in the same way with clean cold 
water, put the bottle in the sun to dry; when 
nearly so, lay it in a basin of water with a 
small quantity of borax to stiffen it. If to be 
ironed, this must be done on two or three 
thicknesses of flannel, the edges and raised 
parts being picked up with an ivory pin. 

To Remove Ink Slots.- —Wash the place 
with cold water without soap, and- apply a- 
solution of dilute muriatic acid ; any chemist 
will give the proper proportions. This will 
only do for white materials. Ink may also be 
removed from white cotton by dipping it in 
milk ; but this must be done immediately . 

To Remove Grease- Spots. —These may 
easily be eradicated from linen by washing 
with" pearl-ash and water. For satin and 
silks the following is an admirable recipe : 
Pour on the spot two drops of rectified spirits 
of wine, cover with a linen cloth and press 
with a hot iron ; the linen must be removed at 
once , and a little sulphuric ether nibbed gently 
over the stain. 

Scorched Linen. —Take an onion and 
macerate it well to extract all the juice, add to 
this a few shreds of soap, an ounce of Fuller’s 
earth, and half a tumbler of vinegar. Boil 
these together for an hour, and allow the 
mixture to cool. Place it on the scorched 
part, and do not remove it until, quite dry. 

Soap Jelly. — This should always be used 
for washing flannel, white woollen materials, 
or anything on which it is not advisable to rub 
soap. The mixture is made thus : Shred 
a pound of best pale yellow soap in a gallon 
of water, add two ounces of soda and the 
same of powdered pipe-clay. Set these 
ingredients on the kitchen stove, where they 
will dissolve in a few hours’ gradual heat; the 
next day the soap jelly will be fit for use. 

Fish Cakes. —Pull to pieces with two 
forks the remains of any cold fish, carefully 
removing the bones. Mix some mashed 
potatoes and a small piece of butter with the 
fish, and season with salt and pepper to taste, 
adding a little cayenne or Nepaul pepper. 
Form into cakes and fry in butter till a golden 
colour, and garnish with fried parsley. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 



WORK. 

Mrs. Snow. —1. “Tunisien” crochet is worked in 
the same way as “Tricot,” which is capable of 
numerous varieties in the patterns. A fuller 
description will be given in a future number of 
The Girl’s Own Paper. 2. The baby’s hood 
must be worked with a large bone crochet hook, 
the number of rows a nti stitches determined by the 
size required. The directions are to be followed. 
These more complicated patterns can only be 
worked by experienced crochet workers. 

AnneTtA. —;• Read answer to “Mrs. Snow.” 2. 
Long stitch is made by passing the cotton or wool 
once over the hook, then inserting it into the next 
chain, draw the cotton through two of the three 
loops on the hook, then through the remaining two 
loops. .3. See answer to “Loo” in No. 9 of The 
G1 rl’s O \yn Pape it .- 

Bessie.— The sock may be worked as well in plain 
“ Tricot.” Read answer to “ Mrs Snow.” 

LlNGE Glonoxe.— The watch guard may be made 
of purse silk in crochet. Four skeins will make 
a long chain, and if small beads are added it will 
take four ounces-. If made without heads, cast on 
four stitches, join by a single stitch to form a ring; 
then work rows of double crochet round and round 
until the chain is long enough. Fasten a black 
swivel where the chain joins. If beads arc used, 
they must be threaded on the silk before commenc¬ 
ing the work. Each time the loop is inserted in a 
chain stitch a bead must be pushed close to the 
work, and then the silk drawn through the loop to 
fix the bead firmly. The ring for beads should be j 
made with seven stitches. 

E.JiP.—The quantity of wool must depend on the 
size required. E. J. P. would find it easier to cut 
a pattern of the shoe and work to it. 

Wild Flower. —See reply to “ Mrs Snow.” 

Vera.— 1. Netted d’oyleys will shortly appear. 

2. See answer to “ Mrs. Snow.” 

Stella. —Book-markers will be described shortly. 

COOKERY. 

Janie. —The recipe for cocoanut cakes is taken 
from a first-rate authority, and must be right. 

Flower Pot asks us for “ a recipe for cheese-cakes, 
and a recipe for corns.” For the former, take 8oz. 
of pressed curds', zoz. of ratafias, 6oz. of sugar, aoz. 
of butter, the yolks of 6 eggs, nutmeg, salt, and 
the rind of 2 oranges or lemons. Rub the sugar 
on the latter and scrape it off. Press the curd in 
a napkin to get rid of the moisture, pound it 
thoroughly in a mortar with the other .ingredients, 
till the whole becomes a soft paste. Line 2 dozen 
tartlet pans with good puff-paste, and fill them 
with the cheese-custard, placing a piece of candied 
peel on the top of each; and bake them in a 
moderately hot oven for twenty minutes. You can 
make them at about sixpence a dozen—on an 
average. 2. The best “ recipe for corns 7 is to 
wear hard, tight, leather boots; especially those 
with very pointed toes and high heels 

DRESS. 

Srwekkie.—W hite cashmere would be suitable fora 
bride, and the same material in pale pink or blue 
for the bridesmaids Whatever dress the bride 
may wear, the bridesmaids must wear the usual 
style of dress suitable for such an occasion. A 
beige dress, or a fine serge, would be good materials 
for the bride’s travelling dress. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nelly Foster is requested to read ar.°\er to 
“Lilia,” and is also informed that the *'..m‘in her . 
side which she complains of Seems \> be nothing' 
serious, and- the best way to remove it is to take 
plenty of moderate exercise in hie open air. 

Physiology. —Twinkling of the cj-clid.—This is 
seldom present it' the blood be pure and. the nerves 
in good order, consequently, whatever tends to 
increase the general tone of the system. A tea¬ 
spoonful of Parrish’s Chemical Food, as it is called, 
three times a day in half a wine glassful of vateV 
would be a suitable tonic. Take also a sponge 
bath every morning. 

Ursula. —Brittleness of the nails is constitutional, 
and only internal treatment can be of avail, d ry 
the triple syrup of the phosphates. Any chemist 
will sell it and tell you the dose according to age. 
Any mild transparent soap will do. 

Myrtle. —No; you cannot have, new teeth after 
seventeen, except the wisdom teeth or artificial 
ones. You do not state the size, colour, or nature 
of the spots, or whether raised or flat, painful or 
the reverse. Wrinkles once formed cannot be 
obliterated. A medical library would be the best 
place to get books on animals. 

Driffield. —Sec answer to “ Annis Venn.” 

T. C. H.—Leicester.—You might make thecupboard, 
which you say has become shabby through the 
wearing oif of the paint, not only a presentable, 
but a very handsome addition to your bedroom, at. 
a moderate cost, if aided by a little ingenuity and 
patience. You can either paint it black all over, 
or cover it with the black shiny paper looking- 
like satin so much used to cover boxes and screens. 
Then buy some. Japanese paper w ith designs of 
birds and flowers, cut these out; and when, what¬ 
ever you have covered your cupboard with is per¬ 
fectly dry, paste or gum them an, arranging them 
informally, by no means too; closely together. 
This completed and dried, the cupboard should 
have one coat of varnish, such as is used over stair 
papers, and maybe obtained htbny paperhangfer’s. 
Similar effects may be produced with cretonne 
flowers instead, and they are .perhaps more de¬ 
sirable, but the designs are seldom so characteris¬ 
tic as those of the Japanese papers. The effect of 
vour cupboard arrayed as I have described would 
be very handsome and oriental-looking. I am 
supposing you require to use it as a cupboard or 
wardrobe, with doors ; if not, the doors can be 
removed and a scries of shelves placed, a valance 
of some kind hanging from each, and a deeper one 
from the top, the shelves used for displaying china 
and other ornaments, and the framework of the 
cupboard—thus tranformed into a large otagere 
may be covered with stamped leather paper. The 
effect of this is considerably embellished by cover¬ 
ing some of the raised designs with liquid gold. Of 
course, if the doors are retained, my last suggestion 
anent the paper made to imitate stamped leather 
will be equally good, and if a dark leather be 
chosen a few touches of gold will he remarkably 
effective. The shelves might also be edged with 
the leather paper, which can be bought as bordering 
in several widths, and is often used round the 
frames of doors to exclude draughts. Many other 
suggestions might be made, but both these com¬ 
bine a very handsome effect with the great re¬ 
commendation-of moderate expense. 

Poppy Twist.—U se only mild soap, and never hot 
w'ater, only luke-warm. Bose glycerine is the best 
after application. 

Gertie.— Thank you for the verses. But we are 
unable to criticise the MSS. sent to us. 

Pussie. —Get a cheap manual of music. Henry 
Leslie’s is a very good one. 

Annis Venn is troubled with warts upon the chin, 
and wants to know the; cause .Tml treatment. One 
application of potass fusa would remove them , or 
occasional touching either with nitrate of silver or 
any of the stronger acids. They are often con¬ 
stitutional, and require internal remedies. 

Rudy.—1. Ruby is going to sing for t\y e first time 
publicly, and wants to have a clear voice. Let her 
take a tonic fora fortnight before: ten drops of 
tincture of iron, and a tcaspoqvftil of tincture of 
oranges three times a day.in a little water for a 
fort night or three weeks previous to appearing, and 
suck about five grains or more of solid chlorate of 
potash an hour or two before singing. 2. Freeing 
the face from blotches.—A littty cooling medicine 
should be taken about three times a week, and the 
best application is rose glycerine. 

Lii.la. —Teaching a bullfinch to whistle an air.— 
Begin as soon as the bird gives indication of 
wishing to pipe and uses its owrr’notcs. Constantly 
whistling the first bars of the, nin you want it to 
learn, and adding a note or two mpre to what it has 
already acquired, is the only plan, unless 30U pro¬ 
cure what is called a “ bird organ.7 
Wildflowkr. —Do fishes sleep P-a-Y.cs, certainly, and 
everything that lives and breathes; even trees and 
flowers sleep. 

BaLquhidder.— Parrot picking its feathers.—Do 
not give it bones to pick or meat of any kind, and 
sometimes a little green food. Feed plainly on 
bird seeds (no hemp), and give a bath and no 
daj&ticsv 
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Briar. —Your quotation is taken from Hamlet. The 
author of “ Sintram and His Companions ” is the 
Baron de la Motto Fouqaie. It is in German, 
but there is an English translation. 

Verena.—P erhaps you could obtain some work as a 
daily governess, going out only for a couple or three 
hours a day, or you could procure some daily pupils 
to be taught at your home. 

Ignoramus.— The u woolsack ” is a large square bag 
of wool, without back or arms to the seat which it 
forms. An Act of Parliament was passed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to prevent the exportation 
of English wool, and to keep this great source of 
our national wealth in remembrance woolsacks 
were placed in the House of Lords, on which the 
judges sat. Thus, the Lord Chancellor, who 
presides in that House, is said to “ sit on the wool¬ 
sack/' 

Orange Blossom. —We have answered your question 
many times. Leave your eyelashes alone. 

Snowdrop. —i. A decoction of. elder flowers is 
supposed to whiten the hands. The nails should 
be pink, not white, excepting the small half circle 
at the quick. 2. You need not thank a gentleman 
^ or his arm. 3. The foot which you place 

on the step of a carriage depends on whether there 
be a second step to be taken, and on which side you 
are to take a seat. If there be but one step to 
make, and you are to sit, for example, on your 
left side, step on the right foot; if on the right side, 


use the left foot; if there be two steps to take, 

reverse these directions. Your writiug is fairly 
good. 

Hyacixth .—See article “ IIow Can I Look My Best.” 
We cannot recommend any method of blanching 
your cheeks. Why do you desire to look sickly 
and woe-begone ? Your writing is tolerably good. 

Jessie.— We suppose you allude to an old riddle, to 
which the answer is “ the letter M.” 

June.— Boys and girls usually grow, more or less 
till they arc of age, when the bones become hard. 
Some young people make a sudden start at 17. 

A. E. W.—Your question is too vague. There are 
various kinds of sore throats—swelled, relaxed 
inflamed, and ulcerated. We have already given 
replies on this subject ; perhaps some of our 
observations may suit your case. If not, consult 
your doctor. 

Ada.— r. The very distressing combination of 
physical troubles of which you complain clearly 
indicates a very disordered state of the digestion. 
We can only advise you strongly to consult your 
family doctor. 2. The “ Watteaus ” were those 
who patronised the peculiar style of costume in 
which Watteau the artist painted his female figures; 
the “Grisettes” the pretty and gipsy-like French 
milliners. 3. We do not give prices. Black stuffs 
cannot be dyed a lighter colour. 

Miss L. (Holt).—Neuralgia is often an effect, not a 
cause. Disorderment of the liver and indigestion 
will produce it, and the cause should be the point 


of attack. Sometimes mental emotions and over- 
ratigue may induce it, or a damp residence. You 
must first discover the origin of the complaint. 
\\ e have recommended the fumes of vinegar, when 
the pain is in the face; a coarse flannel being 
steeped in it, wrung out and laid on a hot flat-iron 
and held near the cheek for half an hour at a time* 
keeping the eyes closed, and resting the elbow on a 
table to prevent an accidental touching of the face. 

Miss Caspar.— Our staff is complete, but we thank 
you while declining your kind offer. 

B. Ingenious people with clever fingers may turn 
almost anything to account, and no doubt the lead 
paper of which you speak could be used in the 
making toys for children. 

plenty of answers to the first question. 
She may be very thankful that she is blessed with 
such excellent indications of good health as the 
rosy face and a stout body. She must be very 
handsome indeed in face, and very unsually elegant 
a PV n t car riage, to look at all well if 
thin. A thin little girl is a pitiable sight! 

Zp.na Rosckma. —The mistress, or the daughter of 
the house, should play or sing before asking her 
to possible, an instrumental piece 

should precede singing. 

Sr. David’s DAY.-The 23rd of April is St. George’s 
l>a)', and has been since the time of Coeur-de-Lion, 
to whom he is said to have appeared, as the pre¬ 
cursor of victory, when before Acre. 



BIRTHDAY LINES. 

By Anne Beale. 

Another year, fair girl, has floated o’er thee. 
And vanished as a. summer cloud before thee j 
1 he past, so like a dreamy phantom ever, 

Flits through thy memory to return—ah never! 

Ihe present, decked in colours brightest, fairest, 
'ru Gm f J°y ous as happy smile thou wearest; 
thy thoughts are clear as the blue skies above thee 
And nestle in the hearts of friends who love thee. 

The future all its tempting things is spreading* 

Upon the path thy youthful feet are treading ; 

And, as thou followest the airy vision, 

It seems to lead thee into realms elysian 

And thus, as years roll on, may Faith, alluring, 
Attract thee to the unseen but enduring; 

'['hat. so, when weary of earth’s fading pleasures, 

1 hinc eyes may rest on Heaven’s abiding treasures. 





























ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY 


CHAPTER. XXXVI. 
a surprise. 

They had left Miss Keith delighting 
even outsiders with the brilliancy of her 
appearance, her handsome face, and 
stylish figure; the consciousness of this 
admiration had induced a gush of high 
spirits, for her vanity was more than 
usually gratified. 

But what change had come over the 
girl ? 

She was sitting languidly on the red, 
baize-covered form in the middle of the 
room, all the bright colouring dashed 
out of her face, all the proud triumph 
gone from her eyes, all the liveliness and 
bravery banished from her manner. 

Limp, drooping, pale, even 
to ghastliness, she seemed 
to be only half roused 


from stupor, and wholly uncaring that 
the crowd still lingered, still pressed for¬ 
ward to discover what could possibly 
have happened to the girl, lately the 
belle of the room. 

Of course people were ready, with 
keen zest, to appreciate any “scene” 
that might crop up on the occasion. 

On one side of Zara stood Walter 


Venn, with puzzled anxiety in his coun¬ 
tenance ; on her other side stood a tall, 
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A SUDDEN INDISPOSITION. 
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lair young- man, well-dressed, and well¬ 
looking, who was bending down to her, 
and saying, in a low whisper — 

“ Did i really startle you so much, 
Zara ? ” 

“ Of course you did, Tom Woods, you 
had no right to appear before me like 
that, when I thought you were thousands 
and thousands of miles away.” 

“ I was nearly as much startled my¬ 
self, Zara. I thought you were safe 
down at old Seabright, and never ex¬ 
pected to see you here when I stepped 
in to have a look at the pictures. I 
never even knew you had come to 
London.” 

“ Didn’t your father tell you ? ” 

“ He is a lazy one at the pen, as you 
may recollect of old. He has only 
written to me twice all the time I have 
been away.” 

. “ When did you come from New York, 
Tom ?” 

“ Only last night. I intended to start 
for Seabright by the evening mail, but 
now I have met you, my plans may be 
altered. Where are you stopping ? ” 

“ At the Vicarage.” 

“The Vicarage! Where are you 
sing'ing now ?” 

“Not anywhere. I have given all 
that up.” 

“I’m precious glad of it. What are 
you doing now, Zara ?” 

For the first time Tom Woods glanced 
at her handsome dress, her gold orna¬ 
ments, and then at Walter Venn, who 
was standing beside them quietly listen¬ 
ing to the conversation. 

A bricky-red flush rose hotly to Tom’s 
brow, as he repeated his question, in a 
defiant tone, his eyes fixed on Walter. 

“ What are you doing up here in 
London, Zara?” 

“ Stopping with friends. Here they 
are,” she exclaimed, as Annis and Paul 
came towards them. 

There was still sufficient change in 
Miss Keith’s altered looks to warrant 
Paul’s- anxiety, as he stepped forward 
with an hurried — 

“ What is the matter? Was the heat 
of the room too much for you ?” 

“ Nonsense, Paul! There is nothing 
wrong with me. Only when you see a 
person appear all of a sudden, when you 
think he is in New York, it does give 
you a start.” Zara laughed a little 
affectedly, trying to pass off her emotion 
as a joke. 

Paul gave a sharp glance at the 
person indicated, and at once recognised 
the negro tenor. 

“ Mr. Woods, I believe ?” 

“You have the advantage of me, sir, 
in knowing my name, I am not aware 
that we have met before.” 

“ I could not forget your face, Mr. 
Woods, though formerly I saw it under 
different colours.” 

“ Ah ! I understand. You saw me 
perhaps when I was fool enough to 
adopt an absurd costume at the ‘ Har¬ 
mony Hall.’ ” His face was crimson 
now, and more defiant than ever. 

Paul bowed an affirmative. 

“ Those days are over now, and the 
less said of them the better. I have 
passed through some odd phases in my 
life, that was one of them. My meeting 


Miss Keith here to-day is an unexpected 
pleasure, as I have only just arrived from 
New York.” 

Paul bowed again. 

“ Had you a good passage home ? ” 
struck in Walter Venn, to fill up rather 
an awkward pause in the conversation. 

“ Pretty well. There were some ad¬ 
verse gales now and then, but I don’t 
mind that sort of thing. It puts a man , 
on his mettle.” 

While Mr. Woods was speaking his ; 
eyes were constantly turning to Zara, j 
who had drawn Annis towards her, and j 
was explaining. 

“ Tom Woods is an old friend of ! 
mine. We knew each other when we 
were children. His father taught me 
singing. Tom is a real nice fellow— 
such a mimic! such fun ! I never had 
so great a shock in my life as when I 
saw him standing there beside me. He 
is coming to see me, he says.” 

“ When is he coming ? ” 

“ This evening—he told me so.” 

“ Did you invite him to tea, Zara ? ” 

“No, I didn’t like to do that.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ I thought you would not be pleased, 
and Paul might be jealous.” 

“ Jealous ! Jealous of Mr. Woods ! ” 

There was a slight curl on Miss Venn’s 
lips as she glanced from Paul—the 
noble, refined, true gentleman—to Tom 
W r oods, the showily-got-up, florid indi¬ 
vidual beside him. 

“No, I don’t think Paul would be 
jealous,” she repeated. 

“ If-—if you would ask him to tea it 
would be so nice.” 

Annis went towards the stranger, and % 
said, in her low, clear voice— 

“We shall have tea at eight o’clock 
this evening at the Vicarage. Will you 
join our party ? ” 

“Very happy, indeed, miss, if 1 knew 
where said Vicarage is to be found. 
Zara seems to have made a rare lot of 
new friends since J left Seabright last 
year.” 

“ I don’t forget old ones, though,” 
laughed Zara. 

“ That remains to be proved, Miss 
Keith,” retorted Tom, sturdily, as lie 
glanced first at Walter, who was taking 
in the whole adventure with infinite 
gust, then at Paul Tench, who had ■ 
dutifully offered Zara his arm, and, with | 
an air of proprietorship, was proceeding j 
to lead her out of the room. 

Tom walked to the entrance steps with 
the party, talking unreservedly on va¬ 
rious subjects, as he kept pace with Miss 
Keith and Paul. Yet it was easy to de¬ 
tect his animation was forced, for his 
brow was rutiled, his eyes were glaring 
with a dull light, as he narrowly.watched 
his companions. 

When at last he airily lifted his hat, 
and exclaimed, “ Au ravoir ” in the 
blithest of tones, a careful observer 
might have noted he lingered on the 
steps of the picture gallery until the 
whole of the retreating party were lost 
to sight. 

He returned to the rooms, but his 
interest in the paintings had vanished. 
His mind was sorely puzzled and dis¬ 
turbed about Zara and about Paul. 

“Seems as though she’d taken up with 


that solemn-faced, plausible fellow with 
the pale face and sleek hair. Had it 
been the other one I shouldn’t have 
wondered so much. I’ll find out the 
‘ why and wherefore ’ before the day is 
over. If Zara has thrown me up—and 
it looks something like it—never will I. 
believe in the constancy of women 
again. What a magnificent girl she 
has grown! fit to be a duchess, in 
that grand blue velvet dress of hers. 
Fool that I was to think of giving 
her a pleasant surprise by coming all 
the way across the ‘herring pond’ to 
marry her. The surprise is on my side, 
and it is far from being a pleasant one. 
A quiet tea-fight at the Vicarage 
isn’t just the place one would choose for 
an explanation, but one must make the 
best of opportunities. ‘ Bah ! this room 
is suffocating. The paintings are mere 
rubbish, a perfect sell,” decided he, as 
lie darted out into the crowded streets 
to see if he could find a breath of fresh 
air to cool his ruffled and burning 
brow. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CONFIDENCES. 

Fred had one of his bad attacks on 
that evening. They were getting more 
frequent now, and it was growing pain¬ 
fully evident to them all that the end was 
not very far off. 

After tea things did not seem to 
proceed very comfortably. Tom was 
restless and uneasy because he could 
not get Zara all to himself, to say all 
he had to say. 

He asked her rather suddenly if she 
would give one of her old songs, “ such 
favourites of his.” 

Zara looked at Annis uneasily, with oat 
replying. 

“ I am sorry, but we never use the 
piano now in the evenings. My brother 
is very ill, and the sound might disturb 
him.” 

Tom flushed, and grew still more 
fidgetty. It was horrid sitting there in 
state, talking of all sorts of indifferent 
things, while his heart was burning to 
pour forth its thoughts and feelings. 

At last he spied a photograph book 
on a distant table, and by looks arid 
words he lured Zara towards that end of 
the room. 

The portraits must have been espe¬ 
cially interesting, for their heads bent 
over them earnestly and long as they 
talked in low, subdued tones. 

Paul Tench and Walter Venn had 
opened a chessboard, and were soon 
deep in an intricate game that lasted 
nearly an hour, and then the latter 
looked up laughing— 

“I’m afraid it’s ‘ checkmate;’ did 
you let me gain that game on purpose ?” 

“ Indeed, no ; I was doing my best.” 

“ Bad is your best, then, Paul Tench. 
Must you go, Mr. Woods ? It is quite 
early yet, 1 believe,” added he, as he 
saw the visitor rise to leave the room. 

“Thanks; I cannot stay any longer, 
for I have to see after my luggage and to 
get lodgings for myself. I have promised 
| Miss Keith to call again in the 
morning.” 

I “All right. We shall be glad to see 
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you,” said Walter, brightly, as he went 
•downstairs with the guest. 

Annis felt a sense of relief when Tom 
Woods was gone. She could then 
•escape to poor Fred’s room without 
infringing on her duties as misffress of 
.the house. 

Long and wearily the hours passed 
away, as she remained beside the 
sufferer. Not until the pain had ceased 
and his eyes had closed in quiet sleep 
did she think of leaving him. Then, 
giving Josh strict charge to send the 
housemaid up to call her if there was 
any sign of a relapse, she went slowly 
and wearily to her own room. The 
church-clock was chiming two as she 
went softly up the dark stairs. She 
shivered as if with cold, and drew her 
grey shawl closely over her shoulders. 

Arriving at her chamber she was sur¬ 
prised to see the door thrown wide open, 
and to hear low sobs of agony proceeding 
from the shadowy depths of the apart¬ 
ment. 

“ Who is there?” she called out in 
alarm. 

“ Only me, Annis,” replied a choking 
voice, that at once she recognised as 
Mi'ss Keith’s. 

“ What is it, Zara ? Are you ill ? ” 

A still more profound sob was the only 
answer. 

Annis quickly struck a match, lit the 
gas, and beheld a bright, glistening 
mass of something at the opposite side 
of the room, that a nearer view disclosed 
to be Miss Keith, all of a heap on the 
floor. Her blue velvet train was twisted 
anyhow; her arms were glittering with 
the gold ornaments ; her hands, flashing 
with rings, were clasped before her eyes. 

“ What is it, poor darling?” asked 
Annis, tenderly, touched to the heart at 
sight of such abject misery. 

She knelt down beside her, and un¬ 
clasped the hands to get a view of Zara’s 
face. 

“ I thought you were never coming up. 

I have been waiting for you all these 
hours, Annis.” 

“ Why did you not go to bed, Zara? 

I have been sitting with poor Fred; he 
was so ill that I could not leave him. 

“ Annis, I am a wicked, horrid girl, 
and I dare say you will never speak to 
me again after to-night.” 

“ Why not ? what have you done? 
Surelv you are raving, Zara ?” 

“ Oh, no, it is all truth. I can never 
marry Paul Tench after all, and he has 
been so good and kind to me that J hate 
and abhor myself.” Another gush of 
sobs came forth, and Annis, with a wild 
throbbing' at her heart, drew back a little 
distance from the girl. 

“ What does all this mean ? I cannot 
understand.” 

“It means that I love Tom Woods. 
He is far dearer to me than Mr. l ench, 
with all his wealth, could ever be.” 

“ Pray compose yourself. You had 
better not tell me this.” 

“You must listen. I always loved 
Tom Woods, and I knew he loved me in 
return. But when he went away, and 
never came forward to say a single word 
to bind me to him, I grew vexed and 
proud, and was determined to show him 
1 did not care. And so, when Mr. Paul 


asked me to marry him I sard’ 4 Yes,,” 
for I thought I might grow to like him ! 
in time, and to forget Tom.” 

Here the sobs grew so choking that 
the words were swallowed up. Annis 
waited patiently, but she did not ven- , 
ture to ask any questions. 

“ And now l orn has come home to 
marry me, and says I must go back to' 
New York with him.” 

“ Does he ? ” 

“ Yes, and I have promised to go.. I 
would go to the North Pole with him, 
and think myself the happiest woman in 
the whole world. I would sooner beg 
for my bread with Tom than, drive in a 
carriage with Paul Tench.” 

“Oh, Zara!” 

44 And now I’m afraid of , Paul. Oh, 
dear! what can T do ? Annis, 1 entreat 
you, as the greatest favour you can 
grant, to explain all this to Mr.. Tench 
for me.” 

44 1 can cTo> nothing of the sort. The 
explanation must come from your own 
lips,” answered Annis,. with decision. 

44 How unkind of you! All must be 
settled before Tom comes here in the 
morning. Do you know, I would rather 
run right off with him than have the 
horrid task of t elling Paul all this.. It 
will kill him, I’m sure.” 

44 Still it is your duty to tell him. He 
deserves an- explanation from you. ” 

“ That is what makes it so hard. He- 
deserves nothing but good, and I can 
only bringliim trouble. He has behaved 
like a prince, a millionaire to me ; even 
my marriage settlement was drawn up. 
Ten thousand pounds was to be settled 
on me,” she sobbed. 

Annis opened her eyes very wide, but 
made no comment. 

She thought Paul Tench, like all the.' 1 
rest of the world, was going a little out j 
of his wits just then.. 

“ Come, Zara, prepare for bed, and , 
you will be all the better and braver to- 
morrow. I will go with you^ to. your 
room and help you to undress.” 

She took Zara’s hand to raise her 
from the floor, and the girl caught hold 
of her cold white fingers, and covered 
them with passionate kisses. 

“ Say you do not hate and despise- | 
me.” 

44 Of course not, that would be un¬ 
kind and unchristianlike. I will not 
conceal the truth that I am very sorry | 
for many things that have happened, but 
we will not talk of them, Zara, at least 
not to-night. Come, my poor child.” 

Annis drew the flushed face towards 
her, and pressed a caress on the trem¬ 
bling lips, then, passing her arm round 
her waist, they went together down the 
short flight ot stairs that led to Zara s 

rooms. . ' 

Annis had formerly prepared these 
! rooms loir Zara with something of a self- 
sacrificing, propitiatory spirit. 

One room was half study, half sitting- 
room, with a neat little case of books 
selected by Annis. Pretty ornaments 
were on the tables, dainty water-colour 
paintings hung on the wall. The inner 
room was especially fitted up to suit the 
young girl’s taste; the bed and toilet 
1 table were draped with soft rose-colour 
! and white, the carpet was bright and 


fresh,, the paper Hangings of'delicate;, 
artistic design, nothing was considered' 
too good for the stranger.,, unwelcome 
inmate as she was. 

Annis helped to shake out the creases 
from Zara’s ill-used velvet dress, she 
patiently brushed out the masses-of her 
luxuriant hair, and then sat there, 
watching her while her hot face nestled 
in the pillows, and the moist fringes 
of her eye-lashes drooped on her cheeks. 
She watched there until fitful, feverish 
slumber gave place to deep repose. 

Then drawing her warm shawl round 
her, she once more went to her own 
room. Wearied and shivering as she 
was no sleep cameto her aching eyelids. 
She lay looking out of the window until 
the first pale tint of day-dawn peeped 
over the garden trees, the grey turned 
to red, the red to golden, and then the 
sun rose in all its morning splendour, 
and she heard Josh calling up the sleep¬ 
ing'maid servants to their* daily work.. 

(To be continued.)> 


OUTLINE EMBROIDERY'.. 

t"TLixJ£ embroidery; is- 
such an important 
branch of the decora¬ 
tive art that it requires 
a chapter to itself. 
Although it is included 
under the general head 
of “ crewel work,” yet 
the two differ so widely 
that it is necessary to 
describe eauh> sepa¬ 
rately.. In crewel; work 
our "ideas of beauty 
are expressed by the 
harmonious blending 
of colour;. in outline work, confining our¬ 
selves to strict simplicity of tone, our objpet 
is attained by graceful forms and delicate 
tracery. Neat and careful work is absolutely 
essential, and the somewhat free-and-easy 
style of design allowed in crewel work is 
inadmissible for this, as everything depends, 
upon accuracy of detail and neatness of 
finish. 

There are many stitches which may he used 
equally well in both styles of embroidery;,, but 
several are suitable only for outlining, and 
some of these I will explain before going on 
to the designs. The first and simplest is the 
split stitch, chiefly used where . absolute 
straightness of line is necessary.. This is.made 
in exactly the same way as stem stitch, except 
that when the needle is brought up from tne 
back of the work it must be brought through 
the thread, instead of at the left-hand side of 
it, splitting the thread, as the name implies. 

For thick lines, such as the folds of drapery, 
particularly on coarse materials, either twisted 
chain or cordonnet stitch is employed, iho 
former resembles the ordinary chain, with 
which, no doubt, all my readers arc familiar, 
only that the stitch must start from the lett- 
hand side of the previous one instead ol from 
the middle of it. 

The cordonnet answers the same purposes as 
the twisted chain ; it is used occasionally for 
variety, and has also the advantage of being 
the same 011 both sides it desired. It is 
formed thus Make a row of running sthchcs 
alon (r the line to be covered; the stitches must 
be of equal length with each other and the 
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spaces between them ; come back along the 
line again in the same manner, tilling up the 
spaces; then pass your needle and wool 
through each stitch on the surface of the work, 
thus giving the appearance of a twisted cord. 
This last process is shown in Fig. 1 ; the run¬ 
ning stitches will, of course, look the same on 
both sides, but the twisting stitch will have to 
be done separately on the back and front. 
The ordinary chain stitch, closely worked, is 
occasionally introduced for drapery, and in old 
work button-hole stitch is sometimes seen 
for the edges of leaves and petals, though it is 
not usual now; 
for very line 
work, such as 
occurs in the 
face and hands 
of figures, back- 
stitching is em¬ 
ployed. These 
few stitches, 
selected out of 
m any, with 
those already 
described in 
“Crewel Work,” 
will be found 
sufficient for all 
ordinary outline 

embroidery, and the worker will soon learn to 
modify and alter her stitches according to 
the exigencies of her design. In case ot em¬ 
ploying the stem stitch for outlining leaves 
I must give one caution which would not be 
so necessary if the leaf were to be filled up ; 
having w’orked up one side to the top, be 
careful, in coming down the other side, to 
draw the needle out at the right instead of 
the left side of the thread, the latter being 
the ordinary rule. The reason for this will 
be obvious on examining the serrated edge of 
a real leaf; were the needle brought out in 
the usual way the edge would have the un¬ 
natural appearance shown in Fig. 2. Fig. 3 
shows the leaf as it should be. The materials 
used for outline embroidery should, generally 
speaking, have a smooth and rather line surface. 
Of course, for a large design, with no minute 
details, this is not necessaiy ; indeed, a 
favourite groundwork for screens and wall 
hangings is sail-cloth, which is certainly 
neither smooth nor fine, but for small articles 
closed-grained holland, linen, satin, or silk 
sheeting will be found to answer better. 


Cricketing flannel, too, is 
often used as affording a 
good ground for fine work, 
whilst it has the advantage 
of being warm enough for 
children’s dresses, cot- 
covers, See. There are 
some varieties of crewel 
wool specially prepared 
for coarse work, and the 
use of them saves a great 
deal of time and improves 
the general effect; tapestry 
wool, for example, is twice 
as thick as crewel, but it is 
at present rather more dif¬ 
ficult to procure than 
the better-known mate¬ 
rials. Another new thread 
is arrasene, which is thick 
and handsome, having the 
appearance of chenille; it 
is very useful for thick lines 
and broad effects. There 
are many different kinds 
of silk, but perhaps the 
most generally useful is the 
embroidery or bobbin silk, 
which is made in two 
thicknesses, “ fine ” and 
“ rope,” the former being 
in one strand and the 
latter having about twelve strands, which 
can be rettdily separated, and the thick¬ 
ness regulated by the style of embroidery 
in hand. Raw or spun silk is recom¬ 
mended for white flowers, as it is quite as 
good as the embroidery silk, and is much 
cheaper. Filoselle and purse silks are also 
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used occasionally, but for ordinary purposes 
the two mentioned will be sufficient. A new 
idea for dessert d’oyleys is to embroider on 
each some portion of a willow-pattern tea 
service ; on one a plate, on another a tea-pot, 
a cup and saucer, and so on. These should 


be worked in different shades of china blue- 
silk or crewel, in stem stitch, with the small 
figures in split stitch. Punch-bowls and vases 
of all sorts can be treated in the same way, 
and form a pleasant variety from the floral 
designs so long in favour. Fig. 4 is a simple 
design, based upon peacock’s feathers, with 
ornamental border. It would be effective 
worked in shades of blue, and can be done 
entirely in outline embroidery. 

Another style which gives scope for con¬ 
siderable ingenuity to the worker, and affords 
a great amount of amusement at the dinner- 
table, is to embroider on each d’oyley a repre¬ 
sentation of some popular song. For one 
mat, “ Twickenham Ferry ” would be a very 
good subject—the river side, boat with its 
pretty passenger, and the stalwart young boat¬ 
man just pushing off; for another, “Darby 
and Joan,” an old couple ly the fireside, 
hand in hand ; the “ Three Sailor Boys,” and 
many others, will afford suitable and charac¬ 
teristic little pictures for the purpose. If the 
names are put underneath, the letters should 
be back-stitched ; but, provided that the sub¬ 
jects are well carried out, their meaning will' 
be obvious to everyone without the name, and 
it is generally preferred to leave each guest to- 
find out what his d’oyley represents. In the 
case of larger articles, and where there seems 
so much open space between the lines of the 
the design, it is very common to partially fill 
up some small part of the pattern. I have- 
seen a banner-screen of dead-gold satin, on 
which was outlined a branch of an oak tree, 
with leaves, acorns, gall-nuts, &c., but the. 
cups of the acorns were all filled up with 
French knots. It is an improvement to cover 
a portion of the large leaves by a few lines in- 
the middle, like veins ; and this may be done- 
in all cases where the design looks at all bare. 
Where a scroll is introduced with the foliage- 
the scroll is often entirely filled up. 

Fig. 5 is part of a design of a procession of 
young storks, and would be suitable for a 
frieze or any piece of embroidery, as the idea, 
might be carried out to any length. Birds, 
when drawn quaintly, form very effective deco¬ 
rations for certain rooms, and can be executed' 
in one colour, such as brown or indigo blue. 
Fig. 6 show's the treatment of fish, which is 
both novel and effective, and gives great relief 
when interspersed with other embroidery. The 
design w r ould look very effective worked in 
golden browns on a dark blue or green clotlu 
The water lines at back should be light blue,, 
to give relief to the fish. 

In the last paper on crew T el work some men¬ 
tion was made of table-cloths for five o’clock 
tea, and I promised to give a further de- 
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scription of them. If the table be round, a 
tight-fitting cloth is best—a round piece for 
the top and a straight strip round the side. 
A pretty idea for a cover of this sort is to 
make a design introducing the characters of 
some of the well-known nurseiy rhymes, such 
as “Hush-a-bye Baby on the Tree Top,” 
“ See-saw, Margery Daw,” &c. Another way 
is to have a series of pictures all illustrating 
the same rhyme. Take, for instance, the 
•story of Mother Hubbard and her dog. The 
events of their chequered career are too 
numerous to be all chronicled, buf the most 
striking portions of this well-known history 
should be chosen for the cloth, and one side 
of the cosy Mother Hubbard should be pour- 
trayed sitting at tea, and on the reverse her 
faithful hound. The spaces between the 
groups of figures may be occupied by the 
words of the story if desired. 

Another pretty design would be a ring of 
little damsels, joining hands, dancing round 
the mulberry tree, a representation of which 
should occupy the cosy. The same class of 
designs applies to borders for side-board 
cloths, which are an immense improvement 
to the dining-room. They look best made to 
iit on to the side-board. The border is a 
straight piece, stitched on to the top part after 
•being worked, but sometimes they are made 
like an ordinary loose cloth. 

The old fashion of having drawn silk in the 
front of cottage pianos is disappearing,, the 
modern ones usually having that part filled up 
with painted panels of plain wood. But those 
who have old pianos, with, perhaps, faded 
•silk displayed in the front, may easily make 
them look new-fashioned by removing the 
silk, and inserting in its place a strip of crewel 
or outline embroidery. A conventional .floral 
pattern looks well, and a design of one 
will be given in a succeeding number as a 
specimen. 

Fig. 7 is a design, representing music, 
for figure screen. It shows the treatment of 


figures, as the whole effect must 
be produced by outline embroi¬ 
dery. The other arts, such as 
painting, poetry, and sculpture, 
would form suitable companions. 

Fig. 8, on the following 
page, is a design for floral 
panel, and, as will be seen, is a 
conventionalised representa- 
tion of the sunflower. The leaves 
might be outlined in green and 
the flowers in yellow, while the 
double line running round the 
outside, and which serves to 
Fame in the design, might be 
light turquoise or peacock blue. 

Outline embroidery is veiy 
applicable to the ornamentation 
of large pieces of furniture— 
such as screens—more so than 
the ordinary crewel work, as it 
is lighter and more graceful in 
effect. Besides this, time is an 
object to most people in these 
busy days, and they might hesi¬ 
tate to commence a large mass 
of filled work, so that for this 
reason outlining is preferable, as 
being more quickly done. A 
three or four-fold screen, with 
embroidered panels, would look 
very nice. The frames of the 
screens being always quite plain, 
they are not expensive. The 
material worked upon, if cotton, 
should be very coarse and heavy, 
such as sail - 
cloth; and for 
the thick lines, 
either tapestry, 
wool, or arra- 
sene is more 
effective than crewel. The 
designs best suited for screens 
and other large articles are 
those taken from allegorical 
or mythological subjects. 

For instance, for a screen 
with four wings, repre¬ 
sentations of the four 
seasons would be effective, 
and easily designed. Sail 
cloth is strongly recom¬ 
mended for the foundation ; 
and dark brown, or olive 
green wools, keeping to one 
uniform shade for the 
whole. The ears of corn, 
the grapes, and apples, 
and the sickle, may be 
filled up. It is not neces¬ 
sary to work the back 
of the screen ; it should be 
covered with stamped 
velvet, or any other rich 
material, in the same colour 
as the wool used for the 
embroider)*. 

In doing a large piece of 
work like a screen, stop 
occasionally, and look at 
it from a distance, to make 
sure that you are working 
in the best way for the 
general effect, and not 
making unimportant de¬ 
tails too prominent, which 
is a fault into which begin¬ 
ners are apt to fall. The 
worker must use her own 
judgment as to which 
stitches are applicable to 
the different subjects in her 
design. Of course a variety 
can be introduced on the 
same figure; and it is no 
waste of time for a be¬ 


ginner to spend a little while before beginning 
her work in learning the stitches described 
above. If you have taken the design from a 
picture it is a great help to have the original 
at hand to refer to while working, as how¬ 
ever carefully you may trace your patLern 
some of the lines almost always become indis¬ 
tinct, and very often the slightest deviation 
from the real lines is disastrous, as for instance, 
in working a face. In “ the good old times ” 
people must have had a great deal more spare 
time at their disposal than we have in the 
present day, or they never could have 
attempted the marvellous specimens of work 
which have been handed down to us from our 
ancestors. I have seen a full-sized quilt com¬ 
pletely covered with outlined flowers, scrolls, 
and foliage, every stitch of which is hand¬ 
worked in the finest back-stitching. The 
time it must have taken to do is something 
appalling, and its extreme neatness and exact¬ 
ness makes me feel rather ashamed of the 
slipshod manner of sewing and stitching 
allowed now-a-days. This quilt was worked 
by some Huguenot ladies in their spare time, 
after their escape to England from the perse¬ 
cutions in France, and their descendants are 
justly proud of possessing such an extraordi¬ 
nary piece of work. Things are very different 
now, and there is no need to spend our time 
in making what can be manufactured and sold 
at convenient prices ; but in the case of crewel 
work no girl ought to think of buying what 
she can make for herself at almost no expense, 
the only necessaries being neatness, patience, 
and good taste. 
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(Outline Embroidery.)—fig. 8 . 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mns. G. LINNJSUS BANKS, 

Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

G It A N r> M A ’ S L !•: T T K It . 

G R ANDMA ST ApLE T o x ’ s envelope 
covered two enclosures; besides the 
stamps and money-order, there was 
the returned letter as well as the reply 
to Hesba’s last. 

To secure themselves against intrusion 
whilst these were perused, the two girls 
had retreated to their chamber, and 
Hesba, seated by the dressing-table, 
read aloud passage after passage to 
Mercy, who knelt beside her to listen, 
with an arm around the sisterly neck, 
the chestnut curls against her shoulder, 
just as she used to lean against Brian 
before he was taken from them. 

Many had been the emotions of the 
writer, but certainly the surprise and 
indignation of Mrs. Stapleton at what 
she called Mr. Mason’s latest act of 
treachery could not have been greater 
than that of Hcsba on learning that the 
first intimation of their removal had come 
through Mr. Forsyth’s casual, observa¬ 
tion and inquiries, and that the note 
entrusted to Mr. Capper had never 
peached Larch Cottage. 


“So! ” reflected 
Hesba, as she read, 
“ Mr. Capper’s obse¬ 
quious attention was 
not to be trusted! I will 
never make him my 
courier again, and I 
certainly will do my 
best to keep him at a 
distance.” 

“I wonder if we ever 
shall meet Dinah 
again ? as grandma 
says,” put in Mercy; 
but Hesba by this time 
was occupied with the 
details of Willie For¬ 
syth’s curt reception 
during his inquiries 
for them, and a flush 
rose to her face as she 
read. 

We cannot follow 
both letters seriatim 
through the scraps of 
news, the sudden out¬ 
bursts of emotion ; yet 
must we give in ex-, 
tenso Mrs. Stapleton’s 
reply to some of 
Hesba’s proposals: 

“You are quite right, 
my dear, under existing 
circumstances, in your 
desire to strike out an 
independent and useful 
career for yourself, and 
in my opinion the 
study and practice of 
medicine by women, 
f 0 r w omen and 
children, is greatly 
to be encouraged, and 
1 shall certainly offer 
no impediment to your 
preparation for enter¬ 
ing- the profession. 
Your grandfather knew a Mrs. Thorpe, 
of Manchester, the widow of a surgeon, 
who, having been instructed and utilised 
by him as an assistant, at his death 
opened an apothecary’s shop, which was 
generally crowded with mothers and 
children, for the treatment of whose 
diseases her skill had a wide-spread 
reputation. This was at least forty 
years ago, and I think mainly influenced 
your grandfather to qualify me to treat 
a sick child in an emergency. But I 
have been only a dabbler, giving my 
services to those who had no money to 
pay fees, no time to spare for hospitals ; 
and I had not to pass any ordeal of pub¬ 
lic study or examination. Dr. Forsyth 
bids me warn you that both are severe, 
and test the nerve of an ordinary man, 
and that not alone a strong bias, but a 
strong nerve and a keen sense of duty, 
will be needed to carry you through. 
Then he would remind you of the mob¬ 
bing of the lady students by their male 
competitors at Edinburgh last year and 
its results, to show that at present there 
is much opposition to be encountered, 
and no British diploma to be obtained. 
But, my dear Hesba, in the sixty-three 
-years of my life 1—who remember the 
change from tallow candles and stage 
coaches to gas and steam locomotion—• 
have seen so many old theories exploded, 


i 




so many prejudices die out, so many 
revolutions in society and opinion, espe¬ 
cially with regard to the' condition and 
capacity of my own sex, that 1 feel 
assured you will not be driven to Paris 
or Geneva to take a medical degree, 
unrecognisable in England, but that by 
the time your studies are completed, 
atid yourself of an age to practise, some 
one of our British Medical Colleges will 
have had the magnanimity and good 
sense to lay its gates and its honours 
open to women. It is the law of pro¬ 
gress, and simply a question of time. 

“ Still, it will not do for you to plunge 
into this thing blindly; so Mr. Forsyth 
will furnish you, by the next post, with a 
letter of introduction to the house- 
surgeon of one of the hospitals, who 
will open the eyes of your inexperience by 
an insight into hospital practice. And 
if after that you are of the same mind, 1 
will supply the requisite funds. 

“ But you cannot take any step of this 
kind without the knowledge and sanction 
of Mr. Mason, so long as you are under 
his control. Make him acquainted 
with your aspirations; and if he prove 
an obstructive, let me know. 

“ The same observation applies to- 
Mercy. By all means let her remark¬ 
able talent be cultivated. The likeli¬ 
hood of finding her parents is infini¬ 
tesimally small; and as my annuity dies 
with me, it will be well for her to have so 
congenial a means of support in her own 
lingers. So let her join a good Art 
School as speedily as may be. Your 
new acquaintance, Miss Agnew, will 
doubtless advise you on this point. 
Mercy’s charming Getter’ was a con¬ 
vincing proof of her genius. Willie- 
Forsyth went into raptures over it, and 
offered to get the drawing framed for 
me; but-the cunning rogue !- I don’t 
expect to see the portrait again. He* 
will be coming to London shortly to- 
walk the hospitals and pass his ex¬ 
amination ; and, if I were not keeping a. 
home open for our dear Brian, there is 
no knowing what I might be tempted to 
do in my old age. I feel so deeply the- 
anomaly of your position with Mi- 
Mason and his presuming nephew, ancl 
no female friend at hand. Nothing can 
be done with the Birkenhead property 
until you are of full age to give a iegal 
receipt, or the missing will turns up ; 
but do not let that trouble you. My 
wants are few, and it will be a gratifica¬ 
tion to help either her or you forward.” 

“ How like good, dear grandma!” 
cried Hesba, as she folded up her letter.. 
“ Willing to help anyone without any 
thought for herself! ” 

“Like you, too, Hesba, or what 
would have become of me?” saidi 
Mercy, nestling closer to her sister. 

“ What will become of either of us if 
I sit dawdling here?” quoth Hesba, 
lightly, springing to her feet. “ Jemima, 
I can hear, is already lighting the gas r 
and. unless 1 make haste, Mr. Mason 
will be home for dinner before I have 
written to thank grandma and the 
Forsyths.” 

“ Don’t forget to say that I thank 
grandma, too, with all my heart. And 
be sure to tell her of the strange gen¬ 
tleman who paid for the letter,” sug- 
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gested Mercy, as Hesba sat down to 
her desk, and nodded assent. Then she 
went on, in half soliloquy, “I wonder 
what made him stare so hard at me ?” 

“ Maybe he admired your winsome 
countenance,” replied Hesba, without 
looking up. 

“Nay, I don’t think that was it, he 
looked so sorrowful. I should like to 
know who he was, and who I reminded 
him of,” and Mercy sat down by the fire 
in a dreamy sort of way to think of the 
stranger, and of Brian, and the home 
grandma was keeping for him, and how 
long it might be before they saw him 
again ; and if he would be the same 
brother Brian, and as fond of her when 
he was out of his time and could leave 
the sea; and if it were true that Hesba 
could tell by her own sensations if he 
were ill or well, and would really know if 
any disaster befell him ; it was all so 
curious. Then her thoughts strayed to 
Mr. Capper’s exceeding attention to ; 
Hesba, and what it all meant, thence j 
wandered to Mr. Mason. At this point 
she suddenly interrupted the writer with 
the question— 

“ Hesba, do you mean to tell Mr. 
Mason what we are going to do ? ” 

Hesba looked up, put the tip of her 1 
penholder to her lips. “ That re- j 
quires consideration. Certainly not till : 
I have received and presented Dr. 
Forsyth’s letter of introduction. I owe 
it to others that my strength of mind 
should be tested before I take decided 
steps ; and so I have told grandma.” 

“Oh! I was afraid you might,” and 
no more was said. 

Mr. Mason did not Come home to 
dinner ; only Mr. Capper, who came 
provided with a couple of tickets for a 
fashionable concert, and requested Hesba 
to “be quick over dressing and to put 
on something more lively than black,” 
with quite an air of proprietorship. 

It was amusing to witness his blank 
astonishment when Hesba quietly de¬ 
clined the honour he was desirous to 
confer. He discovered he had made a 
mistake, and did his best to apologise, 
as a preliminary to persuasion. At 
length, finding ' that eloquence and 
blandishments availed as little as his 
self-satisfied presumption, he quitted 
the room abruptly, muttering as he 
went, that “the tickets need not be 
lost,” and shortly afterwards the front 
door was heard to close with a bang. 

After that, for a few days, the young 
gentleman presented an air of injured , 
dignity extremely satisfactory to Hesba, • 
his chilling politeness being far prefer- j 
able to his ordinary familiarity, not to j 
say warmth. He had a habit of taking j 
her hand and pressing it, regardless of j 
her frowns; of whispering confidential j 
compliments, and of using an endearing j 
epithet now and again. He made a 
point of bringing his seat next to hers, 
and once he threw his arm across the 
back of her chair, but she had risen 
and left the room with such a glance of 
indignation in her speaking eyes that 
he had not repeated the offence. 

That Mr. Mason was cognisant, she 
felt convinced. 'Of this she had proof 
ere long. 

Mr. Forsyth’s letter had been received 


and presented. The house-surgeon had 
duly honoured his friend’s introduction. 
She had been taken over the hospital— 
and, though her lip turned white more 
than once, she only said to her cour¬ 
teous and intelligent conductor, as she 
saw sensitive women and children shrink 
from question and touch, “ I think, 
sir, it is quite time that feminine skill 
was brought to bear on cases such as 
these. The training may be unpleasant 
for the pioneers, but they will be the 
trainers of their sisters in turn. The 
mental suffering I have seen superadded 
to bodily pain has strengthened my reso¬ 
lution, not discouraged me.” And when 
she shook hands with him on leaving the 
building the surgeon complimented her 
on her bravery," and said she might 
command his sendees, either in the way 
of advice or introduction. 

She had previously held counsel with 
Miss Agnew in the vestibule of the 
British Museum (not presuming to invite 
their one acquaintance to afternoon tea, 
or to accept the invitation of that young 
lady, a clergyman’s daugher, to her 
third-floor lodgings in Keppel-street, 
shared with her sister, a daily governess), 
and the kindly art-student, herself strug¬ 
gling against difficulties, struck with 
Mercy’s enthusiastic devotion to her 
pencil and the signs of that inspiration 
in her sketches, without which enthu¬ 
siasm would count for nothing, had 
recommended her entrance into an art- 
school in the vicinity where she was 
1 herself enrolled. 

| “You must understand,” she said, 
j “that, notwithstanding Miss Mercy’s 
| present proficiency, she will be put back 
j to begin de novo , and being young would 
most* likely be kept at free-hand and 
j model-drawing much longer than is in 
| her case necessary. 1 wiil, however, do 
! my best to see her pushed forward and 
| ready for the examiners next spring. 

Not that she will need urging; but 1 can 
i assure you, Miss Stapleton, from my 
own experience and that of others, the 
students help and stimulate each other 
more than the teachers do. In some 
art-schools the masters are active and 
vigilant, but there is always one evil to 
contend with, and that is the multiplicity 
| and change of masters, each of whom 
i has his special style and special 
! crotchets. One will come round—‘Miss 
j Agnew, I should like that outline clearer, 
i this shadow deeper.’ You strengthen 
! the outline, deepen the shadow. ‘ Oh, 
that will never do ! ’ says the other the 
next day, ‘ rub it all out, your outlines 
and shadows are ridiculously strong.’ 
And this is apt to confuse one’s ideas, 
and weaken one’s belief in the master’s 
infallibility. Still the art-schools have 
done good work, especially to poor 
students like myself who could not 
otherwise pay for living models. And 
they give a good preliminary training to 
those who can afford to finish in the 
studio of a first-class artist; a course I 
should recommend to your sister.” 

Some correspondence with Grandma 
Stapleton followed, still through the 
medium of the post-office ; funds were 

supplied, and Mercy entered the -- 

School of Art, studying geometry and 
botany with Hesba at home. Hesba 


hesitated to lay her projects and plans 
before Mr. Mason, confident that he 
would oppose them, although she had 
paid her fees at the Ladies’ Medical 
College and commenced a course of 
study ; the absence of Mr. Mason and 
Theobald Capper during the day ena¬ 
bling' this to be done. Of course, Hesba 
would have been too straightforward a 
girl to have kept this intelligence from 
Mr. Mason had he been an honest, up¬ 
right man. 

How the girls passed their time during 
the day or how they obtained the little 
feminine accessories which preserved 
their wardrobes and appearance from 
utter shabbiness, Mr. Mason never 
stooped to inquire. He had a daily 
newspaper, and his nephew. brought a 
cheap novel into the place now and 
then ; and so long as he remained in 
lodgings and entertained his business 
friends at his City club, his position was 
in no wise affected by the petticoated 
encumbrances at home. 

Theobald Capper, however, had 
younger eyes. Aggrieved at his rebuff 
about the concert, he assumed that want 
of suitable attire lay at the root of 
Hesba’s refusal to bear him company. 
And in his interference to remedy the 
evil for his own after benefit, he did the 
two a good turn and, it might have been, 
an ill turn at the same time. 

Mr. Mason set his lips, knit his bushy 
brows, and pressed his finger-tips to¬ 
gether—but he opened his purse. Not 
that he supplied the fair maidens with 
cash. No; he took them himself to a 
well-known and busy mourning establish¬ 
ment in Oxford-street, inquired for the 
head of the millinery department, gave 
succinct orders for their outer equip¬ 
ment, and whilst Hesba and Mercy 
made their selection, subject to his veto, 
he held a private conference with the 
forewoman. In the midst of it Hesba, 
trying on a mantle in front of a pier- 
glass, caught the reflection of their two 
figures, and fancied he was calling the 
milliner’s attention to Mercy. There 
was nothing remarkable in that, seeing 
that an assistant with an inch-tape was 
taking measurements for a frock. But 
crossing the show-room to look at a hat, 
she caught the words, “ Rather young 
—not until spring,” and wondered what 
they could be talking about. It slipped 
from her mind in the business of the 
moment, and was not recalled for 
months. 

And during these months the winter 
passed, and still Hesba, so prompt in 
other matters, hesitated to confide in 
her stepfather—consult him she had not 
done ; but when March came blustering 
in, and there were signs and tokens of 
another removal, she judged it advisable 
to speak. 

(To be continued .) 
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HOW TO PLAY THE ORGAN. 

liy John Stainbk, M.A D. Mus., Oxon Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Principal Professor of 
the Org.in .it the National Training School ior Music. 


There is something very fascinating in listen- 
ing to the rich tones of a line church organ, 
ancl probably there are but few girls who have 
not, at some time or other, longed to know 
how to perform on this “king of instruments.” 
The idea of being able to control some thou¬ 
sands of pipes/varying in length from about 
half an inch to thirty-two feet, rouses a natural 
ambition, and is a temptation which it is hard 
to withstand. 

The answer to the question, “ How am I to 
play the organ ?” might be answered in two 
words, namely, “ Do it.” This is, in fact the 


only answer that can be given. But a good 
master, or the careful study of a few hints 
from one who has had much experience in 
organ-playing, will save the young beginner a 
vast waste of time, and will prevent her from 
getting into many bad habits which will have 
to be aftenvards eradicated at a still greater 
sacrifice of time and labour. 

The first close peep at the organist’s “loft” 
(or whatever else that uncomfortable little 
box into which church organists arc generally 
crammed may be called) shows an array 
of “ stops ” which looks alarming. The 


tinct and independent, and, there¬ 
fore, that a gigantic effort of 
memory will have to be made 
before their use can be mastered. 
This is not the case. Come 
with me if you please, kind 
reader, into an imaginary organ- 
loft. Take care of those steps, 
they are very awkward. Just 
here the passage gets very 
narrow, you must squeeze your¬ 
self through it. Mind your head! 
Here is a sharp corner, cleverly placed 
in the high road of an ordinary peri¬ 
cranium. Ah, you have slipped! Not 
hurt, I hope? All this bother and difficulty 
of entrance is the fault, in many cases, of 
architects, who are (with but few exceptions) 
far too clever to consult an organ-builder or 
an organist about the position of the instru¬ 
ment until after the new building has been 
completed. In some cases one is almost 
tempted, when asking a friend to see an 
organ, to make use of American slang, and 
say, “ May I have the pleasure of engineering 
you to the organ-loft ?” But we will suppose 
that we have safely reached the organ-seat, and 
find four rows of keys, one over the other, a 
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tow of foot-keys or pedals below them, sundry 
little iron levers, called composition pedals, 
and fifty stops, twenty-five on each side. 

You see there are various numerals on the 
stop-handles—32, 16, 8, 4, 2, &c. Let me 
explain. The ordinary compass of an organ 
on the manuals is down to 



-<s>- 

-and up to one of these notes 



LTow, if we were to make a pipe 8 feet in 
length, and then blow into it, we should 
find it would give this note 

mpi 

-S- 

so you can see at once that all the stops 
marked “8ft.” give just the same notes as 
you would find on a piano—they are, in fact, 
of the ordinary pitch. The stops marked 
“ 8ft.” can therefore only differ from each 
other in quality of tone, not in pitch ; draw 
them one after another, and repeat the same 
note. You will then hear that they are all 
in unison. 

The number 8, or “8ft.,” signifies, there¬ 
fore, that the longest pipe of that stop is 
■8 feet in length, and that it is an unison stop. 
But, if you make a pipe twice.as long it will 
give a sound an octave lower. Try at once ; 
put in all the stops, and then draw any one 
marked « 16ft.” You will then hear that it 
sounds an octave lower than you expect. 
Similarly, if a pipe is made half as long as 
-another it sounds an octave higher. Let us 
try; put in all the stops, and then draw one 
marked “4ft.” It gives sounds an octave 
above the unison; so, too, stops marked 
“ 2ft.” are one octave above those of 4ft., and 
two octaves above the unison. Try. Without 
waiting to explain the few stops that have 
fractional sums upon them, or such expres¬ 
sions as “3 ranks,” &c., we will at once draw 
practical conclusions from what you know. 

You have learnt that you would be playing ' 
-an octave too low if you were to draw only \ 
16ft. stops, an octave too high if only , 
4lt. stops, and so on. Hence, you must ' 
.always have some 8ft. stops as a foundation, j 
In trying the different tones of the 8ft. stops 
you will find that trumpets, cornopeans, horns, 
cremonas, hautbois, and many other stops with 
cognate titles give a reedy tone, and are, in 
fact, reed-stops; but that diapasons (stopped 
•or open) clarabellas, flutes (of 8ft.) give a rich 
full sound. Their tone is not produced by 
reeds—they are called Jlue-stops , because the 
long body is empty, like a chimney or flue. 

These rich-toned flue-stops are called 
foundation stop r, and you must find them 
out when you make your first visit to the 
church organ for practice, unless you are pre¬ 
pared to make dismal noises which will 
frighten the mice inside and the bats outside 
the church. 

You will find some foundation stops on each 


j of the four manuals, but your early practice 
j should be on the “ great organ,” or second 
I from the bottom, for this is almost their uni¬ 
versal arrangement:— 

(Top) Solo. Swell. Great. Choir. 

These are practically four organs, built on 
identical principles, and only differing in the 
objects for which they are intended. The 
great organ is so named because it is the 
greatest. It generally contains more stops 
than the others, and has to produce all the 
grand effects. 

The lowest row is called the choir organ, 
because it contains some delicately-voiced 
foundation-stops for the accompaniment of 
choir-singers, especially in solos. In loud 
choruses the singers would generally be 
| accompanied on the great organ. The choir 
I organ, however, generally contains also one 
! or two sweet stops for solo use. 

The swell organ is so-called because the 
| pipes belonging to it are all in a large box, 
with shutters in front opening like common 
' Venetian blinds ; when the shutters are opened : 
by pressing down the swell pedal the volume j 
of tone seems to “ swell ” out. 

The solo organ is rarely used for anything 
but actual solos, hence no attempt is made to j 
give to it a due proportion of foundation-stops. j 
It has generally one or two of this kind, but j 
chiefly consists of reeds, sometimes on a very 
high pressure of wind, and very loud. 

On examining the stops belonging to the ! 
pedal-organ you will again find “ foundation ” !• 
(open diapason, bourdon, violon, See.). Only ‘ 
you will at once see that they are altogether 
one octave lower than the corresponding stops 
of the manuals; thus, the open diapason, See., 
will be 16ft. (instead of 8ft.), and the principal 
and flutes Sft. (instead of 4ft.), and if there is 
a “ double ” stop on the pedal-organ it will 
be of 32ft. (not 16ft.). The reason why the 
pedal-organ is altogether an octave lower than 

the manuals is very simple and obvious ; it is 
this, the pedal-organ has a similar function to 
the double-basses and contrafagotti of an 
orchestra. 

You know, of course, that a double-bass is * 
played an octave lower than the violoncello ; 
very similai is the arrangement of pedal stops 
on the organ—the manual diapasons represent 
the unison pitch, and the 16ft. pedal-pipes when 
“ coupled ” are practically our “ double- 
basses.” Double-basses in an orchestra are 
occasionally used without violoncellos; so, too, 
are the soft 16ft. foundation-stops of the 
pedal-organ used sometimes without having 
any unison-pitch (8ft.) coupled to them. The 
pedal-organ is therefore really a fifth organ, 
similarly constituted to the other four, but 
played by the feet instead of the hands. 
Draw out for your first practice the foundation- 
stops of the great organ, of the swell-organ, 
and of the pedal-organ ; draw the couplers 
“swell to great ” and “great to pedals.” 

\ ou have now learnt so much that you may 
take your seat at the keys. This is a much 
more important and difficult process than 
would be imagined. If you are too far back 
on the seat you will not be able to reach the 
fourth manual (solo), and you will certainly 
not be able to use the pedals at the extreme 
ends of the pedal-clavier; whereas, if you 
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are too near the edge of the seat, and you 
reach suddenly up to the fourth row , you will 
inevitably come forward on to your nose, and 
have to seize the desk or stop-handles to avert 
an accident, and save yourself from being 
charged with pugilistic tendencies on reaching 
home. 

A test of a proper method of sitting at an 
organ is this :—Move your hands to each row 
of keys (without, however, touching the keys), 
and move your feet from end to end of the 
pedals without touching them. If you can do 
this without changing the position of the body 
you are properly seated. 

^ou must have a book containing exercises. 
There are plenty to be had. I have myself 
written an organ “ Primer,” which I think is 
useful to beginners.*' There are also excel¬ 
lent instruction books by Archer, Best, Glad¬ 
stone, Cooper, Steggall, and others. 

Begin with your feet. Take some pedal 
exercises. Do not on any account look at 
your feet when playing. If you once start 
: with this vicious habit you will never be able 
j lo shake it off, and, what is worse, you will 
never play the pedals with any sense of cer¬ 
tainty or with dash. You cannot always find 
an opportunity of peeping at your. feet when 
you wish to do so ; composers are not so 
obliging as to construct their music with ap¬ 
propriate pauses for the purpose. The best 
method of learning the pedals is that described 
(on pp. 37.43) in my little “ Primer ” ; it had 
been traditionally handed down by the best 
teachers of the instrument, but I do not think 
it had ever before been printed. It consists 
in finding the position of the different keys of 
• the pedals with the toes, just as a blind man 
does the position of the piano-keys with his 
fingers. You can see him gently touching the 
corners of the black keys so as to know wdiere 
he is, and thus he is able to pounce upon any 
given note or chord without hesitation. So, 
loo, by gently tapping the sides of the raised 
keys (not black on the pedals) the feet can 
find for themselves any note required, and. 
vdvat is better still, they become so clever in 
doing this without waiting to be told, that 
they form a habit of instinctively discovering 
their own whereabouts. Be careful not to 
use the weight of the leg when pedalling ; all 
force should be got from the swinging of the 
foot on a loose ankle-joint. Unless this im¬ 
portant fact is understood rapid pedalling can 
never be attained. 

It will be found that the hands should not 
be held in quite so horizontal a position as in 
pianoforte-playing. The touch of an organ is 
rather deeper than that of a piano ; the back 
of the hand must therefore be slightly raised. 
It is also absolutely necessary that one key 
should be allowed to return to its level before 
the next is put down, not only in all scale- 
passages, but in all successions of chords. 
The neglect of this causes that unpleasant 
“smeary” effect which is unfortunately so 
commonly heard. The reason why this is 
necessary is to be found in the fact that unless 
one pallet closes the entrance of air before 
another pallet begins to admit air the two 
sounds will be overlapping, or, in other words, 


* Ij is a valuable and cheap book, published -by 
Novello.— Editor. 3 
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both pipes will be speaking at the same time. 
It often appears as if a good organist were 
raising the tips of his fingers unnecessarily 
high, but his object in so raising them will 
now be quite understood. 

Whether you are playing on loud stops or 
on soft stops, the fingers should always press 
the keys down with a firm,.bright touch. In I 
this respect the organ-touch differs entirely 
from that of the piano; for whereas on the 1 
latter the most delicate shades of expression j 
arc obtained by the variation of the force of 
touch, on the former no good effect is pro- | 
duced by putting the keys down gently, but 
quite the reverse. 

One of the chief objects of practising exer¬ 
cises is to obtain perfect independence of 
action between the two hands and between 
the hands and feet. Beginners always find 
their left. hands trying to move at the same 
time and in the same direction as their feet. 
It requires considerable practice to overcome 
this, but it must be done. 

On the organ, musical expression is obtained 
in many ways very different from the method 
used on the piano. The art of phrasing is of 
great importance on the piano, but it is even 
of greater importance on the organ; and it 
may be said generally that broad effects can 
be more easily produced on the organ than 
more subtle details. You must have a know¬ 
ledge of the “ unity ” in the design of a fine 
work, and sketch out in your mind the best 
means of making each portion not only in¬ 
teresting in itself but properly contrasted to 
those suiTounding it, and also part of a digni¬ 
fied and grand whole. 

If you practice in earnest you may test your 
progress by asking yourself, from time to time, 
the following questions :— 

(1) Is my touch quite firm and bright ? 

(2) Are all the parts, especially the inner 
parts, of the music quite clear and well de¬ 
fined ? 

(3) Are my hands independent of each 
other, and is each hand separately quite 
independent of my feet ? 

(4) Am I playing with expression ? 

(5) Arc my combinations of stops pleasing 
and judiciously selected ? and do I vary them 
sufficiently ? 

(6) Am I in the habit of spoiling the time 
and rhythm of the music when altering my 
combination of stops ? 

In conclusion, do not play the organ as if 
it were your master, and you had to consult 
its wishes at every turn. Remember that the 
three things required to form a good organist 
are these—skill in fingers and feet, good taste 
and feeling in the heart, sound judgment in 
the head. 
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OUR COOKERY CLASS. 

YI.—The Gridiron. 

here is no more 
[■) excellent way of 

y cooking small 

things than broil¬ 
ing them. There 
are all sorts of 
advantages con¬ 
nected with broil¬ 
ing. It is quickly 
done, makes meat 
or fish tasty, and 
it preserves the 
goodness of the 
meat. When it 
is well done it is 
always approved, 
and when it is once understood it is 
not at all difficult. The only thing that we 
need make up our minds to about it is, that 
while it is going on it must be looked after 
and cared for. We may put meat in the oven 
or hang it on the spit, or place it in a sauce¬ 
pan and leave it for awhile ; but if we tried to 
attend to any other business while engaged 
with the gridiron, most woeful would be the 
result. 

Therefore, if you have made up your minds 
j to broil anything (and there is no greater deli- 
! cacy than a well-broiled chop or steak), deter¬ 
mine that you will give your exclusive atten¬ 
tion to it during the ten or twelve minutes 
that it is on the fire. 

And in order that you may do this you 
must think about all the outside details before¬ 
hand. The first of these is the meat. Small 
portions of food are reserved for broiling, and 
as the method adopted for one thing calls 
for knowledge that is useful with all, I will 
take a steak as a sample of what is to be 
done. There are various kinds of beef-steak, 
but the best kinds of all for broiling are ramp- 
steak and fillet-steak; and of these, in my 
opinion, rump-steak is to be preferred. Fillet- 
steak is exceedingly tender, but it does not 
contain quite as much flavour as rump-steak. 
The beef should have been well kept, and the 
steak should be freshly cut from it. If it is cut 
some, hours before it is wanted, some of the 
gravy will run from it. Also, it should be 
cut an inch, or very nearly an inch, thick. I 
daresay there will be a little difficulty in getting 
the butcher to cut it of an equal thickness all 
the way along. If he is simply ordered to do 
it he won’t do it; but if you go and stand by 
him while he cuts it off, and impress what you 
want upon him, you will very likely get it. 
But supposing—and it is always well to be 
prepared for all sorts of “ supposings ”—the 
weather is frosty and the meat is frozen ; then 
we must be careful to put our steak into a 
warm kitchen for an hour or two, that it may 
thaw before it is cooked. If it were cooked 
as it is it would most certainly be tough. 

The next consideration is the fire. This 
must be perfectly clear, bright, and red; and 
in order that it may be so it must be made in 
good time, so that the coal may have time to 
get hot throughout, and not be smoky and 
throwing out little jets of gassy flame. Broil¬ 
ing could not be satisfactorily done with a fire 



that had been lately mended, and had only 
black smoky coal on the top. The best fire 
for the purpose is either a coal fire that has 
burnt low or a fire that was made up with 
cinders free from dust. 

Then there are the gridirons, for there 
should be two gridirons in every kitchen, oue 
for meat and one for fish; indeed, it would be 
an advantage if three gridirons were provided, 
and one of them kept especially for bloaters,, 
which are so strongly flavoured that they 
generally leave their odour behind them. 
There are various kinds of gridirons. The 
ordinary thick iron ones answer very well 
indeed for ordinary purposes, though there is 
a superior kind with fluted bars, by means of 
which a good deal of the gravy that would 
otherwise be wasted is saved. 

Very much more important, however, than 
the kind of gridiron is its cleanliness. Perhaps- 
you will say, “ Oh, cleanliness; of course, 
everything we use is clean. That goes with¬ 
out saying.” It docs, and, I am afraid, very 
often without doing either. At any rate, I 
don’t think there is a gridiron now in use that 
I should like to use without giving it a little 
additional rub beforehand. Meat comes 
into direct contact with the bars of a gridiron.. 
When we fry anything the meat is covered 
with the fat; when we boil anything it is 
surrounded by water; when we roast or bake 
anything it is basted with dripping; but there 
is nothing between it and the gridiron, and if 
the latter is left at all dusty or grimy, both 
the food and those who partake of it get the 
benefit thereof. This is why it is desirable to • 
have a distinct gridiron for fish. Beef-steak 
a la bloater is not agreeable. 

Therefore, let a gridiron be well cleaned as • 
soon as it is done with, that is, washed 
; thoroughly all over with hot water, soda, and 
a little sand; no soap. If the bars are bright, 
to begin with, they should be kept so by being 
rubbed with scouring paper. Take particular 
care to rub in and between the bars; and 
when it is quite clean hang the gridiron in 
some airy place where it will be free from 
dust. Before using it make it hot, and wipe 
it well with a piece of clean paper; then make 
it hot again, rub it with clean mutton suet to 
prevent the meat sticking to the bars, and it 
is ready. As it is very important that the 
meat should be taken straight from the fire to 
the table, we must be quite sure, before we 
lay the meat on the gridiron, that everything 
is quite ready for it, and that the cloth is laid, 
the dish and plates quite hot, and everything 
likely to be wanted provided. If, when the 
steak is done, we have to spend a minute 
looking for the salt here and two more making 
the dishes hot there, our broil will not be 
perfection, and, of course, nothing less will 
satisfy us. The French always season the 
steak with pepper and salt, and brush it over 
with oil before broiling it, and the plan, though 
unusual in English kitchens, is to be recom¬ 
mended. The gridiron should be placed 
slanting to begin with, and should be about 
two inches above the fire. It is our object to 
surround the meat as soon as possible with a 
brown coat that will keep in the juice, and 
therefore we expose it to a fierce heat at 
' first. As time goes on.we may raise it to the 
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height of about five inches. And, above all, we 
must remember to turn the steak ever}" two 
minutes till it is done. 

The French are, as a rule, so much cleverer 
than we in cookery, that when we do have the 
advantage of them I think we may be par¬ 
doned if we make the most of it; and this 
i§ such an opportunity. They make it a 
practice to turn the steak only once; we turn 
it continually, and our way is the more suc¬ 
cessful of the two as well as the more reason¬ 
able, because, by being continually turned, the 
inside of the meat is cooked gently, and so is 
made tender. Sometimes the steak is turned 
every minute, instead of every two minutes, 
and then it needs to be cooked a little 
longer. 

I should hope that no one who had read 
these papers, and I am sure no one who 
had tried to carry them into practice at 
all, would think of putting a fork into the 
meat in order to turn it. It will have been 
seen that almost the chief object in cooking is 
to keep in the juices, and, of course, if a fork 
were thrust into the lean the gravy would 
escape through the holes made by the fork. 
Steak-tongs are frequently used to turn meat 
on the gridiron; but even with them care 
should be taken not to squeeze the meat. A 
spoon and a knife will help us to turn the 
steak as well as anything, the flat side of the 
knife being used. If a fork is used, it should 
he placed in the fat or skin of the meat. 

I said that the gridiron should be held slant¬ 
wise over the tire, and the object of this is 
that the fat which drops from the meat should 
run downwards instead of dropping into 
the tire, where it would be likely to make a 
smoky flare. This flare is not entirely objection¬ 
able, because it helps to harden the outside of 
the meat. If, however, there should be too 
much of it, the gridiron should be lifted up 
for a minute and a little salt sprinkled upon 
the coal, and this will do as much as anything 
to get rid of the blaze. 

As to the time that a steak will take to 
broil, it is impossible to speak exactly. If the 
steak were an inch thick, and the lire fierce 
and clear, and the gridiron were placed from 
two to five inches above the embers, and the 
steak were turned eveiy two minutes, perhaps 
it would be safe to say it would take about 
twelve minutes. But experience alone can 
decide this for a certainty, and there are 
details which must cause variation. What is 
wanted is that the steak should look a very 
dark brown, almost black, outside, and a deep 
red, not blue, within. If when pressed the 
meat feels perfectly firm without being hard, it 
is most likely done. All that now remains is 
to raise the steak from the gridiron for a 
minute to let the fat drop from it, put it on a 
hot dish, and send it to table hot. It will be 
a dish fit for a king. 

Broiling is sometimes carried on before, 
instead of over, a fire. The arrangement is 
necessary because with some closed ranges it 
cannot be done any other way. The same 
precautions need to be observed in the one 
case as in the other. 

And now we have gone through the five 
principal processes of cookery. I have 
tried to describe them to you clearly, and 


I hope I have succeeded in showing you 
not only that we should do so and so, but why 
we should do it. A little later I hope to go 
further into detail on the subject, and to give 
| one or two particulars as to the cooking of 
i various dishes. In all of them, however, we 
! must remember to carry out these useful 
| general principles. If any departure from 
j them is desirable, there is a reason for the 
j change, and it will be well worth our while to 
; find out what this is. 

There is a good deal of talk at the present 
time about the higher education of women, 
j and girls now pursue studies that would never 
i have been dreamt of twenty-five years ago. 

! I am very glad of it. I hope the result will 
! be that they will do their work in the world 
: better than their mothers and grandmothers 
I have done before them. Judging by those 
of my own acquaintance, I believe that the 
girls of to-day are earnest in purpose and 
| wish to make the most of their opportunities. 

| But amongst these other studies I do hope 
they will takenn interest in, and endeavour to 
obtain a knowledge of, cooker}" and needle- 
| work. Latin and mathematics may strengthen 
! their minds, and enable them to take broader 
views of things, and so make them intelligent 
companions and friends; but cookery and 
needlework will teach them to do a woman’s 
special work; which is to provide for the 
comforts of everyday life and thus to render 
home happy. Phillis Browne. 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 

CHAPTER X. 

“ms very young lady herself!” 


t\s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any 
good,” exclaimed a 
bright, joyous voice 
one splendid golden 
day in September. The 
speaker stood at the open 
door of a pretty Welsh 
cottage, before which a 
comfortable hired carriage 
up, and which was now be¬ 
ing made still more luxurious by being 
stuffed with a pile of pillows. 

“ Biddy, Betty, Sukey—what’s your 
name—you really need not rob any more 
| of the beds, thank you,” exclaimed the 
: same voice a minute later. “The 
! country-folks will take us for a travelling 
, bedding warehouse.” 

The servant girl giggled and ran away 
to the kitchen to confide to her fellow- 
| servant that “that Miss Crofton was 
' the very nicest, funniest young lady that 
I ever lived, and she wouldn’t mind what 
j she did for her, not if it was to be even 
being a door-mat for her to rub her dear 
ducks of little embroidered slippers on.” 

“An she have picked up wonderful, 
too, sin she’ve bin here; an all of 
them,” said the other. And she spoke 
the truth. 

The fact of the matter was, although 
Dorothy Gilbank and Kathleen Crofton 
were rescued from the cave alive, and 
even conscious, the hour of terrible sus¬ 
pense and the awful nearness of death, 
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combined with the chill of their soaked 
garments, had affected them both far 
more seriously than at first appeared, or 
than they themselves imagined. The 
doctor, who was once more called in to 
Dorothy’s ankle, shook his head gravely 
over both the girls, and, in spite of his 
efforts to stave off illness, before twenty- 
four hours had passed over their heads 
they were both prostrate with fever. 

Mrs. Gilbank was in an agony, as 
much on her friend’s account as on her 
child’s, and, of course, at once sent news 
of the state of affairs to Mrs. Crofton, who 
came over by the next steamer to help 
nurse the invalids. Her first care was 
to soothe Mrs. Gilbank by the assurance 
that she had never expected that she 
would accompany the girls in their ex¬ 
peditions, and that from ten years of age 
Kathleen had had perfect liberty to get 
into scrapes and out of them, and it 
would be no use at all for anyone to 
attempt taking care of her now. 

“ She is high-principled, upright, and 
honourable, my dear Mrs. Gilbank, and 
with that knowledge I must be content, 
for it would be utterly imposssible to tie 
a girl like Kathleen to one’s apron¬ 
string. It was because I knew that you 
trusted your own daughters that I asked 
you to have mine with you. J. should 
never have dreamt of try ingthe hazardous 
experiment of sending her to anyone very 
strict and formal.” 

This speech was almost the first, and 
quite the last, that was spoken on the 
matter as regarded that aspect of it, 
and then the two mothers, with Angela 
for a very clever and ready assistant, 
set to work vigorously to nurse their 
daughters back to health, and as soon 
as the cure was partly accomplished, 
carried them off to another part of 
Wales to effect its completion, Mrs. 
Crofton’s deep purse supplying all need¬ 
ful funds for the very much prolonged 
and extended tour. A second change 
of neighbourhood had been effected, 
about a week before Kathleen stood at 
the cottage-door remonstrating against 
the pile of pillows intended for the 
comfort of herself and Dorothy during 
a morning’s excursion to an old ruin 
about eight miles distant, described in 
glowing terms in the guide-book. 

“Be quick,” called Kathleen again, 
looking back into the cottage. “ The 
cream will be off the morning before we 
start if you lose any more time.” 

“You impatient child,” laughed Mrs. 
Crofton, just then appearing with 
Dorothy. “You restless girl, the clock 
on your favourite little old stone church 
has not yet struck ten. It is fully early 
for invalids to be abroad.” 

“And to quote your own remark,” said 
Angela, “ which I heard you addressing 
five minutes ago to no one in particular, 
perhaps the horses, say, with reference 
to a little delay, ‘It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good.’ ” 

“ Did Kathleen use that proverb about 
us?” asked Dorothy, smiling; “because 
if so, I consider it singularly mnppro- 
priate, for it was the same wind in this 
case that has been both good and bad to 
the same people.” 

With a bound Kathleen was in the 
carriage, and standing on the seat oppo- 
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•site Dolly. “ An’ is it on the taihl of 
me coaht that ye’d want to trcahd, 
ma’am ? ” 

She made a little leap as she asked 
the question, and the horses started 
forward. “Ah ! troth, then,” she ex¬ 
claimed, as she luckily tumbled forward 
in a heap into the carriage instead of 
backwards, “troth, then, and if the clever 
"bastes don’t understand Oirish. Arrah, 
thin, dhroiver, an it’s yerself that may 
go on now.” 

Dorothy Gilbank looked at her friend 
with her sweet, wondering eyes. The 
many-sided character was utterlybeyond 
.her comprehension. It bewildered her 
almost painfully to remember that the 
same girl now talking with the merry 
"impudence and freedom of a boy to the 
alternately staring and grinning driver 
was the one who had spoken such tender 
words of comforting trust in the ever¬ 
lasting love, such noble words of stead¬ 
fast Christian faith, when death had al¬ 
ready laid his chill hand upon them. The 
puzzle was quite beyond the unravelling 
of little innocent Dolly. Had she been 
but a little less truly religious, and a 
little more superstitious, she would have 
had more than her present dim shadow 
of an idea that Kathleen was a sort of 
Undine, or, possibly, a Peri, still doubt¬ 
ing whether to accept the solemnity of a 
soul or to enjoy the careless merriment 
of a bodily existence. 

Dorothy was not the only one whose 
mind was sometimes disturbed by these 
fantastic fancies. On the same morning 
-on which the party of ladies started on 
theirpleasant expedition to the exquisitely 
situated old Druidical remains, a young 
man sat sketching in a little cottage 
built in the midst of the same beautiful 
■scenery. Half-a-dozen or so of slight 
sketches lay on a table beside his easel, 
on which stood a stretched and prepared 
■canvas, as yet free from even an outline. 

The sketches were.all done in coloured 
■chalks, and with the light free touch of 
evident genius. The subject of all was 
the same. A female figure, tall and 
very graceful, with a fair face, broad, 
•low forehead, large dark eyes, and wavy 
masses of red gold hair. But no one face 
•or figure conveyed the same impression.. 
From one of the sketches an observer 
would have turned with a shudder. The 
(expression was almost malignantly 
impish. The expression of another was. 
that of the most lofty heroism. One or 
two represented human beings, the others 
were all more or less ethereal, scarcely 
more substantial than the. foam from 
which they were rising, or as in one case, 
into which the figure was dissolving. 

The artist had long thought the sub¬ 
ject of Hildebrand and Undine one on 
which he should like to try his skill, but 
until a couple of months ago he had 
never met with a model that at all came 
up to his idea of what an Undine 
should be. For Hildebrand the vain 
fellow felt in no difficulty. He would sit 
for the knight’s portrait himself. It may 
be confessed that very few Undines would 
have objected to his doing so. He was 
more than handsome enough to please 
most tastes, and, besides this, he was so 
strong in mind and body, he looked 
it. He was almost as capable of holding 


back any average man from committing 
suicide over the side of a mountain as 
of snatching back a girl from that danger. 

Nevertheless, strong as he was, and 
cool and courageous, the day was to 
come when the young artist would owe 
his preservation from a far more ghastly 
death to the original of those half 
fanciful sketches, in the drawing of which 
he had lately passed away many a 
thoughtful hour in the intervals of out-of- 
door work. 

This morning he had spent very much 
more time within four walls than usual, 
and the malignant-looking water-nymph 
was the result. He flung back his head 
with a little scornful laugh, and contem¬ 
plated it. 

“ Really,” he muttered, “ that is very 
much as she looked while I held her 
clutched in my arms that foggy day on 
the edge of the precipice, till she raised 
her eyes and saw what I looked like. I 
verily believe her fierceness of anger and 
fear together were equal to hurling* us 
both over the edge if she could have 
managed it. What a contrast to the 
lovely little wood-nymph, her friend ! 
The one a sweet, quiet, English girl, the 
other, brilliant, splendid, glorious even 
on occasion, but—humph-—uncanity! 
Well, I’ve had enough of her to-day. 
I’ll go out.” 

The object of his sketches and cogita¬ 
tions looked anything but uncanny as 
she sat throned on her share of the 
pillows in the carriage instead of leaning 
back against them as was intended. 
Her bright resolute spirit fought sturdily 
against invalidism. Just now she was 
tossing over the biscuits in a bag she 
had pulled out of the luncheon basket. 
She was searching for dainty ones to 
tempt Dorothy. 

An hour later the carriage drew up 
at a little cottage within five minutes’ 
walk of the ruins, and the driver informed 
the ladies that they would have to make 
the remainder of their expedition on foot, 
as the road was not passable for car¬ 
riages any further. 

“ Troth, then, an it’s yourself is the 
wiseman intoirely,” exclaimed Kathleen, 
before the man’s explanation was fairty 
ended. “ I was joost goin to tell ye to 
stop till I’d make an exploration of yon 
swate little bit of a home.” 

And so saying the young lady opened 
the carriage-door before the man could 
get round to do it for her, sprang out, 
and marched with stately steps up to 
the cottage entrance. 

“ Kathleen, Kathleen, child, what are 
3'ou about?” cried Mrs. Crofton. 
“ That is not the way to the ruins.” 

“ No, mamma,” answered Miss Kath¬ 
leen, demurely, “ I know. But I am 
going to ask which is ; at least, if there 
is any other road than this valley of 
stones, which looks as if it would agree 
better with shoemakers than with Dolly’s 
strength. Besides,” she added in a 
laughing aside as she lifted the latch of 
the door, “ I want to see the inside of a 
veritable Welsh cabin, and this is a 
beautiful opportunity to gratify my 
wish. ’ ’ 

She had scarcely entered when she 
flew back to the entrance in a state of 
great excitement. Eagerness gave way 


to laughter as she caught sight of her 
companions still sitting in the carriage 
as she had left them. “ Did you stay 
there to be in readiness to fly in case I 
were swallowed up by a hobgoblin ? But 
never mind answering just now. Do 
make haste and come in here ; I have 
found our artist. It is capital. Come, 
mamma ; be quick, Dolly.” 

No second bidding was needed by any 
of the party, and the feelings of relief 
and disappointment were about equal 
when it was discovered that Kathleen’s 
find was a partial one. Dolly decidedly 
felt a tinge of disappointment when her 
friend introduced her to the artist’s 
sketches instead of to the artist, but Mrs. 
Crofton felt as decidedly relieved to 
learn that her wild Irish girl’s exclama¬ 
tion had not been made in the hearing 
of the gentleman himself. Angela and 
Mrs. Gilbank were too much ‘occupied 
—the one with the pictures, and the 
other with bewilderment at finding her¬ 
self in a stranger’s room without leave 
or licence—to have place for any other 
feelings at all. Suddenly even Kathleen 
herself was startled. She had been 
bending low over the malignant-faced 
sketch and writing some words on the 
margin with a mischievous sparkle in 
her eyes. But the sketch was pushed 
away, and the pencil rolled noisily on 
the floor as footsteps outside were quickly 
followed by an indignant, high-pitched 
voice exclaiming at the inner door of the 
apartment— 

“Hout-tout! and who’d be having 
the business, I’d be free to ask, to dare 
put foot in Mr. Wynch’s room, and he 
out, and I not in to give leave? We 
have no English locks about here, but 
we ha’ Welsh manners, I’d ha’ ye to 
know, leddies, and we like other folks to 
have them too.” 

“ 1 am truly very sorry. Please 
forgive us,” began Mrs. Gilbank and 
Mrs. Crofton, trying to stem the angry 
woman’s wrath. But their attempted 
apologies added fuel to the fire. The 
only fitting apology that they could pos¬ 
sibly make, according to the landlady’s 
ideas, was to turn and fly from the place 
they had so unlawfully invaded. She 
looked ready to fall upon them and beat 
them out with her huge mop. 

At this critical stage in the affairs 
Kathleen recovered her self-possession, 
and coming from behind the easel which 
had hitherto partially concealed her, she 
stepped forward with calm dignity, and 
presented herself before the Welsh¬ 
woman’s staring eyes. The torrent of 
passionate words died upon her lips, and 
at last, without heeding what Kathleen 
was saying to her in the most musical 
tones of her sweet Irish voice, she ejacu¬ 
lated— 

“ Aye, then, and indeed, ye are as like 
as two peas ; only that to my eyes ye are 
the goodlier of the two, an I’ve thought 
all these weeks past as it must be the 
picture as were that. I’ll not be won¬ 
dering any more, ladies, that Mr. Wynch 
does naught the day long, since he’s 
been here this last time, but paint his 
young lady’s face. And it’s I that 
humbly beg your pardon, ladies, for 
being so rough with you. He’ll be glad 
enough to think that his young lady 
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should have come to visit him.—Hey, 
then! but she’s gone 1” 

And so, indeed, she had. With flam¬ 
ing cheeks and blazing eyes Kathleen 
Crofton had momentarily cowered be¬ 
fore the Welshwoman’s last words as 
though she had been struck, and then 
she turned and fled out of the cot¬ 
tage. When her friends followed her 
they saw her already far on towards the 
ruins, flying along as though a mad 
dog were at her heels, or rather some¬ 
thing far worse than that. Had a mad 
dog been pursuing her the possibility is 
that she would have turned and con¬ 
fronted it with the brave spirit that made 
her ever ready to face danger. But, 
bold and brave, and saucily independent 
as Kathleen was, deep in her heart was 
the sweet, pure womanliness that made 
her revolt with acute pain from the 
thought of any man being able to accuse 
her of unwomanliness. 

“ That this man, of all others, should 
be able to flatter himself with the notion 
that I entered his home knowing that 
it was his ! Oh! it is horrible!” mut¬ 
tered Kathleen, pausing a moment in 
her hurried walk to stamp her foot in 
angry impatience on the stony ground. 
“ Yes, it is horrible,” she repeated ; and 
that talkative Welshwoman is horrible, 
and her cottage, and the sketches, and 

—and—the man himself—at least-” 

and her face began to soften again, and 
her feet to move more slowly—“ at least, 
he will be horrible if he is vain enough 
and idiot enough to suppose that I had 
discovered that he lived there, and that 
I came there because I had done so. If 
I should ever And out that he had been 
so stupid he had better take care-” 

“Take care, madam, you’ll tumble 
into the old well if you don’t look out,” 
exclaimed a voice above her, in startling- 
echo to her interrupted thoughts. 

Kathleen moved hastily back from 
the brink of the weed-concealed old well, 
and then looked upwards. She and the 
owner of the voice stared at each 
other for a few moments, and then sur¬ 
prised themselves and each other by 


mutually breaking into a ringing peal of 
laughter. 

“ Really—I beg your pardon—but 
really, young lady, [ might have guessed 
it was you preparing to make that 
plunge. I begin to believe that your 
hours and your hair-breadth escapes 
must be of the same number,” said the 
laugher, seated up amongst the ruins. 
Then he swung himself down, and came 
up to Kathleen with something of the 
freedom of an old acquaintance. 

“Are your companions in there 
already?” he asked, laughing again, 
and pointing down the well; “or are they 
only waiting to follow your lead ? ” 

“You had better ask them them¬ 
selves,” said Kathleen, “for there they 
come, and, as you see, no longer under 
what you choose to consider such unsafe 
leadership.” 

Then she stopped speaking, with a 
sudden look of recollection rushing 
into her face, and coloured deeply, 
and for the space of perhaps fifteen 
seconds stood shy and embarrassed, 
and looking more the artist’s ideal 
of a young lady than he had yet seen 
her. But he 
had scarcely 
time to honour 
her with his un¬ 
spoken appro¬ 
val than she 
evinced herself 
once more un¬ 
worthy of his 
kind of nega¬ 
tive commen¬ 
dation. 

Unexpectedly 
tumbling her¬ 
self down in a 
comf or table, 
heap on the f 
margin of the 


well, she picked up some fragments of 
brick and stone lying at her feet, and 
calmly dropping them one by one down 
the opening, she said with a quiet drawl— 

“ The stupid old woman at the cottage 
down below supposes we are friends of 
yours because we happened to step in: 
there to ask if there were no smoother 
road than this to the ruins. We had little 
notion, as you are aware, that you lived, 
there. Had you expected to be found 
out it is to be hoped that you would have 
been a little more careful how you left all 
those sketches about. I was not aware 
before that gentlemen considered ladies’ 
faces public property, to be libelled ac¬ 
cording to choice, and then the copies 
left about for any chance passers-by to 
stare at.” 

The listener frowned, and bit his lips 
almost till the blood came, at the sting¬ 
ing words which were so ingeniously 
sharpened by the tone in which they 
were spoken. At the same time he 
commanded himself sufficiently to ac¬ 
cept the accusation at least outwardly, 
and she had scarcely finished speaking- 
before he replied, shortly— 



•' CALMLY DROIUMNG THEM DOWN ONE BY ONE.” 
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“ I beg your pardon for having offended 
you.” 

The next moment, however, he added, 
haughtily— 

“ But perhaps you will permit me to 
add that I scarcely think Tam over vain 
in declaring that many of your sex would 
have regarded my memory of their faces 
father as a compliment than a matter 
calling for rebuke.” 

“Ah ! ” said Kathleen, coolly, getting 
up from her seat again, “poor sillies— 
I’ve no doubt they would. Mother, dear,” 
turning to the others who had at length 
eo.ne up with her, “ mother, and Mrs. 
Giibank, this is the gentleman who was 
good enough to help us that day we got 
lost in the mountain fog.” 

‘ ‘ To help us! To save our lives you mean, 
Kathy,” said Dorothy, in tones of gentle 
remonstrance, and raising soft brown 
eyes full of gratitude to the young man, 
who felt more convinced than before that ; 
she was the veiy type of what an Eng- | 
lish girl should be, and the most perfect 
sort of a girl which an Englishman could 
make his wife. 

Meantime Angela’s shrewd young j 
eyes took furtively searching glances at | 
her sister, her friend, and the stranger, j 
and she began to feel puzzled. The 
young maiden was a not uncommon mix¬ 
ture of common sense and romance, and 
the sketches at the cottage had filled her 

good-temperedyoungheadwithdelighted 

visions of future happiness for her be¬ 
loved Kathleen, and now, a quarter-of- 
an-hour later, the. maker of those 
sketches was gazing with unfeigned 
pleasure at Dolly, and Kathleen was 
digging up fern roots with as much ap¬ 
pearance of concentrated interest as 
if there were no handsome man, 
who had taken the trouble to draw a 
dozen likenesses of her, within a hundred 
miles. Angie was greatly puzzled. One 
of the subjects of her wonderment was 
puzzled also when Mrs. Crofton, after a 
keen examination of his face, stepped j 
up to him, and holding out her hand, said ! 
smiling— 

“How do you do, Mr. Wynch, and 1 
hearty thanks to you for all your good- ! 
ness to these harum - scarum young 
people. How is your father, the dean.''” 

“What, mamma! Do you actually 
know him ?” exclaimed Kathleen, start¬ 
ing back to the group, and nodding 
towards the. young man, who, surprised I 
as he was, was not too bewildered for ' 
the triumphant thought to pass through I 
his head that making-believe people 
should be on their guard against sudden 
shocks. He had been very much piqued 
at Miss Kathleen’s appearance of cool ( 
indifference to him, although he did like 
her friend best. But his triumph did not 
last long. Kathleen caught the gleam 
in his 'eyes, and drawing herself up 
proudly she scarcely waited for her 
mother’s reply before she separated her¬ 
self from the rest of the party, and carried 
out all her explorations alone, carefully 
avoiding* whatever might afford any ; 
excuse "for offers of assistance. She j 
was determined to contradict beforehand 
anything that that Welsh landlady might 
say derogatory to her dignity. And as, 
each day, she learnt to care for the 
joung artist more and more, so each 


day she laid stronger chains of restraint 
upon herself lest he should read her 
secret. 

The following three weeks were weeks 
of serious trial to the impulsive Irish girl. 
The fact, once established beyond all 
doubt, that the young man’s.father and 
Mrs. Crofton had been most intimate 
friends in the days when the present 
grave and portly dean was the exact 
counterpart of what his son was now, 
Cyril Wynch was forthwith adopted into 
the circle of happy companions with 
mutual satisfaction to all parties. Every 
day, until the party separated on the 
ist of October, Cyril either walked over 
to the cottage, or met the ladies at some 
half-way trysting-place. Dorothy Gii¬ 
bank grew rapidly bright - eyed and 
blooming, and the artist alternately 
feasted his eyes with the glorious, spark¬ 
ling beauty of Kathleen Crofton and the 
gentle, restful loveliness of Dolly. But 
he showed quite as much outward liking 
for young Angela as for either of her 
seniors, and before the two mothers 
thought of growing anxious the time for 
parting arrived, and they carried their 
daughters back to their own homes, 
little thinking that they were no longer 
quite the careless, merry - hearted 
maidens they had been when first they 
sought adventure and childlike excite¬ 
ment amidst Welsh mistsand mountains. 

(To be continued.) 


F R AG M E N T S 

OF 

MATERIAL. 

HE Dowager Lady 
Barrow wrote a 
useful little book 
some years ago, 

’ under the quaint 
title of “ Odds and 
Ends.” The pur¬ 
port of the book 
may be seen in the 
motto on the title- 
page, “ Gather up 
the fragments, that 
nothing be lost.” j 
The hints are classed j 
under various heads, as follow Fragments 
of time, of material, of food, of money, and j 
of knowledge ; the latter head including valu- : 
able suggestions as to the use of opportu- , 
nities foY moral and religious improvement. 

Lady Barrow is pleased to express her I 
warm approval of The Girl’s Own Paper, 
and on seeing the article in a recent number 
about “ Clothing for the Poor,” thinks 
that some of the things she had herself 
seen and done might be useful as an idea to 
others. We have pleasure in extracting from 
“Odds and Ends” (published by Partridge 
and Co.) the section relating to fragments of 
material:— 

“ A very old woman, who was bedridden 
and feeble, had not lost her desire and power 
of industry, and having begged and carefully 
laid up small pieces of cuttings of linen, sewed 
them all neatly together of all shapes till she 
got enough lo make good strong serviceable 
pockets. ” These pockets would wear double 
the time of those made of the usual material, 
being so strong, from the quantity of pieces 
firmly sewed together. 

“A lady used to keep the small strips of 
calico after cutting out garments, and employ 



little children to hem both sides, and then 
sew them together firmly, which were then 
doubled, and cut into stays for babies, and 
bound round with the same material joined 
together. This employs little children, teach¬ 
ing them to work, and at the same time pro¬ 
duces a useful article for wear. 

“ The broad list from flannel is now made 
useful for many purposes, but the narrow is 
often thrown away. It can, however, be 
knitted with large pins into strips, which, 
when sewed strongly together, will make a 
most comfortable rug for the feet, and is ot 
much use to poor aged people, who suffer 
from the cold. 

“ Another warm rug was made by a poor 
woman by sewing odds and ends of all de¬ 
scriptions, bits of silk, print, cloth, ribbon, 
flannel—in short, anything, on to an old piece 
of bed-sacking ; it was then lined and fringed 
with worsted fringe, and looked so handsome 
that she sold it for a sovereign. The pieces 
were what is called puckered on, very thickly 
together. 

“ The odds and ends of wools, or worsteds 
can be knotted together, and crochetted in 
strips, and sewed together to make warm 
quilts for the poor. The knots are all turned 
inside, and make the quilt warm. Seven 
large quilts have been made by a lady from 
these remnants, begged from her friends.. 

“ A very poor woman used to collect pieces 
of coloured print; these she used to take 
home and wash out, and when she had a suf¬ 
ficient quantity she sewed them together for 
a patchwork quilt, which looked quite tidy 
and respectable. 

“Old worsted furniture fringe will unravel, 
and can be knitted into warm neck-handker¬ 
chiefs lor old people’s winter wear, and are 
much liked by them. 

“ Nice warm chair cushions and footstools 
can be made for the use of the aged poor by 
using up old material of any kind—old gauze 
dresses, which would do for nothing else 
these are cut into strips, and plaited together 
in a plait of three, and then sewn together, 
and lined with coarse baize or old pieces of 
carpet. 


VARIETIES. 

Bridal Hymns. —At the recent marriage 
of the Princess Frederica of Hanover, at the 
Royal Chapel at Windsor, the following 
hymns were sung by the choir :— 

Oh blest the house, wliate’cr befall, 

Where Jesus Christ is all in all; 

Yea, if He were not dwelling there, 

Plow poor and dark and void it were. 

Oh blest that house where faith ye find, 

And all within have set their mind 
To trust their God and serve Him still, 

And do in all His holy will. 

Blest such a house ; it prospers well; 

In peace and joy the parents dwell; 

And in their children’s lot is shown 
How richly God can bless Plis own. 

Then lie‘re will I and mine to-day 
A solemn covenant make, and say— 

Though all the world forsake Thy word, 

I and my house will serve the Lord.—Amen. 

C. C. L. von Pfdly 1735 

May God be merciiul to both, 

And give H is light to guide their way ; 

His blessing be upon them both, 

Their love increasing day by day. 

So shall no shade of sorrow cloud 
The sunshine of their youthful home, 

But happiness, in endless round, 

Shall compass all their life to come.—Amen. 

Jits Royal Highness the Prince Consort . 
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Transposition. 

Two vowels and two consonants will spell 
The cause of all earth’s griefs and sorrows 
well. 

Now change them quick, and in a little space 
You will find a cover for a lady’s face. 

Change them again, and you will have the 
name 

Of priestly race of high and ancient fame. 
Another change, you’ll find without distress 
A word that hate and loathing will express. 
One other change remains, if you’ll persist, 
You’ll find its counterpart is to exist. 

Answers to Buried Towns (p. 309). 
Carlisle. Maynooth. Cardiff. Derby. Avr. 
•Bath. 

Answer to Double Acrostic (p. 303.) 

B ROADSTATR S 
R 6 m e O 

ILLUMENAU 
S A L T 
T H R u s H 
OdE 
Londonderry 
Bristol—Southey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

RECREATION. 

Sybil. —The proper food for a chaffinch is rapeseed 
soaked in water for twelve hours previousl}*, and a 
little hempsced, chickwced, an occasional slice of 
apple, and a scrap of lettuce. "When moulting 
some hard-boiled egg. 

"Topsy. —Take the cock bird away when the hen is 
sitting on eggs, and give her a deeper nest, to 
prevent the possibility of the eggs being thrown 
out. 

A Tmachhr at K. S.—We advise you to consult 
some older person employed as a teacher. 

Irene and Lily. —To make pot-pourri , collect roses 
and lavender as they bloom, and place them in a 
jar in layers with common salt. When a sufficient 
quantity has been collected, and the leaves arc dry, 
add to them powdered orris root, cloves, cinnamon, 
cassia buds, patchouli, and any other odorous 
ingredients which you may be able to obtain. 

COOKERY. 

Kent. —We do not know the buns of which j’ou 
speak under the name you give. Consult our 
answers to former correspondents in reference to 
your last two queries. 

An ual.—W e have given instructions already for 
making butter-scotch. 

Daisy. —We have given a recipe for piaking niadeira 
cake. 

Malabar. —1. We have given a recipe for marma¬ 
lade. 2. You mav choose different names it you 
like. 

VoiLET (Violet?) wants a “ relish ” or sauce for cold 
meat or hash. We “ oblidge ” her with pleasure; 
and suggest horseradish sauce. Tour tablespoon- 
ful's of grated horseradish, a little made-mustard, 
pepper, salt, and sugar, with sufficient vinegar to 
make it like cream. 

DRESS. 

PetIte. —Consult “ Dress of the Month.” 

F. P.—Princess-shaped dresses are still fashionable. 

Heather-bell. —We do not think that your light 
green silk will be suitable for wearing out of doors 
unless you can find a dark velveteen, or one of the 
Paisley shawl materials, with which to trim it. 

Piper. —White cashmere and white serge ar <3 the 
most suitable for the occasion. Consult answers 
already given in reference to 3’bur other questions. 

Topsy.—S ilver ornaments are not suitable for deep¬ 
mourning. 

Dorman. —Your white dress might be rctrimmed and 
done up with black, blue, or crimson velvet. Your 
second question we do not understand. 

Marguerite. —Wo think that neat white frills would 
be more suitable than black lace for a little girl of 
your age. 

The Fair Maid of Perth. —Large neckerchiefs of 
silk are worn round the neck. We cannot answer 
your last question. 

Nelly Hugh. —We fear that you cannot extract the 
crimson dye stains out of your white stockings. 

Muriel. —There is no more fashionable style for a 
girl of sixteen to wear her hair than in a coil or 
plait at the back of the head. 

WORK. 

Cissy. —The foundation—frame and canvas covering 
—of a scrap-screen should be made by a frame 
maker. Few people can make it at home. The 
arrangement can suit your own taste; use very thin 
paste or gum, and varnish afterwards. 


Knowledge Seeker. —Wc think you will find knitted \ 
underclothing too hot, and light merino far 1 
preferable. The word ‘‘crewel” means a two j 
threaded worsted. You may purchase traced 
designs for braiding if you like. 

Etta M.—For inexpensive articles for a bazaar see 
“ My Work Basket.” 

Ella.— What are called “Balaclava Caps,” were 
made by knotting the corners of a pocket handker¬ 
chief together. 

Crosby. —We presume the reference you make is to 
No. 13, as there is a crochet round in that number 
perhaps rather difficult to work. We are always 
pleased to give every information possible, and in 
this case think it may be easier to fasten off the 
cotton when the 4th row isfinislied, and commence 
each of the following rows separately. Instead of 
working the 5th, 6th, and 7th rows as directed, work 
as follows, which will produce tin; same effect. 
Commence in the middle of the 6th chain in last 
row. Make 8 chain stitches, return into the 4th, 

9 chain, return into the same—4 chain, return into 
the next, 6 chain as at the beginning of the row, 
and repeat until the row is finished. Then work 
the 8th row, beginning at the middle of the centre 
loop in last row, work 10 chain and one single into 
the next centre chain of last row, and repeat. 
Work the 9th, 10th, and nth rows as described, 
next work 12 chain, return into the 6th stitch, 6 
chain return into the same, repeat this three times 
more, which will make the 5 loops at the edge,— 

3 chain and join to the centre of next chain in last 
row, 6 chain and join to the following centre, and 
repeat. This will complete the round. There will 
be descriptions for crochet antimacassars from 
time to time, as opportunity offers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hannah.—W e could not make you understand a 
method of folding a dinner-napkiu in an ornamental 
way, unless wc give diagrams. This we might 
do in an article later on. 

Pattie. —To play well on any instrument demands 
time, care, and patience. “ Rome was not built in 
a day.” From your composition and writing you 
must be quite a little girl, and cannot expect to 
“ play the piano off,” as you express it, for some 
years to come. If you wish to cure nervousness, 
try to forget yourself and what people think of your 
performance, and accustom y*urself to play your 
tunes whenever anyone asks you to do so, and read 
carefully Madame Arabella Goddard’s excellent 
paper in No. 11. 

Violet. —Your writing should slope a little more. 

Bracelet and Rosie Marie both wish to know 
“ how to take -moulds off.” We suppose they 
mean moles, and advise them not to attempt to do 
so. Caustic will leave an ugly scar. 

Flossy will find many replies in our correspondence 
columns to her question about blushing. You are 
too self-conscious ; try to forget yourself. 

Mabel. —x. A contralto voice is not determined by 
its compass, but by its quality and peculiar tone. 
It varies in compass; some call sing the low D and 
yet reach mezzo soprano notes (F and G) in 
“head-notes ”; others are of less compass and 
power, the “ head-notes ” commencing sooner 
with some than others. The voice frequently breaks 
on the C. 2. We do not give either addresses or 
prices. Apply to a music publisher. 

Minnie. —Ladies do not accept presents from 
gentlemen as a general rule, unless from near 
relatives or very old family friends. If there be 
any question of possible proposals of marriage, 
accept no present until engaged. 

LI. M. Cobb. —You will find an answer to your 
question respecting painting on satin to another of 
our correspondents, to which wc must refer you. 
j E. S. “ wishes to know if first cousins marrage is 
j leaglc.” Yes. 

1 Ei.la.nd. —1. We refer you to our numerous answers 
to persons troubled about their complexion. Wash 
in oatmeal gruel. It is very healing. 2. There 
are seven cardinal colours. 

Constance.—W e refer you to our previous answers 
respecting warts. 

Petite.— The name “pianoforte” is derived from 
two Italian words, signifying “soft” and 
“ strong.” 

Miss Grant asks advice in selecting a birthday 
present for her brother, who is between 16 and 17 
years of ago. Wc advise her to look through the 
list of books on all subjects, published by the 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
she will be sure to find some subject suited to his 
taste. 

Jersey.— 1. Send anything that you require plated 
to some large whitesmith’s shop. 2. A hand that 
slopes the right way is always the most ladylike. 
To slope backward is very bad style. 

Brssjh.—W rite for information to the Westminster 
Training School for Nurses. Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster. 

Bonnie Mary of Argyle.— AVc have given full in¬ 
structions already as to the making of stamp 
snakes. 

Aunty.—B oth the ferns you named need a great 
deal of water, and should stand in a saucerful. 

Tortoise. —Tortoiseshell bangles require to be 
rivet tod. 

M. A. E. —“ Santa Klaus” is the Dutch name for 
St. Nicholas, and the custom of putting out a shoe 


or stocking for a gift from him as a prize for good 
conduct is of Dutch origin. He is also called 
“ Knecht Clobes.” 

C. M. Black wishes for the names of some pretty 
story-books. We can recommend “A Yacht Voyage 
Round England,” “The Realm of the Ice King,” 

“ Tales of three Centuries,” “ Christie Redfern’s 
Troubles,” “A Peep Behind the Scenes,” and 
“ Myra Sherwood’s Cross.” All these are pub¬ 
lished at 56, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the Religi¬ 
ous Tract Society; and at from 3s. 6d. to 4s. each. 

An Inquirer.— A good book which might prove, 
suitable for you is “Animal Life in Europe,” or 
else “ The Home Naturalist,” both published by 
the Religious Tract Society. “The Universal 
Geography ” also is a good book tor study, but an 
atlas will be necessary for you, to which you can 
refer in reading it. To “become educated” you 
will have to go through a regular course of reading, 
into the particulars of which it would be impossible 
for us to enter in the limited space which we can 
afford to give to one correspondent amongst 
hundreds. 

Nancy Lee. —The College of Preceptors holds half- 
yearly pupils’ examinations. 42, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. Also, the University of Lon¬ 
don in January and June. Address, Registrar 
University College, Gower-street, W.C. There is 
an examination at the Royal Academy, Burlington 
House, should you wish to pursue your art studies 
any further. 

Zulu. —To make an vEolian harp, you must get a 
thin, flat, oblong deal box, say from'4 to 6 inches 
wide, and as long as the width of your window if 
you please; but less will do equally well. It 
should be from 3 to .1 inches in depth. At each 
end, all across the lower part of the box inside, 
there must be a low bridge, over which you must 
stretch 7, 10, or 15 fine cat-gut strings all exactly 
alike in size and length, so as to be unisons. Then 
cut a circular hole in the box under the strings like 
that in a guitar. Place the harp on the wooden 
window sill, and close the lower sash of the window 
down upon it. 

Flora. —1. Coloured writing paper is fashionable. 
2. You might make rustic frames for pictures by a 
clever arrangement of pine cones or of cork, or 
ivy leaves varnished and tastefully wreathed; the 
foundation of all of these consisting of flat laths of 
wood. 3. No other prizes will be offered until the 
new ones for the quarter arc announced. 

Zulu (Reading).—1. If not exceptionally clever and 
original, we do not think you are likely to_ find a 
sale for your “ Tales.” 2. To make toffee, set' 
answer to “Letitia,” in correspondence of this 
paper. Flavour this with peppermint, and then 
cut it, while warm, into squares, and this will make 
very good “ bulls-eyes.” 

Ruby.— 1. Wc believe that it takes about a year to 
acquire shorthand, and between two or three 
years of practice before you can write with 
facility. 2. We cannot suggest any home employ¬ 
ment. You may, on inquiring in shops in Man¬ 
chester, be given some orders suitable to your 
attainments. 

La Gaui.oise. —We do not know of any small book 
that would give you information respecting the t wo 
great antagonistic political parties. The meaning 
of “ Tory,” is given in Notes and Queries as a 
“ Bartizan of the King.” In the reign of Elizabeth 
it appears to have been bestowed in Ireland upon 
outlaws. The. "Whigs are in favour of political 
and religious liberty ; the former, of loyalty to the 
sovereign and of the conservation of the institu¬ 
tions of the country. Both of these terms have 
become rather antiquated, and have given place to 
those of “ Conservative ” and “ Liberal.” 

Grace. —The three balls of the pawnbrokers form 
part of the arms of the Dukes of Medici ; from 
whose States, and from Lombardy, nearly all the 
early bankers came. These capitalists advanced 
money on valuable goods, and gradually bec;ime 
pawnbrokers. Hence the name Lombard-street, 
in the heart of the money-making part of the city, 
where these Lombards established themselves, anil 
were the first moneylenders in England. J he 
origin of the arms of tlio Medici is traced to the 
fact that they were doctors of medicine*, and the 
balls were gilded pills ; at the same time that they 
were amongst the richest merchants and money¬ 
lenders of Florence. In the first instance, thepiils 
were blue, and were afterwards gilded—probably 
in reference to their dealings in gold. 

Peruvian.' —Gonsalvo de Cordova . was a great 
Spanish general, sent by Ferdinand and Isabella 
to assist their kinsman, Ferdinand II. of Naples, 
in recovering his kingdom from the French. In 
the campaign of 1496 lie drove the French entirely 
out.of Sicily, and reconquered the whole country. 
He was hailed by his soldiers as “ Gran Capitnri,” 
by which title he is known in history. 

Violet. —You are right in thinking that “ Diviners ” 
and “Augurs” arc “ much the same.” But thi: 
term “Augury” properly signifies the science ut 
bird-talk. The earliest navigators used to watch 
rhe flight of birds as indications of the neighbour ¬ 
hood of land, when far out at sea, and so dis¬ 
covered new islands. 

Joan. —“Jean Paul” was the nom dc plume of 
Richter, an eminent German author, who lived in 
the early part of the present century. 

Little Ouye.—W o think your leopard skin would be 
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very nice for slippers, or for a bag; 
but too thick for a purse. Clasps 
may be purchased at a fancy-work 
shop. 

MarIOTTA. —You may “ leave off play¬ 
ing with dolls ” when you can cut 
out and make all their clothes neatly 
and creditably for your age. 

Mabel wants “a remedy for stopping 
decayed teeth.” We advise her not 
to stop them, if so doing requires “ a 
remedy.” If, on the contrary, she re¬ 
quires a remedy for teeth not stopped, 
we advise her to fill her tooth with a 
bit of soft wax, until she can go to a 
dentist and have it properly done. 

Veronica. —There is no absolute and 
never-failing cure for toothache. It 
depends sometimes on the state of 
the health, digestion, or a cold, some¬ 
times on a single tooth, which may 
need stopping; or else extraction, if 
there be an abccss at the root. Con¬ 
sult a dentist. 

Matilda S.—“ How the water comes 
down at Lodore ” is b)' Southey. 

Hyacinth. —Do not attempt to “im¬ 
prove your figure ” otherwise than 
by holding yourself well up, and 
resting your back when fatigued by 
lying down on a hard sofa. 

Nomen. —i. Could you not embroider 
your dressing gown in an outlined 
pattern in crewels ? 2. Your blue 

satin plastron might be turned into 
a very pretty screen. 

Cavis. —You may purchase patterns of 
designs, or may have your material 
traced at the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, Exhibition Road, S. 
Kensington. 

M. L. L.—Clocks are embroidered 
upon stockings—not knitted. We 
think you might copy one without 
difficulty. 

Mora. —Send your “ stained and shiny 
black merino” to a cleaner and 
dyer. 

A. D.—1. Ivory may be bleached in 
the sun, under glass. 2. Common 
washing soda is recommended on 
P^e 15. _ 

Agnes Marion. —1. On her way 
to Tilbury Fort, September 29th, 
1588, Queen Elizabeth dined at the 


ancient seat of Sir Neville Umfreyyille, 'who 
provided two geese, amongst other viands, for 
dinner. The Queen partook of goose, and calling 
for some Burgundy, she gave the toast—“ Destruc¬ 
tion to the Spanish Armada !” She had scarcely 
uttered the words when a messenger announced 
its destruction by a storm. Upon which she called 
for a second bumper, and exclaimed —“ Hence¬ 
forth shall a goose commemorate this great 
victory!” Such is the popular tradition, but un¬ 
fortunately for it the fleet was dispersed in the 
month of July. Another legend attributes the 
custom to the fact that St. Martin was tormented 
by a goose, and, dying from the repast, all good 
Christians have sacrificed the goose on that saint’s 
day. 2. The quotation about which you inquire 
is from the writings of Pope. 

Amabel. —1. Your writing is peculiar, which you 
evidently design it to be. 2. The 1st day of 
January became our New Year’s day, legally, in 
the year 1752, in the reign of George II. England 
was the last amongst all European nations to 
adopt the change of the day from the 25th of 
March, which was the date of the commencement 
of the old Jewish year. 

Daisy. —When your apprenticeship to the millinery 
business expires, and should you have high 
recommendation, it is possible to obtain a salary of 
from £10 to £100 per annum. 

Mermaid. —1. Excellent German story-books may 
be obtained from the Religious Tract Society. 
You had better write for their catalogue. 2. Yon 
omit to cross your “ t ” in every instance, and often 
make an ugly turn the wrong way at the bottom of 
that letter. 3. Much insight into character may 
be obtained through the handwriting. 

Z. Z. Ogilvie. —We do not know the name of the- 
first book for which you inquire. You will find 
“La Cousinc de Violette,” “ La Petite Rose,” 
and “Michaud l’Orphelin” are all nice stories, and 
to be had at the Religious Tract Society. 

Lizette. —It is not within our province to give ad¬ 
dresses. Consult a London Directory. Inquire at 
a bookseller’s for a dictation book. 

Polly Willis. —See answer in No. 9 to “ An Emi¬ 
grant,” and write to the same address for the: 
Handbook to the Australian Colonics. 

Gladys. —Clean silver jewelry with hartshorn powder, 
after washing with soap and water. 

Daisy. —Stammering maybe cured by speaking very 
slowly and deliberately, and, we believe, by beating 
time regularly to each syllable with the hand* or 
foot. 


The bridal flowers were twined 
In chaplet and garland gay. 

But the bride love’s dearest gifts resign’d,, 
And smiled as she passed away. 

Ye may see her silent grave, 

The mildew of time hangs there, 

And- the bridegroom comes when the 
rosebuds wave, 

. And dreams of his bride so fair. 


To him she is ever young, 

And the grey 1 -haired man looks back 
Through the mists that passing years 
have flung 

On his lone"and weary track. 

He sees the bright vision yet, 

He hears her low voice once more, 
And ever wonders, “ Will she forget 
When we meet .on that other shore ? ’ 
M. M. P. 


BENEATH THE ROSE TREE. 

She died in the summer hour, 

When the rose in its fullest bloom 
Shook its perfumed leaves in a gentle shower, 
Like snow-drift upon her tomb. 

Her beauty knew no decay, 

No sorrow had dimmed her eye, 

But she passed like a glorious dream away, 

To the brighter life on high. 
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ZARA: 


OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

IN THE OLD. SUMMER-HOUSE. 

Zara tame down to breakfast in the old, .! 
pale green, flimsy dress she had worn j 
long ago at Seabright. It had not seen ! 
the light since her arrival in London, | 
but now it was drawn forth from her j 
wardrobe and put on. Every ornament j 
was laid aside, even to the betrothal j 
ring. Her face was pale, her eyes had I 
large dark circles round them, her lips ; 
were set and determined. She looked a ‘j 
Zara carved in marble, so outwardly ■ 


1 calm, so statuesque was she. The wave 
of emotion had-swept over her, and had 
left her with a purpose firm and decided.. 

She went. towards Annis, and said 
quietly;— 

“I am going.to tell Paul after break¬ 
fast, .but let me sit near you, lest my 
courage should fail me again. What 
had I .better say to him ?” 

“Tell the whole truth ; that.is best.” 

. “ But the truth is too horrid. He 
knows nothing of it yet, Annis. Don’t 
you pity me?” .. . 


“I do from my very heart, for more 
reasons than one.” 

“What are you two girls plotting ? 
Is coffee poured out, Annis ? I must be 
down at the schools before nine o’clock.” 

The vicar had been reading his letters 
in the window. He came towards the 
table, and caught a glimpse of Zara’s 
white face. 

“What ails you, child? You look 
pale and ill.” 

“I have a bad headache this morn¬ 
ing.” 



[All rights reserved. \ 


“ WITH HIS CORDTAL SMILE ANP FATHERLY BLESSING. 
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“Ah, I thought so! You have been 
sight-seeing too industriously of late. 
Take my advice—stay at home, and 
have a quiet day for once.” 

“Quiet day! What a mockery!” 
whispered she to Annis, with a gasp. 

Paul and Walter came into the break¬ 
fast room together after the vicar had 
gone. 

“We are late,” exclaimed Paul in a 
tone of apology; “but I had to go to 
the hospital, and Walter went with me.” 

“ I have kept some hot coffee for 
you,” said Annis, as she filled their 
cups. 

“ Is Fred better this morning ?” asked 
Paul. 

“ I hope so. He seemed to enjoy his 
breakfast.” 

Walter began several subjects of con¬ 
versation, but they all dropped away 
without arousing much animation, so in 
despair- he took up a newspaper and 
read until the meal was finished. 

Zara was altogether unlike herself, no 
witty repartee, no sportive jest, no light 
badinage; and her dullness, so unusual, 
threw a damper over them all. She 
could neither compose her voice to 
speak, nor could she manage to swallow. 
Her coffee and bread and butter re¬ 
mained untasted, she drew her chair 
closer to Annis, and hardly lifted her 
eyes from the table. 

Paul was silent also. He could not 
account for Zara’s sudden desertion of 
the chair by his side, nor could he 
account for something very strange in 
her look and manner. 

He rose to leave the room when break¬ 
fast was over, but Zara ran to him, and 
laid her detaining hand on his arm. 

“Don’t go, Paul. I have something 
to tell you.” 

“I shall not disturb you, I hope—don’t 
mind trusting me, I never tell secrets,” 
laughed Walter, glancing up over his 
newspaper, and laughing. 

“ I will meet you in the garden, Paul,” 
said Zara, as she went out of the room. 

“What is the matter now?” asked 
Walter. But he received no answer. 
The two girls had already left the room, 
and Paul was unfastening one of the low 
windows that led to the garden. 

The summer roses were all out in their 
queenly splendour. Red, white, and 
pink blossoms nodded from the standard 
trees, and the air was perfumed by their 
fragrance. 

Zara soon made her appearance, 
brushing hurriedly past the flowers, 
never heeding their beauty as she went 
straight to the secluded summer-house 
under the beech-tree. 

She laid a jewel casket and several 
large parcels on the rustic-table, and 
then stood looking at Paul, with wan 
face and pathetic eyes. 

“Oh, Paul, Paul, forgive me!” 
exclaimed she, clasping her hands 
together. 

“ What have I to forgive?” asked her 
astonished lover. 

“ I can never marry you. I withdraw 
my promise ! It was here I consented 
to be your wife—it is here I withdraw 
my consent.” 

“Why do you say that, Zara ? ” 

“Because I love Tom Woods, and 


have always loved him better than any | 
one else in the world. He came home 
from New York to marry me, and I am 
going back with him.” 

Zara uttered her words in a sudden 
gush, as though she would not strive to 
palliate the stern truth by any excuse— 
as though, if she hesitated to speak, she 
might not have the courage to tell the 
whole truth. 

“Are you in earnest?” asked Paul, 
gravely. 

“In solemn earnest. Can you doubt 
the words of a heart-broken girl ? ” 

“Why do you call yourself heart¬ 
broken ? ’ ’ 

“ Because I have been wicked, horrid 
to you. I have been ungrateful, and 
false, and deceitful.” 

“Hush! no invectives, please. Tell 
me calmly what you mean.” 

“ I professed to love you, though I. was 
thinking of Tom all the time, and you 
were doing so much for me. The very 
education you have given me makes me 
see, more and more, how vile I was— 
acting a lie. I would rather die than 
deceive you any longer,” she exclaimed, 
rather incoherently. 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and flung herself on her knees before 
Paul, growing abject in her distress. 

He stooped down, and lifted her gently 
up to the seat beside him. 

“Don’t fret so, my poor Zara. If 
Mr. Woods can make you happier than 
I could have made you I will not stand 
in the way. Your happiness is the one 
thing I would consider. You are free to 
marry him if you wish.” 

“ Oh, sir ! how can I ever repay your 
kindness to me ? ” 

“ My sole wish has ever been for your 
good. Don’t you know that ? ” 

“Yes, but I have grieved and disap¬ 
pointed you in every way. It is a pity I 
ever crossed your path,” she exclaimed, 
passionately. 

“ It was the will of a wise Providence 
that we should meet, Zara. There was 
doubtless a purpose in it that I have ever 
since been striving to carry out. Don’t 
regret our meeting. Though I shall not 
be your husband, I will be your friend, 
and as a first proof of our new compact, 

I wish you joy in your marriage with Mr. 
Woods.” 

“Oh, Paul ! how good and true you 
are! I should never have been worthy 
of you. I should have grieved you with 
my ignorance and foolishness all my life 
! through. Education would never change 
my nature, though it makes me see my 
faults, and J hope makes me strive to 
overcome them.” 

Paul tried to stop her burst of self¬ 
accusation by taking her hand, and 
offering to lead her out into the summer 
sunshine. 

“ No, no, let me finish what I have to 
say. PI ad you and I been married, there 
would have been no true sympathy 
between us. Our lives have been so 
different all along; 'your world and my 
world have been like opposite, spheres. 
Paul, I should perpetually have vexed 
and shocked you by my ignorance, and 
I felt all this, and it made me captious, 
and passionate, and envious.” 

“ Envious ! what do you mean ?” 


“ Envious of Annis, who is so noble, 
and good, and so true a lady. I hate 
myself that 1 ever came between you. I 
thought it a kind of triumph once, but I 
despise myself for it now. You will be 
happy with her again.” 

“It can never be quite the same, 
Zara ; it is impossible ! ” 

“Perhaps you mistake, Paul; time 
will tell. See, I have brought back the 
presents you gave me—heaps and heaps 
of them ! Costly and rich things they 
are, far too good for me ! And now I 
will go to Tom Woods, and he will find 
me just as poor as I was when he left 
Seabright. He says we must forget all 
that has happened between then and 
now.” 

“ Forget! it is not so easy to forget,” 
said Paul, with a sigh. “As for these 
gifts, we will talk of them again. J will 
carry them into the house for you, Zara.” 

They walked up the garden paths, 
silently and thoughtfully, hardly ex¬ 
changing a word until they reached the 
house. But there was a soft light in 
Zara’s downcast eyes. She was “off 
with the new love,” and was going back 
to the “ old,” and her heart was already 
throbbing, for Tom—“constant Tom” 
—would be presently at her side. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A MARRIAGli. 

A SHORT time afterwards there was a 
wedding from the Vicarage. 

Paul Tench made full inquiries into 
Mr, Woods’ character and circum¬ 
stances, and found both without re¬ 
proach. He had developed into a 
steady, honest, business man, and was 
now partner with his uncle, in a flourish¬ 
ing “drygoods store” in New York. 
Paul delayed no longer as soon as this 
point was decided, but made a settle¬ 
ment on Zara Meldicott Keith, that 
made the late tenor half dazed with 
unbounded surprise. Paul Tench did 
not mind this, nor did he trouble to 
explain. It was the debt he owed, re¬ 
turned at last, and his conscience was at 
rest. 

No guests were invited to the wedding. 
Annis was the bridesmaid, Walter Venn 
the best man. 

Paul gave the bride away, the vicar 
performed the service. 

Nothing could be simpler or quieter, 
but this did not diminish the happiness 
of the youthful pair. 

For they were happy ; Zara radiantly, 
gushingly so ! 

She threw her arms round Annis 
Venn’s neck, in a burst of rapture, as 
the latter stood in her pretty bedroom, 
giving the finishing touches to the bride’s 
travelling costume. 

“ I am the most fortunate girl in the 
world. Sometimes I am so amazed, 
that I have to pinch my arm to con¬ 
vince myself that I am really Zara 
Keith. I feel as if I was in a lovely 
dream, and that 1 might wake up, and 
find it had all vanished away.” 

“ I hope you will be happy, and make 
a go6d, affectionate wife, Zara—‘Mrs. 
Woods,’ I must call you soon.” 

“Doesn’t the name sound queer? 
nice though, isn’t it? ” 
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“ I cannot say ‘ Woods ’ has a very I 
musical sound.” 

“Neither has ‘Tench,’ and yet it is 
pure melody to some ears, Annis,” ex¬ 
claimed Zara, laughing knowingly. 
“Oh dear! how unworthy I am of all 
this good fortune, and joy. I feel as 
if 1 could sink down in the very dust 
as blessing after blessing is heaped 
upon me. Paul has been so noble, so 
generous. He has had his name struck 
out of my marriage settlement, and that 
is the only change ; the money is mine 
just the same, isn’t that noble of him? 
Do you know, I have ordered all my 
bonnets and hats from little Miss White, 
down in Seabright. The little woman will 
be proud of that, and Tom and I are 
going down to the old place, before we 
leave England.” 

“ Shall you stay long at Seabright ?” 
asked Annis, when she could get in a 
word. 

“ Only a week. We are going to old 
Mr. Woods’—Tom’s father.” 

“You are not afraid of the long 
voyage across the Atlantic ?” 

“ Not a bit—for Tom will be with me. 

I would go all over the world with him. 
How does my travelling-dress look ?” 

“ Very nicely indeed.” 

“ Yes, I think it a sweet shade, and 
the satin matches it so well. Annis, I 
know you think me a strange sort of a 
girl—a queer mixture of all sorts of 
opposite qualities ; but if there is any 
good in my nature, any yearning for the 
‘Upward and Onward’ in my heart, I 
owe it all to your dear family and to Mr. 
Paul Tench—I do, I do,” and her hands 
were clasped, her eyes dim with sudden 
tears. 

“No tears, Zara, I will not allow 
that,” exclaimed Annis. 

“Darling! let me tell you all. J 
shudder and tremble when 1 think of 
what I might have become had not Paul 
dragged me out of the very mire, and 
given me a taste for better and higher 
things. One cannot ‘touch pitch’ for 
ever and not be defiled, and no one 
knows what my fate would have been 
had you not taken me up and been 
kind to me.” 

“ I am glad if we have helped you.” 
“Ah! you have taught me that life is 
meant for something more than frivolity 
and amusement—that to make one’s 
own nature noble is better than seeking 
the world’s applause. And then you 
were so kind to me, Annis—tiresome, 
and ill-humoured, and unworthy, as I 
often proved. I pray that I may never 
forget what you have taught me.” 

“ He will help you to remember, if you 
ask Him. Always strive to be good and 
true, Zara; and now, no more tears ! I 
cannot have you crying on your wedding- 
day. What will your husband say ?” 

At this moment Walter was heard 
running lightly up the stairs, three steps 
at a time, and he tapped at the bride’s 
door. 

“ Zara, Zara ! are you ready ? The 
carriage has been waiting this half-hour, 
and Woods is ready to tear his hair in 
despair at your keeping him waiting so 
long.” 

“.I am coming.” She dried up-her 


tears in an instant, and her bright face 
beamed with smiles again as she went 
out of the room. 

A word or two at parting with poor 
Fred, and then, valiant, blooming, and 
fresh as a damask rose in June, she 
went down to her impatient bridegroom. 

The vicar was waiting for her also, 
with his cordial smile and fatherly bless¬ 
ing. Paul helped her into the carriage, 
kissed her brow as a loving brother 
might have done, watched the vehicle 
out of sight, then went to his own 
room. 

He did not make his appearance 
again for a couple of hours, and then 
came down looking calmer and happier 
than he had looked since that memorable 
hour when he first spelled out ‘ Zara 
Meldicott Keith’s’ name on the placard 
at Seabright. 

Josh Davis was not pleased that the 
wedding festivities were of such a mild 
character. He surreptitiously flung a 
slipper and a handful of rice after the 
carriage for good luck, then privately 
declared to the housemaid the whole 
thing put him far more in mind of a 
funeral than of a wedding. 

“ Don’t talk lightly of funerals, Josh. 
It’s my opinion we shall havo one before 
very long.” 

“Do you think Master Fred is worse?” 

“Of course I do; anyone can see 
that. Why, they hardly liked to trouble 
him about what was going on in the 
house ; that’s why the wedding was so 
quiet. Miss Nellie Lester brought him 
some ripe strawberries and a bunch of 
roses from her father, Major Lester’s, 
garden just now ; and Miss Annis took 
her into Master Fred’s room with her, 
and when they came out Miss Nellie’s 
eyes were red with crying, and I saw 
her wiping the tears away as she walked 
up the street. She knew well enough it 
was a last farewell she had been taking.” 

“ Do you think they was really fond 
of one another—Master Fred and Miss 
Nellie ?” 

“ Like enough, seeing she knew him 
when he was a fine, healthy young man, 
long before his illness came on.” 

“ Ah, dear! there’s always something 
sad going on in the world. Jessie, I 
want to ask you a favour.” 

“What is it, Josh? I’m sure I’ll 
do anything you might wish.” 

“ Just answer the bell if it rings from 
Master Fred’s room. Miss Annis is 
there with him now.” 

“ What’s up, that you can’t answer 
the bell yourself, Josh?” exclaimed 
Jessie, just looking a little disappointed. 

“ Well, the house seems so dull and 
quiet, like, I thought I’d go out in the 
town for an hour or so. I don’t suppose 
I shall be missed.” 

“ I dare say not,” said Jessie, sarcas¬ 
tically. “ However, I’ll answer the bell, 
and I hope you’ll find more lively com¬ 
pany out of doors, and get rid of your 
‘ onwey ’ before you come home again.” 

“ Jessie, when you and me are mar¬ 
ried' we’ll have a far livelier wedding 
than Miss Zara .had—won’t we, dear ? ” 

“Now, be off with you. ’Twill be 
time enough to think of that when I 
make up my mind to have you. There, 


good afternoon, and a precious good 
riddance. We shall have peace for a 
while now.” 

“What stupid, selfish things men 
are!” soliloquised Jessie when Josh had 
disappeared. “ I thought we’d a had 
such a pleasant afternoon together, see¬ 
ing cook was out, and I baked a nice 
rich, heavy cake for tea ; but there, men 
are all selfish, and no mistake !” 

(To be concluded .) 


THE LITTLE FOXES. 

(Suggested by reading Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s “Little 
Foxes ; or, The Little Failings which Mar Domestic 
Happiness.”) 

The little foxes, we are told, 

Destroyed the vines in days of old, 
Therefore ’twas said—Take them away, 
Lest all the tender grapes decay. 

Such little foxes there are now 
Which we suspect not, but allow 
To roam at will within the heart; 

They must be bidden to depart. 

Our little sins we’re very prone 
To overlook or to condone ; 

In either case we quite forget 
Flow they can nibble, gnaw, and fret. 

“ Irritability,” “ Self-will,” 

“ Intolerance,” will surely kill 
Domestic vines, which otherwise 
Would grow rich grapes of goodly size. 

“ Fault-finding,” carried to excess, 
Leads on to wrath and bitterness ; 

And certainly we’re very wrong 
To stir up “strife” the whole day 
long. 

“ Discourteousness.” By what excuse 
Do we continue this abuse ? 

We’re civil when abroad we roam, 

Then why not be the same at home ? 

For friends we place the easy chair, 
Seek all their joys and griefs to share ; 
With blandest tone and sweetest smile 
We can the passing hour beguile. 

But relatives we often treat 
With less attention than is meet— 

With sullen looks, make answers blunt, 
And care not if they give affront. 

Then there is what is called “Repres¬ 
sion”— 

Omitting to give due expression 
Of kindly thought, by word or deed, 

To those for whom our hearts oft bleed. 

A word of sympathy outspoken 

Will soothe a heart that’s nearly broken— 

A cheerful look, a kindly glance, 

Some trifling service will enhance. 

07ic thing ’twere well we shoiUd re¬ 
press: 

A habit of “ exactingness,” 

A wish to make all natures bend 
To our own views of means and end. 

We think the feeble and the strong 
Can move with equal ease along, 
Forgetful that for sick and ill 
More lenient thoughts our hearts should 
fill. 

For all these sins, it seems to me, 

There can no better maxim be 
Than, “ Do to others just the same 
As you would wish from them to claim.” 

K. F. W. 
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HOW TO PAINT ON CHI 


Painting on china, like every other art, has 
its peculiar attractions and disadvantages. It 
is one of the most delightful of pursuits, but 
is beset by difficulties and dangers to which 
no other branch of painting is subject. 

The difficulties are of two kinds; artistic and 
technical. The former can be overcome by 
intelligent and repeated practice and the 
study of good models ; the latter may be con¬ 
siderably simplified by precautionary measures 
and the choice of materials. 

The greatest disadvantage is the danger 
run in “firing.” The utmost pains, the highest 
talent cannot prevent the accidents to which 
a china painting is liable during that process. 
To this may be added the evils for which the 
artist is accountable, caused by some mistake 
in colour or injudicious use of mediums. 
The compensating advantages are the at¬ 
traction and beauty of the work, the numerous 
articles of use and ornament to which it may 
be applied; and the fact that once successfully 
fired the painting is indestructible , therefore 
the duration of its beauty is equivalent to that 
of the article on which it has been produced. 

Drawing and colouring in china painting 
require observation, knowledge, skill, above 
all, taste . All these qualifications, indeed, are 
needed in the mere choice of a subject, and, 


this decided, their further application will give 
it interest and beauty. 

The “over glaze” or “enamel” china paint¬ 
ing forms the subject of this paper, as it 
is by far the most interesting work, and can 
be applied to a variety of purposes, for which 
“ under glaze ” painting is inapplicable. 

Dinner, tea, and dessert services—the latter 
especially, toilet-table ornaments, vases, orna¬ 
mental trays, flower stands, fancy table tops, 
plates for decorative purposes, plaques and 
medallions for the ornamentation of furniture, 
in fact everything that can be made of china 
may be beautified and rendered valuable by 
painting. Fire-place tiles and long earthen¬ 
ware plaques for the front and sides of fire¬ 
places are very interesting work also, the 
latter especially being a great addition to the 
beauty of a room. 

Recent inventions and improvements in 
materials have done much to simplify the 
technical difficulties and inconveniences of 
china painting, and considerable time and an 
infinitude of trouble may be saved by their 
adoption. 

The colours are in powders, or ready mixed 
in tubes like those used for oils. The former 
require regrinding with the knife on the 
palette, and mixing with some medium; this 
is a very tedious and 
unsatisfactory opera¬ 
tion, much time is 
occupied, and it is 
difficult to grind them 
sufficiently fine. 

The tube colours, 
on the contrary, 
being ready prepared, 
merely want putting 
on the palette and 
diluting with the 
medium selected, as 
in ordinaryoil colours. 
The French colours 
in tubes are made in 
every possible shade, 
and fire most per¬ 
fectly. Many profes¬ 
sional artists prefer 
the use of the powder 
colours, but for ama¬ 
teurs who do not 
wish to devote the 
whole of their time 
to Ceramic painting, 
the simple and easily 
managed tube colours 
are far preferable. 

The crazing and 
many other acci¬ 
dents before and 
during firing, are 
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generally attributable to the medium em¬ 
ployed ; the exact quantity required and the 
proper consistency of the vehicles themselves 
^being most difficult to judge. It is, in fact, a 
knowledge generally acquired from the pain¬ 
ful experience of many ruined or injured 
paintings. 

The Excelsior mediums, which were the 
invention of an eminent' Art Professor for the 
use of his own pupils originally, but which have 
recently been made public, obviate all these 
difficulties. With these the colours may be 
put on as thickly as in oil painting without 
any danger of crazing; and another great 
advantage, which I believe this medium alone 
possesses, is, it may be used to lighten colours 
that are too dark. A little applied with a 
brush where required, will enable it to be 
“wiped up” with a soft cloth, as in water 
colours; and to remove colours altogether it 
is far better than the knife. 

There are many varieties of brushes, but if 
you once use the sable brushes in wooden 
handles, like those used for oils, you will never 
willingly adopt any other. Great care must 
be taken to keep them clean and soft. There 
is a preparation of the mediums I have just 
spoken of that I always use for the purpose of 
washing my brushes. It keeps them soft for 
a fortnight, and as the colour sinks at once, 
leaving the liquid quite clear, a small bottle 
will last many months. 

Every precaution must be taken to prevent 
any dust or small hairs settling on the paint¬ 
ing ; these will either “ fire in,” causing the 
paint to accumulate round them ; or burn off, 
and leave a white place underneath. Moisture 
will remove the colour altogether, as this till 
fired remains on the enamelled surface instead 
of sinking in as with canvas or paper, and 
great care must be taken in dipping the brush 
into whatever medium you may be using, not 
to let a drop fall on the painting. The 
minutest drop of turpentine, for instance, 
would make a clear space as large as a florin 
instantaneously, but with the medium I re¬ 
commend you need never have so treacherous 
an ally as this in your possession. 

Before commencing to paint see that you 
have a good and unhazy light, coming from 
the left side; there will then be no shadow 
from the hand to interfere with the work, and 
the eyes will be spared too much light from 
the glaze of the china. Your colours and all 
other requisites should be within convenient 
reach, and the temperature of the room be 
warm, as coldness affects the pleasant work¬ 
ing of the colours and mediums of all kinds. 

Materials. 

China painting is more expensive as to 
materials than most of the artistic accom¬ 
plishments. The plaques must be of good 
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quality, or they are almost sure to break in 
the tiring. The enamel must be without 
scratch or flaw, or a too great heat will blister 
or crack it. Tiles are by far the best to com¬ 
mence on, as they may be purchased from 
sixpence each, and, the surface being flat, they 
are far easier to work on. 

Some of the colours, notably those of which 
the base is gold, are dear; others are much 
less so ; but unfortunately there is great waste 
in putting out far more colour than is required. 
There is no preventive for this waste, as it is 
impossible to judge exactly. But there is 
the next best thing, a cure. A drop of 
the Excelsior medium will dissolve paint 
that may have been left on the palette 
for two or three days, and thus render 
it as fit for use as if just pressed from the 
tube. The absolute requisites for painting on 
china are—a china palette, two palette knives 
(one ivory, the other steel), brushes and dab¬ 
blers, mediums with which to mix or dilute 
the colours, Indian ink or lithographic chalk 
for drawing the designs ; and some piece of 
china on which the picture is to be painted, 
and a test tile. 

Classification of Colours. 

The following notes with reference to 
colours, whether bright or subdued, form a 
most important branch of study in china 
painting. This broad characteristic must be 
remarked about them: some are warm, others 
cold, and, by contrast, greatly assist each 
other. If you place a little blue colour next 
an orange tint, or a little green against red, 
you will find all the colours considerably 
brightened by the juxtaposition. Warm 
colours are those which partake of red, ochre, 
yellow; cold colours are derived from black 
or blue , and those known as broken are the 
simple colours mixed with grey. 

The chemical changes produced by firing 
are so great that the utmost precaution must 


be taken in the blending, and even in the 
preparation of simple colour. 

Iron plays a very important part in the 
composition of enamel colours; all those 
with an iron base may safely be mixed 
with a steel palette knife; for the others, 
an ivory knife is necessary, as they would 
be injured by the use of steel. 

The colours with an iron base, or of which 
iron forms one of the component parts, are 
reds, carnations, red browns, yellow browns, 
browns, ochres, blacks, violet of iron, and 
most of the greys. 

Yellows and greens have iron also, but 
in smaller quantities. 

The colours requiring the use of an ivory 
palette knife are carmines, whites, and all 
the colours from gold; these are, carmines, 
crimson lake, purples, and violets of gold, 
light and dark. With reference to these, 
all carmines are shaded with the same tint 
put on thicker, purples being used for the 
strong shadows. Lilacs and violets are pro¬ 
duced with violets of gold, and deep pansy 
with violets of gold and a little ultra- 
marine. The complimentary or contrasting 
colours are— 


Red. 

Green. 

Yellow. 

Violet. 

Blue. 

Orange. 

Violet. 

Lemon yellow. 

Indigo. 

Ochre. 

Black. 

White. 


A very simple method of judging which 
is the complimentary colour of any given 
tint, is to bear in mind that there are only 
three primary colours, all others being de¬ 
rived from a blending of these ; the com¬ 
plimentary colour of each such combination 
being the one unused in its composition. 

For instance, green is made of blue and 
yellow, e?go > the complimentary colour must 
be red. Violet is produced from blue and 


red, the complimentary colour is therefore 
yellow. While speaking of yellow, it is 
worth while to warn you that it should be 
used sparingly, as it has a great faculty 
for becoming too prominent. I have seen 
. several china paintings that did not appear 
in the least too warm in colour before 
firing return from the i kiln glaringly 
yellow, and almost as if this had been 
the only colour used. The corrective for 
this is carmine, applied wherever the 
yellow is too striking, if this is judici¬ 
ously employed, a second visit to the kiln 
will most probably restore the picture to 
its proper colouring. Red, on the con¬ 
trary, has a disposition to fire out, and 
must be put on stronger than it is 
intended to appear after firing ; for in¬ 
stance, in mixing a tint for distant moun¬ 
tains, flesh red No. 1 and blue green— 
or, as they are named on the tubes, chair 
rouge No. 1, and vert bleu —make a most 
beautiful aerial grey, but it must be made 
decidedly redder than you intend it to 
remain, or it will infallibly be far too blue 
when fired. In this case as in all others, 
where one colour is too prominent, the 
only cure is to apply more of the one that 
has been partly effaced, and have the 
painting fired a second time. 

Subjects. 

Flowers, figures, and landscapes, are 
the subjects generally chosen; the first 
especially are more within the range oJ 
ordinary amateur work, and a phas¬ 
ing and successful effect is far soonei 
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obtained in this than in either of the other 
branches. 

After copying from good models for a 
short time, the artist should endeavour 
to originate her own designs; the first 
step to this, and a very interesting one, is to 
select portions of various designs and group 
them together; a little practice in this will 
lead to the arrangement of designs from 
nature. 

Figures require great delicacy of touch 
and colouring in painting the flesh tints, and 
very accurate drawing. A group of flowers 
would not be much injured by a rose leaf 
being a quarter of an inch lower on the stem 
than was intended but a similar mistake with 
a feature or a limb, would be disastrous ! 

For flesh tints, the following proportions 
of colour thinly put on obtain a very good 
result. 

Flesh No. i .. i part. 

Ivory yellow .. 2*- parts. 

N.B.—Three parts of yellow to one of 
the other are often advised, but the propor¬ 
tions I mention fire an admirable colour. 
The lips and cheeks will require flesh No. i, 
with a touch of capucine red added, or carmine 
No. i and a little capucine red. For the 
darker portions of the face, add greys and 
flesh No. 2, and the grey parts will require a 
little blue green in the finishing details. 

Landscape painting on china is generally 
far less successful than flowers or figures ; the 
great difficulty being to represent the atmo¬ 
spherical effects caused by the gradation of 
distance, and to imitate the texture, so to 
speak, of grass, foreground, water, sky, 
distant mountains, and the infinite variety of 
detail in foliage. 

In fact, I may safely say more artistic know¬ 
ledge and appreciation of the effects of colour, 
are required for landscape, in china painting 
than in either of the other branches, and to 
paint such subjects artistically is impossible 
without having already attained some degree 
of proficiency in oil or water-colour land¬ 
scapes. 

A landscape painting on china from nature 
is of course impracticable. The artist must 
take her sketch in oil or water-colours, and 
copy it on china; the least spot of dust, the 
tiniest hair on the surface, is so inimical to 
the picture when firing, that out of door work 
is impossible. The landscape colours and 
combination are as follows— 

Foregrounds : ochres, yellow, brown, sepia, 
dark brown, ivory yellow', silver yellow, and 
the greys. 

Trees and herbage, near and distant. 
Foreground, trees and herbage : w’arm green 
colours ; grass green— vert pre —with silver 
yellow', makes the brightest and sunniest green. 
Brown green added to the above will deepen 
and subdue the colour. Dark green— vert 
noir —will deepen to the darkest shade, in 
fact if put on thickly will make it nearly 
black. For the middle distance add to the 
above blue, in the order named according to 
distance and lightness—azure, blue green, and 
dark blue— bleu riche. 

Greys added to the foregoing will greatly 
assist in reducing the brightness of colours, 
whether red, brown, or green, and thus many 
varieties and. degrees of tint can be achieved. 

For distant hills and clouds beautiful effects 
may be obtained with capucine red and azure 
blue, or vert bleu and flesh No. r. 

Test Tile. 

A home-made test tile is invaluable, and 
should be always at hand for reference till the 
artist has its lessons by heart. 

It is thus made. Take a large tile and divide 
it with black lines into squares of three quarters 
of an inch. In these paint as smoothly as possible 
a light shade of any colour you can think of, 
and write the name with a china pen under or 
above each. When this is perfectly dry (it 


can be put in the kitchen oven to achieve this 
more quicky) go over two-thirds of each square 
again, which will give you a darker shade 
on the part thus covered. When quite dry, 
another application over the upper half of the 
darker two-thirds will naturally give a still 
deeper tone. When the test tile is re¬ 
turned from the kiln you will at once be able 
to see the change of each colour that may be 
produced by firing, and also learn by what 
degrees to produce the graduations of tint 
required. 

Dabbling. 

The first experiments in china painting must 
be “dabbling.” This is the technical term 
for the method of producing the perfectly 
smooth surfaces of colour we see on enamel 
china paintings, not only as backgrounds but 
in many details of the designs. 

This is a work requiring both time and 
patience, and you must not despair of ultimate 
success on finding that your colour does not 
soon become so smooth as you would want. 
A six-inch tile will take quite a quarter of an 
hour’s dabbling to bring it to perfection. If 
the colour or a portion of it become dry the 
dabbling it smooth is impossible, therefore 
the whole ground has to be taken out and 
painted in again. This aggravating failure is 
rendered impossible by the use of the 
Excelsior special dabbling medium, which 
will in an ordinary state keep moist a whole 
day, and can (if required) be kept sufficiently 
so for two or three; an immense advantage 
for the dabbling of large plaques. 

The process of dabbling is performed in the 
following manner. Put as much colour as you 
deem sufficient for the whole surface to be 
covered, on your palette, and mix it with a 
little of the dabbling medium to the proper 
consistency, by the aid of your palette knife. 

Then, after seeing that your tile is perfectly 
clean and dry, take a large brush and 
thoroughly cover it with colour as evenly as 
possible. This should be done smoothly and 
rapidly. Take the larger sized dabbler—the 
askew one is much preferable—and holding 
the end lightly between the thumb and 
second finger keep your brush quite perpen¬ 
dicular, and keep patting the colour with it 
very quickly and lightly all over the surface; 
then do this in different directions to equalise 
the colour ; if this is darker in one place than 
another put the dabbler on that part, and 
gradually spread the colour by working away 
lrom it. Beginners are apt to wipe their 
dabblers every now and then when the colour 
has accumulated on them ; the consequence is 
it is removed altogether, instead of being 
simply carried from one place to another. If 
the colours be too light in any portion, the 
brush should be dipped in the*paint on the 
palette, and dabbled on where required. 

The smaller dabbler is used to bring the 
work to perfection. 

Dark red and brown are the easiest 
colours for amateurs to commence with, and 
I cannot too strongly advise a few days 
spent on dabbling only before commenc¬ 
ing any design; however beautifully the 
latter may be finished, an unevenly laid back¬ 
ground will destroy the whole effect, as it 
will, of course, fire in patches, instead of pre¬ 
senting a perfectly smooth enamelled surface. 

Though it is impossible to give in writing 
lessons which would enable you to finish a 
picture artistically, a few preliminary hints 
as to commencing one will; be of use and 
enable you to advance some little way on the 
path to success. Then, if you can take even a 
few lessons from some good teacher, your 
whole time may be given to the finishing 
details of artistic work, instead of spending a 
portion of it in acquiring the rudiments. 
We will suppose, therefore, for argument’s 
sake, that you have conquered the difficulties 


of dabbling, and wish to paint a spray- of 
flowers on a plate. 

First select your background. Should this 
be dark, brighter colours will be required in 
the designs; but if the fond be white or of 
light colour, the flowers, &c., must be paler, 
to prevent harshness. 

Black— noir d’Ivoire , brown— Brun fonce 
No. 4, and vert noir , the darkest green, are 
the deepest shades and throw up flowers 
or fruit most effectively. In lighter colours, 
charming tints may be produced by combina¬ 
tions ; and great care must be taken to mix 
all required at once, for the matching it w r ould 
be most difficult. There are colours already 
mixed and specially prepared for grounds, 
those beautiful soft tones we see on china. 
These are about twenty in number, and range 
from the warmest to the coldest tints, so that 
there is a large selection of colours to choose 
from, the fluxes and oxides added make them 
fuse very easily and glaze admirably. 

If the background be light, the design should 
first be sketched on the china with Indian 
ink, making as fine and correct a line as pos¬ 
sible. When this is dry, which 'will be in a 
very short time, the whole surface may be 
painted and dabbled, the outline showing 
through the background. If this, on the con¬ 
trary, be dark, it must be put on and dab¬ 
bled smooth before the design is made. 
When quite dry the latter may be sketched 
on it with red or blue, so as to show dis¬ 
tinctly. 

The whole of the background comprised 
within the outlines of the design must be 
cleared off thoroughly before the first paint¬ 
ing is commenced. This may be done by 
scraping it off with a knife, technically called 
“ picking out,” or by a plan I much prefer, 
namely, applying a little of the Excelsior me¬ 
dium on a brush to the portion within the 
outlines, and wiping it and the colour off to¬ 
gether with a soft cloth. Whatever method 
is adopted for clearing out the portion to be 
left white, it must leave the outlines very dis¬ 
tinctly and correctly shaped, and the space to 
be painted on perfectly free from colour. It 
is an admirable plan to have the background 
fired before painting the design ; a slip of the 
brush or any mistake may then be remedied 
or corrected without any injury to the back¬ 
ground, as would otherwise be the case. The 
knowledge of this impunity also enables the 
artist to work with far less nervousness. 

There are many amateurs to whom correct 
drawing is a great difficulty, and these are, in 
consequence, compelled to trace the design. 
This is done in the ordinary manner. The 
tracing paper is laid on the design to be 
copied, which is then outlined in pencil; a 
transferring paper, prepared for the purpose, 
in blue, black, or red, is put on the china, 
and the tracing paper placed over it ; a 
blunt-pointed instrument, such as a knitting 
needle, or ivory pin, is then pressed along the 
lines, and when the papers are removed the 
outlines are found distinctly marked ; if on 
the china itself, or a light ground, they may 
be gone over with Indian ink; but if on a 
dark background some light colour must, of 
course be employed. 

I have earnestly endeavoured to compress 
into this limited space the preliminary know¬ 
ledge absolutely necessa?y of acquirement, and 
also to give every possible assistance in over¬ 
coming the technical difficulties of china paint¬ 
ing. Those of an artistic character are the 
same as in any other branch of painting, and 
can only be conquered by assiduous practice 
and intelligent study. 

I cannot impress on you too strongly the 
advantage of seeing good models. 

A visit, when practicable, to the Ceramic 
Art galleries in Regent-street will be of the 
greatest benefit. Not only will it enable you 
to see the best professional and amateur work, 
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but it will give you an admirable lesson on 
design and colour. 

The beautiful paintings of which there arc 
illustrations on pages 340 and 341 were all 
exhibited by ladies at the above galleries. 

Miss Florence Lewis’s group of chrysan¬ 
themums, will not, I think, be easily for¬ 
gotten by any who had the good fortune to 
see it, and though to reach such perfection is 
given but to very, very few, the fact that it 
can be achieved should encourage all to 
attempt, persevere, and never be contented 
while it is possible to improve. 

Another thing of the utmost importance is 
the necessity for assiduous and consecutive 
practice. In china painting, as in all other arts 
and pursuits, even one hour each day is 
worth far more than several hours of hard 
work alternated with intervals of idleness, 
Mary Randolph-Lichfield. 



T U R N H A M TOLL. 



Words by F. E. Weatherly. 

Music by Milton Wel lings. 

“ Twopence to pay, twopence to pay, 
Twopence the toll is for passing this way.” 


enjamin Barrett, 
toll keeper.*’ Yes, 
that is written over 
the door of a pretty 
cottage, standing in 
the middle of a broad 
high road, telling 
those who pass that 
way who owns it, but 
it does not tell them why it 
looks so bright. It is covered 
with roses and honeysuckle, 
which clamber over the porch 
and up to the very chimney 
pots. The tiny garden is always 
filled with flowers. A bird in 
a pretty cage hangs between 
the red curtains in the sitting- 
room window, and all this, you might think, 
give it the air of brightness — but it is 
not that. It is just the same in the winter, 
when the flowers have “ died down to 
the roots,” and the snow lies thick on 
the roof and on the sills and on the 
porch; still each window looks like a bright 
eye twinkling with fun and merriment, and 
the same air of brightness pervades all the 
little dwelling. Half a mile off the villagers 
could tell you that even the saddest of them 
smiles at the very mention of the name 
of Ben. It seems to drive away care and 
discontent; the greatest grumbler in the 
village is ashamed to grumble in his presence .; 
the saddest, heaviest heart feels lighter if he 
only comes and speaks a few words to them, 
and yet he has had his troubles. He never 
thought when he was a little lad that he should 
come down in the world to be a toll-keeper; 
but, as he said, what did it signify? We 
have got to live here for a certain time, and do 
our best, what mattered it in what position ? 
Honour and honesty would make it a good one; 
cheerfulness and content would make it a 
happy one. Thus the reflection of his bright, 
happy nature seemed to shine in his little 
dwelling, and the refinement, born with him, 


fostered by early education, gave it for inmates 
Order and Taste. He had not been many 
years at the toll, but he was known almost to 
all the county. No one “ who passed that 
way ” grudged 



Two-pence to pay, Two-pence to pay. 

They would not have minded fourpence to be 
cheered by that pleasant voice, that bright face. 
Wind or rain, storm or sunshine, you were 
sure of a merry word, a brighter view taken of 
what seemed so dreary, to send you on your 
way more hopefully, not only along that high¬ 
way, but the highway of life. Twopence! 
Why, a shilling would have been cheap at the 
price. 

There w*as a market held once a month in 
the town, about two or three miles from the 
toll, and that was a busy day for Ben. Carts 
laden with poultry, carts laden with butter 
and lard and eggs, carts with pigs, carts with 
calves, all netted over, uttering little moans 
and grunts of discontent, especially in the 
pleasant time when the fields looked so tempt¬ 
ing, and it would have been so nice to get out 
of that horrid cart and run about them madly, 
and crop the sweet fresh grass; poor things! 
They did not know they were going to be 
killed, but they knew they were very uncom¬ 
fortable, and longed once more to have the 
free use of their limbs. Ben spoke to them 
all—the beasts as well as the human beings— 
and I do believe the poor animals bore their 
discomfort a little better for the kindly words 
he spoke to them. Then their was the 
“ genteel ” company coming to buy: the 
four-wheeled chaise, the dog cart, the mail 
phaeton, the brougham. Ben knew the 
possessors of them all; chattered to the 
parson and his wife in the four-wheel chaise, 
to the farmer in his dog-cart, to the young 
squire in the mail phaeton, and the old lady of 
the manor house in the brougham, and sent 
them all on their way with a cheerier feeling at 
their hearts for his bright words. 

For the last two market days there had 
been a new cart passing through the toll, a 
winsome little lassie sitting beside the driver, 
a bright white tilt covering the cart, for it 
contained, besides live poultry, sweet fresh 
flowers, which the tilt guarded from too much 
wind or sun, and which seemed to be the 
special care of the winsome little lassie. 

One of these choice blossoms had fallen 
down last time just as they reached the toll, 
and Ben had hastened to the rescue, and put 
it up so nicely and told her that it was all the 
better for the fall—it had shaken the mould up 
which was a little too tight. And going back 
again at night, she had told him that she got 
a very good price for it, and the fall had not 
hurt it in the least. 

He had “ peeped at her little face under the 
awning,” and told her that he must take two¬ 
pence for letting her pass that way ; and she 
said, with such a bright ringing laugh, that the 
sound stayed for ever in his ears, that two¬ 
pence was a great deal for her to pay, only 
just her and the pony. 

“ And the driver,” Ben had said, pointing 
to the red-haired lad seated beside her. 

“Ah! but he doesn’t count,” said Elsie, 
laughing again. “ Granny says it’s worth 
fourpence to pass this way, you are so merry ; 
but I don’t, no that I don’t, I grudge the two¬ 
pence.” And tossing the coppers to him, she 
had gone away, the laugh ringing in Ben’s ears 
still. 

And now it was market day again, and the 
carts came rapidly along the high road ; and 
Ben was very busy. 

He had made many a good joke, and said 
many a good thing, and presently a cart with 
a tilt came in sight. It was stored with 


chickens and butter to-day—such well-churned 
butter! A heavy waggon came before it, 
and it stood on one side patiently waiting. 
The waggon paid its toll, and went lumbering 

on, and then-The door stood wide open, 

the little dog tied to the old armchair whined 
and barked, the clock ticked and ticked, and 
seemed to say, “Not many twopences taken 
to-day,” and the carts and carriages and vans 
hallooed and shouted, but no one came to take 
toll; so they drove through without paying ; 
and the little cart with the white tilt stood 
still patiently waiting; and beneath the sunny 
summer sky, with the song of birds, and the 
ripple of the stream, and the voices of the 
haymakers busy in their fragrant labours, 
Elsie heard sweeter music as her dainty feet 
trod down the heads of the golden buttercups. 
She heard a low voice telling her of a great 
love that was hers—only hers—of a happy 
home that she should own if she would ; and 
the chicken and butter were forgotten as much 
as the toll. These two had wandered away 
into an earthly paradise, through the pleasant 
paths of which there were no “twopences to 
pay.” 

What a few moments it seems to them both 
that they have been away, as they come slowly 
back again, to find the driver last asleep in 
the cart, and, looking at the clock, to see 
that there will be no more passers-by to the 
market to-day. They cannot believe it; the 
clock must have stopped in the middle of the 
night, says Elsie. No ; its loud tick puts aside 
that thought; they have been away nearly an 
hour! It is too true. Oh ! what a bustle 
that little maid is in at once ! how she w.akes 
up Bob, and, spinning away from Ben’s assist¬ 
ance, is soon in her seat, and the cart is rum¬ 
bling down the road at such a pace, and Ben 
stands watching it as long as he can see it. The 
market he knows will be well over before she 
can get there, and she will come back with 
all her merchandise the same as she carried it. 
Well, never mind ; he "has a little tin box up 
stairs, in which there is enough to buy all that, 
and more; and so he waits anxiously for the 
return of the cart with the little white awning. 

He stands any amount of jesting at his ab¬ 
sence from those who passed through without 
paying that morning. He never minds a 
joke, and he is too happy to-day to be ruffled 
by anything. Here it comes. Nearer and 
nearer it approaches the toll, and then the 
sweet bright face looks out, and she says— 

“ I was too late ; but I sold all my things 
at a shop just at the beginning of the town. 
And there’s the twopence, Mister Toll-keeper, 
I forgot to pay you this morning.” He takes 
the twopence from the little brown, dimpled 
hand, murmurs something to her which makes 
the blood mount up to her temples, and away 
goes the little cart towards home ; and the 
twopence is deposited in a small box and 
locked away where Ben keeps his treasures. 
What more have I to tell you ?— 

“ That those two happy souls each the other 
condoles, 

That life’s something better than markets 
and tolls.” 

Yes ; they had learned a truth in that bright 
hour which lasted them for life, taught them 
that love— true love—was a relic from Para¬ 
dise, that it would gladden the dullest labour, 
sweeten the hardest toil, and make all things, 
howsoever grievous, bearable when shared 
together. And so, in the pretty old parish 
church, before many more market-days had 
come and gone, Elsie and Ben were made 
man and wife, and the toll-gate kept its 
brightness still, and merry sounds of laughter 
were heard by the passers-by; for “ those two 
happy souls ” were always ready to talk over 
again that morning that they roamed away 
together, when ne’er a twopence was taken,. 
“ and they thought they had only been a few 
moments down the meadows.” 
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as in the other one, but the long wing feathers are steel-coloured, 
the two middle tail feathers black, the side ones white, and patch 
of violet round the eye. In working, the stitches must be made in 
the directions indicated in the 
designs. When the embroidery 
is finished, fringe out the edges 
of the d’oyleys, and if they be 
of satin a piece of narrow lace 
sewn round under the fringe, pro¬ 
jecting a little, is an improve¬ 
ment. If holland or crash, a 
few threads drawn out a little 
distance from the edge forms a 
border. 

Baby’s Hood. 

This hood is made in cash- 
mere, silk, or satin. It is simply 
the half of a round, sufficiently 
large for the head it is to cover. 

The front is slighly gathered 
into a narrow band, which is 
covered with a graduated frill 
of the same material, edged 
with three rows of silk braid 
to match the colour of the 
hood. A tuft of bows is placed t 
on the top behind the frill. 

The curtain of the hood is 
slightly waved on the outer 

edge, and plaited to the band at the neck. The band 
has a drawing-string under the bow behind. Strings 
of the same ribbon. A full border of lace, with satin 
loops round the face. 


Crewel Work d’Oyleys with. Birds. 

These new and pretty designs can be worked either on holland or 
satin, but if the latter be chosen, silk should be substituted for crewel 
wool. Either draw the pattern straight on to the material or copy 
it over with tracing paper, and transfer it with carbolic paper. The 
smaller bird has a white breast, the back and upper part of the tail is 


yellow green, wings the same, but darker; the under tail feathers 
orange ; the beak is yellow-brown ; and the throat lake. 

The back, breast, and pinion feathers of the flying bird are the same 


Fancy. Chair. 

Any old fancy chair 
may be renovated by a 
little black paint and 
gilding, and, when 
covered as the design, 
become not only useful, 
but ornamental. Around 
of furniture velvet or fine 
cloth is cut to fit the seat, 
and a straight band of 
. the same sewn on to 
reach the feet. An ap¬ 
plique of good cretonne, 
fastened on neatly with 
chain stitch and cut very 
close, is worked over the 
edges with wool to 
match. A deep woollen 
fringe, with fancy tassels, 
covers the lower half of 
the valance, the cretonne 
flowers or designs being 
continued from the seat 
on the upper part. The cover on the top of chair is cut to fit, and 
wadded in front. It has a wreath of flowers on each side, and 
finished with a tassel on each side. 
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Hand Screen. 

The foundation of the screen 
is of satin or silk, mounted in 
a light gilt frame, the handle to 
match. 

The embroidery is in floss 
silks, with colours to harmonise 
with the colour of the screen. 
The leaves should be in two 
or three shades of green, the 
double cup of bronze silk and 
spots of gold; the edges of 
the cups are worked in button¬ 
hole stitch, the leaves in long 
stitch, and the spots in satin 
stitch; the fucliias in long 
stitch, tlie detached stars in 
point de Russe , with centres of 
gold; the stems and branches 
are worked in chain-stitch. The 
colours should be well-selected 
and as varied as possible. A 
long tassel made of the dif¬ 
ferent silks is fastened on each 
side of the screen. 

Soft Work-Basket. 

The length of the oval at 
bottom is seven inches, the 
width four inches; the depth 
of the sides in middle, four 
inches, sloped off to three inches 
at the sides. The sides measure 
twelve inches at top and four 
and a half at bottom. Cut the 
oval for the bottom of the 
basket out of a piece of card¬ 
board. The basket is made of 
coarse Chinese canvas. A spray 

) of forget-me-nots and leaves is 
embroidered in tapestry on each 
side, which, when worked, are ' 
sewn to- 
gether 
and to 
the oval, 
and 
lined 
with 

sateen or silk. The plait which covers the 
joins is made with a number of the threads 
drawn out of the canvas and put on to hide 
the seams. The fringe at top is made with 
different shades of wool, worked over a large 
lound ruler. This work is done on the edge 
of the basket in common marking stitch. 

A silk bag of any colour chosen is fastened 
inside. A frill and drawing-runner is made 
at top, and large bows of ribbon attached on 
each side of the basket. 

Antimacassar of Guipure d’Art and 
Satin Ribbon. 

Guipure squares are so very inexpensive 
to purchase, and really veiy effective, that 
but few of our young friends will devote the 
time to working them ; unless, indeed, the 
antimacassar is intended for a wedding pre¬ 
sent, “when one’s own work” is of greater 
value. 

Orn design is composed of four squares, a 
quarter of a yard each, and one smaller 
square three and a half inches. If any 
difficulty is found in procuring a small square 
the width required, it can be easily cut to fit, 
the loose edges being sewn firmly over with 
fine cotton. 

A satin ribbon -- five-eighths will be 
enough, arid three and a half inches wide 
—-is divided into four parts, each of which 
is embroidered with a spray of daisies and 
leaves. The colour of the ribbon might be 
olive green ; the flowers worked with white 
filoselle, with dark red tips and yellow 
centres; the stalk and leaves will take four 
shades of fine crewels. The two ends of each 
satin band are neatlv hemmed with silk 


to match. The four pieces of ribbon are then sewn to the five guipure 
squares, as shown in the design. A broad guipure lace of the same 
coarseness as the squares is put plain round the antimacassar, leaving 
sufficient fulness for the corners. 

This will take about two yards and a half, and must be securely 
joined at one corner. 

Mantel-board Border. 

This should be worked in silks on a ground of silk sheeting, or some 
other suitable material. 

The design being of a purely ornamental character, may be coloured 
according to individual taste and requirements, care being taken to 
use harmonious tints and to avoid violent contrasts; the fullest colour 
used should be in the flowers and buds. 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, 

Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MR. MASON HAS A CHECK. 


consulted, and 

marked. 

Certainly nothing - was said to Hesba 
on the subject, but she must have been 
blind not to have seen what was in con¬ 
templation. She had, however, no in¬ 
clination to be carried off like a doll or 
a baby a second time. 

A rumour reached her through J emima, 
which had its confirmation in certain 
objectionable hints and remarks of Mr. 
Theobald Capper—who was as ungra¬ 
cious to Mercy as he was oppressively 
civil to herself—that she and her foster- 
sister were about to be separated. 

Then she thought it needful to lay 
before Mr. Mason her own plans. 

A sudden rise or fall in the money 
market would have taken him less by 
surprise. He threw himself back on the 
lounge from which he had just risen, 
and, bringing the finger tips of both 
hands together, looked up in her face as 
she stood before him on the hearthrug, 
and said in the cold, incisive sneer he 
kept for his dependants or inferiors — 

“Indeed, Miss Stapleton! Art and 
medicine ! And, pray, to whom are we 
indebted for the selection of professions 
for the young people under my charge ? 
That doctoring grandmother of yours, I 
presume, and her medical retinue.” 

Hesba drew herself up at this treason 
against her best friends. 

“No, sir, the proposition was mine only. 
My desire to study medicine can be no 
new idea to you. You yourself named 
it to Dr. Mitchell, and you could not be 
ignorant of the scientific instruction I 
received from the kind old gentleman j 
with this very end in view. But I may , 
add that the proposal has my dear | 
grandmamma’s unqualified sanction, as 
also that with respect to Mercy.” 

“ Ah ! I thought as much. And with 

respect to Mercy-?” He bent his 

body forward, set his thin lips together, 
and seemed to await reply. 

“ Well, sir, need I remind you how 
far back you saw the dawning faculty ot 
the child, and fostered it by a birthday- 
gift of a colour-box ? or, how frequently 
since then the child has been punished 
for exercising her art-instinct with the 
only materials within her reach. She 



OR some time the 
cost of warehous¬ 
ing his household 
goods and chattels 
had weighed heavily 
on Mr. Mason’s 
mind; so heavily 
that, notwithstanding 
his ordinary reticence, 
calculations and mur¬ 
murs of impatience 
had escaped him ; 
and presently house 
agents’ lists were 
beino- turned over, 


has the true spirit of art. Her genius 
only requires direction and training.” 

“ Precisely—direction and training— 
an art-education for a foundling adopted 
by others, and a medical education for 
a step-daughter ! And I am expected 
to fall in with this delectable scheme for 
emptying my purse !' ’ 

“ Oh, no, sir,” replied Hesba, with 
the very faintest echo of his sarcastic 
tones. “We expect and seek nothing 
from you but your concurrence. Grand¬ 
mamma will bear all expenses, both for 
Mercy and myself.” 

“ Indeed ! then I shall not permit it.* 
If you do not scruple to intrench on Mrs. 
Stapleton’s meagre income for an absurd 
whim, 1'dOi At the same time I admit 
the necessity for the foundling you call 
your sister having a means of self- 
support. It is time that strangers were 
no longer burdened with her main¬ 
tenance ; and I have already taken 
measures for her entrance into a house 
of business, where the ‘ artistic talent ’ 
and ‘love .of the beautiful,’ on which 
you lay so much stress, maybe exercised 
usefully on caps and bonnets, without 
any preliminary spoiling of paper and 
canvas.” 

Hesba listened, mute with pain. Pie 
went on in cold composure, “And as 
her term of apprenticeship commences 
next Monday, perhaps you had better 
collect her clothes and any little odd 
matters, and have them packed ready.” 

Then Plesba broke forth. “You surely 
cannot intend to cast my sister, a mere 
child, out into the world, to . earn her 
living in a stifling work-room/ tp spend 
her days and nights amongsjt strangers, 
and it may be soil her pure life in the 
contact.” 

“ Miss Hesba, I have no ears for 
the heroic. I mean to put a living into 
the girl’s hands without delay. And let 
me add that I do not consent to your 
scheme for yourself. The superintend¬ 
ence of my house will furnish you with 
study and employment ; and Theobald 
will have no wife of his mixed up with 
drugs and hospitals.” 

Hesba’s ears tingled as she listened. 
She looked him straight in the face. 
“ What Mr. Capper’s wife may do does 
not affect me in the least. 1 shall cer¬ 
tainly not regulate my course by Iris 
wishes.” 

“ In-deed ! We will see to that. You 
cannot be ignorant of my nephew’s in¬ 
tentions ; and if unaware of mine, you 
know them now. Pie has honoured you 
in his choice, and I shall expect you to 
become his wife, and that before the end 
of the year, when I shall take him into 
partnership.” He left the room without 
another word, although he must have 
heard the tone of proud resolve in her 
reply. 

"'Honoured! I think, sir, if the one 
partnership waits for the other, there is 
likely to be some delay.” 

Plesba found Mercy drenched in tears 
on her knees by their bedside. The 
foregoing colloquy 7 had been held with 
the drawing-room door open, and Mercy, 
about to enter, had heard just so much 
as sent her back to their chamber in an 
agony of grief. 

Plesba drew her up intc a close em¬ 


brace, and, seated on the edge of the 
bed, kept her arms around her whilst she 
strove to stem the falling tears. It was 
not an easy task. Dinah’s luckless 
•speech, that “Mercy belonged to no¬ 
body,” had full possession of her. She 
had, moreover, a fixed belief that Mr. 
Mason was the embodiment of power, 
lie had sent Brian away, had brought 
them to London, and was now about to 
tear her from Hesba—she could not 
bear it. “I know I shall never see you 
or Brian again,” she sobbed. 

Pending other solace unaviling, Hesba 
treated her to a mock-heroic account of 
the “ honour’.’ designed for herself, and 
Mr. Mason’s “ expectations but Mercy 
took it not so lightly. “ Oh, Hesba ! he 
will make you marry him ; I know he 
will,” 

“And / know he will not , and I do 
not intend him to separate us. But 
you must dry your eyes and put on your 
bonnet, for there is no time to lose. A 
telegram must go to grandma at once; 
and then we must lookup Miss Agnew.” 

The telegraph was set at work, and 
messages went flashing to and fro, 
whilst, obedient to Mr. Mason’s instruc¬ 
tions, Hesba began to pack up. 

On the Saturday when Mr. Mason came 
home to dinner, along with Mr. Theobald 
Capper, a note by the side of his plate- 
informed him that “Mrs. Stapleton, not 
being anxious for a closer alliance with 
his family, and as little willing to see 
an unprotected orphan of tender years 
offered up as a victim to fashion on the 
altar of a milliner’s -workroom, had re¬ 
lieved him of his responsibility and the 
burden of their maintenance.” 

It was not possible for Mr. Mason’s 
face to grow whiter, but that of Theo¬ 
bald Capper certainly did. In his self- 
conceit he had made so certain of Hesba 
that this billet shook him like an earth¬ 
quake. Plis uncle, who had hitherto 
known nothing stronger than his own 
will, set his livid lips close, his black 
brows bridging his sharp nose, as he felt 
that will set at naught—his imperial self 
treated with scorn. 

The note was turned over and over. 
There was neither postmark nor loca¬ 
tion to serve as a clue. It was clear the 
writer was in London. 

Jemima was summoned. She “ had 
been told a man would come for Miss 
Mercy’s luggage. How was she to 
know he was not the right man or had 
come at the wrong hour ? ” So nothing 
was to be made of Jemima. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
order up the delayed dinner and sit 
down to it with mortification as a diges¬ 
tive. And whether it was the unsavouri- 
ness of that same sauce, or of the half¬ 
cold viands, uncle and nephew' came 
nearer to quarrelling over the meal than 
they had done in their lives. Theobald 
Capper blamed Mr. Mason for exposing 
his intentions with regard to Mercy, and 
the latter accused his nephew' of “ want 
of tact ” in his wooing. 

They rose from table in too ill-humour 
to bear the society of each other, and 
soon both were out of doors on a boot¬ 
less errand. 

On the following evening Mr. Mason 
penned a letter to Mr. Septimus Crowe 
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requesting information respecting Mrs. 
Stapleton’s whereabouts and move¬ 
ments. 

In a couple of days he got a reply. 
Mrs. Stapleton was at Larch Cottage. 
Telegraph-boys had been seen coming 
and going through the avenue gates for 
several days, and Mrs. Stapleton was as 
often backwards and forwards at Dr. 
Forsyth’s. 

Here was proof that Mrs. Stapleton 
could not be in London, and it was clear 
Hesba had been in communication with 
her from the first, else where had she 
found money for telegrams ? 

Again Jemima was summoned. No 
letters had come therefor Miss Stapleton 
except one which had been refused as 
“ not known.” She had “ supposed the 
young ladies was named Mason.” 

A fortnight or more went by. Another 
communication from Mr. Crowe. Larch 
Cottage was empty and “ to let.” Mrs. 
Stapleton had quitted Woodside in 
company with young Mr. Forsyth. 
Destination supposed to be London. 

Mr. Crowe had told enough, and more 
than enough. Theobald Capper was as 
mad with jealousy as was Mr. Mason 
with vindictive spleen. The latter had 
now a handsome suburban villa on his 
hands, and never a housekeeper to pre¬ 
side over it or even to direct the arrange¬ 
ment of the goods and chattels lying 
there in indiscriminate confusion where 
the pantechnicon people had put them 
out of hand. A fine house, where he 
could entertain moneyed men, was part 
of Mr. Mason’s business capital, but 
that could scarcely be done efficiently 
without a lady at the head of the estab¬ 
lishment. An educated, well-bred 
housekeeper such as he required he had 
found to be a much more expensive 
commodity than a wife, and under the 
conviction that a young matron was 
better than no matron at all, he was 
desirous to press forward Hesba’s mar¬ 
riage with his nephew Theobald. 

He had expected her to be so dazzled 
with the prospect of presiding over his 
magnificent establishment that any 
scruples she might have as to 
taking the handsome husband he 
had provided for her into the bar¬ 
gain would vanish into thin air. And 
in so arranging he considered he was 
doing his duty to his dead wife—aye, and 
to his drowned friend, Captain Staple- 
ton. Of course he had taken that “ bit 
of Birkenhead property ’ ’ into the cal¬ 
culation. Septimus Crowe had ferreted 
out that it was a freehold lying close to 
the docks, was wanted for wharfage, and 
rising rapidly in value. It would be a 
nice'little capital for Theobald to bring 
into the concern as a partner, it was 
not pleasant to be baffled in his benevo¬ 
lent schemes for the benefit of every¬ 
body ! And who could say that his 
plans for Mercy were not dictated by 
good-feeling and common-sense ? Was 
it not better that she was placed where 
she could get her own living at once, 
instead of hanging on others like a 
pauper. Really he was much mis¬ 
understood, and treated with gross 
ingratitude ! 

In so far as Theobald Capper had 
been admitted into the arcana of his 


uncle’s plans he concurred in this 
opinion, but being—apart from all his cal¬ 
culations—genuinely in love with Hesba 
Stapleton, it follows that he considered 
the wrong and slight personal. 

We may exonerate Hesba from in¬ 
gratitude. Love does not come at any¬ 
body’s bidding. Neither uncle nor 
nephew had understood this, and the 
latter had claimed as a right that which 
a wiser man would have sought as a 
boon. And she had too often been con¬ 
strained to interpose between his insults 
and Mercy to have much respect left for 
him. Of Mr. Mason’s plans for her 
own promotion she had no more know¬ 
ledge than he had vouchsafed in the 
one characteristic interview. She saw 
through his scheme for Mercy, and that 
was sufficient. How should she answer 
Brian if she deserted the helpless one 
left in her charge ? 

Miss Agnew and her sister occupied 
three scantily-furnished apartments in 
Keppel-street, up many flights of stairs 
and very near the sky, their sole advan¬ 
tage being retirement, cheapness, and 
proximity to the field of their labours. 
Here, after seeing the telegram author¬ 
ising the step Iiesba was taking, Miss 
Agnew had offered her and Mercy a 
safe refuge until Mrs. Stapleton herself 
should arrive, surrendering their own 
chamber to the refugees, apparently 
only concerned that the accommo¬ 
dation was so meagre. “ Papa’s living 
was a very poor one, and when he 
died we were left utterly unprovided 
for, except in the matter of education. 
So we have every reason to be thank¬ 
ful that we have been enabled to 
maintain ourselves and keep together 
in a home of our own, little as it re¬ 
sembles the cosy, ivy - covered vicar¬ 
age of our childhood. At first our 
struggles were very great and our sen¬ 
sitiveness had many shocks, still we did 
our best to be cheerful under discourage¬ 
ment, and now we are rubbing' on pretty 
well considering. We, however, have 
learned to dispense with many things 
once considered necessaries, which we 
now call luxuries.” 

There were books, a picture or two, 
china ornaments, and a few other odd 
matters which told of an anterior and 
different state of things, and, if there 
were no soft couches or luxurious chairs, 
and the carpets were mere scraps, every¬ 
thing was clean and orderly. 

Grandma Stapleton’s clear eye took 
note of all this when, on her arrival in 
London a fortnight later, she left Willie 
Forsyth with Mercy in her cab outside, 
and, mounting the stairs with Hesba to 
thank Miss Agnew for her kindness, this 
apology was tendered for insufficient 
accommodation, and the old lady came 
down again, well satisfied with her scru¬ 
tiny of the new friends and their sur¬ 
roundings. 

(To be continued.) 



THE DEAD ALIVE. 



o M E hypochon¬ 
driacs have fan¬ 
cied themselves 
miserably afflict¬ 
ed in one way, 
and some in 
another. Some have 
insisted that they were 
teapots, and some, that 
they were town clocks ; 
one that he was ex¬ 
tremely ill, and another 
that he was actually 
dying. But perhaps 
none" of this class of 
unfortunates ever 
matched in extrava¬ 
gance a patient of the late Dr. Steven¬ 
son, of Baltimore. 

This gentleman, after ringing the 
change of every mad conceit that ever 
tormented a crazy brain, would have it 
at last that he was dead, actually dead. 
Dr. Stevenson having been sent for one 
morning in great haste by the wife of 
his patient, hastened to his bedside, 
where he found him stretched out at full 


length, his hands across his breast, his 
toes in contact, his eyes and mouth 
closely shut, and his looks cadaverous. 

“ Well, sir, how do you do ? How do 
you do, this morning?” asked Dr. 
Stevenson in a jocular way, approaching 
his bed. “ How do I do ? ” replied the 
hypochondriac, faintly ; “a pretty ques¬ 
tion to ask a dead man.” “Dead!” 
replied the doctor. “Yes, sir, dead ; 
quite dead. I died last night about 12 
o’clock.” 

Dr. Stevenson, putting his hand 
gently on the forehead of the hypo¬ 
chondriac, as if to ascertain whether it 
were cold, and also feeling his pulse, 
exclaimed in a doleful note, “ Yes, the 
poor man is dead enough ; ’tis all over 
with him, and now the sooner he can be 
buried the better.” Then, stepping up 
to his wife, and whispering to her not to 
be frightened at the measures he was 
about to take, he called to the servant, 
“ My boy, your poor master is gone, and 
the sooner he can be put in the ground 
the better. Run to C., for I know 
he always keeps New England coffins 
by him ready made, and bring me one 
of the largest.” 

Away went the servant, and soon re¬ 
turned with a coffin. The wife and 
family having got their lesson from the 
doctor, gathered around him, and 
howled not a little while they were 
putting the body in the coffin. 

Presently the pall-bearers, who were 
quickly provided and let into the secret, 
started with the hypochondriac for the 
churchyard. They had not gone far 
before they were met by one of the 
townspeople, who, having been properly 
drilled by Stevenson, cried out, “Ah, 
doctor, what poor soul have you got 
there?” 

“Poor Mr. B-,” sighed the doctor, 

“ left us last night.” 

tf; Great pity he had not left us twenty 
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years ago,” replied the other ; ‘'he was 
a bad man.” 

Presently another of the townsmen 
met them with the same question, “And 
what poor soul have you got there, 
doctor ? ’ ’ 

“Poor Mr. B-answered the 

doctor again, “ is dead.” 

“Ah, indeed!” said the other. 
“ And so he is gone to meet his deserts 
at last.” 

“ Oh, villain ! ” exclaimed the man in 
the coffin. 

Soon after this, while the pall-bearers 
were resting themselves near the church¬ 
yard, another stepped up with the old 
question again, “ What poor soul have 
you got there, doctor ? ” 

“Poor Mr. B-,” he replied, “is 

gone.” 

“ Yes; andto theplaceofpunishment,” 
said the other; for if he has not gone 
there I see not what use there is for such 
a place.” Here the dead man, bursting 
off the lid of the coffin, which had been 
purposely left loose, leaped out, ex¬ 
claiming, “ Oh, you villain ! I am gone 
to the place of punishment, am I! Well, 
I have come back again to punish such 
ungrateful rascals as you are!” A 
chase was immediately commenced by 
the dead man after the living, to the 
petrifying consternation of many of the 
spectators at sight of a corpse in all the 
horrors of the winding-sheet running 
through the streets. 

After having exercised himself into a 
copious perspiration by the fantastic 
race, the hypochondriac was brought 
home by Dr. Stevenson freed from his 
delusion , and by strengthening food, 
cheerful company, and moderate exer¬ 
cise, was soon restored to perfect health. 


LISSOM HANDS AND PRETTY 
FEET. 

By “ MEDICUS.” . 

“ Like dew on the gowans lying 
Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet, 

And like winds in summer sighing 
Her voice is low and sweet.” 

“ Annie Laurie .” 



HE poet evidently sings of 
his lady-love; that a child 
might understand, and the 
simile expressed in the first 
two lines could not well be 
sweeter. “Gowans,” I 
should tell my English 
readers, is a word signifying 
mountain daisies -7— the wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flowers 
mentioned in the verses of the rustic 
bard. It is very natural for a young girl 
to wish to have pretty hands, and I would 
have them lissom as well as pretty. A 
shapely hand is one that is moderately 
small and p lump, the fingers beautifully 
tapered, the joints supple, and the nails 
delicate and well formed. It is in youth 
the hands should be taken especial care of. 
I do not advocate too hard work for any girl, 
but I do aver that the hands, if they are to be 
shapely, are not to be idle. If they are, I’ll 
tell you what will happen—they will grow 
long, and lank, and bony ; and if there is any 
tendency to indigestion or to rheumatism, it 
is just possible that the joints may get thicker 
than they ought. Even such simple work as 
sewing, knitting, embroidering, painting, or 
playing gives just that amount of exercise to 


hands and lingers which is necessary to keep 
them in a healthy shape. 

The nails require care to keep them nice. 
They should be seen to every day at toilet. 
What are called hang-nails, cr, by some, rag- 
nails, is a very painful affection, which can 
very easily be prevented. In this way—three 
times a week the skin that overlaps the lower 
end of the rail should be well pushed down¬ 
wards, because if it is allowed to attach itself 
to the nail the skin gets stretched and torn. 
It should always be pushed back, hut never 
cut. The free end of the nail should be pared 
with a knife or cut with a scissors into the 
shape required. The inner part of the free 
edge of the nails should be kept perfectly 
clean with a brush and soap and water, but 
not interfered with by knife or scissors. The 
surface of the nail should never be scraped. 
The white spots which appear on the nails of 
the young at times are not dangerous, although 
they don’t look pretty. They are caused by 
hurts or blows. 

When the hands are well taken care of and 
moderately exercised they should be of a 
beautiful delicate pinkish white colour, and as 
soft as the finest satin. Exposure to any 
amount of daylight does them good, exposure 
to the sun turns them brown or yellow, expo¬ 
sure to cold and wet hardens and kills the 
skin, and produces roughness and chaps. 
Gloves, then, are worn in summer to pro¬ 
tect the hands from the sun, and in winter 
from the cold. The wrists at both seasons 
should be protected—by kid in summer, by 
fur in winter. When at any time the hands 
feel uncomfortably hot the gloves ought to be 
taken off; by retaining them at such a time 
you are only spoiling the life and beauty of 
your hands. Some girls, especially those 
with a somewhat delicate constitution and 
tender skin, suffer much from chapped hands 
' after exposure to cold or to wet. At times 
this is so painful and persistent an affection 
that the doctor should be called in. But if 
this should not be deemed necessary, so long 
as the hands are bad kid gloves should be 
worn not only by day, but by night as well. 
If it is persistent the hands had better be 
damped with a solution of potash and water 
—half a dram of the solution to one ounce 
of water, and then afterwards dressed with 
the benzoated oxide of zinc ointment, to which 
a drop or two of otto of roses has been added. 
But any one suffering from chapped hands 
should take a little medicine to cool the blood 
about twice a week, and if at all weak, either 
the quinine wine already recommended or the 
tincture of iron, or a little of both. If the 
stomach is weak, much advantage will be ob¬ 
tained by using a teaspoonful of gentian bit¬ 
ters in half a wineglassful of water before 
breakfast and dinner. As a mild application 
to the hands if rough or inclined to chap, I 
recommend camphor ointment, or, perhaps 
better than anything else, the preparation 
called rose glycerine. After exposure of the 
hands and before their exposure to cold or the 
sun, this rose glycerine is invaluable. 

Now, here is a little bath for the hands, for 
which I am sure you will feel grateful. It is 
easily prepared, and if the hands are soaked 
in it for about ten minutes morning and even¬ 
ing in summer, it tends to keep them nice 
and white and free from roughness. You put 
a pinch or two of powdered alum and a tea¬ 
spoonful of powered sal ammoniac in about a 
pint and a half of warm salt water, and dis¬ 
solve; then, when you have added a little 
toilet vinegar, this elegant hand bath is ready 
for use. 

The same may be used for clamminess of 
the hands; but as this latter is generally a 
symptom of a low state of health, I would also 
advise the use of light-brown cod liver oil— 
about a dessert spoonful or more three times 
a day. “Nasty,” did you say ? Well, there 
you have me in a corner. But you soon get 


over the feeling of loathing which it at first 
excites, and, oh, dear me! there is really no 
end to all the good that cod liver oil is capable 
of doing. By the way, chewing a bit of orange 
peel before and after taking the little dose 
helps to disguise the taste of the oil. 

Glycerine and water—rain-water, mind, 
always use rain-water for face and hands, at 
least—is a good application for damping the 
hands with. And a mixture of pure lime- 
juice, or lemon-juice, and lavender-water, 
equal parts, is another nice preparation for 
whiting the hands. The hands should never 
be rubbed with a coarse towel, but with a very 
fine one, and afterwards with a piece of soit 
flannel. The soap you use should be very 
mild and transparent. Carbolic soap is, in 
cases of chapped hands, useful, and so is tar 
soap, but neither are very elegantly per¬ 
fumed. 

I hope I am not writing for any girl who 
bites her nails. It is a disfiguring habit, 
and any of my readers guilty of such a thing 
should be tried by court-martial by her 
brothers and sister^ and condemned to wear 
gloves day and night for a month, for beautiful 
nails are a very great adornment. 

Both feet and hands, if at all tender—or I 
might almost say whether or not—should be 
washed every night before lying down, and 
every morning. If this is done, and some¬ 
times a little alum added to the water, you 
will have very little trouble with corns or any 
other painful disfigurement. The feet should 
be wiped thoroughly dry, and the toes seen to. 
The nails should never be cut short; they 
should be a medium length, and, mark this, 
they should he cut straight across , and not 
from the sides like the finger-nails. They 
ought to be well cleaned and brushed, but 
never scraped, and the scarf-skin should be 
gently pressed back. 

There aie few things more painful than an 
in-growing nail. It ought to be seen to at 
once, or the nail may have to be removed. It 
is generally caused by wearing too short 
1 shoes, which presses the nail back and causes 
it to thicken and grow downwards instead of 
forwards. 

The feet should never be cramped up in a 
tight boot, while, on the other hand, a too 
loose boot or shoe is often the cause of corns. 
The stockings ought to be very soft, but not 
too thick, as thick stockings make the feet 
excessively tender. 

When hands or feet are cold, warm them by 
exercise or friction ; but never hold them to 
the fire, else chilblains may be the painful 
result. 

Everyone knows what a common chilblain 

is, so I need not take up space by describing 

it, but content myself by giving a prescription 
for its cure. It is as follows :—Soap liniment, 
one ounce; tincture of lytta, two drams ; 
laudanum, two drams. Mix and apply three 
or four times a day. 


STARS OF EARTH; 

OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER V. 

MAY. 

“ The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 

And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there.” 

At last the warm weather had fairly set in, 
the shade of the trees was growing pleasant, 
and our rambles gradually stretched out on a 
longer scale. One day we sauntered along by 
a pleasant brook that ran through a tangled 
copse near the hill side. 

Fanny darted along by herself, startling 
many a bird that was busy at this seasou 
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with its noisy nest-full of little ones. Soon she 
returned with some handsome white flowers, 
of which the leaves were large and of a deep, 
beautiful green. 

“Are these wild lilies of the valley ?” she 
asked. 

“I should think not,” I replied, laughing. 
“Their very perfume might tell you that.” 

Fanny plunged her nose into the bouquet, 
took a long investigating sniff, then flung the 
offending flowers into the stream, as she 
exclaimed— 

“ Hideous ! essence of onions, mixed with 
asafcetida, is fragrant compared to that 
scent! ” 

“ You have found some sylvan garlic, Fanny, 
and I daresay you will recognise the flower 
in future, and leave it to bloom unmolested 
amongst its pretty green leaves. It is a mem¬ 
ber of the lily family, and in many points 
resembles the universal favourite, the lily 
of the valley. Its leaves have the same deep 
colour, the same shape, and they love to 
nestle in the shade, along the moist hedge 
banks or in the damp lields. Often it spreads 
in such abundance as to destroy every other 
plant near.” 

“Is the lily family large ? ” asked Laura. 

“Yes, they are a numerous and elegant 
species, most of them have bulbous roots and 
showy flowers, and I suppose they may claim 
to be the grandest amongst the tribes. One 
always thinks of the Master’s description of 
the lily, can you repeat the 
words, Fanny ? ” 

“ Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin : 
and yet I say unto you, That 
even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 

“The Eastern lilies were 
very glorious; they covered 
llie slopes of Tabor and the 
sunny fields of Gennesaret, 
and were far more gorge¬ 
ous, more stately, than we 
ever see them here. No 
earthly trappings of mon¬ 
archy, however overlaid with 
gold and jewels, can ever 
equal the delicate, pure work¬ 
manship of God’s own crea¬ 
tion.” 

“There are no specimens 
about here except the odious 
sylvan garlic,” said Fannjq 
looking round. 

“ We shall see lilies in 
abundance presently,” I re¬ 
plied, as I opened a rustic 
gate, that led to a wood. 

There, under the shade of 
the trees, were lilies sprinkled 
like a dotted carpet over the 
ground. Wild hyacinths, or 
blue bells, were peeping out 
brightly from their spiky 
green leaves, most of them 
of a deep blue colour, but 
here and there were 
bunches of pale pink ones 
and lilac and white. 

We were soon deep in the study of the 
flower. 

“The six petals are united in a tube, you 
see ; there are six stamens, and the stigma, 
or top of the pistil, i s three-lobed, the root is 
bulbous. The star of Bethlehem, with its 
pure white petals ; the squill, with its clusters 
of blue or purple ttowers ; the Solomon’s seal, 
with its elliptical leaves, all turning one way, 
and its white flowers, hanging like oli- 
fashioned seals, are all members of the lily 
tribe (liliaceae). All the grand, showy tulips 
that make the garden beds so gay are of the 


same family. There is only one sort of English 
wild tulip, and that grows in the region of 
chalk pits ; it has a small yellow flower, which 
smells sweetly. I must not forget to mention 
asparagus also. Now let us look at the 
dandelion, or Leontodon taraxacum .” 

“ What a long name for an ugly flower ! ” 
exclaimed Fanny. 

“ Do you call it ugly ? Ebenezer Elliot 
termed it the ‘sunflower of the spring.’ It 
is a compound, or composite, flower, and is 
made up of separate florets, the stems are 
hollow, the leaves are deeply cut. The 
farmer has no great love for" the flower, 
but it has some excellent medicinal pro¬ 
perties. Here is some furze, or gorse, 
and that brings us to the pea and bean 
tribe. English people are very proud of 
their gorse, and I suppose there is hardly 
a more gorgeous sight than a wide common 
covered with these bushes in full bloom. 
When the hot June sun shines on them, 
the rich golden colour is splendid. It 
will not grow either in very hot or very 
cold countries. The flower is like that of 
the pea, but instead of leaves the plant has 
sharp, branched thorns. The pea tribe, 
with butterfly - shaped flowers {legumi- 
nosce) has nearly seven thousand species in 
it ; some of them small, such as the clover, 
vetches, lentils, others are immense trees, 
with gigantic trunks; some die at the end 
of the summer, others live for thousands 


of years. In 
South America 
the locust trees 
are supposed to 
be more than 
two thousand 
years old. The 
rosewood, log¬ 
wood, tamarind, 
and acacia trees 
all belong to 
this order, but there are only about seventy 
British species, of which the furze and brooms 
are the largest. There are many kinds of 
trefoil and vetches ; the sainfoin has spikes 
of bright crimson flowers, and in summer the 
fields are sometimes covered with clover, 
white and pink and red.” 

Fanny ere long found a prize, as she called 
it, in the hedge. 

“ Aunt Carrie, what is this wonderful pro¬ 
duction ? It is not a flower, and I never saw 
any fruit like it.” 

“It is an arum, or wake-robin, and belongs 


to the cuckoo-pint tribe (Araceae.) Children 
call the plant ‘lords and ladies.’ ” 

“ A large leaf, called a spathe, grows round 
the curious flower, there is a little white ruff 
round the neck, and it has a bright pink head, 
rather long in shape. Yet it has paits 
that answer to those of a primrose. The 
head is sometimes white or purple, or deep 
crimson, or pale pink. The first ruff round 
its neck is only a dainty ornament, but the 
next ring is formed of the stamens, which are 
‘sessile,’ or close to the plant; the lower 


ring forms the pistils, and the ovaries or seed 
vessels, also. A curious metamorphosis takes 
Diace in the arum in autumn. The club-like 
lead falls away, so does the spathe and all the 
rest of the plant, except the ovaries, which be¬ 
come a showy mass of bright scarlet berries, 
that look pretty amongst the grass. These 
I lants are very poisonous, a single drop of their 
acrid juice would cause a burning sensation in 
the mouth and throat. In foreign countries 
they are still more acrid than the British species. 
For instance, the arum plant, or dumb cane, 
in the West Indies, would make the tongue 
swell and destroy the power of speaking for 
some days, should anyone venture to chew it. 

The roots of the plant, when properly pre¬ 
pared, are wholesome and even nutritious. 
People take advantage of this property, and 
make from them a kind of sago, also starch. 

“Have you noticed the leaves? They are 
arrow-shaped, and are spotted with deep 
purple marks. But I think we have walked 
far enough to-day, and our next ramble shall 
be on South Hill Common.” 
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EARLY MORNING. 

By -Frederick E. Weatherly. 


Over the city, street by street, 

Roof and gable, window and wall, 

The morning flushes, the light is sweet; 

“ Waken ! waken 1” the breezes call, 

But the night is somewhere, the clouds are curled, 
There is darkness somewhere out in the world. 


And the morn shall pass, and the day be fleet, 

And the darkness deepen, but bring no rest 
And some may sever, and some may meet. 

For life ’s a riddle. And what is best ? 

But the light is somewhere, though clouds are curie 
There is morning somewhere out in the world. 


Sun and shadow, laughter and tears, 

The night, the night must follow the day ; 

Till Time lock the wheels of the rolling years, 

And life’s delusions are past away ; 

And the wings of our night and our cares are furled, 
And morning is everywhere over the world. 



BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. 

By Ruth Lamb. 


CHAPTER I . 



I WONDER how many out of the' millions of 
people who sit down two, three, or even 
four times a day to eat bread together ever 
bestow a thought as to the origin of the loaf 
of which they partake so frequently, and which 
forms a portion of nearly every meal. Most of 
us know that our ordinary bread is made from 
wheaten flour, water, salt, and yeast in some 
form. Everybody eats it, from the Queen 
upon the throne to the meanest of her subjects, 
and knows that to want bread is deemed one 
of the most terrible calamities that can fall 
on any person. 

Yet bread, being such a very common thing, 
we arc rather apt to class it with water, and to 
look upon it as a mere matter of course. 

Few of us consider how many experiments 
must have been tried, failures experienced, and 
inventions perfected before the fair white 
loaf, as we have it now, was ever placed upon 
a table, to say nothing of the endless varieties 
which have sprung from it. 


When I was a little girl, and for a good 
many years afterwards, it used to be considered 
no mean accomplishment to make good bread; 
and children were taught to do it very early, 
especially in country homes. Well can I 
recall the feeling of pride when as a little 
mite of a lass I was first allowed to try my 
hand at bread-making. How I put on my 
wide pinafore, and scrubbed and washed at 
hands and nails until they satisfied my mother, 
one of the most particular of human beings 
as to cleanliness. We children had nothing 
but short sleeves in those days, so there were 
none to tuck up, and I plunged my little red 
arms up to the elbows in flour in a sort of 
ecstasy of delight. 

I felt positively almost grown-up, so im¬ 
pressed was I with the importance of my work 
as family bread-maker. 

Betty, our old kitchen servant, looked on 
approvingly, and was little less interested 
than myself. I had seven pounds of flour in 
a yellow earthenware pancheon, a small hand¬ 
ful of salt, some brewer’s yeast, and a large 
jug of warm water, and I supposed nothing 
else was wanted. But Betty said—Now, 
Miss Ruth, if you want your bread to be real 
goody you must not stint it of one thing.” 

“What is that ? ” I asked. “ Mother told 
me there were only these four things wanted 
to make my bread with.” 

Betty replied to my question by asking 
another. “ Do you remember going with me 
to my old mother’s cottage last summer, and 
asking what made the round table, that was 
turned up in the corner, as bright as a look- 
ing-glass ? ” 

“ Yes, and you told me ‘nothing but elbow- 
grease.’ 

“ I asked where it was bought, and you all 
laughed at me; but when I came home 
mother told me it meant good rubbing, which 
exercised elbows, and was called in joke 
‘ elbow-grease.’ ” 

“ That’s it my dear,” said Betty, “ and you 
want plenty of it in bread too; not in the 
way of rubbing, but kneading. Work it well. 
Don’t spare labour and the bread will pay 
for it.” 

So it did. I thought no loaf had ever 
tasted so sweet as did my first. My little 
arms ached, but I forgot that when they all 
praised my bread next morning ; but I never 
I forgot Betty’s lesson, though conveyed in a 
homely fashion, that one great secret of good 


bread-making is good kneading, or, in her 
words, plenty of elbow-grease. 

I cannot help regretting that amongst city 
girls especially bread-making is daily becom¬ 
ing a rarer accomplishment. 

I have asked many girls, “ Have you learned 
to make bread ? ” and the almost invariable 
answer has been, “ No, the baker brings 
ours.” I am tempted to wish that they 
might all in turn be transplanted for a few 
weeks to some out-of-the-way country place, 
where a baker’s visits are unknown, and obliged 
to make and bake their bread before they 
ate it. 

The world was more than two thousand 
years old when bread, as such, was men¬ 
tioned in the Bible as being brought out by 
Melchisedek for the refreshment of victorious 
Abram. But of what kind it was we know 
nothing. 

It is, however, possible to tell what the first 
loaves ever used were made of, and there is at 
present no kind of bread which at all corre¬ 
sponds with them. The grain was neither 
ground nor bruised. It was soaked, or in some 
cases boiled wheat, pressed into shape and 
dried. A very sticky, indigestible sort of 
cake this would be, not too pleasant to the 
taste ; probably a little of it would go a very 
long way. 

The next step was when the happy thought 
struck somebody to bruise, or pound the grain. 
Hard work it would be, and even when an¬ 
other step was achieved and corn was actually 
ground, the labour was very great, as it was 
all done by hand. The women slaves were 
employed to do the grinding by means of 
portable millstones, the uppermost being 
turned by a sort of wooden handle. 

Such mills were used in Egypt, as named 
in Exodus. Such were still inexistence in this 
country not so many generations back, and 
they were called querns. 

Who first found out the art of making 
leavened bread is as much a mystery as the 
inventor of the first mill,, and the process of 
fermenting dough by means of leaven was as 
tedious as the primitive mode of grinding 
corn and separating the husk from the finer 
portion of the grain, which we call flour. 

This would be the reason why Abraham, 
Lot, and, several centuries later, Gideon 
offered unleavened cakes baked on the hearth 
to their angel visitants. The use of leaven 
was known ; but leavened bread could not be 
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quickly prepared, baked, and served.fresh and 
hot from the hearth like those cakes made 
without it. 

Look back, dear girls of this nineteenth 
century, some nineteen hundred years more, 
beyond the era from which we date, and try to 
realise what sort of a batch of bread was 
baked by Sarah for the entertainment of the 
guests who were espied by her husband as 
he stood at his tent door on the plains of 
Mamre. 

As nearly as can be calculated those three 
measures of fine meal—they had learned the 
art of sifting it, you see, in those days—made 
fifty-six pounds weight of bread, all baked in 
thin cakes on the hearth. 

This would be heating by means of a fire 
which was burning on the broad stone, while 
the meal was simply mixed with salt and warm 
water into a stiff dough, and rolled out into 
very thin cakes. Then the hearth-stone was 
clean swept, the cakes placed on it and hot 
cinders above them. In this primitive fashion 
was the great batch of unleavened bread pre¬ 
pared ; and by whom ? 

Not by servants, but by a lady, a princess 
by station, who had a vast retinue of attend¬ 
ants ready to do her bidding ; the wife of 
an enormously wealthy man, who was the ally 
of kings, the friend of God Himself! 

A beautiful lady, too—so fair, indeed, that 
twice in her life, at the age of sixty-five and 
at ninety, she was admired and sought after 
by kings. But when Abraham bade her get 
ready the meal, knead the dough, and bake 
the cakes, she simply and cheerfully obeyed 
him whom she called “ lord.” 

Not many of you, dear girls, are born to fill 
such a position as hers was ; but I am afraid 
plenty of modern young ladies are to be found 
who would rebel if requested even to superin¬ 
tend such a baking. But if any of you should 
be tempted to despise what may appear in 
your eyes such menial work, think of this 
princess of a bygone age, rich and fair, and 
learn a lesson as you catch a glimpse of her 
on a baking-day. 

In these days unleavened bread still appears 
in many forms, and as this is the most primi¬ 
tive kind we will look at its varieties first. 
Amongst these are the Jewish Passover cakes— 
extremely thin, crisp biscuits, still eaten for a 
week by Jews during the seven days of the 
Passover. 

Scotch oat bread, made of oatmeal, salt, 
and water, into a stiff paste, rolled thin and 
baked on an iron girdle or thick plate of iron, 
with semi-circular handle. . In the North 
Riding of Yorkshire girdle or griddle cakes 
used to be baked on the top of a flat stone 
heated from below in the same way as the 
iron article. It was called a bak’ston’, or 
bakestone, by country folk. 

A farmer’s wife was made extremely happy 
by the gift of an iron girdle ; but she retained 
the old name for her baking apparatus, and was 
wont to shout to her serving maid, “ Jenny, 
bring me the iron bak’ston’.” 

American damper is made without leaven, 
but the cakes are thicker than the Scotch 
oaten bread. 

Then there are “ com cakes,” made of the 
meal of Indian corn. “ Hominy cake,” the 
same grain boiled to a pulp, and afterwards 
baked in thin cakes. 

In Lincolnshire, my native county, un¬ 
leavened cakes are very common. They are 
precisely the same thing as those made by 
Abraham’s wife, only they arc rolled out round 
and thin, and baked in the oven instead of on 
the hearth. 

In the mowing season and during the 
harvest the labourers’ wives would be up 
between four and five in the morning to bake 
these' cakes for their husbands. They were 
eaten very hot, and either split open and 
buttered or accompanied by thin slices, of fat 


bacon. Then a goodly pile of these bacon 
sandwiches, prepared while hot, would be 
packed up for the good man’s refreshment 
when afield. 

I asked the wife of one why she got up so 
early to bake every morning, and made this 
kind of cake. “ Oh !” she said, “ they stay 
on the stomach longer, and a man can work 
far better on these than on lighter bread. I 
never grudge the trouble for our George (her 
husband), for mowing’s hard work.” 

It was easy to understand this explanation. 
These hot cakes were less digestible than 
ordinary bread; and hard work in the open 
air, with the profuse perspiration caused by 
labouring in the broiling sun, made him 
require frequent nourishment and of a very 
solid kind. 

“He’d feel empty and hungry directly on 
light bread. ‘ Sad cakes ’ are best,” said she, 
“ for working men.” 

A visitor in my old home heard the expres¬ 
sion “ sad cakes ”—meaning unleavened—and 
inquired what kind of things they were. On 
being told, she looked much astonished, and 
said, “I thought they must be cakes used at 
funerals.” 

“Sad bread” is simply heavy bread, 
whether made without yeast of any kind or 
with yeast that has done its duty imperfectly, 
and has left the loaf close and sticky, instead 
of light and full of small holes. 

Before leaving the unleavened varieties of 
bread, I should like to show you how those 
large, thin, crisp sheets of oat-cake are made 
and baked in the west of Yorkshire, where I 
spent one very happy year as a girl in a 
country parsonage. 

I was told when I went there from a county 
in which oat cake was unknown that I should 
soon learn to like it. And so I did ; and I 
was curious to know how these large sheets 
could be rolled to such a delicate thinness. 

“ They are not rolled at all,” said my friend, 
“ they are thrown.” 

I was more puzzled than before, and asked 
what she meant. 

“ You had better go to our baker’s and see 
the process,” she replied, “ and you will un¬ 
derstand it much better than by my descrip¬ 
tion. To-morrow is a baking day, and you 
can go in the morning with Lily,” meaning 
her daughter. “ Many of the cottagers take 
their own meal to the baker, or bakeress, Mrs. 
Marsdcn, and she charges them three-half¬ 
pence per four pounds'weight for making and 
baking it.” 

The next morning we went to the bake¬ 
house, and found Mrs. Marsden literally at full 
swing with her oat cake. Her stove was a 
thick iron plate, about two feet long, set in 
brickwork, and heated by a fire underneath 
it. Beside her stood a wooden vessel like a 
barrel churn, containing a batter made of oat¬ 
meal, salt, and water. I am inclined to think 
a little yeast was used to lighten this, as 
bubbles kept rising on the surface. A bowl 
of dry meal, a pasteboard scored in diamonds 
instead of being smooth, as is usual, a wooden 
ladle, and an oblong piece of coarse linen, 
completed her materials. First throwing a 
handful of dry meal on the board, she next 
poured on it a ladleful of the batter, and shook 
it into an even shape. Then she dexterously 
transferred the latter from the board to the 
mealy cloth, which she lifted with both hands, 
laying lightly hold of opposite corners. Then, 
with "a rapid movement, she threw the batter 
in a large oblong sheet on the heated iron 
plate, dropping the lower corner of the cloth 
as she did so. " In half a minute the cake was 
ready to be turned with a wooden spatula, and 
in a similar time to be taken off and hung 
across a wooden rail. 

The rapidity with which this operation was 
! performed showed the fruits of long practice, 


together with the steady hand and correct eye 
of the baker. The stream of batter always 
ran along the iron plate almost to its edges, 
and so thinly was it spread that it was abso¬ 
lutely in small holes, yet without ever being 
broken. To throw oat cake very thin is deemed 
a mark of an accomplished hand. 

Whilst we stood waiting and looking on , 
piles of these newly baked and perfectly soft 
cakes were brought away by the neighbouring 
cottagers. Each had with her a clean towel, 
folded lengthways in the middle. This was 
thrown across one arm, opened, the dozen of 
oat cakes placed on it; then they were covered 
with the other portion, and so carried home 
to be hung on the rack—a wooden frame sus¬ 
pended from the kitchen ceiling. In a few 
hours the cakes would be perfectly crisp and 
as brittle as thin glass. 

Biscuits of various substantial kinds contain 
no leaven, especially those used at sea. They 
are made with very little water, and dried very 
much in the baking. The name means twice 
baked. 

In another short chapter an account will be 
given of the various kinds of leaven, yeasts, 
and of plain and fancy breads now in use in. 
various countries, with reliable recipes for 
young readers to follow, if they wish to be¬ 
come good bread-makers. 

( 7 o be concluded.) 


VARIETIES. 

About the year 1852, a country gentle¬ 
man wrote a letter to a lady of rank in town, 
and sent it through the post with the following 
address :— 

To 

The 25th of March, 

Foley Place, 

London. 

The postman duly delivered the letter at the 
house of Lady Day, for whom it was intended. 
— Ilone's Every Day Book. 

George III.’s Favourite Daughter.— 
A lady who was in the habit of close atten¬ 
dance on the Princess Amelia during her last 
illness, described some of the latter interviews 
which took place with her old blind father, 
George III., as being singularly affecting. 
“ My dear child,” said His Majesty to her, on 
one of these occasions, “ you have ever been 
a good child to your parents ; we have nothing 
wherewith to reproach you; but I need not 
tell you that it is not of yourself alone that 
you can be saved, and that your acceptance 
with God must depend on your faith and trust 
in the merits of the Redeemer.” “ I know 
it,” replied the princess, mildly, but emphati¬ 
cally, “ and I could wish for no better trust.” 
The following lines, though often printed, 
may possibly be new to some of our younger 
readers. They were written by this good 
princess, and given by her to Dr. Pope, then 
attending her as physician— 

“ Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

1 laughed and danced, I talked and sung; 
And, proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain. 

Oh ! then, in those light hours of glee, 

I thought the world was made for me. 

“ But when the hour of trial came, 

And sickness shook my feeble frame, 

And folly’s gay pursuits were o’er, 

And I could sing and dance no more, 

Oh ! then I thought how sad ’twould be 
Were only this world made for me.” 

Answer to Transposition on p. 335— 
1. Evil ; 2. Veil ; 3. Levi ; 4. Vile ; 

Live. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


COOKERY. 

Bobit, Violet, and Snowdrop. —See recipe for mak¬ 
ing toffee in No. i of this paper, and the answer to 
“ Lctitia” in No. 12. Add chocolate to it in the 
form of a strong decoction. 

Ladv Jane Grey and Josephine. —To -make tea 
cakes, put 2lbs. of flour into a basin, and half a tea¬ 
spoonful of salt, and rub in ^lb. of butter or lard. 
Beat up one egg, and add to it a piece of German 
yeast of the size of a walnut, with enough of wa»m 
milk to make the flour into dough. Knead it well, 
and let it rise near the fire. Make into eight tea 
cakes, and bake from a quarter to half an hour. 

C. A. Y.—Bake the cheese-cakes first, and you will 
probably find that the iceing will set in a cool 
oven. 

Jolettk and E. Withers. —To make a Madeira cake 
take three eggs, the grated rind of a lemon, 6oz. of 
lump sugar, and half a gill of water ; make a syrup 
of the lemon, sugar, and water, and add it to the 
eggs - when well beaten—at boiling point. Beat the 
eggs arid sugar, keeping them as hot as possible for 
15 minutes, then add 502. of flour, warmed, 202. of 
butter, creamed to trie cake batter, beating all 
thoroughly. Pour it into a mould, and bake for 
15 minutes, then add a slice of citron peel to the 
top, when 15 minutes extra will be needed to finish 
the baking. 

Nina. —In each packet of gelatine you will find a 
good recipe for jelly, which you will 
find more simple in preparation than isin¬ 
glass. 

Wee Bairnie. —Cut half a pound of beef into 
small square pieces, and place in a baking jar 
with a well-fitting lid. x\dd to it 1 pint of 
water and a little salt, and bake for three or 
four hours in a warm but not a hot oven, or 
else leave it all night in the oven. This will 
make good beef-tea. 

Nell. —To make dessert biscuits, take ilb. of 
flour, and mix with the yolk of an egg to make 
into a .stiff paste. Add sugar according to your 
taste, and flavouring ; roll out very thinly, and 
cut them into small biscuits. Then bake them 
in a slow oven. 

A Young Cook. —For lemon sponge, take 2oz. 
of isinglass, and dissolve it in one pint and 
three quarters of water. Add three-quarters of 
a pound of powdered sugar, and the juice of 
five lemons, with the rind of one. Boil from 
10 to 15 minutes, and then strain, and let it 
stand till cold. Beat the whites of three eggs, 
and add it to the mixture, whisking till quite 
white. Then place it in a mould till perfectly 
set. 

VfiASE.—To make mushroom katsup break up the 
mushrooms, and add tyb. of salt to every 3ATb. 
of mushrooms. Let them stand for a couple of 
days, and drain all the juice you can procure 
from them by pressure. Then boil it slowly for 
an hour, with 2oz. of salt, a few cloves, and 
:{oz. of peppercorns and whole ginger to each 
quart. Then strain, and when cold bottle — 
using new corks, and sealing them down. 

Busy Bee. — An imitation of no) can may be 
made by the infusion of fresh young peach 
leaves, whisky for a couple of days, and then 
straining the infusion and adding laspberry 
syrup, which you might ycu self piepare or else 
purchase. 

DRESS. 

Mabel. —Light coloured kid ’ gloves may be dyed 
with a strong solution of coffee. 

Daisy and Violet.— 1. The most fashionable wrap 
for the neck is a square silk neckerchief or a black 
lace scarf. 2. We have answered your other 
question a great many times already. 

Camilla.—T he hats, or small “ toques/’ made of a 
similar material to the dress are now worn. 

Ethel Y.—Jackets of the same material as the dress 
are not as much worn as they were. 

Synton. —There is a certain kind of silk, made ex¬ 
pressly for deep mourning, which is very thick in 
texture and expensive. Ordinary black silk is not 
worn in very deep mourning. 

Jasmine and Geranium.—I f the stockings were well 
dyed perhaps they might prove satisfactory ; but, 
as a rule, black cotton stockings do not wash 
well. 

E. Emma (Dublin).—A felt hat must be sent to a 
bonnet shop if needing to be re-blocked. 

May has “ a new black silk dress,” which she has 
“ only worn a few times,” and she asks “ would 
you please to say what 1 must do with it ?” This is 
a somewhat inexplicable question. If a “ new 
dress,” what can it need to be done with it ? We 
should venture to suggest—wear it a few more 
tipies, or else lay it by for a time, till it seems 
like new again, or present it to someone who will 
value it more than 3-ou do ; or lastly, sell or ex¬ 
change it for a dress that you think more suitable 
for you. One of these suggestions will surely 
assist you in this grave; dilemma. , 

Rebecca. —The least expensive dre.'ses for Hubert 
and Arthur, in King- John , and the most suitable 


for girls, would be plain long tunics, reaching to 
the knee, and hanging full over the belt at the 
waist. Plain sleeves, a small round tippet at the 
neck, both tippet and tunic to have an ornamental 
border. The boots to be half way up the leg. Any 
dark colour would be suitable, such as crimson or 
green. The boots to be black and the hose red. 

. WORK. 

Phillis. —We fear that the pattern for which you 
inquire would not be interesting to the majority of 
our readers. Any pretty circular d’oyley pattern 
enlarged would suit your purpose. 

Rachel L. M.—You are certainly too young to learn 
“ solo singing ” at thirteen. Wait till sixteen, or 
you will ruin your voice. Sing for amusement if 
you like—not as a lesson, with suitable training. 

E A.’M.—If 3011 know howto net at all, there can 
be no difficulty about making an antimacassar. 
You have only to set on as many meshes as would 
be sufficient to lie across the back of a chair. 

Busy Bee. —1. You work your crewels too tightly, or 
else the crewels arc too coarse for the close grain 
of the material which you are . embroidering. 
2. Wear gloves. 

A. F. Pincot.t. —For 3'our little girl’s stockings try 
merino wool, wheeling yarn, or a fine fingering 
worsted. - 

Laura and Judy.— The knitting recipes for which 
you ask are so long, and would occupy so con¬ 
siderable a space in our columns, that it would not 
be fair to our other readers and correspondents to 
devote so much time and space to what would 
afford so little of interest. We shall, however, 



To t.te Editor of 

“The Girl’s Own Paper,” 

56, Paternoster Row, 

London. E. 


endeavour to remember both recipes in “ My 
Work Basket ” on some future occasion. 

Edith.—K nit the old ladies’ hood with long fine 
wooden or gutta pcrcha needles, cast on the whole 
of the stitches, and decrease to the point. 

Lilian. —Your house linen should be marked in your 
husband’s name, or your initials and his united. 
Certainty not in your maiden name. 

Water Lily. —1. An article on patchwork has 
appeared. 2. “ All rights reserved ” signifies that 
the matter contained in a book is cop3 r right. 

Ethel Y.—Consult “ My Work Basket ” for inex¬ 
pensive articles for a bazaar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wiggle Waggle.— See answer to “ A Young House¬ 
keeper,” in No. 7 of this paper. 

N. M.—It is very pleasant to know that our paper on 
“The Girl’s Drawing Room ” has been so highly 
appreciated. We trust the many friends abroad, to 
whom you have sent copies, may be equally pleased 
with it. The article on “ The Girl’s Bedroom,” for 
which you kindly express a desire, is already wi itten, 
and appeared in number 19. The gold thread 
for which you inquire may be purchased for the 
price mentioned by “ Mrs. Tremaine,” at many 
shops in town where fancy-work materials are 
kept. It is against our rules to give addresses. 

M. S. A.—The thin piece of wood mentioned in the 
description of the ottoman for “ The Girl’s Draw¬ 
ing Room,” is fastened in the centre of the frame 
to stand upright between the two large cushions 
forming the seats. A thin cushion is made for each 
side and fastened on it and to each other; it merely 
forms a support between them, but adds consider¬ 
ably to the finished appearance of the useful piece 
of furniture in question. 


C. 


H. S. S. Pinafore, A. G. Hopkins, and all the 
other Girls who have besieged the Editor 
with Original Verses. —We cannot undertake to 
criticise 3 r our MSS., but print the following good- 
advice just received from a wise little girl:—“ In 
No. 13 of this excellent periodical a request signed 
Maggie Tulliver appears for a recipe to become a 
novelist. I have written tales and so on for many 
years (!) and can, therefore, perhaps give a few hints 
to a youthful aspirant for literary honours. 1. Take 
some paper and a pen, supplemented by ink. 2. 
Choose a subject, no matter what, enlarge upon it, 
couch your pnrases in elegant diction, -being careful 
to avoid all vague, antiquated, illiterate, or ungram - 
matical expressions. This done, put 3'our manuscript 
in the middle of the fire, and watch it consume 
gradually to ashes. If you pursue this course 
steadily for several years, you will find both your 
orthography and writing improve, and perhaps,— 

I will not say positively—twenty years hence >ou 
may produce something that 3 r our intimate friend 
might not object to read. 1 ni3 r self invariably 
consign my literary performances to the very 
bottom of a deep drawer, as 1 do not like to bo 
unkind towards my relations by showing them 
what I know would only worry them.— Retrie¬ 
ver (Aged 15^ years).” 

Ckcelaine. —1. Rub your face well with the soap you 
mention, as your skin has evidently been much 
neglected and the pores need to be thoroughly 
cleansed. 2. Try what we have before recom¬ 
mended to “ Boadicea” in No. 5 of this paper, for 
the falling off of your hair. Perhaps it needs singeing 
by a hairdresser. Why do you not join your letters 
together at the bottom ? Try to improve 3 r our 
writing. 

Bessie. —Grasses are placed in a vase to be dried, 
and arc coloured with the aniline dyes. 

Gipsy. —1. Your first and second questions wc do 
not understand. One essay competition was 
announced in this paper. 2. The heavy strokes 
in your writing come systematically in the wrong 
place; you omit to cross your t’s, and your 
flourishes are decidedty- vulgar and look foolishly 
pretentious. You should not conclude a word 
with a capital letter. 

Marie. —Fruit-stains may sometimes be removed 
by holding a lighted lucifer match close to 
them, first wetting the spot that the fumes may 
take effect. 

Antonia. —Do you mean Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, the great Imperialist General ? 

Bonn. —1. Wc never give addresses. 2. Miss 
Mary Davies, the popular soprano, will answer 
your questions on singing in an article to appear 
next month, called “ liow to Improve your 
Voice.” 

Laura. —We have several times given advice on 
the subject of cleaning the teeth. See our cor¬ 
respondence columns. Also on the subject 
of round shoulders. Use a back-board and a 
face-board while learning your lessons, at least 
for an hour daily. Inquire for the book you re¬ 
quire at a book-seller’s or library. We do not 
give addresses. 

M. D. B.—Tojmakc lavender water :—Essence of 
musk 4 drachms, essence of ambergris 4 drachms, 
oil of cinnamon 10 drops, English lavender 6 
drachms, oil of geranium 2 drachms, spirits of 
wine 20 oz. Mix together. 

Sarah. —If you have the address of 1 the Ladies’ 
Association for the Promotion of Horticulture, 
write to them, and sec whether they can help 
you. 

Camilla. —1. An article on the subject of decorat¬ 
ing the grates in summer will be given in a future 
number of this paper. 2. Copal varnish leaves a 
yellow shade, but, used on a dark ground, would, 
we fancy, answer very well. 

Jolette. —Black’ ink and blacking are both so 
moderate in price that it is not worth your while to 
attempt to make either, nor ours to give recipes. 
Elkanora de Berri.— We are much struck with your 
father’s kindness, inasmuch as you have insulted 
him, by a refusal to share his home, without having 
. even ltiade a trial of living with your future step¬ 
mother. You are not even of age, and we consider 
that you have no right to say that, although “ he 
wishes you to live with him,” you “ cannot do 
that!”- Pray, what hinders your submitting to 
your parent’s wishes ? Of course, there are circum¬ 
stances under which you would be quite justified in 
leaving home, and earning a subsistence for your¬ 
self. But it docs not appear that you have any 
excuse for undutiful conduct. If you had, doubt¬ 
less you would have availed yourself of it. We 
counsel you to return to your obedience. Do your 
utriiost to live peaceably with 3’our father’s wife. 
Try to earn her esteem, during the year of your 
minority yet to elapse, gratify your father by your 
submission to his wishes, and prove your thankful¬ 
ness to him for his indulgence, in placing a fur¬ 
nished house at the disposal of one who would 
wilfully abandon the home, and the living which 
he accorded her gratis. In a year’s time let us 
hear from you again. To say the least,—your 
withdrawal from your home against a parent’s wish 
and to occupy a house by yourself,—without any 
chaperone or guardian, and especially as a iiinor, 
—would seriously damage your character; and be 
likely to prejudice all right-minded people against 
you. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 

A SKETCH ON THE SEA-SHORE. 

A LONG procession of school-girls was 
winding slowly along the streets of the 
quaint old town of Westville one after¬ 
noon in the last week of July. They 
walked with even march and decorous 
mien past the tempting windows of the 
•shops and past the holiday loungers 
who had just arrived by an excursion 
train, and were doing their best to make 


the most of their “ five hours by the sea¬ 
side.” Miss Winifred Lewis, sister to 
the principal of the school, and the 
French governess walked in the rear of 
the procession. 

On the girls went, lighting up the 
dark, sombre streets of the old town as 
with a dream of youth and beauty, their 
faces bright and happy, their gay 
parasols and their many-tinted summer 
dresses forming some pleasant bits of 
colouring in the glaring sunshine. 


They passed up a long, shaded lane, 
where the hedges were wreathed with 
honeysuckle, went round by Westville 
Church, through the allotment gardens, 
and then came to Greystone Common, 
which lay beyond the usual haunts of 
holiday people, and where passers-by 
were few. 

Miss Winifred Lewis stopped sud¬ 
denly, and, in a clear, rather shrill voice 
pronounced the magic word, “ Dis¬ 
perse.” . 
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“ WHAT ARE YOU PAINTING .“ ” 
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Not that she meant her flock to vanish 
away like the thin, gauzy, white clouds 
that were at the moment stalking slowly 
across the sky and losing themselves in 
the bright azure. But “ disperse ” was 
a favourite word of hers, and meant that 
her pupils were at liberty to break the 
ranks and wander about where they 
would, so that they kept within a certain 
limit. 

What a hubbub of voices there was ! 
What busy excitement, as the five-and- 
twenty school-girls found themselves 
suddenly free from restraint—allowed to 
talk English, and permitted to disport 
themselves as they pleased during the 
brief time of recreation. They formed 
themselves into select groups, choosing 
the companions they liked best; they 
wandered across the common and down 
on the sands, talking with even more 
than usual vivacity. 

For was there not much to discuss ? 
It was the last day of term at “ West- 
ville Ladies’ College.” By that hour 
tomorrow the pupils would be scattered 
far and wide, some on their way to their 
own homes, some already arrived at the 
end of their journey. And so confi¬ 
dences were exchanged, bright anticipa¬ 
tions, full of hope, and plans of coming 
enjoyment were talked over. With the 
usual warmth and demonstrativeness of 
school-girl friendship, promises were 
made of letters to be written, photo¬ 
graphs to be sent, visits to be paid, and 
injunctions to be remembered. 

Had they not all been so occupied 
they might have noticed one girl who 
wandered slowly away from the rest. 
She went down a short, winding descent 
to the beach, picked her way over a 
range of craggy, shelving rocks, and 
seated herself on a narrow ridge near 
the sea. 

She was beyond the sight of her com¬ 
panions now, and for a few minutes she 
kept her eyes steadily fixed on the waters, 
where the tiny ripples were dancing in 
the sunlight. 

But soon the prospect became indis¬ 
tinct—hot blinding tears welled into 
her eves, which she dashed impatiently 
aside. 

“ How foolish, to be sure! I came 
here to paint, not to cry. Cora Forest, 
you are not to give way—I insist! ” ex¬ 
claimed she, addressing herself, with a 
petulant air, and she hastily drew* from 
her pocket a small artist’s colour-box 
and a drawing-book. She opened the 
latter at a blank page, and looked round 
foi something to copy. 

At the opposite side of the bay was a 
-yacht, the white sails of which were ali 
-spread, but they hung limp and drooping 
in the calm air; a little red and white 
flag over the stern nodded lazily at its 
reflection in the water, and two men 
with red caps on were seated in the 
bow of the craft. Behind, as a back¬ 
ground, was a high point of land that 
stretched far out into the bay, forming, 
in fact, its boundary on that side. This 
point was thickly wooded with fir trees, 
even to the summit, where their tops 
caught the sunshine, and made an un¬ 
even, fringed outline against the blue 
sky. 

Cora choked back her tears, and, with 


vigorous touches, began to sketch the 
yacht and its surroundings, and while 
doing this one might see she made a 
charming picture herself, perched there 
in the shadow of the bluff headland. 

She had dark brown hair, brown eyes, 
large, and full of expression; a pretty 
mouth; firm, decided lips ; white, even 
teeth, and a ftetite, slim figure. A 
brunette beauty she would perhaps be¬ 
come some of these days, but at present 
she was too pale, too sickly-looking, too 
unformed for such a distinction. 

Her dress was as simple as possible ; 
nothing could be plainer than the round 
hat, trimmed with brown ribbon; the 
russet-coloured dress, short, and without 
flounces ; the black jacket that seemed 
sadly too small and shabby. 

Cora had nearly finished sketching her 
picture when she heard some one calling 
her name loudly, and presently Nesta 
Burges came scrambling over the rocks, 
flushed and out of breath. 

“I have been looking for you every¬ 
where, Cora ! ” 

“ What do you want with me?” asked 
the girl, without lifting her eyes from the 
paper. 

“ Of course I want you for lots of 
things ! Why did you creep away here, 
like the little mouse you are ? And I 
declare you have been crying—there’s 
a tear on your cheek ! What are you 
painting ? ’ ’ 

Cora did not reply, but she held up 
her painting for Nesta’s scrutiny. 

“ How lovely it is ! The yacht looks 
asleep in the sunshine, and the shadows' 
round it in the still water are splendid ! 
Cora, you must give me that painting' to 
take home with me for a keepsake, and 
I shall call it 'A Study done in Tears.’ 
Tell me, why have you been crying ? ” 

“ Because I am discontented, and 
foolish, and impatient.” 

“ Have you heard from your father?” 

“ Yes ; a letter came to Mrs. Wood- 
house this morning.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“ He does not want me ; no, he does 
not want me home.” 

Her lip trembled, and hot tears started 
again to her eyes, as she replied. 

In a moment Nesta’s arms were im¬ 
petuously flung round Cora’s neck, to 
the sore risk of damage to her picture 
and wet paints. 

“ You dear, lonely, miserable darling ! 
How sorry I am for ) r ou to have to. spend 
all the holidays with Mrs. Woodhouse 
and Miss Winifred Lewis ! It will be 
like being banished to a desert island, 
away from all fun and enjoyment. I 
almost feel ashamed of being so glad 
and happy to be going home. Your father 
must be the horridest, awfulest-” 

“ Hush, Nesta ! you must not talk 
like that. If anyone is to be blamed, it 
is I, for being so impatient and discon¬ 
tented. My* father, for reasons of his 
own, wishes me to remain all my 
holidays at ‘ Westville Ladies’ College,’ 
he says, and you know I cannot stay 
much longer at school, for I am just 
eighteen now; there must be an end to 
it some day.” 

•“ Of course there must, Cora. I never 
heard of anyone being kept at school 
after they were nineteen. But in the 


meantime it is dreadful for you, poor 
pet! Every one of the girls is going 
away, this vacation, I believe?” 

“Yes, they are all going. Even the 
Indian girls, the Jessops. have found 
out an aunt in England; and they are 
invited to stay with her.” 

“ Cora, it makes me shudder to think 
how lonely you will be! I shall reproach 
myself for being lively and ‘jolly ’ every 
time I think of you. Sometimes I shall 
picture you all by yourself in that great, 
bare schoolroom, or, worse still, sitting 
doing company manners in that prim, 
chill, starched, drawing-room, where 
everything is so neat, and stiff, and 
proper. ’ ’ 

“I mean to work very hard, then 1 
shan’t so much mind it,” replied Cora, 
dolefully. 

“ Of course you do, and you’ll kill 
yourself with study. Every way I look 
at it, it seems worse and worse. Cela 
fait fremir. You will be slaving while 
I am playing. I cannot imagine such a 
hard life ! ’ ’ 

“You cannot at all imagine a life 
like mine is, Nesta. Though I have 
been eighteen years in the world I have 
never yet learned what £ home ’ means. 

I have always been amongst strangers 
or at school, so why should I murmur 
now ?” 

“ Cost effroyable / Oh, dear ! how 
that horrid French does get into one’s 
teeth! I cannot get rid of it. One 
comfort, I shan’t have to speak a word 
but pure English all the time I am at 
home.” 

“ I hope it will be 1 j)ure English I 
Nesta, and no ‘slang,’” said Cora, 
looking up, with the ghost of a smile on 
her lip. 

“ I won’t make any rash promise about 
the ‘ slang,’ for it’s as bad as French, 
and just comes out when one doesn’t 
expect it. I lost three marks yesterday, 
for Miss Winifred overheard me say 
Herr Zillner was in an ‘ awful wax ’ be¬ 
cause I had done my German translation 
badly. But I am glad to see you smile, 
Cora ; it gives me courage to mention a 
thought that has been running wild in 
my brain ever since I sat down on this 
rock.” 

“ What thought is that ? ” 

“ How should you like to come down 
to stay at Marleigh Grange ? ’ ’ 

“At your home? I should like it 
very much.” 

“ Then I will ask mamma to invite 
you there, and you know she hardly ever 
refuses me anything.” 

“ I don’t suppose I could go, Nesta,” 
replied the girl, with a sigh. 

“ Why not ? ” 

“ My father might not give his con¬ 
sent, so please don’t talk any more about 
it—at least, not about the invitation, 
though I like to hear about Marleigh 
Grange.” 

“ I had a lot of photographs sent me 
to-day,” said Nesta, producing a bundle 
of cards. “Here is a view of the dear 
old house; the windows of the draw¬ 
ing-room open on the lawn, you see ; 
and here is mamma’s likeness—she 
is the dearest, sweetest mother in the 
world. Here is papa’s—exactly like 
him, even to the wart on his eyebrow, 
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and the funny little curl in his whis¬ 
ker. This is Olive’s photo—my eldest 
sister, you know ; she is called hand¬ 
some, and is almost, if not quite , en¬ 
gaged to Captain Rollo Fraser. These 
are my two brothers. Ralph, the eldest, 
is at Cambridge, and Fred, darling Fred, 
is a Woolwich cadet; look at his uni¬ 
form ; he is such fun, and keeps us all 
alive when he is at home ; and this is 
Ponto, the great shaggy house dog; 
and here is pritz, the little terrier. Now 
you have seen the whole royal family, 
just as we shall be, all together, this 
vacation, and I wish you were going* to 
be one of us.” 

“ Hush, Nesta, hush ! that part of 
the subject is forbidden,” exclaimed 
Cora, who had been carefully examining 
each photograph during Nesta’s running 
commentary. 

“ I shall often think of you, dear, and 
hope you will enjoy yourself very much 
indeed,” she added, gravely. 

“ But I shall not forget my promise all j 
the same, though I must not talk about 
it,” retorted Nesta, with a laugh. 

She packed up her photographs, and 
sat watching Cora’s nimble lingers as 
she ! put some finishing touches to her 
little' sketch. 

Nesta Burges, though fully twelve I 
months younger, was a couple of inches j 
taller than Cora Forest. She wasaltoge- i 
ther of larger, less ethereal make, from 
her round dimpled chin to her large white 
hands and substantial waist. Her hair 
was a pale, sunny brown, her eyes bright 
blue; her cheeks pink as a hedge rose, 
her laugh the very symbol of merriment 
. and good humour. 

No bookworm was Nesta in her heart, 
and. very many were the blunders she 
made, numberless were the scrapes into 
which she fell, during her school expe¬ 
rience. But, with all her faults, she 
was a general favourite, for her mirth 
was without malice, and her blunders 
sprang from sheer carelessness, not from 
stupidity. 

“ There is the recall bugle, or, in other 
words, Lydia Jessop is waving her 
pocket handkerchief and shouting at 
us like' anything, which means that 
Winifred and the French governess 
are tired of their dainty little promenade 
over the grassy sward—they have been 
talking German the whole time, I am 
certain—and they want us to ‘ steer our 
barks’ homeward,” exclaimed Nesta, 
jumping up from the rock. 

“ I have finished my painting, so 
here is your keepsake, Nesta; I wish 
it were more worthy your acceptance,” 
said Cora, as she presented it. 

A warm kiss was the reply ; and the 
two school - girls scrambled over the 
rocks, and reached the others in 
time to join the procession that was 
forming just on the edge of the 
common’. 

( 7 b be continued.) 




HOW TO MODEL A ROSE IN 


WAX 
c\ r 



There are few arts the revival of which leave 
more scope for the exercise of thoughtful 
study, delicate manipulation, and refined 
taste than that of modelling flowers in wax. 

It is almost with a shudder that we look 
upon those pyramids of variegated wax which 
were purchased by our grandmothers or great¬ 
grandmothers, and are so carefully preserved 
by our mothers in long, close-fitting glass 
cases, and which are in courtesy called flowers, 
but which really resemble them but little. 

Many of us have heard or made the remark, 
when looking at a 
flower, “ O ! how 
beautiful! It is just 
like wax.” 

Few*, it is to be 
feared, have com¬ 
pared the wax with 
the real flower. Yet 
why should it not be 
so ? The natural com¬ 
parison which occurs 
to the mind on look¬ 
ing at the real flower 
proves that wax is a 
material well adapted 
to represent the tex¬ 
ture of its petals. In 
this material, how¬ 
ever, as well as in the 
art of making the 
flowers, there is great 
room for improve¬ 
ment. 

Those who prepare 
it might, by a little 
careful study and a 
few experiments, produce an improved wax 
that would be less brittle than the old and 
more opaque. 

The fault of the present make is that the 
white, which ought to form the ground of 
almost all flowers, in a few months loses its 
colour and becomes transparent, showing a 
waxy appearance under the paint. 

Canada balsam, which is largely used in 
the manufacture of wax, is evidently insuffi¬ 


cient to render it flexible without the aid of 
some other ingredient which would prevent 
the unpleasant stickiness and destruction to 
colour which the over-use of it produces. 

The love of flowers seems to be natural to 
1 persons of all grades of society, from the 
princess who fondles the rare exotics which 
are to grace her toilet to the little street-girl 
who gazes with admiration upon the com¬ 
monest collection exposed for sale upon the 
stall of the greengrocer. 

There is no study more elevating to the 
mind and heart, or so pleasing to our sense of 
the beautiful, as that of these little messengers 
of love that come to us fresh from the hands 
of their Creator. Artificial flowers of any 
I kind must be a disappointment at best when 
• laid side by side with the real ones ; but there 
is both pleasure and profit to be gained in the 
attempt to copy them. If wax flowers are 
well made they do not fall to pieces unless 
they are subjected to very rough treatment. 

If they are kept under a shade or where they 
will be free from dust and the heat of the sun 
when not in use they ought to last for years. 

A few fresh ferns placed amongst the 
flowers in the epergne, when on the supper- 
table, give a graceful and natural effect to the 
group, and are a great improvement. A 
little otto of roses or the essence of different 
flowers dropped upon cotton wool and hidden 
beneath the foliage adds to the pleasant 
delusion. 

Girls who have been lovers of flowers all 
their lives have been surprised to discover 
how utterly ignorant they were of their con¬ 
struction until they attempted to model them 
in wax ; and this knowledge of their ignorance 
has made them more thoughtful and more 
observant of the wonders of this most lovely 
and joy-giving branch of the creation. As 
there are many amongst the readers of this 
paper who would be glad to know a little of 
the course to be pursued, we shall now give a 
lesson on modelling a rose in wax. 

The Gloire de Dijon being a universal 
favourite, we shall take it for our model. 
Before we begin, it will be necessary to haw* 
all the materials and tools which we shall re¬ 
quire neatly arranged before us. 


SABLE BRUSH 


These may be procured from or ordered by 
any fancy dealer or artists’ colourman, who 
will easily And out a manufacturer should 
they not keep the materials in stock. Care 
must be taken in ordering wax to insist upon 
its being newly made, old wax being of no 
use whatever. New wax may be known by 
its extreme softness and pliability and its 
strong, fresh smell. Old wax will not bend 
easily, and is extremely brittle. First we shall 
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want ordered two sprays of green wax leaves 
for the Gloire de Dijon rose, two packets of 
double white wax, one packet (or dozen) of a 
medium (yellow) shade of green wax, one 
bottle of flake white paint, one bottle of 
chrome yellow, and a bottle of carmine, one 
tinting brush and two sable brushes, four 
curling pins—three steel, with white heads, 
and one ivory—a ring of strong green cotton 
wire, and a pair of nail scissors. 

Procure, if possible, two roses exactly alike 
in form and size. Place one of them in a 
glass of water to serve as our model. 

With your scissors cut down each side of 
the seed cap of the other rose, and gently draw 
it from the stem. Now take off the calyx or 
little pointed green leaves at the back of the 
rose, and lay them together on one side. 
Then strip off gently the outside row of petals 
(the top of which curl backwards) and lay 
them beside the calyx. Then take off each 
row, and lay them in separate heaps. The 
centre is sometimes formed of three small 
bunches of petals, one within the other, and 
sometimes of five bunches. We will suppose 
that our model contains 
five. Take one of these 
five bunches, and separate 
the five small petals, laying 
them side by side. 

Now take a sheet of 
note paper, and lay the 
calyx upon it, cupside up¬ 
wards, and place the fore¬ 
finger of the left hand 
upon the tip of the 
Broad end. Moisten the tinting brush 

^id rub it into a little dry carmine, and 

pass it down the 
centre of the calyx, 
5 then at each side, so 

calyxs as to secure its per¬ 

fect outline. When 
the paint is dry cut 
©ut the calyx neatly within the red paint 
mark, and write “ calyx 5” upon it, and lay 
it beside the fresh 




•w* double 



ones. Take the next 
size of petals in the 
same manner ; one 
only of each round, 
and always choose the 
most perfect in shape. 
These should all be 
in rows of fives or 
tens. Each pattern 
must have the number 
of the row, and the 
number of petals in 
the row, written upon 
it. Place them all 
in a row, accord¬ 
ing to their proper 
order, on the rose, 
beside the heaps ol 


real’ petals. 

As it may be quite impossible for some girls 
to procure real roses, we will give a pattern to 
be traced out and cut in paper; but we trust 
that no girl who can procure a real flower will 
make use of it, as our object in giving this 
lesson is to enable them to take the pattern of 
any. real flower which they may fancy, and 
copy it for themselves. 

Take a sheet of green wax, and double it 
three times. Take notice that the line left in 
cutting the wax should always run straight 
through the petals, which should never be cut 
on the cross. The wrong side of the wax is 
more glazed than the right, and should always 
be on the under part of the petals. Lay your 
calyx pattern upon the straight way of the 
wax, and, after moistening the points of the 
scissors, proceed to cut round the edge of it 
very smoothly. If you can manage to 
slide the scissors round your pattern, in¬ 
stead cf cutting it in little clips, it will 


secure a more equal and much finer out¬ 
line. Lay these five calyxes together beside 
the real ones, and lay the paper pattern upon 
the tip of them. 

Now take the white wax and cut out all the 
petals in the same manner as the calyx, being 
careful to place each set in their proper posi¬ 
tion, with the paper pattern upon the top of 
them. If this order be preserved, it will save 
much time and confusion all through the work, 
for when the petals are curled there appears to 
be so little difference in some of the sizes 
that it is very difficult to distinguish them. 

Next take the calyx and lay it in the 
palm of the left hand, the point towards the 
fingers, take No. 2 curling pin and moisten 
it, then hold it between the first finger 
and thumb of the right hand, easily, so 
that it can be rolled. Roll round the outer 
edge of the calyx, then in the middle, to give 
it a boat shape. Now take it upon the first 
finger point of the left 
hand, and, after wetting 
the stem of the ivory 
pin between the lips, 
press it upon the 
pointed end of the 
calyx. Look at your 
real calyx, and see that 
you have given to it a 
natural shape. 

Now take the smallest 
of the five rows of 
petals, which compose the five bunches for 
the centre. Curl round the edge of the petal 
with No. 1 pin; then down the centre with 
No. 2 pin ; now turn the petal over and roll it 
at each side of the centre groove, so as to leave 
it clear. The pointed end of the petals is the 
bottom, and must not be curled, as it is used 
for fastening it to the foundation. Curl the 
five centre rows in the same manner, then take 
one of each size, beginning at the least, 
and place them one behind another, folding 
them together at the bottom, so as to form 
the bunch. The five bunches must be made 
in the same way. Do not press them together, 
for they are to be painted before finally mak¬ 
ing up. 

The next size, Row 6, is to be curled in the 
same way, and laid in a heap as before. 

Now place one of Row 7 upon the left 
palm, holding it firmly with the middle finger 
by the point. Curl round the edge with No. 1 
pin, then take the ivory pin (after you have 
turned the petal) and, after damping it, roll the 
centre and sides until you succeed in giving 
it a cup shape. Close the cut at the bottom, 
and turn the end slightly downwards. 

Row 8th. Hold in the same manner upon 
the palm. Curl round with No. 1 pin, then 
with No. 3 pin roll the right-hand edge of the 
top of the petal and turn it; then at the right 
hand again, repeat as before. Now turn the 
petal up the other way, and with the ivory 
pin curl the centre until it is cup-like and 
round. Close the cut at the bottom as before. 
You will see that this petal has the top curled 
on the reverse sides, and to preserve the order 
of curling always begin to curl on the right 
hand, and the petal will be sure to fit into 
its proper place. 

Row 9th is to be curled in the same 
manner. 

Rows 10th and nth. Place the petal in the 
same manner on the palm; but instead of 
curling it on one side then on the other, curl 
it right round the top with No. 3 pin, and 
then proceed to make it cup-shape and close 
it at the bottom. If the two sides of the 
top do not turn back sufficiently with the pin 
the fingers must be used. 

Now take each petal and compare it with 
the corresponding one of the real flower and 
study it well; then very carefully try to 
imitate the form of it, and use your fingers 
instead cf a pin. 


This is the real secret of the art — to try to 
catch by a simple turn the eccentric fold which 
characterises the real flower, and which give s 
to the wax one that graceful lightness and 
irregularity which deludes the uninitiated and 
gives so much pleasuie to the true artist. 

Before beginning to paint, which is our next 
proceeding, let each girl strive to keep this 
fact before her mind—that unless the petals 
will fit into each other as exactly as a pair of 
spoons, her attempt to imitate nature will be 
an utter failure, and her flower will as much 
resemble a cabbage as a rose. 

Now mix as much yellow chrome as will 
cover a threepenny-piece with a tea-spoonful 
of flake white, and rub them down with a 
small knife, so as to avoid lumps or grit. 
Then take a very small quantity of carmine, 
and rub that in also. Then compare the 
mixture you have made with the lightest shade 
of the largest petals. If too red, add more 
white; or, if too yellow, add more white and 
red. Judge for yourselves which shade it is 
necessary to increase or decrease. Then 
take about a quarter of the mixture and put 
it upon another plate, and add more carmine 
until this second mixture matches the darkest 
shade of colour upon the smallest centre 
petals. Now take the largest petal between 
the first finger and thumb of the left hand, 
and either let it rest upon the other fingers 
or upon the table. With one of the sable 
brushes begin from the top of the cut at the 
bottom, and dust all over the petal with the 
yellow paint. Keep your mouth closed, as 
the powder is not pleasant, though harmless. 

Turn the petal, and paint the back also, 
being careful to cover the whole of it, so as 
to show no white patches anywhere, and 
especially round the edges. 

Care must be taken not to allow the paint 
to come any further down the petal than the 
cut at the bottom, for this part of it is used 
to attach it to the foundation, and wax will 
not adhere where there is paint. It is a 
curious fact in nature that the colouring 
matter on petals is rarely if ever to be found 
where they adhere. 

Now with the second sable-brush, begin in 
the centre of the petal and lay on the second 
mixture of paint, letting it shade off softly 
before reaching the curve at the top. 

All the petals must be painted in this way, 
only allowing the second shade to become 
deeper towards the centre. 

Do not forget to compare each petal with 
the corresponding one of the real flower. After 
washing the paint carefully off your hands cut 
a strip of green wax, about a quarter of an 
inch wide, and the length of the sheet 
of wax, then cut off about six inches of 
the string wire, and, after laying it length¬ 
ways along the middle of the wax, pro¬ 
ceed to roll it gently between the first finger 
and thumb, until it has the smooth even 
surface of the real stem; then put on more 
wax until it is as long and as thick as the real 
one, only allowing a little more in length if 
it is to be placed in a vase, so as to balance 
the flower. 

Put some scraps of wax upon one end of 
the wire and turn it down. Never forget to 
turn down the wire, for if you do the flower is 
sure to come off the stem after, if not before, 
it is made up. Then add more wax, and mould 
it into the shape of a bud with the fingers, 
about the size of the seed cup or a little 
larger. 

Now take your five bunches of small petals 
(which must be pressed tightly together at the 
bottom) and lay them round the middle of the 
foundation, and press them well down with 
the point of the ivory pin. Look at the rose 
which is in the glass of water, and observe 
that the five points meet in the centre without 
showing any of the foundation between. 
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Row 6 must be put between the five centre 
bunches, and raised a very little higher. 

Row 7 goes between the petals of the 6th, 
and is also raised a little higher. 

A few scraps of wax may be pressed round 
where the petals are laid on, as it helps to 
keep them in their proper places, and 
strengthens them. 

Row 8 must be a trifle higher, always keep¬ 
ing each petal between each two of the fonner 
rows. 

Row 9, io, n must each be put a little 
lower, until the nth touches the stem. 

Take the ivory pin and press all round the 
bottom of the petals to keep them firmly in 
their proper places. 

Now place the calyx round the broad ends 
touching the stem, being careful that the 
points lie between the petals of the last row. 

Cut a piece of green wax, about an inch 
deep, off the narrow way of the sheet, fold it 
over, then fold one side to the half only, until 
it is the depth of the seed cup. 

Make little cuts at equal distances upon the 
thin side, then roll it round the top of the 
stem below the calyx, just allowing the thick 
end to cover the bottom of them. Press it 
firmly on the stem, and gently mould it into 
the shape of the seed cup, which is round at 
the top and tapering to the stem at the 
bottom. Smooth it neatly all round with 
the ivory pin, and then place the sprays of 
green leaves, one about two, the other 
three, inches from the flower. Now com¬ 
pare your production with the real flower, 
and try to discover where its faults lie. 

Do not be discouraged if the first be a 
failure. Try again, and this time you may 
vary your collection by making the second 
a pink rose. This may be done by simply 
leaving out the yellow paint, and by using 
the white and carmine only. 

Sophie Th waites. 


ZARA: 

OR, MY GRANDDAUGHTER’S MONEY. 


CHAPTER XL. 

CONCLUSION. 

There was a deep hush in the sick 
room, though all the members of the 
family were gathered there at Fred’s 
request, in the evening after the bridal 
pair had left. 

Fred, wrapped in his Indian dressing 
gown, lay on his couch in a kind of sleep 
or stupor. Though he had sent for them 
all, he seemed either to have forgotten it 
or to be too weak to talk. 

On one side, was the vicar, anxiously 
watching any change in his face ; near 
him, was Paul Tench, his head resting 
on his hand. On the other side of the 
couch were Annis and Walter, both 
silent, and both watching. 

Fred turned to Paul suddenly. His 
faintness had passed off. “ I am sorry 
for you. You are very miserable, I dare 
say ? ’ ’ 


“ Indeed, I am not, Fred. I feel 
happier than I have felt for many a long 
day,” Paul replied, with a smile. 

All eyes were turned to him now, and 
Walter said, laughingly, “What a 
puzzle of a man you are, Tench. Now 
your bride elect has fled from you, you 
talk of happiness.” 

“And mean it. I can breathe freely, 
now. A terrible weight has gone from 
my mind, and I can hold up my head 
once more.” 

“ I don’t understand you, Paul. 
Explain—don’t weary me by making me 
ask questions,” said Fred, in a languid 
tone. 

“ I will tell you what I may. It is a 
duty I owe to you, Fred, and owe to each 
member of your family. Where I don’t 
altogether explain, please excuse me. 
Silence in some matters is due to the 
dead.” 


“GIVE ME YOUR HAND; LET ME CLASP IT WITH A BROTHER’S LOVE.” 
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What about Zara ? There was some j 
mystery about the girl.” 

“ Yes, Fred. You wonder why all the 
money I possess in the world is made 
over- to her ? It was a debt owed to her 
by members of my family. The last 
injunction my mother ever made was a 
solemn charge to make restitution to 
Zara, should she ever come in my 
way.” 

“ Where did you meet with her first ?” 

“ I never even knew of her existence 
until I # saw her name on a playbill at 
Seabright. It was stuck on the ruin of 
•an old house on the beach. You saw it, 
Annis ? ” 

“ I did not observe the name. J i made 
no impression.” 

“It acted on me like a trumpet call, 
rousing me to a neglected duty. From 
that moment, the one effort of my life 
has been to make poor Zara full restitu¬ 
tion.” 

“ Even by giving her yourself in the 
bargain,” said Walter. 

“ Yes, when the step was urged on me, 
and 1 thought she expected it. I have 
been a very victim to events I could not 
control. However much I have erred 
and blundered, my mother’s solemn 
charge and the promise I made her, 
formed the secret key to my actions.” 

“ Recollect, we were in the dark 
about all this. You must not blame us 
for having judged you harshly,” Fred 
replied. 

“ I never, felt myself at liberty to 
explain. I never knew how much or 
how little I ought to reveal. Heaven 
only knows how I grieved over that girl. 
Her untrained mind, her neglected 
education, her questionable position, all 
seemed like bitter reproaches to me, for 
.1 knew I had been enjoying the money 
that was rightfully hers. I had been 
leaping the advantages she should have 
had. I felt as though I should have 
been in her place, she in mine.” 

“ Had you given us your confidence j 
before, we might have helped you, Paul, j 
We must often have seemed unkind and 
unjust,” said the vicar, musingly. 

“We thought you blinded by a mad j 
infatuation, and felt you had altogether 
upset our former ideas of you,” added 
Fred. 

“ What could I do? I was driv »n half 
mad sometimes.” 

•‘I don’t altogether agree with your 
plan of secrecy. Had we known your ’ 
motive principle, we should not have . 
judged you by what appeared on the 
surface,” replied the vicar. 

“ J am sure I did not sufficiently'’ con¬ 
sider that view of the subject, Mr. 
Venn. Knowing what I was bound to 
do, 1 set every nerve to carry out my r 
purpose. Zara has her fortune now, 
and I am rid of the money' that was 
v,’ *ighing me down, soul and body. She 
is happy in her own way'. And, I am 
free ! And I am very thankful for it.” 

His lip trembled with emotion. 

“ One question more. Did y r ou really' 1 
love the girl ? ” asked Fred. 

“ L pitied her from my very heart, and j 
would have married her, and have been : 
v n faithful husband. But I had no 
love to give her ; 1 never professed to 
have A’ I 
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“No love ! Then your affections were 
engaged elsewhere ? ” 

“You are right,” replied Paul, with 
emotion, and his eyes rested just for one 
moment on the drooping figure opposite. 

Annis was. sitting in the window in 
the fast-gathering twilight. Her head 
was turned- away, perhaps to hide the 
tears that were blinding her eyes and 
that she was afraid to wipe away, lest 
Paul should see. 


minute he is ready,” added Walter, 
brightly. 

“ I was not alluding to want of fortune 
when I spoke of waiting,” said Paul. 
“ I meant that you must wait until I am 
gone. Though I shall not be here to 
see y'our wedding, to my latest breath t 
will thank Heaven for y'our happiness, 
Annis and Paul, my r sister and brother!’" 

THE END. 


“Annis, Annis, come here.” 

It was Fred who spoke. Fie half 
raised himself from his couch in his 
eagerness, and when his sister came 
towards him lie took her hand in his. 

“Paul, come here; come nearer, my 
dear fellow ! Once I refused to give 
y r ou my hand ; do you recollect ? ” 

“ Don’t speak of that now.” 

“I called y'ou hard names, and was ! 
vety unjust.” 

“ But I never bore you any malice, j 
Fred.” 

“ Thank ymu. I withdraw my accusa- j 
tions, and call you the best, the noblest i 
fellow I ever knew. Give me your hand ; 
let me clasp it with a brother’s love, j 
Dying people see things in their true 
light, and I know you are richer now 
towards God than y r ou were when the 
money'—not lawfully’ y r ours—was in your 
possession. I honour you for y r our self- 
sacrifice, and the just God will reward 
you in the end. Flere is my hand, my 
friend, my' brother ! ” 

The hands were linked together with 
a warmth and tenderness that brought 
tears to the good vicar s eyes. 

“ Annis, my love, my sister, give your 
hand to Paul also ; he deserves it. You 
will both know what that means—y'ou, 
who have loved each other so well and 
so long.” 

Paul drew Annis towards him. Pier 
face was hidden on his shoulder, and 
his arm was round her in a strong, 
loving clasp, as in whispered passion¬ 
ately'—- 

‘ ‘ My r o wn ! m y 1 a rl i ng ! ” 

They had ( ; \'. together at last. 
There *'-'as no ne i for further explana¬ 
tion, icr inquiry, ijr apology, for forgive¬ 
ness. 

As Fred, had said, they both under¬ 
stood it meant. It was their 

solemn betre dial ; their new life together 
had begun. The joy had been long in 
coming, ar i they' realised in that moment 
of intense emotion how deep and tender 
was rhoir love. 

Fred was the first to recover himself. 
He looked up, and smiled. 

“ The second wedding cannot be just 
yet,” he said. 

Paul returned his smile, and looked 
down into the sweet eyes of his betrothed, 
raised so trustfully, so lovingly to his. 

“No, Fred ; 1 must try' and make my 
fortune first.” 

“ A brave heart and an earnest 
purpose like yours will soon make the 
way smooth in that respect. You are 
neither of y r ou extravagant in your tastes, 
and must begin life with moderate 
means,” said the vicar, with parental 
encouragement. 

“ No fear but Paul will get on. Dr. 
Hamilton wants him as his partner the 


WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS.—II. 

By Mrs. Floykr, Examiner in Needlework to the 
London School Hoard. 

(Continued frojn page ix.) 



kANDMAMMA, I have 
come to see if we 
could go on with 
that nightingale 
you promised to 
show me. Look, 
I have brought some sheets 
of the Times , which I 

begged of the housekeeper, 
and I have borrowed a pair 
of scissors from mamma’s 
‘ maid.’ Can you show me 
how to cut it out ? ” 

“Yes, Bessie, I shall be 
very glad to help you. Have 
you brought an inch-tape ?” 

Oh, yes, if you mean some 
ribbony stuff with inches on 
it. I have one in a little 
vegetable ivoiy nonentity which Aunt Maria 
brought me from Margate, but as I did not 
care for such things I put it away, and Tin 
sure I don’t know where it is.” 


“Never mind, Bessie, reach me my workbox 
from the large table. I have one there.” 

“ Oh, grandmamma, what quantities of 
scissors and things you have—what can you 
do with them all ?” 

“They are all useful for different purposes, 
and as you get on you will find out for your¬ 
self how necessary they are. But now let us 
keep to the matter we have in hand. Let us 
clear ourselves a space on the table. Now 
spread a full-sized sheet of the Times and 
measure down the same way as the column 
36 inches, or exactly 1 yard. The columns 
serve to show the 4 warp 1 of the material, of 
which the edges are called ‘ self-edge,’now 
often written ‘ selvage ’ or ‘ selvedge.’ Here 
is a pencil. Now make a mark B to show 
where the 36th inch comes. Very well, that’s 
right. Now write A at the comer you began 
to measure from, i.e., the left hand upper 
comer of the sheet of paper, and measure 
from A to the right 26 inches and mark C. 
Now, of course you have a T square.” 

“ Oh, yes, grandmamma, I’ll fetch it 
directly.” 

“Well, now set it along the upper edge, 
and bring the arm downwards and rule a line 
till you come parallel to B, and mark it D. 
Then rule a straight line from B to D.” 

“Why, grandmamma, this is drawing—it’s 
like a geometry lesson.” 

“True, Bessie, and you will find how \'ery 
useful your knowledge of drawing will be to 
you in needlework. .Now take your scissors, 
and cut from A to C and O to D, and from D to 
B. There. Now, of course, you can tell me 
what the shape of that piece you have cut is?” 

“It’s a parallelogram.” 

“ So it is ; and Miss Crammer will be glad 
to have so distinguished an article of dress. 
Now I did not forget my promise to you, so 
when I went shopping last I bought some 
fine, soft, claret-coloured flannel ready for the 
next time you would be at leisure. Well, 
now, here are some pins and a little saucer. 
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Put them into it; they are so much handier 
to get at when so placed when we arc fixing 
work. Double the flannel exactly, and pin 
the ends together.” 

“But, grannie, they won’t lie flat.” 

“Then you must coax them a little. Sec, 
pull the flannel crosswise—* diagonally/ you 
would say—two or three times, and it will lie 
flat. Now pin the self-edges on both sides, 
lay the flannel flat on the table, and place the 
piece of paper you cut on it, pinning it to it 
in several places to keep it firm.” 

“ Why, grannie, it just fits all over the 

flannel!” 

“ That is right; I am glad I remembered 
the proper quantity. You see your * paral¬ 
lelogram ’ is marked at the four corners, A B 
C D. Now measure from C right hand upper 
corner towards the left, i.e., towards A 12 
inches, and make a mark and 
write’ E, and again measure 
from D at the right hand lower 
corner towards the left 12 
inches, and mark F. Now 
make a dotted line from E to 
F.” 

“I have done that, grand¬ 
mamma. 

“Now, then, measure in¬ 
wards or to the right from B 
(the left hand lower corner) 7 
inches, and mark it G, and 
from B upwards along the 
edge 7 inches, and mark it H. 

Day your ruler across from G 
to H, and draw a dotted line.” 

“ Why, grannie, that’s a 
triangle off the corner !” 

“ Yes, so it is. Now mea¬ 
sure from C inwards to the 
left 6 inches, and mark N; 
and from N downwards 5J 
inches, and marie J ; and from j 
two inches further downwards, 
and mark K; from K again 
2 inches lower, and put L ; and 
2 inches still further down, and 
mark M.” 

“Mark hi? I’ve done it, 
grandmamma.” 

“ Now, Bessie, you must be 
handy and careful. Put a pin 
into the flannel at E and at F, 
both in the upper and lower 
fold of flannel, and dam them 
in and out so that they will not 
fall out. Next put pins through 
the paper at J, K, L, and M, 
one pin at each letter both in 
the upper and lower folds, 
pushing the heads gently 
through the paper, and put 
them firmly into the flannel 
clear of the paper. Do the same 
at both edges at G and H, keeping the 
pins each on their fold of flannel and clear 
of the paper—so. Now carefully unpin 

your paper pattern from the flannel.. You 
see now where your pins are fixed in the 
material. Unfold the flannel, and you have 
a piece 2 yards long by 26 inches wide. 
Fold C and D back till the self-edge 
touches E and F as the pins now mark out, 
copying from the marks on the paper, and 
turn back the corners B far enough till the 
line G to H forms an edge. Pin them to keep 
them at present so fixed back in a triangular 
shape. Now fold KL to J and L to M, or, as 
we should say in ordinary needlework lan¬ 
guage, make two pleats, one lying up and the 
other downwards, on each half of the flannel, 
or one box pleat, the line A, E, and C being 
the centre of the flannel. All this sounds a 
very long story, Bessie ; and no doubt if I had 
folded it all for you and put a pin here and 
there we should have managed the ‘ nightin¬ 
gale’ between us. But whether you would 


have been able to cut a second out by yourself 
is another question.” 

“Oh ! grandmamma, I had much rather do 
it in this manner, it is so much more definite 
I and independent, besides being more interest- 
! ing, because one must think about it. I 
dislike doing anything in a haphazard, happy- 
go-lucky way.” 

“Well, then, if so, I should advise your 
getting a needle and some white cotton, and 
Tacking a line from E to the pins at F on both 
folds, and also from G to H at both comers— 
so; that will do nicely. Now you are inde¬ 
pendent if the pins should happen to fall out. 
I think you were rather doubtful at our last 
talk about your working powers, so I bought 
some ribbon to match the flannel, and some 
sewing silk, so that you can bind, the edge of 
the flannel all round'. See, lay the ribbon on 


HALF NIGHTINGALE PATTERN. 
Scale i of an inch to’ one inch. 



the flannel and neatly run it on, taking very 
tiny stitches, being careful to take upon your 
needle just as much stuff as you leave down, 
and going both through the flannel and 
ribbon. Begin at D (the right-hand corner), 
and run it round towards B, taking care to 
fold a mitred comer with the ribbon at B, 
which is neater than felling it round, and this 
will enable the ribbon to go on from B up to 
H. Do 3 or 4 inches beyond H, which will 
enable you to fell the ribbon by turning it 
up over the edge of the flannel, and hemming 
it neatly on the reverse side. This will also 
show you how to do one corner, and you can 
finish the rest at another time. Now here are 
a hook and an eye. Sew the eye at H and the 
other at G. Fold the pleats Iv to j and L to 
M, fasten them firmly and put a hook at one 
M and an eye at the other, or two strings of 
ribbon if you like. Now fold up the loose 
ribbon which you have not run on to keep 
from tangling, and let us try how it fits. 
‘ You see the object of the pleats is to shape 


! it on the shoulders, and the fold back of Gin. 

deep is to give room to cross over the chest, 
and the triangle BHG forms a cuff folded in 
a point back over the wrist, the hook and eye 
fastening it round the hand.” 

“ How nice, grandmamma, and now I really 
think I can finish it by myself, and I am so 
much obliged to you for showing me.” 

“Let us now sum up the quality, quantity, 
and cost, and enumerate the tools necessary 
for such a simple article as this is. 

s. d. 

2 yards fine flannel at 23. 6 d. 5 o 

6 ,, ribbon at 2d. 1 o 

1 reel silk at 2d.. o 2 

Total . G 2 

The hook and eye are infinitesimal, as you 
can get 3 doz. for id. Then for tools, we want 
thimbles, needles, scissors, inch- 
tape, pencil, T square, and 
newspaper and white cotton. 
Now, Bessie, one thing more, 
don’t go at this work and do 
it hurricane fashion for a day 
or two, and then forget all 
about it. Do a little piece 
every day, steadily, till it is 
finished. * Slow and steady 
wins the race,’ and 1 By little 
and little the bird makes her 
nest.”’ 

“Yes, grannie, I’ll try, and 
as I should like to surprise 
Miss Crammer, may I come 
every day into your room and 
do it while you are dressing 
for dinner. I can get dressed 
first, and then we can go down 
together. Let me see, 2 yds. by 
2 equal 4, at 26m. wide by 2 
equal 52m., or 196m. all round 
once, 196m. by 2 equal 392m. 
of work in running on the. 
ribbon and felling it down, say 
400in.; if I do l8in., or half a 
yard, every evening, I shall be 
twenty-two evenings and a little 
over, so if I allow twenty- 
four evenings to finish it off 
thoroughly I shall do it nicely 
to give it to Miss Crammer 
before she goes home for her 
Christmas holidays. How use¬ 
ful drawing and arithmetic are 
in needlework. I shall reduce 
this pattern on to sectional 
paper on the scale of one- 
eighth of an inch, it will be 
so much less trouble to keep. 
I have some paper on which I 
am drawing my maps, and I 
shall make a book of it and call 
it my needlework drawing 
book. See, grandmamma, here is my first 
diagram.” 

“What a good idea, Bessie. I wish you 
success with it.” 


AN ORIGINAL FABLE. 

THE CHARM OF NOVELTY. 

“ Have you seen him ? ” cried the Peacocks, 
clustering round the grand old one that was 
strutting at the end of the yard with his tail 
spread. 

“Not I,” said the angry bird. “I saw a 
whole troop, from the master and mistress 
down to the cow-boy, stand and stare at him 
as he walked in. We were thought wonders 
of beauty before he came ; a poor, colourless, 
insipid thing, / call him; but there’s no 
accounting for taste.” 

“Ah, brother! ” cried the Peacocks again. 
“ Don’t be angry ; when they get used to him, 
his white dress will go for nothing, and we 
shall be the pride of the yard again.” 
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THE GIRL'S OWN PARER. 



“IT IS THAT SERENADE OF SCHUBERT’S HE IS TLAYINC.” 
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BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 

<( We lived in a street together ; 

You a sparrow, on the house-top lonely, 

I, alone she-bird of your feather.” 

Robert Browning . 

“ Dear me, what a pretty picture!” said Miss 
Strongi’th’arm to herself, as she looked across 
the street from her own apartments, the first 
evening of her arrival in N uremberg. “ They 
remind me of the little He and She in 
“ Dresden China,” that song Nellie used to 
sing so often. What is He and who is She, 

I wonder?” 

Miss Strongi’th’arm had the reputation, in 
England, of being a very strong - minded 
woman indeed. She was spoken of as 
“awfully blue and very suffrageous.” That 
was only by stupid and ignorant men, of 
course, or giddy and irresponsible young 
women of the “ Celie, Melie, and Phelie ” 
type. A very tender and feminine heart, 
full of sympathy with the young, and their 
joys and sorrows, beat under a strong and 
rather rough-looking exterior. She was feeling 
very lonely, having lately had to give away I 
a niece, whom she had brought up, to a 
tiresome man who had taken it into his 
head to go to New Zealand. 

Feeling restless, she began to travel also, 
and came to the quaint old town of Nurem¬ 
berg, which charmed her so much, that 
she settled in apartments there for the 
summer. 

Having partaken of a light supper of saner 
kraut , ham, and omelet, Miss Strongi’th’arm 
took out her knitting, and sat down near 
enough to the window to see without being 
seen. “Although they cannot mind being 
looked at,” she said, “ or they would not 
show themselves so publicly. 

“ The little he is evidently a most senti¬ 
mental young man, sanguine and an enthu¬ 
siast—one sees that in the shape of his head 
and the curves of the eyebrows, nose, and lips. 
And then that little garden of sweet-smelling 
flowers on his window-sill! He seems to 
inhale their perfume as he plays, and, in fact, 
to be slightly intoxicated by it. A most 
impressionable nature evidently ! probably an 
artist, not a professional musician, however; 
he would not refresh himself in the evening 
by this public performance in the open, if he 
were. 

“ And the little she ? A bonny, lovable, 
figuie, not more than eighteen, at the most. 
Her room and her dress look as though she 
were better off than he. She loves music, 
too ; her plump little hands seem to be play¬ 
ing an accompaniment to the flute up above ; 
certainly her heart beats in unison with its 
tones. Ah, to be sure! it is that serenade of 
Schubert’s he is playing. 

“ Happy, dreaming little he and she ! But 
how will it all end, I wonder ? Dear me! 
How sentimental I am, it is perfectly absurd. 
These Germans are full of poetry, and are 
like their own Maitrank when they are young; 
but before they reach middle life they are the 
dullest and most prosaic couples in existence. 
Still, this interests me. I must ask my land¬ 
lady to-morrow who the romantic little pair 
are.” 

The landlady was quite pleased to com¬ 
municate all she knew. 

Fraulein von Oertzcn was a young lady of 
good family, but her parents were poor, and 
had emigrated to America. There her father 
still was ; but Frau von Oertzen had been 
seized with Heimweh, and so had brought her 
daughter back with her, leaving the father to 
follow as soon as he could. That was 
Fraulein Hilda’s own little bedroom, and it 
was evident that she always found something to 
occupy her there, when the young gentleman 
played his flute in the evenings. 


Poor little Fraulein ! She needed some¬ 
thing to brighten her up sometimes, for the 
mother had been morbid and dissatisfied ever 
since she had left her husband behind. She 
was always fretting after him. Fraulein 
Hilda was very dutiful and attentive; she never 
left her except to run out to buy what was 
needed. Frau Franke, the landlady of the 
house opposite, said that young doctor Hille- 
brand was deeply in love with her, and they 
met occasionally on the stairs, or at the 
street door, where she always greeted him 
prettily with a Guten Morgen , as every polite 
young lady may, but she never stopped 
to say more ; although she must have read in 
his eyes that he was longing to make her 
acquaintance. 

“A doctor! did you say? Why, he only 
looks twenty years old, at the most.” 

“ Ah ! liebes Fraulein , he is much older 
than that. It is his kind, gentle heart keeps 
him so young looking. He began to practise 
medicine here a year ago, and he would soon 
be a rich man if he were less generous to the 
poor.” 

“And less fond of his flute, I should 
imagine,” said Miss Strongi’th’arm, deci¬ 
sively. 

“As to that, liebes Fraulein , he does not 
let the pretty music hinder his work; when 
my little Hans was getting better from a long 
attack of fever, in the winter, the good doctor 
actually brought it over one Sunday evening 
to play to him for half-an-hour because I told 
him how the child loved music.” 

Miss Strongi’th’arm watched the little pair 
with more pleasure now she knew they were 
both so good. As she looked she thought 
tenderly of the love-story of her own girlhood. 
It was a doctor, too, whom she had been on 
the point of marrying; but unkind and mis¬ 
chief-making people had separated her from 
him. And now that Nellie had left her she 
was feeling very solitary, and as though she 
had missed something in life. Instead of 
souring her temper this made her kind heart feel 
full of sympathy for the young things opposite; 
and as she knitted in the shade, lest she should 
disturb the dreaming maiden, it was as though 
she were reading some pretty poem. 

Sometimes the doctor’s patients kept him 
out later than usual; and now and then he 
would be hastily summoned, and the flute had 
to be laid down right in the middle of some 
most sentimental passage. Soon he might be 
seen coming out of the street-door with a 
grave and professional air, which made him 
look ten years older; and as though there 
were never such ideas as music, love, and 
flowers in his head. Then the maiden would 
turn away from the window with a little sigh, 
and go back to her embroidery beside her 
mother. 

* * *• * 

A month later, and asters and other autumn 
flowers had taken the place of the heliotrope 
and mrignonette, but Doctor Hillebrand did 
not seem to feel the air any colder; and Hilda, 
unlike most German women, liked still to 
have plenty of fresh air in her bedroom ; but 
that might have been because she was slightly 
Americanised. 

“ Young blood does not feel the cold, and 
love is as warming as the sun at Midsummer, 
apparently,” said Miss Strongi’th’arm to 
herself, as she sat as near the stove as she 
could without losing the view from the win¬ 
dow. “ How will it be when the frost and 
the snow come, I wonder ? ” 

The frost and the snow found Frau von 
Oertzen confined to bed, as the landlady in¬ 
formed her lodger. The doctor seemed to be 
aware of the fact; when he appeared at the 
window he looked troubled and sad, and the 
flute was laid by. Fraulein Hilda never 
showed herself at all. 


“What physician goes to see Frau von 
Oertzen ? ” asked Miss Strongi’th’arm. 

“ Ah, that is the worst of it. The lady is 
morbid and will see no one ; and Frau Franke 
says the liebes Fraulein is so sad, it makes her 
heart ache to see her.” 

“This will never do; my pretty maiden will 
fall ill, too, unless she has help.” The good 
soul thought it all over, and made up her 
mind to go to the rescue. She found out that 
Herr von Oertzen lived in Chicago, where she 
too had a brother who kept her always sup¬ 
plied with newspapers. 

“ The good lady has probably little really 
the matter with her; she is hipped and needs 
rousing. Armed with my newspapers and 
some tact, I will storm the citadel, and end by 
introducing the young doctor.” 

Miss Strongi’th’arm carried out her project 
with her usual ability, and Hilda was soon her 
fast friend, but the mother w’ould not hear of 
a doctor. They both spoke English well,, 
owing to their residence in America. 

Coming down stairs one day the friend met 
the lover, who had evidently been watching 
for her. He looked pale and anxious. 

“ Pardon my addressing you, madame,” he 
he said, “ but I have often seen your face at 
the window opposite, and have fancied it 
looked sympathetic.” 

“ You want some news of Fraulein Hilda ? ” 

The young man’s pale face flushed, and he 
stammered something not very intelligible, 
especially as the lady’s knowledge of German, 
was very elementary. 

“ Come over to my apartments,” said Miss 
Strongi’th’arm, kindly, “and we will talk 
together a little.” 

“ Ah ! madame is too good,” he replied 
gladly, as he turned to accompany this good 
angel. 

She was quite pleased with the result of their 
conversation. 

“ It will not be my fault if I do not prove 
to be a fairy godmother to my little maid,”' 
said the kind woman to herself, as she put on 
her nightcap. 

“ Does your mother know Dr. Hillebrand? ” 
she asked Hilda, the-next day. This was the 
first time he had been mentioned between, 
them. Hilda blushed rosy red, and said in a 
low voice,— 

“ No ; she has never heard of him.” 

“Then she shall, my dear, as sure as my 
name is Strongi’th’arm.” 

Hilda caught her friend’s hand, put a warm 
little kiss upon it, and ran into her mother’s 
room. 

The affair was managed with much skill and 
tact, and in a week’s time the doctor was 
introduced as a friend of Miss Strongi’th’arm’s. 

What a good, clever doctor he was ! How 
accurately he guessed all the poor lady’s 
symptoms, and analysed all her sufferings so 
skilfully that Frau von Oertzen felt that for 
the first time in her life she was completely 
understood. With tears of self-pity that were 
quite touching, she confided this to the English 
woman, adding that the knowledge of this 
good doctor, who looked almost a boy, was 
something wonderful. 

His visits brought roses into the cheeks 
and light into the eyes of the daughter, and 
she trotted about to do her marketings whilst 
the friend sat beside her mother’s couch, so* 
cheerily, that all the good-natured old people 
living near smiled to see her, and all the little 
street-boys wanted to carry her parcels for 
her. 

“ Ah, ’tis love, ’tis love that makes the 
world go round ! ” 

Miss Strongi’th’arm hummed the old song 
to herself as she dropped a few stitches in her 
stocking. “I must be moving again; my 
I work here is done.” 
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OUR OWN SCHOOLS. 


ay in wisdom 
as your store 
for your 
journey from 
youth to age, 
for it is the 
only certain 
possession.” 
So said one 
of the Seven 
Wise Men 
of Greece, 
and the advice is as good now 
as it was in his day. 

Our object in this paper 
is to show the principal 
public schools of the country, 
by attending which girls may 
lay in this wisdom and pre¬ 
pare themselves for being 
•useful members of society. 
We shall speak only of 
schools, and leave those in¬ 
stitutions which deal with 
the higher education of 
women to be treated of 


another time. 

London is the best point to start from, and 
in London we find a number of schools quite 
as remarkable for the excellence of their 
organisation as for the thoroughness of the 
education they afford. There are not so 
many, it is true, as there might be, but the 
last few years have witnessed a great improve¬ 
ment, and now that the country has come to 
realise the value of sound training for “ our 
girls,” we may hope to have schools esta¬ 
blished equal in number, at any rate, to the 
demand. 

We have a model institution, to begin with, 
in the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls, established by Miss Buss in 1850, and 
now endowed by a grant from the trust estate 
of the late Alderman Richard Platt, ad¬ 
ministered by the Brewers’ Company. Here 
girls may acquire a thorough education, be¬ 
ginning with plain needlework and ending 
with political economy. Pupils can only be 
admitted as vacancies occur, and these are 
filled up according to the order of application, 
provided the entrance examination can be 
passed. The fees are sixteen guineas a year, 
but pupils entering above sixteen years of age 
pay nineteen guineas. Pianoforte, harmony, 
and solo singing are extras, as, indeed, is the 
case in most young ladies’ schools. The 
number of pupils at present attending the 
North London Collegiate School for Girls 
is about four hundred and fifty. 

The Camden School for Girls was founded 
by Miss Buss in 1871, and shares in the same 
endowment as the North London Collegiate. 
The pupils here number about four hundred, 
who pay six • and a half guineas a year, 
or four guineas and a half should they have 
entered before ten years of age. 

In both these schools there are several 
scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes to be 
competed for. 

At Queen’s College School, in Harley- 
street, girls of from five to fourteen years old 
can receive preliminary education fitting them 
for entering on a four years’ course of study 
at Queen’s College. A general idea of the 
rate of fees may be gained when we state that 
the payment for a girl under ten is four 
guineas a term. 


The City of London College for Ladies, 
City-road, Finsbury-square, embraces the 
whole world of education, from instruction on 
the Kindergarten system to preparation for the 
Cambridge, Oxford, and other higher exami¬ 
nations for women. In the senior department 


the fee for ordinaiy class subjects (not extra 
subjects) is a guinea a term for each subject. 

The Burlington Middle-class School for 
Girls in Boyle-street, Regent-street, was 
founded as far back as 1725, and has an 
income of ^300 a year. Girls are admitted 
here at seven, and may remain till they are 
sixteen years of age. As an example of the 
scale of fees we may mention that pupils 
entering the school above ten pay £1 10s. a 
term. At this school there are two hundred 
and twenty pupils. 

The St. Martin-in-the-Fields Middle-class 
School for Girls is situated in Castle-street, 
Leicester-squarc. It was founded in 1700, and 
is endowed to the amount of about ^400 
a year. The number of scholars is about one 
hundred and fifty, who pay the same fees as 
those at the Burlington Middle-class School. 

At Hackney there is Lady Holles’s Middle 
School for Girls, attended at present by about 
two hundred and fifty pupils. Girls are eligible 
for admission here at eight years of age, and 
they may remain till sixteen. The fees per 
term are for the general course: lower class, 
£1 6s. 8d.; middle class, £1 13s. qd.; and 
upper class, two pounds. 

Another school for girls of considerable 
importance is the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Girls’ 
School at Hatcham. Pupils are admitted here 
at the age of eight, and may remain till they are 
seventeen. Instruction is given in the English 
language and literature, French, German, 
Latin, arithmetic and mathematics, history, 
geography, natural science, drawing and 
music, household management and needle¬ 
work. The fee for tuition is £8 a year. 

The Mary Datchelor Girls’ School at Cam¬ 
berwell is a school for girls of the middle-class, 
at which daughters of persons connected with 
the City of London are entitled to priority of 
admission. The fees are £3 a term. 

We come now to speak of a great enter¬ 
prise in connection with girls’ schools. This 
is the work of the Girls’ Public Day School 
Company. The object of this company is, 
by an ample staff of competent teachers, and 
’by employing the best methods of instruction, 
to ensure for girls an education adapted to 
their requirements, and as sound and thorough 
as that now furnished to boys in the best 
grammar schools. The schools of the com¬ 
pany are # eighteen in number, and are the 
means of* affording instruction to over two 
thousand six hundred and fifty pupils. They 
are situated in different parts of the country, 
several being in London, and the rest at Bath, 
Brighton, Croydon, Gateshead, Ipswich, Nor¬ 
wich, Nottingham, Oxford, and Sheffield. 

Priority of admission is given to the nomi¬ 
nees of the shareholders, and there is an 
entrance examination. The fees for pupils 
under ten are three guineas a term ; for pupils 
remaining after ten, and for pupils entering 
the school between ten and thirteen, four 
guineas a term during their whole stay in the 
school, and for pupils entering above thirteen 
five guineas a term during their whole stay. 

We have now mentioned the leading girls’ 
schools of the metropolis, and may turn our 
attention to those in regions more remote. 

In several of the busy towns of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire there are excellent public 
schools for girls. At Bradford, for example, 
there is a Girls’ Grammar School, attended by 
two hundred pupils. To gain admittance an 
examination must be passed, varying in diffi¬ 
culty according to the age of the applicant. 
Pupils may remain at the school till they are 
nineteen years old. The fees are four guineas 
a term for those entering under twelve, and 
five guineas for those entering over that age. 
The scholarships to be competed for in con¬ 
nection with this school are worth noticing. 
Amongst them are two of a hundred pounds 
each, granted to girls who have been in the 
school lor at least three years. The successful 


competitors must proceed to study at some 
place of higher education for women, approved 
by the governors of the school. There is 
another scholarship of ^50, the holder of which 
may study either at Girton College or at 
Newnham Hall. 

At Leeds there is a Girls’ Iiiglr School, 
founded in 1876, at which a sound education 
is to be obtained at a cost of four guineas a 
term for pupils under ten years old, five 
guineas for those from ten to thirteen, and six 
guineas for all over thirteen. Boarders with 
the second mistress pay fifty-four guineas 
a year. 

Halifax has also a High School for: Girls, 
founded in 1877. The teaching here is on a 
Scriptural, but unsectarian, basis, and is as 
sound and thorough as that which boys now 
receive in grammar schools of the highest 
class. In the Kindergarten school the fees 
are two guineas, in the preparatory school 
three guineas, and in the upper school four 
guineas a term. Board is charged at the rate 
of ^40 a year. 

The Endowed Pligh School for Girls at 
Wakefield is also deserving of notice. This, 
school, which was begun in 1878, and now 
contains about a hundred and twenty pupils, is 
open to all girls of good character and sufficient 
health residing with their parents or guardians, 
or in some boarding-house established under 
sanction of the governors. An easy entrance 
examination has to be passed. The tuition 
fees for the whole course are £5 ^ s - 8d. a term. 

Lancashire can boast of good girls’ schools 
in both Manchester and Liverpool. The girls’ 
school in Manchester was founded in 1874, 
and is now attended by four hundred pupils, 
who receive a sound education for four guineas 
a term in the case of girls entering under 
fourteen, and five guineas for those above 
that age. 

In Liverpool there are the Liverpool Col¬ 
lege for Girls, at which the instruction is based 
upon the principles of the Church of England, 
and the Girls’ School connected with t^iie 
Liverpool Institute. 

At Leicester we have Wyggeston Girls’ 
School, possessed of a more ancient history 
than most of the institutions we have been con¬ 
sidering. True, it was only founded as a school 
in 1878, but it had existed over three hundred 
and fifty years previously as a hospital. The 
tuition tee in the junior department is, for girls 
under ten, £1 a term; from ten to twelve, 
£1 6s. 8d.; above twelve, £1 13s. 4d. In the. 
senior department it is, for girls under fifteen, 
£1 13s. 4d. a term ; and above fifteen, £2. 
The number of pupils is now about three 
hundred. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme possesses Orme’s 
Girls’ School, attended by a hundred and 
forty pupils. The fees per term are, for 
those over fourteen, £1 15s.; and for all 
under that age, £1 8s. Board is thirty, 
guineas a year. 

Edgbaston High School for Girls, founded 
by a limited liability company, and opened in 
1877, contains about a hundred and eighty- 
four pupils. The fees per term are, for girls 
nominated by the shareholders, between 
eight and ten, ^5 5s.: between ten and four¬ 
teen, £6 6s.; over fourteen, £j 7s. For those 
not nominated by the shareholders the fees 
are in each case one guinea a term higher. 

In the south of England we have the South¬ 
ampton Girls’ College, founded in 1875 by a 
limited company. This institution is divided 
into three departments—the Kindergarten 
preparatory school for both boys and girls 
between four and eight: years of age, the 
middle school, and the upper school. The 
fees per term are. Kindergarten, £2 ; middle 
school, lower division, £3 ; middle division, 
^3 1os.; upper division,^; upper school,^. 

Proceeding westward, we find a large High 
School for Girls at Clifton, founded in 1878 by 
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a limited liability company. The girls attend- i 
iiig it—and there are at present about one ! 
hundred and seventy of them—pay five guineas 
a term when, under twelve, six guineas from 
twelve to sixteen, and seven guineas above 
sixteen years of age. 

At Exeter there is a High School for Girls, 
attended by a hundred pupils. This school, 
which was founded in 1876, enjoys an en¬ 
dowment of about £300 a year. The fees for 
tuition are £'15 a year, and the charge for 
board—in the case of girls coming from a 
distance—is £40 to £50. 

Plymouth forms the headquarters of a High 
School for Girls, where there are no fewer 
than two hundred and thirty-five pupils. 
The nature of the fees may be judged of 
by the quotation of six guineas a terra for 
girls above sixteen, when their parents or 
guardians are shareholders in the limited 
liability company which owns the school, and 
a guinea more when they are not. Board is 
forty to fifty guineas, exclusive ot school fees. 

Scotland has always held a high place in 
matters connected with education, and at 
Edinburgh, in the Merchant Company’s 
Ladies’ Schools, we have educational estab¬ 
lishments of a thoroughgoing-class. These 
schools include the Edinburgh Ladies’ College 
and George Watson’s College for Ladies, the 
arrangements in both being precisely the same. 
The education, given includes all the branches 
usually taught in the principal institutions and 
boarding schools in the country for young 
ladies. It comprehends English, French, 
German, Latin, lectures 0:1 literature and 
science, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
algebra, mathematics, drawing, vocal music, 
pianoforte, drill, calisthenics, dancing, needle¬ 
work, cookery. The scholars are divided into 
three departments, elementary, junior, and 
senior, and the numbers in each class are 
strictly limited. The fees for the entire 
course are, for the elementary department, 

12s. Cd. a quarter; for the junior depart¬ 
ment, lower division, £\ 7s. 6d.; upper divi¬ 
sion, £2 ; senior department, £2 10s. ; ad¬ 
vanced, • Boarders are received by the 
ladies superintending both schools. 

At the old university town of St. Andrew’s 
there is a school for girls established in 1877 
by a limited liability company, and now num¬ 
bering about eighty pupils. A girl here 
above fifteen would pay eight guineas a term 
for tuition, and, should she be a boarder, 
thirty pounds additional for board. There is 
a scholarship of the value of £50 connected 
with this school, and falling to the lot of the 
schoolhouse girl who obtains the highest 
marks in the July examination. 

The capital of Ireland has a large school 
for girls, known as the “ Alexandra School.” 
This was established in Dublin in 1873 by the 
authorities of Alexandra College, an institu¬ 
tion at which girls over fifteen can obtain an 
advanced education. Alexandra School con¬ 
tains about one hundred and fifty pupils, all 
of whom are between the ages of ten and 
sixteen. The fees for the course are—for the 
senior school, £0 per session, or ^*3 10s. a 
term; for the junior school, £8 per session, 
or £3 a term. Board and lodging, is charged 
£45 for the school year. 

There are many schools in England of a 
denominational character. Of these we may 
mention, as specially connected with the 
Church of England, St. Anne’s School at 
Abbot s Bromley, where the standard of edu¬ 
cation aimed at is one that qualifies girls to 
become governesses or schoolmistresses, and 
where they are also trained for the homely 
duties of life, to become good accountants 
and good needlewomen, and first-rate domestic 
managers. Other schools of this class are— 
St. Michael’s School, at Bognor; the Epis¬ 
copal Middle School for Girls, at Exeter, now 
imparting instruction to about a hundred and 


ninety pupils; and at Leeds, the Paiish 
Church Middle School, where from a hundred 
and sixty to a hundred and seventy girls are 
taught. 

The Primitive Methodists have a Ladies’ 
College at Clapham, established by authority 
of the Conference. Here the fees for board 
and tuition are thirty-six guineas if the girl is 
under twelve, and thirty-nine guineas should 
she be over that age. Music, drawing, 
German, and Italian are extras. We may add 
that there are classes for girls in connection 
with the Wesleyan Methodist College at 
Belfast. The fees’for these classes are reduced 
in all cases where the pupils are sisters or 
daughters of Wesleyan Methodist ministers. 

At Bishop’s Stortford there is a Noncon¬ 
formist Girls’ School, established in 1871, by 
a limited company. 

Daughters of clergymen and girls whose 
fathers have been officers of the army and 
navy, have had several schools devoted to 
their special service. Clergymen’s daughters 
can go to Casterton, where there is a school, 
instituted in 1823, and now attended by about 
a hundred and twenty pupils. The object of its 
foundation was to cnableclergymen with limited 
incomes to give a suitable education to their 
children. The charge for board and a com¬ 
plete English and French education is only 
^18 a year. There are eight scholarships of 
£30 a year to be competed for, and seventy 
exhibitions of £j. 

Irish Clergymen’s daughters may obtain a 
suitable education at the Irish Clergy 
Daughters’ School, at Dublin. 

There is a school for the daughters of 
Independent Ministers only, at Gravesend— 
Milton Mount College. The fees and board 
arc from fifteen pounds a year to thirty-five 
pounds, the number of pupils at present being 
one hundred and fifty. 

In Queenswood School at Clapham Park, 
London, and in Trinity Hall, Southport, we 
have schools for the education of the daugh¬ 
ters of Wesleyan ministers. The former is 
attended by about sixty-two pupils, the latter 
by nearly as many. 

At Walthamstow there is a school, founded 
in 1S38, for the education of the daughters of 
missionaries. The number of pupils is at 
present about sixty. For those under twelve 
the amount paid for fees and board is fifteen 
guineas a year; for those above twelve—and 
girls can remain in the school till they are 
seventeen—the charge is twenty guineas. 

As to schools for the daughters of naval and 
military officers, we have the Royal School for 
Daughters of Officers in the Army founded at 
Bath, in 1864. Girls are admitted here from 
ten to eighteen years of age, by the votes of 
subscribers, by payment of £So a year, 
by purchased nominations of from ^200 
I to ,£400, according to age, or a pupil may 
be kept in the school in perpetuity for a pay¬ 
ment of .£1,500. A liberal education is 
given of the highest order. There are about 
seventy pupils attending this school. 

The Royal Naval Female School at Isle- 
worth was established in 1840, for educating 
the daughters of naval and marine officers. 
Girls are admitted by the votes of subscribers. 
A limited number of pupils are received at 
£50 a year. Granddaughters of naval and 
marine officers are also admitted at this 
figure, priority of admission being always 
given to daughters. 

We have now gone the round of perhaps 
the most conspicuous of “ Our Own Schools.” 
With few exceptions, it will have been seen, 
they are of recent origin. Our grandmothers 
had no such splendid opportunities of becom¬ 
ing well informed, and it is surely not too 
much to expect that, having such advantages 
within reach, we will make the best possible 
use of them. 


O u O 


WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XI. 

CYRIL WYNCH SPOILS A LIFE. 



B EAUTIF U L 
house on the 
borders of Lough 
Dramore, 
and a beau¬ 
tiful Spring 
mornin g, 
with the sun 
and the 
fleecy 
clouds 
m a k i n g 
beau tiful 
lights and 
shadows on 
the hills 
and on the 
clear waters 
of the lake, 
Kathleen Crof- 
ton’s home .was 
a fitting nest in 
its fairness for 
such a fair bird. 

On this shin¬ 
ing Spring 
morning eigh¬ 
teen months 
had passed since the Gilbanks and 
the Croftons had spent that merry 
Summer time, with its joyous expedi¬ 
tions and hairbreadth escapes, amongst, 
the Welsh mountains. A deep sorrow 
had fallen upon Kathleen since that 
happy holiday. She had lost the be¬ 
loved mother whose treatment of her had 
ever been so indulgent but so judicious, 
and although a year had gone by since 
Kathleen had become mistress of her 


father’s well-appointed home and large 
establishment, she was not yet reconciled 
to her undesirable grandeur and her 
heavy loss. 

Love for her mother, and her mother’s 
love for her, had, during her mother’s life¬ 
time, been sufficient to prevent there - 
being any very perceptible void in her 
heart, even after that parting on the 
first of October, when the Gilbanks had 
gone back to London, the Croftons re¬ 
turned to Ireland, and Cyril Wyncli had 
betaken himself to the glorious land of 
Italy to renew the study of the old 
masters, and from the genius-breathing 
air of that favoured country. But when 
Mrs. Crofton died her daughter soon 
began to find that memory was not 
enough to supply the place of living 
sympathy, that the remembered caresses 
and loving words of her mother 
were wholly insufficient to block out 
the all too vivid recollection of one 
who still breathed this world’s air with 
her. 


Unfortunately for Kathleen, at the time 
this chapter opens her acquaintance 
with Mr. Wyncli had been renewed and 
very much increased many months later 
than the Welsh experiences. Mrs. Gil- 
bank, having heard from Mr. Crofton 
that his daughter was very slow in re¬ 
covering health of mind or body 
after their bereavement, had instantly 
despatched a pressing invitation to her 
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to come to them for a few weeks* change 
of scene.’* 

“ Do come,” wrote Angela on a scrap 
of paper slipped into her mother’s letter. 
“ It will be so delicious to have you 
again. And what do you think? We 
met our old friend, the Welsh mountain 
artist, at the Royal Academy the other 
day, and he came up to us as if we were 
the most intimate companions he had in 
the world. He has called on us since, 
and he is handsomer than ever ; and he 
asked after our ‘ beautiful Irish friend.’ 
Impudent, wasn’t it? Oh, dear! 
mamma says she must shut up her 
letter, so good-bye. Do 
come. 

“ Your loving Angie.” 

“ P.S.—Dolly says it’s 
foolish to say ‘ Do come ; ’ 

I ought to tell you that 
she says you must come, 
she wants you so much.” 

And Kathleen wrote back 
by the next post— 

“ Dear Mrs. Gilbank,— 

Thank you so much; I’ll 
come. Not a month hence, 
you know, but just on the 
top of my letter. I’ll bring 
a big box and a soft shawl 
with me, so that you need 
not put yourself out about 
airing a bed. The box will 
well hold that nate little 
slip of a thing, Dolly, and 
I can have her bed. More 
by token by this suggestion 
your honour will see what 
a clever contriver I’ve been 
afther growin’ lately! 

‘‘Yours, in the iligant 
middle of a clothes muddle, 

“ Kath Crofton. 

“ P.S.—'Will I be afcher 
bringing the jaunting-car 
with me, or would you like 
a sucking-pig better? 

“ P.S.—It’s no good 
answering, because I’ll 
have started for London 
just two hours and twenty 
minutes before your letter 
could get here. And papa 
says there’s a warranty of 
non-delivery given out with 
all telegrams sent to these 
parts. 

“ P. S. — I’m clean 
bothered if I dinna think 
it’ll have to be the 
jaunting - car, for that 
last shawl has left no room 
for the pig, poor baste. I’ve rolled 
ivery whon aff me dhresses into bundles, 
and made Biddy jump on them, but it’s 
no good. Unless the pig, the crature, 
is made into pancakes it’ll niver get in. 

“ P.S.—Biddy says it would run nately 
behind if I tied a string to it. Well, 
we’ll see. 

“ P.S.—Last, but not least (in im¬ 
portance) please, dear Mrs. Gilbank, 
hand over this second page to the girlb; 
and believe me, with a heart full of love 
for you, 

“ Yours, with all loving respect, 

“ Kathleen.” 

“And the queerest mixture of a girl 
that ever lived,” said Mrs. Gilbank, 


dropping the letter with a laugh and a 
sigh. 

“ 1 wish that she really would bring 
the jaunting-car.” 

“My dear Angela!” exclaimed her 
mother, startled into looking quite aghast 
for the moment. 

Dorothy broke into her joyous, silvery 
laughter. “ If she did, Angie, it is to 
be hoped that she would also bring a 
stable, a groom, and provender for the 
horse.” 

“ Or perhaps she would bring the 
sucking-pig to draw it,” said Mrs. 
Gilbank, also laughing now. 


However, when Kathleen arrived, two 
days later, she had not got the jaunting- 
car with her to be drawn by either a 
pig or a horse, but she had brought the 
sucking-pig and two fat geese besides, 
although neither in her trunk nor tied by 
a string to run behind. 

She had brought something else be¬ 
sides with her, which Mrs. Gilbank was 
very sorry to see—a white, sad face, in 
spite of her nonsensical letter, and 
although the quiet little Islington house 
was often startled with the bursts of 
merriment, consequent on the occasional 
sallies of mischievous fun or wit that 
broke from the Irish girl almost uncon¬ 
sciously, her general mood was one of 


sorrowful lassitude, against which she 
seemed to fight in vain. 

Cyril Wynch was a frequent visitor at 
the pleasant, simple home of the Gil- 
banks, and he found Miss Crofton far 
more to his taste in her present subdued 
state, in spite of her loss of brilliancy, 
than in the sparkling vivacity and inno¬ 
cent hardihood, which he coolly stigma¬ 
tized as masculine, of her happy days 
in Wales. He made another finished 
sketch of her now, with her own free 
consent asked and given, as the pale, 
beautiful, broken-hearted water-nymph, 
slowly and reluctantly rising from her 
element to take away her 
false, but so beloved, lord’s 
life. 

The artist’s attentions 
were divided more evenly 
than ever between the two 
friends, or rather between 
the three, Angela’s share 
being rather the large!*, as 
being the safer recipient, 
so long as he was unde¬ 
cided as to whether he 
really intended to fall in 
love with either of her 
elders, and, if so, with 
which. 

Unhappily, Kathleen 
Crofton’s mind was not so 
calmly balanced in respect 
of love, and there was much 
in present circumstances to 
promote its growth. Cyril 
Wynch was naturally gifted 
with a gentle courteous¬ 
ness of behaviour towards 
women, unless, indeed, 
when their unexpected and 
extraordinary conduct 
startled him into brus- 
query. It was impossible 
for him to avoid showing 
tenderness in his manner 
towards a young grief- 
stricken girl, whose great, 
glorious eyes were per¬ 
petually filling with un¬ 
bidden tears. And the 
tenderness was taken for 
more than it was worth, 
that was all. Kathleen 
Crofton made such a com¬ 
mon mistake. But the 
mistake proved none the 
easier to bear because it 
was a common one. 

The time came for Kath¬ 
leen to return to Ireland. 
She was so much stronger 
and brighter, that there was no longer 
any cause for her to stay away from 
the many duties awaiting her at home. 
She wrote to tell her father when he might 
expect her, and then she ran up to the 
Gilbanks’ little guest-chamber which had 
been apportioned to her use, locked her¬ 
self in, and sat quite silent, quite mo¬ 
tionless for about an hour. A tap at 
the door banished the rapt look from 
her face, and with a smile once more 
curving her lips, and with a verse of a 
song ringing through the house, she 
ran downstairs to join in greeting Mr. 
Wynch. 

“Undine looks ‘ up to mischief’ to¬ 
day,” laughed the young man as he 



LADY JANE GREY. 

(By the REV. WILLIAM COWAN, B.A.) 

Three centuries ago she lived, in days 
Of storm, upheaval, conflict, and unrest, 

When, glorious as a sun, truth’s quenchless blaze 

Burned high o’er England’s shires from east to west— 
A little while she wore a splendid crown ; 

But that was not the object of her love, 

And joyfully she laid the bauble down, 

For hers was fairer diadem above. 

Within the quiet rural bower she loved 

To sit, and muse o’er Plato’s matchless page, 

Or on the volume which she more approved— 

The Book divine, man’s priceless heritage— 

Thence she drew comfort, there she found a Friend, 

True through life’s changes to the dreadful end. 
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shook hands with her. “ I must be on 
my guard. What is it makes you so 
wonderfully bright, Miss Ireland, if I 
may venture to ask ? ” 

“ Your coming, I should think,” said 
Angela, with a want of wisdom that 
belongs sometimes to fifteen years of 
age. “ She was looking doleful enough 
a while ago, over a letter she was 
writing.” 

Kathleen’s cheeks flushed hotly as 
she replied with quick emphasis, and 
meeting Cyril Wynch’s eyes with a full 
gaze from her own. “ Don’t flatter 
yourself with the notion of such a com¬ 
pliment, I pray you. I have been think¬ 
ing of my country, of my beloved green 
jewel of the world, to which I return 
three days hence. It is well I should 
look glad.” 

While she spoke, Angela had an¬ 
swered a call from her mother from 
upstairs, and the two were alone. 

The artist looked at the proud beau¬ 
tiful girl, and a sudden longing came to 
him to soften the defiance in her eyes, 
to make her spirit yield to him as once 
he had made her bodily strength sub¬ 
mit to his. Had he been able to see 
into her heart he would not have been so 
cruel, but he only saw before him the 
most independent and exquisite speci¬ 
men of womanhood with which he had 
yet come in contact, and the only one 
he had ever met that appeared to utterly 
defy his many attractions to make any 
impression upon her ? There was a 
pause of a few moments when she 
ceased speaking, then, obeying the im¬ 
pulse which he felt to be almost uncon¬ 
trollable, he suddenly bent towards her 
and said in low tones— 

“ And would you rob me altogether of 
the glad belief that you were pleased to 
see me ? ” 

What answer he had expected to his 
unexpected question, he could not have 
told, himself. He did not even know 
what he wished it to be. But the 
answer he did receive startled him very 
greatly. 

The defiance died out of the girl’s 
eyes and attitude, as though in instan¬ 
taneous answer to the touch of a magic 
wand. The colour rushed in a flood into 
her cheeks, and in tones that rivalled 
Dorothy’s for softness she murmured— 

“ I would rob you of nothing that you 
cared to have.” 

Whatever her words might say, it 
seemed, nevertheless, at that moment, 
that she must, even then, have robbed 
him of something, for the rich colour 
deepening in her cheeks appeared almost 
as though it had been stolen from his, 
which had grown pale as death. Cyril 
Wynch was certainly somewhat vain of 
his personal attractions and of his talents, 
but he was much more proud of his 
high character for honour and upright 
dealing. Amongst his friends, from boy¬ 
hood upwards, he went by the name of 
Bayard, and he had clung with pardon¬ 
able pride to the knowledge that he did 
not ill-deserve to be called after the 
noble knight, who, in dark days of base¬ 
ness and treachery, lived without fear and 
without reproach. 

He would have little right to the title 
for the future. Yesterday he had more 


than half drawn from Dorothy Gilbank 
a confession of the love which he had 
already guessed that he possessed, and 
for which he began to feel an assured 

yearning, and now!-Now he had 

extorted more than a half confession of 
love from this proud, strong nature, only 
to humble it by rejection. 

To do him justice it must be admitted 
that at that moment Mr. Wynch felt 
very wretched. He experienced no base 
elation at having won the first, best love 
of two noble, earnest-hearted girls. But 
he was secretly conscious that he had not 
only within five minutes lost right to the 
title of one “without reproach,” but he 
had lost right to the title of one “without 
fear,” also. As he stood before that bend¬ 
ing, blushing Kathleen Crofton, he felt 
very much afraid of her. Afraid, very 
much afraid to take her, and exceedingly 
afraid to leave her. And every instant 
of fear taught him more fully how im¬ 
possible it would be for him really to 
wish to have her for his wife. All her 
beauty, all her grace and brilliancy were 
as nothing to him in that respect, when 
weighed in the balance against her want 
of the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit. Few men, perhaps not two in the 
whole world worthy of the name, would 
care to marry a woman of whom they im¬ 
agined that they would have to stand in 
awe. Certainly, Cyril Wynch was not one 
of the few. But how was he to escape 
from the present dilemma which he had 
so inexcusably brought upon himself? 
Something he must say or do ! 

He felt like a man who in a spirit of 
foolhardiness has walked on and on 
up to the edge of a crevasse, and dis¬ 
covers at the final moment that he has 
planted his last step on a slippery slope 
from which there is no retreat. He 
chose the path himself, and he must 
take the death in which it ends. 

Kathleen Crofton was standing before 
him, with the dark lashes sweeping her 
rose-flushed cheeks, in her turn waiting 
for an answer. He stretched his hand 
towards her—she was very beautiful. 
He drew it back—she was at least as 
uncertain as the fabled watersprite. A 
few incoherent sentences, a few stam¬ 
mered words, and then Kathleen slowly 
raised her eyes filled with a new, strange 
look of mingled fear and surprise. Steps 
were heard outside, and as she sprang 
quickly away to the window Mrs. Gilbank 
and both her daughters entered the 
room. 

Ten minutes later Kathleen awoke as 
though from a dream, in which she had 
heard Mr. Wynch telling them that he 
was leaving London that night on a few 
weeks’ visit to his father. She, in com¬ 
mon with the others, had shaken hands 
with him and bid him good-bye, and he 
was gone. Three days later she returned 
to Ireland without seeing him again. 

(To be continued .) 



SUNDAY SCHOOL TREATS. 



HO that 
has had 
anything 
to do with 
the man¬ 
agement 
of Sunday schools 
cannot recall some 
protracted teach¬ 
ers’ meeting con¬ 
vened at the be¬ 
ginning of summer 
to discuss the 
plans for the chil¬ 
dren' s summer 
treat ? First there 
is generally a warm 
discussion as to 
whether they shall 
have a treat in the 
summer at all, or whether an entertainment in 
the winter would not be better; but when every¬ 
one else is thinking of their approaching holi¬ 
days it seems hard that the poor little children, 
particularly those in the back slums of our 
large towns, should not have one day’s enjoy¬ 
ment of the fresh, pure country air. 

We think a change of air once a year to the 
country or seaside almost a necessity to the 
children of the higher classes, but hundreds 
of poor little creatures, cooped up all the 
year round in close rooms and narrow alleys, 
would never have a change of air, nor see the 
fields and lanes of the country at all, but for 
the annual excursions which have now become 
so general in all Sunday and ragged schools. 

For children living in the country, who have 
plenty of fresh air all the year round, and a 
far larger share of healthy play than falls to 
the lot of the little ones in towns, there is 
much to be said in favour of winter treats 
instead of summer excursions. Being held in 
the schoolroom, there is not the fear that a 
storm of rain will damp the children’s spirits 
and spoil their best clothing, and the anxious 
and responsible teachers are not kept in a 
constant panic by rumours that a boy has 
fallen into the river, or a girl is lost in the 
wood ; and last, but by no means least, it is 
considerably less expensive. But, on the other 
hand, a very strong argument for the excur¬ 
sions in the summer is that they afford a great, 
often the only, opportunity for a teacher to 
become on a friendly footing with the scholars. 
The lower classes of scholars are too apt to 
look upon their teachers, either secular or 
religious, as their natural enemies, only one 
grade less obnoxious than the policeman, and 
these holidays give us an opportunity of 
showing them, by entering heartily into their 
happiness, that we are their friends as well as 
their teachers; and, indeed, that religion, of 
which we are in their eyes the representatives, 
makes us better able to sympathise with others 
in everything, their enjoyments as well as 
their troubles. 


In most schools the discussion ends in favour 
of the summer holiday, and if this conclusion 
is come to, the next question to be decided is, 
“ Where shall we go to ? ” the details and 
minor arrangements being usually left to a 
select committee. 

It has been said that if Rome had been 
built by a committee it never would have be¬ 
come the mistress of tire world, and happy the 
school which has one competent person who 
will undertake all the arrangements and so 
dispense with the endless discussions of a 
committee meeting. 

But to return to the question of a desirable 
spot for the excursion. This is generally a 
very knotty point, and a unanimous verdict 
in favour of any one place is as difficult to 
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arrive at as though it were left to the decision 
of twelve stubborn jurymen. One timorous 
person puts his veto upon a place, perfect in 
other respects, because it is too near the 
river, and children seem to make a point of 
getting drowned if within a mile of water. 
Another has a ghastly tale to tell of youthful 
scholars decoyed away by gipsies, when it is 
proposed to pitch their camp for the occasion 
in a wood. 

In choosing a suitable place the dis¬ 
tance should always be considered, as the 
cost of conveyance is a serious matter to a 
poor school. Except in large towns, it is sel¬ 
dom necessary to travel far ; the convenience 
of the place is the chief thing to be con¬ 
sidered in the selection, for beauty and scenery 
are not so much the attraction to the children 
as the novelty of a picnic out of doors and 
of having a whole day with nothing to do 
but play. Nothing can be better than a 
large field, particularly if it contains a few 
trees, to which swings can be attached; for 
though, in a limited space like a field it is 
necessary to provide more amusements, the 
extra .trouble, is more than compensated for by 
the comfort of knowing that all the children 
are safely under your eye, and not gettinginto 
any of the mischief which children are so 
expert in finding out. Failing a regular field, 
we must put up with a common, or wood, or 
any private park which is open for parties. 

One important consideration which must 
not be overlooked is the chance of ob¬ 
taining shelter in case of rain. No one 
who has not suffered it can fully sym¬ 
pathise with the despair a teacher feels who 
las no means of sheltering the children, 
on seeing them huddled together during a 
heavy storm, like a flock of sheep, and 
looking every minute more wet through and 
miserable. One experience of this kind is ! 
generally quite enough to prevent its recur¬ 
rence. It is most important that the super¬ 
intendent, or some other competent person, 
should visit the place first to ascertain that 
there is a barn or room that can be used 
if required. If there is no such accommo¬ 
dation to be had, the best plan is to hire one 
or more large tents, the comfort of which 
will be found quite worth the outlay, and as 
the owner will always send men to put up and 
remove them, they are no trouble. 

In the country, when a field can be had for 
the purpose close at hand, the greatest diffi¬ 
culty of these summer treats, that of conveying 
the children to their destination, is avoided, 
an advantage which country teachers cannot 
too highly appreciate. Comparatively few 
schools, however, are so fortunate; but there 
are contractors to be found in nearly all towns 
who will provide covered vans at a moderate 
cost, and most of the railway companies make i 
special arrangements to convey schools at less | 
than half price, so that the travelling expenses 
need not be so large as is generally imagined. 1 
The trouble and anxiety is a much more serious • 
consideration, though if the teachers will all I 
come forward to do their part even that is a 
very trifling matter. 

It is generally arranged to meet at the 
schoolroom, when the children are divided 
into small parties, each party being assigned 
to the care of a teacher, who undertakes to 
see that they neither get into a wrong train 
nor are left behind altogether. This arrange¬ 
ment saves the superintendent a great deal of 
anxiety, and indeed, if going by train, is 
almost a sine qua non. 

And now, having reached our destination, 
how are we to amuse our young guests ? As 
usual, the boys are most troublesome to cater 
for; but we generally succeed in making them 
very-happy by providing some cricket-sets, a 
large ball for football (the goals have to be im¬ 
provised on the spot), some bats for rounders, 
and any other games after which boy-nature 


is supposed to hanker. The number of each 
provided depends, of course, upon the size of 
the school. 

In addition, we generally organise some 
jumping and running-matches, and other 
athletic sports. The prizes need not be at all 
valuable. We give simply a rosette of ribbon, 
which makes the winner proud and happy for 
the rest of the day, and is a most trifling 
expense to the school. 

For the girls we take balls and a quan¬ 
tity of rope, to be cut up into swings and 
skipping-ropes, both single and long ones; 
but they are much more easily entertained than 
the boys, and are usually quite content with 
different games which do not require any 
materials providing. Here comes in a splendid 
opportunity for a teacher who is fond of any 
kind of natural history to persuade those who 
are tired of games to notice the different 
flowers and birds and insects around them, 
explaining a little about each. It will be 
found that some of the girls will think little 
walks with their teacher a delightful change 
after a surfeit of games. 

By the time the children have played for a 
j couple of hours they will probably begin to get 
| hungry. In most schools who go for the 
whole day no dinner is provided, but the 
children are expected to take their own ; 
generally, however, their provisions are eaten, 
if not before their arrival, at least very shortly 
after it; so that when the proper dinner hour 
arrives they are very hungry and have nothing 
left to eat. In anticipation of this, it is cus¬ 
tomary to give each child in the middle of the 
day, either a large biscuit and cheese, or a 
thick slice of bread and butter, on the 
strength of which they can go till tea-time, 
which is generally about four o’clock. This 
meal, being the only one, is an important 
feature of the day ; and the arrangements for 
it, unless it is contracted for, generally fall 
into the hands of one of the lady teachers. 

When practicable, it is very much less 
trouble to put the whole thing into the hands 
of a contractor, who will provide a good tea, 
with crockery, tables, and seats, for about 
sixpence a head ; some of the large contractors 
do it for less. In consideration of the great 
saving of trouble and the little extra expense, 
this plan is much to be recommended. 

For the assistance of those who are out of 
reach of these advantages, and compelled to 
manage the commissariat themselves, I will 
give a list of the average quantities supplied 
for 50 children: 

Tea, 1 lb.; milk, five pints; sugar 4II).; bread, 
four quarterns ; cake, zolb.; butter, 2lb. 

If the children have not left home till after 
their dinner rather less than these quantities 
of bread and cake will be sufficient; but when 
they have been playing all day, with only such 
dinner as they take with them, their appetites 
become sharpened to a marvellous extent, and 
this supply will not be found at all too large. 

The best time for treats has not been men¬ 
tioned, but no rule can be given for it, as it 
must depend upon the convenience of the 
teachers, their presence in good numbers 
being of the first importance. Generally 
speaking, July is the favourite month, because 
as far as we can judge at all in our variable 
climate we expect more settled weather then 
than earlier in the year; there is also the 
advantage that the hay harvest being over, 
there is less difficulty in obtaining the use of 1 
a field. 



VARIETIES. 

Woman’s Position.— Man, in the affairs 
of life, is a substantive ; woman the adjective 
to agree with it. She has no fixed destiny 
but the blessed one of being a helper. Her 
education then must be a continual training of 
The first pair of silk stockings made in 
England were knitted by a Mrs. Montague, 
and given to Queen Elizabeth, who never 
afterwards wore cloth hose. 

Buried Towns. 

1. I wish you could stop, Esther, and take 
my letter also to the post. 

2. It turned so bright once this afternoon. 

3. Fancy your not liking it, Ludovic, and a 
harp is my favourite musical instrument. 

4. How ever can nests be built so high 
without falling ? 

5. She actually ate that melon. Don’t yen 
think it was very wrong of her ? 

6. She was sent to bed for daring to be so 
rude. 

We read in old records that the custom of 
giving rings at weddings was a common 
practice. One Edward Kelly, a “famous 
philosopher” in Queen Elizabeth’s days, gave 
away, at the marriage of one of his maid 
servants, gold wire rings (or rings twisted with, 
three gold wires), to the amazing sum of 
^4,000, showing not only the riches of the 
philosopher, but the value in which maid 
servants were then held. 

Cant. —Dr. Johnson’s definition is the 
best:—“A particular form of speaking 
peculiar to some certain class or body of men.” 
He says the word is most probably derived 
from cantus , referring to the sing-song or 
whining tone of voice used by beggars. The 
verb and participle are also used, as when we 
say, “ A canting hypocrite,” meaning one 
who, without real goodness, uses many.pious 
phrases. But, there are other kinds of car.t 
quite as frequent. Dryden speaks of astro ¬ 
logers “abusing the credulity of the world 
with their cant.” Artists and art-critics.have 
their peculiar modes of speaking, not always 
in'harmony with taste and common sense. So 
have musicians. Of all forms of cant there 
is none more offensive than what is too 
common among sceptics and the enemies of 
true religion. 

Charades. 

1. My first is a part of the human body. 

My second is a hard substance. 

My whole is a useful piece of furniture. 

2. My first denotes equality- 

My second something we are all sorry'to 
see. 

My whole is one of the feathered tribe. 

3. My first is a sound. 

My second is something good to e.at. 

My whole the name of a town. 

4. My first is part of an American plant 

used for food. 

My second a portion of the inside of a 
house. 

My whole we find in fields. 

5. My first is a disagreeable thing to take. 
My second is a period of human life. 

My -whole denotes spoliation. 

A Country Visitor. —Some time since a 
ludicrous circumstance occurred at the British 
Museum. There is, it seems, in the Ash- 
mole Museum, at Oxford, a skull said to be 
that of Oliver Cromwell. A visitor at the 
British Museum, after having seen the curio¬ 
sities that were there shown to him, inquired 
of the assistant, “Pray, sir, have you a skull 
of Oliver Cromwell in this house?” To 
which the assistant answered, “No, sir,” 

“ Well,” said the stranger, “I wonder at that, 
as thev have one at the ""^le Museum, at 
Oxford.” 
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MSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES. 

I. No charge is made Jor answering questions. 

II. All correspondents to give initials or pseu¬ 
donym. 

III. The Editor reserves the right of declining to 
reply to any of the questions. 

IV. No di/ect answers can be sent by the Editor 
through the post. 

V. All questions must be brief clearly worded , 
and addressed to the Editor of The Girl’s Own 
; Paper, 56, Pates nosier-row, London, E.C. 
pT. No addresses of finis, tradesmen, or any other 
matter of the nature of an advertisement will be 
inserted. 


DRESS. 

M. Gilchrist Walker.— Yes. Your question has 
> been answered more than once. 

Mora.—S ee answer to “Marian” in No. 6 of this 
t paper. 

A Constant Reader. (No. 1 .)—The bride’s bonnet 
should match her dress. The bridesmaids may 
wear short costumes of white or coloured cash¬ 
mere. 

C. E. S. D.—We should fear your spoiling the articles 
you wish to dye. If they be good they are worth 
sending to a good dyer. 

Constance. —Make your dress of white serge or 
cashmere. 

April and May. —The caps are made of tulle 
or muslin, with full crowns, and as simply as 
possible. 

Deux Sceurs. —Cut both the dresses short, having 
taken oft the deep flounces ; trim them with black- 
velveteen bands, and replace the puffings with one 
of velveteen added. Trim the bodice with cuffs, 
plastron, and bands of velveteen ; and if you think 
you need them, add velveteen scarfs to the skirt 
of each dress. 

Pearl. —The marone, not the blue, is the most suit¬ 
able for your dress. 

Snowdrop. —No, the feathers in your hat should be 
brown, or a brown with blue mixed in for bows. 

Bonn. —1. We fear you must have your white silk 
.cleaned. 2. Black lace sleeves arc used for dinner 
and evening dress. 3. Do you wish us to say 
“ yes ” to your question about your writing ? 

Winnie and Aroi.e. —In order to alter the shapes of 
straw and felt hats they must be re-blocked, which 
cannot be done at home. A weak solution of gum 
arabic will clean and stiffen black straw. 

Annie. —You could not turn a jacket bodice into a 
princess dress, so far as we can sec. The fashion¬ 
able colour to trim dark green will be light blue 
this season. 

Katie. —You can rlye white kid with coffee, or with 
the ordinary liquid dyes. See answer to “ Winnie ” 
about your hat. 

COOKERY. 

A. P.—For making scones take 2lbs. of flour, joz. of 
bi-carbonate of soda, -joz. of salt, and about one 
pint of butter-milk. Mix to the consistency of 
dough, roll out about ^ an inch thick, and cut into 
any shape 3-ou please; then bake on a griddle over a 
clear fire for ten or fifteen minutes, turning so as to 
brown both sides. You might bake them on a hot 
plate or ironing-stove. 

ART. 

A Constant Reader. —Perhaps you might obtain 
the information you require at an artists’ colour- 
man’s. 

A Constant Reader. (No. 2.)—An article on paint¬ 
ing in various ways will appear shortly. The next 
time you write choose a less hackneyed signature. 

Wild Swan. —Try “ bookbinders’ varnish” for your 
boxwood paper knife, Some instructions will be 
given on painting on satin in a future number. 

Paint.—Bv this time you will have begun oil paint¬ 
ing, judging from the date of your letter. 

Eleanora.—T he black enamel paint of any artists’ 
colotirman. 

M. H.—We can only offer suggestions for employ¬ 
ment, we do not act as agents for obtaining it, nor 
do we give addresses. 

WORK. 

Bina. —You will find a very fine serge a nice material 
for vour crewel work, but a fine twilled flannel is 
not difficult to work upon. 

LittleJMite. —Consult “My Work Basket ” for an 
idea for your bazaar work. We should advise your 
endeavouring to improve yourself forthwith in 
plain and fancy needlework, as a girl is much to 
be pitied who is ignorant of these things. 

Kitten. —Your correction was quite unnecessary; as 
you had not seen the question you should not 
judge of the answer. The inquirer had crewels 
quite as fine as you have enclosed to us, but wanted 
a finer kind for use on the new batiste de sole. 
Several correspondents have been equally anxious 
to correct us. 

Knitter. —You might have to wait two months for 
an answer, as you are only one correspondent 
out of hundreds. ‘ You do not say for what article 


for a baby you require a pattern. All kinds can be 
had at any fancy-work shop. 2. We do not give 
addresses nor prices; if you want any particular 
sort of pen } r ou should inquire for it at a stationer’s. 

miscellaneous. 

Avril. —Many thanks for the verses. We cannot 
publish or criticise them. 

Aldu and Emily. —There arc many little books giving 
all necessary instructions on the subject you 
mention. If you can procure no help from friends, 
you may find one of these sufficient. 

Cissy Mitchel. —AVe have given our advice on the 
subject of warts already. 

Nellie. —The best cure for cold feet is to take good 
exercise, such as skipping with a rope, and to 
wear woollen stockings. Of course, your face and 
nose will be red if your feet be cold. The blood 
must go somewhere. Going into a warm room, out 
of a cold atmosphere, especially if you sit close to 
the fire, will heat the outer skin, while the flesh is 
cold inside, and do you harm. Were you to put 
your feet to the fire when cold you would probably 
get chilblains. 

Ada. —If 3 r ou tread the heels of your boots on one 
side, you had better have little brass or steel tips 
put on the heels, and try to plant your feet straight 
on the ground. 

Susie. —AVe are unable to assist you in procuring 
employment, and regret to send you an unsatis¬ 
factory answer, but perhaps you might be advised 
if you applied to the “ Society for the Employment 
of Women,” at 22, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
AV. 

Thistledown. —You do not specify to which lyirning 
of St. Paul’s cathedral you refer. The history of 
the church is as follows St. Paul's was built by 
Ethelbcrt, in whose reign, and by whose desire, 
Christianity was replanted in England, through the 
instrumentality of St. Augustin, who was sent over 
by Gregory the Great. In 1087 it was burnt; 
1.144 was struck by lightning; in 1561 it was 
burnt again (through the negligence of a plumber), 
and the roof destro\-ed; and in the great fire of 
London in 1666, it was completely consumed. In 
1C75 Sir Christopher AVren began to rebuild it, and 
in 1711 it was completed as it now stands. 

Isabel. —AVe know nothing of the absurd stipulation 
respecting the reception of a child into the orphan 
school at Clifton. You had better apply direct to 
the Institution. 

Lillian and Mabel and Florie Clifton. —AVe are 
surprised that rosemary has done no good in pro¬ 
moting the growth of your hair. The recipe for 
Professor Eramus AVilson’s hair lotion can be made 
up for a trifle. Try “ Vaseline,” it is a preparation 
made from petroleum, but without any unpleasant 
smell. Crimping hair is, of course, injurious. 
Florie’s hair is fair, not red. 

Carmen Lee. —For making your hair grow, see our 
reply to “Lillian and Mabel.” You might use 
“ Vaseline ” to your eyebrows, but leave your eye¬ 
lashes alone. Read article on the hair by Medicus 
in a recent number. 

Zil. —AVe cannot give you any recipe for destroying 
a* nerve in a tooth. It is not at all to be recom¬ 
mended, as you will certainly lose one so treated 
sooner or later. Nature will make efforts to get 
rid of a dead tooth, and you will suffer much from 
inflammation in the gum while it is gradually 
loosening. 

Elaine and May. —1. You may wash your face in 
tepid, not hot, water in cold weather. In the 
summer it is not necessary to warm the water. 
2.. AVe cannot give you a recipe for “ making” you 
fair, nor “making” your neck nice and white. 
Nature alone bestows that. Consult your doctor 
with reference to your bad digestion. 3. You can 
buy a little powdered orris root, or any other scent, 
at a chemist’s for your sachets. 

Kitty. —Home-made wines are wholesome, rhu¬ 
barb wine especially so; but to certain habits of 
body various excellent drinks and edibles arc 
unsuited. Of any personal peculiarities which may 
exist in members of the same family your doctor 
will be the best judge. 

Liz.—You need not give your real name. Your 
writing is well formed and firm, but is spoilt by 
being sloped the wrong way. 

Julia Etheridge and Holly.— AA’e do not give ad¬ 
dresses. Apply to some bookseller. It is by no 
means necessary to keep your veil down when in 
church, nor to wear one at all. AVe have answered 
the question about the hands many times. 

A Lover of Music, LiLV,and Stumpy. —The changes 
in the atmosphere affect the throat in persons 
more or less delicate and sensitive to external 
impressions. If you have ever had scarlet fever 
your throat will be troublesome, and you may need 
an astringent gargle. 

Blanchette had better consult a doctor, and so 
should “ Lily.” 

Fichie. —1. AVe never heard of human eyes turning 
colour. The appearance of the iris changes in old 
age. 2. AVe have given a recipe for toffee twice or 
thrice. 

Snowdrop. —AVe advise 3 r ou to watch for opportu- 
nitie.kfor being obliging and useful to the school¬ 
fellow whose esoccial regard and affection you 
wish to win. Do not hang about and follow 
her. Probabty it is to this that you owe her en¬ 
deavour to avoid you. Young girls are often very 


teazing to older ones, whoso affections they desire 
to win. 

Olla Podrida. —Yes, orange and lemon seeds will 
produce plants, but will take some time to grow. 
They do not require a great quantity of water. 
Yes. A propos of canaries, get a little shilling 
manual. 

Clara. —r. In reference to the proper arm to take 
in walking with a gentleman, all depends on which 
is the inside or outside of the path or pavement. 
It is not etiquette for a man to take the inside, 
whether he gives an arm or not. He must change 
sides whenever he finds the lady on the outside. 
In entering any place of assembly, or going in to 
dinner or supper, it is for the gentleman to offer 
bis arm; not for you to take it. So, the selec¬ 
tion does not rest with you. 2. The third finger of 
the right hand is the popularly recognised one for 
an engagement ring. 

Pluto and Pan —If you place a scent sachet in ycur 
desk it will scent your notepaper. But scented 
letters sent to editors’ offices are often thrown un¬ 
read into the waste paper basket. 

Mabel M. C. —AVe are quite unable to tell you 
whether you will succeed in obtaining work to" do 
in shorthand writing. You may possibly obtain 
it at some office, returning home in the evening. 
This mode of writing is principally used for making 
notes from dictation. AVe do not see how \<ou could 
turn it to account at home. As a reporter for some 
newspaper it would be requisite, and thcn3’ou could 
copy it in ordinary writing at home. . AVe are 
unable to advise you as to anything 3’6u could do at 
home. 

Thyatira is recommended to study the “ Handbook 
of the English Tongue” by Angus, published by 
the Religious Tract Societ3’, 56, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. Your writing is not sufficiently firm. It has 
a tumble-down spidery appearance. 

Novice. —You can easily obtain a little book on the 
subject of bcc-keeping through your bookseller. 

Gertrude Fryer will find directions given to 
another correspondent in reply to the same 
question. 

Eagle. —As a general rule, the names of French towns 
ought to be pronounced according to the French 
pronunciation. But there are some few exceptions, 
Paris and Calais, L3*ons and Versailles being 
amongst them; the former two are always Angli¬ 
cized, the pronunciation of the latter two optional. 
Calais having belonged to us, we have never 
dropped its English name. 

Attentive Reader. —The amount of pocket money 
suitable for a little girl of twelve years old depends 
on the circumstances of her parents, and of course 
should be decided by them alone. 

Geraldine. —Foment your car with a hot camomile 
and poppy-head decoction, or apply a roasted 
onion enclosed in muslin. Perhaps the application 
of hot salt in a flannel bag might be sufficient, and 
give less trouble. Sometimes relief is obtained for 
earache, by placing a little cotton wool just 
inside the ear previously dipped in warm olive oil. 
But do not forget to take it out. A decayed tooth 
is sometimes the origin of earache but it usually 
arises from sitting in a draught. Should there be 
any discharge from the ear, consult a doctor with¬ 
out loss of time. 

A Poke Bonnet. —1. If 3-ou have made the tear of 
the town, and inquired at all the second-hand 
bookshops and stalls in vain for a purchaser of 
your old school-books, we can only advise you to 
present them to any poor people who may accept 
them thankfully for the use of their children. 
2. “In maiden meditation, fancy free” is by- 
Shakespeare. 

Lottie.—Y our handwriting is very fair ns a founda¬ 
tion for a running hand when older. Continue to 
write copies ; hut at the same time select some free, 
legible, yet lad3'like hand that may take your 
fancy, and copy that until you can write it without 
having the pattern before you. 

Fruda. —Your quotation is from Burns. 

N. B. M. (1.) is thanked for her letter respecting the 
use of the common petroleum lamp oil lor making 
hair grow on a bald place and strengthening it 
when weak. It would be more agreeable, and less 
dangerous, to use it in theform of “Vaseline,” 
which is greatly approved and adopted by the 
whole medical faculty, not for the hair alone, but 
for the skin. 2. Your handwriting is firm and 
characteristic, and has the great advantage of 
being very legible, but it is so upright that it runs 
ver3 T near the point of being “written backwards ” 
—which is considered vulgar in polite society. 

Little JMite. —Y r ou should not feed your dog with 
meat at all, and had better give if; up at once. 
“ AVon’t ” is not the word to apply to a pupp3 r , for, 
if properly managed, dogs will eat anything. 
Sopped bread and milk is good for it. 

Musa. —1. The Paul Mendelssohn Barflioldy about 
whom 3*ou inquire was, we believe, the second son 
of the composer. He was a practical chemist, and 
engaged in a large firm in the manufacture of 
colouring materials, and, we think, died <1 con¬ 
sumption when lie was 39 years of age. AVe know 
nothing of his character. 2. So far as we know he 
is alive. 

A Subscriber. —There is a sanatorium at AVcymouth, 
to which 3x111 ought to write, and also to the East 
London Hospital for Children, Ratcliff-cross, Lon¬ 
don, E. The latter is free. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WITHIN SCHOOL WALLS. 

he next day 
all was con¬ 
fusion at 
Westvi lie 
Ladies’ 
College. 
From the 
first peep of 
dawn the 
se rvants 
were up, 
preparing 
early break¬ 
fasts, cord¬ 
ing boxes, 
and carry¬ 
ing them 
downstairs into the hall. There was a 
sound of talking and laughing in all the 
bed-rooms, the usual restraint was set 
aside, and on breaking-up day no laws 
of strict silence were enforced. 

Mrs. Woodhouse, the lady principal 
of the school — a tall grand looking 
woman, with a resolute, handsome face, 
keen black eyes, and a manner that 
seemed formed to rule, to influence, 
and to educate—went about among her 
young charges, giving them directions 
about their travelling, adding little bits of 
advice, littlewords of kindness, and many 
messages for their dear ones at home. 

She always sent the girls away from 
Westville College with smiles on their 
faces, and words of regret at parting 
on their lips, for they all liked Mrs. 
Woodhouse, and, from the best scholar 
there, to the greatest dunce, were ready 
to confess, whatever might be their own 
faults, the principal was always in the 
right. 

She had been a governess in her early 
youth, then had married the man she 
loved, and enjoyed a bright, brief space 
of happiness. But when her husband 
died, leaving her almost as poor as she 
was before marriage, she resumed teach¬ 
ing again, and after much striving, and 
battling down many difficulties, at last 
found herself the head of a flourishing 
school. 

It was Mrs. Woodhouse’s lot on this 
day to take the Indian girls—the Jessops 
—to their aunt in the North of England, 
for they were as timid, and nearly as 
ignorant, as babes about railway travel¬ 
ling. 

Their father, an officer in India, had 
sent them to England to be edu¬ 
cated, and the poor pale-faced girls, 
with their great staring eyes, seemed to 
be always looking round with amaze¬ 
ment, at seeing everything so different 
from what they had been accustomed in 
their little world in the East. 

“ Come, girls, you must make a good 
breakfast, for we have many miles to 
travel to-day, and shall need all our 
energies,” said Mrs. Woodhouse, 
cheerily, as she took her place behind 
the tea-pot, at the head of the table. 

“ I am glad you will be with us some 
part of your journey, Nesta. You 
won’t mind travelling alone the rest of 
the way, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Woodhouse, I don’t 
mind the train in the least; and either 


papa or Ralph or Fred will be sure to 
meet me at the railway station.” 

“ How is your mamma now ? ” 

“ Very delicate. She is always rather 
an invalid.” 

“ So I understand, and I am sorry to 
hear it. It must be a trial to be laid 
aside, just when her blooming young 
family is around her claiming her 
attention. Is your sister Olive to be 
married this summer ?” 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Woodhouse. 
She has not told me,” replied Nesta, 
smiling ancl blushing brightly. 

“Well, she must let me know in 
due time, that I may send her my 
usual present to my old pupils—a 
family Bible. Let me see. I have 
sent three away already this year, 
and, in all, quite a dozen ! I know of 
no better gift to a young bride. If she 
makes the teaching of that book her 
rule of life, she will steer clear of the 
quicksands and shallows, but if she does 
not , one shudders to think of the result. 
God, in His grace, keep you, dear 
children, from such a fate!” 

Mrs. Woodhouse spoke so earnestly, 
so feelingly, that all the girls seemed 
touched, none of them attempted to 
reply, and, for a minute, they ate their 
bread-and-butter and drank their tea in 
silence. 

“ We must not linger too long over 
our breakfast,” said Mrs. Woodhouse, 
presently. “ Have you much to do, 
Nesta ? ” 

“Only to tie up my sandwiches and 
put on my hat.” 

“That will not take you long, I hope. 
There is the cab driving to the gate, and 
in ten minutes the train starts.” 

Nesta found time to give Cora Forest 
a passionate embrace, and exclaim, in 
her impulsive way— 

“ Good-bye, a thousand times, my pet ! 

I shan’t forget my promise, and }'ou will 
hear from me in a day or two.” 

Cora shook her head a little sadly. She 
could not see hope in the rose-tinted 
light in which Nesta Burges beheld it. 
Indeed, there were many reasons why 
she should be disappointed in the present 
case, and why her visit to Marleigh 
Grange should not take place. 

Mrs. Burges, in her delicate state of 
health, might justly hesitate to receive a 
stranger into her family, and even were 
that obstacle removed, Cora’s father 
might object to her going. So she 
promptly and resolutely set all hope 
aside, and determined to think no more 
of the subject than she could help. 

It was rather dreaiy work watching 
the cabs drive away one after another, 
with their burdens of girls, boxes, and 
portmanteaus, rather trying to listen ter 
words of sympathy, pity and condolence 
as each of her schoolfellows consider¬ 
ately checked her wild raptures for a 
moment to say “ Good-bye ” to Cora. 

Nellie Simpson was the last to leave. 
She was a curly-haired little girl, the 
youngest pupil in the school, an affec¬ 
tionate child, who nearly upset Cora’s 
forced stoicism altogether by clinging 
round her neck, showering kisses on her 
cheeks and hands from her rosebud lips, 
and exclaiming, with tearful eyes— 

“Dear, dear Cora! It’s breaking my 


heart to leave you all alone here by your¬ 
self! ” 

Miss Winifred was to take Nellie to 
the railway-station to place her in the 
charge of her father, who would be 
travelling in the same train, en route 
from London to his home, and who pro¬ 
mised to pick up his daughter by the way. 

Cora looked out of the window as 
Miss Winifred walked majestically up 
the street, leading Nellie by the hand, 
and watched them until they were out of 
sight. 

Miss Lewis had very pronounced ideas 
about dress, and often used the words 
“ sesthetical ” and “classical” when 
she gave her opinions of what things 
ought to be. The result in her case was 
that she never looked like anybody else. 
She clad her long, thin person in trailing 
robes, without flounces or fringes; she 
wore the most marvellous combination of 
colours, and had her garments made 
from patterns thatwere altogether unique 
and uncommon. 

Another strong feeling of hers was 
fondness for all that was German. She 
would fain have had the school-girls 
converse in that language six days in 
the week, instead of the two days to 
which Mrs. Woodhouse restricted it. 
She loved German literature and German 
poetry, and some of her pupils were 
malicious enough to say all this was for 
the sake of Herr Zillner, the German 
master. 

Be this as it may, Miss Winifred was 
presently seen returning from the station 
with the little German professor on one 
side of her, and his sister, Bertha Zillner, 
on the other. 

The latter w r as governess in an English 
family, and had just arrived to spend the 
holidays with her brother. There was 
much voluble talking and gay laughter 
as the trio came up the street. Herr 
Zillner, half a head shorter than Miss 
Winifred, looked up in her face with 
eyes expressive of devoted admiration, 
and Cora came away from the window, 
lest they should see her and think she 
was acting the spy. 

She heard them enter the house, go up 
to the drawing-room for a few minutes, 
then they all went out again, passing up 
the street in a little tumult of gay anima¬ 
tion. 

The house grew very quiet after this. 
Some of the servants were gone out on 
leave for the evening, the others were 
downstairs enjoying themselves or rest¬ 
ing after their early rising. 

Cora tried hard to find employment 
that would keep her from feeling lonely. 
She translated some pages of Italian 
poetry, and read until her eyes grew 
weary, wondering very much all the 
time whether anyone would think of her 
and bring her some tea. But the hours 
passed away. The setting sun lit up 
the room with a gorgeous display of 
prismatic colours; then the twilight came 
on, and faded into darkness. 

Had Cora been less utterly cast down, 
less morbid, she would doubtless have 
rung for the servants, and have made 
her presence known, her wants remem¬ 
bered ; but she had not the heart to do 
anything of the sort. The idea of her 
being forgotten, left alone to solitude, 
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darkness, and hunger, was the “ last 
straw,” the “finishing stroke,” that put 
an end to all her resolves of firmness 
and composure. 

She leaned her arms on the hard table, 
rested her face on them, and sobbed as 
though her heart would break—sobbed 
until sleep came to the rescue; the white 
lids drooped over her tearful eyes, and 
her troubles were hushed in sweet forget¬ 
fulness. 

By-and-bye Miss Winifred came into 
the school-room, like a whirlwind, with 
a bedroom candlestick in her hand and 
a servant at her heels. 

“Why, here is Miss Forest! and I 
declare she is asleep on the table. Cora, 
Cora, rouse yourself, my dear! It is 
very late, past eleven o’clock. Are you 
ready for bed ? ’ ’ 

The girl woke up shivering, and with 
a sense of pain at her heart, as she 
looked round inquiringly. 

“ I never knew Miss Forest was in the 
house at all, ma’am. I thought she were 
gone out with you, and the poor young 
lady haven’t had no tea, and no supper,” 
said the servant. 

“ Oh, what a shame ! What will Mrs. 
Woodhouse say when she hears about 
this to-morrow ? Run down, Lucy, and 
get some cocoa ready at once, and toast 
a slice of bread. Poor Miss Forest must 
be faint with hunger.” 

The servant disappeared, and then 
Miss Winifred laid her hand on Cora’s 
arm, and said, in an excited tone— 

“Never was I so startled in my life, 
as when I looked into your bed and 
found you were not there! There has 
been nothing but mistakes all through ! 
Lucy thought you were with me, and I 
thought—well, to tell you the truth, I 
never thought about you at all. I went 
to tea at Herr Zillner’s lodgings with his 
sister Bertha, and they both had so 
much to talk about, and were so lively, 
and sang such pretty German duets that 
the time fled rapidly. It never came into 
my head that you were here alone, neg¬ 
lected, and half-starved. You look quite 
ill, child ! Forgive me my part in the 
blunder—will you?” 

A kind word was like balm and honey 
to Cora’s sensitive heart; the ready 
smile was on her lip, the hand out¬ 
stretched in a moment, and Miss Wini¬ 
fred for the first time in her life drew the 
girl towards her and pressed a warm kiss 
on her lips. 

Cora took her cocoa and toast and 
tried hard to think she was enjoying the 
repast. Miss Winifred seated herself 
beside her on the form, and began re¬ 
counting some of the songs she had heard 
that evening. 

“ Herr Zillner has a splendid baritone 
voice,” said Cora, when she could get in 
a word. 

“ Yes, my dear, and he knows how to 
manage it to perfection. It is a great 
treat to hear him sing.” 

“ Which does he excel in most, singing 
or painting ? ” 

“ Really, Cora, I could not say. The 
Germans are so clever that they excel in 
almost everything.” 

It was pleasant to talk to Miss 
Winifred now she had put off her pre¬ 
cise, school-room manner, and would 


even condescend to gossip» She grew 
animated with her subject—a full, deep 
colour swept up and brightened in her 
cheeks; and Cora wondered she had 
never before thought Miss Lewis hand¬ 
some. Yes, even at thirty-seven, “ quite 
handsome.” 

So passed the first day of Cora Forest’s 
vacation, and the next morning Miss 
Winffred laughingly turned her out of 
the school-room, locked the door, and 
took her up to a little apartment called 
“Mrs. Woodhouse’s boudoir .” 

“Make yourself at home here, Cora, 
and, if you want books, take down some 
of these from the shelves. I can’t have 
you poring over school lessons for ever, 
child. ‘ Screw not the cord too sharply, 
lest it snap.’ You must have a thorough 
change of occupation ; and if I had not 
promised to spend the morning at 
Bertha Zillner’s we would sit down and 
sew and read together. But Mrs. 
Woodhouse is coming home this after¬ 
noon, I am glad to say, and she will 
plan something pleasant for you, no 
doubt.” 

(To be continued.) 


A GIRLS’ WALKING TOUR. 

I think the idea of our rather novel walking 
tour first originated in the long winter of 
’78-’79, when a large party of our country 
relatives and friends had, as usual, met to 
spend Christmas and the New Year together. 
One evening, before the gas was lighted, we 
girls had congregated round the fire, as we 
always were very fond of doing, to have a 
cosy chat, between the lights, before dressing 
for dinner. We were, on this particular 
evening, mourning over the various pleasures 
that girls are debarred from, just because they 
arc girls, and not men, who can do anything 
they choose without anybody being shocked 
or scandalised. We spoke of the delights of 
cricket, some sighed for football or paper¬ 
chasing, others acknowleged a hankering after 
rowing or canoeing, which latter girls certainly 
cannot indulge in without being considered 
“ fast,” unless it be in private waters. We all 
united in denouncing the arbitrary laws of 


Society, which forbid us these and other delights 
including walking-tours, unless accompanied 
by gentlemen, or, at any rate, a chaperone; 
when one of our party, who had been silent 
for some moments, electrified us by saying: 
“ Well, for my part, I do not see why we 
should not go for a walking tour. I have just 
been considering the matter, and, as we six 
are all good, walkers and delight in the 
country, I believe we could make a glorious 
tour together, without a single gentleman or 
chaperones to interfere with us.” 

This startling speech was received with 
rapture by 11s all, and we instantly set about 
making plans; and that we would have such a 
tour when the summer came was decided with¬ 
out loss of time. 

But the first thing to be done was to 
obtain our respective parents’ consent. Some 
of them certainly demurred slightly at first; 
it was such an unheard-of thing, they said, 
for six girls, the eldest of us only twenty- 
four, to go “ skylarking ” about the country 
and getting into all sorts of mischief and 
difficulties, with no one to look after us. We 
assured them we had not the slightest inten¬ 
tion of getting into any difficulties, and if Ave 
did, as it unfortunately is quite impossible to 
get out of the reach of railways in England, 
we. should simply come straight home bv 
train. Besides this, one of the party said 
she had, from her earliest youth, been taught 
to regard the skylark as a model of early 
rising and general good behaviour, and it was 
very hard to be stopped directly we tried to 
imitate that most exemplary bird. 

At last a consent was wrung from these 
obstructionists, and we felt that the only 
obstacle to our holiday was removed. 

I need not trouble my readers with all 
the ideas that suggested themselves and 
were talked over with the greatest zest 
before the time, place, and duration of our 
walk were finally decided upon. It will be 
easily imagined that our brothers and male 
cousins at first begged to accompany us, but, 
finding that all entreaties met with a stern refusal 
they took quite a different tone, and jeered at 
and ridiculed us unmercifully ; some of them 
threatened to join us on our way, but this 
design was frustrated by our agreeing to keep 
our route a profound secret from all save a few 
trusty friends, from whom we were obliged to 
ask advice as to suitable hotels and distances. 
It was at last decided that, weather permitting, 
we would start on a certain Monday, early in 
June, from the house of a friend near Reigate, 
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returning to the same place the following 
Saturday. 

As we found our equipments all that could be 
desired, it may be interesting to mention what 
we took with us, and what we wore. We all 
had dresses of thin olive green 
serge, made quite short, and 
waterproofed to save carrying 
cloaks, quiet-looking hats of 
the same, and gloves to match, 
which, however, were generally 
discarded, except on occasions 
of ceremony; light, but strong, 
boots, and, of course , woollen 
stockings. One of the party, 
who, fortunately for the rest of 
us, looked much older than 
her years, was set up with a 
cap and spectacles, and would 
have looked quite an imposing 
chaperone had one been needed ; 
but, as it happened, in every 
hotel we had the coffee-room 
to ourselves. As to luggage, 
we each took what we wanted 
in a knapsack, which we carried 
orthodoxly on our backs ; but, 
on this subject, let me breathe 
a word of caution to any inex¬ 
perienced walking - touristess. 

Do not take anything more 
than is absolutely necessary in 
a knapsack, its weight seems 
to increase amazingly as the 
day wears on ; though, if not 
too heavy, one soon gets accus¬ 
tomed to carrying it; in fact, 
some of our party went so far 
as to say that they preferred 
carrying one to walking with¬ 
out. Also take care that your 
shoulder straps are broad 
enough. Mine happened to be rather thin and 
narrow, and my poor shoulders suffered much 
in consequence, so much so, that I was obliged 
to get some new straps put on at the first 
village boasting a saddler’s shop. One of our 
friends had presented us with a charming little 
portable cooking stove, the weight of which 
was said to be so extremely small, that the one 
to whose Jot it fell would hardly know she was 
carrying it, but, alas! I chanced to be that 


that I had it to carry; and last, but not least, 
we had a small pocket filter, which we found 
most useful. 

The long-talked-of Monday came, and I 
rose with the lark, so as to be at our 



“IN LIGHT MARCHING ORDER.” 

appointed meeting-place in good time to 
start at nine o’clock. As I said before, we 
were to start “weather permitting”; but, 
for the first half of the day, so far from per¬ 
mitting, the skies, were decidedly forbidding, 
and we were obliged to wait a few hours in 
Jiopes of a change in the weather, so that 
when we did start, at half-past one, the rain 
having ceased and the sun shining, we were 
constrained to take train as far as Dorking 


one, and never for a moment forgot the fact i to make up for lost time. Arrived there, and 



‘HE GRACIOUSLY ASSENTEp, 


fairly outside the town, we shouldered knap* 
sacks and set off, in light marching order, the 
vanguard consisting of the President and 
Pathfinder, the main body represented by 
Poet and Artist, whilst the Treasurer and Sec¬ 
retary brought up the rear. 
These titles, perhaps, need a 
little explanation. I ought to 
have mentioned before that in 
making our plans we had de¬ 
puted the eldest of our party 
to be Treasurer during the tour. 
She was to pay all the bills, 
and to keep a strict account of 
every penny spent. Very severe 
she was, never allowing any 
reckless expenditure on luxu¬ 
ries or souvenirs, and woe 
betide the rash individual who 
should even propose such a 
thing. Another of our num¬ 
ber, officially known as Path¬ 
finder, acted as guide, carried 
the ordnance maps of the 
country, and informed us every 
evening how far we had walked 
during the day. Her tender 
feelings were sometimes lace¬ 
rated when, at any perplexing 
juncture, some of the company 
insisted on taking the advice of 
local rustics in preference to 
trusting her and her maps. I 
held the honourable post of 
Secretary. My duties were to 

despatch daily post cards to 

our friends reporting progress, 
to see that everyone duly wrote 
their diaries, and to keep a 
specially detailed one myself. 
So my work was really arduous; 
and why the secretary should 
have to carry the cooking stove I never 

could discover. Lest the others should 

feel injured at not holding any official 
position, we dubbed one Special Artist, and 
another Special Poet, apparently because this 
member never wrote a line of anything but 
prose in her life. The remaining one installed 
herself as President, whose duties were of a 
vague and uncertain nature. After devoting 
our best consideration to the question, the 
rest of us concluded that the presidential 
avocations consisted solely in suggesting 
a rest every few miles. 

Our first night was to be spent at Gom- 
shall; the road thence from Dorking, 
though interesting in association and cer¬ 
tainly pretty, does not call for special 
remark. One pleasing incident of the 
afternoon was our invaluable President’s 
opportune discovery of a mill-pond, where¬ 
on lay a boat sheltered from the morning’s 
rain by an overhanging tree, just at the 
time when we were all lain to confess that 
a few moment’s rest would not be disagree¬ 
able. We were just comfortably settled 
in the boat, however, when a man, whom 
we took to be the owner thereof, was 
espied striding towards us, so, by way 
of having “first fire,” two of our number 
started to meet him, and politely re¬ 
quested him to permit our resting in his 
boat. He graciously assented, and we 
finished our siesta in peace. 

We had agreed that on entering any 
town or large village we would divide into 
two or three parties, and go in separately 
at intervals of a minute or two, so as not 
to attract the attention that all of us 
together might do, and also that two 
should always go forward and secure rooms 
at the hotels for the night. But w r e need 
not have troubled ourselves about being 
conspicuous in Gomshall; for, though a 
tolerably large place, there was not a soul 
to be seen save one stolid villager, who 
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vouchsafed us not even a glance. After 
securing rooms, ordering tea, and depositing 
knapsacks, our irrepressible pathfinder in¬ 
sisted that we must go for a stroll, “ to make 
up the mileage,” whatever that may mean ; so, 
with a few gentle remonstrances we started 
again. Picking our way up a remarkably 
muddy lane for some distance, we climbed a 
high mound, on gaining the summit of which 
the president, who affects archaeological tastes, 
gaspingly requested a halt, ostensibly because 
the mound was evidently artificial, in her 
opinion a Roman remain. We were nothing 
loth, and enjoyed the lovely view of fertile 
valley dotted with farm-houses and pretty 
cottages, which was spread out before us, 
whilst our chief diligently poked about 
amongst the gorse bushes, seeking, I suppose, 
lor further proof of the Roman origin of 
the mou-nd. After our tea came the writing 
of diaries, which process was so frequently 
disturbed by the portentous yawns of certain 
of the party, that it was thought well to 


WE BEGGED SOME WATER. 


bring our literary pursuits to an abrupt con¬ 
clusion and to retire at an early hour. 

Early next morning, just as the sun was 
rising, my companion and I were aroused 
from our downy slumbers by a vigorous 
hammering at our door, for we had given 
stringent orders to be called betimes, and the 
deaf chambermaid was determined to do her 
duty. When she was at last convinced that 
we were really awake, she repeated her laud¬ 
able battery at all the other doors with so 
much success that in a short time we were 
ready to start. 

“Really a very moderate bill,” said our 
treasurer, complacently, as we set out ; “ and, 
if not luxurious, everything was, at any rate, 
clean and comfortable.” 

“ Quite true, as it happens,” said the artist; 
“but I believe our respected treasurer would 
think the accommodation in a workhouse 
princely, provided the bill were small.” 

“I was under the impression,” remarked 
our poet, with a fine air of innocence, “ that 
board and lodging were provided gratuitously 
at those establishments.” 


disliked gruel, 
and did not 
know how to 
pick oakum, we 
decided not to 
act on our trea¬ 
surer’s sugges- 
t i o n. This 
conversati o n 
brought us to 
the village of 
Shere, where 
there is an in¬ 
teresting old 
church, kept 
locked up, how¬ 
ever, according 
to the foolish 
custom in Eng¬ 
land. The stairs 
to the gallery 
are outside the 
church, and 
there is a 
curious Nor¬ 
man door¬ 
way.. Obtain¬ 
ing^ the key, 
which is * it¬ 
self: a curi¬ 
osity, 7 being nearly as 
long vas , my arm, we 
entered, 4 and admired 
the ’ fine modarn win¬ 
dow, old "••.brasses, and 
other interesting ob¬ 
jects. 

We were all familiar 

with the . Silent Pool, which lay about a 
mile away? and-had often looked in wonder 
at its limpid depths of moonlight clearness, 
and had gathered the wild sweetbriar and 
forget-me-nots from its banks, so on this 
occasion we did not diverge from our path 
to visit the favourite spot, but proceeded 
at once by a field-path into a park, called, 
according to the map, “ Albury,” where 
our artist was in constant raptures at the 
lovely effects of sunlight on the trees, and 
the picturesque glimpses of hills beyond. 
She was also anxious for us to stop to 
admire some, Channel Island cattle, but 
I was of opinion that in this case dis¬ 
cretion was the better part of valour, and 
so did not pause until I was safe on the 
further side of the fence. 

Shortly afterwards we were directed by our 
pathfinder to leave the high road and clamber 
up a steep grassy hill, at the top of which we 
should find “St. Martyr’s,” or, as it is now 
called, “ Martha’s,” Cnapel. “ Here,” she 
said, whe>: she had recovered her breath after 
the climb, “here the Canterbury Pilgrims, in 


‘AN INTERESTING OLD 
CHURCH.” 


“WE POLITELY DECLINED.” 

whose steps we have been treading all day* 
used to stay for rest and prayer.” “Oh, 
pathfinder,” cried the president, reproach¬ 
fully, “ you surely do not expect us to believe 
that they would come so far out of their way, 
and up this dreadful hill, to say their prayers 
and to rest, forsooth, when they could have 
done it just as well by the roadside.” The 
pathfinder immediately prepared to prove 
by an overwhelming mass of authorities 
that the pilgrims much preferred hill-tops 
for their resting-places ; but her attention was 
diverted by the poet to the lovely view of 
verdant, smiling country, while the president 
proceeded to examine the chapel, and pro¬ 
nounced it “ quite modern, and not very inter¬ 
esting.” Notwithstanding this adverse verdict, 
the artist and I attempted to sketch the 
building and its few simple grave-mounds, 
but before we had succeeded to our satis¬ 
faction we were obliged to move on towards 


“ So I believe ; and it’s a splendid idea,” 
cried the treasurer; “ and, since you have sug¬ 
gested it, we will by all means go to the 
casual ward to-night at Famham; it will be a 
great saving of money, and quite a new ex¬ 
perience too.” On the whole, however, as we 


“ SUDDENLY THE PRESIDENT SCREAMED.” 
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Guildford. When we reached the outskirts 
of this “ fine, neat, old town ” (vide guide¬ 
book), we separated for a time, the pre¬ 
sident and treasurer going to buy the 
materials for the out-of-door lunch, which 
was part of our scheme, the pathfinder 
and poet vanishing without any expla¬ 
nation, and the artist and I endeavouring 
to visit the Castle, which we had been 
told we ought to see. We found, however, 
that the keep was the only part remaining, 
and that was occupied by a party of school¬ 
boys, who informed us that visitors are no 
longer allowed to go over the place. We 
therefore rejoined the rest of our party in the 
lower part of the town, where we were just in 
time to witness the wrath of the treasurer, 
who had taken that spendthrift couple, the 
poet and pathfinder, in the very act of buying 
unnecessary oranges. 

The president now appeared, laden with 
the various constituent parts of our lunch, 
and, after distributing the parcels as fairly as 
possible, we began to ascend the steep road 
which leads up to the Hog’s Back. 

A carter who was going the same way 
kindly offered to add our knapsacks to his 
load ; but, as we did not fancy the look of it, 
we politely declined, and pretended that we 
quiie enjoyed carrying our burdens. 

The view from the Hog’s Back is very 
beautiful and varied, with hills and dales, 
heath/ ground, broad sheets of water and 
corn-fi .*ld, mingled with park and pasture, 
but, un ortunately for pedestrians, the hedges 
on eacl. side of the road are very high, so 
that it fj only through a gap or a gateway 
that it ;an be seen. This made the walk 
rather m uiotonous, so, as we were all accus¬ 
tomed to singing in parts, and there was no 
one to be scandalised at such conduct, we 
“ cheered it with song” for a considerable 
distance. Then, and always, we found it a 
wonderful help when W e were tired or the 
road was dull to unite our voices in any well- 
known ditty, the more spirited the better. 

Before very long, however, we came to a 
most inviting bank, and all agreed that it 
would be foolish to pass by so good a chance 
of lunching in comfort. 

We, of course, took off our knapsacks, and 
then set up the cooking stove, while one of 
us begged some water from a cottage .near, 
the mistress of which,; scorning our diiyimu- 
tive teapot, insisted on lending us a large 
pitcherful. 

The poet, who certainly ought to have 
been writing an ode on the occasion, dis¬ 
played a previously unsuspected genius for 
poaching eggs, and turning them daintily on 
to the slices of bread held to receive them. 
They were a great success, ryid though the 
tea had prismatic colours on its surface, from 
some peculiarity in the pot, which made most 
of the party decline to drink it, on the ground 
that it was poisonous, preferring to quench 
their thirst from the pitcher instead, on the 
whole we felt the first course of our first al 
fresco meal to be quite satisfactory. Bread 
and marmalade made a sumptuous second 
course, and we should also have had a slice 
of cake each, but for the reprehensible con¬ 
duct of the president. We were sitting by the 
road-side, and were intent on our cooking, so 
that none of us noticed, till they were quite 
close, that several cattle were being driven 
past. Suddenly the president screamed, and, 
leaping up, seized an umbrella with which to 
protect herself from her pet aversions, which 
she had just perceived. Her quick movement 
caused one of the cows to stop and look at 
her with mild and gentle wonder, which so 
added to her terror that when the drover 
made the animal proceed she thanked him 
effusively, and actually presented him with 
the remains of our cake, “ as a reward,” she 
said, “for saving all our lives.” Our feelings 


were too deep for words, so she escaped the 
reproof she so richly deserved. With little 
delay we returned the pitcher to its owner, 
and continued our march along the Iiog’s 
Back, pausing at every gap to gaze at the 
lovely view, and after several miles taking a 
short rest on a road - side hillock. We 
were soon astonished by an exclamation 
from the treasurer. “Poet,” she cried, and 
that ingenuous damsel started as though 
accused of some fresh crime. “ I beg 
your pardon. I retract all my protests 
against your purchase of the oranges. The 
dust of this abominably long road has nearly 
choked me, and the juice of your generous 
present will save me from suffocation.” 

“ It is the distinguishing mark of a great 
mind to confess when it has bc.cn in error,” 
said the poet, gravely, “ so, treasurer, I for¬ 
give you.” 

In her turn she produced an orange from 
her knapsack, and we were all following her 
example, in an attitude, I fear, rather of com¬ 
fort than of elegance, when three young ladies 
most fashionably arrayedinlawn-tennis costume 
passed by, and, as we fancied, eyed us with 
lofty scorn. I hope they enjoyed their tennis 
as much as we did our oranges, but I hardly 
think it possible. The rest of the way to 
Farnham we walked without a halt, and at 
the ancient hostelry there we had time for a 
pleasant stroll in its pretty garden before 
retiring to our rooms, where we were speedily 
lapped in balmy slumbers, living over again 
in our dreams the lovely views and delightful 
events of the day. 

(To be concluded.) 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNJEUS BANKS, 

Author of “ The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER XX. 

WITH GRANDMA. 

Kindness begets kindness. Mrs. Sta¬ 
pleton was greatly moved by the service 
rendered to Hesba and Mercy by Miss 
Agncw and her sister, making light of 
their own inconvenience, and only ac¬ 
cepting reimbursement for absolute out¬ 
lay on extreme pressure. She had not 
left Larch Cottage, where all her mar¬ 
ried and widowed life had been spent, 
or its old-fashioned garden, where her 
husband’s own hand had planted the 
larches and many a fragrant shrub be¬ 
sides, without a pang of regret, although 
she kept it.to herself; and as she thought 
of those two young ladies reared in a 
“ cosy ivy-covered vicarage,’’ living 
alone at the top of a tall dingy London 
lodging-house, with slated roofs and 
chimney-pots to bound their horizon, yet 
thankful that they had health and ability 
to earn an independent subsistence, she 
felt herself touched in the depths of her 
heart. 

It stirred her, moreover, to say, when 
discussing the home question in their 
temporary lodgings with her own two 
girls— 

“ You see, my dears, I have kept the 
best of my furniture, sufficient to furnish 
a nice little house, that shall hold us 
comfortably, with a spare bed for Willie 
whilst he is in London, or Brian when 
he comes back to us. And don’t you 
think it would be nicer for your two 
friends if I took one large enough to ac¬ 
commodate them also, and we all lived 


together ? They must lead very isolated 
lives at the top of that tall house.” 

The two friends, who had been, taken 
with Mrs. Stapleton’s genial, motherly 
face, were of the same mind when the 
question was put to them, but, aware of 
their own economies, had their doubts 
about “ living together,” and they smiled 
at Mrs. Stapleton’s expectation of find¬ 
ing a “ nice little house ” in the heart 
of London, or any house moderately 
rented. 

She soon discovered this to be correct. 
The “nice little house” had to be 
abandoned, and the good old lady re¬ 
signed herself, though not without a sigh, 
to rent half a house in a crescent near 
Bedford - square, which confronted a 
similar crescent at the opposite end of a 
short wide street. 

With Willie Forsyth’s active help her 
household goods were unpacked and dis¬ 
tributed amid much chatter and light¬ 
hearted merriment. Mercy clapped her 
hands and exulted as, one after another, 
familiar friends came to light. She 
rattled over the keys of the rather-out-of- 
tune cottage piano, danced on the old 
Turkey carpet before Willie and Hesba 
had fairly unfolded and laid it down, 
nodded and talked to portraits as if they 
had been living realities, hailed the pic¬ 
ture of the Ariel with a blythe “hurrah,” 
and went into ccstacies over the Chinese 
junk and the soap-stone pagoda. She 
seemed half beside herself with joy ; 
the depression which had settled on her 
countenance when Brian was torn from 
them had given place to smiles and glee; 
upstairs or downstairs she ran with this 
thing or that, singing as she went; glass 
and china and chimney ornaments 
seemed to find their places by magic 
when her fingers touched them ; and 
ever and anon she would stop in her 
carol or her work to fling her arms 
around Mrs. Stapleton’s neck and with 
a kiss and a hug proclaim, “You dear, 
good, old grandma ! I’m so happy.” 

She looked it, she felt it. “.Home” 
was growing round her again, and 
she bade fair to be once more the living 
sunbeam of that home, there being no 
Mr. Mason to interpose a cloud. 

Not less happy, if less demonstrative, 
was Hesba; but her satisfaction was 
tempered with sober thoughts of the 
sacrifice of home-ties and associations 
her grandmother had made for them, 
mingled with high resolves to repay 
devotion with devotion, and so apply her¬ 
self to study that the good grandparent 
might never regret the sacrifice. 

How homelike the strange rooms 
soon became under their hands ! and 
none the less that Willie Forsyth was 
there, not certainly the Willie of her 
childhood, but still Willie Forsyth, 
Brian’s old friend and hers. And the 
bookcase was there, and the books, no 
longer under interdict, and their first- 
floor sitting-room seemed a marvellous 
reproduction of the common parlour at 
Woodside. 

Larch Cottage, despite its unpreten¬ 
tious name, had been a many-roomed 
domicile ; and, although fully half the 
furniture had been sold, including, 
much to Hesba’s regret, the old bureau, 
there was something of an overplus here. 













And Grandma Stapleton fidgeted about, 
puzzling how she could offer that over¬ 
plus to the young ladies who still kept 
their top rooms in lveppel-street inde¬ 
pendently, without wounding their sensi¬ 
tiveness. 

She managed it, however, and a.com¬ 
fortable sofa found its way up the three 
pair of stairs, a respectable carpet, 
curtains, and sundry odd matters which 
changed the aspect of things, and made 
them no longer ashamed if any one 
chanced to call upon them. 

Some one did call upon them ere long. 
Mr. Theobald Capper, by dint of perse¬ 
verance, had managed to fish out Miss 
Agnew’s name and address from either 
Jemima or the Museumites ; but he was 
told there that those he sought were 
under the protection of Mrs. Stapleton 
and Mr. Forsyth, was not informed 
where, and was not invited to repeat his 
visit. 

The daily-governess and the indus¬ 
trious art-student had not themselves 
much leisure for visiting, and not much 
care to stir when they sat down wearied 
in an evening; but the monotony of 
their lives was broken up, and seldom a 
week passed without bringing one or 
both Miss Agnews to the cheerful sitting- 
room in North - crescent, when the 
medical students would close their books 
and Willie open the piano for Miss 
Cecilia, who said the instrument was a 
perfect boon to her, she was losing so 
much of her music for want of practice. 

Out of this grew a weekly lesson in 
music for Mercy; for though Mrs. 
Stapleton told the girls they would have 
to economise to make all ends meet, she 
did not seem willing to stint their edu¬ 
cation. One thing she did, she informed 
them they would have to make all their 
own clothes, and remarking there were 
“ no such facilities in her young days, 
when Hood sang his ‘ Song of the Shirt,’ ’ ’ 
she bought them a hand sewing-machine, 
to save time, labour, and eyesight; and, 
seeing a longing glance cast on it more 
than once, was prompt to offer the use 
of it to the Miss Agnews. The kindness 
they had done her grandchildren was 
being returned in numberless little ways, 
and still she held herself their debtor; 
possibly because she might exaggerate 
the evils from which Mercy and Hesba 
had fled. 

Willie had enrolled himself amongst 
the students of University Hospital, and 
was studying hard for his examination 
at Apothecaries’ Hall. And Mrs. 
Stapleton saw nothing incongruous and 
nothing to alarm her in the interest he 
and Hesba took in each other’s daily 
course or their home studies, often side 
by side. It had been so when they were 
children ; it was only natural it should 
be so now. If she saw a deeper meaning 
in it, read something in they®ung man’s 
face that w r as not there in childhood, 
she must have been well content, for she 
only smiled, and said, “What a plea¬ 
sant family party they were 1” 

Miss Agnew and Cecilia would say to 
each other on their way home that “Mrs. 
Stapleton must be blind to Mr. Willie For¬ 
syth’s devotion to her granddaughter ; ” 
and Mercy would cast many a sly glance 
of intelligence across the table at the 
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pair sitting with dieads,-close together, 
discussing some knotty scientific point, 
or the One listening'to the Yesulne of a- 
clinical lecture from the other; but Hesba 
herself was too thoroughly engrossed 
with the important study, which to her 
was duty, to see or understand what was 
so palpable to others. She was always 
ready to analyse some hypothetical case 
of phthisis, or pneumonia, or aneurism, 
or to argue out a theory with Willie; 
but she had not yet begun to analyse 
her own heart, or to trouble herself with 
questions of his feelings towards her. A 
new existence had dawned for her, and 
she was perfectly content, but that the 
root of her content was Willie Forsyth 
had not dawned upon her. 

As Mrs. Stapleton had said, they had 
to economise. The income which was 
more than ample for herself at Wood- 
side was not sufficiently elastic to cover 
extra expenditure without economy. But 
no one minded that, and grandma’s 
economy was not parsimony. 

Yet, as clouds will cross the fairest 
skies, their one cloud was anxiety for 
Brian. Mrs. Stapleton had had a ship- 
letter from him shortly before she left 
Larch Cottage, in which he said he had 
almost to write by stealth, that no leisure 
was allowed him, and his education was 
fast slippping away from him. That now 
and then he had a hasty glance into his 
| mother’s Bible, and he mig-ht thank that 
and her few words of loving counsel for 
keeping him human amidst the blas¬ 
phemy and callousness of the crew, the 
chief mate being the worst of the lot. 
They had encountered very rough 
weather, and had much sickness aboard 
in consequence of bad provisions, he 
said, and also that there was no knowing 
when they should see England again, as 
the Captain was trading from port to 
port. He sen t affectionate messages to all, 
but most to Mercy, wishing that he was 
at home for the sake of her and Hesba. 

And now, as months rolled by, and 
nothing was heard of him, they grew 
anxious and uneasy. Even hopeful Mrs. 
Stapleton, who knew so well the exigencies 
and uncertainties of a sailor’s life, main¬ 
tained her cheerfulness with an effort. 

At the same time it was a common 
cause for rejoicing that nothing was seen 
of Mr. Mason. No one met him even in 
the street. Had they known that he 
kept state in a suburban villa at 
Denmark-hill, they would scarcely have 
wondered. It was out of their range. 
Once or twice Mr. Theobald Capper 
intruded on Miss Agnew’s studies from 
the antique in the British Museum sculp¬ 
ture gallery, but an intimation that she 
should complain to the authorities sent 
him away disconcerted, with a scowl 
marvellously like his uncle’s. 

“I should like to give that fellow a 
sound drubbing,” soliloquised Willie 
Forsyth when he heard. “What does 
he want Hesba’s address for? Cannot 
he take ‘ no ’ like a man ?” How he 
might be inclined to take a “no” he did 
not ask himself. At all events he had 
taken his “yes” from the examiners 
of Apothecaries’ Hall with sufficient 
modesty, and was again hard at work 
for his full diploma from the College of 
• Surgeons. 


It was about the same period that 
Flesba, returning from the last lecture 
of the winter session at the Ladies’ 
Medical College, now in Great Portland- 
street, her mind full - of the subject 
treated, was stopped at a crossing by a 
passing carriage. She always looked 
straight before her as she walked ; now 
she chanced to look up, and sure enough 
there was Dinah in the rumble, and their 
eyes met. Hesba’s finger was uplifted 
on the instant—there was a stare, but no 
recognition in the black optics. 

“ And I ready do not think she knew 
me,” was Hesba’s comment when she 
reached North Crescent. 

‘ ‘ Could you expect it ? ” was the reply. 
“Eight years exactly have gone over our 
heads since Dinah was dismissed : they 
will only have given permanence to her 
singularities ; whilst you, my dear, have 
outgrown even your own recollection. 
It is a long stride from eleven to nine¬ 
teen. She would remember me if she 
saw me. And—who knows ?—I may 
happen to come across her some day 
when I am out shopping.” 

That did not happen; but stranger 
things did, and long before Dinah was 
seen again she had sunk to her natural 
littleness.. 

Even whilst Mrs. Stapleton was speak¬ 
ing* the postman was handing a letter 
to Mercy on the door-step, of more 
importance than its recipients could 
calculate or divine. 

It was an official intimation that Larch 
I Cottage stood in the way of a projected 
j street, would have to be pulled down; 
and the price required for the premises 
was required to be known, as a preli¬ 
minary to purchase. 

The good old lady burst into tears. She- 
was feeling the pressure of her straitened 
income sorely just then. Hesba and 
Mercy had both been working and 
studying more than was good for their 
health; the former at a children’s hos¬ 
pital and the college, the latter for her 
second examination. She had been 
longing for a chance to send them both 
either to Woodside or a nearer sea- 
coast, to bring back vanished roses to 
their cheeks, and had at the same time 
a woman’s consciousness that their ward¬ 
robes needed much replenishing, accom¬ 
panied by the conviction that the means 
were wanting. * 

In that letter the means -were assured. 
She was glad to have the desideratum 
Supplied, but it made her heart ache to 
surrender Larch Cottage for that or any 
purpose. Had she not indulged a vague 
hope of going back to spend her last 
days there with her girls and Brian— 
Brian to -whom the old home was to be 
a landmark, a refuge? And now the 
landmark was to be destroyed! 

“ What a thankless old creature I 
am,” said sho, as she brushed her tears 
away. “The Lord offers me more than 
I desired, and I have not the grace to 
accept without cavilling. What does 
it matter where I die ? . And what land¬ 
mark can Brian need whilst James 
Forsyth is on the spot?” 

But James Forsyth was no more a 
fixture than was Larch-cottage. 

(To be continued.) 
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A CONTRAST. 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as want of heart.” 



The Misses Saunders were entertaining a select party of four of their 
Intimate friends at afternoon tea. It was a cold bleak day in 
December, and without the wind was raging and howling, and fiercely 
driving before it the flakes of thick-falling snow. 

It was the sort of day that makes you gather round the warm fire 
and feel thankful for the shelter of home. 

The force of contrast made the cosy sitting-room where the girls 
were assembled all the more cheerful and inviting. It was a taste¬ 
fully furnished apartment, abounding in the dead greens, and black 
furniture so fashionable at present, and bountifully supplied with low 
easy chairs, which the girls had grouped round the hearth, where a 
glorious fire was blazing, lighting up the room, which was growing 
dark in the early December twilight. 

Miss Saunders—familiarly called Gracie—presided at the little gipsy 
table, with its silver urn and tea equipage, while Lucia, her younger 
bister, handed cake and cups of tea to their guests. 

They were all pretty stylish girls, but Gracie and Lucia were 


strikingly handsome, and both dressed in the extreme of fashion— 
“ got up regardless of expense” as the others declared. 

“ I am sure it will be an extremely pleasant evening,” Lucia was 
saying, going on with the subject which had been occupying the 
little party for the last half hour. 

“ Sure to be,” assented the dark-eyed girl she addressed. “ The 
Erownlows always do manage that sort of thing well. What are 
you going to wear, Gracie ?” 

Gracie turned round from her duties of teamaker with a merry laugh. 
“Don’t you wish you may know, Carrie ?” she answered ; “ but I’m 
not going to tell you. Last time we were at the Brownlows, Clarice 
got to know that I was going to wear pink, and then the dear good- 
natured creature wore red herself, and would insist on keeping close 
to my side all the evening, in an apparently affectionate way, but in 
reality because she wanted her red dress to kill my pink one. Then 
another time when I had ordered the dresses for Lucia and myself, 
what did Charlotte French do but steal the idea, and then appear at 
the same place in a dress exactly like ours, just for all the world as 
if a dozen had been made to order. I’m not going to give either of 
them a chance again ; so Lucia and I have held a solemn conclave 
and have decided what we will wear, but we are not even going to 
give the order to Madam Robertson until two days before, by which 
time, I should hope, both Clarice and Charlotte will have made their 
own arrangements.” 

“ That’s not at all a bad idea,” replied the girl who had spoken 
before. “It’s awfully annoying to find one’s ideas appropriated by 
some one else. But won’t it be rather a hurry for you to get the 
things in time ?” 

“ Oh no,” answered Gracie carelessly. “Madam Robertson is very 
good, and always manages to let us have what we want by the time 
we name, and she never makes a misfit.” 

“ But, Gracie,” ventured, in a very gentle voice, a fair-haired girl, 
sitting on the hearthrug, holding a screen of peacock’s feathers to 
shield^her face from the fire. “ Do you think it is quite considerate— 

I don’t mean so much for Madam herself, as for the workgirls she 
employs ? Mamma tells me that the poor things are sometimes 
j almost worked to death because people give such short notices, and 
she always makes me give as long a one as I can conveniently.” 
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“Just like you, Belle clear,” answered 
Grade, carelessly ; “ you are always thinking 
about some one or other, and very un¬ 
necessarily, too, I think. One might begin to 
fancy all sorts of things if one chose, and 
make oneself miserably uncomfortable about 
matters that are no concern of ours. I con¬ 
fess 1 don’t see the fun of it.” 

“ But I believe it really is so,” Belle 
persisted, quietly. “ Mamma says the poor 
workgirls are terribly overdone sometimes 
when there is a press of business, and they 
dare not complain, because there are' so many 
others who would be ready to do the work if 
they refused, and then they would have nothing 
else to turn to.” 

“ Well, I’m very sorry for them,” answered 
Grade in the same tone; “but I don’t see 
how I am to prevent it. It is for Madam to 
see that they are not overworked, and I don’t 
think it is my business, any more than it is 
hers to see that we do not give our servants 
t.oo much to do : and I think you’ll admit she 
has nothing to do with that ? I don’t see 
that I have any responsibility about it. 1 
suppose when there is a press of work, people 
like Madam just employ more helpers. Any 
way, I can’t see that it has anything to do 
witli our new ball dresses.” 

^ The other girls agreed unanimously with 
tirade’s verdict, and laughed in a good- 
natured, lialf-scomful way at Belle for her 
championship of the sewing girls. Then the 
conversation branched olf to other topics and 
the discussion was forgotten, for Belle was 
shy and said no more. 

******* 

In a close, ill-ventilated apartment, smell¬ 
ing strongly of gas, a group of six or eight 
girls was collected; very different these from 
the little party assembled at Miss Saunders’ 
kettle-drum. They were pale melancholy 
girls, from whom hard work and hard living 
seemed to have crushed all the life and spirit. 

Tiie room was littered all about with 
costumes completed or in the course of con¬ 
struction ; with yards of delicate fabrics ; with 
costly fringes and trimmings, and with boxes 
ol artificial flowers. The windows of the 
workroom looked upon a tall and blank 
wall, built at a distance of a few feet, which 
very efficiently excluded the light of day, 
making gas a necessity even at noon on such 
a day as the present, when a dense December 
fog was filling the air. 

Very little conversation passed between the 
group of young women; an occasional ques¬ 
tion and answer respecting the work was all. 
Perhaps they had no energy left for talking ; 
perhaps the constant noise" and whirr of the 
sewing machines acted as a deterrent. 

A wan, sad little party they seemed to be ; 
patient and uncomplaining, but so utterly 
hopeless, plodding on at their work as if life 
held nothing beyond the toil of the present 
moment. 

“Five o’clock,” sighed one of the girls 
wearily, after a long pause; “seems to me the 
day never will be over. What a good thing 
that it is Sunday to-morrow, when one can 
rest a bit; I’m about done up, and you don’t 
look much better, Mary Lynes.” 

The last words were addressed to a pale, 
consumptive-looking girl sitting near, bend¬ 
ing over the folds of a delicate silk dress, in 
which she was wearily setting stitches—a 
task w hicli seemed almost beyond her power. 
She let her hands fall upon her lap as the 
other spoke, and gave a sad hopeless sigh of 
utter exhaustion. But before she could reply 
the door opened suddenly, and an eager, 
black-eyed little woman entered quickly, 
talking loudly, in a sharp authoritative tone. 

“You must hurry on with the work, young 
ladies,” she said. “ Another order for 
mourning has just come in, which must be 
ready by the middle of the week. It is from 


Mrs. Strang way, and I would not disappoint 
her for the world! You must get all the 
things you have on hand completed to-night, 
and then we will start fresh on Monday. Y r ou 
are going to have tea served here now, so 
that you need not leave off work. You 
have no time to lose, I can tell you. Miss 
Lynes !” — this very sharply — “ What do 
you mean sitting idle there ? Did not I 
say you’d got no time to lose ? And there 
you are sitting with your hands before you, 
doing just nothing. Come, hurry now.” 

The girl with a hasty movement resumed 
her work without a word. Her companion, 
who had spoken before, muttered in a low 
indignant tone, “Madam Robertson thinks 
we’re just like machines, and have no right 
ever to be tired, and no need ever to rest. 
She thinks of nothing but her customers and 
obliging them, no matter how unreasonable 
they are.” 

Mary Lynes made no answer. She had 
roused up for a moment at her. mistress’s 
rebuke, but now resumed her listless attitude, 
her face looking ghastly white. 

Her friend regarded her for a moment 
anxiously. “ Are you ill, dear ?” she asked 
gently. 

“I think I’m always ill, Kate,” was the 
answer; “ but where’s the use of complain¬ 
ing ? Madam never takes, any notice, and 
the work must be done. I - shall feel better 
maybe when I’ve had a cup of tea.” And 
she made another effort to go on with her 
work. 

The tea came, and the girls snatched a 
hasty meal in the intervals of their inter¬ 
minable stitching. Poor Mary eagerly drank 
a cup of the weak tepid infusion, but turned 
away with a shudder from the sight of food. 

“You’d better eat something,” said Kate 
anxiously, trying to force upon her a not very 
tempting slice of thick bread-and-butter. 

“ I can’t eat,” the poor girl answered, in 
her low; weak voice. “ Oh, Kate, I feel so 
ill. Won’t you ask Madam to let me go to 
bed ?• I feel as if I cannot work any more.” 

But. Madam would not grant the timid 
request -when Kate preferred it; she wondered 
Miss Lynes dare ask such a thing, just when 
she had been telling them how pushed for 
time she was. It was most inconsiderate, 
she was lazy, and just ready to make any 
excuse she could. Madam would not hear of 
such a thing. 

Kate’s brow flushed with honest indignation 
at the cruel speech, but Mary said not a word. 
She thanked her friend with a look and a wan 
little smile, and slowly and painfully resumed 
her task. Not for long, however. Suddenly 
her face grew even whiter than before, the 
work slipped from her nerveless hands, and 
she fell back in her chair in a dead swoon. 

Madam Robertson was highly indignant ; 
Miss Lynes was so utterly unreasonable, 
being ill just when her services were the most 
needed. But Madam’s indignation did no 
good, and was powerless to restore the poor 
girl to consciousness. It was not until she 
had been carried up to her bed, and strong 
restoratives applied, that she at last opened 
her eyes. 

“ I am better now,” she said, feebly. “ I 
must go back to my work.” But though she 
made an effort to rise, she found herself 
entirely powerless, and sank back again upon 
her pillow. 

Madam saw that it was hopeless to expect 
any more work from her that day, and she 
muttered an angry ejaculation to herself. 

“ I suppose you will have to rest to-night,” 
she said harshly; “ but mind, you will have 
to work to-morrow to make up "for this, so I 
warn you.” 

And while the poor girl lay there, utterly 
worn out and exhausted, her young com¬ 
panions toiled on hour after hour. Evening 


grew to midnight, but still the weary lingers 
toiled and stitched; still the machines kept 
up their ceaseless whirr until long after mid¬ 
night was past, and the early hours of the 
Sabbath morning had come. 

It was four o’clock when Kate, shivering 
with cold and almost blind with weariness, 
crept up to the bed which she and Mary 
shared between them. Very softly she un¬ 
dressed, so as not to disturb her companion, 
who was sleeping calmly and quietly with low 
regular breathing, and a soft smile on her 
worn features, as if oblivious of all toil and 
care. 

It was late when Kate awoke next morning, 
and the church bells were ringing joyfully 
their invitation to the house of God. Slowly 
the girl opened her heavy eyes and turned to 
look at her friend. 

“ Flow tired she must have been—poor 
Mary!” she said, sympathetically. “Why, 
she’s never moved all night. She’ll be better 
for her long sleep.” 

Then, as she looked at the white face lying 
there, still and cold as chiselled marble, a 
sudden fear struck to her heart. Flow was it 
she had never moved ? why did she sleep so 
long? She whispered her name gently, but 
there was no answer. Then she ventured to 
touch the hand lying outside the coverlet. It 
was icy cold, and, with a shriek of terror, she 
sprang from the bed, calling loudly for assist¬ 
ance. For while she had been sleeping the 
sleep of weariness and exhaustion, her friend, 
lying by her side, had fallen into the still 
deeper sleep that knows neither dreams nor 
awakening. The pain and trouble of life 
were over lor ever, and never again would she 
know either toil or weariness. 



A PLEA FOR THE QUEEN’S 
ENGLISH. 

And who shall say it does not need a plea ? 
For I would ask is there a subject of Her 
Majesty the Queen that is more disrespectfully 
treated throughout the whole extent of her 
vast dominions ? 

It is misapplied, mispronounced, clipped, 
expletived—if I may coin a word—in fact, 
unfairly used in every way. 

Among our poorer neighbours it is not 
surprising that it should suffer, for we can 
hardly expect those who have had neither the 
advantages of education nor the opportunities 
of associating with others better informed 
than themselves to treat it with the considera¬ 
tion it deserves. 

But my remarks apply rather to those 
whose advancement in learning is confessedly 
beyond the three R's, and who pass current in 
social circles as quite among the well-to-do's. 

It is not so much through ignorance, I 
ween, as carelessness that these little sins of 
commission and omission occur, and therefore 
it is to you, thoughtless sisters, I address this 
plea, in the hope that my feeble efforts may 
perhaps tend to diminish some of the hard¬ 
ships our mother-tongue so frequently under¬ 
goes. First, then, let us turn our attention to 
the wounds we may inflict through misapplica¬ 
tion. 

It is not an uncommon occurrence to hear 
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persons speak of having enjoyed a “most | 
perfect walk,” as if a walk which can be 
termed perfect could possibly admit of any 
degree of comparison. 

Again, who has not heard an enthusiastic, 
and I might add gastronomic, friend exclaim, 
“What a beautiful pudding! ” as if the 
qualities of a pudding could be judged 
according to the ordinarily accepted lines of 
beauty ? 

Many other examples might be quoted, but 
I will only allude to the common blunder into 
which so many of us fall when, in comparing 
two objects, we designate one as the “ best,” 
instead of the “ better,” of the two. 

It will not be necessary to mention the 
various mispronunciations which continually 
fall from our lips, as most individuals have 
their own pet pronunciations often dependent 
upon their native county. 

But such words as “cough,” pronounced 
korf instead of kof; “coffee,” as korf’y 
instead of kofly ; and “courteous,” as koor- 
teous instead oi kurteous, suffice to illustrate 
my meaning. 

But oh! what sufferers are those poor little 
possessive pronouns, “my ” and “your,” for 
they are so generally clipped into “ me ” and 
“yer.’ - I daresay some would scorn the idea 
of being guilty of such a vulgarism of speech; 
but ah! my indignant friend, kindly lend an 
attentive ear, and I fear you will hear yourself, 
as well as others, not always Irish, talking 
of me hat or yer gloves . 

We are often in such a hurry when we have 
occasion to use the word “ perhaps ” that its 
substitute, “ p’r’aps,” is constantly on our lips, 
and the expression “Ides say,” instead of 
“ I dare say,” is repeated more often than 
is agreeable do ears that would not be con¬ 
sidered hyper-critical. 

A scientific friend was once looking at some 
instruments in the workshop of an optician, 
when his auditory nerves were sadly shocked 
by hearing a voice near inquire if a certain 
object did not look splendid under the “ mike,” 
meaning, I need not say, the microscope. 

As to the vulgar abbreviation of ’bus for 
omnibus, if it is sometimes heard by “ cars 
polite,” there can be no necessity for its use 
among those who pretend to anything above 
the minimum of refinement. 

But if, on the one hand, we clip some ol 
our words and phrases, how frequently, on 
the other, do we employ expletives which 
often make our expressions ridiculous, or 
nullify their meaning! Who has not heard 
a story related in which “Of course” and 
“ You know ” have been introduced at least a 
dozen times, until the listeners are provoked 
to wonder why the tale is told at all ? 

But among all the ungrammatical expletives 
none are called upon to work so hard as the 
negatives , for young and old use two when 
one only is required. Plow many are there, 
it is sad* to say, who would exclaim on looking 
at a steady downpour of rain, “ It won’t be 
fine to-day, I don’t think ”? 

Of course, the speaker is unaware that she 
means just the opposite of what she says. “ I 
don’t think it won’t be fine” certainly means 
that the weather will clear; but it is obvious 
that this is not the impression intended to be 
conveyed to your mind. She is undei the 
delusion that by introducing “ not ” twice 
into her sentence she cannot fail, to be clearly 
understood, forgetting that, in grammar, 
“ two negatives make an affirmative.” 

There is a story I remember hearing of a 
schoolmaster who was particularly sensitive 
about the introduction of the two negatives, 
and it so happened that a sharp-witted boy 
was deputed on one occasion by Ins school¬ 
fellows to ask for a half-holiday. The 
master’s temper had been somewhat sorely 
tried just previous to the request, and he 
hurriedly dismissed him with “No, no.” 


The boy returned to his comrades in great 
glee, exclaiming, “ It’s all right; he used the 
double negative, and so we’ve got it! ” They 
accordingly suited the action to the word. 
Great,, indeed, was the indignation of the 
master when he found the class-room empty ; 
and, calling the delinquent to him, he de¬ 
manded an explanation. 

It is needless to add this was given in a 
most satisfactory manner, the boy remarking 
to his master that, in saying “No, no,” he 
had used the two negatives, which he had 
always taught them were equivalent to an 
affirmative. 

We also speak of “ another one,” and some¬ 
times a sic for a song “ to be repeated again,” 
it being perfectly clear that “ one ” following 
“another,” or “again” after “repeat,” are 
only expletives. 

It is very surprising so many persons forget 
that there is a difference of case in “who ” 
and “ whom.” It is not even necessary to listen l 
attentively to hear the greatest liberties taken 
with this pronoun. Iiow commonly one says, 
on receiving a letter, “I wonder who this 
comes from,” instead of using the correct ex¬ 
pression, “ I wonder from whom this comes !” 
Or, a ;ain, “Who are you talking about?” 
instead of “ About whom are you talking ? ” 
Now, I admit “who” and “whom” are not 
distant relations, but it is scarcely right they 
should be called upon to do duty for each 
other indiscriminately. Take another instance. 
How seldom we put into practice the rule 
with which we are* nearly all well acquainted, 
viz., that the verb “ to be ” requires the same 
case after as before it ! I will only notice, as 
illustrative of my meaning, the common an¬ 
swer to the question, “ Who is there ? ” “ It’s 
only me,” instead of “ It’s only I.” So with 
the preposition “ between,” which is often 
made to govern an objective case coupled 
with a nominative, as in the expression, “ Be¬ 
tween you and I,” instead of “ Between you 
and me.” 

In the foregoing remarks I do not pretend 
to have mentioned all the errors which so 
many of us inadvertently commit, but I shall 
be satisfied if I have succeeded in drawing 
attention to a few of the most prominent, and 
will conclude with the hope that my readers 
will agree with me that, in our daily conver¬ 
sation, as well as in other matters, “ What¬ 
ever is worth doing is worth doing well.” 

C. M. C. 


TWO DEAD FLOWERS. 


T is a strange, sad feeling 
, - that steals over us as we 
r open some drawer in an 

Y\ old oak cabinet, from 

which streams forth the 
scent of long dead and dried 
lavender and rose-leaves; 
there rise up before us 
dreams of the suns which once 
wanned those flowers, of the 
hands which once gathered 
hem, and for a few moments we live in 
he far distant past. Something of the 
:ame sort of feeling wakes within us as 
ve speak the names of Margaret, Duchess 
)f Newcastle, and .Catharine Philips. Like 
he dead flowers, each of these women 
doomed sweetly and graciously in her own 
lay, both as a poetess and as a woman of 
strong influence through the powers of her 
nind and heart; and, like the dead flowers, it 
, ve look into their stories the lives of these 
vomen send forth perfume still. 

These two women, at whose portraits we 
rre going to glance to-day, were contem¬ 



poraries. Each'showed forth a high, fair'type 
of womanhood in her writings and her life ; 
but here the likeness between them ends— 
their characters and their histories were most 
radically different. Yet the contrast between 
the two brings out more brightly and dis¬ 
tinctly the especial charms in the pictures ol 
both ; and this is why we hold them up, at the 
same moment, for the eyes of the 19th 
century to gaze upon. Let us then photograph 
them in turn, and bring them in this familiar 
form into our English homes. 

In the first years of Charles I.’s reign, a 
quick-witted girl, with thought and music in 
her face, with a lively, cheery spirit, that found 
its outward and visible sign in the light step 
that went dancing from still-room to herb- 
garden, from tapestried chamber to moon-lit 
woodland glade, was the sunbeam and the 
melody of an old manor house near Colchester 
in Essex. She had a most delicate and rare 
hand in all sweetmeats and confections, she 
had most skilful and dainty fingers in embroi¬ 
dery and needlework; but she had fancies 
yet more busy than her little feet, as they sped 
hither and thither to do reverently and 
dutcously the bidding of her father, the good 
old knight, and her prim lady mother. This 
gill’s name was Margaret Lucas. 

Thus time went on till Margaret was a 
woman; then the question rose up in her 
parents’ minds, how should they find her an 
opening in life worthy of her intellect and her 
beauty ? She had many suitors, it is true, 
among the young Essex squires; but it seemed 
to them that their Margaret was meant for 
something more than a life in a quiet, sleepy 
country district; besides her heart, when they 
consulted it, did not speak in favour of any of 
these perhaps rather awkward lovers. At 
length, what the old knight and his lady had 
been hoping for and looking for came, 
through the influence of a friend a place was 
offered to Margaret Lucas in the household of 
Queen Henrietta Maria. It was gladly ac¬ 
cepted. In those days a young lady of talent 
and lively parts naturally longed for nothing 
so much as to enter into the brisker and 
keener current of thought that flowed through 
society in the capital. Her parents knew that 
their girl was well armed against all the subtle 
dangers of a Court by her brave, simple re¬ 
ligious faith, and so they blessed her and she 
went. 

There is wondrous airiness and sparkle in 
the picture of Margaret Lucas in these first 
days of her life at the English Court; it is the 
airiness of the morning breeze when it bounds 
over the green summer fields ; it is the sparkle 
of the dewdrop, it is so pure, and yet so bright. 
Queen Henrietta Maria, who, with all her 
many and grave faults, was a woman of un¬ 
deniable keenness of perception, quickly found 
out that her new maid of honour was a girl of 
no ordinary sense and spirit, and treated her 
with especial favour and affection ; but she 
assumed no airs of a high and mighty Court 
lady, she was still the playful girl who had 
tripped about in the old house down in Essex. 
The young gallants fluttered round her beauty, 
but though they got many a merry and often 
many a saucy word, not a man among them 
could boast of a tender glance from those 
queenly eyes. Like a radiant meteor she glided 
through the palace, now listening with pretty 
reverence to some great divine, now flashing 
out repartee to meet the attack of a pro¬ 
fessional wit. She chattered, she shone, she 
trod grandly in Court pageants, she was grave, 
she was gay, she poured forth the ripple of 
her own sweet young nature over hearts that 
were all withered and hardened. She sat, some¬ 
times, amid the glare of lights, and the glitter 
of jewels, and the glow of many-coloured 
silks, lost in dreamy musing; but, do what she 
might, it was all marked with a maidenly 
dignity, a vrinsome majesty, that sets her aloft 
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in all story as the very pearl and very lily of 
linglish girls. 

As may well be supposed, Mistress Mar¬ 
garet Lucas was not without lovers at Court 
any more than she had been in the country, 
but she had no fancy for the young beaux of 
the day ; her imagination was much better 
pleased with the stately wooing of a certain 
middle-aged gentleman, who never drew near 
her without bowing in grand, old-world 
courtesy to kiss the tips of her slender fingers, 
who surrounded her steps with such a whole 
ceremonial of chivalrous adoration. Her 
parents too, into whose ears had, somehow, 
filtered news of this noble wooer, warmly up¬ 
held his suit, and thus it came to pass that, 
after a while, Margaret Lucas became Duchess 
of Newcastle. 

The Duke of Newcastle was a man rich in 
gold and high birth, but richer still in kind¬ 
liness of heart; his generous nature was yet 
wider than his broad lands, lie was Margaret’s 
true knight to the end of her days, and 
perhaps no woman was ever so surrounded 
throughout her whole life with “sweetob¬ 
servances.’' On her side she repaid him in 
like coin, her loyal love knew no dimness in 
its pure flam *. 

The pair kved on in genial splendour till the 
troublous days of the rebellion ; then, through 
their steadfast clinging to their principles, 
reverses of fortune came. We may differ in 
our sympathies for Roundheads and Cavaliers, 
but there can be no one among us who does 
not feel deep admiration for the way in 
which Margaret and her husband stood 
by the Royal cause; stood by it on battle¬ 
fields where the King’s standard lay crushed 
and tattered, in leaguered towns amid the 
horrors of disease and famine, and in the very 
shadow of the scaffold itself. The Duke’s 
estates were all confiscated, and for several 
year* the story of him and Margaret was one 
long but not bright romance. Now they were 
slipping hither and thither in strange disguises ; 
now they were pawning the dresses they had 
worn at some grand Court banquet to get 
money enough to pay for a dinner; now they 
were wading along a miry French road, on 
weary, stumbling horses, with night and 
darkness drawing near, with the dread. of 
brigands yet nearer. Through everything 
Margaret’s smile made sunshine, Margaret’s 
laugh made melody; these things were the 
outcomings of her cheery, buoyant nature, and 
hei triumphant trust in God. 

At the Restoration the Duke and Duchess 
of Newcastle were re-established in all their 
former honours, and all their property was 
given back to them; Margaret again trod 
gilded halls, and rustled in silk brocade. She 
held a high place among the noble ladies of 
the land,’and she held it with the mild, lofty 
radiance of a moonbeam which belongs to a 
high er sphere even while it brightens earth. 
Through all the licence of Charles II.’s Court 
she walked without dimming one ray of the 
jewel of her womanhood, without the white 
rose of her matronly dignity losing a single 
petal; her gay wit still gleamed and twinkled 
as of old, but it was a light kindled at a pure fire. 

It was at this period that Margaret, Duch¬ 
ess of Newcastle, first became well known as a 
poetess. Her writings, like her life, shine with 
a true womanliness, which, considering the 
days in which "she lived and the literature of 
her time, which is so stained and deformed by 
low thought and perverted feeling, shows 
forth in a singular manner the innate beauty of 
her character. Her poems dwelt on widely 
different themes; they are concerning, so say 
their titles, philosophy, and fancies, and fairies 
—a group of subjects which has a somewhat 
strange sound in modern ears. Her books 
were very popular in her own day, and even 
now, if we look into them, we find often in 
them touches of quaint prettiness. 


As she advanced towards middle life 
Margaret grew somewhat peculiar and fanciful 
in her habits; perhaps her honours as an 
authoress brought about this in some measure. 
There is one of her eccentric practices which 
calls up a picture that brings a smile with it. 

It is midnight in the grand London mansion 
of his Grace of Newcastle. The good old Duke 
sleeps soundly, dreaming of long fought 
battles ; the men-servants are snoring peace¬ 
fully, with their gilded liveries hanging at their 
bedsides ; the several young ladies whom the 
Duchess loves to gather round her, treating 
them partly as her children, partly as her 
maids in waiting, are reposing too after a hard 
day enough, which has been filled up with 'em¬ 
broidery and copying their mistress’s numerous 
MSS. But the rest of one luckless damsel is 
not to remain undisturbed. She is dream¬ 
ing that she is trying on her wedding dress ; 
but, alas! the vision is never to be com¬ 
pleted. A hand is laid on her shoulder, 
and she starts up There stands the Duchess 
in a flowered bed-gown* there stands the 
Duchess with a face too full of meaning to the 
maiden’s sleep-laden eyes. What is her Grace 
come to say in this strange, gloomy hour? 
Is she seized with a sudden fit of nervous 
vapours, and does she need a cordial ? No ; 
what she says is, “Two hundred lines have just 
come rushing into my brain as I lay awake. I 
prithee, child, rise at once and write them 
down, ere the precious hour of inspiration is 
passed.” This is no unusual thing with the 
noble poetess; her attendants know it to the 
cost of their peace by night. 

But we cannot linger any longer to laugh 
at Margaret’s eccentricities. She lived on, 
keeping much of her girlhood with her in 
middle-age, in her high spirits, her playful 
wit, and her impulsive freshness of heart, 
lived on admired, and loved, and sought after, 
until at length, at the age of fifty, she died, 
leaving lie-r mark on time, as the mark of a 
woman who was always true to the highest 
womanhood. 

When we turn from Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, to Catharine Philips, it is like 
turning from a southern bay covered with 
gleaming sails, and busy, hastening crafts, and 
gliding pleasure boats, to gaze upon a still 
mountain lake, that lies clear and calm, locked 
always in the embrace of cool, soft shadows. 
Catharine was bom in Wales; and in Wales, 
—among the beauty of her native hills and 
valleys, her heart and mind fed day by day, 
as she grew from child to girl, from girl to 
woman, by their deep, silent loveliness, until 
her whole being seemed to have caught the 
impress of the gracious stillness round her—she 
spent the greater part of her life. Hers was a 
shy, silent girlhood, which had something of 
the violet in its still sweetness. She read much, 
but her favourite books were chiefly of a grave, 
religious tone; she dreamt much, but they 
were dreams such as the angels might look 
into. At an early age she took the love of 
God into her heart, and there it dwelt through¬ 
out her short life, hallowing her joys, bright¬ 
ening with unquenchable sunshine her sorrows, 
until she knew it in the fulness of yet higher 
fruition before the throne above. 

Catharine never mixed in the great world, 
the tumult of great cities, the strife of parties, 
the contact with gaudy vice : all these things 
were most utterly repulsive to her nature; 
she very probably never set foot in London. 
But though she seldom went beyond her home, 
she was not destined long to remain in it; she 
was oxe of those girls who seem born to be 
home queens, and Catharine quickly found 
her way to her appointed royalty. Mr. 
Philips, a Welsh country gentleman, whose 
brain was very bus3 r for the good of his fellow 
men on earth, whose heart was anchored 
upon the eternal shore, came to her father’s 
house to woo her. Catharine blushed and 


smiled, then she wept a little, and drew back 
slightly; then she crept to his side and laid 
her hand in his. She knew that that brave 
heart was a place where a woman might 
nestle safety, and she was a wife almost before 
she had stepped across the borders of girl¬ 
hood. 

God blessed the union with a gallant boy, 
a boy who was to give his mother at once her 
keenest earthly deli-ght and her keenest 
earthly sorrow. The time that he lay in her 
arms was for her one long dream of joy. She 
saw him standing at her knee with bright 
earnest face, while she told of the royal 
stable, of little Samuel in the temple court, of 
righteous Abel’s daily walk with God. She 
felt his little hand in hers as they two went up 
to the house of the Lord together; she watched 
him, with calm prayer, meet his first tempta¬ 
tions, his young head kept by the helmet of 
salvation. And, dearest dream of all, she saw 
herself, when those bright locks of hers his 
baby fingers played with now should be 
streaked with silver, leaning on a brave man’s 
arm, who looked with the old tender reverence 
of his boyhood down into his mother’s eyes, 
and still found help there to cheer Christ’s 
soldiers in the fight. But on earth all these 
things were only to be known by Catharine 
Philips thus, in brief, happy visions. God 
called the child to Himself before he had 
learned to lisp his first prayer, and not till she 
entered the city not made with hands were 
Catharine’s dreams to know glorious fulfil¬ 
ment. Catharine Philips never in this world 
came quite out of the shadow cast by that 
child’s Joss, though her Christian resignation 
made her smile again and her love for her 
husband, together with her own brave spirit, 
brought bade active cheerfulness into her life. 
One of the sweetest poems she ever wrote 
spoke out her grief at this period ; it is full of 
simple pathos that came straight from the 
mother’s heart. 

The chief theme of Catharine Philips’s 
poems, which are more remarkable, on the 
whole, for delicate, lofty feeling than for 
beauty of diction, is friendship; this fact 
indicates the tender, sympathetic nature of 
the woman. She was no queen of society, but 
still she possessed spells that could chain 
people to her side. No doubt all those, who 
thus approached her in familiar intercourse, 
found in her sweet influence either freshening 
dew or health-giving sunshine. 

Catharine Philips had one friend, of whom 
any man or woman might be proud and 
thankful to have it said, in after time, that 
they were numbered among those whom he 
loved. We think we see him now, one day 
blessing her, when as a young bride she first 
crossed the threshold of her husband’s house ; 
another day strengthening her, when God’s 
hand’ lay heavy on her mother’s soul. We 
think we see him always with that calm light 
in his eyes that ever glowed there, alike 
through all the joy and all the sorrow of his 
many-shaded story; alike when the smile of 
royalty fell on him, or when he stood in the 
pulpit with the broad sea of varied faces 
quivering beneath his eloquence, as it now 
rolled along in thunder, now melted into 
softest' music, or when he sat alone, and silent, 
and poor. Yes, we think that, even now, we 
can see him draw near as Catharine Philips 
saw him long ago, speak to him reverently, 
bow to him in loving deference, mighty 
preacher of the word, writer whose page 
burns with fire—Jeremy Taylor. 

Catharine Philips was not to stay long on 
earth loving and praying ; God wanted her in 
His temple above. At the age of thirty she 
caught the small-pox, which was, just then, a 
' scourge in Wales, and in a few days she 
| passed gently into the better land. 

Alice King. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


COOKERY. 

Jenny L. P.—To make marmalade: to every pound 
of pulp (of fine Seville oranges) allow ijlbs. of 
white sugar. Place the oranges whole in a stew- 
pan with sufficient water to cover them, and stew 
till tender, changing the water twice or thrice. 
Then drain them, take off the rind, remove the pips, 
weigh the pulp and the sugar rn the proportions as 
above directed, and half a pint of the water in 
which the oranges were last boiled. Boil the sugar 
and water together for ten minutes, add the pulp, 
and boil for ten more. Add the peel cut in strips, 
and boil the whole for a third ten minutes. Pour 
off into jars, and when cool cover with bladders 
or tissue paper, brushed over on both sides with 
white of egg. It should be made in March. 
Altogether, the time required will be two hours for 
boiling the oranges, and 30 minutes to boil the mar¬ 
malade, which will cost from 6d. to 8d. a pound 
pot. 

Oat Cake.—I n No. 8 of this magazine, you will find 
a recipe for making your namesake. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

J. D., Katie, and Milly all inquire how they may 
clean smoke-stained marble chimney-pieces. Take 
jib. of soda, ^lb. of white soap, and jib. of whiting. 
Stew all together for a couple of hours, stirring 
well, and apply it to the marble while hot. Let it 
remain upon it for several days undisturbed. Then 
wash it off with hot water, using a scrubbingbrush, 
a. Milly’s black marble may, perhaps, be improved 
by being rubbed with olive-oil and putty-powder. 

DRESS. 

Berta.—P ut in a puff on the shoulders of velveteen 
to match the colour of your sbrge, and long cuffs of 
the same. 

Winifred. —See “ Winter Clothes, and How to Make 
Them,” at page 26, also “ Dress of the Month.” 
We always endeavour to assist young girls in their 
endeavours to economise. Your writing is good. 
If you have any musical talent, you might 
accomplish a good deal, though you have begun 
very late. 

Catharine. —We thank you much for your very 
appreciative, kind, and grateful letter. We think 
that you will find the new Paisly shawl material, 

1 will serve to re-make your black merino dress. 

Mignon.—C onsult “Dress of the Month.” All 
dresses are worn short now. 

Cyclamen.— Shetland shawls should be washed in a 
tepid lather, slightly wrung, and shaken dry. 

HpNORiA Forester. —It seemed likely that the deep 
kilted flounce, or two narrower ones, are used. 
Make your navy-blue serge short, with a long 
polonaise, draped and fastening behind. 

Ck umb.— White or grey cashmere would look pretty 
in combination with the colour enclosed. 

Mabelle. —See answer to “Jessie G. B.” page hi. 

Flibberty-Gibbet. —The pile of velvet, may be raised 
by holding it over the steam of boiling water. 

Hawthorn. —Wash yoiw dress in a mixture of one- 
fourth of ox-gall to three of soft water (cold.) This 
is the only method of restoring a shiny and greasy 
dress. 

Betsey Pric.g. — A very pale blue cashmere would be 
pretty,-and would not fade, if pale enough. Short 
dresses are now the usual wear for young ladies in 
the evening. 

Fanny, Ada, and Ella. —The kilted skirts, with the 
bodices buttoned behind, and scarfs, are still worn. 
Embroider the scarfs, cuffs, and collars. 

Nellie. —The initials you inquire about are probably 
those of the maker of the article. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lydia H.—We thank you for your kind and grateful 
letter, and quite agree with you in the sentiments 
you express. 

Minnie.' —Wc do not answer letters within any 
specified time. We have hundreds of correspond¬ 
ents weekly, and they have to wait their turn. 

Madgik T. TV.— We hope that you will have sown 
your mignonette and cress seeds before you can 
see this answer. 

Pucknix.— 1. There is an editor-in-chief who pre¬ 
sides over the editorial work connected with the 
various magazines, but to each publication there 
is also a responsible editor, who conducts the 
practical working of his particuku* paper. 
2. Phoenix’s hand-writing is very poor. 

Topsy.—1. The Girl’s Own Paper reading cases are 
sold at one and sixpence each. 2. Yes, we will 
shortly. 

Euterpe. —Write to the Secretary, Trinity College, 
London W. 

Theta. —There are plenty of pieces of music written 
for the left hand. Inquire for them at any music 
publisher’s. 

Guinea Pig and Ivy. —You will find replies to all 
your questions in our correspondence pages. See 
“ How can 1 Look my Best,” page 180. 

Agnes. —We are gratihed by your approval of our 
magazine, and hope that by applying either to the 
“ Society for the Employment of Women,” at 22, 
Berner-s-slreet, Oxfoyd-strcet, or to the Misses 
Faithfull, at 56, Regent - street, W., you may 
obtain advice, and, perhaps, assistance, towards 
obtaining what you seek*. 


Lily I.—Line the basket with moss first. We find a 
single hardy plant, like golden ivy, the best for a 
basket; but periwinkle, lobelia, nemophila, and 
cyclamen arc good for the summer months. 

Lily II.—See answer to “ Hone}' ” in No. 3. 

Annie. —Wc have several times given advice in 
reference to freckles; but will give you another 
prescription in case they should have failed. Take 
of lemon juice ioz., powdered borax J drachm, 
sugar j drachm, mix, and let the wash stand in a 
glass for a few days. You should always wear a 
veil. 

Nimsky should be trained to teach up to the last 
improvements in the art. We do not give lessons in 
the various vocations of our correspondents. You 
do not say what language your scholars speak. If 
you write for the catalogue of books in various 
languages, published by the Religious Tract 
Society, you will find all you require. Eor 
French books sec page 5. You had better select 
for yourself. 

E. P. C.—We think it unlikely that you will be 
able to learn swimming by yourself. You should 
get some one to give you some practical instruc¬ 
tion ; watch others, and study some little book on 
the subject. 

PoLLlEand Clarinette.— Ebony is generally bleached 
by placing it in the full sunshine while wet. 
You might experiment with a solution of chloride 
of lime in water. 

Dora. —1. The twelve bishops or priests represent 
the twelve apostles; the thirteenth represents an 
angel who, according to the legend, appeared to 
Gregory the Great, a.d. 590, while he was per¬ 
forming an act of charity to poor persons. 2. We 
do not know what the Italian legend is of the 
“blossoming - rod,” but wc think you mean the staff 
of Joseph of Arimathea, which is supposed to have 
blossomed at Glastonbury. 

One of the Girls. —1. We congratulate you on 
having had the benefit of so “charming” a 
journal for a year past. You quote our comments 
on the bad writing and spelling of many of our 
correspondents ; allow us to observe that you write 
a very crabbed little hand yourself, and it slopes 
the wrong way too. We must also observe that, 
whether deficient in the accomplishment of spelling 
accurately or not, the general tone of the letters 
we receive is modest and ladylike, and decidedly 
far less assuming than your own. 2. Should it be 
a matter of convenience to you to make use of a 
white satin dress on the occasion you mention, you 
should combine tulle with it, to make it less old- 
looking for so young a girl. 3. Try lemon juice 
and glycerine for your bands, and wear gloves. 

Pearl. —You write very carelessly. You leave out 
words and do not join your letters, and the effect 
is ungraceful. 

Deux Sceurs. —Pronounce “ Connemara ” exactly as 
it is spelt—the first a broad, as in “Lara” and 
“ Zara.” 

April Shower—W e know of no periodical such as 
that about wliiah you inquire. 

Florence Wilson. —Neuralgia is usually a com¬ 
plaint needing good living and warm clothing. 
Over-fatigue should be avoided, and late hours and 
hot rooms. If in the face, heat aflat iron, as hot 
as if to iron linen, wring out a double piece of thick 
flannel previously dipped in vinegar, lay it on the 
iron, and hold it as near the face as you can with¬ 
out touching the skin. Shut the eyes, for the fumes 
would make them sore. This is a famous remedy; 
repeated two or three times in the day, for about 20 
minutes at a time, it will often prove a cure. 
Sometimes the first trial proves sufficient. But as 

the complaint may be a result merely of some 
other which needs attention, treatment of quite a 
different description might be requisite. A decayed 
tooth may be the origin of the pain, or a disordered 
liver. Let your father try the fumes of vinegar, 
and sec what good that may do him. 

A. P.—You ask so courteously that, of course, wc 
are happv to tell you who “ Undine ” and “ Circe ” 
were. “Undine” is a character in La Motte 
Tonque’s beautiful story of that name, who was a 
water-nymph, created without a soul. By marrying 
a mortal she obtains one, with all the pains and 
sorrows of the human race. “Circe” was a 
sorceress, who lived in fabulous days, in the island 
of GErea. She turned all those who landed there 
into swine, by giving them a drink from her 
charmed cup. 

Ildegonda and Hyacinth. —For perspiring hands 
we recommend frequent washing in tepid water 
containing a few grains of alum, sal ammoniac, 
sulphate of zinc or a teaspoonful of vinegar — 
which latter, or else the alum, you had better try 
first. A damp hand—if at all excessively so—is 
indicative of some weakness of constitution, or a 
disordered stomach. “Ildegonda” is advised to 
use “Vaseline” for her hair, which any chemist 
could procure for her, and which is much employed 
by the medical faculty. One of our correspon¬ 
dents recommends common petroleum oil, of 
which vaseline is composed; but we should be 
afraid lest any careless young person should 
approach too near a candle to be safe under the 
circumstances. Ildegonda’s band is free and 
legible, but her t’s are bad. .. Flourishes of the pgu 
- like those are vulgar iittdJnaxtiiinc. . . 
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Louisa R.—We do not give prizes for the answers to 
puzzles. 

A. E. R.—1. You had better study the eopper-plate 
writing intended for your guidance at the top otyour 
copy-book, as you make all your n>’« and n’s exactly 
as if they were u’s. They should be united at the top, 
not like the “ u ” at the bottom. Ahva}-s make a 
marked distinction between these letters. Your 
h’s show the same fault; the second halt of that 
letter should be joined to the first stroke half way 
down, not at the bottom. 2. Leaves might perhaps 
be frosted by dipping in a strong solution of alum, 
when cold. Try a leaf that may be wasted, and. 
judge of the effect. 

Florry.— 1. Neither sloping shoulders nor very 
square ones are desirable ; the former usually 
accompany feebleness of constitution and of frame, 
the latter look inelegant and masculine. A very 
slight slope to broad, shoulders is most to be 
admired on ever}' account. 2. We have no pre¬ 
scription for arresting the decay of teeth. Cam¬ 
phorated chalk might be of service so far as decay 
is concerned, but it makes the teeth very brittle. 
Keep them well washed, and attend to your health, 
for decay in the teeth arises from constitutional 
delicacy. Your digestion is bad, and your diet 
should be attended to. 

Wjlhelmina.—W e have given several hints to other 
correspondents on the subject of making fancy 
frames of an inexpensive character, to which we 
refer you. 

Beta.— We feel very sorry for you, if your aunt is so 
cruel as to deny you sufficient to eat. But you only 
give us half confidences, and this precludes the 
possibility of our giving you advice. You must tell 
us honestly what reason your aunt has for in¬ 
fluencing your father against your marriage. 
When we know all particulars, we shall give our 
best consideration of the case. We approve of 
your very proper hesitation in taking the extreme 
measure to which you have been invited. 

Prosy.— You will find that great assistance is to be 
derived from a study of the “Handbook of the 
E-nglish Tongue” by Angus, published by the 
Religious Tract Society. In order to take exercise 
in India, people arc up and out by four a.m. They 
go to bed as late as wc do, because they lie down 
and sleep in darkened rooms in the heat ot the 
day. 2. Consult some illustrated book of ancient 
Greek history for the figure you require. 3. We 
believe that you can obtain silkworms’ eggs in 
Covent Garden Market. 

An April Bride.—A bride and brielegroom do not 
take prayer books with them. They should learn 
the responses beforehand. When a man has 
removed his hat, lie should remove his right glove, 
according to long received rules of etiquette. The 
bridegroom should himself remove the bride’s left- 
hand glove just before placing the ring on her 
finger. Bridesmaids are not exempt from kneeling 
at their prayers any more than other people, but 
when the blessing is given of course they stand, as 
it has reference only to the married pair. The 
fees arc paid in the vestry after the service. AVc 
are glad you like this paper. Your handwriting 
needs to be formed. 

Jumper. —Wcalways recommend skipping-ro'pecxcr- 
cisc in moderation; as a general rule it circulates the 
blood, makesagoodhealthyaction of the lungs. But 
if you have a tendency to palpitation of the heart, 
yours is an exceptional case, and a doctor’s opinion 
should be taken on the subject. High shoulders do 
not result from skipping ; the head should be held 
erect, the shoulders kept in their natural position, 
the chin back, and the waist well hollowed bchinu, 
and the arms moved only from the elbow. 

Guknnie.— 1. The habit of eating things uncooked, 
which should be cither boiled or baked, is a very 
bad one, and a girl who does so needs medical 
advice. Boil the rice for your sister—if so fond of 
it—either in milk or water, but do not let her cat 
it dry. 2. Girls leave school according to the re¬ 
quirements or wishes of their parents. Sometimes 
a girl remains at school until eighteen, when sho 
becomes old_enough to be introduced into society; 
but her studies should by no means be considered 
as complete. 

Luss.—Wc decline receiving acrostics, with thanks. 
You write with a bad pen, so we can scarcely tell 
whether you mean to reverse the right style of 
making fine up-strokes and firm down ones, or 
whether it be only accidental. See “Cookery” 
for a “ Treacle Pudding.” 

Napoleon and the Page.— The “squeaking” of 
boots is occasioned by the ill-fitting of the layers of 
leather composing the soles, or else by your drying 
them at the fire after having worn them in rainy 
weather. Try oiling the sides of the soles. See 
answers to correspondents as to the preservation 
of flowers. Get the “ Home Naturalist,” by Har- 
land Coultas, published by tho Religious Tract 
Society. 

Kate and CLARiNDAboth wish to dispose of “fancy 
work.” There are many shops, we believe, that 
undertake to purchase or disposal of such work, 
but the sale for it is very small; and we advise all 
our correspondents to give it up as a means of 
making money, and to save what it might sgII for 
by making their own under-linen, and dresses. 

Maidenhair Fern is ielencd to our previous 
answers on the subject of the complexion. 
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ALICE. 

Resting in that garden’s bower, 

Where the loaves grew thick and wild. 

Playing with a jasmine flower, 

Alice sat, and talked, and smiled. 

But her cheek, rose-tinted, faded, 

And her brow grew sad and pale, 

And her eyes were dim and shaded, 

As my heart poured forth its tale. 

Tale of tender feeling hidden— 

Thoughts by day and dreams by night, , 

Words and looks that rose unbidden, 
Bared my spirit to her sight. 

Still with jasmine blossom playing, 
Scattering leaves and perfume wide ; 

Like a sigh, her lips were saying, 

“ Brother! I’m a promised bride.’' 

Thus my heart’s romance was ended, 
Years and years of love in vain ; 

Thus the weary cloud descended, 

That long brooded o’er my brain, 

Yet I bore no thought of malice ; 

’Twas regret and grief—not hate ; 

“ It was fitting peerless Alice 
Chose a younger, richer mate.” 

jThus I said ; and to my lofty 
Dimly-lighted attic cell 


Sounds of life came wafted softly 
With a mellowed tuneful spell. 

But ’twas hard that, without warning, 
Pealing to the very skies, 

Sounds that set my temples burning, 
Clanging, crashing chimes should rise. 

Cruel bridal bells came pealing 
Loud and louder still ; the strain 
Filled my room from floor to ceiling, 

Fell like thunder on my brain. 

“Alice, bride ! bright silks and laces, 
Links of gold, and chains of pearls, 
Hold thee in their rich embraces, 

Hast thou jasmine midst thy curls ? ” 

Dreamer ! back to mouldy papers ; 

Murmur not, but think and write, 
Dash aside those chilly vapours 
That so cloud thy spirit’s sight. 

In thy chamber, high and lonely, 

_ ___ _ Watch the stars, and pray, and plan, 

Yzily)L- 'zM Pray the past may leave thee only 
Wiser—not a sterner man. 

M. M. P. 
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u Yes, I dare say most of these are j the reply, as a warm glow rose to the 
from the girls to tell of their travels i girl’s cheeks. 

yesterday. This letter is from Mrs. ! “ Your letter is from Nesta, I suppose? 

Burges, a very kind one. She 
has invited you down to Mar- 
leigh Grange on a visit, Cora. 

Should you like to go there ?” 

“Very much indeed,” was 


CHAPTER III. 


AN INVITATION. 

The next morning, when Cora came 
down to breakfast, she found a letter 
beside her plate. Mrs. Woodhouse, at 
the head of the table, was reading 
another epistle, and a number of un¬ 
opened envelopes were lying near her. 

“ You seem to have a 
(large share of correspon¬ 
dence to-day,” said Miss 
Winifred. 
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“ YOU WILL NOT FORGET MY WORDS, WILL YOU, CORA ? ” 
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It was enclosed in mine. Does she wish 
to have you with her ?” 

“ Oh yes, her letter is full of it,” 
replied Cora, laughing. 

“ Then I will write to London to your 
father, and ask his permission. You 
had better add a few lines, expressing 
your wish to accept the invitation.” 

The reply from Mr. Forest came in 
due course. A few lines to Mrs. Wood- 
house, not a word to Cora. 

He had no objection to his daughter 
going to Marleigh Grange, as she 
seemed to wish it so much, and would 
Mrs. Woodhouse give her the money 
necessary for her expenses, and charge 
it in the bill ? 

Mrs. Woodhouse read the letter aloud 
to Cora, and saw the blank look of 
astonishment pass over her face. 

“ I was sure father would have written 
to me, also j ” 

“ Well, yes, I can quite fancy your 
expecting he would do so, but I suppose 
he did not think of it, or had not time, 
or something.” 

“ He writes to me so seldom, that he 
cannot know how much I value his 
letters.” 

“You see, Cora, some men dislike 
letter-writing very much. They are not 
like you and I, who might scribble page 
after page, and yet write nothing worth 
reading; they must have business or 
something important to say, and your 
father, in this case, has given full 
instructions in his letter to me,” said 
Mrs. Woodhouse, cheerily, though she 
was herself vexed and disappointed at 
Mr. Forest’s curt reply and at his utterly 
Ignoring his daughter’s epistle. 

Many things about Mr. Forest puzzled 
her. 

His daughter had been at Westville 
Ladies’ College for nine years, and yet 
her father remained as much a stranger 
as ever. He occasionally made short, 
hurried visits, impressed on Mrs. Wood- 
house his desire that Cora should have 
the advantages of the highest education 
she could give, and he had brief formal 
interviews with his daughter. 

But as to really understanding the 
man, his character, his habits, his 
means, Mrs. Woodhouse often told Miss 
Winifred that there her powers of dis¬ 
cernment altogether failed. 

True, Mr. Forest never seemed to 
grudge money spent in education, and 
he punctually paid every bill sent to 
him ; but he had asked Mrs. Woodhouse 
to superirltend Cora’s dress, and while 
doing so had laid such stress on his 
horror of finery, his hatred of vanity, 
sham, and the like, that she had taken his 
‘.hints to mean that lie wished his daughter 
to be clad in the plainest garments, the 
most sombre and serviceable that could 
be procured. 

Mrs. Woodhouse had her own theo¬ 
ries on this subject. She believed Mr. 
Forest was a needy man—that it was by 
great struggle and intense self-denial 
he procured the education for Cora that 
might hereafter fit her to win her way in 
the world. She took an interest in him 
on this account, and ceased to wonder 
why he wore such rusty coats, why 
there was such a care-worn look in his 


face, and why his large brown eyes had 
so melancholy an expression. 

But now Cora was going away on a 
visit, Mrs. Woodhouse held a review on 
the dingy dresses, and regarded them 
with some degree of discomfiture. 

“You have nothing very smart to 
wear, Cora. Had there been sufficient 
notice, I would have got you a new 
dress.” 

“Oh! never mind about that, Mrs. 
Woodhouse. There are my grey home- 
spun and my black alpaca, and the 
drab lustre I had made in the spring 
—surely they will be quite enough 
variety.” 

“Enough for out-door wear, perhaps ; 
but there are no light, pretty summer 
materials such as you will see on other 
girls. However, I will buy you a hat, 
some gloves, and ribbons.” 

“ Thank you, so much. And now, 
please tell me what school books I shall 
take with me.” 

“Not a single one. I interdict them 
all, fo-r I want you to enjoy yourself 
as much as possible—to forget school 
trammels for a while, and to have a 
spirit and will of your own. It will be 
your first glimpse of the world, and you 
will see and hear of things very different 
from what you have been accustomed 
while under this roof. And you may 
meet with various sorts of people, some 
all that could be wished, some very much 
the reverse. Use your discernment and 
avoid the latter. I do not ask you to be 
dull or gloomy, but I do ask you to be 
true, unselfish, God-fearing. You will 
not forget my words, will you, Cora ? ” 

Mrs. Woodhouse spoke in the tenderly 
impassioned way peculiar to her when 
giving her pupils advice, and that 
doubtless added much force to her 
remarks. 

“ I will not forget. But, oh, Mrs. 
Woodhouse, you make me feel as though 
I was taking leave of school altogether,” 
exclaimed Cora, much moved, but with¬ 
out the slightest suspicion that her pre¬ 
sentiment was a true one. 

“ Do I ? I should be sorry 
to lose you yet awhile, Cora. 

But your going away on a 
visit is quite an unprece¬ 
dented event. I am glad you 
have the chance, for several 
reasons. One is, that I think 
it time for you to have a peep 
beyond school walls. Another 
reason is, that Westville Col¬ 
lege is to be put into the hands 
of workmen. I am going to 
have the whole place painted 
and papered, and you would 
have grown very sick of tur¬ 
pentine and varnish.” 

“ Shall you not leave home, 

Mrs. Woodhouse ? ” 

“No, my place is here ; for my sister 
has decided on going to London with 
Bertha Zillner.” The last part of the 
sentence came out hesitatingly, and with 
a suppressed little sigh. 

Cora, quick to interpret Mrs. Wood- 
house’ s meaning, understood at once that 
Miss Winifred had decided to marry 
the German master, and that her sister 
was trying to bear patiently the pros¬ 


pect of an event she regretted, but had 
no power to prevent. 

(To be continued.) 


ORIGINAL FABLES. 

By Mrs. Prosser. 

“WE MUST FEEL BEFORE WE CAN 
SYMPATHISE.” 

“ Barbarous monster! ” cried the Wheat to 
the Flail; “ how can you go on bruising and 
battering me thus ! ” 

“ Does it hurt you ? ” exclaimed the Flail, 
quite surprised. 

“ Hurt, me, indeed! ” retorted the Wheat 
indignantly. 

“ Dear me,” said the Flail, “ how very odd ! 
it doesn’t hurt me in the least; but some 
people have such quick feelings! ” 

HOW THINGS TURN OUT. 

“ What ! coming up at last ? I think ids 
time ; sown with such trouble and expense, so 
long ago, and I, a seed blown on the soil by 
an idle wind but yesterday ! And yet, you are- 
nothing more than a poor thin green blade,, 
and I am a noble and beautiful flower! ” 



Thus cried the boastful Poppy to the spring¬ 
ing Com. 

“ Wait a while,” answered the Corn; 
“ when I am gathered with care into the 
garner, you will be bound in bundles with the 
tares and twitch; it is one thing to be fair, 
oh, beautiful weed, and another thing to be 
worthy! ” 


SHELL COLLECTING. 

“ Do you really mean to say, Miss Gertrude, 
that you have lived all these years by the sea¬ 
side and have never once thought about a 
shell?” 

The reproof, though gently given, abashed 
me, and set me pondering over my stupidity 
for the first time. The result of my ponder- 
ings is a growing collection of shells, and a 
good many thoughts about all marine objects 
of interest, and not shells only. 













And some of you who may be going to the 
sea-side tor a few weeks, and who may be 
glad to have interests more lasting than bath¬ 
ing, donkey-lading, and discordant tunes from 
the German band, will not regret, I think, 
taking an anticipatory walk with me over the 
tirm sands and rocky shingle, in search of 
many a treasure hitherto passed with blind 
eyes or a spurning foot. If so, tuck up your 
petticoats, put on your oldest boots (re¬ 
membering, however, that feet wet with salt 
water never yet gave the tenderest person 
cold), and we will start, bag in hand, ready 
for our specimens. 

Of course it is nearly low tide, and all the 
better for us if it be a spring tide, and if there 
was something of a storm yesterday, for rough 
waves are richer in their spoils than a calm 
sea. 

There are probably three drift lines for us 
to search—the line of high tide, mid-tide, and 
low water mark. Besides these we must spy 
out the rock crevices, shake the tangled sea¬ 
weed, and turn over many of the loose, big 
stones among the shingle. 

And, as far as we can, we must tiy to get 
our specimens alive , firstly, that we may see 
something of the nature of the shell’s inhabi¬ 
tant, and, secondly, because the shell of the 
living specimen, after being boiled, is a far 
better, handsomer thing than the worn, 
empty, faded tenement. 

It is but a poor knowledge to learn the 
names of our shells without knowing anything 
about their inmates. After all, though the 
shell may be pretty and the fish ugly, the 
shell is but the inanimate house, and the fish 
the animate creature. 

And do you know that these despised little 
shellfish have brain, stomach, heart, liver, and 
blood just as much as ourselves, though differ¬ 
ing from ours ? So let us show them some 
respect. 

And first, do you see those long white 



PHOLAS DACTYLUS. 


brittle shells with a ridged surface, thrown up 
on the sands ? Those are separate valves of 
the Pholas dactylus , or boring shell. The 
shell, itself a bivalve, or two-valved shell, is 
probably living, inhabited, in some numbers, 
buried in snug little holes, somewhere about 
the neighbouring rocks. 

Notwithstanding its delicate shell, this 
intrepid borer will make his way through 
wood, chalk, and sandstone, into a home of his 
own. 

At a village called Amroth, in Pembroke¬ 
shire, there is an ancient submerged forest, 
and here live numbers of Phola ensconced 
in the decaying wood. 

They are also to be found plentifully at 
Aberystwith. 

The Pholas shell is open at both ends, one 
letting out the sturdy little foot of flesh which 
is the instrument by which he works his way, 
the other allowing the escape of the two 
siphons or breathing tubes. 

This “Piddock,” as the fishermen often call 
it, gives out a curious pretty phosphorescent 
light when alive. 

But there lies a strong bivalve, yellow, 
brown in colour, 3 inches or more long, but 
unfortunately empty. This is the Mya are - 
naria , or “ Old Maid Gaper,” and a most 
curious crearture when alive. If you could 
get it in that condition you woukrfind both 
it and its cousin, the Blunt Gaper (Mya 
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truncata ), decorated with a brown wrinkled 
tube, three or four inches long, proceeding 
from between the two valves like a mummy’s 
arm. This queer membraneous tube is 
intended by Nature to protect the lone 
siphons. 

You must bribe a friendly fisherman to get 
you a Gaper in perfect condition, and then, 
unless you are one of those unfortunate 
people whose “fingers are all thumbs,” you 
must stuff the tube with cotton wool or tissue 
paper. 

A huge kind of Gaper, called the otter 
shell or Lutraria elliptica , is to be found 
by thousands at Torbay, just below the 
muddy shore, drinking in the salt water 
with eager siphons as greedily as any Bath 
or Malvern enthusiast. 

But what quantities of Razor shells we are 
crushing beneath our feet! The Solen family 
is very prolific in England, though it does 
not boast of many branches. That long, 
straight razor is the Solen siliqua , or “Pod 



SOLEN SILIQUA. 


Razor” ; and the smaller, more curved shell, 
the Solen Ensis, or “ Sabre Razor.” But 
I am bound to say that these names are 
somewhat of a mockery to the beginner, as 
the “Pod Razor” is often very sabrelike, and 
the “ Sabre Razor” cruelly poddy I 

The Siliqua, however, is a line fellow, often 
seven or eight inches long, whilst the Ensis is 
generally not much more than half that 
size. In Scotland they call the Razor the 
“ Spout-fish,” probably because of its 
habit of shooting out a jet of water when 
alarmed or disturbed. It is relished in 
some places as a delicious supper dish; 
and the way in which the poor Solen is 
entrapped is decidedly treacherous. A 
little salt is dropped into his hole (for 
he burrows beneath the sand), and when 
he rises to the surface to eject it a quick 
turn of the spade throws him upon the 
sand. 

The more romantic idea popular regarding 
this movement of the Solens is that the fish, 
deceived by the salt, comes to the surface, 
under the fond delusion that the tide has 
turned, and he must be there to welcome its 
return. 

But look at these delicate little bivalves, 
looking like white biscuit china amongst 
the seaweed. These are the Tellina tenuis , 
a very fragile shell, yet often found in 
numbers unbroken. Another of its family, 
the Tellina incarnata, ox “Orange Tellina,” 


is one of the most beautiful of English 
shells, but rarer than the Tenuis. The 
Orange Tellina is larger, generally an inch 
and half long, and is most exquisitely 
coloured in tints like the rainbow—pink, 
yellow, orange, and crimson, with usually a 
lining of vivid orange inside its transparent 
shell. 

The blunt Tellen (Tellina crassa ), the 
largest of the family, and brightly coloured, 
and the Convex Tellin (Tellina solidula) y 
—strong, sturdy, and convex in shape—may 
be considered somewhat in the light of 
country cousins to the more elegant Tellina 
incarnata. 

But there is another branch of this family, 
not much inferior in good looks to the Tellens, 
and that is the Sunset tribe. 



PSAMMOBIA FERROENSIS. 


The Psammobia Ferroensis , or “ striped 
Sunset,” is the largest and handsomest of this 
branch, and, by hunting carefully (at any rate 
if you are on the South Coast) you may come 
upon one of them lying with both valves un¬ 
injured amongst the shingle. The Psammobia 
is about two inches long, and is usually a pale 
yellow or white shell, with Turner-like sunset 
rays, of pink and orange, diverging across the, 
valves. It is a stronger shell than the Tellina, 
and is often covered with a brown epidermis 
or membraneous covering. 

Alas! I cannot see that brown epidermis 
now without a shudder and a blush. I will 
relate the incident for a warning to others. 

A beautiful sunset shell had been given 
me by a friend with some pride; and, resolved 
not to show ingratitude for the gift, I plunged 
it into boiling water and carefully scrubbed it. 

“ See,” I said next day to the same friend, 
“ how nice and clean I have made your shell 
look!” 

“ Good gracious,” said he, “ what have you 
done to it ? ” 

“ Only brushed off the dirty brown stuff 
outside.” 

I faltered, terrified by his stony look as he 
took the Psammobia up in his hand. 

“Dirty brown stuff indeed! Why, that 
was the epidermis, which was half its value. 
You have ruined it; it is like an old 
shell now.” And my friend laid it down 
with an equal contempt for it and me. 

On many shores the pretty little brown and 
yellow bivalve Donax is to be plentifully found . 
It is generally about an inch long and orna- 



DONAX ANATINUS. 

mented by white lines, radiating from hinge 
to edge of the shell. The Donax anatinus 
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is fringed at (he outer edge of its shell, and 
the Politus has one broad white band, 
running back from the hinge. On the shores 
of the Mediterranean I have found any number 
of beautiful mauve-coloured Donaxes. But 
all this time we have probably been passing, 
and may be crushing, many of the delicate, 
handsome, Mactra shells. The Mactra family 
are of every size, from half an inch to two 
or three inches long, and every colour, from 
white to brown. The best looking, however, 
are a rich mahogany in colour, highly polished, 
with white bands running downwards. The 
commonest kinds are the Mactra stultormn 
(the one just described) and the Mactra solida, 


GROUP OF MACTRA. 

generally white, and, as its name implies, 
possessing a stronger shell than its relative. 

But now, as we cross a belt of shingle, 
what numbers of strong-looking variegated 
bivalves lie entangled amongst the seaweed. 
These belong to the strong race of Venus 
shells, and the commonest of them, the Tapes 
pullastra , lies about in confusing abundance 
and variety, in sizes from two and a half to 
one inch long, the rough outsides coloured 
yellow, orange, black, or white, while some 
are streaked and dappled, and many delicately 
spotted, like a thrush’s egg. 

They have a smaller, rounder neighbour, 
not far off, fawn-coloured varied with white, 
and with ridges following the outline of the 
shell, who used to be considered their cousin, 
but is now ignominiously exiled from the family 
circle and declared to have no part in the 
Venus pedigree. Probably to this fact the little 
shell owes its melancholy title of Lucinopsis 
undata , or the “orphan shell.” But now, 
before looking at the univalves, give a good 
poke with your parnsol down by that funny 
little three-spotted mark in the sands, and 
try if you cannot get up the living occupant 
beneath. 

“Why, that’s nothing but the breathing 
hole of a common cockled” 

Speak gently, my young friend, and do not 
display your ignorance. The cockle is one ol 
the liveliest and most intelligent of molluscs. 
There are several kinds of cockles, some very 
handsome, with their strong spiked ridges ; 
and Mr. Charles Kingsley mentions an 
unusual kind to be found at Torbay— 
great fellows four or live inches across 
and brown in colour. The leg or hinder 
portion of all cockles is of immense strength 
for its size, and, by means of this stout leg, 
the cockle becomes a perfect acrobat, and will 
leap about with startling agility, whether free 
or in captivity. The leg of the great Torbay 
cockle is four inches long, and is bright scar¬ 
let, as is also a part of the body of another 
of the tribe, popularly called the Red-nosed 
cockle, or Cardium Rusticum, 


But, though much might be said of the 
cockle, we must leave him now, casting a 
glance en passa?it at his equally plebeian 
neighbour, the mussel, completely blackening 
some of those low rocks yonder with his 
family. The mussel is a most easy-tempered 
animal, for he will live with equal content¬ 
ment in salt, brackish, or fresh water. Pie 
hangs to the rock and to his comrades by 
strong threads, called the hyssus. These 
threads are spun by the fish themselves, and 
are curiously strong, as we shall find if we try to 
puli away the mussel. Mussels are considered 
by many people very good food, but they are 
apt to be unwholesome at times, and especi¬ 
ally in spring. Some say 
this is because of a disease 
which attacks them then, 
and some that it is be¬ 
cause they then feed on 
the star-fish fry. 

Mussels occasionally 
produce pearls, although 
rarely such valuable ones 
as the oyster. Passing 
this useful friend of the 
cook and the jeweller 
(the oyster), you may be 
astonished to learn that 
the pretty fan-shells, so 
many separate valves of 
which are laid at our feet 
by every advancing wave, 
belong to the same family. 

Pectans is their Latin 
name, and there are a 
great variety of this 
more beautiful, though 
less useful, branch of the 
family. 

Pectans varlus is the commonest kind. 
It is almost any size and any colour—pink, 
crimson, orange, and white, the larger 
ones, generally got by the dredge, being 
specially brilliant in hue. On the muddy 
shore of Milford, in Pembrokeshire, and 
doubtless elsewhere, however, double Pectans 
may be found of a good size. 

But if you ask your friendly fisherman to 
obtain some of the larger ones for you (and 
you will be wise to do so), be sure you ask 
him also to look out for a Pinna or Wingsliell 
also. 

This a most curious brown shell, m shape 
something like a butterfly’s lower wings, and 
hinged up one side of the wing. It is the 
biggest of British shells, and will take up 
some room in your trunk ; but is worth it. I 
have had two specimens given me by fisher¬ 
men, one a smaller one and one over a foot 
long—the usual size. 

The little one was found in Carmarthen 
Bay, the large one off the Irish coast. The 
i Pinna hangs on by a hyssus like the mussel, 
and is a mollusc of spirit. He lies with his 
shell often open to a width of two inches, 
seemingly exposing his body in a ridiculous 
and defenceless fashion. But the Pinna 
knows what he is about better than the ad¬ 
venturous fish who puts in his nose, dreaming 
of an easy meal! The intended victim 
becomes the executioner, as the Pinna closes 
his shell with a rapid snap, crushing the 
intruder between the jaw-like valves. The 
Pinna keeps a lodger of his own, however, a 
small pea-crab, who lives contentedly within 
his shell. 

But now it is time we turned to the uni¬ 
valves, and we will begin by detaching one or 
two of the prettiest limpets, or fishermen’s 
hats ( Patella vulgata ). We must do it quickly, 
however, for though the Patella lies loosely 
enough when at his ease, the moment we 
touch him his shell will jump with a quick 
movement to the rock, and stick there with a 
firmness not easy to conquer. Some of these 
Patellas have pretty polished green or blue 


linings, streaked with yellow ; but, unless 
taken alive, they are not worth much. The 
Patella athletica is handsomer than his brother, 
on account of the bold, projecting ribs on 
his shell. 

The Patella fishes have a curious little 
head, with two long feelers, and a most 
strange and covered with nearly two thou¬ 
sand teeth, “tooth ribbon,” as long as the 
animal itself, coming from the mouth between 
them. 

Another curious limpet that we are not 
likely to pick up, but which is worth trying to 
get elsewhere, is the Pileopsis Ungaricus, or 
“Hungarian cap”—or, as the Welsh fisher- 


TELLINA TENUIS AND LIMPETS. 

men call it, the “ Portland bonnet.” The last 
name is decidedly the best, as the Pileopsis is 
a perfect model of the good, sensible house¬ 
keeper style of bonnet. It is about two 
inches across, of a dirty white, fringed, and 
half covered with brownish epidermis. Out 
of the bonnet peeps a most queer, quiz¬ 
zical, little head, with long, antennae-like 
feelers. 

Another limpet, of which we shall pro¬ 
bably see many, is the tiny, square, white 
shell, called the “Cup and Saucer” limpet 
( Calypt?‘cea sinensis), because of the strange 
little cup-shaped piece inside; and yet 
another, termed the “Elephant’s Tusk” 
shell, or Dentalium entails , a little white 
curved pipe, Open at both ends, and extremely 
common on many shores. 

Here, too, on the sandy bank, almost 
side by side, we may see the common 
corkscrew ( Turritella communis ), and the 
staircase shell ( Scalaria communis) ; and 
we must take care not to confuse them, 
as they do not even belong to the same 
family. 

The Scalaria is a much rarer shell; and the 
raised ribs, which gently curve from peak to 
base, are its handsome distinction from its 
neighbour. 

The Turritella is a tower, and is smooth; 
but the Scalaria, being a staircase, re¬ 
quires these balustrades. But very likely 
amongst the stones left dry beneath the cliff 
by the retiring 
waves you have 
ere now come 
upon a Trochus, 
or “ top-shell.” 

The Trochus 
zizyphinus is a 
very pretty 
univalve, gene¬ 
rally coloured a 
soft pink, with TROCHUS ZIZYPHINUS. 
spiral dottings of 

mauve or crimson, and we shall be lucky 
if its tender top be not broken off. These 
shells have a mother-of-pearl lining, and 
hence often find themselves in fashion¬ 
able resorts, such as fancy balls. The fish 
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inhabiting them has a 
most sharp and useful 
little tongue, which 
mows down the deli¬ 
cate young marine 
weeds upon which he 
feeds with the skill and 
neatness of a lilliputian 
gardener. Almost as 
pretty, although some¬ 
what smaller, is the 
Action tornatus , a 
delicate little spiral 
shell, mauve-brown in 
colour, with white 
bands encircling it. 

And whilst our eyes 
are searching for little 
shells we must collect 
a few of the cowries 
that are almost sure 
to be scattered about 
around us. The open¬ 
ing at the bottom of 
the cowry, or Cyprcca 
Europcea , does not 
appear, to our human 
eyes, over-convenient 
for the egress of any 
part of the fish within; 
yet this cowry manages 
not only to wriggle 
the greater part of his 
body through the aper¬ 
ture, but to cover fre¬ 
quently almost the 
entire shell with its 
soft folds. 

The Pelican’s Foot 
(or, to give it its jaw¬ 
breaking Latin name, 
the Aporrhais Pcs- 
pelicani) is a much 
larger shell. It is 
generally about two 
inches long, strong, and 
sufficiently picturesque 
in shape to deserve to 
have its portrait taken. 
The Pelican’s Foot is 
to be found on the 
southern shores. 


If you happen, which is perhaps not very 
likely, to favour Cornwall on your seaside tour, 
you must look out for a Jantliina communis. 
Only a snail, but the loveliest shell you can 
fancy, pale blue or mauve, with white bands. 
It is really not a British shell, but is drifted 
over from other lands; but it is so pretty that 
we cannot afford to be particular about its 
pedigree. When living, the Janthina, or 
“ Violet Snail,” hangs on to an extraordinary 
“float,” composed of air vessels, from which 
depend little bags full of eggs, and which is 
often three or four times its own length. 

But we have never yet so much as glanced 
at any of the large and important whelk 
family, whose largest and commonest variety, 
the Buccinum undatum , strew the shore in 
such countless numbers. I remember a rough 
tide on the Tenby shore years ago, which 
flung up a ridge a yard wide and several 
hundred yards long, of these great shells, 
most of them containing their living inhabi¬ 
tants. 

These inhabitants are not appetising look¬ 
ing; nevertheless, they are eaten in many 
places by the poor, although so tough that 
they require beating first. 

The common “ Dog periwinkle,” or Pur¬ 
pura lapillus , is of this family; and from the 
inmate of this vulgar-looking little shell was 
produced the celebrated purple dye of the 
ancients. The liquid is formed in a little bag 
behind the head, and at first appears a yellow 
colour, but turns blcod-red when exposed to 
the s*m. 



The smaller-ribbed whelk, termed the Nassa 
reticulata , is a pretty shell, generally of pink 
or purplish hue, varied by brown. The 
Murex erinaceus is another ribbed whelk 
(ribbed transversely, and not vertically, like 
the reticulata), and is called by fishermen the 
“Sting Whelk,” because of its fierce and 
voracious habit of boring holes into other 
shell-fish for the purpose of devouring them. 



THE COMMON WHELK. 

And now our walk has already been too 
long, and we must turn homewards; but, as 
you pass the damp rocks again, and notice 
little black and grey objects upon them, I beg of 
you not to display your ignorance by exclaim¬ 
ing (as I have heard so many people ex¬ 
claim), “ Oh, what horrid wood-lice ! ” On 
the contrary, display your new wisdom 


by remark¬ 
ing sagely, 

“Ah! here 
is a Chiton 
cine reus /” 
and, con¬ 
quering your 
repugnance, 
take up a 
specimen to 
place at 
home under 
the micro¬ 
scope. There 
you will find 
that this 
small crea¬ 
ture is not 
only a fish, 
but a shell¬ 
fish; and 
you will see how the shell, composed ol 
plates jointed together like old armour, justi¬ 
fies its title of the “mail shell.” This Chiton, 
however, is only one amongst a numerous 
family, some more highly coloured, but none 
pleasing in appearance, at any rate to un¬ 
scientific eyes. 

And now, with our bag full of treasures, 
we are nearing home. And let us bear iii 
mind that what we have seen and studied to¬ 
day is not a fiftieth part of what we shall set 
and learn if we have the spirit and the per¬ 
severance to continue our shore walks witl: 
some competent guide. 
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BRIGHT EYES AND TEETH LIKE 
PEARL. 

By Medicus. 

ight eyes and pearly 
teeth. That is the dose 
your doctor brings you 
this week, and he does 
not think you’ll require 
any coaxing or bribing 
with sugar-plums to 
make you take it 
either. 

Bright eyes. Yes, 
I’ll take the eyes first, 
because I don’t think 
there is a single girl 
who reads these lines 
who does not wish to 
have beautiful eyes, 
and to know how to keep them so. I 
have little to say about the actual colour 
of the iris. This may be as dark and 
deep as caves of ocean, or blue as the forget- 
me-not, and each colour and every colour will 
find admirers, but even the iris may lack lustre 
when late hours have been kept or over indul¬ 
gence in sweets and dainties has brought on a 
fit of indigestion. Over-tiredness and worry, 
too, makes the iris look less brilliant in this 
way; the pupil, that is the black point in the 
centre, becomes smaller, is contracted, and 
this gives to the eye what some might be rude 
enough to call a fishy appearance. Before 
going to a party, some ladies I happen to 
know apply some mixture to the eyelid ; it 
is easily washed off, and gives an extra bright¬ 
ness to the eye for the time being by enlarging 
the pupil. Before you go to a party, dc nothing 
of the kind. I only mention the practice to put 
you on your guard against it. Good health 
and spirits will make your eyes sparkle more 
brightly than all the belladonna in the world. 
To say nothing of the danger to the eyesight, 
the languid, dreamy, far-off look that the use 
of this drug at first gives to the eye is soon 
changed into one which I can only describe 
as decidedly lackadaisical and lack-lustrous. 
There are few blessings we possess equal to 
good eyesight, and we ought to take care of 
it in the days of youth. The white of the 
eye, on the other hand, is very much affected 
by the state of the health and state of the 
stomach. If a girl really wants to look her 
■best and brightest on any particular day she 
must take care to take plenty of exercise for 
some days beforehand, and take care what 
she cats and drinks as well. The slightest 
tinge of yellow in the white of the eye makes 
a great difference, and detracts from the 
beauty of the wdiole face. This, however, can 
'nearly always be avoided by keeping the 
general health up to the mark, early rising, 
fresh air, temperance m diet, peace of mind, 
and avoidance of late hours, and over- 
indulgence in pastry or sweets. 

Now, independent of the fact that a clear, 
liealthy-looking eye is nearly always an indica¬ 
tion of good sight, and that we can keep the 
eye healthy by keeping the body so, you 
must never forget that your eyesight is in¬ 
tended to be a blessing to you throughout 
life, and much may be done in youth to make 
it so. 

Zl He that is stricken blind can ne’er forget 
The precious treasure of his eyesight lost.” 

But there is a minor kind of blindness, if I 
may call it so, which young people can do 
much to avoid. I refer to defective vision and 
to weak eyes. The first is what is generally 
called short-sightedness. In some cases a 
book printed in ordinary type cannot be read 
unless held close to the eyes. Now, although 
this state of the eyesight cannot be cured; it 


may be prevented, and when present it may 
usually be kept from getting worse, and, on the 
other hand, if the ailment increases year by year 
there is a great chance of the sight being lost 
entirely. 

In order, then, to preserve the sight, nothing 
that puts a strain upon it or tries it too much 
should be undertaken, or, if undertaken, should 
not be continued too long. Young folks 
should not read too small type, or do too fine 
drawing work, or very fine needlework; even 
the pens and ink they use should be of the 
best, and the desks at which they write ought 
to be high to prevent unnecessary stooping. 
The book that is read should be held up high 
and boldly at a reasonable distance from the 
face, and there should be no bending of the 
neck. The work done should not be conti¬ 
nuous ; frequent rest is imperative. All work 
and no play is very bad for Jack, and it isn’t 
good for Jill. 

Never read or sew in the dusk, and never 
read or sew in a powerful sunlight, or by the 
fierce glare of a lamp. Reading in railway 
carriages is also bad for the eyesight. 

Glasses should not be worn without real 
necessity, and if they are they should not be 
strong ones. 

I may add, as regards reading, that it is 
better to sit up while so engaged, and to throw 
down the book or magazine as soon as the 
eyes feel weak or the brain gets tired. 

Again, do not read in bed; it is a slothful 
habit, to say the very least of it. There is a 
kind of weakness of the eyes that many girls 
complain of. Their eyes feel painful and hot, 
and tears come into them on the least excite¬ 
ment, or even when talking or laughing. This 
is a state of matters that cannot be removed 
by local treatment alone ; it demands consti¬ 
tutional treatment as well, because it points 
to a feeble condition of the nerves and system 
generally. 

Tonics should be had recourse to, the citrate 
of iron and quinine mixture should be taken 
with an occasional (about once a week) pill 
of aloes and myrrh. The chemist will give 
the dose according to the age. After taking 
the citrate of iron and quinine for a fortnight 
small doses of the phosphate of iron, or almost 
any mild preparation of iron, may be taken for 
some time longer. 

Cod liver oil’ should also be used along 
with the iron, and good, easily-digested, 
nourishing diet, with plenty ot eggs and 
cream, and exercise in the open air. The 
only local application likely to be of much 
service is cold water, bathing eyes and fore¬ 
head three or four times a-day. A weak 
solution of green tea makes a harmless and 
useful eye-wash, so does five drops of the 
tincture of arnica to one ounce ef water. 

A stye is a very common, and for the time 
being, very painful affection of the eyelid. 
Hot fomentations and a bread poultice will 
make the matter point, when it may be let 
out with a fine pointed needle. At the same 
time a little rhubarb and magnesia should be 
taken to cool the blood. If styes are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence much good is done by a 
course of quinine and cod liver oil. 

A good eye lotion for weak eyes may be 
made by dissolving a grain and a half 
ot sulphate of zinc in an ounce of pure 
water, and adding fifteen drops of the wine 
of opium. Use it three or four times a-day. 
Nothing is more beautiful in a young girl than 
long sweeping eyelashes. Just one word 
about what are called preservers—those un¬ 
sightly-looking, non-magnifying, blue spec¬ 
tacles that some people wear. They may be 
of use in places like Malta, where the sun 
glares and the red earth stares, and where only 
lizards can live in comfort art noon-tide, but I 
question whether yellow glasses of the colour 
photographers make use of as panes for their 
dark rooms would not be better and more 



natural. This hint may be taken for what it 
is worth. 

And now for a word on the teeth. As you 
are well aware, these were not given to us 
merely to be ornamental, but to be useful as 
well. Mastication is the very first act in the 
process of digestion, and in order to prevent 
that most unpleasant ailment, indigestion, from 
which even young people at times suffer, our 
food must be thoroughly and not too quickly 
masticated in order to be properly triturated 
and mixed with the juices from the glahds in 
the mouth. Eating quickly is not only not 
graceful, but it does positive harm, for it gives 
the stomach far more to do than it would 
otherwise have, and thus the liver is irritated 
and beauty often spoiled. 

Many an early wrinkle might be traced to a 
restless night occasioned by a slight attack of 
indigestion brought on probably by hurry in 
eating. 

"W ell, if nature has furnished you with good 
teeth it is your duty to make the best of them, 
for ' if the permanent teeth once fall out 
remember they will never come again. 

The tooth-brushes you use should not be too 
hard. I should recommend a medium hard¬ 
ness. The teeth ought to be cleaned every 
morning before breakfast—not merely the 
outside, but the inside as well—and after every 
meal. If this be done, the mouth will always 
be wholesome and clean. If toothpicks are 
necessary, let them be made of quill, and not 
of metal. Care of the teeth prevents them 
from decaying, and prevents the breath from 
being offensive. Use soft water instead of 
hard in brushing the teeth. If this be not 
readily procurable a little carbonate of soda 
should be added to the hard. Charcoal tooth 
powder is good, although not pretty; it is 
likewise safe, and that is more than can be 
said of a good many of the tooth powders and 
pastes sold in the shops, which often contain 
substances that soon wear off the enamel or 
beautiful pearly covering of the teeth. 

A veiy good and efficient tooth powder may 
be made by mixing two teaspoonfuls each of 
powdered orris root and camphor with four of 
precipitated chalk. 

Powders that contain acids are likewise 
unsafe, as they destroy the enamel. Pure 
bicarbonate of soda alone is often useful as a 
tooth powder. 

A teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh and the 
same quantity of the tincture of bark in two 
ounces of rose water is useful as a wash when 
the gums are soft, spongy, and liable to bleed. 
The permanganate of potash mouth-wash is 
made of rose water, with a few grains of this 
salt in it, just enough to make it a pretty rod 
colour. 'I his is also a capital wash to sweeten 
the breath and prevent toothache. It stains 
the teeth a little, so the brush and a little char¬ 
coal should be used after it. If you should 
want a tooth powder to strengthen the gums, 
ask for one containing chalk, myrrh, and borax. 

Toothache can usually be prevented by the 
use of such powders and washes as I have now 
given you, and by keeping the health well up 
to par. Most girls need a tonic now and then, 
and there is nothing better than tincture of 
iron, generally called steel drops — dose, ten 
drops three times a day in a little cold water 
for a fortnight or three weeks. A saline ape¬ 
rient of sufficient strength, say a good dose of 
Epsom salts, has often a wonderful effect in 
stopping inflammatory toothache. When this 
troublesome complaint comes on periodically, 
quinine should be taken in full doses in the 
intervals. Do not have the teeth pulled out 
unless they be very far decayed. . If you do 
you will miss them sadly when you get older. 

It is preferable to have them stopped. If 
you conclude to do this be sure to go to the 
very best dentist you know of. It will be the 
cheapest in the long run, for it is an operation 
which should be most carefully performed. 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINN.T.US BANKS, 

Author of "The Manchester Man,” &c. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

A PIECE OF FURNITURE, AND A PICTURE. 

AMES Forsyth took 
up the matter for 
Mrs. Stapleton, saw 
the outgoing tenant 
compensated, and 
the purchase money 
paid down. To 
transfer it, to bring 
a new medical work 
of his to a publisher, 
and to see how his son 
was conducting him¬ 
self and his friends 
getting on, he made 
holiday and journeyed 
up to London. There 
chanced to be at the time a vacancy 
on the staff of a hospital devoted to 
the special class of diseases known 
to have been his peculiar study and 
theme. His medical brethren and 
others urged him to put himself in nomi¬ 
nation for the post,'with an assurance 
that his standing for election would be 
little more than a form. 

He consented, went through the neces¬ 
sary formula, and went back home to 
his patients, thinking to himself that 
he had just wasted so much ink and 
paper; and no one was more surprised 
than James Forsyth when his appoint¬ 
ment was duly communicated to him by 
the secretary—unless, perhaps, it was 
Mrs. Forsyth, who did not wholly relish 
the good fortune which involved the 
disruption of friendships and the exodus 
of a family. 

It ended, however, in the transfer of 
house and practice to a stranger, and 
the transfer of Mrs. Forsyth and the five 
olive branches to the metropolis, which, 

I need scarcely say, was not accom¬ 
plished without a considerable amount 
of packing, leave-taking, and other 
bustle and confusion. 

In the midst of it a strange man wanted 
I)i.\ Forsyth on business of importance. 

“ I’m ower busy to see onybody,” was 
the message sent out. “He maun be 
sae guidas send in his name an’ his 
business.’ ’ 

Effie brought back for answer that the 
man’s name was Michael Smith, his 
occupation a dealer in old furniture, and 
that he niifst see the doctor before he 
went away. 

“ Aweel, I dinna care to be fashed at 
siccan a time, but if it maun be it maun 
be,” and off went the surgeon reluct¬ 
antly to the man standing in the hall 
amongst a labyrinth of boxes and pack- 
ages. 

“ Aweel, Mr. Smith, an’ what may 
you be wantin’ th’ noo ? ” 

“ Fifty pounds,” said the man, coolly. 

James Forsyth’s hand went up to 
bis chin. “ Fifty pounds ! ” he echoed, 
in a tone of mingled amazement and 
incredulity. “ An’ for what ? ” 

“ This ,” and the man held up a 
soiled, discoloured, folded paper. 

A light flashed on the doctor’s per- 
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ceptions and irradiated his countenance. 
It was the long-missing will. 

The fifty pounds demanded was the 
offered reward. 

Be sure he did not keep Mr. Smith 
standing in the hall after that. There 
was an apologetic invitation to a seat 
in the dismantled parlour, a busy raid 
on the silver snuffbox, a brisk call for 
refreshments, and an eager desire to 
“ken a’ parteeculars.” 

, But Michael Smith was not disposed 
either to regale himself or to furnish 
particulars or surrender the will until 
James Forsyth, had drawn him a cheque 
for the fifty pounds. 

Then the doctor was put in possession 
of the fact, that when the residue of 
Mrs. Stapleton’s movables were sent to 
an auction room to be sold, the broker 
had attended the sale, and amongst 
other “ lots ” knocked down to him was 
an old bureau. Fie had put it in his 
shop, but it got stowed away in the 
background, and, being hid, hung on 
hand. Once or twice when it came to 
light he had lost the sale of it because 
the back was slightly out of repair. So 
he said to his wife he would take the 
old back off and put a fresh one on. 
He usually did such odd jobs as that for 
himself, and when he took the bureau in 
hand he discovered that at some time or 
other a new back had been nailed on 
the bareau, but it had been put on 
clumsily right over the original back, 
which was all cracked and flawed ; and 
between the two backs he had found the 
will that had been advertised for, and 
one or two other papers besides, which 
he handed over along with it. 

Mr. Forsyth was curious, and hurried 
off with the broker to examine the 
bureau. Immediately behind the small 
drawer in which the will had been 
placed, and on a level with its top, he 
discovered a wide crack or gap, and 
also that a strip of wood must have 
been broken off the back of the drawer 
itself, leaving it lower than the sides. 
It was evident that the drawer had been 
overfull, and that opening it caused the 
uppermost paper to slide over this de¬ 
fective edge, and so on through the gap 
beyond into the hollow between the two 
backs caused by the warping of the 
newer wood. 

Such was the explanation of James 
Forsyth when he bore the welcome news 
and the welcome document in person to 
those whom it most concerned. 

“ There’s no disputing your executor¬ 
ship now, Mr. Forsyth,” said Mrs. 
Stapleton, blithely, as she unlocked the 
door of a Japanese cabinet when the 
first excitement was over, and bringing 
forth a cheque-book, proceeded to draw 
out a cheque for the fifty pounds he had 
furnished. “Robert Mason will have 
to refund, and there will be no difficulty 
in getting a settlement from the Birken¬ 
head people, either.” 

“Aweel,” quoth the surgeon, as he 
took counsel with his snuff-box, “there’ll 
be nae deeficulty wi’ Miss Hesba’s bit 
o’ property; but Robert Mason will 
baud a’ he’s getten wi’ a grip o’ iron. 
He’ll no gie up Brian’s thousands, or 
even bonnic Mercy’s shares without a 
fight.” 


(You see they accredited Robert Mason 
with the possession of those shares.) 

“ Then we must have a fight,” cried 
Hesba, looking up from the sewing ma¬ 
chine she was sending round at a vigo¬ 
rous rate. “The law is stronger than 
iron, and my dead father’s will, backed 
by the law, must surely be more than a 
match for Mr. Mason’s will. I would 
rather every fraction of money coming 
to me was spent than have Brian penni¬ 
less when he renounces the sea, to say 
nothing of recovering Mercy’s shares.” 

Mercy, stitching away at some gar¬ 
ment for seaside wear, here put in, more 
timidly than was her wont, — 

“ Shares ! I did not know I had any¬ 
thing belonging to me.” 

“ Well, my dear, explained Mrs. Sta¬ 
pleton, “ my son left five hundred 
pounds worth of shares for you in case 
your relatives did not claim you. Other¬ 
wise they would pass to Brian.” 

“ Did he ? Then he must have been 
a good man indeed,” and Mercy lapsed 
into silence, whilst tears of grateful 
emotion gathered in her large brown 
eyes and dropped upon her sewing. 
Presently she asked, with a note of sad¬ 
ness in her voice, “ Was not poor Dinah 
suspected of stealing the will ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear, I am sorry to say she 
was, and I am afraid we went so far as 
to imagine her a tool in Mr. Mason’s 
hands. It is clear we did them both 
injustice. We may all take the lesson 
to heart, and be cautious how we con¬ 
demn on merely circumstantial evidence 
in the future,” answered Mrs. Staple- 
ton, soberly. 

“Aweel,” quoth the surgeon, rising 
to depart, “there was something un¬ 
canny about the lassie, an’ she was no 
a’ thegether honest, 1 misdoubt. She 
was best sent awa’. An’ as for Robert 
Mason-” 

“ I hope you left full instructions with 
your successor in case any letters should 
come from Brian, or even Brian himself?” 
interrupted the old lady, suddenly. 
“ It would be a terrible shock to him if 
he could not find us when he landed.” 
The alarm in her tone and voice com¬ 
municated itself to the others. The 
handle of the sewing-machine stopped, 
and Mercy’s needle ran in her finger as 
both girls started to their feet, affrighted: 
at the bare supposition. The will and 
all connected with it was for the time 
being forgotten. 

Mr. Forsyth’s assurance that he had 
taken every -precaution scarcely suf¬ 
ficed to lay the spectre thus conjured 
up ;. doubts lingered in their minds to 
furnish subject for anxious conversation 
when the surgeon had taken leave, and 
to temper their gladness at the discovery 
of the will. 

Mr. Forsyth’s own affairs naturally 
engrossed all his time at this juncture,, 
and left him no leisure to tackle Mr. 
Mason or even look him up, though he 
had once more his son Willie at hand to 
assist. Besides, the will would have to 
be put in for probate before a claim 
could be made on anyone. In the inte¬ 
rest of all concerned it was considered 
best not to take any active step until he 
could give proper attention to the duties 
of his executorship. 
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And so the trip to Broadstairs was 
neither abandoned nor postponed, as had 
been likely; but, as one change involves 
many, and Willie Forsyth was now 
claimed by his own family, Mrs. Staple- 
ton was free to take the four young 
ladies under the shadow of her matronly 
wing. 

Before their preparations were com¬ 
plete Mr. Forsyth proposed that while he 
would be seeking for a house in London 
Mrs. Forsyth and the younger ones 
should join the Stapleton party, and 
Willie ran down to prepare the way for 
them all. 

The proposition met with general 
approval. “The more the merrier!” 
said Mrs. Stapleton. “ It will be quite 
a treat to have someone to meet us with 
conveyances for ourselves and our 
luggage, and to have lodgings ready,” 
was Miss Agnew’s remark. “ The 
station is a mile or more from Broad¬ 
stairs, and if it should chance to rain it 
is miserable work threading your way 
down hill and up hill through its intri¬ 
cate streets and alleys in quest of apart¬ 
ments, especially if, as was our case, 
you happen to be on the wrong side of 
dinner.” 

“ We shall have nothing of that kind 
to encounter if Willie Forsyth be our 
courier,” was Hesba’s dictum. “ He is 
sure to think of everything and every¬ 
body.” 

“Is he?” cried Mercy. “Then, 
Hesba, you and he would make a capital 
pair.” 

The crimson blood mounted painfully 
to Hesba’s very forehead. “Mercy?” 
in a tone of questioning rebuke, was all 
she said; but the young girl, who had 
intended nothing more than a just 
tribute to her foster-sister, startled into 
consciousness, gave piquancy to her 
former blunder by catching Hesba round 
the neck and crying out, “ Oh, I did 
not mean -that! I did not mean that l” 
to the infinite amusement of all present 
except the young lady concerned. 

When, however, the party found con¬ 
veyances waiting for them and their 
luggage at the station, and dinner 
waiting for them at an old-fashioned 
house designated “Leopold Cottage,” 
within three minutes’ walk of the cliffs 
and harbour, wonderfully adapted to 
their requirements, Hesba’s panegyric 
of Willie’s thoughtfulness had many 
seconders; and whether his sister Effie 
or someone else had or not reported 
Mercy’s incautious exclamation, it was 
apparent that Mr. Willie Forsyth was 
of Mercy’s opinion, and did not care 
who knew it. 

He had suggested that Hesba would 
find it more exhilarating to walk into 
the town than be crushed into a crowded 
fiy; and when Mercy volunteered to 
follow their example, he took care that 
she had a companion in his sister Effie. 
And somehow, notwithstanding previous 
fatigue, the dust of the road, or the heat 
of the day, Hesba did seem exhilarated 
by the exercise. 

Then, no sooner was dinner cleared 
away than the thoughtful young gentle¬ 
man prescribed a sofa each on which 
to stretch the wearied limbs of Mrs. 
Stapleton and his mother, whilst the 


rest of the party stretched their un¬ 
wearied limbs in a voyage of explora¬ 
tion through the labyrinths of the 
picturesque town and a visit to the not 
less picturesque jetty, under his pilotage. 
And Mercy leading a chorus in favour 
of the jetty, the gallant pilot took 
possession of Hesba and led the way 
from the open space in front of Leopold 
Cottage down the steep and narrow 
declivity on their right which did duty 
for a street, and passing under an old 
archway (the one antiquity of the place), 
they were soon sweeping round the bend 
of the little harbour to the old wooden 
jetty, ungallantly careless how the rest 
of his contingent straggled in the rear. 

And so during the too brief period of 
his three days’ stay, whether they tra¬ 
versed the town, the sands, or the cliffs, 
made the circuit of Bleak House, or 
searched for sea-anemones on the 
chalk-strewn beach, he contrived to 
engross and monopolise Hesba in 
spite of any remonstrance she might 
make, which I am afraid was but 
feeble. Indeed, I’ve a notion they were 
apt to stray away from their friends, and 
that before Willie went back to Lon¬ 
don, whilst Miss Agnew and Mercy (for 
whom she had singular fascination) were 
sketching the fishing smacks aground 
in the harbour, Mrs. Stapleton knitting 
under the shadow of the esplanade wall, 
Mrs. Forsyth idly watching Effie and 
Miss Cecilia helping Stuart and Meg to 
build a fortress of sand for the tide to 
wash away, he and Hesba had so strayed 
away from the jutting point of cliff which 
formed the limit of the little bay ; and 
that then and there Willie put to Hesba 
the momentous question which should 
decide whether their lives were to be 
spent together or apart. At all events, 
a Ramsgate visitor, marvellously like 
unto Theobald Capper, taking the un¬ 
dercliff path at low tide, came upon them 
unawares, and ground his white teeth as 
he saw them together. And yet, though 
his shadow trembled at their very feet, 
they saw it not—they saw not him ; they 
saw only each other in each other’s 
love-lit eyes. 

Willie Forsyth went back to his duties 
with a fresh motive for perseverance, 
and was hard at work when a letter from 
his mother made him aware that Mr. 
Theobald Capper was haunting Hesba 
Stapleton’s path and was not to be re¬ 
pulsed. The next train brought him 
back to Broadstairs, and Mr. Capper, 
who had taken lodgings on the opposite 
side of the little square, whence he 
could watch all her movements, after a 
little bluster thought proper to retire. 

That was a sea-side trip memorable 
in more respects than one. Towards 
the close of their visit the weather took 
a sudden and unfavourable turn. The 
streets were deluged with rain which 
turned them into streams, the sky was 
blotted out, and heaven’s artillery was at 
war with the wild winds and the waters. 
Towards nightfall, when the rain had 
almost spent itself a sound went booming 
over the town which had but one inter¬ 
pretation, and almost on the instant 
there was the flash of a distant rocket 
in the sky, and another hollow boom, 
and a rapid trampling of feet through 


the square. The cry had gone forth,. 
“ A ship on the Goodwins ! Man the 
lifeboat ! ” and the coxswain lived in a 
secluded court close by. 

Mercy, who had watched the storm 
from the window with vivid interest, and 
had been with difficulty restrained from 
braving its severity in her uncontrollable 
longing to behold the sea in its white 
wrath, was now not alone in her desire. 
The master of the house, Willie, Hesba, 
Miss Agnew, were all ready to witness 
the launch of the lifeboat; but Mercy 
dragged Willie far down the jetty over 
which the waves were breaking, and 
there she stood absorbed, watching the 
heaving billows for upwards of an hour, 
though she had to cling to a rail for 
support. 

When she left it was only to take her 
stand by the coastguard, and there again 
watch the huge waves come rolling in 
and wash against the cliff as though they 
would surmount it, and, beaten back in 
foam and froth, return with yet angrier 
strides and threatening blows, only to 
fall again, and again come surging on 
over the grinding shingle. 

Though other .hearts besides hers went 
out to her sailor Brian, no one pene¬ 
trated the depth of Mercy’s secret 
thoughts. The result was shown months 
afterwards in an ambitious picture on 
the wall at South Kensington Museum, 
with a little ticket in the corner indicat¬ 
ing that it had gained a prize for an 
art-student. But far out of the ordinary 
category of prices was the after-gain of 
that peculiar sea-piece. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

Four Good Points in Women.—A 
Chinese maxim says: “We require four things 
of women : that virtue dwell in her heart— 
that modesty play on her brow—that sweet¬ 
ness flow from her lips—that industry occupy 
her hand.” 

Buried Birds. 

1. Those oleographs cost Richard no end of 
money. 

2. They claimed over five pounds for 
damages. 

3. What sad havoc, Rowland. Do try and 
straighten up a bit. 

4. I wish you would ring; do venture to 
try once more. 

Sin. —I cannot pray, hut I sin; I cannot 
hear or preach a sermon, but I sin ; I cannot 
give an alms or receive the sacrament, but I 
sin; nay, I cannot so much as confess my 
sins, but my very confessions are still aggra¬ 
vations of them. Thus even the best of my 
duties, in the light of heaven, are imperfect, 
and I need a better righteousness than my own. 

Answers to Buried Towns (p. 366.) 

1. Pesth. 2. Brighton. 3. Candahar. 
4. Cannes. 5. London. 6. Bedford. 

Answers to Charades (p. 366.) 

1. Side-board. 2. Par-rot. 3. Clap-ham. 
4. Mush-room. 5. Pill-age. 

Thankfulness.— Many favours which God 
giveth us ravel out for want of hemming, 
through our own unthanlvfulness; for though 
prayer purcliaseth blessings, giving praise doth 
keep the quiet possession of them.— Thomas 
Fuller . 
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LITTLE DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 

In life’s varied journey, 

At each evening’s close, 

When you seek your pillow 
For the night’s repose, 

Oh ! how sweet the memory 
Of a kindly deed, 

Helpful to the suffering 
Or to those in need. 

If you’ve soothed the weary, 
Cheered the drooping heart, 
Dried the eye of sorrow, 

Bid a fear depart; 

E’en a cup of water 

Is precious in His sight, 

And the Lord will help you 
If you do the right. 

Little deeds of kindness, 

Sow them day by day, 

Scatter them like seedlets 
Passing on life’s way. 

Sun and rain shall bless them, 
And the early dew, 

And the tenfold harvest 
Shall return to you, 
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MY WORK BASKET. 


Crochet Square. 

This square is used for bed-quilts, lined 
with silk or sateen. The squares may be 
joined together with single crochet, or 
placed so as to leave a square of the lining 
between each. The crochet is worked as 
follows, with medium-sized crochet cotton 
and needle :— 

ist Row.—io chain stitches, * I treble 
crochet, 7 chain, * repeat 7 times, close 
Vue ring by 1 stitch passed through the 
jrd of the 10 chain stitches commencing 
the row; 3 stitches passed through the 
3 following chain stitches. 

2nd Row.—All double crochet, missing 
the ist of each of the 7 chain, and work¬ 
ing 2 into the centre stitch. 

3rd Row to the 9th Row is worked in 
double crochet, turning the work each 
row, and taking the stitch at the back, 
increasing in the centre by working 2 in 
1, and always missing the ist stitch 01 
each Vandyke. 

nth Row. — The ist triple stitch is 
formed of 4 chain stitches. 1 triple at 
the centre of the Vandyke, 9 chain stitches, 

1 triple into the same, 5 chain, 1 quad¬ 
ruple into the 4th down the side, 5 chain, 

1 quadruple into the 2nd of the next 
Vandyke, 5 chain, 3 double crochet in the 
next point, 5 chain, 1 quadruple into the 
8th down the side, 5 chain, 1 quadruple 
half way up the next Vandyke, 5 chain. 

This completes one side of the square, 
and must be repeated three times ; the 2 
triple crochet stitches into 1 stitch being 
at each angle. 

4th Row.—Double crochet into every 
stitch, increasing at each corner by putting 
3 stitches into the centre stitch of the 9 
chain. 

12th Row.—Turn the work; double 
crochet increasing at the comers, as in 
last row. 

13th Row.—Open crochet of 1 chain and 1 treble into every 2nd 
stitch, increasing at the corners by putting 3 treble into 1 ; turn the 
work. 



14th Row.—Double crochet into each stitch, increasing in the 
corners ; turn the work. 

15th Row.—The same as last. 



Carriage Boot. 

This prettily-shaped boot, in double crochet, is suitable both for 
children’s and ladies’ wear. It is made in 3-thread fleecy with a bone 
hook. 

Begin by the rolled down anklet, 
which looks best in a contrasting colour. 

For an ordinary size, mount a chain of 
49, unite it into a circle and proceed 
to make ribbed crochet for about twelve 
rounds, which will be rolled down, show¬ 
ing the inner or reverse side. For these 
rows pierce the hook always at the back 
of the previous chain, working 1 chain 
at the commencement of each round, 
not to lose a stitch. Now form the 
runner with trebles separated by 1 chain 
and taken into every other stitch of the 
lower row. 

Work one complete round in double 
crochet again. In the next, increase by 
making a stitch in the front, and another at 
the back of the 10th; continue plain till the 
10th from the end, when increase again. 

Crochet one more row exactly the same. 

There are now 
53 stitches in 
the circle. 

Break off the 
wool, and to 
shape the 
heel work 

backwards and forwards from one increasing 
to the other— z.e., for 24 stitches, leaving 
the 39 of the front. This time always take 
up the front of the stitch, as shown in the 
detail, and make a piece long enough to 
allow besides for the sole, which is sewn up 
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Ornamental Waste Paper Basket. 

The lambrequin is shaped and scolloped at the 
edge. The material is a light blue cloth, with appliques 
of old gold-coloured plush, which are fixed with old 
gold silk in chain stitch. The veining is a lighter 
shade of gold in long stitch. The chain to which the 
tassels are attached is worked with double silk in 
loose chain stitch, and a row in finer silk on each side. 
The branches of leaves are worked in green silks; 
the edges of the centre ornaments with crimson. 
The tassels are full and short, of mixed colours 


very tightly after the boot is 
finished. 

For the foot pick up the stitches 
on both sides of the heel, as well as 
the 29 left in front; crochet two 
rounds plain. Then commence the 
intakes by working three stitches 
into one, in the 
centre of every 
alternate row, 
till you have 
narrowed to the 
toe, which sew 
up inside. To 
obtain the same 
stitch as seen in 
the heel, take 
up the front of 
the chain in one 
lound, the back 
in the next, and 
so on. 

Felt or leather 
soles may be 
added. 


Teapot Cosy. 


The cosy is 
made of fine 
green cloth or 
black velvet, 
w o rk e cl in 
tapestiy stitch 
with crewels 
and filoselle. 

The butterfly’s 
wings are shaded 

from light orange to • a darker shade at the tips, worked with the 
crewels, and brightened with stitches of the filoselle. The spots are 
black, the body is brown, worked in the ordinary crewel stitches. 
The convolvulus wreath at bottom is worked as indicated by the 
illustration; the flowers in shaded purples, if on the cloth, or pinks on 
the black velvet; the leaves and tendrils of soft green and the stems of 
wood-colour brown. The upper wreath of leaves is in golden browns 
and shaded greens; the stem in wood brown mixed with stitches of 
green. The veining of the leaves should be worked with the filoselle. 

A suitable monogram should be traced ; the under letter worked in 
rich red filoselle outlined with black, and the upper initials in old gold 
shaded with brown. Both sides of the cosy should be worked alike, 

and lined with a 
silk of the same 
colour as the cloth, 
well quilted over a 
full bag of wool. 
The two sides may 
be joined either 
with a thick piping 
of silk to match, or 
the seam concealed 
by a fancy cord. 


to suit the work. This border would look well for a mantle-shelf 
hanging in a dining-room, the cloth being selected to suit the furniture. 
Album or Blotting Case. 

Take a piece of cardboard 14 inches by 10, and cut an oval from 
the centre sufficiently large to admit the wreath. Work the wreath 
and a monogram on pale grey corded silk with silks and very fine 
crewels. The leaves are in several shades of green crewels, tipped 
with silk, the veining in the darker shades, the stems of pale brown 
shaded with red. The dog roses are white, with shades of grey and 
pink; the centres of dark and pale gold colour. The buds are in 
shaded pinks with dashes of white silk and gold-coloured centres. The 
monogram is worked with fine gold cord and deep red silk. 

When the silk is worked, fasten it tightly over a piece of cardboard 
covered with fine flannel. The outer frame is covered with ruby 
velvet, with a fine gold cord round the inner edge. This cover is 
gummed on the cardboard, and carefully fixed over the silk centre. 
The lining is then sewn to the velvet, which is carried over the back 
of the card, and the join hidden by a closely worked cross stitch in 
gold-coloured silk. The back lid is of plain velvet, and attached to 
the front by a strip of cardboard covered with velvet and lined with 
silk. Elastic cords are fastened top and bottom of the back to hold 
the blotting paper, a sheet of good white watered paper being first 
inserted. 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XII. 



EN months had 
gone, by be- 
tween that 
sudden good¬ 
bye in the Oil- 
banks’ sitting- 
room, and 
the glad¬ 
some Spring 
morning when 
the reader is 
introduced to 
Elsinore Towers, 
the home of Kath- 
leen Crofton. 
When she first 
returned to Ire¬ 


land she watched eagerly, day after 
day, for the arrival of the postman, and 
possessed herself of all letters with 
a feverish anxiety which caused a good 
deal of hushed wondering amongst the 
faithful servants from whom she was less 
careful to hide her feelings than from 
her father, who would certainly have 
exercised his right to ask questions which 
she had no wish to answer. 

But the one especial letter that she 
looked for never came. At first she 
wondered at its long delay ; and then, 
as the days fell into weeks, and the weeks 
ran on into months, wonder faded into 
hopelessness. And although no letter 
came from Cyril Wynch, telling in loving 
playfulness—as she had often dreamt it 
would—that as she had disavowed a wish 
to be a thief, she must give him her 
heart for the one she had robbed him of ; 
although no such letter as this arrived a/. 


Elsinore Towers, still other London 
letters came there, and ere Autumn 
arrived she had heard from Dorothy 
Gilbank that the artist was back in 
town again, and once more a.frequent 
visitor at their house. 

At the beginning of the New Year 
Kathleen received a long letter from 
Angela, and as she read it two spots 
of burning colour glowed deeper and 
yet deeper in her cheeks. She read it 
all through, and then her hands dropped 
into her lap and she gasped for breath. 
The faintness soon passed, or rather was 
forced away by the desperate might of 
the girl’s iron will, and once more taking 
up the letter, she re-read some of its sen¬ 
tences. 

“Whatever you do, pray, Kathy, mind 
that you don’t tell Dolly 1 have told you 
what I am going to write now : but do you 
know I am pretty certain that the prize 
you threw away last year, when you were 
staying with us, is falling to dear Dolly’s 
share?—and she looks so happy. Of 
course we all know what you had been 
doing, you wicked thing, to poor Mr. 
Wynch that day when you looked so 
queer, and he was so white, and said 
he was going off to see his father.” 

Kathleen’s hand trembled, and she let 



“ ‘T-SH,’ MUTTERED MISS GORMAN.” 
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the letter fall again. Could he —had he 
made the strange, terrible mistake of 
thinking that she had refused him ? 
And she was helpless! She could do 
nothing, say nothing, if it were so, only 
suffer. 

A second letter had come from Angela 
that Spring morning, saying that Mr. 
Wynch had called in the afternoon 
on which she was writing to say 
that a little estate in Ireland had just 
been left him by his godfather. “ And,” 
wrote Angie, “he added, in a very 
meaning way, that he was going over at 
once to take possession, and that having 
settled all affairs connected with it, he 
should then feel entitled to think of 
marriage. Dolly looks so well.” 

“ Happy Dolly,” murmured Kathleen, 
and then she ordered her horse, and set 
out for a scamper. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

DARK HINTS AND SUDDEN FEARS. 

Pat O’Brien was a favoured servant; 
he and his had been in the Crofton family 
for four generations, and when he was 
in attendance on his half-worshipped 
}T>ung mistress during her rides he often 
volunteered scraps of gossiping infor¬ 
mation respecting the doings of the 
neighbours around, and events past, 
present, or to come. 

On that bright Spring morning, just as 
a good gallop had restored Kathleen, at 
least temporarily, to her wonted good 
spirits, Pat drew up to her side. 

“Yon’s the bit patch o’ an estate, 
Miss Kathy,” raising his whip, as he 
spoke, to point out the place he meant. 
“Yon’s the bit patch that the picture- 
making English gintleman thinks to 
stip into, free an’ easy like, this day 
week.” 

“Is it?” said Kathleen, with sudden 
interest. “Are you sure, O’Brien? I 
had no idea that it was so near our place. 
Are you quite sure ?” 

“ Aye, miss, an’ is it shure I am ! I’m 
as shure as that your own are the bon¬ 
niest pair o’ eyes this side the Channel. 
An’ a big shame it is too, an’ there’s 
small masses’ll be said for the pace of 
the sowl of th’ ould omadhaun who left 
it away from his own true kith an’ kin to 
a strahnger.” 

Kathleen looked earnestlyat the groom 
as he uttered the last words, and she 
rode on in silence for a few minutes with 
an expression of thought and anxiety 
gradually growing up in her eyes. After 
a short time she turned her head slightly 
back to him again, with the quietly- 
spoken question— 

“Do you really mean, Pat, that you 
think the English gentleman ought not 
> to take this place that has been left 
him ?” 

“ And it’s that same that I do mane, 
Miss, and,” in a lowered tons, “ there’s 
more o’ the bhoys about these pairts 
than Pat O’Bii m that thinks that same. 
Praise be to the saints, there’s yet a 
bould bhoy or two in ould Oireland as 
will stand by Mister Girald MacCormick 
and Miss Biddy, and have their spaclie 
to make as to whether the rayson- 
able Oirish owners of the land shall 


| give up their bit standing-room to the 
strahnger.” 

Pat’s bright Irish eyes sparkled like 
two bits of living coal as he once more 
dropped back to that respectful distance 
behind his young mistress which he was 
always meaning to keep, but so often 
forgot to maintain ; and to avoid further 
conversation Miss Crofton once more 
put her horse into a gallop, and did not 
draw rein until the beautiful animals 
stood panting before the door of Crofton 
Hall, with their noses almost touching 
the back of a jaunting-car, the driver of 
which had just moved on from the front 
steps to make way for them. 

Kathleen bit her lips, and muttered to 
her groom in a tone of annoyance, 

“ O’Brien, that is Miss Gorman’s car, 
is it not ? ” 

“Ay, Miss, and it is then, and the 
bhiggest gossip in the three khing- 
doms.” 

“T-sh,” muttered Kathleen, as, barely 
touching her servant’s hand, she sprang 
from her saddle to the ground and 
nodded to a lady standing close before 
her in the doorway. 

“ How do you do, Miss Gorman ; pray 
walk in again,” she said to the unwel¬ 
come visitor, and striving against her 
very un-Irish feeling of inhospitality. 

“ Of course you will stay and have a 
cup of tea with me. I am going to order 
some directly; I am tired.” 

So saying, and gathering up her habit 
in one hand, she led the way into the 
smaller drawing-room, followed by her 
guest, whose volubility proved tolerably 
"plainly that Pat’s incautious words had 
not been heard. 

“You may well say you are tired, 
Kathleen asthore. Why, my dear child, 
you look dead beat! It’s just that 
brute of a horse that is too much for you, 
as I said it would be. It’s got a hard 
mouth, I’m sure. I shall advise your 
father not to let you ride it any more, 
me dear.” 

“No, you won’t,” said Kathleen, 
laughing, but with a look on her face 
that warned Miss Gorman that she had 
perhaps better think twice before she 
interfered with her young friend. She 
hastened to turn to another subject. 

“ Have you heard, my dear, that we 
are to have a new neighbour ? At least,” 
she added in a tone low for her shrill 
voice, and with a quick look towards 
the closed door, which did not escape 
her companion’s notice, “at least, that 
one proposes to come.” 

“ What do you mean by that altera¬ 
tion in your news?” asked Kathleen, 
as she held a plate of rich cake to her 
visitor and bent forward with a merry, 
coaxing face towards the worthy chatter¬ 
box. In her heart she felt the very 
reverse of merry, but she would have 
hidden that fact from herself if possible, 
and certainly no one else must guess 
that there was anything more amiss 
than a little passing fatigue with the 
bright belle of the neighbourhood. 

“Why do you change the form of 
your information, dear Miss Gorman ? 
If a new neighbour proposes to come, is 
there any doubt that he will come ? ” 
Miss Gorman left her own chair, and 


took a seat close beside Miss Crofton 
on the sofa. “Walls have ears, me 
dear,” she whispered, again looking 
towards the door, and at the open window 
also. 

The colour faded from Kathleen s 
cheeks, and she shivered. 

“ Someone walking over your grave, 
me dear,” said her companion cheer¬ 
fully. She was quite delighted to find 
that her mysterious tones and ways had 
created such an impression. Pressing 
up still closer to her friend, and softly 
rubbing her hands up and down on her 
knees, she continued, once more return¬ 
ing to the whisper, “ My dear, there’ll be 
news for the police next week. Awful 
news. And there’ll be a search for—• 
for-” 

“ For what? ” asked Kathleen sharply, 
but with white lips. “ For what will 

there be a s-? ” 

“T-sh,” muttered Miss Gorman very 
quickly in a frightened tone, putting 
her finger to her lips—“ T-sh.” 

The two ladies gazed into each other’s 
eyes for a long, silent minute. Then 
Miss Gorman put her lips close against 
her friend’s little pink ear, and breathed 
rather than spoke the one word—the 
one awful word—“ Murderer.” 

That uttered, she drew back, and again 
they gazed in silence at each other, and 
once more Kathleen shivered. 

“ It’s very fearful, isn’t it ?” said Miss 
Gorman. 

“Yes,” said Kathleen, with a gasp, 
and drawing herself away to the end of 
the sofa. It was an almost unconscious 
movement, but one that she could not 
help. She could not remain close to 
that woman who talked of a contem¬ 
plated murder in the manner of a person 
who says, “ If there is to be a great fire 
in the city, let me be there to see.” 

For Miss Gorman, the threatened 
catastrophe was evidently contemplated 
as a subject for future horribly-fasci¬ 
nating gossip amongst her wide circle 
of acquaintances. For Miss Crofton it 
signified misery piled up almost beyond 
the power of human endurance. There 
was to be yet another proof given of 
her unhappy country’s blindness and 
benightedness, and one whom she loved 
far better than her own life was doomed 
to a sudden and terrible death. She had 
looked tired before, now she looked ab¬ 
solutely ill; and rather glad of a good 
excuse to hurry off with her dark hints 
to another of her acquaintances, the 
gossiping visitor recommended her 
“darling Kathleen” to go to bed, and 
took herself off to more congenial 
neighbours. 

Kathleen Crofton did not go to bed. 
She sat still where her visitor had left 
her, thinking—thinking—thinking ; her 
face as the face of one waiting for her 
summons to execution. 

For one wild minute she resolved to 
proclaim the hints she had received, 
and the names of those who had given 
them. What did she care that she 
would be looked upon as a traitor to her 
countrymen, as false to Ireland, if thus 
she might save Cyril Wynch’s life ? But 
this wild purpose died —for she knew its 
worthlessness. 

(To be continued .) 
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THE RESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

The Editor is happy to announce that the Competitions in Essay 
Writing, Water-colour Painting, Crewel Work, and Plain Needle¬ 
work have been so successful as to exceed his most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions. One thousand two hundred and twenty-one essays, one hundred 
and twenty-five water-colour paintings, forty-four bed-satchels, and 
two hundred and nine night-dresses have been sent from all parts of 
the world by earnest workers, readers of The Girl’s Own Paper. 
The sorting and registration of the various papers and work were 
earned on as the postmen and carriers left them at the office, so that 
there should be no unnecessary delay before the examination could 
take place and its results be printed. 


COMPETITION—I. 

Essay Writing on the Life of a Famous English Woman 

BORN IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. 

The life of Charlotte Bronte was the subject upon which the greatest 
number of essays was written, and, almost without exception, they 
showed considerable ability. Grace Darling came next in point of 
number; but, almost without exception, were found to be lamentably 
faulty. The essays on Florence Nightingale were better, but few of 
them were above mediocrity. The essays on Sister Dora, Catha¬ 
rine Tait, the Princess Alice, and Frances Ridley Havergal, contained 
sympathetic writing of a high order. About fifty essays on incidents 
in the life of Pier Majesty the Queen showed tact and skill, as also 
did twenty on the Baroness Burdett Coutts. There were also talented 
essays on Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Anna Gurney, Grace Aguilar, 
Harriet Martineau, Sarah Martin, Agnes E. Jones, Mary Stanley, 
Clara Lucas Balfour, Miss Weston, Miss Rye, &c., See. 

The points taken into consideration by the Editor, in addition to 
grammatical accuracy, were choice of subject, correctness of facts, style, 
tone, handwriting, length, and appearance of the MS. Several very 
clever essays just lost the prizes through over-fioweryness of language. 
Thirty-one were thrown out of the competition owing to the fact that 
the women upon whose life they were written were born before the 
nineteenth century, viz., Hannah More, Mrs. Fry, and others of historical 
note. 

The Prizes and Certificates to be sent by post to the successful com¬ 
petitors are awarded as follows :— 

P'irst Prize, Tavo Guineas. 

Plenrietta Alicia Crowther, Longnor Vicarage, near Buxton (i 8), for 
her essay on the life of Frances Ridley Havergal. 

Second Prize.—One Guinea. 

F. E. M. Beaufort, Egglestone Vicarage, Darlington (18), for her 
essay on the life of Pier Majesty the Queen. 

Extra Prize.—Half a Guinea. 

Minnie Bennett, 9, Wellington Terrace, Bournemouth (18), for her 
Essay on the Life of Letitia Elizabeth Landor. 

Certificates of the First Class. 

Agnes J. M. Elliot, The Limes, Park Hill-road, Croydon (17). 

Bertha Montgomery Blake, 9, Kingsgate-street, Winchester, Hants. 
Constance M. Mercer (please send address) (18). 

Edith Fagan, Brunswick Cottage, Church-road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea 
(12J). 

“ Edinburgh Rock ” (please send name and address) (16J) 

Emily Stanfield, 36, York-terrace, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. (16). 
Evelyn Iiankey, Elmhurst, Bickley Park, Kent (14). 

Gertrude M. Hayward* Manor Iiouse, Conock, near Devizes, Wilts. 

IP. E. Rayner, 19, Leinster-terrace, Bayswater, London, W. (21). 

Ida Mary Clarke, The Bank, Dursley, Gloucestershire (18). 

J. A. Barnett, 33, St. Leonard’s-street, Stamford, Lincolnshire (15). 
Jennie Procter, The Hoo, Great Gaddesden, Plemel Hempstead (16). 
Kate Browning Garland, Weimar House, West Gate, Chichester, 
Sussex (18). 

Lily Morgan, 24, Villiers-street, Sunderland (17). 

Lucy V. E. Oakley, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Hoxton, London, N. (15). 
Margaret A. E. Floyd, Beech Plouse, Ripley, Derby (16). 

Marian E. Plant, Weston Vicarage, Stafford (17). 

Mary Neild, Dingle Bank, Bowden, Altrincham, Cheshire (17). 

Mary Alice Eden, Aberford Vicarage, Leeds (18). 

Nettie Armstrong (please send address) (16). 

Roline Walker (please send address) (18). 

Sarah Annie Headlam, Beech Plouse, Ripley, Derbyshire ( 17 ). 

S. L. Lord, 25, Peru-street, Higher Broughton, Manchester (16). 

Sarah Marson, Hulme, Longton, Staffordshire (18). 

Stella Mac Tagot, 99, Park-street, Grosvenor-sciuare, London, W. (16) 
Violet Mary Bell, Church Hill, Guildford (16). v 1 


Certificates of the Second Class. 

Alice Phillis Foreman, 17, Nelson-road, Great Yarmouth (15^). 

Alice Maud Bedell, Marlboro’ Villa, Harrow (17J). 

Amy Hudson Storey, 17, Carlisle-terrace, Manningham, Bradford (18). 
Annie Marie Shaclde, 37, High-street, St. Margaret’s, Ipswich (ic£). 
Annie Spence, 163, Highbury New Park, London, N. (14). 

Annie Blanche Monckton, 1, Codrington Place, Clifton, Bristol (iS). 
Elizabeth Harriet Payne, Malvern House, Reading (14-J). 

Evelyn Stanley Wilde, Park Plouse, Weston-super-Mare (no age 
given). 

Florence Mary White, 74, Eleanor-road, Dalston (18). 

Ida IPollmann, St. Roman’s, Viewforth, Edinburgh (18). 

Madge Morgan, The Vicarage, Aberdovey, N. Wales (i6£). 

Mary Coltman, Station House, Hednesford, Staffordshire (14). 

Mary Evelyn Campbell, St. Mary’s Parsonage, N. Hertford (14}). 
Mary Newall Tuck, 18, Palace-grove, Bromley, Kent (16). 

Rose Emily Sims, IPighgrove, Upper Bristol-road, Weston-super- 
Mare (16). 

S. J. Smith, Sandiacre Rectory, Nottingham (15). 

Wilhelmina PI. Fuge, Twickenham College (17). 

Certificates of the Third Class. 

Agnes Smith, Hill-street, Coventry. 

Augusta Caroline Grant, Alexandra Villa, Ellentha-road, St. Leo- 
nards-on-Sea (15). 

Catherine Shaw, West Lodge, Walker-on-Tyne (11). 

Edith Hudson, 5, Denmark-road, Oxford-road, Manchester (15). 

Edith Reynolds, 48, Wellington-terrace, London-road, Ipswich (13). 
Edith Maud Gooddy, Park Villa, King’s-road, Kingston-on-Thames 
( l8 )- 

Emma J. Drayton, 1, St. James-place, Exeter (16) 

Emmeline K. Mond, 38, High-street, Lewes, Sussex (r6). 

Emily Florence Harriet Neve, Woodbine Cottage, XunbricRe (15). 
Emily M. Williams, 15, Shore-road, Hackney (16). 

Emily Annie Atkins, 48, George-street, Luton, Beds (13). 

Fanny Edith Mathan, SunnyVale, Milton-on-Thames, Gravesend (16). 
Florence Buckley, Hollybank, Glossop, near Manchester (19). 
Florence Burnett, Fernside, Wokingham (15). 

Grace Sykes, The Woodlands, Union-road, Clapliam (16). 

Katherine Swain, 12, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea, S.W. (18). 

Laura Emily Longhurst, Dane Gate, Eridge, Tunbridge Wells (17) 
Lillie Edwards, Wellington House, Northian, Sussex (16). 

Lilian E. Webster, 7, The Terrace, Camden-square, Camden-road, 
N.W. 

Lizzie S. Manson, 16, Jamaica-street, Edinburgh (17). 

Lucy Bruton, Egerton Villas, Lomas Grove, Heaton Chapel, neai 
Manchester (17). 

Martha Boyd, New Ross, Ireland (18). 

Marion Hawes, 3 Albert-place, London-road, Chelmsford (17). 
Margaret Amy Horsfall, Cosgrove Cottage, Stoney Stratford 
Bucks (17). 

Margaret Smith, 4, De Crespigny-terrace, Champion Park, S.E. (18Z). 
Mattie E. Russell, Vauvert Villa, Guernsey (13). 

M. Rose Pleelas, Woodlands, Wokingham, Berkshire (1 6\). 

Rachel Mary Thomson, 9, Reedham-street, Winston-road, Stoke 
Newington N. (15). 

R. Elizabeth Sliarwood, 8, South-street, Northampton (iS). 

Venie Low, Bromhill, Burntisland, Fifeshire (16). 

The results of the Water Colour, Crewel Work, and Plain Needle¬ 
work Competitions will be announced in the following Nos. 


TPIE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

I. 

The Editor offers two Prizes of Two Guineas and One Guinea 
for the two best essays on the life of any one famous English woman, 
born in the eighteenth century. Other deserving competitors will 
receive a Certificate of Merit. The subject of the essay to be 
selected by the competitor, and the composition and handwriting to be 
certified by a minister, parent, or teacher as the girl’s unaided work 
No one over the age of twenty-one will be eligible for a prize or cer~ 
tificate. There will also be a special prize of One Guinea, to be 
awarded to the most successful candidate under fifteen years. The 
essays should be confined in length to a page (three columns) of this 
Magazine, and the paper be written upon only on one side. The names 
and addresses of the writers to be clearly written upon the back of 
the MSS. The last day for receiving essays for this competition is 
I Michaelmas-da} r , 1880. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Wild Girl. —We arc glad to hear that our instruc¬ 
tions have been so useful to you. For your ber- 
ceaunette, or cjuilt cover, use fingering wool and 
No. 8 pins. The following is a simple stitch. 
Calculate 6 stitches for each pattern, ist row 
pearl 3, put the thread before the needle, and 
knit two together, knit a plain stitch. 2nd row, 
pearl 3, knit three plain. 3rd row, pearl 3, 1 plain, 
put the thread before the needle, and knit two 
together. 4th row, pearl 3, knit 3 plain. This is 
a Tittle open pattern, like wavy leaves. 

B. Scott. —You do not say whether you want a 
“ Tain O’Shanter ” pence jug cap, or one of full 
size. 

Topsy, M. E. Whitfield.— Consult “My Work 
Basket.” 

Canary and Regina. —Perforated cardboard sells so 
badly at bazaars, that we advise you not to waste 
your time over what only constitutes a dust-trap. 
Consult “ My Work Basket.” 

Fatima. —The directions for which you ask us, would 
occupy too much space in this page. Inquire at 
auy fancy-work shop for Miss Ryder’s “ Knitting 
Cards.” 

Gordon Hay. —Perhaps you need more feathers for 
your screen. It will need a great many. Do not 
cut off any portion of the fringe of the flues above 
the eye. The handles can be purchased at any 
fancy-work shop. 

Birdie. —We never heard that boys used or required 
night-shirt cases. 

Dora.—G round your slippers with deep red. 

Irene F.—A recipe for washing crewel work is given 
on page 341. 

Heatherbell.— See answer to “Knitter ” in No 10, 
a simple recipe for a baby’s boot. 

Lily of the Valley and Spero.— You will find ex¬ 
cellent recipes in Miss Ryder’s “ Knitting Cards.” 

Hesbah. —See answer to “ Irene F.” Advertise 
your stamps. 

A Young Housekeeper. —We do not give patterns 
of nightcaps. They arc not wholesome, are bad for 
the hair, and are out of date. 

Hyacinth and Work Basket.—W e shall have an 
article on ^ crochet in a future number. The 
“ Tunisian ” is also known as “ Victoria Crochet.” 

Hf.tty. —We give a “ tea-cosy” in this number. See 
“Our Work Basket,” for ideas for using your 
wool. 

Dhu. —Purse-silk is the best for your watch-chain. 
We know no prettier method than making it 
through an empty reel or a cork. 

DRESS. 

Gypsy. —Pale pink is the newest colour for an even¬ 
ing dress. 

Mistress Margery. —The most suitable material for 
your white dress would be cashmere or serge. 

M. A. B.—Use oxgall to clean your black cashmere 
dress, as directed to “Camillia” for woolwork. 
Dye your black feather with Judson’s black dye, and 
curl with a penknife. The collar, cuffs, and scarf 
are suitable for a little girl when made of velveteen. 

CHRISTABKL. —A very pretty evening dress is given 
in “ Dress of the Month.” Perhaps the addition of 
some jet trimmings would make your black silk 
look better. 

Retta. —Pale blue is much worn at present with 
dark green, in combination with it. 

Marguerite. —Mourning for a brother or sister is 
what is called “deep mourning,” and the skirt 
must be trimmed with crape, as well as the bodice, 
jacket, and sleeves. The bonnet is entirely of 
crape. 

Pussie. —Grey or old-gold homespun or beige 
would be a good material for a thick dress, and the 
new “ Galatea Stripes,” with sateen of the colour 
of the stripes, for washing dresses. See “ Dress of 
the Month.” 

Jessie. —1. “Pompadour velvet” must be sent to: a 
cleaner. 2. Dip the black lace into some strong 
tea to restore its colour. 

Charity and Faith.— Consult “ Dress of the Month,” 
in which you will find all your queries as to present 
styles already answered. 

Lizzie. —See answer to “Charity.” Cashmere or 
one of the Indian shawl materials would answer 
well to make up your brown velveteen dress. 

Dkwdrop.' —Nothing could be prettier than white 
Indian muslin or white “ Surah silk,” mixed 
with it, for your dress. It should be made short. 

Rose of Wales.— 1. There is no reason why young 
ladies should give up riding when in deep mourn¬ 
ing. 2. Jerseys are not considered in good taste 
when worn in deep mourning. 3. Your writing is 
not very good. 

Nina. —Your hat must be taken to pieces, so that 
you may steam the velvet over hot water, an the 
wrong side. Nothing else will take out rain-spots, 
we think. 

Violet Amy. —1. White serge dresses will be worn, 
“Dress of the Month” will contain details re¬ 
specting thin costumes. Yes, you may trim your 
hat with light green grapes, although the rest of 


the trimming may be in dark green ; provided that 
they are greens of the same description. Grass- 
greens, and peacock or rifie-greeus would not, of 
course, harmonise together. 

R. M. T.—You may clean white feathers by placing 
them in a hot lather for some minutes, and shake 
them about in it, repeating the action to dry them. 
Curl them with a blunt penknife, commencing 
from the right hand side of the bottom of the 
feather, taking up about six flues, and gently 
drawing the knife underneath them against your 
thumb; continuing this all round the feather, 
drawing some of the flues over them, so as to hide 
it. Curling over a hot iron will render the curl 
more lasting. 

Jasmine.— 1. You will have to sponge your shiny 
black silk with spirits of ammonia. But you must 
remember that a thinner and softer one, less costly 
looking, would have worn far better. 2. Dynamite 
is composed of nitro - glycerine and ' infusorial 
earth. 

Hurly-burly.— 1. You will probably find some hat 
in the coming season to which your feather w ill be 
a suitable ornament. They promise to be both of 
large and small dimensions; so you will have a 
choice. 2. In reference to your second question, 
we cannot assist you. 3. Are you serious in asking 
“whether eating eggs, and wearing high - heeled 
shoes make you deaf”? 

ART. 

A Lover of Art. —We sympathise much with you, 
and advise your brother to look for work at various 
photographers’ studios. We know of no other 
way of obtaining it, than to leave his name and 
address at the artists’ colourman’s and show his 
designs at the great decorative furniture makers, to 
get orders for painting panels, &c., or to decorate 
houses (ceilings and dados). 

Morden.— Size the silk or satin which is to be painted 
with a little alum, and as much of isinglass, dis¬ 
solved in a tumbler of hot water ; brushing over the 
material with the size, and leaving it to dry. Mix 
some Chinese-white with a little water-colour 
megilp, to make it adhere the better. When the 
painting is completed, varnish carefully with white 
spirit varnish, using a rather dry brush, avoiding to 
touch the satin. Lay on the Chinese-white first, 
and paint the colours upon it. The material 
(satin, silk, or twilled calico) should be carefully 
stretched on a board. No sizing is required for 
calico. The outlines may be delicately drawn with 
a pencil. 

Omrod Rastique. —Materials for painting can be 
purchased at any artists’ colourman’s. 

Katharine. —Set your drawing by dipping it in milk 
and water. 

Jessamine. —Enamel colours arc used for metallic 
surfaces. 

Etheldreda. —No answer should ever be expected in 
“ the next number” of this paper. A little gum- 
water mixed with the colours in colouring photo¬ 
graphs will be found useful in giving smoothness. 

COOKERY. 

Agnes. —A recipe for a Madeira cake has been 
already given. The edges of the canvas must be 
tacked (with small nails) on the screen, just as with 
picture frames. 

A Subscriber. —1. Pink blancmange is coloured 
with prepared cochineal, to be procured from a 
chemist. 2. A good recipe for a sponge-cake— 
Place 8 eggs into one side of the scales, and 
their weight of pounded loaf-sugar in the other ; 
and the weight of 5 of the eggs of good dry flour. 
Separate the yolks from the whites of the eggs, 
beat the former, and put them int» a saucepan 
with the sugar, letting them remain over the fire 
till lukewarm, stirring them well. Then place 
them in a basin, add one tablespoonful of brandy, 
and the grated rind of one lemon, and stir all 
together; dredging in the flour very gradually. 
Whisk the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, and 
stir them in the whole mixture. Then beat all for 
15 minutes, and place it in a buttered mould 
which has been sprinkled over with a little sifted 
sugar, and bake the cake in a quick oven for an 
hour and a half. You may flavour with a few drops 
of essence of almonds, if you prefer that to the 
lemon peel. 

Stella. —We advise you to procure a recipe book if 
fond of cooking. To make lemon sponge : dissolve 
20Z. of isinglass in one pint and three quarters of 
water, strain it into a saucepan, and add Jib. of 
pounded sugar, the juice of 5 lemons and rind of 
one, and boil from 10 to 15 minutes ; then strain 
it, and allow it to stand till it begin to stiffen. 
Beat the whites of 3 eggs and add them to it, and 
whisk the whole till quite white. Place the mixture 
in a quart mould previously wetted, and leave till 
perfectly set; then turn out and garnish. 

Primrose. —To make vegetable-marrow jam: the 
marrows should be pared, seeds taken out, and cut 
into pieces about the size of walnuts. To ilb. of 
fruit add Jib. of sugar dissolved in cold water, and 
boil with a muslin bag containing a little ground 
ginger and a few cloves. After it has boiled suffi¬ 
ciently add a few drops of essence of lemon. 

Dewdrop (Surrey).—“Sir Watkin’s Pudding” is a 
good one. Take Alb. of beef suet, chop finely, Alb. 
white sugar pounded, £lb. bread crumbs, the rind 


and juice of two lemons, and the yolks and whites 
of two eggs, well beaten; mix all thoroughly 
together, and boil for four hours Serve with 
wine sauce. 

Daisy (Guildford)—“Hominy” is the inside part of 
the Indian corn. It is used as a vegetable, and 
puddings. Asa vegetable, boil it for four hours 
in plenty of water, and strain through a colander. 
Use instead of potatoes. For a pudding, mix the 
boiled hominy with milk, two eggs, raisins, and a 
little suet; tic up in a bason, and boil for two 
hours. To be eaten with sugar and melted butter, 
or treacle. 

Scotch Lassie should make her rhubarb wine at 
once, while it is plentiful. Extract the juice 
by bruising it and leaving it for some time in 
cold water. To make 10 gallons of wine, it will 
need 5olbs. of rhubarb, and 37lbs. of fine moist 
sugar. The tub should hold from 15 to 20 gallons, 
and to the proportions “specified 4 gallons of water 
should be added and well stirred, and a blanket 
should be laid over it while standing for 24 hours. 
Then draw off the juice through a tap low in the 
side of the tub, add another couple of gallons ol 
water to the pulp, stir well, leave it to settle again 
for an hour or two, draw off and mix the two 
liquors together, and in it dissolve the sugar. 
Then cleanse the tub, return the wine to it, and 
cover with a blanket, keeping the temperature of 
the apartment not below 60. Fahrenheit, and leave 
for 48 hours, or at least till there is an appearance 
of fermentation, and draw off into a 10 gallon 
cask, which must be filled to the bung-hole with 
water, and, as the fermentation proceeds and as 
the wine diminishes, it must be filled-up daily 
during ten or twelve days. The bung may then be 
put in, and a gimlet hole made at the side fitted 
with a spile. This latter should be removed every 
two or three days during ten days, to allow the 
carbonic acid gas to escape. Pour in at the vent 
hole a little liquor once a week, during a month, 
and then at intervals of a month till the end of 
December, when it should be drawn off the lees, 
the turbid part being strained off through flannel. 
This should be done on a fine frosty, day. Clean 
the cask, return the pure wine, dissolving one 
drachm of isinglass into it, stir all together, and 
hung-up the cask till March. A clear dry day 
should be chosen for bottling it. Use champagne 
bottles, for ordinary ones will not be sufficiently 
strong; and the corks secured with wire. 

Annis Venn. —We have given a recipe for chocolate 
creams, and have answered your last inquiry. 

Didymus. —The following is a good recipe for Parkins 
biscuits, or “ Yorkshire Parkins take 3lbs. oat¬ 
meal, 41b. treacle, ilb. butter, £lb. sugar, candied 
peel and seasoning to taste; melt the butter and 
treacle together, then mix with the whole and lay 
on buttered tins 2in. thick ; bake in a slow oven. 

Daisy T.—To make a “ Sally Lunn,” make a hole in 
the centre of a pound of flour in a pan, put into it 
half a tablespoonful of thick yeast (not bitter), add 
l of a pint of warm milk, mix with a part of the 
flour and set it to rise. When risen, put i&oz. of 
butter, one of sugar, and a little milk ; over a slow 
fire, and while this is being dissolved, break four 
eggs, and put the yolks, with half a tcaspoonful of 
salt, into the flour and yeast. When the butter 
and milk are lukewarm, mix them with the other 
ingredients, and make all into a softish dough. 
Butter some cake-hoops, and put them on buttered 
iron plates; fill the hoops about an inch deep, and 
set them in a warm place to rise. When quite 
light, bake them in a warm oven. 

Rosemary. —To ice a cake, you must allow the 
whites of four eggs and one ounce of fine starch to 
every pound of loaf sugar. Beat the eggs to a fine 
froth, and gradually sprinkle in the sugar, which 
should be finely powdered, then beat well till 
smooth, and with a spoon lay the icing very evenly 
over the cake. Then place it in a very cool oven, 
that it may harden without becoming discoloured. 
Should you wish to tint the icing, you may do it 
with strawberry, or with currant juice, or else with 
prepared cochineal. This colouring should be put 
on as soon as the cake is taken from the oven, and 
by the time that it is cold, it will become firm and 
hard. Should you wish to make the icing of a 
richer character, you can spread a layer of almond 
icing over the ordinary sugar icing above de¬ 
scribed. 

M. S.—You will find our recipe for “cocoa-nut- 
rock,” in one of our correspondence columns. We 
are obliged by your good opinion of our paper. 

Fan, Scotch Lassie, and Snowdrop. —1. We have 
given a good recipe for marmalade. 2. “Fan’s” 
writing is fairly good, but should be sloped a little 
more. The writing of copies cannot be kept up too 
long, and a greater speed in writing gradually 
attained, removing the pen from the paper as rarely 
as possible. 3. Chocolate creams arc made thus:—• 
grate 6oz. of chocolate, put it into a stewpan, with 
6oz. of sugar, the yolks of 8 eggs, into a pint of 
boiled milk. Stir while on the fire till it thickens, 
then pour through a hair sieve into a basin, adding 
2oz. of dissolved gelatine. Mix, and set it in a 
mould, embedded in rough ice. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

E. S.—1. “ Stephens’s Stain ” for floors may be 
procured at any oil shop. 2. If the boards be 
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O, LOOK HERE, MAUD, THE EDITOR HAS ANSWERED 
US AT LAST.” 


smooth, they will only need to be cleansed before 
the application of the stain ; if rough, they must be 
planed smooth. 3. To prepare the wax for a 
stained floor, cut the bees’ wax in small pieces and 
place in a little jar, covering with turpentine; 
leave in the oven at night and then stir in the 
morning; when it should be of the consistency of 
cream. This should be applied to the stained 
floor, and rubbed with hard flat brushes till bright. 
Be careful not to put the jar near the fire, or it may 
ignite, with disastrous consequences. The propor¬ 
tions are, half the quantity of turpentine to the 
amount of the wax. Thicken till like Devonshire 
cream. 

Maud W.—It is always the custom in good society 
to use table-napkins at breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner. In families where there is a different 
arrangement of meals, and the luncheon taking the 
rank of a dinner, the latter being replaced by a 
meat tea—then, although it be only called “ tea ” 
the third meal demands the use of a napkin. Were 
it only like that taken after a six o’clock dinner, 
at eight o’clock, consisting of bread and butter 
and cake, no napkins would, of course, be neces¬ 
sary. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alice. —Have a fixed hour for your studies of history, 
biography, travels, and poetry. See our corre¬ 
spondence columns for an answer respecting hot 
nose and ears, &c. 

Geography. —Baton Rouge is in Louisana, not in 
Texas. The name is probably derived from the 
bluffs on which it stands, which stand up like 
batons on pointed towers of some great city. 

Blue Bell.— We believe the picture represents the 
brides annually dowered by the state of Venice. 
Eliza M. C.— i. A prescription for damp hands has 
already been given. 2. To clean bronze, make the 
article very hot by placing it in boiling water, then 
clean it well with a piece of flannel dipped in soap¬ 
suds, and rub it dry with a chamois-leather. We 
thank you foi all your kind good wishes. 

A Stammerer.— If you propose to be a pupil teacher, 
it is absolutely essential for you to cure your 
stammering, as it would utterly disqualify you as a 
teacher. There are masters who devote themselves^ 
entirely to its cure, and you should place yourself 
under tuition on this point. Reading aloud is a 
great help. There is a French method of forbidding 
you to speak for some days, and then to utter but 
one sentence; thus gradually permitting you to 
speak by very slow degrees. 

Tiny.— You appear to be a vain little girl, lour 
looks should not be of so much consequence as your 
behaviour. We fear you are not so good and 
humble a little child as you ought to be. 

Norah. —See answer, on page 176, to “ J. v\ . C. F. 

Extreme cleanliness is essential. 

Birdie.— Your plant will require plenty of water. 
Cut flowers should have the extreme ends of the 
stalks cut off day by day. 

Juanita.— We shall give no prizes for poetry, ior 
your last two questions, see Rule 6. 

Mauvaise Honte, Moon, Violet, Fat Girl, and 
Nance (Salisbury) are all referred to answers 
already given, in reference to the several questions 
they ask. Were Nance’s writing a degree larger, 
it would improve it. We are obliged to her tor 
her cordial expressions of approval of this paper. 
Mu lie R.—Ink stains can only be removed by salts 
of lemon. Wash it off afterwards, or it will burn 
the material. . „ . ... 

Terra Cotta— See Rule 6. You should have no 


difficulty in finding shops for the sale of what you 
require. 

A Constant Reader. —The battle of Thermopj-lm 
was fought — as the name indicates—in Greece; 
b) r Leonidas the Spartan, who with three hundred 
men endeavoured to keep the pass against the 
Persians, b.c. 480. It was a narrow defile on the 
coast, on one side a mountain and the sea on the 
other. The name is pronounced as spelt. We do 
not know any way of pronouncing no, but one— 

“ No—lan.” 

Buttercup. —Take a piece with an alto part and 
learn it. Or else study harmony. A recipe for tea 
cakes has been given. 

Asuleaf and Eliza S. D.—Send your screens to a 
professed cleaner, also the black velvet. 

G. E. M.—There is a dispute on the question of the 
origin of your quotation. It is an epitaph, and 
probably was never anything else. A “ mathema¬ 
tical tripos ” is a term distinctive of Cambridge 
University; and means the voluntary honour ex¬ 
amination in classics, mathematics, &c., of students 
who have already obtained their degree, or passed 
in “honours.” It is a tri-pos because the 
candidates are arranged in three classes, ac¬ 
cording to respective merit. “ Speech is silver, 
and silence is Gold,” is a North American 
Indian proverb. When writing to a person on 
a visit in another person’s house, you must certainly 
add the name ot the master of the house (“ care 

of-”) under the name of the visitor. “Loofah ” 

signifies a woven glove, used for personal washing, 
made of some whitish Egyptian fibre. 

Hope. —The only capacity in which women are em¬ 
ployed on ship-board is .that of stewardess; 
unless the temoprary post of matron to superintend 
and chaperon emigrants. 

Clarice. —We are unable to advise you on the sub¬ 
ject of earning money, especially while you are still 
occupied with your lessons at school. 

Everilda. —1. An article on painting on silk and 
satin will appear in this paper. 2. We are not 
acquainted with any publication on the subject you 
mention. 

Cleopatra. —We are very sorry for your trouble in 
reference to your excessive bleeding at tha nose. 
Inject a little alum and water up the nostrils, sit 
upright, and bathe the face and neck with cold 
water. Hold your hands up over your head, and 
habitually avoid stooping over any occupation. 
If these measures be insufficient, consult a doctor. 
Sometimes it is an effort of nature to relieve the 
system, which, to a moderate extent, may even 
prove beneficial, but a medical man alone would be 
a safe judge of that. We must compliment you on 
your beautiful handwriting. We see very few such 
specimens. 

Fiddlesticks. —The aniline dyes are useful for the 
colouring of eggs. Place the latter in coloured 
water, and boil them in it. Cochineal would do 
for red, ultramarine for blue, and saffron for yellow. 
Consult a chemist where you buy the dyes. 

Alpha. —We do not approve of lotteries, and cannot 
give the address for. which you inquire. 

Maggie White. —No lady bows to a clergyman, nor 
to any other man, unless already introduced. Your 
attending a church does not give you a right to 
bow to it’s clergyman, and if you do not look at him 
when passing, you can experience no sort of 
awkwardness in omitting a recognition. But it you 
have been in the habit of bowing to a particular 
clergyman, you had better continue to do so. 
Rosaline.— Use “ Judson’s dye” for turning your 
white bone counters red. 

Joe.— 1. Make a tea from the rosemary that grows in 
your garden. 2. The chalk had better be plain, 
with a little orris root mixed with it, if you like, or 
scented with rose. 

Seiubus Hawick.— Place little straps of paper across 
the stems of the ferns, gummed at each end to the 
page. Y r ou will find all needful instructions in the 
Home Naturalist, by Harland Coultas, published 
at 56, Paternoster Row. 

Rosa and Etta Lee.—i. A recipe for cleaning white 
lace was given in No. 5 paper, 2. ror 

your iron basket j*ou will find geraniums, primroses, 
verbenas, lobelias, iorget-me-nots, and periwinkles 
would be very suitable; and more satisfactory as 
plants, than in seed. 3*. Dark green and black 
would suit your complexion. ue have several 
times given our opinion with reference to stoutness. 
Sweet Seventeen (?).—'You can get the eggs of silk¬ 
worms in Covent Garden. They will eat lettuce 

when they first come out. 

Allegretto. —We are obliged by your offer, but our 
staff is made up ; and we do not require contribu- 

Siccotte. —Do not expect your cowslips to thrive, 
nor turn round under ground, if you plant them 
upside down. With what object would you reverse 
the order of nature? ...... 

A Scotch Lassie— Scotch girls are as eligible for 
prizes as English and Irish girls. 

Forget-me-not.— You will find all you wish to know 
in Eadie’s “ Biblical Cyclopaedia,” published by 
the Religious Tract Society, Paternoster Row, 
E C 

Fairie, Clara, and Amy.—i. With odds and ends of 
wool, you can make a kind of harlequin pattern in 
cross-stitch on canvas, in style something like the 
old-fashioned chine silks, which looked as if the 


various colours had run from damp, or like a 
skein of harlequin wool. But you must follow your 
own fancy in working the pattern, and harmonise, 
or contrast the colours carefully, so as to produce 
a pretty effect. We have worked many such 
chairs and cushions, which have been much 
admired, but found it always necessary to sup¬ 
plement our stock of old scraps of wool with new 
pieces. 2. The little boy who wisely desires to use his 
fingers usefully might be taught to do netting, 
which is quite a man’s work, as well as a woman’s. 
He might net a sponge or brush bag, or one for 
string or shoes. 3. We greatly disapprove of 
reading in bed. It is injurious to the eyes to read 
when lying down, and only those unable to sit up 
from illness, should attempt to do so, even by day¬ 
light But to do so at night is still worse. It 
is exceedingly dangerous ; you might fall asleep 
and be burnt in your bed, a catastrophe of common 
occurance. 4. The French composition sold by 
chemists for the throat, and. often beneficial in 
quieting a cough, called “ Pate de Guimauve ,” is 
made of marsh mallows, gum and sugar ; whether 
any other medicament enters into it, we are not 
prepared to say. Perhaps your own chemist might 
be able to tell you more. 5. We refer you to our 
many replies on the subject of the complexion. In 
3'our one letter we find twelve questions, which is 
an unreasonable number, and we have neither 
space nor time to answer more. 

Lena. —What you call “ Rheumatics,”—-properly 
styled “Rheumatism”—is produced either by 
exposure to damp or acid in the blood. You 
should consult a doctor as to the cause, before you 
can select a means of cure. The use of the 
Norwegian Pine Wool and oil and friction with 
opodeldoc are both good palliatives, though not 
cures it the origin of the disorder be not discovered 
and the cause removed. Your second question has 
frequently been answered in this paper. 

Beatrix. —1. It is not necessary to call in medical 
advice on the question of your safety in leaving off 
stays; but your dresses will have to be very care¬ 
fully made, and well supplied with whalebone, to 
prevent the bodice from wrinkling and turning up 
at the waist. You may also need a little warmer 
lining to them, or an extra covering of some sort. 

2. Most people drink too much; men more 

especially. Your last question has been answered 
already. ^ 

Florence S., Sweet-Briar, Lucy Clark, Blue 
Bell Vane, Faded Rose, and Booey.— All these 
young ladies are anxious about their Rair. 

1. Rosemary is useful in making the hair grow, 
and is made like tea, and applied like any other 
wash. Extra ingredients may, of course, be added 
to it. 2. Borax is also useful in cleaning the hair. 

3. We recently gave advice on the subject of bald¬ 
ness, and named a mixture of petroleum and com¬ 
mon pomade—one part of the former to six parts 
of the latter—as an excellent restorative. 4. For 
grey hair we know no cure; but it is often very 
becoming to its owner, if dressed so as to suit the 
face. When combed back, and dressed high on the 
top of the head, it has a good effect. The addition 
of a few little curls at the front of the head, over a 
thin parting, is a very convenient fashion of the 
present day. They are not expensive. Grey hair, 
prematurely so turned, often makes the face look 
fresher and younger; and “A Faded Rose ” may 
look very well, notwithstanding the effects of sick¬ 
ness. 5. It does not matter at what time you apply 
the petroleum pomade to your hair; excepting that 
you will have to lay a towel over your pillow case, 
if you use anything greasy at night. With your 
growing older, your hair always darkens. For a 
young girl in her teens, we could not recommend a 
prettier style (except in some especial case) nor 
one more in accordance with the present fashion, 
than to make a round coil of plaited hair at the 
back of the head, the front and back hair being 
united in one. Perhaps “ Booey’s ” hair might be 
benefited by singeing. An article on the subject of 
the hair has appeared in this magazine. 

Violet.— Your quotation is taken from Hamlet. 
Rosemary— Washing the hair with soap always 
makes it look dull and rough—but you might use a 
little mixture of glycerine and lime juice to soften 
it afterwards. We have given an article on the sub¬ 
ject of the hair. . 

Sweetbriar may improve her memory by learning 
recitations of poetry. 

M. P.—There are various ways of saying,_ here 
comes the boy,” in French, — viz. “ Voild le 
garcon ,” “ Voild le gar con quivient ,” &*c. 
Editiia.— The painting ot the black board could be 
done by yourself. Your writing is good. 

Queen Philippa.—“ Turkeese ” is an early method 
of pronouncing “ turquoise.” 

Isoline. —There were no florins in the reign of 
Charles II. so your coin is, perhaps, a half crown. 
If it be so, a complete description would be need¬ 
ful, as they vary in value and in appearance 
immensely. George IV. copper pennies are worth 
from is. to 3s. 6d. 

Millie.— Sixpences of Queen Elizabeth are worth 
from is. to 3 <?. “hammered,” from is. to 3s. 6d. 
“milled.” There are also Irish, Colonial, and 
the celebrated “portcullis” sixpences. You do 
not give a sufficient description to enable us to 
know much about the value of your coins, so we 
can only offer suggestions. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER IV. 

BEYOND SCHOOL WALLS. 

It was a splendid morning. The golden 
sunshine shone upon all things—upon 
the bright sea that lapped the yellow 
sands of Westville, upon the fruit-laden 
orchards, the white-walled cottages, the 
snug farm homesteads, and upon tree 
and flower as Cora Forest travelled on, 
fast as the northern train could take 
her. 

Now it dashed through woods, on the 
further side of which she still saw the 
blue waters shining through every break 
in the foliage—then on, deeper and 
deeper, into the heart of the country, . 
where there was no longer a glimpse of | 
tlie sea obtainable. 

Cora enjoyed the novelty of the jour- ! 
ney, and watched every change of scene 
with the avidity of a fresh experience. 1 


The world had never seemed so beautiful 
to her before. 

More than once she mentally decided 
that, as she was not to go home to her 
father, there was no place in England 
she would visit rather than “ Marleigh 
Grange.” 

She drew forth a locket that was sus¬ 
pended round her neck by a thin black 
cord. The locket had been given her 
by one of the schoolgirls on her birth¬ 
day, and it contained the likeness of her 
father—an old photograph taken eight 
or ten years ago, when he was much 
y o un ge r, 
but it was 
her only 
parent, as 
she liked to 
think of him, 

natural, far 


more familiar to her eyes than the grey, 
haggard man, who sometimes held an 
interview with her in Mrs. Woodhouse’s 
chill drawing-room. 

As all the other passengers had left 
the carriage she pressed the likeness to 
her lips. 

“ Oh, my dear father! always looking 
at me with those sad, sad eyes of yours, 
and, with that mute appeal, asking me 
to love you. I do love you, my darling! 
and I would rather be going to stay with 
you in a log hut in the wilds of Australia, 
or in a kraal amongst the mealie fields 
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“NOW, MY DEAR, I WILL POUR YOU OUT A CUP OF TEA.’ 
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of Southern Africa, than he going to 
live in a palace without you,” she solilo¬ 
quised. And then the train came into the 
station with a shrill whistle and a bang, 
and she had to put away her locket and 
gather up her parasol and luncheon 
basket. 

‘ She looked eagerly up and down the 
railway station, and presently saw Nesta 
Burges .peering into the carriages at the 
other end of the train. She was standing 
just where the sun-light fell full on her 
and her long curls hung like ripples of 
gold down her back. A look of dismay 
came over Nesta’s face, as no sign of 
her friend appeared in the carriages 
then she turned and saw Cora advancing 
towards her. Rapturous was the 

meeting! £ 

“ I declare I nearly gave you up, tor 
I thought I had looked into every com¬ 
partment and could find you nowhere. 

I am so glad'you are come. Never 
mind your luggage, the porter will see 
to that and despatch it to Marleigh. 
Fred is waiting for us outside.” 

Just before the entrance gate was 
drawn up a low pony carriage, and by 
its side stopd a youth, dressed in a light 
tweed suit and white straw hat. He 
held the reins in one hand, a silver- 
headed whip in the other, and near him 
were two dogs, which Cora at once re¬ 
cognised as “Ponto” and “ Pntz. 

The youth was about eighteen, and, like 
the rest of his family, was tall. He was 
slightly built, had a pleasant face, not 
perhaps strictly handsome, merry blue 
eyes, and hair nearly as light as 

Nesta’s. ^ „ , . 

“This is my brother Fred. Cora, let 

me introduce you.” 

“You do me great honour, said 
Fred; with a grave face and with a pro¬ 
found bow. „ , , „ . . 

“Don’t be stupid, but help Cora into 
the carriage,” retorted Nesta, with a 

laugh. . . 

It was a lovely afternoon as they set 
out for their two miles drive to Marleigh. 
The harvest fields around were all ready 
for reaping—rich wheat, bristling barley, 
and fluttering oats, alike golden, in a 
superabundant crop; and all the farm 
folks were busy with machines and 
sickles, trying to get their stacks safely 
built up, while the sky was unclouded 
Cora was on the front seat beside 
Fred, Nesta was behind, and she leaned 
forward to talk to her friend, asking a 
dozen questions about school affairs, 
Herr Zillmer, and Miss Winifrid; so 
that the girls had all the conversation 
to themselves. Presently, as they were 
passing through a shaded lane, with the 
trees nearly meeting over their heads, 
Fred flicked his whip at the pony s ears, 
and the animal darted on at a gallop for 
a hundred yards or so, as though he had 

been stung. _ 

“You did that on purpose, bred! 
You know poor ‘ Sultan ’ never can bear 
to feel the whip on his ears, cried 

Nesta. „ _ , , 

“ I plead guilty, but I had a purpose 

in view.” 0 ,, 

“ To frighten us both, ^suppose t 
“ No, to create a diversion, to change 
the current of your volubility. > \ou 
don’t give me the chance of putting in 


a word, and you know my young mind 
needs the vigorous influence of improving 
conversation.” 

“All right, talk away, then. said 
Nesta laughing. 

“ I want to ask Miss Forest her 
opinion of Greek plays—tragedies, of 
course, I mean.” 

“I don’t know Greek, replied 

Cora. , ,. T 

“ Beg pardon. You know Latin, I 

suppose?” 

“A little; nearly all our first-class 
girls learn Latin.” 

“ First-class girls ! Oh, yes ! There s 
a passage in 4 Dante ’ that is puzzling 
my brain, perhaps you can set me clear 
about it. This is the way it begins 

‘ Our journey was not slackened by our 

talk, . . _ ... 

Nor yet our talk by journeying. Still 

we spake 

And urged our travel stoutly, like a 
ship-’ 

What comes next ? Can you help 
me?” 

“‘Like a ship 

When the wind sits astern . . . 


finished Cora. 

“Thanks, so much! Can you do it 
in Italian also ? ” n 

“ Certainly not from memory. > 

“Oh, indeed! Now for Euclid. I 
need not ask you if you understand Eu¬ 
clid ; I take it as a matter of course. 
Will'you help me with some of the pro¬ 
positions in the first six books while you 
are at Marleigh ? It will make the time 
pass very profitably, and—and-— 

This was rather too much. Cora 
turned round quickly, caught the sparkle 
in Fred’s clear blue eyes, the fun and 
mischief lurking round his < mouth, and 
laughed merrily—a gay silvery laugh, 
in which both Nesta and her brother 

^ 0i “ I’m quite ashamed of you, Fred,” 

exclaimed Nesta, presently. _ 

“ Well I could not help it. Excuse 
me Miss Forest, if I pushed my ques¬ 
tioning too far; but Nesta, there, has 
been holding you up as a paragon of 
cleverness ever since it became known 
you were coming to visit us ; and, as I 
hate paragons, and am rather afraid ot 
learned young ladies, ^ I wanted to find 
out the worst at once.” 

“ It was too bad of you. < I hardly 
knew whether you were in jest or . in 
earnest. What a lovely place Marleigh 
is!” 

“ You haven’t seen half its beauties 
yet. When we get to the brow of the 
hill you will say the view is splendid. 
We can see the best part ot three 

counties.” . 

Fred drew up the carriage when they 
reached the top of the hill, and pointed 
out various bits worth noticing. _ 

“ There is the river, winding m and 
out like a silver serpent across the plain. 
Yonder is the towerr of Marleigh Church 
—a fine old Norman building, dates 
back before 1200. The arrow-headed 
windows and doorways, the zigzag* pat¬ 
terns on sonye of the walls, and the 
heavy pillars have outlived all the pro¬ 
cesses of restoration, and I believe the 


church has gone through at least three 
modifications. Now look on the other 
side, and you will see Marleigh 
Grange--’ ’ 

“Dear old place! There is not a 
spot in the world like it,” exclaimed 
Nesta, with enthusiasm. 

The house lay low, between two grass- 
clad hills, and it was a large, red brick 
building, rather long and rambling, 
perhaps. It was not of any particular 
style of architecture, but bore an air of 
extreme comfort and coziness as it lay 
sheltered by thick shrubberies. There 
was a large walled garden at the back, 
a sweeping spread of lawn before and at 
the sides. 

Cora had seen the picture of the house, 
and recognised at once the front, with 
its many old-fashioned windows, that at 
the moment glowed in the Slanting rays 
of the western sun, and the tall glass 
doors that opened out on the terrace of 
the lawn. But the photo-graph gave her 
no idea of the wealth of flowers on every 
side—the beds of many shapes. and 
sizes, brilliant with crimson geraniums, 
with rich verbenas, with purple helio¬ 
tropes, and numberless other blossoms. 
Yellow Noisette roses were nodding to 
Persian yellow, to rich Bourbons, .and to 
fairy white Provence blooms, and the 
sweet perfume was wafted past on the 
light breeze. 

Cora, who had a keen appreciation of 
floral beauty, would fain have lingered 
awhile amongst the bright display, but 
Nesta led her on to one of the glass 
doors. 

“You must come inside and see 
mamma first; she will quite be expect¬ 
ing you by thi$ time.” 

Mrs. Burges was like her two youngest 
children, but on a smaller, paler scale. 
Her eyes were of a lighter azure, her 
hair a softer brown, her refined features 
wore the same pleasant expression, but 
were more delicate, more pensive, more 
languid. The gentlest, sweetest, mildest 
little woman in the world, she still held 
a firm hold on her healthy, hearty 
children, who would rather do anything 
than “ offend mamma.” 

Mrs. Burges wore a French grey 
dress, with a soft, little lace shawl thrown 
over her shoulders ; her lace cap was 
also trimmed with the same pale-tinted 
colour. Before her, on a gipsy table, 
was some muslin "work, at which she had 
been sewing, and a pile of letters were 
there also ready for the post. 

“So this is Cora Forest,” sard she, 
advancing to meet her guest, and press¬ 
ing a kiss on her cheeks. “ I have often 
heard of you, my dear ; you are welcome 
to Marleigh.” 

“ Thank you so much, Mrs. Burges,” 
said Cora, -won at once, as most people 
were, by Mrs. Burges’s kind, gentle 
manner. 

“Where are the rest of us ? asked 
Fred, coming into the room and looking 

round. _ , , . 

“Your father and Ralph have not 
returned yet from Brixleigh ; Olive is 
gone out to walk with Captain braser. 

“ Oh ! I suppose we shall all meet at 
* feeding time,’ like Browtfs cows,” 
Fred suggested. 
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Mrs. Burges held up her finger re¬ 
provingly— 

“ Don’t shock Miss Forest already, 
Fred.” 

“ Oh, she understands me quite, for I 
have discovered she has rare skill in 
discerning character; reads me off like 
a book.” 

“ Are you inclined for a run to the 
village ? I have some letters I want 
posted,” asked his mother. 

“ All right, mater. Nothing I should 
like better; it will give me an appetite 
for my dinner. A u revoir, Miss 
Forest,” and Fred gathered up the 
letters and disappeared. 

Mrs. Burges rang the bell, and a ser¬ 
vant brought in a tea equipage and some 
cake, which she set on the gipsy table. 

“ Now, my dear, I will pour you out a 
cup of tea, it will refresh you after your 
journey ; and then Nesta will show you 
the way to your room. We don’t dine 
until seven o’clock, for by that time our 
wanderers have generally all returned 
home, and we have their company for 
the rest of the evening.” 

(To be continued.') 


SISTER DORA. 

she worked 

by the name of “Sister Dora.” tier life 
was spent chiefly in a provincial town, in 
labours only known to those immediately 
about her; yet few have lived and worked 
to more purpose, and few so fully carried out 
the spirit of the precept, “ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison was born early 
in 1832, in the village of Hauxwell (in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire), of which her 
father, the Rev. Mark James Pattison, was 
Rector. She was the youngest but one of 
twelve children, of whom two only, the eldest 
and youngest, were sons : she was, therefore, 
one of ten sisters. She was a lovely and 
interesting, but very delicate child—the pet 
and darling of her elder sisters, who nursed 
her through many illnesses in her early years ; 
but in spite of her frail health she had always 
a sweet, even temper and a constant flow of 
high spirits and intense love of fun and mirth. 
Her education was necessarily'rather desultory; 
she seems to have had no teachers but her 
sisters, and when young her health prevented 
her doing regular lessons; but she was ex¬ 
tremely quick in picking up scraps of know¬ 


[Our readers are indebted for this memoir 
of Sister Dora to Miss E. J. Whately, 
daughter and biographer of Archbishop 
Whately.— Ed. G.O.P.] 


ledge, and, her memory being retentive and 
her mind thoughtful, she profited by all she 
learned. 

Her home was in a very secluded and 
remote spot in the midst of the Yorkshire 
moors, lonely even in summer, and in winter 
often nearly impassable from the snow; but 
the young people were too lively and energetic 
to be dull, and found amusements for them¬ 
selves under the most unpromising circum¬ 
stances. Dora, from her earliest childhood, 
was quick and enterprising in setting on foot 
schemes for fun and mischief. Once when 
she and her next sister had been given what 
they chose to consider extremely ugly velvet 
bonnets for Sunday wear, Dora, as usual, set 
her wits to work to contrive a way of getting 
rid of the obnoxious articles. One day, when 
their mother was out and it was raining hard, 
she ran toiler sister, crying, “Be quick ! now 
is our chance for spoiling our bonnets! ” 
They put them on, opened a window, stuck 
their heads out and let the rain work its worst 
on the velvet; then, at Dora’s suggestion, 
they put them up soaking-wet into their boxes. 
"When Sunday came and the bonnets were 
asked for, Dora replied, “ Quite spoiled; we 
never can wear them any more ! ” 

Their mother, however, decided that they 
should, wear them, damaged as they were; 
and, probably, this appropriate punishment 
put a stop to such escapades in future. 

The parents always enforced strict obedience; 
so that Dora, though she had plenty of petting 
and fondness from her sisters, was not spoilt. 
The whole family was brought up to be useful 
and to live for others, visiting the poor and 
taking “food to those in need of it, and the 
girls were constantly planning how to save their 
money to give it away. They carefully mended 
and remade their old dresses that they might 
not have to buy new ones so soon, their 
mother rightly requiring them to be neatly 
and properly dressed. How many girls with 
small allowances might do something for 
the poor in this way. Giving to others 
instead of spending on themselves seems to 
have been the rule and the delight of their 
lives; and, as was natural, they were much 
loved by all the people. 

Dora’s first special attempt at what was to 
be her life-work—sick nursing, was made in 
the case of a schoolboy in the village who 
had taken a special affection for her. When 
ill of rheumatic fever while she was abroad 
his one desire and prayer was to see her again. 
On the day she returned, he heard the car¬ 
riage wheels in the distance before anyone 
else, and started up with the cry, “There’s 
Miss Dora !” She went to him at once and 
stayed with him, nursing him till he died. 
But she did not show any particular inclina¬ 
tion otherwise for the land of work at that 
time. 

As she grew older her health improved. 
.She was a good horsewoman, veiy courageous, 
exceedingly fond of riding and driving, and 
active in all outdoor exercise and sports. This 
life in the open air strengthened her ; and by 
the time she was twenty she had lost all signs 
of delicacy, and had become a tall, strong, 
healthy young woman, energetic in everything 
she did, and overflowing with animal spirits. 

Her personal beauty was remarkable. She 
had a fine, symmetrical figure, regular features, 
bright, dark eyes, and a countenance beaming 
with expression and intelligence. 

To these gifts she added, like many of the 
Yorkshire people, a taste for music and a 
clear, rich voice ; and she had* at one time the 
management of the village choir, arid made it 
an effective one. 

She was possessed of reniaikable practical 
common-sense and shrewdness, a ready wit 
and originality of expression, a peculiarly 
winning manner, quick sympathies, and. a 
wonderful power of influencing others, in¬ 


creased by her love of helping all who needed, 
and by her spirit of ready self-sacrifice. 

But in addition to these good and attractive 
qualities there were some grave faults, and 
these sprang almost entirely from what was a 
source both of good and harm to her—her 
intensely strong will. 

But strength of will, until it has been 
brought into subjection to our Heavenly 
Master, is a dangerous weapon, and may be 
turned into an instrument of serious mischief; 
though, used in God’s service, it may be a 
mighty engine for good. 

Dora, like many active-minded, energetic 
girls, had an intense craving for definite work, 
and especially for enterprising and difficult 
undertakings. At the time of the Crimean 
war she longed to join the band of nurses who 
went to attend to the wounded, but her father 
wisely refused his consent, saying she was 
still too untrained and undisciplined to he of 
use. She submitted, but evidently felt it a 
trial. She was, however, an excellent home 
daughter, performed all family duties, and 
especially devoted herself to nursing her invalid 
mother, who was her peculiar charge. As 
long as she lived all other projects were sus¬ 
pended, but after Mrs. Pattison’s death Dora’s 
main home occupation being gone, the rest¬ 
lessness became stronger than ever. 

At this time she became acquainted with 
some members of a sisterhood at Coatham, 
near Redear, calling themselves the “Order 
of the Good Samaritan.” Dora knew 
nothing of the special organization of these 
institutions. She merely longed for hard 
work, and thought she would find what 
she needed with the sisters. 

Mr. Pattison thoroughly disapproved of 
the plan. I-Ie could not feel he had a right 
actually to forbid her joining them, as she 
was now nearly thirty; but he did all he 
could, short of this, to hinder her going. 

Dora’s wilfulness was strong. She did not 
at the time persist in joining the sisters, but 
the quiet life at home was more and more dis¬ 
tasteful to her, and, if she did not enter the 
sisterhood, go somewhere and do something 
she would. 

It is true that the trial, to an energetic nature, 
of a comparatively inactive life, or at least 
one not employing the full powers, is a real 
and deep one. The fault is, not the feeling this, 
but the trying to escape the trial in our own 
way. It is “What our hand findeth to do,” not 
what our will chooseth that we are to do. If 
God has work for us, He can find it without 
breaking through the ties He has given us. 
Our part in such a case is to pray for guidance 
and help, and wait on Him. Many a faithful 
andzealous Chris tianlias been kept long waiting 
first; but this very waiting is discipline which 
fits for the work when it comes. Idad Dora 
been willing to wait on God in faith and 
patience, and simply asked Him to make the 
way plain to her, there can be no doubt that 
He would have made an opening for her of 
some kind in His own time, as Pie has done 
for multitudes who felt like her. But she was 
too impatient for this. She took her own path, 
and laid up matter for bitter self-reproach in 
her after years. Her own words on her 
deathbed were, “ I was very wilful. I did very 
wrong; let no one take me for an example.” 

The end of it was that, seeing an advertise¬ 
ment from a clergyman in Buckinghamshire 
for a lady to take the post of schoolmistress in 
his parish, she answered it, and in October, 
1861, left her home for the village of Little 
Woolstone, hear Bletchley. 

Pier father would not prevent her, but she 
knew he disapproved of it, and he would only 
give her the allowance she had always had, 
which, in addition to the schoolmistress’s 
small salary, was-all she had to live on. 

But she was prepared to “ rough it.” She 
lived for the three years of her stay in a tiny 
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cottage, keeping no servant, and with only 
an old woman now and then to do the hard 
scrubbing. 

She soon became known, however, and her 
attractions of person, mind, and manners won 
the admiration and liking of all. They saw 
she was not the less a lady because she 
might be found blacking her own grate in the 
morning ; she had too much sense and refine¬ 
ment for any false shame. 

In her own work she was eminently suc¬ 
cessful. She had a great love for children, and 
a peculiar aptitude for teaching, managing, 
and attracting them. Her love of simple plea¬ 
sures was indeed childlike. She not only 
taught the children, but followed them to their 
homes, told them stories, or nursed them 
when ill, and visited the sick and 
poor generally. 

She soon gained the warm love 
and respect of all the village and 
neighbourhood, but she seems to 
have greatly overworked herself, 
sitting up at night with sick per¬ 
sons, after teaching and visiting 
all day, and exposing herself reck¬ 
lessly to wet and cold. At last 
she took a bad cold, which 6he 
neglected till it became so severe an 
attack of pleurisy that she found 
herself unable to move. As soon 
as she was recovered enough to 
bear the journey, she was sent to 
Redcar, to recruit, and she only 
revisited Little Woolstone, when 
strong again, to take leave of her 
friends there. She had again come 
across the Sisters of Coatham, and, 
in spite of the disapprobation of her 
whole family, and especially of her 
father, she joined the sisterhood. 

She lived bitterly to repent the step. 

At first, she was very popular with 
the sisters. But the rule of the 
order required implicit obedience to 
the “Mother Superior,” and Dora 
was put through a very severe course 
of training. The first work she was 
set was to clean, scour, dust, and 
cook. When the beds she had just 
made were pulled to pieces by the 
superintendent, because she did not 
approve her method, and the bed¬ 
clothes scattered on the floor, poor 
Dora absolutely sat down and cried 
for vexation and weariness. But the 
beds were remade, and she said the 
training had been good for her. 

She was sent then to work in a 
cottage hospital, first at Middles¬ 
brough, and then at Walsall, the 
scene of her future life-work. In the 
course of these early labours she 
caught first scarlet fever and then smallpox, 
but recovered and went on with her work. 

One day Sir James Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
came to the hospital to find a nurse for a 
patient of his, an old lady, who was nearly out 
of her mind. As soon as he saw Sister Dora, 
his quick eye detected in her the kind of 
qualities he needed. “ She is the one for my 
case,” he said. She succeeded, to the wonder 
of all, and this led to her being employed in 
private cases of illness of various lands. 

In December, 1865, the sisterhood ordered 
her to nurse a private case in Devonshire. But 
before she could start, she received a letter 
from home, saying her father was dangerously 
ill, and desired to see her at once. She tele¬ 
graphed to the Home at Coatham, telling 
the state of the case, and begging them to let 
her go to her father, and send another nurse 
to the south. 

The answer which came back was, “No. 
You must go at once to Devonshire! ” 

This almost incredible act of tyranny shows 
how unfit human beings are to be trusted 


with absolute power, and how prone to abuse 
it. It seems almost equally incredible that 
Dora should have submitted to such a com¬ 
mand, but she did. The wilful are apt to 
submit in the wrong place. When she reached 
her destination she learned that her father was 
dead. The sisterhood then gave her leave to 
attend the funeral if she pleased, but she 
wrote back, that as they would not allow her 
to go to him when alive, she did not care to 
go to him when he was dead. 

She returned to Walsall broken-hearted 
and in bitterness of spirit, and in the course 
of a few years she finally withdrew from all 
connection with the sisterhood who had 
treated her in so heartless a manner. 

Alas! she had at that time no true balm 


for a sore heart. She had met with one who 
had instilled into her mind doubts of the 
truth of revealed religion, which destroyed her 
peace and harassed her. She had still to 
learn to come to God as a little child. No 
wonder that in her wilfulness she was more 
ready to submit to unjust tyranny than to bear 
the Master’s “ mild yoke.” 

Meanwhile she found her only relief in 
incessant hard work. She took pains to leawi 
surgical nursing, which was especially needed 
at Walsall, because, being one of the towns in 
what is called the Black Country, almost all the 
inhabitants are employed in coal or iron works 
and the like, and therefore the patients in the 
hospitals were chiefly men and boys disabled 
by accidents in coalpits or by machinery. 
Besides this there was a daily crowd of out¬ 
patients—men, women, and children, coming 
to be treated for various ailments, and very 
many with injuries which ought to have been 
treated in the hospital, but who were obliged, 
from want of room, to be content with having 
their wounds dressed in the out-patients’ ward, 


The old doctor attached to the hospital be¬ 
came much interested in Sister Dora, as she 
was now always called, and he took great 
pains to teach her all that she required to 
make her a good surgical nurse. She had a 
wonderful delicacy of touch and handiness , 
quick perception, courage, and coolness, and 
most extraordinary bodily strength, which 
seemed never to flag. 

Meanwhile hard work was her best remedy 
from sad thoughts, but happily not her only 
remedy. She doubtless prayed for light, and, 
by the help of a judicious and pious friend, 
she was at last able to see her way clearly 
through her former difficulties. She sur¬ 
rendered herself heart and soul to the Saviour, 
and simply and humbly believed that she was 
His for ever, and thus she found rest 
to her soul. 

And now indeed a blessed change 
had come to her. She had found the 
liberty wherewith Christ had made 
her free; and to her cares for the 
bodies of all who came within her 
charge was added an earnest and 
constant desire to lead souls to 
Christ, which ever afterwards con¬ 
tinued to be her first and paramount 
object. 

In 1866 she had a dangerous ill¬ 
ness, again caused by her imprudent 
exposure to wet and cold, and 
especially sitting in wet clothes. 
The people of the place had begun 
to value and love her, and she always 
felt sure that she owed her recovery 
mainly to the prayers of the large 
congregation of the church at Wed- 
nesbury, which she continually at¬ 
tended. 

She resumed her work, when 
recovered, with more energy than 
ever. She was now acknowledged 
head of the Walsall hospital. Her 
connection with the sisterhood 
was but nominal, and soon it 
ceased altogether. She was practi¬ 
cally only responsible to the com¬ 
mittee, and they felt her value and 
the difficulty of replacing her so 
strongly that her wishes were always 
attended to. A11 old servant of 
the family joined her, and was 
very useful in attending to the 
general arrangements of the house¬ 
hold, and in seeing that her mis¬ 
tress did not reduce her allowance of 
food and sleep, as she was inclined 
to do, beyond the point to which 
even her courage and strength would 
be equal. 

She also took lady pupils to train 
as surgical nurses, and by this she 
secured help in subordinate departments, 
which left her free for the most important 
)arts of her work. But she disliked being 
lelped, and her inclination was to do 
every thing herself unaided—a desire she 
carried so far that most women, even strong 
and healthy ones, would have broken down 
under half the labours she imposed on 
herself. 

Her power over children was displayed in 
the hospital, where little ones, burnt or injured 
by accidents, were continually brought. She 
soothed and quieted them as none else could; 
the most fractious babies would be good in 
Sister Dora’s arms. While they were under 
her care she looked on herself as taking a 
mother’s part with them, and if seriously hurt 
she would not let them out of her sight, even 
taking one or more suffering babies into her 
bed to tend them at night. 

Once a little girl of nine years old, dying 
from bad burns, was brought into the hospital. 
The poor little thing was past pain, but 
frightened at the faintness and exhaustion she 
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felt. Sister Dora left her other work to her 
pupils, and gave herself up to the task of 
soothing the dying child, calming her fears, 
leading her to look to the Saviour who loved 
little children, and the happy home in heaven. 
He had provided for them. The fears were 
stilled, and the last words of the child 
(probably suggested by the flowers which 
always stood on the table) were, “ When you 
come to heaven, Sister, I’ll meet you at the 
gates with a bunch of flowers ! ” 

She had great power in soothing and cheer- 
ing frightened patients of all ages, and they 
would declare they hardly minded anything 
they had to bear, “so that Sister were there ! ” 

She always served out the dinners to the 
patients herself, carefully attending to the 
wants and likings of each ; and the vegetables 
and fruit in the hospital garden and delicacies 
which might be sent by friends were divided 
among them and made the most of. She 
read prayers three times a day, in a passage 
where she could be heard in all the wards; 
and on Sunday afternoons, after the regular 
service by the chaplain, would read and explain 
the Bible to the sick and any old patients who 
came up for the service, trying, as she said, to 
“come where they were,” as the good 
Samaritan did to the wounded man—to put 
herself in the poor men’s places, to see with 
their eyes^ and then, as she expressed it, 
“ God put into her heart the words she should 
say to them.” 

She had sometimes unbelievers among her 
patients. She had great tact in dealing with 
them, and many who came in as scoffers went 
out convinced, at least, that “ Tesus was the 
Christ.” 

Once, when travelling third class (as she 
often did), she found herself in a carriage 
with a number of rough, half-intoxicated 
men, who began to use shockingly blasphe¬ 
mous language. Her heart burned within her, 
and at last she could bear it no longer. She 
stood up and said, in a loud voice, “ I will 
not hear the Master I serve spoken of in this 
way.” 

She was pulled down into her seat with loud 
threats. But when at the next station she 
was able to leave the carriage, she heard a 
rough voice behind her say, “ Shake hands, 
mum ; you were right and we were wrong.” 

(To be concluded.) 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

RESTORATION. 





R- Forsyth 
w & had spoken 
truly when 
he said that 
Robert Mason 
would keep 
possession with 
a grip of iron. 
“If, through 


c a r e 1 e s s 
ness, I lost 
those share 
certificates,” 
said he, in confi- 
dential after- 
dinner inter- 
course with Theo- 
bald Capper, 
“ and between 11s 
both we let Hesba and her property slip 
from our fingers, I don’t mean to part 
with one shilling that came with my wife, 


will or no will!” and he set his teeth 
on the words. 

“ I don’t myself see how you are to 
avoid it,” observed the younger man, as 
he placed a walnut between a pair of 
nutcrackers. 

A grim smile prefaced the reply, 
“Don’t you, Theo ? Well, possession 
is nine-tenths of the law. They have 
yet to learn how many thousands of the 
insurance were due to the Captain’s 
heirs. And they will have to prove the 
validity of the will, for I intend to dis¬ 
pute it. Mrs. Stapleton has no means 
to carry on a contest, and the longest 
purse is pretty sure to win the day. I 
have telegraphed for Crowe.” 

Mr. Mason himself had something to 
learn. 

Unbusiness - like Frances Stapleton 
had taken no care of the statement of 
his indebtedness so tardily rendered by 
the insinuating ship-broker, and when 
she left Larch Cottage, a bride, the un¬ 
heeded sheet of foolscap was found in a 
work-table drawer, amidst unfinished 
fragments of crochet, tatting, muslin- 
work, and such odds and ends. But the 
finder, business-like Grandma Stapleton, 
took all care of the stray paper, well¬ 
knowing its value, and not having the 
other’s unbounded faith in Mr. Mason’s 
fatherly love for the orphans. 

The. sale of Mrs. Stapleton’s little 
freehold had furnished the sinews of 
war ; and, failing its insufficiency, the 
Liverpool lawyer who had drawn up 
Captain Stapleton’s will had offered to 
advance a few thousands on the security 
of the title-deeds of “ that bit of property 
at Birkenhead.” 

And having disputed probate, Robert 
Mason had to find that the same tele¬ 
graph wires which brought Septimus 
Crowe to him brought also the said 
lawyer who prepared, the clerks who 
witnessed, and the furniture-broker who 
recovered the will, as also from Lloyd’s 
agency a record of the testator’s death 
at sea ; and to find, moreover, that the 
united testimony established the will 
beyond dispute. 

Then he had to learn not only the 
legal cost of a “ frivolous ” suit, but the 
cost of defending the executor’s claim 
for thirteen thousand pounds on behalf 
of the testator’s absent son Brian, and 
(on behalf of Mercy) for certificates of 
certain shares lodged in the captain’s 
strong box, which he (Robert Mason) 
had broken open without legal sanction 
or proper witnesses, and for which he 
was consequently responsible. 

It was in vain Mr. Crowe hunted up 
and produced in court their vague 
advertisement for the lost shares, the 
judge ruled that the advertisement itself 
proved knowledge and possession, and 
consequent responsibility. 

Robert Mason was ordered to refund 
and to pay all costs. The case was 
reported in the newspapers, discussed 
on ’Change, in the captains’ room at 
Lloyd’s, in private circles, and the man 
to whom the aroma of respectability was 
as the breath of life, found himself in 
very indifferent odour. In white-faced 
wrath the black-browed man paced the 
floor of his splendid drawing-room at 
Denmark-hill, and neither Septimus 


Crowe nor Theobald Capper dared 
venture a word of consolation. Was 
not the very villa itself in danger ? 

Lawsuits are heavy burthens, be 
your cause ever so just, your case ever 
so clear and perfect ; and as the 
months trod one upon the heels of 
another, and the gaining of one trial 
only paved the way for its successor, 
anxious hearts assembled in that first- 
floor sitting-room at North Crescent, 
where the Stapletons received their 
friends, and where law was as frequently 
discussed as physic whenever James 
Forsyth or his son Willie dropped in to 
report progress. And as the love-suit 
of the latter had progressed to a favour¬ 
able issue, he was to be found there 
pretty frequently when the hospital 
duties of the day were over. But Mercy 
being apt to rally the lovers somewhat 
unmercifully, it followed that Willie 
carried Hesba off “ for a breath of fresh 
air” to Regent’s-park occasionally, or 
for a quiet stroll round an unfrequented 
square where they could expatiate on 
the present and the future without fear 
of her observant eye or her caricaturing 
pencil. 

Yet, however love-making might vary 
the monotony for two lives, it could not 
altogether stifle the pain and growing 
anxiety of all for their beloved Brian, of 
whom nothing could be heard or learned, 
though months and seasons came and 
went, and another and another year 
wore itself away. 

The first intelligence came when Mr. 
Forsyth—his right of executorship estab¬ 
lished—demanded information from the 
shipowners, threatening legal proceed¬ 
ings if withheld. It could then be ascer¬ 
tained that Brian had been put ashore 
ill at Columbo, not supposed likely to 
recover. 

How this clashed with the joy of their 
first success is scarcely to be told; and 
how Mercy was affected by the calamitous 
news is scarcely to be credited, seeing 
how young she was when he was taken 
from them. She threw up her arms with 
a shriek, did this girl of fifteen, and 
rushed from the room to her chamber 
like one frantic. 

Mrs. Stapleton followed, and then 
Hesba; but their own tears were falling 
fast, and they could only clasp her in 
their arms to weep with her. 

“ Oh, Brian, Brian ! ” she cried, rock¬ 
ing herself to and fro on her chair, “you 
said I belonged to you. I belong to 
nobody now ! Oh, that wicked, cruel 
Mr. Mason ! how I hate him J ” 

She would not listen when Mrs. Sta¬ 
pleton preached forgiveness, and would 
hardly open her ears to Hesba when she 
insisted that Brian was not dead, had 
never even been near to death, or she 
should have known it by twin sympathy. 
The assurance brought some comfort, 
some hope, however slight. Yet when 
the final triumph over Mr. Mason was 
gleefully announced by the Forsyths, 
father and son, her satisfaction was, 
not that she would no longer be portion¬ 
less, but that the enemy of Brian had 
been defeated. She was a tender¬ 
hearted creature, would not have hurt a 
fly; yet I think she would hardly have 
esteemed any punishment too great for 
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him who had separated Brian from them 
all. 

It had been a busy, anxious, memo¬ 
rable year, but its catalogue of events 
was not as yet complete. 

* * * * 

Almost at the time the judge pro¬ 
nounced his decision in Forsyth and 
Stapleton v. Mason, Lady Dynevor and 
her daughters, in irresistible toilettes, 
which bore no marks of bygone economy, 
were strolling leisurely through the gal¬ 
leries of the South Kensington Museum, 
partly to kill time, and partly to humour 
a whim of her brother, now Major Sir 
John Rutherford, he having succeeded 
to the baronetcy when Sir Edwin suc¬ 
cumbed after the gun accident. Sir 
John was a well-known patron of art, 
was inclined to foster rising talent, and 
give a lift to young or struggling genius. 

Lady Dynevor laughed in her sleeve 
at this ; but she held that it was better 
to have a harmless hobby than to take 
a second wife, who would be certain to 
depose the sister and her family. So 
here she was at his elbow, eyeglass to 
eye, professing to admire whatever Sir 
John pointed out as worthy of note. 

It was during the summer exhibition 
of students’ work from the Art-schools, 
in which Sir John took considerable 
interest, 

She had lingered a moment behind to 
suggest “ a little more attention to your 
uncle, my dears,” when an exclamation 
from Sir John brought her to his side 
again. 

"He was standing with his gazerivetted 
on a large water-colour drawing on the 
wall, his breath coming and going in 
short gasps. 

“Look, Ernestine, look!” said he. 

“ Tell me what you think of that I 
With her glass she affected to scan a 
picture which, at the first glance, shook 
her almost as it had shaken her brother, 
and, having examined it leisurely to 
steady her nerves, she said critically, 

“ That ? A storm ; two vessels in danger 
of collision ; an ambitious subject, in¬ 
differently treated. The student can 
never have witnessed a storm at sea; 
but there is a nice little bit of moun¬ 
tain scenery here.” And she made 
as though she would have drawn him 
away. 

He did not stir. “Are you blind, 
Ernestine, or do not you choose to see ? 
The artist has seen a storm ! Has seen 
?nore than a storm. Lady DyneVor, do 
not you see a baby face in the bundle 
blown before the wind, as if from ship to 
ship ? Do you not recognise the yellow- 
grounded shawl ? Oh, I can remember 
the very figure - head of the ship as 
I saw it "by a lightning flash in 
passing. The Ariel l That may be an 
immature production, but it is no light 
or common picture, my lady. It has 
been painted with a purpose. The very 
ship must have been a portrait. My 
child! my child! there is hope for your 
father yet! ” 

“Sir John, you are really absurd. 
Do come away; people are gathering. 
Can you not look on a pictured storm 
without making a scene ? ” 

But Sir John only obeyed her behest 
to convey her ladyship and daughters to 


their carriage, then hasten in agitated 
search of an official who could throw 
some light on the subject. 

Before he quitted the building he had 
ascertained the name of the painter 
and the art-school in which she was a 
student. 

‘ ‘ Stapleton!' ’ That was the name of the 
young ladies he had met at Bloomsbury 
post-office years before, the very day 
he went to his dying brother at Ruther¬ 
ford Chase ! How his heart beat with 
hope and expectation! Had he not 
seen his. wife’s likeness in the child’s 
face ? 

He had no thought of disappointment 
as the hansom cab he had hired dashed 
on with him towards the art school. It 
was closed for the recess. The person 
left in charger could give no information 
beyond the address of the head-master. 
Away went the baronet to Highgate. 
The head-master was sketching in South 
Wales. Once more the wheels were set 
in motion, once more Sir John alighted 
at the School-of-Art. He was growing 
impatient. 

Miss Agnew was in the lobby. The 
housekeeper referred him to her. 

Yes, Miss Agnew could inform him ; 
was Miss Stapleton’s friend; knew the 
picture ; had seen it painted ; knew the 
subject—the story it told. Yes; Miss 
Mercy Stapleton was the infant blown 
by the wind on the Ariel's deck. The 
captain and his family had adopted her 
— it was his name she bore. Captain 
Stapleton was dead, had been drowned 
at sea ; the family had been exception¬ 
ally kind. Glad to welcome the girl’s 
father ? Not a doubt of it. 

Miss Agnew had earned the inquirer’s 
thanks, and had them. A few minutes 
later a vigorous hand was on the North- 
crescent knocker. Major Sir John 
Rutherford’s name was sent up, with a 
request to see Mrs. Stapleton on import¬ 
ant business. Then—not for the first 
time—grandma regretted that she had 
no second reception-room. 

Major Sir John entered. At one open 
window in twilight shadow sat Hesba 
and Willie Forsyth; at the other, James 
Forsyth. Mercy, at the centre table, in 
a summer dress of blue and white, was 
busied in lighting the lamp, against 
which Flesba had protested five minutes 
previously. Mrs. Stapleton had ad¬ 
vanced to receive her visitor. 

As the rays of the lamp fell on the 
face of Mercy, glowing with the excite¬ 
ment of their interrupted conversation, 
it lighted up the features of the incomer, 
and revealed to Flesba and to her their 
kind friend of the post-office. 

Introduction followed recognition. 
The way was cleared for Sir John, who 
trusted that his errand would excuse his 
untimely visit. 

He had “called about a picture in 
South Kensington Museum, of a storm 
in the Bay of Biscay,” he said, with 
emphasis. 

All ears were alert, all faces showed 
open-eyed astonishment. 

“In the Bay of Biscay! Flow did 
you know that, sir?” asked Mrs. Sta¬ 
pleton. 

“ I was present, madam, a sufferer by 
the storm. It was never to be forgotten 


—the infant torn from the arms of her 
mother and blown (as we supposed) 
into the boiling surge to perish.” 

Mercy clasped her hands together. 

“ Then you will know my parents, sir ! ” 
cried she, eagerly. 

It was difficult to restrain his emotion. 
He took her hand in his. “ I do, my 
child. You may recollect I said you 
reminded me of my dearest friend. 
That friend was your dead mother, 
Blanche Rutherford.” 

There was a general exclamation. A 
tear glistened on his bronzed cheek. 

“And you ?” questioned Mercy, in a 
gasp. 

His lips trembled. “ I was the father 
of the little babe.” 

“ Then, you—you must be my father,” 
gasped Mercy. 

“Aye, Blanche, I am,” and Mercy, or 
Blanche,, was closely folded in the arms 
that had not clasped her since she was 
a babe. 

What need was there to x^roduce the 
written record, the yellow cashmere 
shawl, the little velvet coat, or to describe 
so minutely the stolen sleeve-bands, the 
beads of which were of Gibraltar rock, 
memorials of the military station where 
the child was born? Identity was 
already established in all minds. 

From the moment the picture was 
pointed out to Lady Dynevor she knew 
there was no keeping her brother and 
his child apart. She felt as if her own 
gaily painted bark was about to go to 
pieces. 

Dinah was her rock ahead. Let any¬ 
one of the Stapletons catch a glimpse 
of her maid, or suppose Dinah only to be 
named in conjunction with the missing 
sleeve-bands, recognition and detection 
would follow. And there would be no 
keeping back the fact that she had seen 
them and knew whence and how they 
had been obtained. 

It would be utter ruin; blig'ht her 
children’s prospects. She would have 
to fly from England in poverty and dis¬ 
grace. 

Should she bribe Dinah to silence? 
Nay, that would place her under a 
menial’s foot. So far she had kept 
Dinah under hers. And it must be so 
still. Should she give her a hint that 
the thief was tracked, or dismiss her 
summarily ? 

Never was Lady Dynevor so little dis¬ 
posed to be amiable over her toilette, or 
to tolerate the airs of her maid. 

When Major Sir John Rutherford put 
in an appearance late at night, brimful 
of gladness, Lady Dynevor and her 
daughters were out, and Dinah was gone 
-—no one knew whither ; peremptorily 
dismissed at a moment’s notice. 


(To be continued .) 
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ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES AND 
GIRLS.—II. 

f 

. any young 
girls con¬ 
ceive a dis¬ 
like for so¬ 
ciety simply 
because 
they expe- 
rie nc e a 
m a u v a is 
h0 n t e , 
b ro u g h t 
about by 

an ig norance °f 

SI IB) ||r how to act under the 
various circumstances 
-a which arise in their 
) ^ intercourse with 
other people. They 
are too shy, too 
A ashamed of their 
own ignorance to 
ask for information, and 
indeed often do not rea¬ 
lise exactly what it is they 
want to know. Now I 
would counsel them to have no 
false shame in the. matter; 
knowledge does not come by intuition, and 
we are all learning up to the last day of our 
lives. 

Knowledge brings confidence and helps to 
banish shyness and self-consciousness. They 
would do well to think as little of themselves 
as they can, of how they look, and what 
others think of them. It should be the object 
of their elders by their own perfect self- 
possession to set them as much as possible at 
their ease. The higher the social scale the 
more courtesy and the more ease of manner 
prevail. 

One of the difficulties which young people 
experience is in knowing when to bow. In 
England a lady by right takes the initiative, 
and bows first; abroad this is reversed, and 
English women should then follow the custom 
which prevails. 

A young lady would do right to bow to a 
gentleman by whom she had been taken into 
dinner, or had been introduced to in any other 
way, but she would not bow if she had 
merely talked to him when casually meeting 
him with friends, or at a friend’s house. She 
would naturally not go out of her way to bow 
even when by etiquette she was entitled so to 
do, but it would be gauche to avoid doing so 
when the opportunity naturally occurred. 

A true lady should, more than all other 
things, take the greatest care not to wound 
the feelings of anybody. We meet in society 
for our mutual pleasure, but want of thought 
and good feeling often cause mortification and 
pain to others. Men are even more sensitive 
about trifles than women imagine, though a 
certain free-and-easyness of manner has crept 
in of late between the sexes, • which occa¬ 
sionally leads to a lack of deference that it 
would perhaps be stilted to call a want of 
respect. A woman has in her own hands the 
power of making men treat her with friendly 
kindness and simple courtesy, which honours 
them in. givilrg and she in receiving. If a 
young lady walking with her father or brother 
meet a gentleman known to them whom they 
recognise, in returning their salutation he 
would raise his hat to her without knowing 
her, which she would acknowledge by the 
slightest possible motion of the-head, but this 
would not constitute an acquaintance. Sup¬ 
posing she bowed to a gentleman of her 
acquaintance who was accompanied by a 
friend, he would raise his hat as well as her 
acquaintance. As a rule men do not take off 
their hats to each other, but to ladies only. 


Women bowing to each other mostly do so 
simultaneously, but according to the strict 
etiquette a married lady or the one of the 
higher rank bows first. It is not necessary 
to rise when an introduction is made, unless it 
be to a lady of much higher social rank, and 
it is more courteous when introduced to an 
older lady for the younger one to half-rise. 

A gentleman is introduced to a*, lady, a 
young lady to an old one, one of inferior rank 
to one of higher and not vice versa, and it is 
not usual to shake hands on an introduction, 
but in saying good-bye, after an introduction, 
it would be correct. 

The question of whether to introduce or not 
is a fruitful source of difficulty in social life. 
Among quite the upper ten thousand it is 
rarely necessary to do so, as they are mostly 
acquainted. In general society it requires tact 
and knowledge of the world to know when it 
is advisable to make people acquainted. I11 
the small circles in the country it can be 
rarely done to advantage ; but in London, if it 
is calculated to lead to the personal enjoyment 
of friends and guests at any social gathering, 
it is well-bred to do so, and it is a matter of 
choice whether such introductions lead to any 
real acquaintance. It is best where practicable 
to consult the wishes of those concerned before 
introducing them. 

Luncheon parties are perhaps the 
most informal mode of entertainment. The 
time is from 1 to 2. The guests gene¬ 
rally keep on their bonnets and lay their 
cloaks aside in the drawing-room. They 
proceed to the dining-room without any 
ceremony, and not in twos and twos as for 
dinner. In large establishments the servants 
wait throughout; but it is quite usual for them 
to leave after the vegetables are handed 
round, for the chief viands, sweets, cake, and 
fruit, if any, are all on the table. Should the 
people present not know each other they 
can enter into general conversation without 
introductions. 

Five o’clock tea parties are of many kinds. 
If only a few friends are expected, it is served 
on a small tea-table placed in front of the 
hostess, the young ladies or the gentlemen 
present dispensing the cups, bread and butter, 
and cake. Everybody joins in the general 
conversation, and the entertainment is tho¬ 
roughly without gene. A friendly note would 
be the most ordinary style of invitation, and 
its purport would be the best guide as to 
answering it. But, as a rule, it would require 
an answer only in case of not being able to 
accept it. If the party be more numerous 
tea would be dispensed on a larger table in 
the comer of the room, the urn being set with 
plenty of cups and saucers, cakes, and bread 
and butter on a cloth embroidered round, or 
trimmed with lace. Many fantastic styles of 
adorning such cloths prevail, and change from 
time to time. Plates and d’oyleys are out of 
date. 

For an afternoon party the invitations are 
sent out on the ordinary visiting card or on 
cards specially printed thus :— 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 

Mrs. Smith. 

At Home. 

Tuesday Afternoon, 4 to 7. 

Laurel Hall. Music. 

The “music” can, of course, be dispensed 
with. “R.S.V.P.” must be added if -an 
answer is requested, otherwise the guests do 
not reply, unless they are unable to come. 
Tea, coffee, and light refreshments are served 
in the diningroom. 

The hostess receives her guests at the door 
of the drawing-room, into which they pass at 
once, talcing vacant seats if there are any, 
and talking to their friends, the hostess occa¬ 
sionally introducing a gentleman to take a 


lady down for refreshments, or two people 
seated together, in order to secure a little 
pleasant conversation. But all appearance of 
fussiness must be avoided by the hostess, and 
her daughters can materially assist her. 
Musical parties given in the afternoon may be 
only amateur, or with first-rate professional 
artists, in which case programmes are circu¬ 
lated among the guests, who are expected not 
to indulge in conversation while singing is 
going on. 

Garden parties held in the country and in the 
suburbs of London are of many kinds. At pre¬ 
sent they take most generally the form oflawn 
tennis parties, and the guests are often ushered 
at once into the gardens. The refreshments, 
which consist of tea, coffee, ices, fruit, cakes, 
biscuits, and occasionally game sandwiches, 
are laid either in a tent or in the dining¬ 
room. The invitations are the same as for 
■ordinary- afternoon, par ties, though they often 
have “ weather permitting” in addition. More 
ambitious garden parties are extended to 10, 
ir, or 12 o’clock, a substantial cold repast 
being served about 7 o’clock, and a variety of 
entertainments arranged to amuse the guests, 
such as Tyrolese minstrels, performing dogs, 
or anything that happens to be the fashion of. 
the moment. There should be plenty of seats 
and garden chairs dispersed about, and several 
different places indoors and out where refresh¬ 
ments are served. Ladies generally leave 
some light wraps in a room set apart for 
them. At the least ceremonious of afternoon 
parties gentlemen when they make a call take 
their hats into the drawing-room, but leave 
them in the hall in the case of a garden 
party or if invited to an afternoon party. 

Whether to an afternoon or to any other 
kind of party, it is rude and bad-mannered to 
take friends uninvited, unless, as in the case of 
some country invitations, the wording of the 

invitation is “Mrs.- and 'party .” Much 

judgment should be exercised at all times in 
asking for invitations for friends. As a rule, 
people have a large circle of their own, which 
they do not desire to extend, and in asking for 
such invitations it should be always made clear 
that the hostess will not be affronting the asker 
by refusing. Mothers with large families 
should not take more than two daughters if 
the invitation is for “ The Misses ——and 
some hostesses ask but one. 

Evening parties are also of various kinds, 
but the invitations take the same form as for the 
afternoon, except where the hostess prefers to 
send friendly notes. They need not be 
answered unless “R.S.V.P.” is upon them, 
and then as quickly as possible. 

An “ at-home ” may mean merely conversa¬ 
tion, when the hours are from 8 or q. Light 
refreshments are served down-stairs, and 
sometimes a supper, sometimes a concert, is 
given. Then it behoves a guest to be 
punctual. 

It is not necessary to say good-night to the 
hostess before leaving, as it tends sometimes 
to break up the party. 

For dinner -parties it behoves the guests to 
be punctual, that is to come to the hour or 
half-hour, whether the invitation be for the 
quarter to or for. the time exactly. The 
gentlemen are introduced to the ladies they 
take down, and they proceed to the dining¬ 
room, the host with the lady of highest rank 
going first, the hostess last with the gentleman 
of highest? rank. The. guests are seated 
according to a pre-arranged plan, the ladies 
removing ? their gloves as soon as they are 
seated; gentlemen do not wear them at dinner 
parties. It is usual, whether introduced or not, 
to talk to people seated on either side. Dinner 
parties are now universally served a la Russe, 
so that, being well taken care of in the matter 
of food, which is in the hand of the servants, 
the host does not press his guests to partake 
of anything. Ardern Holt. 
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THE LIGHTS OF LONDON TOWN. 

A BALLAD STORY. 

By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 

“ And so you have quite made up your mind, 
Jessie, and you and your husband are going 
to London ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, if you please,” answered the 
little woman thus addressed. 

“ But I don’t please at all, Jessie. I think 
both you and your husband much too young 
to go to London on this wild goose chase; 
but, of course, I have nothing to do with your 
actions ; I only give my advice, which you 
don’t want to take, so there’s an end of the 
matter. And you mean to walk , too, I under¬ 
stand?” 

“ Yes, if you please,” again said the little 
lassie, married but a few weeks, only nine¬ 
teen years old! 

“I tell you I don't please,” said the old 
lady who was thus questioning her. “ It’s a 
foolish plan altogether, and you’ll rue it, 
mark my words.” 

The little lassie looked up and down, out of 
window, at the door, at the ceiling, everywhere 
but into the face of her interrogator, who 
rose from the chair in which she had been 
seated, and, drawing a purse from her pocket, 
put some money into Jessie’s hand, saying — 

“ Well, good-bye, child. I daresay I shall 
never see you again; but your husband can 
write, and he might send me a line to say you 
arrived safely, and how you are getting on. 
Good-bye, poor little silly goose.” In 
another moment she was gone. 

A lad and lassie strode along the high 
road to London the next day. Blithe of 
heart were they, though the road was heavy 
and the night was coming on dark and 
stormy, but beyond them they could see 
the lights of London—“ the gleaming lights 
which form the city’s crown.” And they 
seemed to beckon them on with hopeful 
promises of success and wealth and honour. 
The city reached at length, they dragged 
their wearied limbs to the house where they 
were to find their first night’s lodging. They 
had neither of them been in London before, 
and, tired as they were, little sleep visited 
them that night; the noise was quite alarm¬ 
ing to them, born and bred in their quiet little 
village, and Jessie arose the next morning 
something less hopeful than she had been on 
the previous night. 

The years passed on, and found them 
“ within the mighty fold still working hard 
for the man to whom they had hired them¬ 
selves, but they found nothing but trouble, and 
little gold. In the long summer nights Jessie 
and Harry would gaze out of the window 
of the little close attic away beyond the 
lights of London to the far-off country, 
which they dreamed of and sighed for with 
weary hearts and sad. 

“ Would not Mrs. Miller have said it served 
us right if she were alive now, Harry?” said 
Jessie, as one night, after a very very hot day, 
they were both leaning out of their window 
trying to get a breath of air. 

“ Yes, I reckon she would, Jessie ; we were 
mortal soft, I think, to come. I know I 
shan’t stand it much longer. I ^shall ’list or 
go to sea, or summat, afore long.” 

“ Oh ! Harry,” said poor little Jessie, “ you 
wouldn’t go away from me, would you ?” 

“ 1 doan’t know what good I be beside you, 
lassie.” 

“ Why, you’re my only earthly comfort, you 
know. What should I do without you ? Oh ! 
don’t go—don’t go, Harry. Let’s go home 
again. I could get a little charing to do, per¬ 
haps, and Master Freebody would take you 

on again.” _ , , . 

“Oh, no, no! not go back to be the laugh¬ 
ing stock of the whole village, lass; we ve 
nothing to take home to show for our five 


years’ absence, and there weren’t none of them 
at home but what said we should make nought 
of it, yer know.” 

“ Yes,” said Jessie, ina low sad voice ; “ it’s 
true we have nothing to take home with us.” 

“ Well, we should have been troubled to 
keep the little ones,” answered her husband, 
patting kindly her little brown hand that lay 
on the window sill; “ they’re better done for 
than we could have done for them ! 
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mocking us with their brightness ; I feel like 
as though I could smash them all, that I do.” 

“ You would have a fine job to do that,” 
said Jessie, with a faint smile ; “but that man 
as told us London was paved with gold, and 
we’d only to stoop down and pick it up—he’s 
what deceived us ever so much more than the 
lights, Harry.” 

“ Well, yes, but they tempted us on, look¬ 
ing so dazzling bright. I thought a place as 
could afford to spend such a sight ol money 
on lights could have kept two such little folks 
as us.” 

The morning came, and Jessie rose de¬ 
termined to find some work for herself to do 
to help her husband. She was a brave, 
earnest-hearted little woman, and had borne 
her troubles bravely, only sometimes breaking 
d own _ever fighting with the yearning to go 
“ home ” again, which she had expressed the 
night before for the first time. As soon as 
her husband had started for his day’s toil she 
put on her best clothes and started for a large 
dairy that she had taken notice of in her walks, 
and from whence she had seen several women 
carrying out the milk for delivery. She fancied 
that that was work she could do, and timidly 
entering the shop she offered her services to 
the smart little woman in her pretty print 
dress and muslin cap, who was busy dispensing 
glasses of milk to customers. 

She looked with something of sympathy 
into the feeble, weary face of the girl address¬ 
ing her, and said she was very sorry, but she 
had as many women as she could employ, but 
if she would leave her name and address she 
would send to her when she had a vacancy ; 
and so Jessie went away and strolled towards 
Covent Garden Market, where she often went 
to gladden her heart and refresh her eyes with 
the flowers and fruit and vegetables, which 
spoke to her of her dear home. And as she 
stood gazing with eyes of love and tenderness 
at all around her, the thought struck her that 
she might buy some of those beautiful flowers 
and make them up into bunches to sell. 

She approached a stall nervously and made 
her purchase, and sitting down on the ground 
she made them up into little bouquets, and 
walking down into the Strand timidly offered 
them for sale. The weather was very hot, 
and in the burning sun she stood for hours, 
but sold only one bunch of flowers, reaching 
home with the remainder just as Harry got 
back. Harry had nothing to eat all day. 
Wearied and exhausted, she managed just to 
crawl up the stairs to their room at the top of 
the house, and fell down in a dead faint. 
Poor little woman ! she had gone out so full 
of hope that she should have bright news to 
tell Harry on his return, and she had only to 
say that she had spent the few coins he had 
left her with, and had earned twopence ! 

He was veiy kind and did his best to cheer 
her and make her eat some supper, but she 
went to bed that night with no hope, no 
belief in better times, and with the longing to 
go “ home ” stronger than ever. 

It is autumn, a cold wet season too ; the 
roads are heavy with mud, the brown leaves 
blown from the trees are lying by the road¬ 
side in wet heaps, and a fbg seems threatening 


to come up into the night, a dreary night for 
travellers. A man and woman have been 
just put down from a waggon at a cross 
road to walk on to the next village, a good 
two miles further on. They thanked the 
waggoner, and offered him some money in 
payment for their ride, but he would not take 
it, for their pale faces told of “ sorrow’s load.” 

So with a weary sigh they turned away and 
went on along the road. A hill, a long hill with 
gentlemen’s seats at either side, they had to 
toil up first, and the •woman took her hus¬ 
band’s arm, and said it was very dark and 
foggy; did he think they should meet with 
highwaymen. 

He laughed a little feeble laugh as he 
asked her what they would want with them. 
“They’re cunning enough not to meddle with 
folks as have nothing on ’em worth taking,” he 
said. “ Dick Turpin would rather give than 
take from such as us, if he’s about here now. 
He was the terror of the whole neighbourhood 
when we were here last, you remember 

When they reached the hill top they 
stopped a little to take breath, and looking 
back through the mist they saw again the 
lights of London town. 

“ See, Harry,” said Jessie, “ there be the 
wretched lights which seemed once so lull ot 
brightness to us and so full of promises we 
can mourn the day we saw them, I’m sure.” 
“Yes, mate, and now I feel fairly dead beat.” 
“Yes, Harry, and so do I. If tears could 
drown their lights, my eyes would weep 
enough to do so, I’m sure. What will mother 
think of us; I’m ashamed to see her. Let’s get 
on, and try to be at home before the daylight 
comes to shine on our misery and rags.” 

A candle was alight in a pretty, bright little 
cottage at the entrance of the village; its 
owner was getting up. It was nearly six 
o’clock, it was very dark, there was a damp 
chilly fog outside, and the old woman shivered 
and felt she should be glad to hear her little 
grandchild’s knock, who came daily to light 
her fire and help her with her morning work. 

“ I’m a-coming Lisa,” she said, as a low knock 
came to the front door, and going down, 
fastening her dress as she went, not to keep 
the child longer waiting than she could help, 
she opened the door, but not to admit the 
little girl. Two people stood there in rags and 
tatters, pale and thin and weary. Looking 
frightened to see such persons at that hour in 
the morning, she said kindly— 

“ I have nothing for you my good people, 
I’m but a poor body myself, and began to 
shut the door ; but the man put his foot on the 
step, and in a low voice said— 

“ Oh ! dear mother, let us in ; Jessie’s most 
a-dying,” and with a low wailing sob Jessie 
fell forward at her mother’s feet. 

Their ill success had been through no fault 
of theirs; their only mistake had been the 
ambition which had tempted them to leave 
the work which they had, in the vain pursuit 
of better and more profitable employment. 
They soon got work, and Jessie, and he lived 
with the dear old mother to her great delight. 
The cottage was very small, and when a bonny 
baby came to gladden them they talked about 
trying to get a larger house; but the good old 
mother said— 

“ No, Harry, let’s make shift with this, it is 
my own, what Jessie’s dear father bought for 
me, and when I am gone to a better one 
there’ll be plenty of room for you.” And so 
they stayed on, and a happier, brighter, 
cleaner home was not in all the village than 
this, and Jessie and Harry lived in it many 
years, and often talked over, as an example 
and warning to their children, of what they 
called— 




The lights 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE VOICE. 

By MISS MARY DAVIES. 



AN ENCORE. 


The most important point in connection 
with singing is the management of the breath; 
a complete mastery over the breathing organs 
must be acquired before the student will be 
able to sing well. Breath should be taken in 
the following way: The singer should stand 
with the head erect, the lips just parted, the 
shoulders thrown back in an easy attitude; 
the air should then be inhaled through the 
mouth, very gradually and noiselessly, taking 
care that the whole of the chest, and not a 
small portion of the upper part alone, becomes 
filled with air. 

If the air is inhaled deeply and thoroughly 
it will push the ribs gently outward, and the 
chest will rise until the lungs are fully inflated ; 
by placing the hands lightly on the waist the 
student can test if the breath is inhaled 
gradually, and can correct any jerkiness or 
spasmodic breathing. When the lungs are 
quite filled with air, the breath should be 
held a few seconds, then gradually and very 
gently exhaled. It is perhaps more difficult to 


control the breath during exhalation than 
inhalation; great care and attention should 
therefore be paid to exhalation. 

Ten minutes every morning and evening 
while dressing and undressing should be de¬ 
voted to breathing in the above manner. This 
practice may be found a little tiring at first, 
but it will eventually strengthen the chest and 
lungs to a wonderful extent. 

Tight-lacing makes this manner of breath¬ 
ing practically impossible ; in fact, nothing 
can be more injurious to the respiratory organs 
than this most pernicious fashion. 

It may appear to a superficial observer that 
the above remarks are incomplete, as nothing 
is said about a sound being emitted. This is 
a mistake, as the above exercise is absolutely 
necessary before the student learns to sing at 
all. In the same way as a child learns the 
alphabet before learning to spell, so a would- 
be singer must learn how to control and use 
her breath before learning to sing. 

It would be impossible to breathe in this 


way in the middle of a song, but the student 
will find that she will be able to inflate the 
lungs deeply, thoroughly, and quickly at the 
same time, after practising a few months. It 
is very disagreeable to hear badly-trained 
singers take breath just as they are about to 
sing; the first note becomes simply a painful 
gasp. 

The student should take, a full-breath, 
noiselessly and deeply , quite a bar (in some 
songs a bar and a half) before she sings the 
first note of the song. It is very easy to phrase 
well, if the student begins with her lungs 
well inflated ; between the phrases of the 
song a half breath may be taken. 

It is not intended in this article to supply 
anything more than a few hints to those who 
are desirous of pursuing a course of studies of 
the voice—its production and improvement; 
and, as it is important to have a good master, 
so it is important to have a good instruction- 
book. 

The most useful book on singing is Signor 
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Alberto Eandegger’s “ Singing Primer,” pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Novello and Co. If this 
book is carefully read, and its rules attentively 
obeyed, the student, with a fair voice and 
an ordinary intelligence, must improve her 
voice. 

Having carefully read the above work, the 
student should choose those exercises which 
lie within the compass of her voice. 

It is very unwise and unnecessary to practise 
regularly the highest or lowest notes in the 
voice, especially when the student is only 
beginning to learn to sing. 

The greatest difficulty that most beginners 
have is in bridging over the breaks in the 
voice. If these are very apparent it is almost . 
impossible to bridge them over without 
the aid of an instructor. The aim of the 
student must be to make the voice as even as 
possible. 

In voices which have not been properly 
trained the breaks in the voice are very 
apparent; they produce the effect on the 
listener of one person singing with two or 
three different voices. These breaks should 
be most carefully avoided. If the voice seems 


to change in quality very much between E, 
first line, soprano clef, and G second line, an 
exercise on “ Oo ” should be sung very gently , 
indeed at first, on notes ranging from C first 
ledger line below the stave in soprano clef up 
to B on the third line soprano clef. This 
exercise should be practised every day, gra¬ 
dually increasing in force until the break dis¬ 
appears. A very decided break, such as some 
contralto voices have, will take a long time to 
cure; the cure is, however, quite worth the 
time spent upon it. 

The best time for practising is in the morn¬ 
ing, when the voice is fresh. Ten minutes at 
a time is quite long enough at first to practise 
sustained notes and scale exercises, but this 
practice should be repeated three or four 
times during the day, with intervals of fifteen 
or twenty minutes for resting the voice. The 
student must remember that,talking or laugh¬ 
ing does not rest the voice, but, on the con¬ 
trary, is exhausting and wearing. Concone’s 
or Panseron’s Solfeggi are very useful to the 
student as a means of learning to phrase well. 

It is very difficult to answer inquiries as to 
what is best to take before singing; the plan of 


resorting to stimulants, such as port wine, 
&9., See., whenever the voice is tired, is cer¬ 
tainly a bad one, especially in young singers. 

Many vocalists have found that an egg 
beaten up with a little milk and a small piece 
' of sugar clears the voice and strengthens the 
; chest. This mixture may be taken an hour 
before singing. 

Three qualities are necessary for those who 
wish to become pleasing singers, viz., patience, 
fiersevei'ancc, and enthusiasm . 

A pleasing singer not only gives pleasure to 
those around her, but she has the satisfaction 
of knowing that, the singing itself will, if she 
practises in the right way, strengthen her 
whole constitution. 



HOW TO MAKE THE MOST OF 
COLD MEAT. 

I AM not one of those people who have a 
strong dislike to cold meat served cold. I 
think there are times and seasons-when cold 
meat is very much to be preferred to hot meat. 
In the middle of summer, for instance, what 
can be more appetising than a well-cooked 
joint of cold lamb, served with a good salad, 
or a little mint sauce or sliced cucumber. Any 
girl who busied herself in “ warming up ’ cold 
meat in sultry weather would make a great mis¬ 
take. She would do far better if she devoted, 
her energies to making the salad thoroughly 
dry, so that the dressing would mix with it 
properly, and also to making the cold joint 
look as tempting as possible by garnishing it 
prettily. 

In England, however, the weather is rarely 
sultry, and the occasions are many when cold 
meat would be most unwelcome. What shall 
we do then ? I will tell you what I should 
advise. 

The first thing to be done is to cut all the 
meat off the bone. It should be taken as far 
as possible in neat slices of fat and lean 
together, afterwards in broken fragments. If 
we spend a little time over the business and 
cut close to the bone, we shall be astonished 
to find how much meat there is, ever so much 
more than we imagined at the beginning. 
Indeed it is quite likely that, with the majority 
of joints, there will be more fat than we re¬ 
quire. If this is so, we must cut it off and 
render it down in the way I described in the 
article on frying. 

When all is done we may divide our cold 
meat into three portions—the neat, handsome 
pieces, the broken remnants, and the bone. 
Now, I propose that we make either curry or 
meat fritters of the pieces, and shepherd’s pie 
of the scraps. 

I do not mention the time-honoured or 
scorned hash, that we all know so well, simply 
because the method of making it has been so 
often and so clearly described, that I do not 
think it will be particularly useful. I may say, 
however, that the reason why hash is held in 
such general disfavour is, that people forget 
that if the meat boil in the gravy it will be 
hard—it should only simmer ; and also that it 



A LAY OF JUNE. 

A maiden was wishing t’were always June, 
.l/P The bright, bright month of roses, 

When nature’s bloom has a full deep flush 
And the long day hardly closes, 

J When the emerald leaves on the forest trees 
Whisper and dance together, 

And knowing naught but of summer smiles, 
Dream not of wintry weather. 

Ah, June ! delightful June, 

Young hearts with thee are aye in tune ! 

The maiden sat in the garden gay, 
Woodbines sweet were breathing, 

Roses pink as her own bright cheeks 
With snowy buds were wreathing. 

A wealth of beauty and bloom was there, 

The earth was glad with flowers, 

And she sang as she gathered the choicest ones, 
Through the long summer hours— 

Ah, June ! delightful June, 

Young hearts with thee are aye in tune ! 

Richly-hued butterflies flitted around, 

From bud to blossom winging, 

And above, in the azure, a jubilant trill 
The lark was gaily singing. 

The world was clad in its festal robes, 

Sunshine around was beaming, 

And can you wonder the maiden’s heart 
A dream of love was dreaming ? 

Ah, June ! delightful June, 

Young hearts with thee are aye in tune ! 

June will not tarry—it must not stay, 

The full tide is not for ever; 

It must ebb and flow, and days run on. 

As the stream that stoppeth never. 

The seed would lie in the earth in vain 
Were it always sunny weather, 

And rain and storm must mature the grain 
Ere the harvest we can gather. 

Ah, June ! delightful June, 

Young hearts with thee are aye in tune ! 

M. M.P. 






















is better to have a little good gravy than an 
abundance of poor gravy. 

Whatever we determine to do with the 
meat, we must first stew the bone and the 
scraps we cannot use otherwise for gravy. We 
chop the bone into small pieces, and put 
these into a saucepan with a carrot—washed, 
scraped, and cut up small; an onion, peeled, 
and divided into quarters; a small piece of 
turnip, a bunch of well-washed parsley, a 
sprig of marjoram, another of thyme, and a 
bay leaf. The four last-named ingredients 
may be neatly tied together with twine, thus 
making what cooks call a faggot or bouquet 
garni. The advantage of tying them together 
is that they can be lifted out together when 
the gravy is made. 

We now pour into the saucepan as much 
cold water as will cover all the ingredients; 
bring the water to a boil, throw in salt and 
pepper to season it pleasantly, skim it well, 
then put the lid on the pan, draw it back, 
and let the gravy simmer very gently for 
from an hour and a half to two hours. We 
might, for the sake of varying the flavour, 
rub the inside of the saucepan quickly with 
garlic before putting in the bones; or we 
might add a spoonful of sherry or Worcester 
sauce to ihe gravy just before using it. 

Gravy is a most sure to be wanted in what¬ 
ever way we dress the meat, and the liquor 
thus produced by stewing the bone will give 
excellent gravy. For hash or minced meat, 
or croquettes or rissoles , it would be better 
that the gravy should be thickened and 
browned by boiling a little brown thickening 
with it. If this were not in the house, the 
gravy might be thickened by mixing a little 
cornflower or arrowroot to a smooth paste 
with cold water, and stirring this gradually 
into the liquor; and it might be browned by 
adding liquid browning, or by frying a sliced 
onion in fat till it was brightly coloured, and 
stewing this in the stock. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that gravy should be 
boiled ancl stirred for a few minutes after it 
is thickened, or it may taste pappy, and that 
it should be freed from fat; also that a very 
small quantity only should be put into the 
dish with the meat. The remainder should 
be served in a hot tureen. 

The first dish we proposed to make of the 
cold meat was curry. There is no dish that 
is so frequently spoilt in the cooking as this, 
and the reason is, that people have an idea 
that curry is nothing but an ordinary stew 
thickened with curry powder. This is a mis¬ 
take. I think, however, if you will follow 
exactly the following recipe, you will have an 
excellent curry :— 

Cut a pound of meat, fat and lean together, 
into neat pieces, free from skin and gristle, 
and about an inch square. Peel and chop 
fine four good-sized onions, fry them in a little 
dripping, and shake the pan to keep them 
from burning. When brown take them up 
with a slice, and fiy the meat in the same 
dripping. When this also is brown take it 
up and sprinkle a large teaspoonful of curry 
powder over it. Have ready a sour apple, 
peeled and chopped small. Fry it in the fat, 
and when it is cooked put it with the onions 
and rub both through a fine sieve. Mix with 
the pulp a tablespoonful of curry paste and a 
dessertspoonful of ground rice, and add 
gradually the stock made from the bone. 
Return the thickened gravy to the saucepan, 
and stir it over the fire till it boils. It should 
be thick. Taste it, and, if required, add a 
pinch of salt to it; also, if it is not sufficiently 
acid, put in two or three drops of lemon-juice. 

Now, when the sauce is all ready, put in the 
meat; draw it to the side of the lire and let it 
simmer for half an hour or more. On no 
account let it boil, and stir it frequently to 
keep it from burning. When it is quite tender 
it is ready to serve. 
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Curry should have a wall of rice, about an 
inch and a half deep, put round it, which rice 
can be eaten with it instead of vegetable. 
Now it is evident that if the gravy is thin it 
will run into the rice and make the dish look 
messy and disagreeable. Therefore, the curry 
should be thick. The gravy should coat the 
meat, as it were, instead oi running into the 
rice, and the meat should be so tender that it 
could be eaten with a fork and spoon, instead 
of being cut with a knife. 

One word must be said about the method 
of boiling rice for curry. The great object is 
to keep every grain separate, not to have it in 
a pulpy mass as it is usually seen. The small 
Patna rice is generally preferred for this pur¬ 
pose. Wash it well in two or three waters, 
to take away its raw taste, pick out any dark 
grains there may be; throw it into plenty of 
fast boiling water and boil it quickly for about 
a quarter of an hour, or until a grain taken 
between the finger and thumb feels quite soft. 
Slum the water eveiy now and then, and in 
order to make the scum rise throw a little salt 
into it. We want the rice to look pure white, 
and therefore we must not let the impurities, 
which will rise from it in the shape of. scum, 
sink and fall upon it again. Drain the boiled 
rice in a colander, pour cold water upon it to 
separate the grains; then put it into a dry 
saucepan, putting the lid half on, and. set it 
on the side of the fire, to make it dry and hot, 
stirring it occasionally with a fork to keep it 
from burning. Thus boiled, the rice will be 
tender and white, and every grain will be 
separate. 

Cold meat fried in batter, or meat fritters, is 
an excellent dish; indeed, according to my 
idea, it is one of the best methods of preparing 
cold meat. The meat should be cut into thin 
slices, and all gristle and skin should be 
trimmed from it. The batter should be 
made an hour or two before it is wanted. To 
make the frying batter put a quarter of a 
pound of flour and a pinch of salt in a basin 
and mix with it two tablespoonfuls of ^ salad 
oil, and, gradually, a gill of lukewarm water. 
Beat the batter till it is quite smooth, and J let 
it remain in a cool place till ten minutes 
before it is wanted. Then take the whites 
only of two eggs that have been whisked 
to a firm froth, and dash these lightly 
into the batter; its excellence depends 
to a great extent upon this being done 
properly. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word 
here about whisking eggs. White of egg is 
sufficiently whisked when it can be cut clean 
through with a knife. Some people say it 
should be whisked until it will bear the 
weight of an egg, but I feel quite satisfied 
if it can be cut clean with a knife, and I 
think you may be. Very good patent whisks 
may be now bought at a cheap rate, which 
save a great deal of time and trouble. If you 
can obtain one of these you can have the egg 
white firm veiy quicldy. If you have not one, 
put the white of egg, quite free from the least 
particle of yellow, upon a plate, beat it from 
the wrist, not from the elbow, with a knife 
held as flat as possible, and try not to touch 
the bottom of the plate in doing so.. Also 
stand in a cold place while you are whisking, 
and sprinkle a very small pinch of salt over 
the egg, as that will help to make it firm. 

Perhaps you think “there is no need to tell 
us how an egg should be beaten; any one 
can do that,” I once heard a young girl re¬ 
mark. “ Some people say, do it tills way; 
and other people say, do it that way; but 1 
always do it as it feels most convenient to 
myself at the time, and I think that is best.” 
Now I hope the girls of our cookery class will 
never be content to do their work in that 
way. Do everything rights and in the course 
of your life you will save many a precious 
minute. We shall need a stewpan, half full 
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of boiling fat, for the meat fritters, and the 
fat must be hot —that is, it must be still , and 
a blue steam must rise from it. Unless the fat 
were hot the batter would come off in frying. 
When all is ready we take the slices of meat, 
dip them one at a time into the hot fat, and 
let them remain till they are brightly browned 
on both sides; and, of course, it would be 
necessary to turn them over when they were 
half done to cook them equally. They will 
be done in less than a minute, but it would 
not do to put more than one or two in at 
once, because the fritters should not touch 
each other in the pan. As the fritters are 
taken out of the fat they should, in order to 
free them from grease, be laid on a dish 
covered with kitchen paper. After this they 
can be dished, and, if properly made, will.be 
sure to be liked. 

If the meat, instead of being cut into slices, 
were finely minced, seasoned pleasantly, 
moistened either with strong gravy that would 
jelly when cold,; or with a sort of thick white 
sauce called panada, then rolled in very thin 
slices of. fat bacon before being covered with 
tlie : frying.batter,-we should have kromeskics. 
Or, if the minced meat, prepared in the same 
way, were folded in pastry, then fried in fat, 
we . should have rissoles. If it were made 
into balls, dipped in beaten egg and covered 
with bread crumbs, and fried in hot fat, we 
should have croquettes. If the mince were 
pressed into a shape and steamed, we should 
have meat gateau. If the meat were mixed 
with potatoes or with turnips, then folded in 
pastiy and baked, we should have Cornish 
pasties. If it were chopped small, seasoned 
well, then pounded to pulp, with butter, 
pressed into small jars and covered . with 
clarified butter, we should have potted meat. 

I cannot, for want of space, give the details of 
these various dishes; but I should imagine 
that any one who gets to understand the 
method of one or two can form an idea of the 
rest, and,prepare them without much difficulty. 

Cold potatoes, as well as cold meat, may be 
used in making shepherd’s pie; though, of 
course, if there were no cold potatoes, fresh 
ones would have to be taken for the purpose. 
Beat the Cooked potatoes in a saucepan over 
the fire'with a little boiling milk and a slice of 
butter. Cut the meat, fat and lean together, 
info neat pieces, and season them with pepper 
ahd salt. If liked, a very little finely chopped 
onion can be added also. 

Fill a pie dish with the seasoned meat, and 
arrange it so that the meat shall be highest in 
the middle, for that will make it a good shape. 
Half fill the dish with gravy, and spread the 
mashed potatoes over, the top, first making it 
smooth, and afterwards roughing it over with 
a fork. Put it in the oven or before the fire, 
and let it remain until it is hot through and 
the top is brightly browned. Send a little 
good gravy to table with it, and I believe 
everyone who tastes it will say that it is good, 
and they should like to have it again. 

If,pork be the meat that we wish to serve 
a second time, we might, for the sake of variety, 
make a pork and apple dumpling of it. This 
is a very old-fashioned and rather a peculiar 
dish, and perhaps would not suit every one; 
it is well known and appreciated in the county 
of Norfolk. Cut the meat from the pork into 
thin slices, and then into dice, and season 
with salt and pepper. Pare and cut up in the 
same way good baking apples, and have 
equal quantities of apples and pork. Line a 
pudding basin with good suet crust, fill it with 
the apples and meat, add a little good gravy ; 
if a little were left from the meat, it will fie 
the best for the, purpose. Cover the pudding 
with pastiy, tie it in a cloth wrung out of hot 
water and floured, plunge it into boiling 
water and let it boil from an hour and a half to 
two hours, according to its size. 

Phillis Browne. 
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STARS OF EARTH; 

OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 

June— On the Heath. 

“ There is a lesson in each flower, 

A stoiy in each stream and bower. 

On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words, which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod 
To hope, to holiness, and God.” 

Bright summer weather had really come, 
flowers were blooming everywhere on the 
bright sunny day, when we set out for South 
Hill Common. We soon reached the cliffs, 
where the blue sea came rippling up over 
the rocks, and amongst some of the crevices 
Fanny gathered some bunches of bright 
pink 'blossoms, which she brought for our 
inspection. 

“Those are sea pinks, .and belong to the 
* thrift family ’ ( Plumbaginacece) not a numer¬ 
ous one, for these flowers and the sea laven¬ 
ders are the sole members. Sea pinks love 
sandydowns and rock crevices, the flowers grow 
on a single downy stalk, and there are scales 
that form a kind of basket at the back. The 
leaves make a thick tuft; this cushion-like mode 
of growth makes them fitted for bordering, and 
they are often placed in garden flower beds; 
the' roots of the plant are used for medicinal 
purposes. The sea lavender is not scented 
Hke the garden variety; it has pale, spike-like 
flowers. 

“Look at those large leaves yonder; they 
are wild celery.” 

“ Fit for eating, I suppose ?” 

“No, Laura; it would require long and 
careful cultivation to fit it for the table. In 
its wild state the flavour is strong and un¬ 
pleasant. Wild celery belongs to the Um¬ 
belliferous tribe, the flowers of which grow at 
the ends of little stalks, which are joined at 


the base, and are called Umbels. Many 
species of food are found in this class— 
such as carrots, parsnips, celery, parsley, 
angelica, caraway, and coriander, anise, 
and cummin also. Some deadly poisons 
are among the Umbelliferous tribe, such 
as the hemlock; a very few drops of its 
preparation would kill an animal, and 
it was used by the Greeks of old in 
State punishments—the learned Socrates 
and others were put to death by it. Now 
I am going to tell you of another family, 
the Labiates , or lip - shaped. In it we 
find all our aromatic plants, such as sage, 
thyme, peppermint, rosemary, lavender, balm, 
&c., all wholesome. The very air here is 
perfumed with some of the wild species. This 
tribe has many peculiarities that distinguish 
it. For instance, the stem of this dead nettle 
is square, the seeds are down near the stems 
of the leaves, several of them in their dark 
green cells. The leaves grow one above 
another, and are called alternate. The blossoms 
are two-lipped, the under one two-lobed. 
There are four stamens, two long and two 
short. In the south of France, and in Italy 
and Spain, these labiates grow to a wonderful 
degree of luxuriance and richness—the very 
honey of the bees is flavoured with them, as 
Scotch honey is with the heather.” 

“Are any garden flowers in this class ?” 
asked Laura. 

“Yes, the salvias, and numbers of others; 
the rosemary, which is sometimes called sea 
dew, because it grows near the sea, and looks 
as though sprinkled with salt spray.” 

We had reached a lane by this time. 
Hundreds of wild roses were crowding the 
hedge, and trailing their long pink and white 
wreaths in all directions. 

“ Will you describe this rose, Fanny ? ” 

“It has five petals—numbers of stamens 
and pistils. Its leaves are smooth, with pretty 
edges, and it has, oh ! such numbers of sharp 
thorns.” 

“ I will tell you its family—the Rosacea;, or 
rose tribe, and an important one it is, with above 
a thousand species. In it are apple, quince, 
medlar, pear, plum, cherry, almond, peach, 
nectarine, and apricot trees ; also strawberry, 
raspberry, and blackberry plants and shrubs.” 

“ I cannot understand how wild roses and 
apple trees can be of one tribe ; there is no 
resemblance,” said Laura. 

“Is there not? Look at a wild rose and at 


the blossom of an apple, pear, or peach tree. 
Look also at the strawberry and blackberry 
blossom; each of them has five petals, and 
many stamens and pistils. Though there are 
many differences in these plants, trees, and 
shrubs, there are still enough points of re¬ 
semblance to constitute them of one tribe. 
The fruit of the strawberry varies much from 
that of the apple or nut, yet they are of 
the same race. The calyx of the strawberry 
remains fastened to it, the little nut-like seeds 
are placed in a fleshy kind of receptacle, while 
the seeds of the blackberry and raspberry are 
enveloped in pulp. The cherry is different, 
also, for the stone or seed is within the juicy 
pulp. In the almond, on the contrary, the 
seed is surrounded by an external shell. The 
fruit of the apple is called a pome. The 
calyx enlarges, and forms the fleshy part, and 
the seeds or pips are snugly enclosed in cells 
within. The fruit of the rose is called a hip, 
and is full of nut-like, hairy seeds. Again, 
the fruit of the mountain-ash—another of the 
same tribe—grows in large clusters of scarlet 
berries—rowan berries, as they are called. 
While we get our most delicious fruits from 
the Rosacece tribe, some deadly poisons are 
extracted from it also—such as prussic acid 
and the oil of bitter almonds. To return 
to roses. Those on the hedge are called dog 
roses, and are as fragrant as the best ot the 
species. The beauty of roses and their choice 
perfume have made them justly favourites. 
From them is distilled the famous attar of 
roses, to make nine drams of which it is said a 
hundred thousand blossoms are required.” 

“ Is the honeysuckle one of the rose tribe ?” 
asked Laura. 

“No, it belongs to the woodbine family 
(i Caprifoliaceec ), a much smaller group. The 
honeysuckle is a graceful plant, with its 
delicate, twining stems, and whirls of 
creamy blossoms. The flower has five 
petals that are partly united, and end in 
a little tube — that holds a liquid drop of 
honey, whence the flower gets its name. There 
are five long stamens, and the long pistil, or 
style, is tipped with bright green. The elder 
tree and the guelder rose tree belong to this 
tribe. Also, there is a little plant that the great 
botanist, Linnaeus, has immortalised by giving 
it his name. He went to the fir woods of 
Scotland, and there he found a little creeping 
plant, with delicate pink flowers, roundish 
green leaves, and a sweet perfume, and this 
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spring blossom be called the Linnma. This 
twining plant, with rough green leaves and 
whitish flowers, marked out with tiny green 
veins, is the while bryony, one of the gourd tribe 
(1 cucurbitacecz ), and with all its elegance, it has 
a bad character, for it is poisonous. In winter, 
when the flowers die away, bright scarlet berries 
appear, also poisonous. The black bryony, is 
equally plentiful; its leaves are larger, heart- 
shaped, and varnished. The small flowers are 
green, and the berries that succeed them larger. 
It belongs to the yam tribe (< dioscoreacece ), 
and is the only member of that family 
flourishing here.” 

On the common were 
some fine specimens 
of the bee orchis ( or - 
chidacece). The orchis 
plants are some of 
the most remarkable 
in nature ; they are 
so various and fan¬ 
tastic in form. There 
is hardly an insect 
but the flower seems 
to mimic its appear¬ 
ance. The bee orchis 
looks as if a bee had 
settled on every 
flower; the fly orchis 
is called after the 
insect it resembles. 

Some of them are 
like butterflies, others 
like long - legged 
spiders. One is 
called the “ green 
man orchis,” and is 
supposed to represent 
a little green man 
with his head hidden 
in a flower. In the 
hot, damp regions of 
the Tropics these 
plants become still 
more remarkable; 
they are not content 
with growing on the 
earth, but perch 
themselves on the 
boughs, and in the 
trunks of trees, from 
which position they 
send forth most gor¬ 
geous and lovely blos¬ 
soms. There is hardly 
any flower so brilliant 
in hue or so wonder¬ 
ful in shape as these 
southern orchis 
blooms, that light up 
the dark Tropical 
forests with fantastic 
beauty. 

Orchis plants are 
much cultivated in 
England now; many 
rich people have 
orchis houses in which 
those famous Tropical blossoms are carefully 
trained and tended. 


TI-IE DRESS OF THE MONTH. 

The changes in the dress of the month are 
exhibited mainly in small things, not large 
ones. For instance, we are leaving off the 
many-buttoned gloves and talcing to some 
without any buttons at all, which are called 
the “ sack ” gloves. They are made with a 
gore, and may be obtained both in kid and 
in silk, and are unquestionably a great im¬ 
provement on the many buttons, which were 
most tiresome to wear. Black gloves are no 


longer the rule for day and evening dress, 
although they are still worn by the careful and 
economical, and will not go out of date yet 
it is to be hoped for their sakes. All kinds 
of coloured ones are seen—drab, lemon, pink, 
brown, coffee, and the new shades of helio¬ 
trope and petunia are both introduced, as no 
other shade can be selected to look well with 
either of them. Yellow gloves are worn if 
the bonnet be trimmed with yellow roses or 
ecru feathers. Gloves are more used than 
mittens in the evening for all occasions, except 
for children, who invariably wear the latter. 


Stockings for both children and grown people 
are worn self-coloured, with embroidered 
clocks, and sometimes with small embroidered 
sprays in front. 

Although there is much more drapery, and 
the plain effect, so long aimed at, at the back 
of the bodice is no longer in vogue, there is no 
appearance of crinoline; the skirts being 
made as narrow as ever, and in no case, 
when short, do they measure more than two 
yards round. The polonaise seems to have 
given way to the bodice and trimmed skirt, 
and now that three materials are often seen in 
the same costume, there is no excuse for not 
utilizing old dresses. Velvet, cashmere, and 
foulard, or silk, are amongst the most favourite 
mixtures, and the skirt may be made of a 
plain and uncoloured material, while the bodice 


and sleeves are of a figured stuff. Velvet and 
velveteen have by no means taken their de¬ 
parture with the cold weather, both being 
used as skirt trimmings, laid on in flat bands, 
wide or narrow as preferred. Deep kiltings 
for the skirt are as fashionable as ever, and 
the only change in the scarf is to drape 
the square ends at the side instead of the 
back. 

Serge dresses are always pretty and useful, 
and were never so stylish as now, when one 
of the best London tailors has introduced the 
fashion of trimming serge with the spotted 
foulards. A short blue 
serge dress which was 
much admired the 
other day was made 
with a deeply kilted 
skirt and a jersey, 
and had a scarf of 
blue foulard spotted 
with white dots 
draped round the 
hips. The hood to 
wear with it was 
lined with the same, 
and the small toque 
hat was edged with a 
brim of gathered 
velvet, and had a 
top of spotted fou¬ 
lard. Our two sket¬ 
ches of the month’s 
fashions give an idea 
of the style of cos¬ 
tumes now used by 
young girls, and both 
may be copied with¬ 
out difficulty, and at 
a small cost. 

Entire costumes of 
these spotted mate¬ 
rials are to be seen, 
and never was there 
so great a choice of 
pretty and cheap cos¬ 
tumes for girls as 
now, when the prints, 
cretonnes, and 
sateens are manufac¬ 
tured in such good 
taste, and charming 
Eastern - looking 
hues, not too dark to 
be dingy, and yet 
dark enough to wear 
for a long time with¬ 
out getting soiled. 
These summer dresses 
are all trimmed with 
cheap lace, which has 
a light and graceful 
effect. Perhaps none 
of the readers of this 
paper have any idea 
of the virtues of a 
hot iron in freshen¬ 
ing up a summer 
costume; but so ex¬ 
cellent is its effect that evejy girl who 
wishes to look fresh in her toilette and have 
a dainty appearance should learn to use 
an iron, and make herself independent of 
anyone’s help. The wrong side of the dress 
should be ironed, not the right; and when 
much tumbled, the natural freshness may be 
restored by placing a damp cloth under¬ 
neath the iron, and pressing out the creases in 
that way. 

Some very simple but pretty little summer 
bonnets and hats have just come out, and may 
be made by girls for themselves on any shape 
the most individually becoming to each. 
They are made by completely covering the 
shape wi th narrow black iace, slightly gathered, 
and sewn 011 in rows round and round, one 
above the other. The edge is bound with 
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velvet, and a wreath of'flowers may¬ 
be worn round the crown. 

..Sateen, in pretty delicate colours, 
is no\v much used for the evening 
costumes of young gilds, and is also 
employed for crewel - embroidered 
dresses for evening wear more than 
cashmere. The “ lights ” on these 
are put in with silks'; some favourite 
designs are wallflowers on ducks’- 
egg-blue sateen, pansies on old 
gold, or dog roses on cream-colour. 

The embroidery for these dresses 
is lightly done, the stems being 
traced, and also the leaves, while 
the flowers are executed with as 
lit de work as possible. The crewels 
and silks used should be “set” be¬ 
fore working with them to avoid 
disappointment. 

Tlie dressing jacket, fig. r in 
the illustration, is a useful and 
necessary addition which every girl 
ought to make to her wardrobe, 
and is much less cumbersome than 
the old-fashioned dressing gown, 

While it performs the same office of 
keeping the hair from soiling the 
dress and underclothes. It may be 
made of print without any trim¬ 
ming, of nainsook, cambric, pique, 
or fine calico. The half dozen 
tucks on either side may be run 
by the machine, and the gathered 
puffings are crossed at intervals by 
bands of embroidery, to match that 
with which it is edged. The mate¬ 
rials may be as cheap as can be pro¬ 
vided, as the prettiness of the gar¬ 
ment consists in the manufacture 
and its exquisite neatness. These 
little .jackets are found most useful 
in sickness, as they can be put on 
in a moment and completely hide 
the tumbled night-dress, and make the patient 
neat and tidy with very little trouble to herself 
or her nurse. 

The petticoat a*t fig. 2 shows the present 
method of making all under-skirts with a deep 
yoke and little fulness. The drawing strings 
may be used or not as required. Black petti¬ 
coats will be very fashionable this summer, 
and hardly any white will be seen—in fact, 
with short dresses great economy may be 
practised, and no white skirts whatever woijn. 
Now that they have been obliged to dismiss 
the muff, the Parisian ladies have restored the 
aumonihre or alms-bag pouch to favour, for 
the purpose of holding the handkerchief. It 
is made of black velvet and hangs at the side, 
but it may also be made of the same material 
as the dress. It is reported, too, that little 
bags, hung upon the arm, such as were worn 
by our grandmothers, are coming in again. 
They are made of satin, to match the colour 
of the toilette. The comers have small 
tassels, and there are also tassels to finish the 
cord with which the bag hangs to the arm, 
and on one side the initials or monogram of 
the owner are embroidered. 

Por out-of-door wear the neck is still 
swathed in a black lace scarf, worn as high as 
possible ; while a nosegay is placed at the 
right side to match that on the hat or bonnet. 



VARIETIES. 


A Lofty Idea of Cookery. — What 
does “ cookery” mean ? It means the know¬ 
ledge of Medea, and of Circe, and of Calypso, 
and of Helen, and of Rebekah, and of the 
Queen of Sheba. It means the knowledge of 
all herbs, and fruits, and balms, and spices; 
and of all that is healing and sweet in fields 
and. groves, and savoury in meal; it means 
carefulness, and inventiveness, and watchful¬ 


ness, and willingness, and readiness of appli¬ 
ances ; it means the economy of your great¬ 
grandmothers, and the science of modem 
chemists ; it means much tasting and no wast¬ 
ing ; it means English thoroughness, and 
French art, and Arabian hospitality; and it 
means, in fine, that you are to be perfectly and 
always “ladies,” “ loaf-givers;” and as you 
are to see, imperatively, that everybody has 
something pretty to put on—so that you are 
to see, yet more imperatively, that everybody 
has something nice to eat.— Mr. Ruskin. 

Buried Insects. 

1. Wilmot, have you taken my pen ? 

2. My friend was placed in an awkward 
position. 

3. When we were rowing Nathaniel jumped 
into the water. 

Capt. Burnaby, in liis “ Ride to Khiva,” 
mentions that a favourite amusement among 
unmanned women in Russia, is the divining 
which maiden shall be married. This is done 
through the assistance of a ring and a rooster. 
Each girl taking a handful of corn, secretes 
under it, on the floor, a ring of her own. The 
bird is then introduced and let loose beside 
the corn ; after his first fright is over he 
begins to peck at the heaps of grain. At last 
one of the rings is exposed to view, the owner 
of which, according to popular belief, will be 
the first successful candidate for matrimonial 
honours. 

.duried Trees. 

1. Mabel, make haste. 

2. I will own that I was -wrong in that 
affair. 

3. This map, Leo, belongs to my aunt. 

4. I shall pin each ribbon together. 

There is no morality without religion, and 
there is no religion without morality. “This 
is the love of God, that we keep ITis com¬ 
mandments.” He who loves God keeps the 


Fig. 2. 


commandments on principle. He who keeps 
the commandments loves God in action. 
Love is obedience in the heart. Obedience 
is love in the life. Morality is religion in 
practice. Religion is morality in principle.— 
Dr. Ralph Wardlaw. 

A Riddle. 

I’m form without substance, 

A vapour at most ; 

Cut off my head, 

And you leave me a host. 

Words and Deeds. — Words and 
deeds, to have their full value, must par¬ 
take more or less of each other’s- nature. 
Deeds may be eloquent, and words may be 
active; and at their best it is hard to 
say which of the two is worth most. Is it, 
for instance, the greater glory to have written 
“ Paradise Lost,” or to have conquered Napo¬ 
leon? tohavebeenthe authorof Law’s “Serious 
Call,” or to have done what Mrs. Fry did forour 
prisons? The “ Serious Call” could never have 
had its remarkable influence on remarkable 
men if its author had not been a man of pure 
and saintly life; and Mrs. Fry’s deeds of 
mercy would have been comparatively barren 
had friends not been free to record them. We 
can never trace results with sufficient exactness 
to say whether words or deeds have the greater 
share in the good that is accomplished in the 
world .—Saturday Review. 

• Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 

Grasp it, like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

’Tis the same with common natures. 

Use them kindly, they rebel; 

But be rough as nutmeg graters, 

And the rogues obey you well. 

Aaron IJill. 

Answer to Buried Birds (p. 392). 

1. Ostrich. 2. Dove. 3. Crow. 4. Ring¬ 
dove. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
COMPETITION II. 

Water-Colour Painting—Spring Time. 

One • "hundred and twenty-five Water-colour Paintings have been 
received. Most of the competitors painted bunches of spnng bowers 
very prettily, and with a wonderful correctness to nature. Cuiei^ 
chose vernal landscapes, and a few sent pictures con-: ming figures of 
children. Although some of these were well-done when the ages ol 
the competitors were considered, yet they fell far short of deserving 
the prizes. We must candidly admit that most of the figuie 
paintings showed a lack of the knowledge of even the elements 
of painting or drawing from the life, and it is surprising that 
the painters of these should have sent them on the chance of 
gaining a prize or certificate. However, we do not wish to dis¬ 
courage anyone, but to nerve them up to better work. All the 
paintings will be sent to children’s hospitals to help, as we said at 
the outset, “ to brighten the plain walls and to cheer the sad heaits 
of the poor suffering patients. , . ,, 

The Prizes and Certificates, to be sent by post, are awarded to the 
following successful competitors :— 

First Prize— Two Guineas. 

Ada L. V. New, Oneida House, 85, Graham-ioad, Dalston (17). 

Second Prize—One Guinea. 

Bessie Mackenzie, 26, Aberdeen Park-road, Highbury (18). 

Extra Prize, Half-a-Guinea. 

Mary Glover, 6, Azalea-terrace, Sunderland (18). 

Certificates of the First Class. 

Beatrice G. Hamilton, Lan-Arthen, Castleton, Cardiff (16). 

Mary Miller, 34, Cedars-road, Clapham Common, S.W. (16). 

Certificates qf the Second Class. 

Annie Hazledine, The Vicarage, Temple, Bristol (17). 

Amy Sawyer, The Retreat, 48, Windmill-road, Croydon (16). 


Marianne Fraser, Bleachfield, Great Huntley (16). ^ 

Maud Molyneux, Twincham Rectory, Cuckheld, Sussex (J 7 )* 

“ Puella.” (Please send name and address.) 

Certificates of the Third Class. 

Alice Hawes, Hampstead House, Queen’s-road, Bayswater (16). 

Blanche Ellen Sillar, Alexandra Grove, North Finchley (18). 

E. M. Hordern, Leamington (please send complete address), (I 7 f/* 
Edith Mary Bernard, Amroth, Torquay (18). 

Elizabeth Emery, Haywood Lodge, Leamington (10). 

Florence Jewell, Emsworth (18). 

Mary Augusta Green (please send address). 

Mary M. Hayward, The Parade, Trowbridge, Wiltshire (i/j). . 

Ruth Langley Lowe, The Mansion House, Moseley, near Birming¬ 
ham (18). 

THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

II. 

The subjects of the new Water Colour Prize Competition are 
SUMMER ; 

or, an illuminated arrangement of the following couplet 
tt Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast! ” 

The lettering to be legible as well as in good taste, keeping 
in mind the subsequent use in hospitals. The prizes offered by 
the Editor for competitors between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one are Two Guineas and One Guinea. For girls under 
fifteen one Prize of One Guinea. Certificates of the first, 
second, and third classes will also be awarded. No one over the 
a^e of twenty-one will be eligible for a prize or certificate. The 
names, addresses, and ages must be clearly written upon the backs of 
the pictures, and each painting must be certified by a minister, parent, 
or teacher as the sole work of the competitor. 

All the paintings, after the prizes and certificates have been awarded, 
will be presented to hospitals for the benefit of the patients. 

The last day for receiving the paintings is Michaelmas Day, itfbo. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS- 



Vixen. —In painting on satin, you should mix a little 
white of egg with the colour, together with Chinese 
white; this will supply a good glaze, and also 
prepare the surface of the material. We shall give 
an article on the subject. Another mode of pre¬ 
paration is to size the satin, by brushing it over 
with a decoction made of a pinch of alum and 
another of isinglass, dissolved in a tumbler of hot 
water. Then leave it to dry. The Chinese white 
will be found to adhere longer by mixing it with a 
small quantity of water-colour megilp. 

May. —We thank you for the present ot your pretty 
specimen card. There is such a “ glut ” of them 
at present in the market, that you will have to 
dispose of them* if you can, at stationers’ shops m 
your own neighbourhood, or through friends else¬ 
where 


Frinxie Uleuch.—C rayon drawings may he fixed 1 
by cither of the following methods: A little cam¬ 
phor well dissolved in warm water, the chalk side 
of the drawing dipped in the mixture ; or a table¬ 
spoonful of milk in half a pint of warm water, in a 
flat dish, the drawing to be momentarily immersed, 
face downwards. Your handwriting is poor, to say 
the least of it. 


A Reader of the Girl’s Own Paper. —An excellent 
jelly for an invalid is made with rice, sago, pearl- 
barley, and hartshorn shavings, of each one ounce. 
Simmer with three pints of water, till reduced to 
one, and strain it. When cold it will tie a jelly. 
Give it—dissolved in milk or broth — in change 
with other nourishment. “ Oatmeal jelly ” is 
made by allowing the water to remain on the oat¬ 
meal over night, and then boiling the water only ; 
sweeten, and flavour with lemon. 

Epp _a recipe for toffee has been given in our 
previous answers to correspondents. Sec page 176, 
as well as page 15. Kindly consult both. 
Sampkrella. —Y'ou will find potted beef, veal, or 
ham, broiled mackerel, soused herrings, potato 
chips, fish cakes, or “twice-laid” fish excellent 
suggestions for “ heavy teas.” 

• DRESS. 

Maud and Meta Mac Cloud.— We know of no plan 
for the renovation of black kid gloves, excepting to 
touch the white broken-out seams with ink. 
Euphony and Long Grey.— Yes, the fishwife 
costume” will be worn this summer, along with 
others. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Linda A—May 27th, 1862, was a Tuesday. October 
6th, 1864, was a Thursday, and August 31st, 1866, 

Ada*—“M.G.” means Main gauche , and “M.D.” 

Main droite. . 

Zulu.— You might gum the steel-paper on picture 
mounts, for photographs, engravings and draw¬ 
ings. Also for card toys ; and in dolls’ houses. 
Earnest Pleader— We feel very sorry for you, 
and much approve of your desire to improve your 
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may look cross ; or you may not answer respect¬ 
fully. If it is seen that you are trying to please, 
you mav soon find it the happier for you ; and 
we need scarcelv tell you that there is One who is 
unseen, who knows all your little troubles, and 
who will help you to overcome every fault, if you 
prav for His grace, and earnestly strive to do better. 

Heppie.— Thank you for the kind little note of warm 
approval, which quite consoles us for any want of 


appreciation on “ Marion’s ” part. It is so nicely 
written too ! Kind hearted-Heppie. 

Florence.— Choose the handwriting you most ad¬ 
mire, and copy it carefully. YVe once knew a 
girl who quite changed hers in six weeks by 
so doing. . . c 

Happy Dot. —James Montgomery is the author 01 a 
poem called “ A Mother’s Love.” 

Zara.— A turkey carpet looks best when frequently 
shaken. , , , . 

A. G. B.—YVe could not recommend you to take a 
situation on the Continent, unless you know exactly 
to whom you are going. The English chaplain in 
Paris, in a recent number of the Times, begs English 
girls to stay at home, and details the miseries of 
many who have gone there to be swindled, and left 
penniless and friendless. 

Ci ara and Anon.— Brush the leather which has been 
inked with a solution of oxalic acid in water. 
Your second query is not one we should answer. 
Read “ How to Look My Best.” 

Ivy and May.— There is no way of pressing leaves 
or flowers except between leaves of blotting-paper, 
or else by ironing with a warm iron. 

Tammy. —Are you quite serious when you ask us to 
“explain the working” of a “scent fountain” 
which we have never seen? YVrite to the manu¬ 
facturer. . 

Lily of the Valley.— The words are those ot a very 
ordinary ballad song, apparently. You might 
inquire bf a music seller. 

Two Ring Doves.— Doves are grain eaters. Give 
them peas, barley, wheat, and tares, a little liemp- 
sced, small beans, a little rock-salt to peck at, 
crumbs of bread, and plenty of gravel and water. 
Flossy. —1. See answer to “ Ivy and May.” I be voice, 
is trained by practice. 2. Very hard brushes are 
not good for the hair. You have spelt envelope 

Jessie. —1. YVe know of no other method for curing 
a habit of stooping than wearing a face-board 
stuck into a belt in front for a certain time daily 
while reading or working, and a fixed resolution 
to remember and check the habit all the rest of the 
day. 2. It is impossible to lay down a rule that will 
apply to all alike in reference to suppers. Much 
depends on the hour of the previous meal, and that 
of retiring to bed, on the nature of the supper, 
and on the state of health, and on the individual 
peculiarities of the person who hesitates about 
eating just before bed-time. A heavy meal at a 
late hour could not be wholesome for any one, 
for the body is fatigued, and the digestive powers 
are thereby enfeebled. Some sleep the better for 
partaking of a slight refreshment, others do not. 
Those who sleep little, and have some hours ot 
fasting before them, would pnobablybe benefited 
bv taking a biscuit and a small cup of broth ; or ot 
piilk with a teaspoonful of lime-water in it. 
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Bkadie and Hesba. —History, biography, and poetry 
might all be studied in turn. Hesba should read 
How to Look My Best.” 

-P* rhere are so many elementary lesson-books 
on music, that you have only to inquire for one at 
any music sellers. 

Nana.—W e should think that the certificate of the 
College of Preceptors would be sufficient; but such 
a decision must, after all, remain with the ladv 
^ employing you. 

Etna.— ” Grongar Hill” is a descriptive poem bv 
Dyer—not Shenstone. J 

M. A. B. — It would be impossible to tell you the 
terms asked by an organist for lessons; and un¬ 
less you have an organ of your own, you would 
have to make special arrangements for the use of 
an instrument to learn and practise upon. 

J- L*— 1 he roots and dead tlowers of your hyacinths 
must be allowed to die away. No bulbs will flower 
two years successively in water. 

Eleanor will perhaps find it better to try to sell her 
needlework in shops, the sale at all work societies 
being very slow. 

Gondolina. I he Chinese doll should be dressed in 
a long dark-blue dressing gown, with very large 
square sleeves, the skirt reaching to the ankles; 
and over that a light-blue short jacket. A round 
flat cap and long black pigtail complete the 
costume. 

C - R a IE u~t TI )P init ! als about which you inquire, 

* E. I.,” are Greek, and mean “ For ever.” 

Ivuby. The address of the Law-copying Office is 12, 
Portugal-street, but its benefits are not available 
for anyone not living in town; and we fear theyi 
nave no vacancies left. 

Pussni. The best period for making rhubarb wine is 
May or June, or when it has ceased to grow. It 
has most sap in May. The most juicy kind is the 
best. If your digestion be weak, you had better 
use lime water with the milk you drink, in the 
proportion of a teaspoonful to half a glass of 
milk, or more, if you do not dislike the taste. 

D— Grease the spot of tar with butter; it will 
then wash out easily. 

A Country Maid.—P erhaps, if you dried the cup- 
moss in sand it might retain its shape. 

GiiRry.—\yash the white silk ties in tepid water. 
We think that you could stain and varnish the 
stairs yourself, if you liked to try. It is tiring, but 
not difficult. 

Helen. I he only food for silkworms, until the 
mulberry leaves come out, is lettuce leaves. You 
should keep the eggs as cool as possible to prevent 
their hatching, until there be a chance of their 
proper food. 

Lizzie Me. L. 1. The late Prince Imperial was 
grand nephew to the Great Napoleon. 2. AVe 
fear that your black cloth jacket will need dyeing, 
as the stains of sea-salt are almost impossible to 
remove. 

Penelope. —The most expeditious methodof crystal¬ 
lising leaves is to wash them with guin-water, and 
dredge flour over them, or pounded sugar. 

Camillia. 1. A. tiny bag of sulphur hung in the 
birdcage is said to keep insects away. It is not 
usual lor canaries to be moulting at this season. 

2. Oxgall is the best thing- to use for cleaning 
woolwork, the proportions being one-fourth part of 
gall to three-fourths of cold suit water. Apply 
with a flannel to the work. 

PooGHiK.—Instruction by correspondence is given at 
Oxford, address Mrs. Adair Pichard, Airedale; at 
Cambridge, address Mrs. Peile, Trumpington 
Koad ; and also by Miss Shore, Fir Grove, Sun- 
ninghill. 

Lower Clapton.— Your inquiry has been answered 
many tunes in the correspondence. See also Rule 
6. Inquire for the song at a music seller’s. 

Candace. We think your query is too vague for you 
to expect an answer to it. There are so many 
poems on Rome, and the ending of the one which 
you quote “And I am there ”—does not convey 
any ideas whatever. 

Ilderim. “ Lida” is a contraction from Adelaide. 
Iuttie. —Gelatine is recommendedforputtingscraps 
into an album, as well as “dextrine,” which is 
to be obtained, we believe, at any chemist’s. 
Canary— There is no especial way of taming birds 
except constant coaxing and petting, and trying to 
make them so well acquainted with your voice and 
appearance that they will not be frightened at your 
near approach. 

Dagmar.-i. A recipe for cleaning white marbie 
lias appeared in our answers to correspondents. 

?• ? ou ' v dl find “ A Peep behind the Scenes,” 
Was She Right ?” “Sketches of Jewish Social 
Cde in the Days of Christ,” all good books in their 
^r>u eren ^ wa y s f° r your Sunday afternoon readings. 

1 hey are published at 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Unk Abonnke —The History of England by the 
i<ev. J. Milner M.A. ,would suit you, we think. 
Write to 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Nellie Hope.— A clean oyster shell is said to attract 
the particles of lime, and keep the tea kettle clean. 
You require a machine to make ice cream. 

A Sister.- The Bombay Gazette may be obtained of 
any foreign newspaper agents. Consult the Direc¬ 
tory. 

Nellie \ oiJNG. You are not too old to commence 
drawing at 17, if you like; in fact, no one is ever 
too old to learn. Your handwriting would be 
better if it were more flowing. 


Mizpah.—W e think your handwriting is fairly good, 
e should not be acting rightly if we encourage»1 
your literary aspirations as a means of livelihood, 
lor the market lor such work is overstocked. 
Hyacinth and Snowdrop are both anxious to find 
some remunerative employment. 'I hey have just left 
school, and find that they are obliged to do some¬ 
thing to earn their living, but neither of them has, 
apparently, received any training to fit them for 
Iiteat all. “Snowdrop” stipulates for “some- 
i 11 }.? taat can done without losing her respec¬ 
tability, and “going into a shop she would not 
Her handwriting is poor and her spelling 
a little doubtful, so that in that direction we should 
see no opening even were it “ respectable,” for 
both must be excellent before she becomes eligible 
even tor a shop. “Hyacinth’s” writing is better, 
but her spelling is bad. Both these girls need 
training before their services can become valuable 
to anyone. We advise special training in nursing, 

t ^-keeping, dispensing, or telegraphy. 

F. J.N. (Lee).—Special inquiries have been made 
respecting the Orphanage to which you refer, and 
we find that no postage stamps are received there 
lor any object whatever} on the contrar\ r . they 
say that it they were sent the superintendent 
would not know what to do with them.” 

Marie H.— Postage stamps, of course, “can be 
sent” to the institutions which you describe as in 
Brunswick, but the folly of so doing-even were a 
sale to be there found for them—will be evident if 
they only obtain 3d. a thousand for them. Betterto 
send them 6d. and save the expense of postage the 
trouble of collecting, of finding a sale for them, 
and the loss of so much time on both sides. 

Emma Redbud.— Excepting to make stainp-snakes 
for small children, there is no use in collecting 
common postage stamps. 

B. S. M.—Were you in London, you might consult 
some of our many work societies, or might offer 
your fret-work designs, &c., at the Conduit Street 
Institute of Art”; but in Liverpool \ - ou must 
apply to your own local institutions. 

CHEiLoms.-We do not understand your question, 

Is there any fresh way of playing the piano come 
up lately ? Nor, 1 How do we account for sunrise 
in the East ?’ We think it sufficiently well 
accounted for ” in the Book of Genesis i. 14th to 
18th verse inclusive; Psalm lxxiv. 16, and Psalm 
cxlvm. 3rd to 6th verse inclusive. 

Tressie.— In answer to your request that we should 
give a recommendation of soaps, we must refer you 
to Rule 6. You ask, “ Who this Medtcus is ?” If 
our contributor wished his name to appear we 
might have given it. Editors never betray such 
confidences. 


Frisky.— Poultice the enlarged joint, rest your foot, 
keep it up, and wear loose cashmere shoes and 
boots. See our former answers respecting hair. 
VVe certainly think your handwriting would not 
“ensure success in obtaining any respectable 
ladies’ situation.” No writing, however good, would 
“ ensure ” that, and yours is poor and unformed. 
AVe advise you to copy some free round hand, if 
writing be an especial object. 

M. E. B. could procure any of the numbers of this 
magazine by sending the necessary stamps to the 
Publisher “Girl’s Own Paper,” S 6, Paternoster 
Row, London. 

Annis.-t. Inquire at a musical instrument ware¬ 
house for the “ guide mains.” 2. Your inquiry as 
to the daily amount of time to be expended on 
piano practising is already answered. 

Elgob.— Read the article on “ Health and Beauty 
for the Hair.” Your handwriting is very bad ; two 
of “ its worst points ” consist in the irregularity of 
the slope, which lies in turns in contrary directions, 
and in the separation of the letters. For instance, 
the word “ arranging ” you divide thus, “ arr-an- 
g-ing.” The hand indicates inconsistency of 
character and want of continuity of thought. Try 
to improve it, for it may do j'ou an injustice. 


A Student appears anxious to treat us with 
questions of a captious character. AVe are happy 
to assist our correspondents with advice and 
opinions on matters in which they may be really use¬ 
ful to them. But such a question as, “ Would it be 
good for trade if an earthquake shook down all the 
houses in, London ?” is too silly to be answered; 

' tfnd will give our readers a fair idea of the re¬ 
maining five with which this young hopeful has also 
favoured us. 

D. A. K.—There seems scarcely any market for 
translations or fancy work; and the office we 
named where ladies have had law-copying to do, 
has been besieged with applicants, and has no 
vacancies now. An application to lawyers in your 
own town , showing a specimen of the stvle in which 
you can do that hind of work, is all that we can 
recommend. 

Agnes should be quite competent, if she feels called 
/o fhe,work, to teach a small Sunday School class 
of little girls only half her own age. 

May’s friend should curl her hair either with paper 
or linen rag. Her little picture was nicely done, 
lo clean bronze, immerse it in boiling water, and 
rub with a flannel dipped in yellow soap-suds, 
then dry and .polish with a soft linen cloth, and 
chamois leather. If an urn, fill it with boiling 
water before cleaning the exterior. 


Flossie. It is considered that the singeing of the 
hair closes the ends of the tubes, and thus preserves 
the natural juice in it, which tubes are left ope- 
and unprotected by cutting with scissors. Your 
sister should consult a doctor if she suffers from 
rheumatism ; and we strongly advise you to consult 
your dictionary whenever you have a letter to write 
H e thank you for your kind rema>ks about this 
paper. 

A Reader of The Girl’s Own Paper.—AV e refer 
you to our article “How to Look My Bost.” 
Redness of the nose usually proceeds from indi¬ 
gestion. 

Daisy Campbell.— -No one, old or young, should 
nave less than eight hours of sleep in the 24 hours, 
lhere are two or three ladies’ swimming baths 
in town, where swimming is taught. 

Jeanette.— The poem enclosed has been written 
somewhat after the style of “Hiawatha,” but, un¬ 
fortunately, it resembles it only in a certain man¬ 
nerism. Inversion is quite out of date, so are 
repetitions and alliteration, and some ©f the lines 
in the poem you have sent us do not form sense. 
Froggik— Hemp-seed will often produce the same 
effect as meat. Eo will milk. Try maize and bread 
sopped in water. 

Jessie— Give your mouse the simplest food. Canary 
seed is often useful. Biscuits, bread crumbs, ftc. 
are good food. Remember that mice, like other 
rodents, must have something hard to nibble, or 
their teeth will not be worn in front in proportion 
to the growth behind. 

Yaidee.— Cut off the hemp-seed altogether. Birds 
are desperately fond of hemp-seed, but too much of 
it is injurious. A single hemp-seed now and then 
as a treat is all that should be given. 2. Your 
handwriting is not yet formed. 

L.M.—Unfortunately there is no remedy for the 
cracks of enamel, or anything to prevent their 
spreading. The enamel ornaments on your cabinet 
must, therefore, be replaced by new, or retained 
with their disfigurements. 

Dog Rose.— Perhaps in your position as an only 
daughter, with an invalid mother, you may do more 
by saving than by earning. Make yourself a good 
housekeeper, dressmaker, and general needle- 
woinan, and you will soon make a great many 
shillings by your helpful ways. Thanks for your 
pleasant reminder of the spring. The flowers are 
very pretty. 

Hyena Fidgets.—1. AATiat a fortunate girl you are to 
have such a nice pony, and what a silly little girl 
you must bo to be afraid ! If you have the use oi a 
field or paddock, practise riding without reins, 
borne of our best lady riders were never allowed 
to touch a rein until they could sit with their hands 
clasped behind them on either side, or astride like 
a boy, leap a bar or a ditch, and keep their seats il 
the pony stopped suddenly, or spun round and 
round. They wore a sort of knickerboeker suit, 

110 cap or hat, no stockings, and only thin slippers 
on their feet. Consequently, having no reins to 
hold on by, they learned to stick to the saddle, or 
even the bare back of the horse, as if they were 
the animal. AVhen they grew up, they hail 
no difficulty in keeping their hands down, and as 
they did not hang on to thereins by way ol support, 
they had a light touch on the mouth, and could 
guide their horses with a finger. 2. AVaves arc 
caused by the action of the wind upon the water, 
lhere is more water in the sea than in a pond or 
river. More wind can act on it, and so the waves 
are larger. 

An Old Girl.— The terra “ old maid” is generally 
applied to a nasty, snappy, disagreeable woman, 
who lias allowed old age to sour ber. Maiden 
ladies who are amiable and good are never called 
“old maids,” no matter what their age may be. 
Wonderful work for our Lord and for the world has 
been accomplished by maiden ladies, and those 
who would speak slightingly of such deserve a 
much moro unpleasant epithet applied to them- 
sc.ves. Your handwriting, though formed long ago 
needs a little more caro. The capital letters are 
not sufficiently large or well-formed. There is, 
however, character and grace in your writing. 

N. B. H. wishes to know if the editor “ thinks that 
teaching in a Church school is a ladylike occupa¬ 
tion. N.B.H. evidently does not know that work, 
particularly such as she describes, if done well or 
undertaken with an earnest desire to do good, is de¬ 
serving of the highest praise, and that such occu¬ 
pation is of the most ladylike nature possible. Our 
ideas of gentility are based upon the laws of 
Christ, as well as upon the laws of Society. When 
the two agree we aie glad, but when they disagree 
(which is not so frequently the case as some 
imagine), we embrace the former and unhesi¬ 
tatingly sacrifice the latter. N. B. H.’s hand¬ 
writing is like the above question,—very so-so. 

Meg Merrilies. —AVomcn of course are 71oi superior 
to men, neither are men superior to women. 

'I hough the latter are more powerful and clever 
yet set them to dress the baby or to “do the mend¬ 
ing,” and where are they ? Women can do these 
important things and still be accomplished in 
pianoforte playing, painting, or other matters. 
Bead the verses on page 303. 2. Gas will iuiuie 
all plants, anore or less. 

Midge.— -Get the songs upon the subjects of which 
our ballad stories are written. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MARLEIGH GRANGE. 



f HAT a pretty 
room it was 
to which Nesta in¬ 
troduced her friend! 
The two windows 
looked out on the 
rose garden, backed 
by a dense shrub¬ 
bery, and on the 
grass-covered hills be¬ 
yond, that formed a not 
very distant horizon. The bed, in a 
deep recess, was draped with white, 
tied with rose - colour ; the dressing- 
table also showed a rosy tint under the 
clear muslin. On the walls were pretty 
water-colours, and two or three exquisite 
casts of figures were placed on brackets 
at the corners. Near one of the win¬ 
dows was a table on which were books 
and writing materials; at the other 
window were two or three low chairs. 

“ How lovely!” exclaimed Cora, 
glancing round the room; then she 
ran to the open window, and breathed 
in the delicate perfume that rose on the 
soft breeze. 

“I shall be very near you, only the 
dressing-room between us, so you will 
not be lonely,” said Nesta. 

The dressing-room did not appear as 
though used for its legitimate purpose, 
for there was a piano in it, and the large 
round table was strewed with books 
and papers and every sort of knick- 
knack. 

“ This is my own particular ‘ den,’ ” 
laughed Nesta ; “ I store all my rubbish 
here, and nobody troubles much if the 
room is not kept quite as tidy as it ought 
to be. You and I can come here and 
have- a cozy chat, whenever we want to 
retire from the noisy world. My bed¬ 
room is just like yours, you see,” said 
she, throwing open the inner door. 

“ You have a beautiful home', and you 
ought to be very happy, Nesta,” ex¬ 
claimed Cora, with unaffected admira¬ 
tion. 

“Yes, I am happy; if I were not it 
would be my own fault. Do you know 
what I consider a great treat when 1 
first arrive fresh from school ? ” 


“ Everything must be a treat.” 

“Yes, but my especial delight is the 
being able to rush about all over the 
house just when and where I like with¬ 
out asking anybody’s leave. I spend 
almost the whole of the first day dart¬ 
ing into rooms, from the garrets to the 
pantry, and everybody laughs at me, 
and says I am perpetually ‘ cropping 
up ’ just where they don’t expect to 
find me.” 

Cora was not long changing her 
travelling costume, and was soon ready, 
dressed demurely in her black alpaca, 
with a plain w T hite linen collar and cuffs. 
Not gay, not fine by any means, but 
there was a warm soft glow on her 
cheeks, and the dark masses of her 
luxuriant hair were deftly plaited into 
glossy bands, that crowned her graceful 
head, and gave what school-girls call 
a ‘finish ’ to her appearance. 

She seated herself on one of the low 
chairs at the window, with a book in 
her hands, waiting until Nesta was 
ready to go downstairs with her. 

Nesta soon arrived in a bright new 
dress, with violet bows and sash, and 
dainty lace puffings on her neck and 
sleeves. She had already emerged 
from her usual sombre school costume, 
and looked bright as the flowers in her 
waist-belt. 

Nesta gave along, scrutinising glance 
at Cora, and perhaps her first thought 
was that her friend was just a little dowdy 
—not, doubtless, more expensively attired 
than were Sarah and Phillis, the neat- 
handed, black-robed, white-gloved dam¬ 
sels, who waited every day at the Mar- 
leigh dinner table. But her second 
thought was that Cora never could look 
anything but a true lady, and that hers 
was the sweetest, dearest face one could 
see. She pressed a fluttering little kiss 
on her brow, and exclaimed— 

“You look very nice, my pet; and 
now let us hurry down, for the first gong- 
sounded long ago.” 

Cora thought the drawing-room full of 
people when she entered, but ere long 
she discovered only the Burges family 
were present, and three strangers, the 
Rev. Charles McArthur and his sister, 
Jessy, and Captain Rollo Fraser. 

Mrs. Burges was still seated beside 
her gipsy table, her thin white hands 
busy with her muslin work, and leaning 
forward, playing with her scissors and 
talking earnestly, was a young man, 
with the Burges face unmistakably, but 
his hair and eyes were darker than the 
family type. 

Mrs. Burges pointed out a chair for 
Cora beside herself, and said, smilingly- - 

“ This is my son Ralph, Miss Forest.” 

No long peace was there for Cora. 
In a minute Nesta came over, and drew 
her away to be introduced to “ papa.’ 

Squire Burges was standing near a 
window at the other end of the room 
talking to a tall thin man with close- 
cropped tawny hair, a long moustache 
of the same colour, a ruddy, sun-browned 
face, and a military appearance, and 
he, Cora’s instinct told her, must be 
Olive’s lover, Captain Rollo Fraser. 

“This is Cora Forest, papa,” said 
Nesta, and the portly Squire welcomed 
her warmly, as he said— 


“You are my little daughter’s favou¬ 
rite school friend, I understand, and that 
is a sure passport to our friendship 
also.” 

There was no mistaking the hearty 
cordiality of his tone, and Cora, who 
had been feeling just a little shy and 
nervous, became perfectly reassured as 
the Squire stood looking down kindly at 
her, asking various questions about her 
journey. 

Olive came into the room rather late, 
just a minute or two before the last gong 
sounded. She was handsomely dressed 
in rich silk, as became a bride elect, and 
carried herself a little grandly, as with a 
slightly haughty mien she walked to¬ 
wards Cora and held out her taper 
fingers, making the girl realise pro¬ 
foundly how wide was the gulf between 
herself, a mere school chit, and this 
very grown up young lady, who was to 
be married in a couple of months. 

Olive said, with a slightly superior 
smile— 

“ I should have known you at once, 
Cora, though we were only a short time 
together at Westville House. You have 
grown very much indeed, and are, I 
think, yes, you are improved.” 

At this moment the gong sounded its 
loud and friendly summons through the 
hall, and they all began to descend the 
broad stairs. 

Fred had claimed Cora at once. 
Nesta went down with Mr. McArthur, 
the mild, pale-faced curate; and his 
sister Jessy, a lively-looking girl, with 
sharp hazel eyes, a pretty mouth, and 
pearly-white teeth, fell to Ralph Burges’ 
lot. 

It was a new experience to Cora, 
sitting in this grand old dining-room, 
with the portraits of a by-gone genera¬ 
tion of the Burges race staring down at 
her from their gilded frames on the 
walls. The table was handsomely laid 
out. and was bright with flowers and 
ferns, plate and crystal. It all seemed 
perfection to her, from the noiseless 
attendance of the well-ordered servant 
maids to the viands that were so well- 
served and tempting. 

When her appetite was satisfied, Cora 
would rather have looked on, watching 
the various faces round the table, listen¬ 
ing to snatches of conversation, and 
dreaming her little dreams about all she 
saw. But Fred claimed the most part 
of her attention with an insatiable per¬ 
severance. He had so many funny inci¬ 
dents to relate, so many adventures, 
personal and otherwise, to recapitulate, 
that it was only now and then she could 
glance over at the opposite side of the 
table where Ralph and Miss McArthur 
were sitting. 

Ralph was talking to her, quietly and 
pleasantly, and Jessy was listening with a 
rapt, attentive expression on her counte¬ 
nance, as though she thought both the 
speaker and his subject worthy of notice. 

“That is as it should be,” mused 
Cora. “Strength and beauty ought to 
go together; Miss McArthur is decidedly 
pretty, and Mr. Ralph Burges gives one 
the idea that he must be somewhat of a 
hero. I mean, 1 am sure he would be 
brave and noble, if occasion called for 
such qualities.” 
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Just then Ralph’s eyes met hers. He 
was returning the compliment, and 
watching her also, perhaps. She turned 
quickly away, and looked towards Fred, 
who was nearing the end of a “ capital 
story, you know.” 

“Wasn’t it first-rate?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“No doubt it must have been,” was 
the brief reply. 

“ Well, he had his revenge after all.” 

“ Revenge ! How very wrong,” ex¬ 
claimed Cora, trying hard to gather up 
the lost threads of his narration. 

“Do you call it wrong? Everybody 
else said he was fully justified. But 1 
don’t think you heard all I wa$ saying.” 

“ How careless of me!” 

She glanced across the table once 
more—encountered a flash of the dark 
eyes, and blushing vividly bent over her 
dessert-plate to hide her confusion. 

“ Have I annoyed you ?” asked Fred, 
with surprise. 

“Oh, no, I assure you.” 

“Then I’ll tell you another thing that 
occurred soon after.” 

But it happened Cora did not hear 
any more of Fred’s anecdotes just then, 
for the ladies rose from the table, and 
she was soon flitting away to the 
drawing-room, leaning on Nesta’s arm. 

That evening Jessie McArthur and 
Ralph sang duets together. Fie turned 
over her music, selected the songs lie 
liked, and then their voices rang out 
together, blending most harmoniously. 
Scotch, Irish, or English, grave or gay, 
it did not matter, their store seemed 
inexhaustible ; on they went as though 
they could have sung duets until mid¬ 
night. 

The rest of the party listened, or 
talked, or amused themselves, just as 
they chose, for the songs were not so 
much for the entertainment of the 
audience as for that of the performers 
themselves. 

Ncsta had challenged Fred to a game 
of chess, which they seemed to think 
required a .great deal of argument, for 
there w as plenty of sparring over every 
move. 

Cora sat quietly in the shade of the 
lace curtains at the open window, where 
she could by turns have a peep at the 
calm stars as they spangled the cloud¬ 
less sky, and at the various groups of 
people in the large, well-lighted rooms. 

She decided there was no doubt in the 
world but that Miss McArthur and 
Ralph Burges were engaged to be 
married, just as Olive and Captain Fraser 
were. 

“ But 0 I 1 , I would never think of com¬ 
paring Ralph with such a man as the 
Captain ” was her mental decision. 

Nesta was checkmated at last, much 
to Fred’s delight, who clapped his 
hands and made a noisy tumult at his 
.success. 

“ Never mind, I’ll have my revenge 
another evening,” laughed back Ncsta, 
as she made her way over to Cora. 

“ Now that very persevering pair have 
deserted the piano, I want you to play 
something, Mousie.” 

“ Yes, do favour us, Miss Forest; we 
•shall be very pleased to hear you,” 
urged Mrs. Burges. 


Cora went at once to the piano, and 
began Schubert’s Seventh Symphony. 

“ That was one of our ‘stock school 
pieces.’ I recollect playing it on my 
last public evening at Wgstville House,” 
said Olive, with that superior smile of 
hers. 

“ I thought you would remember it, 
and I played the symphony that it 
might recall old days,” said Cora. 

“ What do you call public evenings ?” 
asked Captain Fraser. 

“ Oh, the most melancholy exhibitions 
you can fancy. Once a month all the 
youhg ladies used to put on their best 
dresses and clean collars and cuffs, and 
stick bows of ribbon in their hair, and 
then we were ushered into the drawing¬ 
room, and played pieces, and sang songs 
to one another, and to Mrs. Woodhouse, 
and to Miss Winifred,” explained Olive, 
laughing. 

“No gentlemen admitted, of course ?” 
inquired the Captain, with a smile. 

“Not the shadow of one! That 
would have been against the rules.” 

“ / like the public evenings very much, 
and I don’t consider gentlemen are so 
very necessary to make one enjoy one¬ 
self,” retorted Nesta, indignant at her 
sister’s description. 

“ Of course, you don’t think so, my 
dear. It would be too advanced an 
opinion for girls of your age,” put in 
Fred, briskly. 

“ Play something else, Cora,” asked 
Nesta, disdaining to take any notice of 
Fred’s insinuation. 

Cora had a taste, almost a genius, for 
music. Whatever she attempted she 
played well, and with intense feeling, 
throwing her whole heart into the music 
her fingers evoked. 

“ After having had nine years to learn, 
and all my holidays to practise, the least 
that can be expected is that 1 ought to 
play decently,” she once explained to 
Nesta. 

As Captain Fraser seconded Nesta’s 
request for something else, Cora struck 
off with vigour a brilliant overture by 
Cherubini, then a magical mazurka by 
Chopin that made the Captain uncon¬ 
sciously beat time with his foot, as 
though he fulty appreciated the perfect 
rhythm. 

“ Don’t get up—please, don’t leave 
the piano yet,” pleaded Ralph, who had 
joined the group near the music stool; 
and then the girl paused a moment, and 
began a dreamy nocturne, delicate and 
refined in its expression, and plaintive 
as a wail in some of its passages. Then, 
by almost imperceptible gradations, she 
glided into the air of “ St. Gabriel,” and 
they knew she was playing an evening 
hymn— 

“ Our life is but a fading dawn, 

Its glorious noon, how quickly past; 
Lead us, O Christ, when all is gone, 

Safe home at last,” 

sang Ralph, taking up the air, and then 
they all joined in until the end of the 
hymn. 

“ That is a very fit introduction for our 
evening prayers,” said Mrs. Burges, in 
a quiet earnest tone, the influence of 
which was felt by all, as she rang the 
bell for the servants. 

(To be contimied.\ 



But it 


HOW GIRLS ARE PRE¬ 
SENTED AT COURT. 

ER Majesty generally 
holds four Drawing¬ 
rooms in the course of 
the year; two before 
Easter, two after, and 
seldom later than the 
month of May. As a 
rule, young ladies are 
presented by their 
mothers. Even if they 
are only presented them¬ 
selves for the first lime 
the same day as their 
daughters, it is still en 
' mpV that they should 
' make the presentation, 
necessary—absolutely necessary— 
that the lady who undertakes the duty shall 
be present at the same Drawing-room, though 
she may not even see the young girl, and, 
except in the case of relatives, they rarely go 
together, and do not for a moment think of 
passing the Royal presence together. In 
asking any lady to make a presentation to 
Her Majesty it must be recognised as a great 
kindness and favour, for she is personally 
responsible. Unmarried ladies do not exer¬ 
cise the privilege of making presentations. 
As soon as it is determined at which Drawing¬ 
room the young lady is to make her debut , the 
mode of proceeding is as follows. A card is 
sent in to the Chamberlain’s office, Stable 
Yard, St. James’s, on which is written the 
name of the person to be presented and 
the person presenting, thus: “Miss Smith, 
by her mother, Mrs. Smith,” accompanied 
by a letter from Mrs. Smith, giving 
necessary particulars as to address, &c., and 
saying that it is her intention to be pre¬ 
sent at the Drawing-room of the date fixed. 
This must be done two clear days at least 
before the Drawing-room. The names having 
been submitted for Her Majesty’s approval, 
on application at the same office, two pink 
presentation cards will be given, on which 
must be most legibly written, as before, 
“Miss Smith, by her mother, Mrs. Smith,” 
and these must be taken to the palace. One 
will be given to the page-in-waiting on first 
arriving at the top of the stairs, and the other 
handed to the Lord Chamberlain, who stands 
beside Fler Majesty, when the Royal presence 
is reached, and from this he will read, in a 
loud, clear voice, the names to the Queen. 

The proper Court dress is the next important 
consideration. A young girl, on her presenta¬ 
tion, wears white, and every lady attending the 
Court must have a train, lappets, Court plumes, 
and a really low dress. So strict are the laws 
with regard to this, that people arc appointed 
to prevent ladies passing who fall short in 
any of these requirements. I was myself ac¬ 
companied to a Drawing-room two or three 
years ago by a friend who had had her dress 
from Paris. It proved too high on the 
shoulders for regulation; moreover, she had 
only one small piece of tulle in lieu of lap¬ 
pets, and before entering the presence of Her 
Majesty she was compelled to tear some tulle 
trimmings lrom her dress ar.d pin this on as 
anotlierlappet, and to have li e bodice cutdown 
on the shoulders and turned in. These lappets 
may be either really lace or blonde, with the 
ends hanging at the back, or two pieces of 
tulle, which young ladies find more becoming. 
The width is mostly split in half, one end 
gathered on a thread, and so pinned on. 
White plumes arc essential—three for married, 
two for unmarried women—placed in such a 
manner that they can be distinctly seen in 
front. The train must be at least three yards 
long, and is generally four. It is sometimes 
cut in one with the bodice, sometimes attached 
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by braces to the shoulders, sometimes plaited 
on the shoulders, but young ladies generally 
have it sewn on at the waist. Just now white 
satin and brocade is most used, with tulle 
skirts and a profusion of white flowers. Pearls 
are considered the most appropriate orna¬ 
ments for a debutante . The dress must be 
well made and all the details well carried out. 
Many-buttoned gloves are worn, but when 
presented, before appearing in the Queen’s 
presence, the right hand one must be removed, 
and this is generally simplified by not being put 
on at all. Having a handkerchief, a fan, the 
one glove, and the card to hold, it is far 
better not to carry a bouquet, especially as the 
end of the train, neatly folded, has to be borne 
on the left arm. 

The mode of proceeding at a Drawing¬ 
room is as follows:—The palace doors gene¬ 
rally open at two, the Queen entering the 
Throne-room at three. Of late years Iier 
Majesty’s health has not permitted her to 
remain throughout the reception. Therefore, 
in order to pass before her, it is well to go 
early, especially when presented, as it is only 
in a case of presentation that the Queen’s 
hand is kissed, and this ceremony is not gone 
through if the Princess of Wales or any of the 
Royal Princesses have taken her place. Then 
you merely pass courtesying low, as you would 
if you were only attending a Drawing-room, 
though the presentation thus made is in every 
respect equivalent to actual presentations to 
the Sovereign. But being an event that will 
hardly happen more than twice in a woman’s 
life, it is advisable to do it thoroughly. Once 
presented, you can annually attend one Draw¬ 
ing-room for the future, and will only require 
to be re-presented when you marry, or you 
attain some title. People anxious to arrive early 
leave home mostly at half-past twelve to one, 
being content to wait patiently in the line of 
carriages down the Mall or Buckingham 
Palace-road, and endure the eager inspection 
cf a dense crowd, who, wet or fine, line the 
roadway, peer into the carriages, and often 
laugh and make audible remarks about the 
inmates. There is, however, no lack of 
amusement. The beefeaters, in their quaint 
scarlet Tudor dresses, bedizened with gold, 
their ruffs, and low-crowned hats, encircled with 
red, white, and blue ribbon, march, halberds 
in hand, to Buckingham Palace to take 
up their stations along the corridors and 
staircases. The Gentlemen-at-Arms troop in 
by twos and twos, in scarlet uniform, gold 
helmets, and white, waving plumes. They 
are also on duty within the palace. You see 
them in each room guarding the barriers, and 
preventing the entrance of more people than 
will comfortably fill them. 

In the room adj ining the Throne-room, 
they stand in a line ready to act as a 
veritable body-guard to the Royal Family if 
required, and another line divides off the 
lower end of the picture gallery, forming a 
sort of corridor to the Throne-room. There is 
no better place for seeing the dresses. I 
always make a rule of getting close behind 
these Gentlemen-at-Arms, as soon as I have 

E assed the Royal presence, and so, peering 
etween their shoulders, see the rest of the 
company pass in single file, their trains flow¬ 
ing behind them. One or more of the House¬ 
hold Troops, are on duty in the Court-yard, 
and act as escort to the Royal personages 
who attend the Drawing-room, and it is a 
very pretty sight to see the bandmen in their 
gold coats march through St. James’s Park, to 
take up their position and play throughout 
the reception. I have never myself heard 
them in the palace, but in some of the rooms 
you can, and when “ God Save the Queen” is 
played, you know that HerMajesty has entered 
the" Presence Chimber. The equipages of 
ambassadors, ministers, and other distinguished 
people also ilit to and fro, but they do not 


fall into the line, having the privilege of the 
entree which entitles them to enter the 
palace by a special entrance, to occupy the 
first Drawing-room, next to the Throne-room, 
and to pass before the Queen first. 

At last, after a long waiting, the line of 
carriages begins to move slowly, and in time 
you pass through the fine gateway into the 
inner quadrangle, and alight at the steps of 
the grand entrance. I-Iere you will see some 
few scarlet-coated servants and officials, and 
much crimson carpeting. You cross the 
really magnificent hall, paved with variegated 
marble, the ceiling supported by white marble 
columns, with Corinthian capitals of mosaic 
and gold, and up a few steps reach a dining¬ 
room, where cloaks and wraps are left. 
Leaving this, you ascend the staircase, enter 
the picture gallery, leave one of the two cards 
with which you are provided with the page¬ 
in-waiting, who stands by a raised crimson- 
covered desk, and then hurry, on through the 
concert-room into the furthest of the suite of 
drawing-rooms not yet filled. There is the 
Blue Drawing-room, hung with blue silk 
panelled in gold, with Winterhalter’s por¬ 
traits of the Queen and the Prince Consort ; 
the Dark Blue Drawing-room and the Red 
and Yellow Drawing-rooms ; they all com¬ 
mand a view of the beautiful gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, where the fountains are 
generally set playing. They are filled with 
rows of chairs, and as soon as these are occu- 

E ied the Gentlemen-at-Arms cross their 
alberds, and no more are admitted, and 
so on till all the rooms are filled. People 
sit chatting to their friends, and thus while the 
time away. There are only a few gentlemen 
present, and they must be in attendance on 
ladies, and do not generally pass the Royal 
presence, but are nevertheless occasionally 
presented with their wives. 


hand ready to receive it. As soon as he 
mentions the word “presentation” the Queen 
will put out her right hand, then courtesy 
very low, place your own right hand beneath 
it, and bend and kiss it. When you rise 
courtesy low to each member of the Royal 
Family, and walk along this semi-circular 
alley sideways, being careful on no account to 
turn your back; but by the time you have 
well passed the Royalties, you will find your 
train being placed on you arm, and, the crowd 
intervening, you leave the room by the centre 
doorway without any necessity for further 
backing. You make your way at once to 
the picture gallery, which is now thronged. 
You can look at the pictures which are worth 
seeing, including gems of Greuze, Wilkie, 
Maas, and others. But the beautiful people 
and beautiful dresses will distract your atten¬ 
tion. By-and-bye you will proceed to the 
great entrance hall, and, having obtained your 
cloaks, wait there until your carriage is called, 
a tedious process, for if it happens to come 
up before you are ready, it goes to the very 
end of the rank. 

I should advise all young girls about to be. 
presented to rehearse the actual ceremony 
well beforehand, for I notice at many drawing¬ 
rooms how very badly it is done. It is 
necessary to remember that courtesies made to 
Royalty must be very low. Avoid, above all 
things, 4 ‘ fluster,” and do not be alarmed at 
the idea of having to walk backwards with 
your train on the ground. You really hardly 
have to do this at all, it is a crab-like sideway 
movement you have to execute. The im¬ 
portant points to bear in mind are—to have 
your hand ungloved, to place it beneath the 
Queen’s, and to make separate and distinct 
courtesies to every Royal person in the circle. 

Ardern Holt. 


After a time there is a rustle and a rush. 
The “ Entree” has passed the Queen, and the 
rest of the world are about to do so in turn; 
the stream moves through the suite of rooms 
in single file, until they reach the end of the 
picture gallery, lined with the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms. Here the 
Queen’s pages remove the train 
from the right arm, spread it 
on the ground, and thus you 
walk across the gallery to the 
Throne-room. The door on 
the left-hand side is glass, and 
scarcely any one passes it with¬ 
out looking how her trains 
set. When you enter the 
Presence Chamber you find a 
narrow half-circular alley left, 
down which you are to pro¬ 
ceed. Quite in the background 
is the Throne and its canopy. 

In front of it are the ladies and 
gentlemen in attendance on 
the Queen and other Royal 
personages, and in front of 
them the Royal Family. Near 
the doorway next the Queen 
is the Lord Chamberlain, then 
Her Majesty, the Princess of 
Wales, and the other Prin¬ 
cesses, and then the Princes. 

The general circle fills the rest 
of the room. Just in front 
of you will be the end of the 
train of the lady passing next 
before you. In case of mother 
and daughter the mother would 
go first. You have no longer 
to think about your own train ; 
your glove, fan, and handker¬ 
chief hold in your left hand, 
your card in your right. As 
you pass through the door¬ 
way give this to the Lord 
Chamberlain. You will find his 


FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE. 

Perhaps there is scarcely anything that gives 
a sweeter touch of finish to "home than the 



PALM IN JAPANESE POT. 
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Many people are discouraged in having 
pot flowers in their rooms, having tried 
and seen them soon fade and wither. 
Certainly, to be successful, two or three 
matters should be carefully attended to. 

1. Do not be too ambitious. Keep only 
as many as you have time to attend to 
well; when you have been successful you 
can easily add to your list. 

2. Do not be beguiled into trying every 
new thing of which you hear. The cheap 
old favourites will generally answer the 
best. 

3. When you buy a plant, go to a 
good nurseryman and get well-established 
plants. The showy ones that are taken 
about the streets of London, and which 
look most tempting, have generally been 
highly forced, and the change of tem¬ 
perature from a hot-house to your room 
will soon make them flag. 

4. Attend carefully to their health in 
the matter of watering, washing, and fresh 
air. 

A few plain practical directions may 
be useful. Most pla.#ts are killed by kind¬ 
ness in over-watering. It is a difficult 
matter to lay down rules as to the frequency 
of watering, as mueli depends on the tem¬ 
perature of the room in which the plant 
is placed, but some simple hints should 
be remembered. 

1. Watering. —Never water a plant 
that is already wet. When you water, 
water thoroughly. Use rain water if 
possible, if not tepid water. Ascertain 
the state of the soil by feeling with your 
linger. Tap the pot with your knuckles. 
If it has a dull sound the soil is moist; if 
a sharp ring, it is dry. Remember that 
plants want much more water in sun mer 
than in winter, and when in full flow* r it 
js wonderful how much they will tike. 
Never let water stand in the saucer of your 
plants except in aquatic plants, such as 
sperma, See. 

2. Washing. —All plants whose leaves 
will bear it, such as palms and dracenaes, 
Sec., should be washed frequently with 
soap and water on both the upper and 


presence of flowers. Go where we may 
it is the same. In the dull back parlour, 
or sunny morning-room, or humble cot¬ 
tage, the bright geraniums or hanging 
basket or mug of fresh primroses give 
an air of cheerfulness and comfort, and 
are a pleasant spot for the eye to rest upon. 
We miss something when they are not there. 

If for this reason only, it is good to 
cultivate a taste for arranging flowers. To 
some the power comes naturally, and in 
all it may be stimulated and improved. 

Then to any who are artistically in¬ 
clined there is another attraction as the 
means of advancement and practice 
in the arrangement and combination of 
colour. There is nothing more helpful— 
it will often suggest a new idea, which 
may be carried out on the easel, and more¬ 
over fixes on the mind and memory the 
many beauties of form and growth which 
might otherwise pass unnoticed. 

These papers are specially intended for 
those who have no great supplies at com¬ 
mand, who seek their flowers and leaves in 
the woods and lanes, or in the old- 
fashioned garden. 

For those too who live in London and 
our other large cities, and to whom a con¬ 
stant supply of flowers seems almost an 
impossibility. 

In the latter case there must be no 
doubt a love for flowers and a readiness 
to bestow much care and patience, but it 
can be done where there is the will. 


HANGING BASKET. — PTER IS— 
MAIDEN Hair — CHINA ROSES 
AND PASSION FLOWERS. 


There are two principal ways of 
using flowers in the house. 

1. Growing flowers in pots, stands, 
or hanging baskets. 

2. Cut flowers in the room or for 
table decoration. 

The first of these will receive our 
attention now. 

There are some times of the year, 
and some days, perhaps days of con¬ 
tinued wet weather, when it is almost 
impossible to keep a good supply of 
cut flowers. It is then that we fall 
back with the greatest delight on 
pot flowers; but indeed all the year 
round there is some window or 
corner that will look brighter for 
them. 

It would-exceed the limits of these 
articles to give directions for raising 
pot flowers by seed or from cuttings, 
which many people are very success¬ 
ful in doing when they have no 
green-house or hot-bed to run to. 
But every one is in the way of get¬ 
ting flowers in pots at a reasonable 
price, either from a nurseryman 
or Covent Garden, or some such 
place, and the important matter is 
when you have got them to know 
how tc keep them alive. 


HANGING BASKET.—"WILD FLOWERS 
—CONVOLVULUS — CRANEBILL — 
BLECHNUM — POLYPODY—SELAG- 
HELLA. 


V. 
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under sides, and then thoroughly syringed 
or wiped with a wet sponge. Geraniums, 
myrtles, roses, and azaleas will repay by 
their glossy appearance for a good .spong¬ 
ing. For delicate leaves use a very soft 
sponge or large paint brush, but if very 
tender you can only shake a little water over 
them, or put them out in a gentle rain. 
Always avoid touching the flowers, as the 
water is sure to injure them. 

3. Fresh Air. —Give your plants plenty 
of fresh air, even in the depth of winter you 
should do this, so arranging that the cold air 
does not strike the plants direct. Some who 
have been very successful witli plants in their 
rooms always move them out into the hall or 
passage before retiring to' rest, and it is 
wonderful how fresh and bright they will be 
in the morning. In very cold weather if your 
plants are close to the window move them 
into the room at night—the coldest place is 
about a foot from the window. 

Five minutes every morning and half-an- 
liour every week for washing will give quite 
enough time to keep up a good supply of 
plants in health for two or three rooms. 

Every dead leaf and fading flower should at 
once be removed; it keeps the plants much 
longer in bloom. In the case of geraniums, 
&c., drop some gum water down the centre 
of the flowers ; they will not fall off so 
quicldy. 

Be careful to turn your plants every day 
that they may have the full benefit of light 
and sun, and that they may grow a good 
shape. 

If you want a support for your plants do 
not use a gardener's stick, but take an old 
tough stem of hazel or fuchsia ; it will look 
much neater. 

Your necessary implements, which it is as 
well to keep together, and close at hand, 
are a small watering pot, with a fine hose, a 
sharp pair of scissors for cutting off dead 
flowers, a large sponge to dab up the surplus 
water, a small soft sponge for washing, a 
duster, a tiny dustpan and brush, and 
a little sixpenny squirt, or a more ex¬ 
pensive syringe. Now as to the plants you 
are to grow. The first place may be well 
accorded to palms, which are always an artistic 
and elegant ornament for the centre of the 
dinner-table or drawing-room, and they will 
bear a wonderful amount of hard usage. 
They look well in a square blue an$ white 
Japanese pot, as in illustration, or in one made 
of four tiles mounted in deal japanned black. 
These may be either of a plain artistic shade 
or conventional design; a common carpenter 
will soon put them together, and for a choice 
of tiles you have everything you can desire at a 
good shop. With young palms you may greatly 
increase the graceful appearance of the plant, 
by gently splitting up the separate segments 
of the leaves which are joined together; when 
older it will naturally develop itself in this 
way. 

The drachmas arc capital plants for rooms. 
They will struggle through difficulties that no 
others will. Some arc very rich in colour. 
Constant washing is indispensable for them. 

Several kinds of ferns do well indoors— 
maidenhair, Adiantum formosum and cune- 
atum even in a north window, Pteris serrulata 
and Pteris alba, and all the ordinary kinds 

j of hardy ferns. 

' It must be remembered that green foliageis 
as indispensable as colour in decoration, espe¬ 
cially in summer, when it is most restful and 
pleasant to the eye. 

The common wild hardy ferns will grow 
almost anywhere, even in a dark corner, being 
willing to send up their pretty green fronds, 
and it is a great recommendation to most 
people that they can be bought cheaply in 
London, or brought home from a country 
expedition, and require the smallest amount of 


attention to keep them in good health. Adian¬ 
tum nigrum, Trichomanes, Blechnum, Poly¬ 
pody, Felix mas and femina and Lastraea dila- 
tata do remarkably well. They do not mind 
droughts, but want plenty of water in the 
growing season. 

For rich flowering plants the primulas, the 
Persian cyclamen, the yellow cytisus, Deut- 
zias, spiraeas, azaleas, calceolarias, fuschias, 
geraniums, pelargoniums are all good and 
easy plants to grow. The two first may often 
be kept in good condition and lull flower for 
two or three months in a country house, where 
there is no gas. 

If you want a bright little bit of green in 
early spring you can sow canary-seed in pots, 
a thick clump of which, mixed with other 
flowers, has a pretty effect. The wild wood 
sorrel, too, is very fresh and pretty, and will 
flower and last for weeks in a pan or soup- 
plate. 

Perhaps the best things to cultivate for a 
room are bulbs. Get them in September as 
soon as you can. If you want them to come 
on early, plant them in moist soil, a third part 
sand, and do not let them get dry. Put them 
in a cellar, or some dark cool place, for three 
or four weeks to root; when they have rooted 
about an inch, gradually bring them into full 
light. These rules apply to most bulbs. It 
is a good plan to start bulbs in boxes, and 
when grown a little, to choose the most 
forward plants to fill bowls or glasses, so that 
they may bloom together ; they will bear this. 
If they will not grow upright, cover them for 
a day or two with a little cone of paper with 
a hole at the top. Single flowers are nearly 
always the best. Hyacinths, fanthol tulips, 
crocuses, tribelia uniflora, snowdrops, and the 
lovely little blue scilla, which is never tired of 
flowering, may all be grown in this way. Old 
china bowls, with a zinc lining in which to 
place the bulbs, are beautiful things to grow 
them in; but any sort of glass or vase will 
do, and moss and sand is quite sufficient for 
soil when they have once made a start. 
Another pleasant bright bit of colour for the 
room may be got by taking up from the 
garden a bunch of forget-me-not just before 
it comes into flower. 

If you gradually get a large number of 
plants, and have room for it, a flower-stand 
on legs with castors is very desirable, either 
of wood or wicker work, lined with zinc, to 
prevent mess. It should be from 3 to 4 
feet long, 16 to 18 inches broad, and 6 or 7 
inches high. In it you should put a good 
layer of sand in which to sink or raise your 
pots, filling up to the top with moss. This 
plan will save much trouble. 

But besides pot flowers, hanging baskets 
are sometimes very charming, made of wire or 
open basket work ; even a common punnet 
will do. It should be lined with keeping moss 
tacked on to canvas. For the flowers, have a 
zinc tray to fit, filled with sand and moss; the 
club moss (selagmella), planted in little bits, 
will soon grow and make a green cover, or 
the common ivy of our lanes is perhaps even 
better—it often assumes very graceful forms. 
The ivy should be selected that grows amongst 
moss and fallen leaves, and has little white 
rootlets; several roots should be tied together 
in sphagnium moss. Some ferns root down¬ 
wards, making graceful outlines ; all the ferns 
mentioned before may be recommended for 
growing in baskets. For flowers the yellow 
creeping Jenny, and the common bindweed 
and herb Robert are very good. Also 
the ivy-leaved pelargoniums, heliotrope, 
lobelia, blue Passion flower, Barclayana, 
and petunias. If you can get a crimson 
China rose to grow, it makes a lovely 
centre, and tropseoleums, if the flowers are 
pinched off in the summer, will flow r er well 
through the winter. 

Now for a word on the effective arrange¬ 


ment of your plants. Bad arrangement of 
colour will spoil everything. Study the place 
wiiere you put your pot flowers, the adjacent 
colour in cloth or curtain. Either try to get a 
contrast or a colour that will blend well with 
its surroundings. Shades of one colour are 
generally pleasing; a decided contrast is 
effective. 

All yellows and reds give a feeling of 
warmth and brightness; blues, of coolness. 
Amongst the former you will find your good 
candlelight colours, when you are grouping 
your bulbs you will generally find two colours 
enough — snowdrops and the little blue 
scilla, dark and light violet crocuses, scarlet 
or pink fanthols, and white crocuses; any 
of the lovely shades of hyacinths, with 
crocuses, or the tritelia, if forward enough, 
See., &c. You will think of endless combi¬ 
nations. 

In your baskets, though there may be a little 
more variety, keep this point in mind—do not 
overcrow'd them, and let one colour help 
the other. But of this choice in arrangement 
we shall have more to say in our next paper on 
Cut Flowers in the Room and Table Decora¬ 
tion. 


MORE THAN CORONETS. 

By Mrs. G. LINNJEUS BANKS, 

Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 


CHAPTER NXIII. 

A FIRRY ORDINAL. 

Three years have run their rapid, 
course. Willie Forsyth has been estab¬ 
lished as a surgeon at Camden Town 
for upwards of twelve months, is rising 
into repute, and only lacks a wife to* 
make success certain. He considers he 
! has waited quite long enough, and is 
| growing somewhat impatient. When 
he entered on the house and practice 
his father had purchased for him he had 
anticipated that Hesba would enter it 
also, and that their home would. 1 become 
the home of Grandma Stapleton. 

Much to his surprise there was a- 
double opposition raised. Though all 
j others had given up Brian as lost, 
they had not. The old lady declined 
to break up her home in North-crescent 
lest her grandson should be un¬ 
able to trace them when he returned. 
And Hesba, whose affection for her 
brother had nowise weakened in long 
absence, could only say to her eager 
lover, “Do not urge me beyond my 
strength. You know I love you dearly,, 
but if I v’ere to fail in my duty to Brian 
or to the good grandma to whom I owe 
so much, there would be small hope for 
my wifely duties hereafter. And to be 
a helpmeet for you 1 -must finish my 
course and take my degree.” 

So he had waited with what grace he 
could until she had completed her train- 
I ing at Gray’s Inn-road Free Hospital, 
and with Miss Agnew for companion, 
who found subjects for her canvas in the 
mountain scenery and peasantry of pic¬ 
turesque Wicklow, and gone to Dublin, 
passed with eclat her examination at 
the King and Queen’s College of Phy¬ 
sicians, Ireland, returning thence a duly 
qualified licentiate. 

And now r , having talked over the 
matrimonial matter privately with Mrs. 
Stapleton, Mr. Willie Forsyth , who has- 
reached the limit of his patience, bids 
Hesba one fine autumnal evening go* 
with him for a stroll. 
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She might have a prescience what is 
coming, she has so warm a flush on her 
cheek, and kisses grandma so impres¬ 
sively on going forth. Yet she does not 
leave Mrs. Stapleton alone; both Miss 
Agnew and Cecilia are there, having had 
their home under that roof ever since 
the Dublin expedition rendered a com¬ 
panion necessary for the old lady as well 
as for the young one. 

The handsome, finely assimilated pair 
turn mechanically into Tottenham-court- 
road, on their customary way to Regent’s 
Park, singularly silent amid its bustle 
and din. They walk on briskly as is 
their wont, but dumb, until the glitter of 
a jeweller’s shop apparently breaks the 
spell. 

“I wish to make you a present to 
commemorate your success, dear love,” 
said he, looking down into her eyes. 
“ What shall it be, a locket or a ring ?” 

A golden locket with a star of pearls 
is selected. There is a whisper that she 
is the star of his life, and then a sug¬ 
gestion that she should have a ring to 
match the locket. 

To Hesba’s amazement wedding-rings 
are set before her. For a moment re¬ 
bellious blood mounts to her face ; she 
thinks he has taken an unfair advantage, 
but she remembers how long he has 
waited her pleasure, and with as much 
composure as she can command she 
holds out her finger to be fitted. 

She takes him to task when they are 
clear of the shop, but with that golden 
charm in his breast-pocket he bears it 
blithely, answering only with smiles and 
the monosyllabic question, “ When ? ” 

As they pass into the park at the 
south-eastern entrance, Willie points to 
the pale crescent of the young moon in 
the clear sky overhead, and says it is 
a fair augury. He has just won from 
her a promise to be his before October 
has run out, and they are on the thresh¬ 
old of the month. The trees have not 
as yet shed their foliage, though 
the brown and russet leaves begin to 
rustle as if they were ready to fly at the 
bidding of the breeze. And now and 
then a solitary leaf does drop on hat or 
bonnet as they linger in the friendly 
shadow, layingplans for their fair future, 
with hands clasped closely as they hope 
to clasp their lives, two beings supremely 
happy in each other’s love, yet man 
and woman enough to know something 
of the world’s battle-field, and that they 
must fight the good fight together if 
they would win in the end. 

Alas! there had been a fierce battle 
waging not far away in an untrained 
human breast at war with itself and the 
world, and fought to an ignoble issue. 

A stifled scream and a splash in the 
ornamental water close at hand put 
lovers’ dreams to flight. 

Willie’s overcoat is off and flung to 
Hesba as he runs, led by that cry of 
desperation to where the circling eddies 
tell their doleful tale. And now a call 
for “Help!” goes out from Hesba’s 
whitened lips. She sees her lover strug¬ 
gling in the water with a creature 
who refuses to be saved, and clasps her 
hands in agony for both. 

But he is so cool and skilful, the 
would-be suicide so small and slight, he 


has the mite of a woman on the bank 
ere long; and when a park-keeper 
rushes up with a couple of boys at his 
heels, Hesba and Willie, kneeling on 
the wet grass, have almost succeeded in 
restoring animation. 

They have recognised the miserable 
object of their solicitude. Dinah Smart 
knows nothing- of them. Her big black 
eyes unclose with a stony, thankless 
stare. A boy’s suggestion of “ Perlice” 
smites her oozing ears, and Hesba’s 
tender sweet - voiced “ Dinah ” only 
sounds an alarm. 

Dinah’s old horror of the police is 
strong upon her. From the day of her 
summary dismissal by Lady Dynevor she 
has drifted from service to service, de¬ 
scending- a step in the social scale at 
every change, until grim, griping, 
hungry, homeless, hopeless, poverty 
holds her in its clutches, and the police 
scowl at her, but she has kept herself 
out of their clutches—and now ? 

Who but the police would care whether 
she drowned or died in the gutter ? So 
she sits doggedly silent, huddled up in a 
rug in a corner of the cab, which she 
imagines is hurrying her to a police- 
station, brooding over her own wrongs, 
and wondering what the fine gentleman 
and lady who are going to give her in 
charge would have done in her case ? 

Not until she is lifted from the cab, 
carried up a private staircase, deposited 
in an easy chair in a room filled with 
light and warmth, and familiar objects, 
sees old Mrs. Stapleton’s kindly face 
bent over her, and feels a tear fall on her 
thin, little, brown hand, does she realise 
that she is with friends, and not with 
the police. 

Hesba’s chief concern now is her be¬ 
trothed, for Willie Forsyth is no more 
proof against a soaking than Dinah 
Smart. He will not remain there. “ One 
patient in a house is sufficient,” he says, 
as he snatches a hurried kiss, whispers 
something of “ a dear wife,” and is off 
in the waiting cab. 

Dinah’s wet garments yet cling to her, 
but there is a struggle before she will 
submit to be stripped and placed among 
warm blankets in a comfortable bed. 
“ What do I care for my life ? Have 1 
not tried to end it?” is her sullen 
refusal. But Hesba’s promptness and 
decision overpower resistance, and she 
is cared for against her will, her chief 
anxiety being to hide and retain a small 
bag suspended from her neck. 

That she has something there she is 
desirous to conceal Hesba sees, but no 
one tries to probe a secret she may have, 
and Dinah is silent, sullenly silent, about 
herself, watchful and suspicious of the 
very kindness which feeds and clothes 
and nurses her to health. She expresses 
no surprise when James Forsyth comes 
in and reads her a lecture in his ver¬ 
nacular on the sin of suicide, and though 
she misses Brian and Mercy she asks 
no questions. She hears so much of 
the former that she knows he has been 
long at sea, and that his friends are 
watching wearily for sign or token of 
his existence. Of the latter she hears 
nothing, and is afraid to ask. 

She hears them frequently speak of a 


certain “ Blanche,” and once Miss 
Agnew mentions a picture by a Miss 
Rutherford in her presence, and the 
name strikes her ear, but she sees no 
connection between the two or with 
anyone she has known. 

Reason good, that clever diplomatist, 
Lady Dynevor, had got rid of Dinah 
Smart and her damaging secret before 
Sir John Rutherford came in flushed 
with excitement to announce the glad 
discover)' of his long-lost daughter and 
heiress, the abrupt dismissal of her maid 
for insolence answering the double pur¬ 
pose of accounting for the perturbation 
of chagrin at the threatened deposition 
of herself, her son, and daughters. 

Yet my lady was quite prepared to go 
into languid ecstacies of surprise and de¬ 
light, and to congratulate her brother 
alike on his daughter’s loveliness and on 
having a sister at hand willing to immure 
herself and her daughters at Rutherford 
Chase until Mercy Stapleton’s inevitable 
want of culture should be remedied, and 
Blanche Rutherford rendered present¬ 
able to “society” under her aristocratic 
chaperonage. 

Somewhat she. had hinted of wean¬ 
ing Blanche from the well-meaning but. 
inferior people among whom she had 
fallen, but a cloud gathered on the gene¬ 
rous face of Sir John, and warned her to 
steer clear of dangerous shoals. 

Little likelihood was there of weaning 
Blanche from the Stapletons, although 
she was transported to Rutherford Chase. 
She had longed to be acknowledged by 
somebody; but, being claimed, life-long 
affection was at strife with filial instinct, 
and the inevitable parting was an agony. 
The Tudor mansion, with its sylvan 
chase and sheltering hills, fed her 
artistic fancy, and had Brian, Hesba, 
and Grandma Stapleton been there she 
had been well content; but not all the 
love, all the gifts her late-found father 
lavished on her, not all the honeyed 
sweetness of her manoeuvring aunt, the 
patronising cousinship of Clara and 
Ernesta, or the lisping admiration of 
Ernest, Lord Dynevor, could com¬ 
pensate for their absence. 

The latter, a pale-faced, light-haired, 
languid insipidity, whose chief charac¬ 
teristics were a silken moustache and a 
rimless eyeglass, voted Dynevor Manor 
“ insuffawably dull,” and Rutherford 
Chase “ineffawably jolly,” and some¬ 
how contrived to spend most of his time 
there. A hint from his lady-mother 
that unless a marriage united the con¬ 
tiguous estates the larger one would be 
likely to pass from the family, had 
brought him thither—the unspoiled 
lo\<diness of his charming cousin held 
him there. 

She is the very light of her father’s 
eyes, and, when unspoiled by his indul¬ 
gence, or by the artificial training of 
Lady Dynevor, Miss Rutherford is duly 
presented at Court, in the triple bloom 
of beauty, wealth, and romance, might 
become the light of many eyes were not 
Lord Ernest Dynevor ever in close atten¬ 
dance. Inference assigns her to him in 
closer bonds than cousinship, and every¬ 
one seems satisfied, unless perhaps out¬ 
side admirers—and herself. 

(To be concluded .) 
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A HYMN FOR THE GIRLS. 

Music by tk* Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Fart., D. Mus„ 
Brisk. Examiner in Music to the University of Oxford. 
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We praise Thee, Lord, for coming 
Into our world of sin, 

To help its ruined children 
And their salvation win ; 

In form, the Man of Sorrows, 

In name, the Sinner’s Friend, 

God taking human likeness, 

With love that knew no end. 

We praise Thee, Lord, for living 
A life of want and care 
In this sad world of sorrow, 

Its pain and grief to share. 

Thy hands were laid, on sinners 
Men thought too vile to touch. 
They crowded round their Saviour, 
Forgiven and loving much. 


We praise Thee, Lord, for dying, 
That death might pass us by; 
Thy precious life-blood giving, 

To God to bring us nigh. 

Alas, that cross on Calvary! 

That forehead crowned with thorn! 
That bleeding, dying Saviour! 

That face so wan and worn ! 

We praise Thee, Lord, for lying 
In Joseph’s garden cave,— 

On the first Easter rising 
The conqueror of the grave. 

We praise Thee for ascending 
To heaven to plead for men ; 

We praise Thee for Thy promise 
To come to earth again. 
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TENTING IT ON THE BEACH. 

<* Rosie! Jessie! "Willie! Where are you 
all ? ” exclaimed a tall, fine boy, bursting 
through a gap in the garden hedge into a field 
beyond, where two girls stood under a guava 
tree catching the green fruit as their brother 
•dropped it from the branches above. 

“ Oh, jollification! jollification ! ” continued 
he, rapidly climbing the same tree, and, sitting 
overhead, chewing the unripe guavas as he 
spoke. 

“Where do you think we are going this 
summer ? ” 

“For an ox-wagon trip up country, I’ll be 
bound,” answered Willie. 

And h t was right, for on the Monday 
following they were to start in a large wagon, 
•containing the tents and such furniture and 
utensils as were indispensable. Papa and the 
boys would ride, and they were to have a 
regular South African summer excursion. 

The goods were duly packed, mamma and 
the girls seated in places which owed their 
•charm to their exceeding discomfort, at least 
as far as the children were concerned, and 
after many a vain jerk and jolt, the wheels 
were at last unearthed from the deep sand of 
Durham, and the party fairly started. 

The riders cantered on in front and were 
soon lost sight of by the wagon travellers, for 
they were to inspect the ground and choose a 
first-rate spot lor the erection of the two 
tents. 

The oxen, however, were found to be but 
indifferent beasts. The vehicle stuck fast in 
various deep holes ; there was a great deal ot 
getting out and walking; the Kaffirs cried 
“ Jak ho ! ” until they were hoarse, but it did 
not make the oxen plod along any faster. 
What with one hindrance and another, instead 
■of arriving at three in the afternoon, as was 
expected, it was nearly dark before the wagon 
was drawn up on the beach. The tents had 
to be pitched first of all, owing to the rapidity 
with which night falls in sub-tropical coun¬ 
tries ; consequently all hopes of a meal had to 
be postponed till everything was fished out ot 
the wagon. 

The riders having only eaten biscuits during 
the day, felt unusually hungry, and there was 
some fun in the hot haste with which they 
attacked the provision baskets and assisted in 
procuring a spread at last. No amount of 
hunting, however, could produce a teapot, and 
Jessie declared it must have been forgotten ; 
so the tea was made in the kettle. As the 
boxes couldn’t be unpacked that night, they 
all sat in a circle on the sand, which served 
both as carpet and table cloth, with a strew of 
eatables in the centre. 

Sardines, ham, bread, butter, jam, and eggs 
were attacked with equal voracity by the' 
children, whilst Mr. and Mrs. Ellison, 
appeasing their appetites in a rather less 
vigorous manner, looked on at them and 
smiled. 

Rosie had nestled quite close up to her 
mother during the meal, and now lay asleep, 
her head resting on Mrs Ellison’s arm. There 
was a greater likeness between the delicate, 
yet handsome woman and the pretty fragile 
child than between any other two members of 
the family ; perhaps also a greater sympathy. 
Jessie was quite happy if allowed to take the 
lead in domestic matters, and found her princi¬ 
pal joy in lifting all care and worry from her 
mother’s shoulders, who had long since given 
up the rule of the troublesome kitchen boys to 
her energetic, practical daughter, albeit she 
was only fifteen. 

Hal possessed the spirit of adventure joined 
to sterling common sense, which had made a 
successful colonist of his father; and Willie 
invariably followed in his track. Even now 
Master Hal was oveihauling the bedding, and 
caiting off mattrocses, pillows, and blankets to 


their respective bedsteads in the tents, assisted, 
of course, by Willie. 

“ I say, Jess, where are the sheets ?” he 
shouted at the top of his voice from the further 
tent. 

“ In the big box on the wagon,” answered 
she, still busy putting away the tea things. 

This caused an exodus of the male portion 
of the small community to get the box, uncord 
it, and extract the sheets. The flap of the tent 
was hooked up, for the wind had fallen, and 
the moon, which had now risen, shone on the 
picturesque group of the sleeping child, the 
weary mother, and the busy maiden, who was 
arranging a pantry of her own construction in 
a corner of the tent. The lamp had been 
carried to the wagon, and outside, round the 
glimmering embers of the fire, lay the stalwart 
forms of the three Kaffirs, wrapt in their 
blankets and fast asleep. 

Mrs. Ellison had been already slumbering for 
some moments, when Jessie, turning back into 
the body of the tent, beheld the figure of her 
younger brother, standing in the entrance, his 
face transfixed with horror, his whole body 
quaking and trembling. She looked whither 
he looked, and, twined round the arm of her 
now sleeping mother, its head resting on her 
fair young sister’s cheek, she saw a large green 
Mamba, the hooded snake, the cobra di 


capella of South Africa, whose bite is certain 
death. 

In that moment the girl felt a calm, more 
terrible than the most convulsed emotion, 
petrify her frame. In the position in which 
mother and daughter lay it would have been 
impossible for the quickest and most heroic 
hand to have seized the head of the reptile 
without danger to Rosie, if to no other. It 
takes minutes to relate, but in one swift second 
the chances of escape by physical means were 
weighed in the balance and rejected by Jessie. 
Suddenly a very beautiful melody floated 
through her brain ; it was the sweet mono¬ 
tonous song of an Indian snake charmer that 
she had heard sung many years before. Having 
a singularly correct ear for music, her resolve 
was taken. One imploring glance she cast at 
Willie, signing outwards, for the danger of 
sudden interruption from either Charlie or her 
father increased with every fleeting second. 
Then she began to sing in low, measured, 
fascinating tones, as if agitation were a stranger 
to her breast. The Hindoostanee of the Indian, 
of course, she could not remember, so, with a 
quick instinct of musical feeling, she sang some 
words of the same melodious rhythm, which 
the surf-beaten shore brought to her memory. 

The reptile raised its head, then slowly and 
softly, its movements keeping time to the 



“ONE IMPLORING GLANCE SHE CAST AT WILLIE.” 
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musical beat of her voice, untwined itself from 
the mother’s arm, and glided towards her. 
Just as slowly and softly, her footsteps stirring 
the sand with the rise and fall of the melody, 
Jessie retreated towards the entrance, never 
taking her eyes off the snake, and the distance 
between them not materially diminishing. 

Thus she backed out of the tent, and to- 
wards the surf, knowing well that she dared 
not cease her song until the waves should have 
rendered the creature harmless. Deeper and 
deeper she felt the water rising round her, 
even above her knees, before the last line was 
sung and the snake had reached the element. 
Shivering at the touch of the cold, curling 
foam, it yet advanced, when suddenly a 
breaker, stronger than the rest, swept past 
Jessie, almost throwing her off her balance, 
and engulfed the serpent, pitching it the next 
moment high and dry on the beach. 

But Willie had recovered his presence of 
mind, and already raised a large fragment of 
rock, which he cast down upon the creature’s 
head before it had recovered from the stunning 
effects of its fall. In another second his arms 
were round his already sinking sister, whom he 
bore to the tent, where she lay trembling from 
head to foot, unable either to move spon¬ 
taneously or to speak. The strain had been 
too much for the heroic girl, and now it was 
removed she lost for a time all consciousness 
in convulsive agitation. At that moment, 
just as Mrs. Ellison was awaking, and Willie 
was looking for assistance, Hal’s voice rang 
through the air— 

“ I say, Jess, what fine singing you’ve been 
giving us ! If I hadn’t been so busy with 

papa rigging up our tent, I should have- 

.He never finished the sentence, for his eyes 
fell on his sister, as also did her mother’s, and 
in a minute everybody was applying restora¬ 
tives to the girl, whilst Willie recounted the 
strange incident. Owing to her thoroughly 
sound constitution and natural strength of 
nerve, it did not take Jessie long to recover. 
There was an eloquence in her mother’s kiss 
that night, which was her fairest reward. 

This incident had such a disastrous effect 
upon the nerves of the whole family that 
everyone found it impossible to sleep, and 
when, after a three days’ sojourn on the beach, 
Mr. Ellison proposed their return home, even 
Hal did not dissent. 

“ I’m so tired out with watching, that if an 
adventure came, I’m sure I shouldn’t have the 
courage to face it,” said he, yawning. 

To Jessie the return was an unmitigated 
relief; for being one of those natures given to 
suffering in silence rather than display their 
feelings either for the benefit or annoyance of 
others, she was glad to rest from the untold 
agony of nervousness endured through the 
three nights in which they were “Tenting it 
on the Beach.” 

Constance Beverley. 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS AND 
HOW TO KEEP THEM. 

We all wish to gain friends, and we are never 
too young to begin. Indeed, our earliest 
friendships are often the best, and afford by a 
long way the most enjoyment. 1 do not think 
Leigh Hunt recorded an experience any dif¬ 
ferent from that of the rest of us who are 
grown up when he said, “ If ever I tasted a 
disembodied transport on earth, it was in 
those friendships I entertained at school.” 

Generally speaking, friends may be divided 
into two great classes—real friends, with whom 
to be intimate is one of the greatest pleasures 
of life ; and make-believe ones, whose profes¬ 
sions of attachment are not worth a straw, 
and who may often be won in our young days 


for so small a consideration as a few sugar¬ 
plums or half an orange. 

The make-believe people are always plentiful 
enough, and a great many hard tilings have 
from time to time been said and written about 
them. But we shall treat them better, and 
say nothing, either good or bad, except this, 
that make-believe friends arc much better 
than enemies, and that to go through life sus¬ 
pecting interested motives on the part of those 
by whom we are surrounded is to deprive 
existence of a great deal of innocent happi¬ 
ness. 

Real friends are difficult to meet with, they 
are not sent into the world thirteen to the 
dozen. “It is not so difficult to die for a 
friend as to find a friend worth dying for.” So 
say the disappointed and the ill-natured. But 
the world has not come to that pass yet, as 
most of us can testify, rare though real friends 
be. 

We have put “How to make friends” at 
the head of this paper, but you cannot give a 
recipe for making a friendship as one might 
for making a plum-pudding. It is a strange 
process, and how two kindred spirits come 
together could hardly be explained even by the 
friends themselves. How not to make friends 
is more easily shown. Be cold, be proud, be 
ill-tempered, be selfish, and the thing is 
done. 

It has often been discussed whether people 
must have the same tastes to be fast friends. 
Experience says no. A similarity of principle, 
however, is essential to true friendship. The 
motives underlying the conduct, and the feel¬ 
ings which influence the tastes, must be the 
same, or there can be no lasting harmony. 
We sometimes make the mistake of trying to 
win the affection of people who, when we get 
to know them, are found to have very little in 
common with us. In such circumstances the 
wisest thing is to gradually withdraw from 
their company and restore them to their proper 
place in the rank of mere acquaintances. 

Friendship is more diplomatic than love, 
and friendship at first sight is almost unheard 
of, whatever love at first sight may be. 

Take care to have good friends, and to 
admit to close confidence only those who are 
worthy of trust and affection. It would be 
better to live all one’s life as solitary as the 
Scotchman who is said to be sitting on the 
top of the North Pole than to honour with 
the name of friends any whose characters will 
not bear investigation. We are judged by 
the company we keep, so let us try to be 
possessed of those good characters that the 
world unhesitatingly distributes to all who 
frequent good company. 

No doubt it is often difficult at first to 
make out the real disposition of those with 
whom we are growing intimate, for people 
do not carry their faults written on their 
foreheads. But whenever we see, beyond 
doubt, that they are not desirable acquaint¬ 
ances, have done with them for ever. Fly 
from them, all gentle spirits ; the world may 
call you timid, but. for you I have nothing but 
sympathy and praise. 

Having won our friends, the next thing is 
to do our duty by them. There is only one 
way to retain them—treat them properly. 

We should not, to begin with, be too 
familiar with them ; neither taking up too 
much of their time, nor giving them too much 
of our company. There is no greater pleasure 
than being happy with those we care for, but 
we must not overdo it. It was good advice 
that Solomon gave when he said, “With¬ 
draw thy foot lrom thy neighbour’s house 
lest he be weary of thee and so hate thee.” 

It is our duty to try to be of service to our 
friends. “Friendship,” remarks some one, 
“ does not consist merely in saying good 
morning.” “ You know Annie,” says Ethel; 
“ well, if I thought she would be the better for 


a flower plucked at the end of the world, I 
would go to the end of the world for her.” 
Bravo, Ethel! that is something like friend¬ 
ship. 

Particularly we ought to be of use to our 
friends when they are in trouble and difficulty. 
This is the true test of friendship, and it is one 
it too often breaks down under. “ A friend is 
rare t@ be found that continueth faithful in all 
his friend’s distresses.” 

Another duty is to take the part of our 
friends if in their absence people speak against 
them. It is a very lukewarm friendship that 
would sit silent under such circumstances. 
Friends, we must remember, are like partners 
in a business, bound to support the credit of 
the firm. 

Likely enough our friends will occasionally 
disappoint us. They will show countless 
faults and eccentricities of character, and do 
many a thing we in our wisdom would have 
left undone. But we must summon a philo¬ 
sophical spirit, and put up with that. If we 
look for a perfect friend in the world we are 
like to die friendless. And it may be some con¬ 
solation to think that we ourselves are likely 
pretty often to disappoint our friends. We must 
always do our best, however, to give them 
neither offence nor annoyance. The golden 
rule should be the friends’ directory, and when 
at times it is lost sight of, human nature being 
weak and tempers uncertain, a little con¬ 
venient blindness and deafness on both sides is 
not amiss. 

Having said that we should exercise the 
greatest care in the selection of our friends, it 
is hardly necessary to add that we should look 
on the tie as one that is to last for life. On 
this subject we would say more, but space fails 
us. By way of conclusion, girls, the best wish 
for us all is, that when we grow old, as we must 
do, the fast friends of our age may be those 
we have loved in youth. James Mason. 


WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. CROPTON IS PUZZLED. 

Kathleen’s first thought was to pro¬ 
claim publicly the danger with which the 
new landlord’s life was threatened. And 
to English people, no doubt, this idea 
would appear the wisest that she could 
have entertained, and its dismissal 
almost madly foolish. But the foolish¬ 
ness would have been in persisting,, 
not in abandoning that impulse. She 
would have thrown away her own only 
chance of saving Mr. Wynch’s life, and 
she would not have aided by one atom 
the efforts of anyone else to do so. 
As for O’Brien, if he and the two or 
three others whose names he might 
as a faint possibility have been com¬ 
pelled to give up, had been imprisoned 
within the strongest walls that ever were- 
built, the life of the abhorred Saxon 
would have been do safer. There were 
dozens of others ready to take the 
affair upon them, and more than willing 
to run all risks in what they considered 
the cause of their compatriots. Unless 
the police had put all the able-bodied, 
peasants of that district in confinement, 
there would have been no certainty that 
the appointed assassin was powerless to 
do mischief. 

The Irish girl, moreover, was well aware 
that, as far as the mere fact of publishing: 












the rumoured danger was concerned it j 
was quite possible that the rough ad¬ 
ministrators of what they considered jus¬ 
tice to their neighbours, and patriotism 
as regarded their country, had already 
published the matter themselves most 
efficiently, by sending a threatening 
letter to the proposed intruder as a 
friendly warning to keep out of their 
way, and not compel them to put him 
there. 

“And he will disregard the warning,” 
groaned Kathleen, wringing her hands. 

“ He is one of those men who would 
never let themselves be frightened from 
their rights. No, no : he will think it 
grand and brave to face the danger, 
never believing that it will have over¬ 
whelmed him before there is a chance to 
face it.” 

There was no thought now of whom 
Cyril Wynch might love or might forget. 
She loved him, and evil threatened him. 
Those two facts were all her heart could 
hold. They filled it; there was np room 
for more. If her Heavenly Father -\yould 
only spare him, that was all she cared to 
have granted to her. That was all she 
craved as she prayed, “ Father, have 
mercy on us.” 

The . house had been very quiet for 
some hours. Mr. Crofton was out, and 
the servants were distant in their 
quarters, and, with Irish good-humoured 
carelessness, enjoying themselves, and 
leaving work to be done when they were 
obliged to do it, and not before. But 
now the night was closing m, and the 
world jogs on with its every-day affairs, 
even though hearts may be breaking | 
with fear or grief. Kathleen heard the : 
sound of horse’s hoofs upon the gravel, | 
and then the brisk, cheerful tones of her ' 
father’s voice calling— 

‘ ‘ Leena, my daughter, where are you ? ” ! 

Then she lifted herself up from the 
floor with a moan, such as a poor street 
dog gives when it is turned pitilessly out 
of some dingy corner to which it has 
humbly crept for a few minutes’ restand 
shelter. She passed her hand over her j 
forehead and her tumbled locks, and 
drew herself together, shivering. Then j 
she opened the door, just as her father 
had reached it, and stood dazzled in the 
lamplight of the hall. 

“ Why, young lady, have you been j 
asleep?” exclaimed her father, half- | 
laughing, “ I met Miss Gorman an hour I 
since, and she told me that Atlas’s hard 
mouth had overtired you. I must con¬ 
fess that you do, indeed, look tired, and 
that her words prove truer than I had 
expected to find.” 

“Not from Atlas’s hard mouth 
though, papa. If she had told you that 
her own chattering was to blame she 
would be nearer the truth.” 

Kathleen had turned away as she 
spoke, as though the light hurt her eyes, 
but she stopped midway towards 
the stairs as Mr. Crofton answered, 
laughing, “Ah ! indeed Leena, you may 
be right there. And now,” lowering his 
voice somewhat, “ she has got hold of 
some stupid story as to the coming 
advent of Dean Wynch*s son, that 
young man you met in Wales.” 

Kathleen laid her hand suddenly on a 
table for support, and gasped for breath, 
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but her -words were quiet enough when 
she asked, 

“Yes, she told me something of it. 
But don’t you believe it. Papa ?” 

“ Not in the ghastly way she puts it; 
no. Pie’ll get some rough handling, I 
daresay, if he persists in coming, foolish 
fellow! but not to the length Miss 
Gorman delights to horrify herself with 
thinking. If you liked to do him a good 
turn in payment for those he did you and 
the Gilbanks, you might send him a 
note advising him to resign his claim 
to the valueless little patch. Those 
idle MacCormicks will be glad enough 
to sell it to him six months hence. 
And, meanwhile, you see they zverc the 
man’s only kith and kin, far away 
cousins, unworthy though they might 
be, and there is, no doubt, a strong 
feeling in the neighbourhood that they 
are being done out of their rights.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Kathleen, firmly. 
“I think, as you say, 1 may as well 
send him a note, papa,” and she took 
her hand away from the table and stood 
upright. 

And then she went on upstairs to 
dress for dinner, once more self-pos¬ 
sessed, brave, and capable. The hints 
of O’Brien and the awful intimations of 
Miss Gorman, coming upon her when 
her nerves were jarred by Angela’s letter 
had taken her unawares and at a 
cruel disadvantage. She had cowered, 
as it were, before the inevitable. But 
her father’s cool, decided tones, and dis¬ 
passionate manner had now acted upon 
her like a tonic, and once more braced 
up her whole system. She could think 
once more. 

“ Aye, » and act too, if need be,” she 
murmured, as she fastened the lace 
ruffles about her slender white throat 
with a shamrock brooch; and she looked 
at her own face in the glass with some¬ 
thing of the old defiance in her dark 
blue eyes, and the old proud smile of 
self-reliance on her lips. 

She turned to go down to her father, 
and as she passed the foot of her bed 
her expression softened, and she paused 
one moment kneeling, as she murmured, 
“ Yes, with Thy help we will save him.” 

A dozen plans had already flitted 
through her fertile brain, of what might 
be done if the letter proved useless. 
But that—the simplest and most self- 
evident attempt to keep him out of 
danger, of course should be made first. 

; Had the affair been one of less vital im¬ 
portance, there is small doubt that the 
Irish girl would have best consulted her 
■ own inclinations by beginning with the 
i wildest scheme that suggested itself, but 
| the business now in hand was too grave 
‘ to be mingled with outward excitement 
; for excitement’s sake. There was enough 
of that without additions. 

Even writing that note, of which Mr. 
Crofton had spoken so coolly, produced 
in his daughter a state of painful agita¬ 
tion. She had thought and dreamt so 
often, a few months ago, of the first 
letter she should ever write to Cyril 
Wynch. Now she was writing her first 
letter to him, and it began simply— 
“Dear Mr. Wynch ” and it ended coolly 
—“ Yours truly, Kath. Crofton.” 

It was a most business-like composi- 
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tion, although not exactly like what her 
father would have written. He would 
simply have stated the facts of the case, 
and left it to the gentleman to act as 
he chose on the information. And the 
gentleman bemg Cyril Wynch and, as 
Kathleen had rightly judged, one who 
preferred to accept the dangers in his 
path to avoiding them, he would have 
written back civil acknowledgments of 
the letter, and acted as though he had 
never received it. Mr. Crofton would 
have felt that he had done his duty by 
his fellow creature, and awaited the up¬ 
shot of the matter with calmness, if not 
indifference. But then, he had no par¬ 
ticular affection for the threatened man, 
and his daughter had, and thus her 
letter was the more carefully thought 
out, her communication the more subtle, 
and the answer it might bring awaited 
with a feverish anxiety that she could 
not wholly conceal from her father’s 
notice. Fie began to be perplexed and 
troubled, and to grieve more than ever 
that the wise mother had not lived to 
share with him the responsibility of their 
daughter. 

“Did you not tell me, Leena,” he 
asked one morning, “ that this inter¬ 
loping artist friend of yours is a great 
deal at the Gilbanks’ nowadays ? ” 

“Yes, papa. Two or three times a 
week, they tell me, generally.” 

“Well, indeed! That’s a pretty fair 
allowance, I should say, for my gentle¬ 
man. Don’t you think.” and Mr. 
Crofton gave a keen glance at his 
daughter, “Don’t you think that looks 
as if he was making up his mind to fall 
in love with one of the girls ? ” 

“ He has made up his mind, and has 
done it already, and Mrs. Gilbank ap¬ 
proves,” said Kathleen, quietly. And 
Mr. Crofton was more puzzled than 
before. Kathleen went up to her room 
and read those two letters of Angela’s 
over again, and a happy, halt shy one 
from Dorothy ; and a sad smile flitted 
across her face as her lips parted with 
low words spoken to herself— 

“Ah! father dear, you little think 
that your daughter, the Irish beauty, the 
belle of the Viceregal Court, is put on 
one side for the quiet, unpretending 
little English girl. And by one, too, 
whom I should have found it hard 
enough to persuade you to accept as a 
son-in-law. Never mind. 1 am glad I 
have loved him. He is bright and 
honest and handsome, and I suppose 
there are plenty of other girls besides 
myself who have to—to—to like someone 
who does not love them. And they go 
on eating and drinking and sleeping and 
talking to people, and nobody knows 
and nobody cares.” 

And she lifted her head with a short 
laugh and put by her letters, and went 
down to the dairy to delight Norah with 
giving vigorous aid in the butter-making, 
and telling London wonders the while in 
as pure and perfect an Irish brogue as 
Norah’s own. Sore hearts don’t show 
on the surface ; and a good thing, too, 
for the world at large, but most of all for 
their owners. They would assuredly 
find either pity or contempt added to 
their burden just the straw too much. 

(To be continued \) 
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TABLE-NAPKIN RING. 


M Y WORK BASKET. 


Table-Napkin Ring. 

The foundation of the ring may be made either of broad ecru ribbon, 
black velvet, crash, or silk canvas. The latter, being the most elegant, 



CURTAIN BORDER. 


must be worked with fine lloss 
silks. Either of the other mate¬ 
rials may be worked in worsted 
and silk arrasene. The ground¬ 
ing of the llowers with the wool 
is quickly done, and when covered 
with the silk produces a good and 
bright effect. The convolvulus 
in pinks, shaded according to 
design, with French knot stitches 
in gold and brown in the centres 
are beautiful on ecru crash or rib¬ 
bon ; the leaves in various shades j 
of green, the larger ones being of 
the deeper shade, with light green 
veining ; the stems are brown and 
green. “When the embroidery is j 
finished the lining of white silk 
must be neatly sewn to the edges, 
and the ring joined, so that the 
flower is complete. The rims of 
the rings may then be worked , 
over in broad button-hole stitch, 
with silk to match the band, or a 
very fine cord put on with slip 
stitch. The length of each ring is 
six inches, and the width two, 
when finished. 

Border for Curtains—Sun¬ 
flower. 

This may be worked in silks or 
crewels on any material suitable 
to the purpose, of a golden 
brown colour, which colour will 
be found to harmonise with 
almost any shade of curtain 
material, and the borders should 
be sewn on to the curtain with 
gold colour silk or crewels ; 
three shades of yellow (one very i 
pale) for the flowers (the under i 
petals being of the darkest • 
shade) and butterflies; three j 
shades of olive-green for the 
leaves and stems. The centre 
of the flowers should be worked 
all over dark brown (or a round 
piece of dark brown silk or cloth 
sewn on) and French knots in 
yellow worked all over i*t. 

Bag for keeping Tapestry 

or Wool Work, with Poc¬ 
kets for Crewels, &c. 

The bag is of wide-widlh un¬ 
bleached holland, half a yard deep 
and about three-quarters in cir¬ 
cumference, made with a hem 
for the drawing-string, and a 
frill at top. The pockets are 
made of a straight piece of the 
holland, about the third of the 




depth of the bag, and rather more than a third fuller, divided in 
six compartments, by stitching them to the bag, which must also be 
divided into six equal parts, leaving the pockets loose. Each pocket 
has a button-hole worked in the middle near the top, and a large pearl 
button is sewn on the bag to correspond. The bottom edge of the 
pocket is gathered so as to fit the bag, and both are sewn together 
to a round which forms the foundation. The divisions and upper 
edge of the pockets are trimmed with a quilling of coloured woollen 
loose braid, the strings to match. 

A Quickly-made Antimacassar, or Cot Quilt. 

The foundation is of old-gold-coloured satin, made the size required> 
Should the 
width of the 
satin not be 
sufficient, it 
can easily 
be joined 
under one 
of the 
stripes. 

When the 
crochet in¬ 
sertions are 
finished, 
they are 
plaited 
across the 
satin in dis- 
t an c e s to 
form equal 
squares, 
after being 
threaded 
with a black 
velvet rib¬ 
bon. The 
crochet is 
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worked as follows: The material is single white 
Berlin wool, worked with a medium-sized ivory 
or bone needle. Make a chain of nine stitches. 
Two treble crochet in the first chain stitch, 

2 chain stitches, 2 treble crochet into the 
second chain stitch, 5 chain stitches, pass 
5 chain, 2 treble crochet in the eighth chain 
stitch, 2 chain stitches, 2 treble crochet in the 
ninth stitch, which is the last of the first chain 
stitches. Turn the work, * 5 chain stitches, 2 
treble crochet between the 4 treble crochets in 
last row, 2 chain stitches, 2 more treble 
crochets into the same opening, 5 chain 
stitches, 2 treble crochet between next 4, 2 
chain stitches, 2 treble crochet into same 
opening. Turn the work, and commence again 
from star. 

A cheaper style for coverlid or antimacassar 
may be made of coloured sateen or oatmeal 
cloth, and crochet cotton, with strips of 
sateen, neatly hemmed, run through the 
crochet instead of the velvet ribbon. 

Towel with Crochet and Waved Braid 
Border. 

Any fancy damask towel may be trimmed 
at each end with this quickly-made bordering. 
The Vandykes of broad braids are joined in 
shape, as described in a former number, and 
made in separate lengths for the two ends of 
the towel. For the crochet work, work a loose 
chain rather longer than required for the end 
of the towel. 

1st Row.—1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2 ; repeat. 

2nd Row.—Treble stitches into every stitch 
in last row. 

3rd Row.—1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, and 
repeat. 

4th Row.—To join in the Vandyke braid— 
1 double crochet into middle point of van- 
dyke, 3 chain, 1 double between the next 2 
Vandykes, 3 chain* and repeat. 

5th Row.—On the oppositeedge of Vandykes. 

6th Row.—1 double into first highest point, 

3 chain, turn the cotton three times over the 
hook, insert it into next leaf of the braid, 
draw the cotton through two of the loops until 
only one is left on the hook, then 3 chain ; 
pass the cotton twice over the needle, insert 
it into centre stitch of the long stitch, pass 
the cotton again twice over the hook, insert 
it into next leaf, take off 2 loops, then 3, which 


Chair Back or Tidy—Honeysuckle. 

The flowers and butterflies in silk and the leaves and stems in 
crewels, on a piece of linen, crash, or any suitable material. Two 
shades of reddish brown for the stems, three shades of green for the 
leaves. The flowers to be of subdued shades of red and yellow, not 
bnght, but harmonious, viz., brownish red and brownish yellow, the 
buttei flies of yellow or buff and brown. The slight border down eaoh 
side is made by drawing threads out of the material lengthways, and 
catching the cross threads together in points. 


brings you into the middle 
of the cross; take off 2 
loops, then the remaining 
loops on the hook ; make 
3 chain, and repeat. 

Make the fringe of drawn 
threads from the towelling; 
draw several lengths 
through each chain stitch 
and knot them together. 
This fringe will take more 
time and be more expen¬ 
sive than if made with 
crochet cotton, which will 
answer the same purpose, 
although, of course, not 
so novel and soft. The 
towel should have a very 
narrow hem, and the bor¬ 
dering sewn on with fine cotton. 

Chinese Work Basket. 

The basket is of black and bronze wicker. The cover of pale 
blue cloth, worked with Algerian silk or fine wool. The centre of 
the cover has a round of dead-leaf coloured cashmere, on which a 
bouquet, in old-gold-coloured silk, is embroidered in chain and 


long stitch. A circle of the blue cloth, about three inches in width* 
is worked in checks, with deep red silk in chain stitch, and stars 
of the gold-coloured 
silk in each square. A 
second band of cash- 
mere is placed round, 
of the same width, 
and worked with maize 
wool in long stitches, 
to imitate basket w r ork. 

Below this band is a 
flat flounce, scolloped 
and embroidered in 
shaded roses, gold 
stars, and green foli¬ 
age ; the scollops are 
edged with a niching 
of fancy ribbon. The 
lower edge of the cover 
is worked in the same 
way as the blue band on 
the top, and trimmer 
with a fringe of woollen 
tassels, fastened on 
with gold beads. 
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THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

HI.—FANCY WORK. 



RESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
COMPETITION III—CREWEL WORK. 

The bed satchels sent in competition on the 
whole were highly creditable, both in detail and 
general effect. 

The colours used were in many cases particu¬ 
larly tasteful and effective, and great care had 
evidently been bestowed on the selection of 
harmonious combinations. In others, again, the 
blending of shades had not been considered at 
all, and the crewels had apparently been used 
almost at haphazard. There has been a great 
diversity of opinion amongst the competitors as 
to the colour of peach blossom ; those sub¬ 
mitted in competition varying from a deep crim¬ 
son to the palest salmon colour, and, in one 
case, a bright mauve was used. 

Ihe chief difficulty in the working appears to 
have been the difficulty in producing an effect 
of depth in the centre of the poppy, but the 
prize winners and some of the holders of certi¬ 
ficates have been very successful in this. A 
weak point in the working of a great number 
was the treatment of the stalks, which were 
rendered, in many cases, merely by several rows 
of loose, long stitches, giving a careless, un¬ 
finished effect to the whole. 

Several otherwise well worked bed pockets 
lost all chance of a certificate by their careless 
and untidy making up, the pockets being put on 
crooked, the edges fraying out, and the lining, 
where there was any, puckered and drawn. The 
prize winners may be congratulated on the neat¬ 
ness of their work, correctness of design, and excellent taste in choice 
of colours. 

To have gained a prize, or even a certificate, amongst so large a 
number, all more or less deserving of praise, betokens high merit in 
the competitions of the succes.sful ones. 

The points for which marks were given were : correctness of design, 
good work, tasteful colouring, and neat making up. 

Dora Hope, the writer of the papers on “ How to Embroider in 
Crewels,” superintended the examination on behalf of the Editor, and 
the designer of the bed satchel was consulted before the prizes and 
certificates were awarded. 

The following is the list of the prize and certificate winners :— 
First Prize, Two Guineas. 

Gertrude M. Plummer, Oak Lodge, Chistlehurst (18J). 

Second Prize, One Guinea. 

Mary E. Nash, Tolpuddle Vicarage, Dorchester (16). 

Certificates of the First Class. 

Florence Wesche, 14, Tavistock-road, Westboume-park, W. (17) 
Gertrude J. Layard, North Bar-street, Beverley, Yorkshire (18). 

Isabel Parker, Freelands, Iffley, near Oxford (17). 

Kate Woolby, 10, Friars-street, Sudbury, Suffolk (19J). 

.Katherine TVooten - Wrioten, Headington House, Ifeadington, 
Oxford (18). 

Certificates of the Second Class. 

Edith Cheese, Haughton-le-Skerne Rectory, Durham (13). 

Gertrude E. Easton, 8. Grenville-street, Brunswick-square, W. 

Nina Murray, 8, Huntress-row, Scarborough (18). 

Norah Warner, Wormley, Herts (16). 

Certificates of the Third Class. 

Annie Weston, 5, Exe-view, Exmouth, S. Devon (18). 

Carrie Symowds, Monkton, Dorchester (18). 

Emily Ball, Market-street, Barton-on-PIumber (16). 
j. A. D. Beetson, Ashbury Dale, Torquay, S. Devon (16). 

Jane A. Aytoun, 5, Fetter’s-road, Edinburgh (13). 

Jessie L. Powell, Selcombe Cottage, Woolston, near Southampton (18). 
Mary A. Martin, Church-street, Atherstone, Warwickshire (15). 

Nellie Crassweller, 56, Abbey Gate-street, Bury St. Edmunds (18). 


1 ’OR girls above fifteen we offer Two Prizes of Two Guineas and One 
< ruinca lor the best case or bag like the pattern given in the accom¬ 
panying illustration, embroidered in crewels, silk, or arrasene wool, on 
cloth, to be lined with American cloth, to give the needful stiffness 
to it. Ihe bag consists of three pieces, the bag and flap being in one, 
and the two side pieces, which should be also of cloth, lined with 
American cloth. Ihe dimensions are as follows :—The length of piece 
for bag and llap, 14} inches, and the width of bag 61 - inches. The side 
pieces are rounded at both ends, and measure at the top of the opening 
3v inches, and at the bottom 1 -I inch, the length in the centre of the 
rounded part 4^ inches. The handle is formed of ribbon, made into a 
roll. In the inside of the bag small loops for sci-sors, bodkin, and 
thimble should be sewn. The prize in this competition will be given 
for neatness and taste in the making, the stitches being strongly set, 
suitable for every-day work. The design in urewels to be left to the 
individual taste of the worker, and need not necessarily be a copy of 
the ornamentation shown on the bag in the picture. 

bor girls under fifteen we cffeT a Prize of One Guinea, to be paid in 
money, lor the best made crochet Hospital Boot, to be worn by the 
patients in the various hospitals. The pattern of this boot will be found 
at page 394 of the number for June 19th, under the heading “ Carriage 
Boot.” Ihe stitch is given as well as the boot itself. Soles may 
be sewn on or not, according to whether the boots be intended for 
wearing in or out of bed. The colours are left to the choice of the com¬ 
petitors, and the work must be even, nrat, and clean. The wool to be 
used is “ fleecy” with a bone crochet needle. 

Certificates of the First, Second, and Third Classes will also be 
awarded to deserving candidates. Names, ages, and addresses to be 
sewn upon each article together with the usual certificate from a 
minister, parent, or teacher. 


VARIETIES. 

How the English Language is made 
UP. —The total number of words in a com¬ 
plete English dictionary would be about: 
100,000. Numerically the words of classical 
origin are about twice as many as pure Eng¬ 
lish terms. The best writers, however, use 
less than a tenth of the total number; while in 
ordinary conversation our vocabulary contains 
from three to five thousand words. Recol¬ 
lecting that all our most familiar terms are 
unborrowed, and that in an ordinary page of 
English pure native words a re used about five 
times as ofteii as one foreign term, we can 
have no difficulty in seeing that the pure 
English element greatly preponderates over 
the foreign element.— Or. Richard Morris. 


Buried Flowers. 

1. The gates of Gaza leaned forward. 

2. My uncle has terminated his business. 

3. Ada, I sympathise with 7011. 

4. Have you a pin, Kate ? 

“Time is the stuff that life is made of,” 
says Young. The great French Chancellor 
d’Agnesseau employed all. his time. Ob¬ 
serving that Madame d’Agnesseau always 
delayed ten or twelve minutes before she came 
down to dinner, he composed a work entirely 
in this time, in order not to lose an instant; 
the result was at the end of fifteen years a 
book in three large quarto volumes, which 
went through several editions.— Hone's Everv 
Day Book. 


Those are in possession of the best security 
imaginable for the due improvement of their 

time who have a just sense of its value._ 

Cowper. 

Buried Girls’ Names. 

1. He was armed with a dagger. 

2. Lionel lent me this book. 

3. Ned, 1 thought you had gone to school. 

Answers to Buried Insects (p. 414). 
— 1. Moth. 2. Wasp. 3. Gnat. 

Answers to Buried Trees (p. 414).— 
1. Elm. 2. Willow. 3. Maple. 4. Pine. 

Answer to a Rtddle (p. 414).—A Ghost. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Carine. —Try a solution of alum, to set the colour of 
your blue wool. 

Lkta. —Black serge or diagonal is the best material 
for your coffee-stand cover. 

Ecclks Cake —Consult “My Work Basket'’ for 
your first and last questions. We cannot make 
promises about such articles. 

iD. E; A.—Consult “ My Work Basket ’’ for patterns. 
The cheapest wool to use is “ lingering.” See 
Rule 6. 

Frederica. —To “ fell ” a seam means to run it 
first, laying the two raw edges together —one a 
little below the other—and then folding down the 
deepest edge once very evenly, and turning it over 
again a second time, having drawn out the two 
leces of material when run together, so as that the 
cm laid down shall lie fiat, and not stand up in a 
ridge, like a “ mantua-maker’s ” hem. The seam 
has thus the benefit of double sewing, viz., the 
running and the hemming. 

J. W.—1. If you can net at all, you can find no 
difficulty in “making a square.” 2. If you write 
to the Religious Tract Society, you can procure 
.illuminated texts of Scripture, of every description, 
and at various prices. 

COOKERY. 

Maud. —You will require an ice cream machine in 
order to make it. They are not expensive, and 
full instructions arc given with them. 

Bertha Campbell. —See many previous answers to 
correspondents. 

School Girl. —1. Perhaps your blackberries were 
too ripe, or were picked after rain, or you used too 
little sugar. 2. Read “How to Look my Best.” 
3. Wash the knitted shawl in tepid water. 

H. W. R. -i. The use of bullocks’ blood used in 
connection with white sugar is to clarify and 
discolourise it. The dissolved sugar is boiled witli 
it, filtered, and allowed to percolate through animal 
charcoal. A clear liquid is thus obtained, which is 
again boiled (in a vacuum pan), and then poured 
off into conical pans, and left to become solid. A 
portion, however, does not solidify, and this is 
treacle, which is poured off, leaving the white 
“loaf” sugar ready for use. 2. Buckmaster’s 
Lectures on Cookery give the only recipes for cook¬ 
ing tinned meats. 

A Note of Interrogation. —Use baking powder in 
lieu of the butter-milk for making scones. Mig¬ 
nonette and sweet pea bloom the same year they 
are sown. A child of three years old might wear 
pique, oatmeal-cloth, and serge in the summer 
season. 

DRESS. 

A Jersey Brunette. —We do mot recommend you 
to starch your Galatea striped dress, or let it be 
very little; and iron on the wrong side. None of 
the cottons of this year arc to be stiffened at all, as 
soft fabrics are in fashion. 

Nellie. —If you wish the caps to be pointed in front, 
the crown should be cut in the shape of an egg. 
The measure of the head is taken with ribbon wire, 
which should then be covered with black ribbon. 
We think that a careful examination of a cap 
would help you more than any description of it. 

Ethel. —From the description of the dress you send 
it might be that of a Venetian lady of the 1.4th or 
15th century. 

X.melda.— i. You had better see specimens of the 
cleaner’s work before entrusting your dress to him. 
2. Consult a doctor. 3. Go to a sewing-machine 
shop. 

•Sophia B.—Tie the fringe into the edge of the shawl. 
Light blue and dark green are worn together. 

Dora Thorne. —You will find white serge the best 
material for your dress. The pinafores you de¬ 
scribe are still worn. Read the article on “ How to 
Look My Best.” You cannot do better than 
follow the Duke of Wellington’s rule, “ The first 
turn is a turn out,” in the morning. 

Fannie A. .Scott. —Indigo is the only dye which 
cotton receives permanently. You might also try 
madder, of which it takes rather less than the 
weight of your stockings, and boil it with them. 
The chemist from whom you purchase it will tell 
you how to proceed. 

Cotner. —Dark-coloured stockings will still be 
worn, or else matching the dress in colour. 

Louie II.—Turban or toque hats of the dress 
material, or of the dress trimmings, are worn. 
Goldsmith is the author of “ The Traveller.” 

R. G. E.—A short costume oflight-coloured material, 
such as cashmere, is suitable for a wedding. 

Beadie.—Y ou can wear black feathers with crape. 

Amy W.—Good Breton lace will wash. The fashion¬ 
able lace is coffee-coloured point de Languedoc. 
You might open your serge polonaise in front and 
drape it back over the hips, so as to look very well. 
It' it be a long dress, cut it short in the skirt. 

Rose.— Girls of sixteen coil their hair at the back of 
the head, or wear it in one short plait tied up with 
ribbon. We shall have an article on the hair 
shortly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Blanche V. and Jessamine. —We feel much for your 
difficulties in the endeavour to train, and to teach, 
very unruly children. Teaching is by no means a 
laborious undertaking if the art of training be 
understood. Simple “kindness” cannot lessen 
“ respect,” and “ harshness ” is certainly not to be 
recommended. Be very firm and calm ; let your 
word be irrevocable. Perhaps it might be wise to 
consult their mother as to her wishes in the event 
of any disobedience or impertinence, she might 
prefer that you should refer to her under such 
circumstances. Never let them see you lose your 
temper; be apparently cool, while firm, and always 
carry out what you threaten to do. When they 
are well behaved you need not fear any ill-effects 
from kindness shown in a dignified and somewhat 
distant way. As a junior teacher in a school, you 
should consult with the head-mistress — she will 
feel it a compliment — and you may be able to 
threaten those who defy your authority with 
reporting them to her for punishment. 

Snowdrop (Elgin).—There does not occur any 
mention of the mother of King David in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Mousse. —An answer to seven questions is beyond 
your fair share in our columns, in the year 1400 
a society was formed in Venice, consisting of 
members of both sexes, who were distinguished, by 
the colour of their stockings. It lasted till 1590, 
when it was revived in Paris amongst the lady 
savantes. From thence it sprang up in England- 
introduced by Mrs. Montague, and dying out with 
Miss Monckton (afterwards Countess of Cork), who 
died in 1840. Of course, aspirate the h in the 
word “ humble.” 

Rita. —Of course, your spectacles should be selected 
by an oculist. That you have suffered from head¬ 
aches since wearing those selected by 3’ourself is a 
serious matter, and appears like some congestion 
about the optic nerve. You had better consult an 
oculist at once, or your sight may be impaired. 

Mamie S.—1. Your questions respecting the com¬ 
plexion are already answered. See also “ Plow I 
Can Look My Best.” 2. In reference to whether 
it be etiquette to rise when shaking hands with a 
gentleman, or on an introduction to one, it is not 
the custom to do so in the upper ranks of society; 
but in the case of an intimate friend ceremony is 
naturally waived. You may, also, be on friendly 
terms with persons who have had no opportunity of 
observing the etiquette of a class above them, and 
it would not be kind, in such cases, to treat them 
with what would appear like an act of impolite¬ 
ness. Kindness is the foundation of all good 
breeding. 

Topsy (No. 2) should inquire for a French diction¬ 
ary at some bookseller’s shop. We have not 
formed any plans, ready for publication, respecting 
future competitions. 

Dollrags. —Your question is too vague. All de¬ 
pends on whether the “evening party” be a 
formal one, or only the meeting of a few personal 
friends. If the latter, it would be too formal to 
bow only; if the former, you should shake hands 
with your hostess (and the host, if near her), and 
bow to the acquaintances whom you pass on your 
way to the seat assigned to you. Should an ac¬ 
quaintance chance to occupy the next place to 
your own, you can make an exception, and shako 
hands before sitting down. In the course of the 
evening you might find an opportunity for doing so 
with any’other friend also to whom you might wish 
to speak. 

Topsy (Chester).—You have written a very nice 
letter, and if you have a bad memory for sums, you 
have at least learned to remember good manners. 
Wc think you had better get some kind friend to 
give 3'ou a little help; and try to learn the mul¬ 
tiplication, pence, and shilling tables again. We 
have given much advice about the hair already, 
but feel it no trouble to repeat it to one so con¬ 
siderate about sparing us any. Mix one part of 
petroleum to six parts of ordinary hair pomade, 
and rub that in occasionally to nourish and stimu¬ 
late the roots. The white half circles at the quick 
of the nails exist in all but the hands of negroes, 
and would certainly appear were the skin pressed 
down sufficiently far 

Primrose. —1. Wc have given directions for the 
cleaning of Shetland shawls. 2. An article will he 
given iu this paper relative to the making of 
skeleton leaves and flowers, &c. 

Dora. —The best method in cleaning gold is to wash 
it well with hot water and soap by means ofa small 
soft tooth brush, and then, after wiping it, put it 
into a bag of box-wood sawdust—which you may 
procure from any jeweller with whom you are 
acquainted—and shake and rub it well in this. It 
will look beautifully bright and clean when taken 
out. I speak of a chain or necklet; but if a 
brooch, you must use your own judgment as to 
whether you can safely use a brush to it; and 
possibly it may need a more experienced hand. 
Remember that pearls should never be damped, 
nor turquoises. The latter should never be touched 
with scent, nor camphor either. 2. The shape of 
your capital g’s is quite incorrect. Look at your 
copy-hook, and copy the proper form of that 
letter ; and you should cross your t’s, not one of 
them is crossed. 


Birdie N. will find answers to her questions in our 
previous correspondence columns. 

Ferry.— An article and answers to separate 
questions on the subject of etiquette will he. given. 
2. A difference in the colour of the hair of two 
persons respectively need not produce any variance 
between them; rather the contrary, according to 
general opinion. 3. If your voice be of a quality 
to suit the singing of a second, and be set 
sufficiently low to do it with case, it could 
not be injurious. Straining the voice alone 
will do harm. 4. Many girls attain their lull 
height, or nearly so, at sixteen; but the majority 
may expect to grow till they arc of age, at which 
time—and not before—the bones become hard. 

Silver.— See Rule 6. There are small manuals 
published on both subjects which you name, and 
your bookseller will procure them lor you. 2. It 
will be essential for you to procure lessons iu 
riding. It is not to be taught by book ; it must be 
learnt practically. 3. If shy, try to forget your¬ 
self, and do not imagine that any one, even if 
speaking to you, is taking the least personal notice 
of you, 

Muriel.— Wavy hair is simulated by plaiting it, or 
fastening in and out of a small hair-pin. 

A Perfect Cure.— Either send to a jeweller your 
silver trinket to be rcgill, or to have the remains of 
the gilding removed. We thank 3 011 tor your good 
wishes. 

G. Whiter.— “ Hobson’s Choice ” is a term used to 
signify “this choice, or none,” and refers to an 
incident connected with a certain Tobias Hobson, 
innkeeper and carrier, at Cambridge. Ho built 
the conduit there, and presented “seven lays” of 
pasture land for its maintenance. 1 his man kept 
no less than forty horses for the. use ot travellers and 
others, when there were no railroad conveyances ; 
but it was his rule that the horse standing the 
nearest to the stable door should be. the first taken, 
and thus no favour was shown to great or small, 
and every horse was treated with justice. 

Nina H.— You cannot wear any ornaments but those 
of jet when wearing crape; that is to say, if you 
wish to adhere strictly to the recognised rules 
respecting mourning. But w’hen gold or silver arc 
used witli it, you may gather that individual choice, 
not the generally received rule, has influenced the 
wearer. 

Amy.— Your handwriting is rather a scrawl. Try to 
make it more, compact and improve your t.‘s, 
crossing them in the correct way and not as you 
now do. 2. We do not supply information about 
the prices of books. 

Bob. —Your present handwriting, appears to be 
formed, but it is vcr3’ cas)' to write on a different 
model if you prefer it. 2. The “Ocarina” does 
not present 0113’ difficulties to a learner. 3. We 
think that at sixteen or seventeen it is more usual 
to turn up the back hair. 

Joe Burton.— 1. You inquire, “ What is the meaning 
of that thing u r e sing in church, ‘ Tc Dcom’ ?” 
It is not reverent so to speak of what is ofa sacred 
character. “To Thee, God,” is the translation of 
thctitle c.f that hymn to which you refer, composed 
by Et. Ambrose at the baptism of St. Augustine; 
whence its ordinary title, “ The Ambrosian Hymn.” 
2. Clean glass water-bottles with shot, or potato 
peelings, or with tea and vinegar mixed. 3. When 
bread becomes stale and crumbly on the second 
day, you may he sure that it is adulterated, and 
probably with alum. 

Nancy Mangold.— You should give your Sunday 
School pupil due warning that, if he continue 
refractory and ill-behaved, it will he your duty, 
both for his sake and that of his fellow pupils (to 
whom he sets so bad an example), to report him to 
the superintendent. If this warning be given in 
vain, 3 t ou should keep your word, and obtain the 
assistance of the author^* above your own. But 
it rests with 3‘ourself to tell all, or to ask merety 
for a serious caution to the bo3*, which ma3' 
perhaps benefit him, and certainly prove a salutary 
warning to his fellow pupils. We thank you for 
your warmly expressed approval of our paper. 

Nora. —Probationers arc received at the Wcst- 
minster Hospital, St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
Charing Cross Hospital, Middlesex Hospital, 
London Hospital, Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s 
Inn Road, St. Thomas's Hospital, and the 
Deacdncsses’ Training Hospital. The terms, rates 
of remuneration for services, or of payment by the. 
pupil, differ respectively, as well as the length ot 
training given. There arc also training Hospitals 
in the Provinces. Candidates arc generally re¬ 
quired to be from 25 to 40 years of age. You may 
state 3*our wishes, and make inquiries by letter t<> 
H. Bonham Carter Esq., 91, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W-, should you desire to qualify 
yourself for entering St. Thomas’s as a “ Nightin¬ 
gale Probationer ” at a small salary. We propose 
to give an article containing all necessary infor¬ 
mation on this subject, and feel obliged to you for 
so strong an expression of your appreciation of 
this magazine. 

Virginia.— We decline the contributions proposed 
for our acceptance, with best thanks for the offer. 

EmmelIne.— 1. Yes, bridesmaids usually present 
some little offering to the bride, and the bride¬ 
groom to them. 2. Your second query has been 
often answered. 3. White gloves met si be worn at 
a wedding, but not so white boots. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER VI. 

REDSTONE GORGE. 

The next morning Nesta took Cora out 
to see the dairy, which stood some 
distance from the house, hidden by a 
thick clump of shrubbery. What pans of 
delicious cream! what pats of rich golden 
butter were piled upon the dishes on the 
centre table ! From the tiled flooring 
to the pails, strainers, and whey-tub, all 
was pure, and fresh, and clean. White 
roses peeped in at the barred windows, 
and added their sweetness to the frag¬ 
rance of the dairy products. 

“ Papa takes great interest in his 
dairy,” said Nesta, “ and prides himself 
on his choice Devons, and Shorthorns, 
and Herefords, but I can’t say 1 much 
love the bovine race, they have too many 
horns for me; and I’m very much afraid 
of the creatures when I meet them in* a 
narrow lane.” 

“ I don’t suppose they would hurt 
you ? ’ ’ 

“ Of course not, but all the same I’m 
frightened. Don’t tell Fred, or he’d 


never stop teasing 


Now come 


have a look at the stables.” 

Standing near the stable-yard they 
met the Squire, who had already been 
on a visit of inspection. 

He prided himself on his horses; 
indeed there were many things on which 
the Squire prided himself. He had 
what is metaphorically called “many 


irons in the fire.” Not contented with 
being owner and master of the Marleigh 
estate, he was also magistrate of the 
district, and it was also his voice that 
pronounced sentence on delinquent 
game poachers and on those belligerent 
subjects of Brixleigli who could not live 
in peace with their families and their 
neighbours. 

Also he was one of the directors of 
the Brixleigli Bank, a very flourishing 
concern, paying at the time fourteen per 
cent, interest. Not that Squire Burges 
had any particular knowledge of bank¬ 
ing affairs, or even pretended 
to such knowledge, but he 
liked being “director,” had 
many shares in the business, 
and had unlimited confi¬ 
dence in Mr. Henderson, 
manager. Add to this 
Squire liked coursing 
riding, and it 
will be seen 
that his life 
was by no 
means an idle 
one. 

Still, his 
cares and oc¬ 
cupations lay 
lightly on his 
head, for he 
was an eas) r - 
tempered, 
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pleasant, airy sort of man, who liked 
society, loved his wife, was proud of 
his children, and was ever more ready 
to gather the flowers rather than the 
thorns of life. 

The Squire was pleased to meet the 
girls, and to And Cora really cared 
about seeing the place and its occu¬ 
pants. It gave him an opportunity of 
showing her his well-ventilated stables, 
the loose boxes, harness room, and corn- 
closet, and expatiating on each object as 
he pointed it out. 

There were three horses, his own 
hunter, a large bay, with a noble head, 
large mild eyes, and feet that would 
keep pawing the ground ; a chesnut, 
called “ Mamma’s own carriage horse,” 
though she rarely used it herself, so it 
was constantly employed in riding or 
driving by other members of the family ; 
the other animal was “ Sultan,” an 
underbred creature, who seemed quite as 
happy drawing a turnip-cart as a landau. 

Nesta had promised to show Cora the 
fowls—the golden-pencilled and silver- 
spangled Hamburghs, the Shanghais 
and Dorkings, and Malays, also some 
lovely pigs, sixteen in number, plump, 
fleshy little things, with small heads, 
and unexceptionable manners, who 
neither gobbled up chickens nor other¬ 
wise misconducted themselves. 

But these intentions were not carried 
out just then, for Fred’s voice was heard 
calling them loudly, and shouting in 
alternate variety an imitation of the 
Australian coey. 

“What do you want with us? ” asked 
Nesta. 

“ Oh, I thought I should find you girls 
out amongst the live stock. I say, what 
do you think of going to Redstone 
Gorge ? There are twelve different 
sorts of ferns growing there, and to-day 
would be splendid for it.” 

“Should you like it, Cora? ” asked 
Nesta. 

“ I should like fern-hunting, but I don’t 
know what the Gorge is like.” 

“Oh, a grand old gloomy chasm, 
between four hills. And there’s a deep 
river in the middle of it, where you can 
get capital fish,” explained Fred. 

“ I don’t intend fishing,” said Nesta. 

“ But / do. There are splendid pink 
and pale salmon-coloured trout, that 
mother likes so much, and if I don’t get 
ten or a dozen shan’t I be surprised ! ” 

Fred was already armed with a long 
rod, a lot of tackle, and a basket 
strapped across his shoulders. 

“ How far is it to Redstone Gorge ?” 
asked Cora. 

“ Only five miles to the very end of it. 
Vve shall just have a ten miles walk, 
there and back. You don’t mind that, 
do you ? ’ ’ 

“Not at all,” replied Cora, promptly. 

To girls of seventeen or eighteen a 
mile or two, more or less, do not much 
matter. It is only when age has crushed 
down the elastic temperamdht of youth 
that the steps speedily grow halting, 
and the long walk and the scramble 
become a weariness and a vexation. 

“ I had better go in and tell mamma, 
and have the sandwich - case filled,” 
said Nesta. 

“All right! and we can get a drink 


of milk at old Steeve Barton’s farm, at 
the end of the Gorge,” suggested Fred. 

Off they went in the bright morning 
sunshine, ascending first a hillocky 
slope, then crossing a wild moor, until 
they reached a narrow winding road 
that led by slow descent to the far-famed 
Gorge. 

As they entered the narrow pathway 
it seemed like shutting out the sunlight. 
Tall trees met over their heads, huge 
rocks were piled up the steep sides 'of 
the chasm as though some tremendous 
earthquakehad happened in thefar-away 
past, and the hills had yawned wide 
open, never to close again. But the 
softening touch of nature had decked 
the stern ruins with beauty—a tangled 
undergrowth covered the soil, gigantic 
weeds held up their heads in regal 
triumph, numberless ferns waved their 
fronds in quiet corners, and upturned 
roots and masses of stone were covered 
with green moss and lichens. 

Deep down was the river—in some 
places tumbling over rocks in babbling 
waterfalls ; in others lying in dark, silent 
pools, whose calm surface reflected the 
straggling branches of the tall trees. 

“ Yonder is a pool that they say has 
no bottom ; its depths have never been 
sounded,” said Fred, as he pointed out 
a deep gully, full of water, and most 
treacherous-looking in its solemn placi- 
tude. One false step on the precipitous 
side of the cliff would have been fatal. 

“They say two fond lovers were 
drowned there. The girl slipped and 
tumbled in, and her swain dived after 
her regardless of consequences ; to 
make a long story short, they never 
came out again, and their bodies have 
never been found.” 

“ I don’t believe a word of that story,” 
exclaimed Nesta, impetuously. 

“ Believe it or not, as you choose ; 
but it is quite certain an old man fell in 
there one day. He came out here all 
alone angling, and he wasn’t found until 
a week afterwards ; very few people 
come this way.” 

“ Surely you are never going to angle 
in that frightful place?” said Nesta, 
with a shiver. 

“Why not, stupid? Yet I’m rather 
afraid the fish would be long, and lanky, 
and black, and not nice to eat. The 
place has rather too much shade. No, 
we’ll go higher up the stream, more 
into the open. Come on, girls.” 

They needed no second invitation. 
Both Cora and Nesta were glad to 
scramble on as fast as the rough path¬ 
way would let them, and they never 
rested until they found themselves “ more 
in the open.” 

Fred told splendid stories. Fie dashed 
on through fact and fiction, almost be¬ 
wildering his hearers in their endeavours 
to extract the true from the false, the 
real from the fabricated. Peals of glee¬ 
ful laughter rang out through the wild 
solitude, and they were contented to be 
mirthful and merry, grave and rational, 
just as the humour took them. 

At times, as a slight diversion, Nesta 
and Fred had slight sparring matches. 
There was a gush of highly animated, 
contradictory argument for a few mi¬ 
nutes, that always died away, harmless 


as the light summer breeze that stirred 
the leaves around them. 

It was a time to be remembered—that 
sweet, long- day, spent in the solitudes 
of nature, amidst the fresh, the pure, 
and the beautiful. 

They had found the dozen kinds of 
fern, and Fred had a first-rate day’s 
angling, for, after much patient waiting 
fourteen lovely trout, with red-tipped 
fins, dusk)* green eyes, silvery gills, and 
dark spotted backs, lay in his basket, 
ready to be presented in due form to his 
mother. 

They came slowly homeward across 
the moors, and Cora looked with a little 
dismay at her mud-soaked boots, and at 
more than a few hitches and rents in 
her grey homespun dress. 

“ There will be work for your needle,” 
said Nesta, laughing. 

“ Yes, and I feel a little sorry my poor 
dress has had such rough usage amongst 
the brambles and branches.” 

“ Do you really care about it ? ” asked 
Nesta, quickly. 

“I ought not to, I dare say. Why 
should damaged drapery annoy me when 
I have had such a glorious day ? ” re¬ 
plied she with a laugh, that somehow 
ended in a sigh. 

When they reached home it was 
nearly dinner-time, and after a hurried 
toilet the girls ran down to the drawing¬ 
room. 

Mrs. Burges was sitting there, beside 
her low table, with her muslin work in 
her fingers. Wearing her pale grey 
dress, and unruffled laces, and with a 
soft, pink bloom on her cheeks, she 
looked as though she had been sitting 
there, calm and undisturbed ever since 
they had parted with her in the morn¬ 
ing. 

“ We have had such along walk, such 
scrambling and climbing! ” said Nesta, 
with a gush. 

“ Don’t let them tire you too much, 
Cora. My children have very high 
spirits, and rather adventurous natures, 

.1 think more so, perhaps, than is good for 
them,” asserted Mrs. Burges. 

“ I have enjoyed myself very much,” 
replied Cora. 

Two events had happened on that day 
at the Grange. The first was that Clara 
and Alice Henderson had been there to 
invite them all to a garden fete and 
dinner on the next Thursday, and the 
other event was, that Olive, with Ralph, 
and Capt. Fraser, had had an early 
repast, and were gone over to Brixleigh, 
to a “ Penny Reading.” 

“ I quite forgot that this is the evening 
for the grand entertainment at Brix¬ 
leigh. Ralph and Jessy McArthur are 
to sing two duets together, and a solo 
each. I wonder how they will get 
on ? ” 

“Very well, Nesta, I dare say. They 
were wishing you were here, Cora, to go 
with them—indeed, Ralph thought you 
might have been persuaded to play that 
' Nocturne ’ you gave us last evening, 
and that charmed us so much. Should 
you like to have gone to Brixleigh?” 
asked Mrs. Burges. 

“Very much indeed,” replied the 
girl, with a quick blush. 
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“Then I am sorry Fred kept you out 
so long*. It cannot be helped now.” 

“ What are you saying about me ? and 
why is Cora looking so grave ? ” asked 
Fred, coming into the room at the 
moment, with his fourteen trout reposing 
on a grassy carpet on a dish. 

“ She is fretting because she did not 
go to the Brixleigh ‘ Penny Reading,’ ” 
replied Nesta, at random. 

“She could not have been in two 
places at once,” said Fred. 

“ Of course I could not,” retorted 
Cora, with a bright smile. “We had 
a delightful day at the Gorge, and I 
should be positively ‘ avaricious ’ if one 
enjoyment were not sufficient for me 
at one time. I did not say a word 
about being sorry.” 

Yet more than once during dinner¬ 
time—and they looked so few that even¬ 
ing seated at the large table—Cora 
caught herself glancing towards Ralph’s 
empty place, and wondering if he and 
Miss McArthur had yet begun their duets 
and songs at the “ Penny Reading.” 

“ I should like to have heard them 
sing,” decided she. “But there, I 
must not be ‘ avaricious,’ as I told Fred 
just now.” 

{ 1 'ode continued.) 


SISTER DORA. 

ister Dora constantly 
visited her patients in 
their own homes, spoke 
earnestly of the evil of 
drinking, and tried to 
urge them to better 
habits. But the main¬ 
spring of all was her 
faithful setting forth of 
Christ. To win souls to 
Him was always the 
main point kept in view. 
Yet she was ahvays 
ready to encourage inno¬ 
cent mirthfulness and 
gaiety in the wards; and, 
as she passed from bed 
to bed, she had a smile 
and a bright word for 
each. She would invent 
games for the boys, set 
the men who were able 
to play at chess or draughts, or give them 
suggestive questions which led to lively and 
profitable talk, or tell them pleasant his¬ 
tories of her old country life. No wonder that 
Sister Dora was almost idolised. 

“ I’ll drive you anywhere you like without 
charge, Sister,” said a cabman to her, who 
had been at some of the meetings for cabmen 
she afterwards held ; “ only, not away from 
Walsall! ” 

She would sometimes, when there was less 
press of work than usual, choose a fine spring 
or summer day, and take a party of conva¬ 
lescent patients and nurses an excursion into 
the countiy, her own intense enjoyment of 
the flowers and trees and green fields making 
the trip doubly pleasant to all; or to Lichfield 
Cathedral to see the monuments and hear the 
service. 

But after some years of this life a new 
temptation crossed her path. Loved and 
worshipped as she was, she had scarcely any 
social intercourse with her equals, and the 
want of close and intimate sympathy was 
trying even to one so independent. When, 
therefore, she met with a person who could 
respond to her higher tastes and interests and 
give her intelligent sympathy, a strong mutual 


attachment was formed, and she was almost 
on the point of marrying her new friend. In 
every respect he was worthy of her except 
one, and that the most important : he had no 
belief in revealed religion. The friend and 
adviser who had helped her before now faith¬ 
fully warned her of the danger of being 
“ unequally yoked ” to one who would be a 
hindrance to her on her heavenward path and, 
perhaps, make shipwreck of her faith. She 
resolved to give up the marriage which could 
not be “ in the Lord” ; but the struggle was 
fearful, and cost her a dangerous illness. 

After a month’s entire prostration she re¬ 
sumed her hospital duties, to the joy of her 
patients. One young man whose arm she 
had saved from amputation by her care, and 
! who used to go by the name of “Sister Dora’s 
arm,” walked from the place where he worked, 

I a distance of eleven miles, weekly to inquire 
' for her, always saying to the servant who 
j answered the bell, “Tell her that’s her arm 
I that rang the bell.” 

She had seriously thought of going out to 
the wounded in the Franco-German war, but 
decided that her work was at Walsall, and 
ought not to be left. She sent out, however, 
a lady pupil so efficient that the Crown 
Princess wrote to thank her for the good 
nurse she had supplied. 

Her pupils were well taught by her; but 
the main lesson they learned was the mighty 
power of the love of God, and'of man for His 
sake. “ I want her to understand,” she said, 
speaking of a servant she was engaging through 
a friend, “ that all who serve here ought to 
have one rule—love for God. I wish we 
could use and really mean the word Maison 
Dieu .” 

She spoke often of the absolute need of 
constant private prayer. Piers was indeed a 
life of prayer in the midst of work. She never 
touched a wound or set a fracture without 
praying that God would heal the sufferer by 
her means. If one was brought in insensible 
and unable to hear the gospel message she 
longed to convey, she would say, “Well, we 
must pray;” and often she would be seen 
kneeling by the bed of an unconscious 
sufferer. 

In March, 1S73, and afterwards, in 1876, 
mission sendees were held at Walsall, and in 
both Sister Dora took an active part. How 
she could possibly find time seems marvellous, 
but she spent those days almost without rest. 
When she had “ dressed her wounds,” as she 
expressed it, she would go out and seek waifs 
and strays to fetch to the meetings, or go to a 
gathering she got up in 1876 for cabmen. 

On the first night of the second mission, 
she took two of the clergymen who were 
conducting it with her into places where, as 
she told them, their lives would not be safe for 
a moment if she were not there to protect 
them. But no one would touch a hair of 
Sister Dora’s head. Most of these wild, rough 
characters had been her patient. She knew 
every one by name. She had soon got enough 
to fill the little mission-room, one of them 
an ill-looking man, who, however, obeyed her 
like a little child, when she bade him “ come 
with her and listen to something some friends 
of hers had to say to him.” 

The sen-ice was scarcely begun when 
another rough man pushed his way in and 
began to make a disturbance. Sister Dora 
rose and said authoritatively, “Now then, 
Jack, none of that. Sit down quietly by me 
and behave yourself.” The brutal nature was 
quelled by her dignified manner, and he sat 
down meekly as ordered, and the service pro¬ 
ceeded, while she sat between the two ruffians 
who would, under ordinary circumstances, 
have thought little of murdering anyone who 
had dared to check them. 

The missioners declared it seemed like a 
dream to them; but the whole time the 


mission lasted the same thing went on. She 
collected the worst characters herself, held 
meetings for them, visited criminals in their 
cells, prayed with them, and sought to lead 
them to the Saviour Who had come to seek 
the lost. Pier religion was eminently spiritual. 
“ When you want anyone to lead anyone to 
Jesus,” she said, “ remember you must point 
and take care not to stand in the way your¬ 
self.” 

In 1875 she was called to a work of a 
different kind. The smallpox broke out with 
great violence at Walsall: a hospital had been 
opened on purpose, but the people could not 
bear to leave their homes, and there was 
danger that the infection would spread in¬ 
definitely. Sister Dora now came to the 
rescue. She volunteered to go to the other 
hospital and do all the nursing herself. This 
changed the mind of the people; no one 
feared to go where Sister would nurse 
him, and the hospital was soon filled. 

Then followed six months of work, Inde¬ 
scribably hard and trying. She had no help 
but that of the porter and one or two old 
women for rough housework. How she bore 
it was a marvel; but when at last all danger 
of infection was over, she returned to her old 
duties without even seeking rest. 

But the strain of body and mind was at 
last too much; at least, so we must conclude : 
for in the beginning of 1877 she found for the 
first time some difficulty in exerting her im¬ 
mense muscular strength. She consulted*a 
confidential surgeon, and found that a com¬ 
plaint had set in which must ultimately end 
her life, involving great pain and admitting 
of no cure. She was determined to keep this 
a profound secret from all but herself and her 
doctor. For nearly twenty months she con¬ 
tinued to go about her duties as usual, at 
first in the hospital; but when it was closed 
for a time, while a new building was erected, 
she went first to stay with her relations, and 
then to London and to Paris to see some 
new surgical appliances. She visited the 
Exhibition, and seemed to enter into everything 
with her wonted zeal. 

But at last, in October, 1878, she broke 
down entirely. She went to Birmingham to 
see her doctor, and was taken so ill there that 
she was supposed to be dying; but she 
insisted on being moved to Walsall, “to die 
among her people.” The Committee of the 
hospital engaged a small house for her, the 
new building being not quite ready; but from 
the time she went she never left her bed. The 
hospital was opened in her name, but she 
never saw it. Her old servant came to nurse 
her, and to her she was obliged to reveal the 
hopeless state she was in; but she kept it from 
others as long as she could, and would not 
allow even her loving sisters to come and tend 
her, in spite of their grief and entreaties. 

This was another occasion in which the 
strength of her wall led her into error. It is 
scarcely possible to practise such conceal¬ 
ment without acting in a manner incon¬ 
sistent with strict truth. And when God 
sends the heavy cross of terrible bodily afflic¬ 
tion, He does not mean it to be met in this 
way. The sufferer must accept the cross for 
her friends as well as herself. He may have 
some good purpose for their sakes also, to 
carry out in it; and in any case the distress 
caused them by the concealment is likely to 
be far greater than even the sight of the loved 
one’s suffering. 

Strong characters have their own class of 
temptations ; and one of these is the inclina¬ 
tion to endure personal suffering, whether 
bodily or mental, proudly rather than meekly. 
Often they are not themselves conscious of 
this ; but they need to keep in mind the 
repeated warning in God’s word against 
“despising the chastening of the Lord,” 
though they may not be inclined, like the 
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more timid, “ to faint when they are rebuked 
of Him,” 

In Sister Dora’s case the temptation to 
meet bodily pain in this manner was increased 
by what was in itself a very remarkable power 
in her character, her extraordinary capacity 
for enduring pain without giving any outward 
sign of its existence. Perhaps it w r as scarcely 
to be wondered at if this became a snare to 
her. Certainly it led her to withdraw herself 
from the offered sympathy of the nearest and 
dearest in a way which must have given them 
great pain. 

But the day came when she could no longer 
hold out. She had at last to submit to the 
trial of being nursed' and waited on, as 
she had been used to do on others. She bore 
it humbly and patiently when it came, grate¬ 
ful for the care bestowed on her, and espe¬ 


cially for the skilful attentions of the lady 
who was to be her successor in the hospital. 
“ Oh, if my poor people are nursed like 
this,” she said, “I shall have nothing to 
wish ! ” 

The suffering she accepted meekly as a 
discipline she knew she needed. Only one 
trait we read of which we regret—her desiring 
to have a large crucifix placed where she 
could constantly see it. But it seems evident 
it was not used with any idea of a help in 
worship, but simply to remind her of the 
sufferings of her Saviour. Such helps, how¬ 
ever, have been too fearfully abused to make 
her action in this matter safe as an example to 
others. 

Her faith in her Saviour and trust in His 
perfect and finished work alone, however, 
seem to have been full, clear, and simple 


throughout ; and though the intensity of 
physical suffering often occasioned deep 
mental depression, that faith never wavered. 
Her one longing desire was for more of 
Christ’s realised presence, and the last words 
almost that she was heard to utter were, “ 1 
see Him ! the gates are opened wide.” She 
expired peacefully on the night of Christmas 
Eve, 1878. 

Almost the whole population of Walsall 
came to her funeral, many rough workmen 
weeping like children at the grave. She left 
a memory which will not soon pass away, of 
one who, though not free from faults and 
errors, was yet a true and noble worker for 
God and man, and such “a succourer of 
many” as will not speedily find her equal on 
earth. 



THE FIREPLACE IN SUMMER. 

The bright flames of the winter fire become, 
during the summer months, changed into the 
melancholy blackness of the vacant and useless 
grate, which, from containing in the winter the 
source of heat.and light, is in the summer the 
eyesore and vexation of the beauty-loving 
members of the family. 

Flowering plants are of no service to us, 
for the draught of the chimney soon destroys 
them. Perhaps the most practical way of 
using greenery at all is the French mixture of 
real and imitation ivy. A china vase, or an 
earthenware flower-pot can be used to con¬ 
tains plant or two of real ivy, which should 
be placed in front of one of the wicker 


screens already so well 
known, both for window 
shades and fire screens. 
On the wicker screen the 
artificial ivy is carefully 
trained, so as to look 
as if it were actually 
growing from the real 
ivy plants in the flower¬ 
pots beneath. The 
effect, if nicely done, is 
excellent; and the two 
kinds—the natural and 
the artificial ivy — are 
constantly mixed in the 
decoration of houses by 
the French gardeners 


and decorators. A very 
usual method of fill¬ 
ing up the fireless 
grate is by having a 
frame made to fit it by 
a carpenter, and after¬ 
wards by nailing canvas 
over it at home. The 
stretching of the canvas 
needs both care and 
neatness. It is after¬ 
wards covered with plain 
black or coloured paper, 
which can be purchased 
by the yard at a paper- 
hanger’s. A plain paste 
made of flour is used, 
and a clean rag is 
one of the requisites of { 


this operation, as no smearing of our pretty 
cover can be allowed. Then the covering 
chosen is pasted on. We may proceed 
to select any form of decoration which 
suits us—a landscape chromo, or coloured 
head for the centre, with a wreath of 
Hewers arranged round it. These may 
be purchased for a few pence. Or per¬ 
haps a more ambitious mind might prefer to 
make a landscape, such as may be produced in 
cretonne flowers, cut out from the piece and 
arranged in a Japanesque manner, a spray 
of flowering shrub, a branch coming from 
one side, with a bird in the air, and butterflies 
hovering about it. A few reeds and canes 
may be added, representing the earth below. 
Such an idea as this may be copied from 
a Japanese paper fan. 

The next simple style is the small curtain. 
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■which extends just over the black portion of 
the grate, and does not reach the mantel 
proper at all. It is made of serge, velvet, or 
silk ; and many ideas have been given in the 
articles on Crewel Embroidery, which might 
be used to decorate this little curtain. At the 
top small curtain rings are sewn, and a brass 
rod on which to put it is placed just below 
the mantel-shelf proper. 

I must not forget, however, the numberless 
people who are already furnished with fire¬ 
place boards, to whom I may give a few 
ideas for decoration. Their covering I have 
already described in speaking of canvas- 
covered boards. One of the new ways to 
ornament them is to paint them in oil colours 
by hand, but this may be beyond my readers’ 
skill. Another way is to nail on the dyed 
moss—which is purchased in packets at the 
florists’—to form a background of greenery 
for the pots of flowers which stand in front. 
The small Japanese parasols, which cost a 
penny each, look very pretty when arranged 
on the board in a figure of some sort, being 
made to lie quite flat, with their handles cut 
off, to make them level at the back. Where 
flowers to paste on are desired, it will be found 
easy to cut them out of one of the modern wall 
papers; and so also with large flowers, as shown 
in fig. i. The dado papers are sold by the yard 
at the good paper-hangers’, so it will not be 
expensive to obtain the amount we need, and 
no more. One of the best known of these 
papers—the daisy or Marguerite—has a dado 
of upstanding lilies, which would make a 
beautiful covering for a fire board. 

In America, as well as in Germany, constant 
use is made of growing ivy for indoor decora¬ 
tion of all kinds ; and although it will not 
flourish in the grate, it can be trained round 
the mantel-piece itself, round the mantel-shelt, 
and form the decoration of the upper portion, 
when wreathed round, and drooping over it in 
trailing sprays. Nor will it need removal from 
the rooms when the winter comes, for, with 
care in watering it, and sponging the 
shining leaves from the dust which settles 
on them—and which prevents their breath¬ 
ing through their pores—the ivy, both 
’ Germany, manages to 
in the midst of the 


America, and 
grow and flourish 


stove heat with 
which the rooms in 
both countries are 
warmed, and that 
to a very great 
extent. 

The Irish ivy is 
the most popular in 
America for indoor 
decoration, as they 
think that it en¬ 
dures more than any 
other kind. 

The large Japa¬ 
nese parasol, which 
came into vogue 
three years ago, 
has been very 
popular, and is 
a cheap and pretty 
way of brightening- 
up a dark comer 
like the firegrate, 
with a dash of 
harmonious colour¬ 
ing. When they 
get worn out and 
soiled, they are 
much used, covered 
with peacocks’ 
feathers, for the 
same purpose ; and 
form a good 
foundation on 
which to fasten 
them in circles, 


round and round* 
one above the other. 

The common Japa¬ 
nese paper hand- 
screens (ng. 2) are 
also fastened on to 
the fire board in a 
figure spread out like 
rays from a common 
centre. The fire-board 
should then be painted, 
or covered with dark 
green, or black. An¬ 
other method of 
decoration is to 
insert wire rings in 
the wooden fire-board 
at various spaces 
apart, in which to place 
flowers and hanging- 
plants in pots. 

A set of shelves for 
books or china (fig. 3) 
is sometimes made to 
fit into the space, be¬ 
neath the mantel¬ 
shelf, which, if made 
of pine, may be 
varnished at home, 
and the edges of the 
shelves ornamented 
in various ways. 

They.look very pretty 
filled with china and 
other ornaments, and 
turn the mantel - 
piece into a large 
chiffonier, as low as 
the ground. Virgin 
cork is another 
available way of 
covering this ugly 
vacancy. It may 
be arranged like a 
pyramid over wood, 
and small pockets 
attached to it, to hold ferns or ivies. 

I have left the mantel curtains (fig. 4) for 
consideration to the last, as they are a 
most charming means of decoration, but cost 
more than anything which I have as yet 




FIG. 4. 


FIG. 3. 

mentioned. The first expense—the wooden 
mantel-board—is common in every house, 
and as an addition to it, we .re¬ 
quire a stout iron rod attached to hooks, 
or other fastenings, to hold up the 
curtains, which open 
in the centre, so 
that they can be 
drawn back when 
the fire is lighted ; 
and they should 
exactly touch 
the floor in length. 
They should have 
small curtain rings 
sewn upon them, 
and may be em¬ 
broidered or not as 
the owner fancies. 
The top may be 
either a valence, 
or a handsome 
fringe, or even -a 
wide band of gal¬ 
loon. For bed- 
rooms these 
curtains are some¬ 
times made of 
chintz, or cretonne, 
to match the rest 
of the coverings; 
and they form the 
most suitable deco¬ 
ration for a sleep¬ 
ing room, as they 
keep out draughts 
and allow free 
ventilation at the 
same time. 

Dora de 
BlaquiUre, 
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MORE THAN CORONETS. 

P.v Mrs. G. LINNAEUS BANKS, 


Author of “The Manchester Man,” &c. 



Miss Rutherford’s first season is 
over. She is back again at Rutherford 
Chase with the inevitable Dynevors. 

A letter from Willie Forsyth to Sir 
John solicits the presence of Miss 
'Rutherford at his wedding with Miss 
Stapleton, whilst one from Hesba to 
herself proffers a like request. 

Blanche, exuberant, proposes herself 
as bridesmaid. Sir John hesitates—he 
is not unwilling, but he has the gout, is 
unable to take her to town. Lady 
Dynevor is aghast, denounces the pro¬ 
ject as utter demoralisation, and suggests 
a handsome present to the bride "as a 
substitute. Blanche contends there is 
no such demoralisation as ingratitude, 
and Sir John, who is getting somewhat 
weary of his fashionable sister’s dicta¬ 
torship, agrees with his darling that 
present and bridesmaid both are not too 
much. 

With a very ill-grace Lady Dynevor 
consents to chaperone her refractory 
niece, contriving, however, that Lord 
Ernest shall afford them his protection by 
the way, and with a mental resolution to 
see the pair engaged before their return. 
In a few days Blanche Rutherford (with 
my lady’s help) orders an ample 
trousseau and a bridal-robe of white 
poplin for her friend, and a bridesmaid’s 
simpler dress for herself, in the self¬ 
same show-room where she, as Mercy 
Stapleton, was offered as a milliner’s 
apprentice by Mr. Mason. 

It is the eve of the bridal. Sir John’s 
gift of plate and jewellery has been 
received; dresses have been tried on— 
all arrangements are complete. Bride, 
bridegroom, bridesmaids are sleeping. 

A cry goes forth on the night air— 
“Fire! Fire! Fire!” The "deserted 
streets are at once alive with people—all 
coursing towards one point, lit by the 
flaring beacon in the sky. 

An incautious smoker, who has taken 
a cigar to bed to compose his thoughts 
arid steady his nerves for a proposal he 
is ..-about to make on the morrow, has 
faflen asleep, and Lady Dynevor’s town 
residence is all ablaze. 


The police thunder at the door as the 
first engine comes tearing up the street. 
There is a cry from a bystander that “the 
house is closed, the family away.” But 
as the flames leap up and rage within, 
scared domestics escape from basement 
and attic, by area and roof; and from 
the hall door emerges the young lord, 
bearing with him a faded, fainting 
skeleton of a woman huddled in a 
dressing-gown, for whom he finds refuge 
in a neighbouring mansion. 

Lady Dynevor is safe. The fire- 
escape is idle, the solitary engine plays 
as on an empty house, through which 
the raging flames career with a roar of 
mockery, belching forth from windows 
and roof. 

Back comes Lord Dynevor in frantic 
haste. “ My cousin ? Miss Ruther¬ 
ford ? Where is she ?” 

A white-robed figure with hair unbound 
throws up a sash on the second floor, 
and shrieks far aid. 

Aery, “The heiress!” runs through 
the crowd. Other engines are at work. 
The fire-escape is up in vain. 

“Oh, save her! save her!” cries the 
young lord, wringing his helpless hands. 
“A hundred pounds to the man who 
saves her ! ’ ’ 

Her piteous cry reaches them. She 
is seen to shrink from the scorching 
flames at her back. 

“Oh, save my beloved Blanche! a 
hundred—two hundred pounds !” 

“ Try yourself, master,” is shouted by 
the crowd, as firemen are driven back, 
and he, appalled, wrings impotent hands 
and doubles his reward. 

A blanket is brought, held out, there 
is a call for her to “ leap.” She essays 
to mount the sill. 

Just then a city engine rattles up. 
She is seen to stagger back and fall. 

A groan from the crowd. 

“ Five hundred pounds for her life,” 
from white-faced Lord Dynevor. 

A fireman leaps from the city engine, 
snatches the blanket, and is up the 
escape, in spite of restraining hands or 
the warning that the roof is about to fall. 

He is seen to stoop into the very flame 
—is at the window, and in the escape 
with a something in the blanket, 

As they reach the ground the roof 
goes in with a crash. 

“The nearest hospital,” the brave 
fireman whispers hoarsely, as he resigns 
his burden to her friends amid the plau¬ 
dits of the crowd. 

Sad news for the Stapletons—sad news 
for Sir John ! His daughter, his dar¬ 
ling, hovering between life and death, 
and he held in the throes of gout at 
Rutherford Chase ! 

“ My niece in a hospital!” is Lady 
Dynevor’s haughty exclamation, as 
chances of life, and death, and heirship 
pass rapidly through her mind. 

Be thankful, all who love the girl, 
there is a hospital near at hand to 
receive her! Be thankful Dr. Forsyth 
is there to take charge of her case, 
and with power to bring in Hesba as 
nurse—Hesba, whose wedding day is 
still in the future, and to whose sleep¬ 
less, unremitting, skilled attention 
Blanche Rutherford mainly owes, under 
Heaven, her recovery ! 


For she is fearfully burned, her 
clothes dropping from her in tinder. 

Then fright and pain bring on 
delirium, in which bravery and Brian, 
cowardice and Ernest, strangely mingle 
with her horror and despair. 

As consciousness and strength return 
she says she only remembers falling back, 
and then someone, with the voice of 
Brian, lifting her up. 

Hesba tells her the someone was a 
brave youngfireman, who, though himself 
badly burned, refused indignantly Lord 
Dynevor’s proffered reward. 

“The craven!” she murmurs; then, 
after a pause, says, “Ask Willie to bring 
my brave preserver here. I will reward 
him. If he will have me A will marry 
him ! ’ ’ 

“Marry him? Your father?” sug¬ 
gests Hesba. 

“I will marry no one else. My father 
is a brave man. He loves bravery, and 
he loves me.” 

Lady Dynevor is horrified. “ Reject 
the heir-presumptive to an earldom for a 
common fireman ! It is incredible ! ” 

But Sir John is as generous as he is brave. 
His pride of birth yields to gratitude and 
affection. He seeks out the young fire¬ 
man, finds that he is educated and in¬ 
telligent ; asks him to name his reward. 

“To see the young lady” is the 
answer. Further questioning elicits that 
he is unmarried, that he never shall 
marry until he succeeds in finding a 
young girl the very winds blew into his 
arms at sea when she was a babe. 

“ Your name ? ” is asked hurriedly. 

1 ‘ Brian Staftleton . ’ ’ 

Yes ; Brian Stapleton, put ashore in 
Ceylon, left ill and moneyless to recover 
and make his way back to England as 
best he might. After many hardships 
and perils he had reached Woodside, to 
find the very homes of his friends swept 
away. Dr. Mitchell dead; Mr. Mason 
in London. He worked his passage 
thither. Mr. Mason could—or would— 
give no clue to find his friends. Heart¬ 
sick, without money, without a trade, he 
had found the sailor’s only resource on 
land—the fire brigade. It had restored 
him all he had lost. 

^ Grandma Stapleton is blessed. James 
Forsyth rejoices to have secured Brian’s 
property for him. Only Lady Dynevor 
laments ; she retreats to Switzerland in 
disgrace. 

A dwarfish little creature, once her 
maid, with eyes opened and heart soft¬ 
ened by kindness, has made a confes¬ 
sion fatal to my lady. Goaded by 
poverty, she had pledged the child’s 
sleeve-bands, and now, from the long- 
secreted bag, produces the pawn-ticket, 
and with it the litigated shares ! She 
had found them in the lobby under Mr. 
Mason’s overcoat. She had kept them 
to spite him—had carried a small 
fortune about with her unappropriated. 
There is hope for Dinah 3'et. 

There is a double wedding. Sir John 
gives away both brides. And the noble 
old man, who maintains that brave and 
true hearts are “ more than coronets '’ 
uses his influence to obtain the reversion 
of the Rutherford baronetcy and estates 
to his fine son-in-law, Brian. 

THE END. 
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BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING. 

By Ruth Lamb. 

CHAPTER IT. 

A V I N G 
glan ce d 
at the 
origin and 
early his- 
tory of 
the loaf, 
and seen 
what it 
was and 
still is 
when in 
the shape 
of un¬ 
leavened 
bread, we 
will trace 
the next 

step in its progress — the introduction of 
leaven. It does not seem difficult to imagine 
how it came into use. It is only needful to 
leave a portion of the unleavened dough in a 
warm place for some days, and you will see 
that it begins to ferment, as though it con¬ 
tained barm of some kind; but the taste is 
rather sour and not pleasant. 

“ A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump.” These few words tell the story 
of leavened breadmaking. A small portion 
of this sour dough is mixed with the large 
quantity of flour, salt, and water requisite for 
the batch of bread, and in time the whole 
lump is leavened. But it retains, though in a 
less degree, the sour taste of the little piece 
put into the lump, and the bread requires a 
longer time to work than when made with 
yeast. 

In remote ceuntry districts on the Con¬ 
tinent this mode of leaven¬ 
ing bread is still in com¬ 
mon use, and English tra¬ 
vellers find it anything 
but agreeable. I well re¬ 
member that, when in 
Switzerland a dozen years 
ago, our party crossed the 
Gemmi Pass two days 
sooner than wc intended 
because my husband could 
not endure the taste of this 
leavened bread, and there 
was nothing else to be had 
at Kcmdersteg just then. 

In many other hotels in 
the mountainous districts 
we found leavened bread, 
but with this one excep¬ 
tion there were always 
plenty of the delightful 
little milk rolls, twists, and 
“ cobs,” as we cali them 
in Lancashire, in addition 
to the sour-tasted loaves. 

Brewer’s yeast is merely 
the froth which rises on 
the surface of beer during 
the process of fermenta¬ 
tion. It is skimmed off 
when thick enough, as cream is taken from the 
milk. 

When I was a girl, we, who lived in 
country- towns and villages, were wholly 
dependent on this kind of yeast, or on a 
home-made article for lightening our bread. 
On certain days in each week a stream of 
small customers might be seen, mug or pitcher 
in hand, wending their way towards the 
various breweries, at which as small a quan¬ 
tity as a halfpennyworth of yeast could be 
purchased. Many an injunction did these 
young messengers receive not to loiter by the 


way lest all the yeast should be gone—a 
calamity of no small consequence. The yeast 
money was always the special perquisite of the 
brewer’s wife. 

On the weekly market-day, one of the first 
errands of the country carrier was to the 
brewery. He conveyed a whole string of tin 
cans, with close-fitting lids ; earthenware jugs, 
with bungs, and of many sizes ; and in these 
he took home yeast for the village shops, 
farmers’ wives, and cottagers for many a mile 
round. Probably the motion of the cart would 
make the barm obstreperous on the homeward 
way. In spite of the wet rag put on to make 
bung or lid fit more tightly, one would fly 
out with an explosion, the other be lifted off, 
and some passenger begin to grumble that 
the froth was trickling on to her bonnet from 
one of the shelves below the tilt which held 
the lesser parcels. 

Country people are always neighbourly, and 
yeast was an article much borrowed and lent, 
not a thing to be rashly or wastefully treated. 
A little quantity left over was hoarded to make 
a bit of cake with, or given to a poor neighbour. 
Baking day only came once a week in cottage 
homes, new bread being deemed extravagant, 
and old bread reckoned to go further. 

The difficulty of procuring brewer’s yeast 
as often as was requisite, set invention to work 
to contrive modes of preservation or substitutes 
for it. 

One way of preserving it was by whisking 
it well, and spreading a thin layer on a large 
wooden trencher or board. When this was 
diy another was added, and so on, until the 
paste was a couple of inches thick, when it 
was cut up and placed in air-tight canisters 
until required. Then it was dissolved in warm 
water and used like fresh yeast. 

Potato yeast is made with mealy potatoes; 
boiled, pounded, and passed through a sieve. 
To i lb. of this pulp add two tablespoonfuls 
of treacle and boiling water to make it the 


“ For His mercies aye endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure.” 

thickness of brewer’s yeast. When just warm 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of yeast, and keep 
it in a warm place to ferment for twenty-four 
hours, when it will be fit for use. It will 
keep in a cold place for several weeks. 

But almost all the substitutes for brewer’s 
barm require just a little of the genuine article 
to set them going. I will give one recipe for 
yeast with which the brewer has nothing to 
do. It is from a very comprehensive treatise 
on the “Art of Breadmaking,” published 
three quarters of a century ago. Ingredients, 
b lb. flour, -A- lb. coarse sugar, J peck of malt, 


bruised. Boil together in b gallon of water 
for fifteen minutes. When cooled to 80 de¬ 
grees, add i pint of any water impregnated 
with fixed air, such as the artificial seltzer 
(Schweppe’s). This will cause fermentation, 
and when it ceases the clear liquor can be 
poured off, and the yeast, fit for use, will be 
found at the bottom. 

Many other recipes might be given for arti¬ 
ficial yeasts, but fortunately we are much less 
likely to require them than we were when I 
made my first loaf. The introduction of Ger¬ 
man yeast, which is chiefly obtained from the 
great Continental distilleries, especially those 
of Holland and Hamburg, has proved a great 
boon. This is a cleanly article, which comes 
to us in the form of a light paste with a fresh 
and pleasant smell, and without the bitter 
taste of brewer’s yeast. This is drained on 
cloths and pressed dry before being packed for 
exportation. 

I can well remember the dubious looks we 
cast on the first lump of German yeast offered 
as a substitute for the ordinary barm by the baker 
from whom our flour was purchased, and at 
a time when brewer’s yeast could not be easily 
obtained. We tried it from necossity; we 
liked it, and ever after preferred it to anything 
else. Within a very few years after the intro¬ 
duction of the article, one year’s imports up 
to March 31, 1866, amounted to 5,735 tons! 
What the quantity has now reached I am unable 
to tell, but it must be something enormous. 

Now having told you about the origin of 
bread and the various kinds of yeast, we will 
set about making a batch of household bread 
such as may be seen all the year round at our 
table. We must have izlbs. of fine flour, 
30Z. German veast, a good handful of salt, and 
a jug of warm water. But we need not tuck 
up our sleeves yet, as we are only going to 
“ set the sponge.” 

A yellow earthenware pancheon, or, as 
Lancashire folk cali it, a “ mug,” is the nicest 
thing to make bread in, 
and preferable to the large 
wooden bowl occasionally 
used. 

In winter time the pan¬ 
cheon may be placed near 
the fire before the flour is 
put in, as the warmth helps 
the bread to rise in very 
cold weather. Dust it 
carefully with a dry cloth, 
put in nearly all the flour, 
into which sprinkle and 
stir the salt. Dissolve the 
yeast thoroughly in a pint 
of warm —not hot —water, 
and having made a hole in 
the middle of the flour, 
pour it in through a 
strainer, and stir in with 
it some of the flour to a 
paste. Leave it near the 
fender for half an hour to 
rise, but do not forget to 
throw a clean cloth over 
the top of the pancheon, 
so that no dust may get 
in. 

So far there has been 
no need to tuck up your 
sleeves. But at the half-hour’s end mind that 
hands and nails are thoroughly clean, your cook¬ 
ing apron on, your sleeves secured so that 
they will not slip down, your large jug of 
warm water ready, and the small quantity of 
flour remaining out of the dozen pounds ready 
to hand in a bowl at the left side of your pan¬ 
cheon, which should stand on a stool. A 
table is generally too high. 

I must mention another matter. What¬ 
ever may be your fashion of wearing your hair, 
have it smoothly and snugly tucked up when 
engaged in breadmaking or cookery of any 
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kind. There is nothing more disgusting or 
objectionable than to find a hair amongst our 
eatables; yet nothing more likely to occur if 
we go about our cooking with our locks hang¬ 
ing loosely about our necks and faces. I have 
seen a floury hand lifted from amongst the 
dough to push back a straggling wisp of hair 
or tuck up a fallen sleeve, and have always 
registered a mental resolution not to eat home¬ 
made bread in that establishment. 

Every article used in breadmaking should 
be of the most spotless cleanliness. Paste¬ 
board, rolling-pi-n, baking-dishes, or tins 
should be put away clean after use, and care¬ 
fully rubbed and dusted when taken out again. 

Perhaps all these minute details may sound 
unnecessary, but I am not giving recipes to 
grown-up people, or merely a histoiy of the 
origin of bread and a list of its varieties. I 
want to teach you, dear girls, to make bread 
as my dear mother taught me when I was a 
little one many years ago. 

Begin to work the dough with the right 
hand, adding the warm water gradually with 
your left from the jug which is beside you. 
Draw the dough from the sides to the 
middle, using both hands when the in¬ 
gredients are fairly mixed with the right. It 
must neither be hard nor soft, but of a sufficient 
consistency for you to lift it, when very 
thoroughly worked, in one lump and turn it 
over. You sprinkle a little flour round to 
enable you to do this, and if your dough is 
just what it should be, there'' will be none 
sticking to the pancheon; it will be clean from 
everything but a little flour when you lift the 
dough to turn it. 

Now place the pancheon outside the fender, 
covered as before with a fine white cloth, 
having sprinkled flour on the top of the 
dough to keep it from sticking. It should 
be ready in less than two hours if the 
yeast is good. Get your oven well-heated, 
then rub the shelves with a clean, wet dish¬ 
cloth ; warm and grease your baking-tins 
or dishes with a little suet, butter, lard, 
or fresh dripping, held by a little writing 
paper in the fingers. This is to prevent the 
bread from sticking to the sides. Then, with 
clean hands, work a piece of dough on the 
floured pasteboard ; shape it to suit your tin, 
which should be filled even with the edges. 
Let it stand on the hearth for a few minutes 
to rise, and before putting your loaves in the 
oven, either prick them with a steel fork, or 
make one or two cuts across the top of each 
with a sharp knife. 

We never use tins for baking in, except for 
tea cakes. Our baking dishes are of coarse, 
brown earthenware, and stand on four little 
knobs. With these we rarely have a burnt loaf, 
however hot the oven may be. A slack oven 
spoils bread, and the admission of cold air by 
opening the door should be avoided until the 
dough has had time to set. To ascertain when 
the loaf is baked enongh, turn it out of the 
baking-dish and press the side firmly with the 
point of the finger. If the crust springs back 
you may judge that it is right; but if the 
pressure leaves a hollow, the loaf must be 
returned to the oven. When the dough is 
first put in, it should be placed on the oven 
bottom; and when well set and about half 
baked removed to the top to “ soak,” as 
it is technically termed. When sufficiently 
baked the loaves should be taken out of the 
dishes or tins, and placed on their sides; 
when quite cold we put ours in a large 
pancheon, and cover them with a clean clotli. 
This preserves the moistness of the bread and 
conduces to cleanliness also. 

Many persons only use 2 oz. of German 
yeast to 12 f6s. of /four, but we prefer the 
larger quantity, and every one praises our 
home-made bread as being simply perfect. 
Our cook prides herself more upon it than 
upon the most dainty dish she prepares for 


the dinner-table. One day when she was far 
from well I suggested that she should suspend 
her bakings for a little time, and let us buy 
our bread in order to lighten her work. But 
this she promptly declined, adding, “It would 
be of no use, ma’am, for if everybody else in 
the house could put up with bought bread, / 
couldn’t.” 

I should add a word or two with regard to 
the quality of your ingredients. Buy thoroughly 
good flour; keep it in a dry place, as damp 
flour is bad. Never use doubtful yeast. It is 
poor economy to spoil a batch of bread in 
order to use up yeast or milk which is not 
perfectly sweet. 

The Austrian flour, made from wheat grown 
on the banks of the Danube, is particularly 
fine. It goes into a very small compass, and 
absorbs an immense quantity of water. Some 
while ago when staying at a delightful farm¬ 
house in summer we had a little difficulty about 
bread. At length a small shopkeeper, who 
sold everything, undertook to bake for us; 
and exquisite bread she made. But she 
bargained that she should be allowed to use 
what she called “ ostrich flour,” though it 
would be a trifle dearer. She meant Austrian. 

Aerated bread is made by a patented pro¬ 
cess. It is mixed in a sort of iron box, with 
water charged with fixed air, or carbonic acid 
gas, which lightens the dough without the aid 
of yeast. The whole operation is performed 
by machinery, and the hand does not touch 
the dough. The bread is very light and di¬ 
gestible, and is said to effect a saving of ten 
per cent, in flour, beside economising time and 
labour. But I do not find it so satisfying as 
ordinary bread, and have heard children com¬ 
plain that they soon feel hungry again after 
eating it. 

There is also a self-raising flour, which is a 
good deal used for making cakes and pastry. 
It is prepared by Messrs. McDougall, of Man¬ 
chester, and the scones, tea-cakes, &c., made 
from it are very light and agreeable to eat, but 
none of these articles, to my mind, make ordi¬ 
nary home bread less enjoyable in comparison. 

Delicious brown bread may be made in the 
same way as the white by using “ground 
down,” or the whole of the powdered grain of 
wheat without removing any portion. 

A mixture of rye with fine wheaten flour 
makes exquisitely sweet bread, and may be 
made with equal parts, or with only a third 
or a fourth portion rye. Rye flour is sticky 
to the touch, and the dough must be made 
very stiff. It is much nicer when baked in 
thick cakes on the oven shelf than in loaves. 

French bread has a pint of new milk, two 
eggs, and a J lb. of butter well mixed in with 
three quarts of water, or as much as will make 
18 lbs. of flour of the proper consistency. Yeast 
and salt added in the same proportions as for 
home-made bread. This liquor is stirred into 
the flour until all is well mixed. When ready 
for baking it is made into loaves or bricks, 
which are turned over when half done, and the 
crust well browned. When quite cold the 
loaves are rasped, or else chipped with a knife. 
Bran bread is made by adding a basinful of 
bran to 6 lbs. of flour, and working in the 
ordinary way. Barley bread, from the flour of 
barley carefully freed from the husks and made 
like rye-bread. 

Potato bread is made by mixing mealy pota¬ 
toes boiled and pounded in the proportion of 
3 lbs. to 9 lbs. of flour. Make in the ordinary 
way and bake in a very hot oven. The bread is 
very light, but less nutritious than the pure 
wheaten. Were I to enumerate all the kinds 
of bread I should occupy far too much space. 
Maize, rice, beans, peas, acorns, chestnuts, 
turnips, and a variety of roots and barks of 
trees have been used in seasons of scarcity 
and by various nations; so that bread, or a 
substitute for it, however coarse, might not be 
wholly wanting to the very poorest. 


QUITE A LADY. 


By Anne Beale. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 



“ On the 25th instant, at Hampstead* 
the Lady Eversleigh, aged 39.” 

This announcement appeared in the 
obituary of the morning paper, andcaused 
much excitement in fashionable circles. 
It was asserted by some that Lord 
Eversleigh had never married, by others- 
that he was reported to have made an 
unfortunate match in early life, and by 
the multitude that it mattered not much, 
what he had done, since he chose to live 
abroad. His only sister affirmed that 
he had never married at all, and sent 
him a copy of the paper containing the 
notice. 

While. this nine days’ wonder was. 
under discussion in the fashionable 
world, a young girl and a female 
servant were also discussing it in a smalls 
house not far from Hampstead Heath. 
It was called “ Laurustinus Lodge. 

A lady of the name of Walton had died 
here, and had been borne to Old Hamp¬ 
stead Churchyard, followed by the afore¬ 
said women in much affliction. Although 
the departed lady had been known as 
Mrs. Walton when living, the inscrip¬ 
tion on her coffin was “Rose Evers¬ 
leigh.” 

In a pretty sitting-room of this small 
abode sat her daughter Rose, a fair gir$ 
of eighteen. The sunlight streamed in 
upon her for the first time since her 
mother’s death, and she put her hand 
before her eyes to shut out its painful 
glare. She was alone and sobbing 
piteously, for she was trying to realise 
her condition. 

Her mother had confided to her, a few 
hours before her death, that she was not 
Mrs. Walton, as was supposed, but the 
wife of Lord Eversleigh. She said she 
had married secretly on account of her 
husband’s rank, but - that he had always 
promised to acknowledge the marriage. 
All that Rose learnt further was that 
there had been neither quarrel nor sepa¬ 
ration between her parents, but that her 
father had chosen to live abroad. She 
knew that he had not seen her mother 
for fourteen years, and she had imagined 
him dead. 

Reflecting on these revelations, Rose 
knew why it was that her mother had 
faded away before her time, and had 
relinquished the musical profession in 
her early youth. 

“What shall I do? What shall l 
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do ? ” cried the lonely girl, falling on her 
knees beside a low couch. 

“ Advertise for his lordship, your 
father,” said her faithful servant, enter¬ 
ing the room at the sound of her sobs. 

“Never! never! He has killed my 
, mother,” replied Rose, rising from her 
knees, and letting her friend take her in 
her arms, to try to soothe her. “I 
will not be the daughter of so cruel a 
man, or bear his name. Oh, mother! 
mother ! ” 

“But what will you do, my dear? 
You must live, and it would be grand to 
be a lord’s daughter,” argued the more 
worldly-minded domestic, whose name 
was Grace. 

“ I will sing, as my mother did when 
she was young. You say my voice is 
the double of hers. Oh, why was the 
better half taken? We will leave this 
house, and go near the concert rooms. 
You shall let lodgings, and I will study 
and gain fame for her sake who taught 
me to sing like her. Mother, darling 
mother ! where is she now ?” 

“ In heaven, my sweet lamb. There, 
now, be quiet, and we will do just what 
you like ; only I wish you’d advertise for 
his lordship. How grand it do sound ! 
If I was a lord’s daughter he should 
soon know it! ” 

But Rose was firm. She was resolved 
to ignore the father who had forsaken 
her and her mother. She would not 
even remain in the house to which he 
might possibly come. Although a slight, 
delicate girl, she was of decided will, as 
Grace knew, who, therefore, did not 
persevere in combating her resolution. 

In the course of a day or two Rose 
began to examine the papers left by her 
mother. She found little of importance. 

A few letters from her father without defi¬ 
nite date or address, signed Walton, and 
some ill-kept account-books. A half- 
yearly allowance of one hundred and 
fifty pounds had been regularly sent by 


a city lawyer, and fortunately this had 
arrived shortly before her mother’s 
death, so she was not without means to 
start afresh. It appeared that the latest 
letter had been written some years back, 
and Rose was probably not far wrong 
in her conjecture that Lord Eversleigh’s 
cruel silence had hastened her mother’s 
death. 

When she had carefully examined the 
papers and paid what little money was 
due in the neighbourhood, she and Grace 
set forth in search of another home. 
The mythical lodging-house near the 
concert rooms was found beyond both 
their means and furniture. In vain they 
paced the vicinity of St. James’s, St. 
George’s, and Albert 
Halls, hitherto her “ ely- 
siums on earth,” whither 
her mother had often 
taken her. The rents were 
fabulous. 

At last they came upon 
a small house at Ken¬ 
sington in an out-of-the- 
way street, within easy 
reach of Albert Hall, the 
rent of which was com¬ 
paratively moderate. The 
situation was dreary, and 
the abode itself not cheer¬ 
ful, but a little enclosure, 
containing two laurel 
bushes, reminded Rose 

of Laurustinus_ &wj 

and she thought it looked 
like home. Besides, 


Grace said it was a “ haristocratic 
neighbourhood for lodgings,” which 
argument was unanswerable. Rose said 
she would take it, but references were 
required, and she had none to give. 
But Grace gave the name of a friend of 
her own in good business in the city, 
adding aside— 

“ The young lady is of high family, 
and his lordship is expected home 
shortly.” 

1 he city friend was referred to, and 
his opinion of Mrs. Grace being sound, 
the house was finally taken in her name. 

** I am Miss Rose only henceforth,” 
said Rose to her friend. “ That is 
my own name. Walton does not 


WHAT SHALL I DO?” CRIED THE LONELY GIRL. 
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belong to me, and Eversleigh 1 will 
never assume.” 

When the day arrived for the change 
of abode, Grace went early to Kensing¬ 
ton to receive the furniture, while Rose 
remained behind to superintend its re¬ 
moval. The poor girl felt as if her heart 
would break, but she maintained a cou¬ 
rageous carriage while the great vans 
were at the door, and helped all she 
could. Ev^i the men who packed and 
carried her mother’s choice furniture 
pitied the poor young thing, whose eyes 
were red with weeping, and who seemed 
alone in the world. 

“We’ll take care of them flower-pots, 
miss, never you be afeerd,” they said, 
as they took that mother’s treasures 
carefully from her hands, and she let 
the tears flow at the kindly words. 

While neighbours only knew that 
one family was departing to make way 
for another, these rough men treated the 
lonely girl gently as if she belonged to 
them. The Great City, as an aggre¬ 
gate, may be hard and inhospitable to 
her deserted children, but her individual 
members are, as a rule, kind when they 
come in contact with misery. Your Lord 
Eversleighs may ignore natural affec¬ 
tion ; your coalheaver may have a heart 
warm as the fires he feeds but does not 
share. 

At last Rose was left in the empty 
house with her dog, cat, and caged 
canary. She was to follow the last van 
in a cab, but she had something to do 
before she left. She looked out at the 
window, her cat in her arms, Flora, her 
little King Charles at her side, her bird 
singing above her head as if nothing 
had happened. A lame crossing- 
sweeper passed, to whom she and. her 
mother had been in the habit of giving 
weekly pence. 

“ Will you stay here and watch my 
bird and cat till I return?” she asked, 
through the open window. 

“With pleasure, miss,” replied the 
lad, taking her place in the empty 
house. 

“Once more, Flo—for the last time, 
perhaps,” she murmured, as she hur¬ 
ried up tree-fringed Frognal towards the 
Heath. 

This was her ideal of country and 
natural beauty, and when she reached it 
she went to a point she had frequented 
with her mother, whence she took a 
tearful farewell of Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
purpling in the sunset; of the lake at 
the Welsh Flarp, and other familiar 
objects. 

Then she crossed the heath to an 
eminence, whence she waved her hand to 
a group of Scotch firs which, with the 
hill between, were turning blue in the 
northern shadow. 

Having rested a moment, she took 
her way towards the old ivy-clad church. 
Reaching it, she entered the churchyard, 
and paused before a narrow grave, which 
she had already caused to be enclosed 
by a light chain work, and surmounted 
by a simple stone, upon which was 
the inscription, “ In memory of the 
Lady Eversleigh.” Fresh sod had been 
laid over the grave, and she had planted 
a rose tree at its foot. 

She knelt down a moment, and sobbed 


out her yearning cry of “ Oh, mother! 
mother ! ’ ’ then breathed a prayer to 
her Father in heaven for help. 

When she reached her late home she 
found the lame boy watching her pets. 
He welcomed her with a sad regret. Her 
canary piped, her cat purred. As she 
smiled through her tears she looked 
rarely beautiful,and the boy gazed upon 
her with admiration. She sent him to 
bring her a cab, and while he was gone 
walked through the untenanted rooms. 
She sat down on the floor of her 
mother’s favourite apartment, and wept 
bitterly, but, happily, there was no 
remorse in her grief, for she had loved 
her dearly. 

The cab came, and her lame friend 
held her bird cage while she locked the 
door, the key of which she intended^ to 
leave at the landlord’s house. She 
pressed the boy’s hand as she laid in it 
all the money she could spare, gathered 
a laurustinus blossom, entered the cab 
with her pets, and drove off, her eyes dim 
with tears. 

“God bless her! She’s a kind’un, 
she is, and I’ll miss her just,” muttered 
the crossing sweeper, as he stood 
watching the cab till it was out of 
sight. 

A gentleman accosted him while thus 
engaged. 

“ Where is Laurustinus Lodge ?” he 
asked. 

Here you are, sir, but ’tis empty. 
Miss has just left,” he replied. 

“ Left! Where has she gone ? ” 

“ Dunno, sir, but you must ’a past her 
at the bottom o’ the lane.” 

The gentleman looked excited, and 
ordered the boy to run after the cab and 
stop it, but he returned unsuccessful. 

“What do you know of the late inmates 
of this house?” asked the stranger, 
authoritatively. 

“I knows as the ladies guv me a 
penny a week, sir, and sometimes a 
threepenny. I knows as the old ’un died, 
and I see her buried. Not that she was 
so old, but uncommon pale. The young 
’un cried so as I cried too. An’ she was a 
crying just when she went away with her 
dog and cat, and bird. She’s a beauty 
and no mistake.” 

“Take me to the churchyard where 
the lady was buried,” cried the stranger, 

! and the boy led the way. 

| When they reached it he rewarded 
the lad, and dismissed him. 

It was early spring, and evening had 
come on. The churchyard, though 
scarcely separated from ever-increasing 
London, was yet rural and picturesque, 
being surrounded by trees and filled 
with many ancient tombs. As the 
stranger stole through them in the twi¬ 
light "he glanced from side to side, 
uncertain where to turn. At last he 
came upon the newly-made grave and 
the white stone. 

“ To the memory of the Lady Evers¬ 
leigh ! Flow dared she ?” he muttered, 
as he paused before them. 

He was a dark, handsome, stern¬ 
looking man, with a face lined and 
bearded. Fie was evidently much 
moved, for his countenance changed 
from passion to softer feelings, and at 
last a sob broke the silence of the scene. 


He had married her who slept beneath 
that green turf because he had loved 
her; and now! Now she was dead, and 
he could never atone for the past. He 
moved slowly to the head of the grave. 
Did he feel this sacred spot to be his only 
refuge from the remorse that was shaking 
his soul ? 

(To be continued.) 


CROCHET FOR LITTLE 
WORKERS.—I 

“There, it’s raining again; and mamma says 
it is sure not to leave off for a long while ! 
Always the way whenever we have a hall- 
lioliday. We could have had such fun out 
of doors ! ” cried Annie and May in chorus. 

“Yes,” chimed in little Edie, “ and I was 
going to take my dolly out in her new per¬ 
ambulator too.” 

“ Come, come, children, what is all this 
grumbling about ? Pouts and long faces ! this 
will never do.” 

“ But, auntie, isn’t it tiresome ? What can 
we amuse ourselves with till tea-time, now it’s 
so wet ? ” 

“ Amuse yourselves with ? Why plenty of 
things. Just bring me my workbox, May, 
and see if we shan’t forget the rain for once.” 

“ Oh, auntie, I can’t do any work; I asked 
nurse for some the other day, and put the 
needle and cotton just as she did, but it would 
go all in a bungle.” 

“ Poor Edie ; never mind, we’ll see if tiny 
fingers can’t do something presently. But 
run away now, children, and come back with 
bright faces and hands clean as a whistle, for 
we must never set to work till we are quite 
nice and ready.” 

“There, auntie, we haven’t been long,” 
exclaimed the breathless trio as they trooped 
in again. “ What have you found us ? Cotton 
and crochet hooks—a black one, a white one, 
and a darling little pink one for Edie. Will 
you teach us to make lace, like, mamma? That 
must be very hard, though.” 

“Not so fast, young chatterboxes; every- 
thing has a beginning. You must learn the 
stitches first, and by-and-bye, perhaps, we will 
make many pretty things. You are going to 
try them in cotton to-day, so I have given 
you steel needles with smooth bone handles 
that won’t scrub your fingers. When you are 
clever enough to attempt scarves and cross¬ 
overs in wool you must have a much longer 
hook, entirely in wood or bone, and some¬ 
times finished by a nice knob to prevent the 
stitches slipping off the end. I see Annie’s 
eyes brighten already; she is thinking of 
mamma’s birthday present and the bazaar 
this summer. Well, dear, make haste with 
the stitches, and you will so6n be able to 
crochet a charming purse, or a bag, napkin 
ring, mat, pincushion cover, and I know not 
what besides. And when you are quite a 
good worker you will undertake a dainty 
petticoat, a quilt for baby’s perambulator or 
cot, a dress and hat for dolly, shoulder shawls 
and waistcoats for the poor ; indeed, no end 
of useful articles. When you once begin, you 
will only find your time too short.” 

“ And can we make all those things with a 
hook and wool ? ” asked May, looking almost 
doubtful. 

“ Certainly you can, my child. Ah! if this 
small tool could only speak, it would tell us 
of the many wonders it has done and the lives 
it has saved in days gone by.” 

“ The crochet hook saved lives ! ” laughed 
the girls; “how could it?” 

“Years before any of you were born,” said 
auntie, softly, “ there was a great misfortune 
in Ireland. All the potatoes were blighted, 
and, you must know, many of the poor people 
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had no money or food in the world, but what 
these potatoes brought them. So when 
the crop failed, everything was gone, and 
whole families were nearly starving. Just at 
this time a kind lady taught the Irish girls 
how to crochet, and sold their work among 
her friends. The children soon plied the 
needle so well and quickly that their earnings 
actually helped to support the home when the 
grown-up people could not get any living at 



Chain. 


all i This trade has since much declined, yet 
even now Irish girls, anxious to better them¬ 
selves by emigration, would not be able to 
buy the necessary outfit had they no crochet 
work to sell.’ 

“ Oh, auntie, how beautiful! Do let us be 
quick, and begin, if we could only do things 
like that!” 

“ Yes,” said Edie, catching the excitement, 

“ I should like to make a great big scarf for 
my dear old milkman. Wouldn’t he be 
pleased ?” 

“ Very well, rosy cheeks, you shall do the 
first thing towards it—the chain. Annie and 
May, open your eyes and listen; as I show 
Edie I shall talk so that she can under¬ 
stand, and then it will be very easy for 
you. Unwind a small piece of cotton, 
about half a yard; that will do. Now 
put the reel into your pocket, else it will 
be very soon rolling on the floor to get 
dirty, or make a nice plaything for pussy, 
and I don’t want her in my crochet 
class, or we shall have everything 
scratched to pieces. I generally twist 
the cotton into a loop a little way 
from the end, but it will be easier 
foi you to tie it round the thickest 
part of the hook. Now you have a nice Fig. 
wide loop to slip down towards the point. 

If you have made it too large you can 
easily tighten it by pulling the thread. Take 
the hook in your right hand, and fancy 
you hold a pen. Place your first and second 
linger on the handle, lying along it flat, not 
curled up. Put your thumb on the handle, 
too, but slightly underneath ; you see the tip 
rests onyounhand just near the knuckle. Let the 
end of cotton drop straight down between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand; stretch 
the working thread between the first and third 
fingers, keeping it firm by the second finger, 
as I do ; slip the needle under the cotton from 
left to right, and biing this cotton through the 
first loop ; you find it makes a fresh one, while 
the old one forms a link. Draw the cotton 


through the fresh loop again, and a third loop 
comes; and so on as long as you please. 
Remember that for this only one loop must be 
on the hook at a time. (Fig. I.) 

Fig i.—Chain. 

“ Look at it now, it is a chain or plait just 
like your big sister works in her embroidery.” 

“Yes, auntie, and like the flowers on the 
muslin curtains in mamma’s bedroom.” 

“ Exactly, those curtains 
are ornamented by machine 
in imitation of the old 
tambour-work, which was 
formerly 
done with a 
^ hook very 

similar to 
your own, 
and called 
the tambour 
needle. It 
was once a 
very favourite 
ladies’ pas¬ 
time, and 
next time we 
go to Hamp¬ 
ton Court 
Palace I will 
show you 

a large picture (more than 
one hundred years old) of a 
beautiful French marquise, 
busywithlier tambour needle 
on a piece of rich stuff 
strained over a great frame. 
I believe that in Ireland and 
Scotland peasant women 
still execute this stitch on 
white muslin. Either of 
these styles, however, re¬ 
quires some tissue for foundation, as well 
as a frame, whilst the crochet of to-day 
merely needs cotton and hook. But I won’t 
tire Edie’s patience any longer. Now that 
you understand the chain, let us pass to the 
next stitch, called single crochet. Instead of 
practising it in straight rows, I think you 
might turn it to account at once.” 

“For what, auntie? ” asked the elder ones, 
eagerly. 

“ Guess when you have done it, girls. Make 
twelve chain, join these into a ring, thus : 
leave the cotton hanging outside as it is, 
pierce the hook into the first chain, and draw 
it through the loop on the needle. On this 


on the third circle, and so on. Make twelve 
rows, and tell me what your work is like.” 

Away went the little fingers, and even 
Edie, with an occasional help, managed hers 
bravely. 

“Done!” cried May, first in the race. 
“ Why it is quite a pretty cord! What 
would it make? A stay-lace? It’s too nice ; 
besides, it’s too large.” 

“True, May; and though there is no reason 
why a stay-lace should not be nice, I think we 
can find some better use for this crochet tube. 
Supposing I gave you some coloured silk to 
work it with. What then ? ” 






3.—First Detail of Treble. 


circle you are going to' work round and round, 
till you have made quite a little pipe. I will 
show you how. Notice that each stitch is 
divided into two parts, and remembei you 
must always take up the top part. Push 
the hook through the first chain, there will 
then be two loops on the hook; pull the 
cotton, now at the back, through these two 
loops together, and you have made your first 
stitch in single crochet. Prick the needle in 
the second chain, draw the thread again 
through two at once, and continue like this 
till you have crocheted round to the first 
chain. Then work the next line of single 
crochet on the second circle of chain, another 


Fig 2.—Double and Treble Crochet. 


“Oh, I know,” cried Annie, “it would 
make such a lovely cord for a bag, or to hold 
a fan like mamma’s blue girdle, or-” 

“An Albert in brown or black for papa,” 
added May. 

“ A necklace for dolly; no, a collar for my 
white kitten,” screamed Edie; “and I’ll 
hang a little bell to it.” 

“ All these, and plenty more, dear children, 
and you can beautify the cord still more with 
beads, but that I will tell you about when we 
are rather more expert. For the present we 
will learn double crochet .” 

“ What will that do for, auntie ?” 

“ You are putting the cart before the horse, 
May. You should wait till you know the 
stitch. Still, for this once, I will gratify your 
curiosity, ancl tell you this is a very favourite 
stitch in cotton for counterpanes, in silk for 
purses, and in wool for cuffs, vests, caps, and, 
in fact, anything very warm and close. When 
you made the cord how many times did you 
pull your cotton through to form a stitch ?” 

“ Once, auntie.” 

“Yes, and therefore it is called single 
crochet; but in double crochet you pull the 
cotton through twice,” interrupted May. 

“ Not quite so loud, dear; you are 
right, though, and to do this we shall 
want more loops. As we have really 
but two—the one on the needle and that 
of our foundation line—we must make 
up an extra one. We shall want a chain 
to work this stitch upon, so crochet 
one two inches long; measure it by 
my tape. You have finished it? Cut 
off the cotton, then, and with the hook 
lift the last loop light out, pull the end 
tight, and it will be fast. Take up your 
cotton again, work one chain, keeping 
the loop still on the needle, prick it 
into the first stitch of your two-inch 
plait, twist the cotton over the needle, draw 
it though this stitch only, you have two loops 
(lig. 2) ; again twist the thread, and bring 
it through the two loops at once, leaving 
but a single loop on the hook. Finish the 
row and cut the end as for the chain. Now, 
what have you made ? ” 

“A thick line, with a chain along the top,” 
replied Annie. 

“ Yes, and this is the chain ready for the 
second row, which is worked into it, so the 
rows of crochet help one another, you see. 
After three more rows I think you will 
be able to practise this stitch by your¬ 
selves.” 
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Fig. 4.—Second Detail of Treble. 


“ Oil! May and Annie have finished, and I 
have only just begun my third row,” whispered 
Edie. “The needle won’t go through my 
chain.” 

“Let me manage it for you, little one. 
You have pulled your hand too tightly; try 
to work more loosely next time.” 

“The next stitch, auntie, please.” 

“This is rather more difficult than the 
others. As you already know, in single 
crochet the thread was drawn through the 
loop once, in double crochet twice, and in the 
new stitch three times—hence it is called 
treble (fig. 2). Instead of preparing a fresh 
chain we will save time and trouble by using 
for the ground your piece of double crochet. 
Make one chain, coil the cotton round the 
hook, pierce it into the first foundation stitch; 



p IG . 5 .—Third Detail of Treble. 


this gives you three loops on the needle 
(fig. 3). Now draw the cotton tlirou|h the 
first loop ; there are still three left (fig. 4)- 
Pull the thread through two of these (fig. 5). 
Then through the two remaining ones, and 
again you will only have a single loop on 
the hook ready for the fresh treble (fig. 6). 
1 will attend to Edie now, while you con¬ 
tinue your trebles. Make them nice and light, 
separate them by one chain, and miss one of 
the chain in the row beneath.” 

Immediately the two girls went in for 
another race, and after a few rows, exclaimed, 
“ Why it looks just like little windows.” 

“ Yes, and isn’t it much better than the close 
one,” added May ; “ that one nearly drags it 

down.” , . 

“ Certainly, it would never do for regular 
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Fig. 6. 

Fourth Detail of Treble. 


work, my dear; we are 
only practising the 
stitches now. When 
you are more advanced, 
you will notice that 
patterns are formed 
merely by the good 
combination of these 
two kinds of crochet. 

Suppose you begin 
with a very easy design. 

Make 3 treble, then a 
hole (that is, 3 chain), 
miss 3 and 1 treble 
into the fourth ; two 
more treble, then a 
hole, and so on. In 
the next row try to be clever 
enough to work tlm Hose stitch 
over the windows, and the holes 
over the trebles.” 

“ Mine is pretty, auntie; it 
is quite a check. Wouldn’t it 
do nicely for a bread-cloth ? ” 

“You are right, Annie, but 
for to-day it will be sufficient 
to get the stitch more regular. 

As for you, little Edie, you have 
really been a very good girl, 
and I think it is quite time for 
you to run into the nursery and have a romp 
with baby. On your way, tell Ellen to come 
and work with me, if she has finished her 
French ex:rcise.” 

“Ah! Ellen, here is a pretty crochet wheel 
for your piano-stool cover. As it 
is for the schoolroom, I thought 
you would like to make it in two 
serviceable colours, so in my shop¬ 
ping this morning I bought you two 
threepenny balls of Evans’s Maltese 
thread, pink and brown, and a Pene¬ 
lope hook, No. 3J. You will not 
mistake it among“ your others, for 
the size is marked on the handle. 
However, we’ll try the pattern first 
with cheaper cotton. Make a chain 
of 10, and unite it into a round by 
piercing the hook through the first 
stitch, to draw it through the last 
loop. 

The 1st row, as you see, is wide 
and close, consisting of 32 trebles, 
worked over and not into the chain, to 
entirely conceal the ring. To start, work 
3 chain, then 31 trebles in the usual way. 
Join them by slipping the top chain of 
the first treble into the last loop on the 
needle, tightening it a little. The 2nd row, 
which is open, contains 16 bars or trebles 
taken into every other one of the preced¬ 
ing 32. As we have gradually to increase 
the round, we separate each treble by 3 chain, 
which will give us a circle of 64 chain ready 
to receive the 64 trebles of the 3rd row. 
The 4th row commences the Vandykes, each 
containing 7 chain, and secured by a single 
crochet stitch to every 4th chain of the 
previous 64—hence there are 16 Vandykes. 
The 5th row is similar to the 2nd, except 
that each open point has 9 chain, and is 
attached to the centre stitch of the 7 
chain below. In order to begin from 
this centre, or 4th stitch, you must 
slipstitch along the 1st Vandyke. 6th 
R ow .—Slipstitch to the middle of the 
9 chain, then into the same stitch work 

2 sets of 2 treble, divided by 5 chain. 

To pass from point to point make 7 
chain. 7th Row.—The open lacey edge 
is executed thus : 1 treble, 4 chain, 

3 times into the 5 chain of 6th row, 
the scallops being connected by 2 
chain, 1 single into the centre of 7 
chain; 2 chain. The 1st treble, as 
in every case, must be imitated by 3 
chain. Make these wheels alternately 



Fig. 7.—Wheel for Antimacassar. 


in pink and brown, and you will have a 
charming antimacassar. 


LOVE. 


Many correspondents ask questions about 
love, and one asks inquiringly for a clear defi¬ 
nition. In reply, let us tell a true story about 
the late lamented Empress of Russia. Some 
years ago, her Majesty was inspecting the 
SmOlnoje Institute for girls, then under the 
direction of Madame Leontieff, a pious dame 
of the old orthodox pattern, whose educa¬ 
tional views were more like those of a mediaeval 
abbess than of a nineteenth century lady prin¬ 
cipal. During the examination of the pupils, 
the Empress, singling out one of the elder girls, 
asked her, “ What is Love?” To which unex¬ 
pected question the young lady, blushing 
deeply, returned no answer. Madame 
Leontieff stepped forward, made a profound 
obeisance to the Empress, and craved permis¬ 
sion to inform her Majesty “ that in her 
school no instruction was imparted to the 
pupils on this particular subject, and that, in 
all probability, the girl did not even under¬ 
stand the meaning of the word her Majesty 
had deigned to pronounce.” “ That is much 
to be regretted,” replied the Empress ; “ for 
woman’s life is naught but love—first of all 
love for her parents ; then love for her husband; 
and lastly, love for her children. If these 
girls have acquired no just comprehension of 
love, they have been very badly prepared 
for the duties of life.” Having thus expressed 
herself, the Empress left the institute in 
manifest displeasure ; and a few days later 
Madame Leontieff received her dismissal 
from the Imperial Ministry of Education and 
Public Worship. 
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HAIRDRESSING EXTRA¬ 
ORDINARY. 

At the Freemasons’ Tavern early this 
year was given an entertainment, if such 
it can be called, somewhat novel and certainly 
interesting and amusing. It was given in aid 
•of the funds of the Hairdressers’ Benevolent 
and Providential Institution, and of La Societe 
<lu Progres de la Coiffure, and was called 
■“ Grande Soiree de Coiffures of Evening and 
Historical Headdresses,” given by the leading 
French and English hairdressers in London. 

That the subject of the proper and orna¬ 
mental dressing of the hair of women should 
be interesting and excite considerable atten¬ 
tion is not to be wondered at; it is surely not 
unworthy the best efforts of a skilled per¬ 
former when we know that nothing tends so 
much to enhance female beauty as well dressed 
hair. On the other hand, nothing more dis¬ 
figures and disgraces a woman, however 
otherwise beautiful, than a dishevelled head ; 
the one indicates the habit of a well-balanced 
mind, the other a careless, if not dissolute 
habit. It is no wonder the French, who were 
in the majority at Freemasons’ Hall, should 
in their eagerness in matters of taste and 
elegance, devote much pains to the perfection 
of an art which so improves and sets off our 
faces. 

The handsome and spacious Freemasons 
Hall on the occasion of the “grande soiree,” 
was ocoupied in its entire centre by a platform 
some 50 feet in length and 12 feet in width, 
raised two steps from the floor. On this 
platform, running nearly its entire length, was 
a long dressing-table, properly trimmed, as 
dressing-tables in our ladies’ boudoirs, with 
red glazed calico, covered with net and lace. 
On each side of this table were placed at 
convenient distances ten swing looking-glasses 
and a chair in front of each, so that twenty 
ladies could be “ dressed ” at one time. 

Before the competitive exhibition began 
there entered little ladies dressed in the 
“Watteau” style, with powdered hair and 
baskets of artificial flowers worked on the top 
of the heads. These little ladies, too modest 
in demeanour for their appointed work, earned 
baskets with scented sachets, bottles of per¬ 
fume, and sprigs of artificial flowers—three 
products of the art of the coiffure ; and these, 
together with programmes containing the 
names of the several artistes and their styles 
of work, were offered for sale to the visitors. 

Without any prefatory speeches or intro¬ 
duction of any kind, twenty ladies presently 
trooped in, each attended by the appointed 
artiste , and they took possession of the chairs 
ranged on either side the table. The heads, 
some very fair, others very dark, others again 
a rich brown, were submitted to the process 
of dressing in the 
present styles of 
evening dress. This 
occupied about fifty 
minutes, and as each 
lady rose from her 
seat, and was handed 
by her chaperone off 


the platform, a cheer, hearty and warm, which 
increased as the beauty of the work just finished 
became more noticeable, rose from the audience. 
Of this portion of the evening’s performance 
it may be said that many ladies left the plat¬ 
form much improved in appearance, though 
no extravagance in ornamental display was 
adopted, no powder, but little braiding, only 
a sprig of artificial flowers, a few curls artisti¬ 
cally fixed, so as to suit as much as possible 
the features. These twenty heads being dis¬ 
posed of, there followed an interval of twenty 
minutes for discussion of the work done, for 
refreshments, and for inspecting the numerous 
trade articles and toilet appliances set out for 
exhibition. 

Then there arrived twenty more ladies, with 
their attendant operators, to be dressed in 
historical fashions, and to some, and indeed 
to the majority, of the visitors this was the 
most entertaining part of the evening’s per¬ 
formances. 

Here, in most cases, a profusion of artificial 
hair was called into requisition, chiefly white 
grey, and in all cases powder was largely used. 
There was “ Powder, Louis XVI. “ Fan- 
taisie Poudree“ Coiffure Parisienne—Marie 
Antoinette;” “Grande Fantaisie Louis 
XVI.“ Coiffure Directoire,” with appro¬ 
priate republican costume and tricolour rib¬ 
bons ; “ Louis XV.“ PoudreRecherchee 
“ Fregate Fantaisie Louis XVI.” This last 
was curious, if not altogether elegant, and one 
would imagine that the lady who wore it— 
some say the famous Duchess de Bern— 
would not be sorry when the time came to 
relinquish it. The hair having been done up 
in sundry plaits and curls, slightly besprinkled 
with powder, and arranged to afford a broad 
basis on the top, was adorned on each side 
with a white marabout feather, between which 
was placed a gilded ship fixed on a wire 
spring, which was well imbedded in the thick 
hair, and then, to represent the sea, a piece 
of green gauze was placed around it, the 
white feathers representing the foaming waves. 
Every time the lady moved her head the ship 
rocked as in tempest-tossed ocean. This 
design was certainly unique of its kind, but 
absurdly fantastic in modern eyes. Then there 
were more designs, all thoroughly French in 
conception, and all differing one 
from the other — “Fancy Dress 
(Napoleon) “ Grand Gala (Marie 
Antoinette)“Louis XIV.,” and 
so on. 

In this part of the evening’s per- 
formances 
great pains 
were taken 
by each 
artiste to 


make his work complete and perfect, all sorts of 
appliances being used to elevate the hair, and 
thus increase the stature of the wearer, till 
ladies of small stature looked quite majestic 
and dignified. One head was noticeable in 
this particular; after having piled upon it an 
enormous mass of white curls and braids, so 
as completely to conceal the natural growth, 
it was surmounted with a kind of hat, richly 
trimmed with ribbons and flowers. 

Altogether the designs in this historical 
display seemed invented to conceal the 
natural growth and to display nothing except 
what was artificial. This is supposed to be 
the art of the hairdresser. 

For the higher art of improving instead of 
concealing or deforming nature commend us 
to the former work of the evening, the 
“coiffure 
de soir6e,” 

“b egout 
du jour,” 

“ evening 
dress,” 

“ fantaisie 
modeme,” 

“coiffure 
anneaux 
e n t r e- 
laces,” 

“fancy 
head¬ 
dress,” 
some of 
which gave 
effects 
most 
pleasing, 
both as to 
:kill and 
taste. 

The ac¬ 
company¬ 
ing illus- 

and 1873. 



ENGLISH HAIRDRESSING. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

COMPETITION IV.—PLAIN NEEDLEWORK. 

Plain needlework is generally considered to be an accomplishment 
neglected by the girls of the present day, but, this competition goes far 
to prove the contrary, for without doubt this has been the most 
successful competition we have had. Poor girls from lowliest cottages 
and girls highly-born of great families have sent in contributions, and 
we are delighted to find that they have worked so well and with such 
pleasure. Many have written to say that though they should not win 
a prize or certificate yet they shall be highly satisfied to know that 
their work goes to help to clothe their poor sisters in the hospitals. 

Madame Karger, an authority in plain needlework, with the author of 
“ My Work Basket,” were closeted in a large room for two long days, 
inspecting each garment and granting the deserved number of marks. 

Each of the articles underwent examination in nine different points, 
and though the examiners did not come across any very remarkable 
specimen of stitching, yet, on the whole, the sewing, excepting perhaps 
the hems, did great credit to the exhibitors. The points more gene¬ 
rally faulty were the shape and cut. Few had provided themselves 
with a really good pattern or chosen medium measures, hence, anti¬ 
quated styles and disproportionate necks were rather in the majority. 
Some of the latter were enormously large; others tiny and deep enough 
for a stork’s throat, and looking still more singular with their immense 
shoulders and tiny sleeves. The same want of symmetry distinguished 
also the bands and yokes, the lining of which, in some cases, did not 
set true. The gatherings, too, might have been a little more studied, 
both in the regularity and the stroking. 

On the whole, the work was most interesting, and every one who 
competed deserves our hearty congratulations. 

A list of the hospitals to which the paintings, bed satchels, and night 
dresses have been presented will be published in a future number of 
The Girl’s Own Paper ; and every girl who has contributed to 
the painting and needlework competitions will receive a card from the 
Editor thanking her for her assistance, and stating to which hospital 
her work has been presented. 

The Editor awards the prizes and certificates, in accordance with the 
examiners’ marks, to the following successful competitors:— 

First Prize, Two Guineas. 

Annie Drew, Redhill, Wrington, Somerset (17). 

Second Prize, One Guinea. 

Helen Blomfield, Barton-le-Clay Rectory, Ampthill, Beds (17). . 

Extra Prize, Half-a-Guinea. 

Elizabeth Martin, Holmbury Cottage, near Saltash, Cornwall (17). 

Certificates of the First Class. 

Annie Sarah Paine, The Elms, Goldington, Bedford (16). 

B. M. Tutte, Sussex House, Oakfield, Ryde, Isle of Wight (16). 

Bertha C. Taylor, The Lodge, Worksop, Notts. (17). 

Bertha Hodge, care of Mr. Golder, Pligh-street, Shepton-Mallct (17). 
Charlotte Smith, Foys’ School, Waterford (16). 

Edith M. Gosling, Chalk Hall, Elveden, Thetford (15). 

Ellen Mallinson, Cross Stone Vicarage, Todmorton, Yorkshire (16) 
Emma Elderson, Girls’ School, Kimpton. 

Fanny Durrant, Moat Farm, Combes, Suffolk (15). 

Jane Hope Grierson, 1, Athole-gardens, Kelvinside, Glasgow (17). 

Kate Adams, Half Moon-street, Sherborne, Dorset (16). 

Louisa B. Dali, High School, Oldham, Manchester (18). 

Margaret Scott, West Ham Vicarage, Stratford (12). 

Mary E. Plew, Eastfield House, Spennithorne, Bedale, Yorkshire (17). 
Mary H. Roe, Myrtle, Newlyn, Penzance (18). 

Rosa Sworder, The Bury, Westmill, Buntingford, Herts (16). 

Ruth II. Middleton, Birland Villa, Worksop (16). 

Sarah Helen Oakes, Tinsley Park, Rotherham (16). 

Certificates of the Second Class. 

Alice Maud Fiy, 6, Pemberton-road, Highgate-hill, N. (18). 

Annie Biddles, The Villa, Rothley, near Loughboro’ (11). 

Annie E. White, Ashley, Setbury, Gloucestershire (17). 

Annie Wastell, 2, Alexandra-villas, Queen’s-road, Buckhurst-hill (18). 
Annie Lewis, St. Leonard’s-square, Wallingford, Berks (17). 


Emily Jordan, Great Haseley, Tetswortb, Oxon. (f 8). 

E. J. Ward, Her Majesty’s Prison, Wandsworth (16). 

Fanny Hordern, Spencer Villa, Avenue-road, Leamington (15). 
Florence M. Bluett, 36, Hilldrop-road, Camden-road, N.W. (17). 
Kate Clements, Cream Hall, Higlibury-park, N. (18). 

Louisa E. Sutton, Redgrave, near Bottesdale, Suffolk (16). 

Marion Gosling, Chalk Hall, Elvedon, Thetford (16). 

Mabel Thompson, 4, Eldon-grove, Beverley-road, Hull (16). 

Margaret Hutchinson, Bozeat, near Wellingboro’, Northampton¬ 
shire (16). 

Mary Hind, Honnington Rectory, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds (17). 
Mary T. Howatt, Castle-view, Stirling (16). 

O. A. Ditmas, 19, Victoria-park, Dover (18). 

Ruth L. Lowe, The Mansion House, Moseley, near Birmingham (18). 
S. E. Bannister, 30, Adelaide-square, Bedford (14). 

Certificates of the Third Class. 

A. Seppings, Eythorn Rectory, N. Devon (18). 

A. E. Brabham, 3, Albert-terrace, Dulwich-road, Brixton (rS). 

Clara Jane Kynaston, Cornwall House, Upper Adiscombe-road, 
Croydon (13). 

Emily Jennings, Wellington Cottage, Wcllington-street, Cheltenham 

( 14 ); 

Emma W. James, Wakehurst, Cranleigh, near Guildford (15). 

E. M. Jones, Theale, N.S. Please send complete address (17). 

Ida E. Thomas, H.M. School House, Whippingham, Isle of Wight (! 8). 
Julia Mitchell, Vicarage, Alberbuiy, Shrewsbury (17). 

Lena Trotter, 4, Waverley-terrace, St. Helier’s, Jersey (16). 

Margaret E. M. Wallis, Sutton Lodge, Sutton-at-Iione, Kent (18). 
Minnie Evans, FarthingstoneRectory, Weedon, Northamptonshire (16). 
Minnie S. Coles, Newstead, Shanklin, Isle of Wight (16). 

M. J. R. Dewey, West End, Donhead, St. Andrew’s, Salisbuiy (17). 
Walt era W. Warrener, Westgate, Haltwhistle, Northumberland (15). 


THE NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
IV. 

# The subjects for the next competition in Plain Needlework are, for 
girls between the ages of fifteen and twenty-one, 

Socks or Stocking Knitting, 
for subsequent presentation to hospital patients, male and female. 

All sizes will be allowed, but those for children and grown-up people 
will be divided into different classes when judged. The tops to be ribbed, 
the centres plain; or else the whole to be ribbed throughout in fingering 
worsted or yarn, as the most durable and proper wear for winter, as 
well as being the most inexpensive to make. The heels must be suffi¬ 
ciently long and well turned, though no particular method of turning 
them is required. Particular attention must be paid by all the com¬ 
petitors to the “ intakes,” or shaping of the leg and toe ; also to the 
seam stitch and the double knitting of the heel. 

Girls under fifteen years of age may knit socks or stockings as above, 
or make 

Flannel Bed Jackets, 
for wear under night-dresses. 

The pattern required in these jackets is the perfectly simple and 
ordinary jacket shape—a back and two fronts, with the sleeves—not 
shaped to the figure in any way. The flannel should be the ordinary 
coloured flannel, any colour being permitted, and any size, large or 
small. The seams must be herringboned, the hems turned, and then 
ornamented on the right side, with one of the fancy stitches mentioned 
in linen floss, crewels, or silk. Over ornamentation should be avoided, 
while prettiness and exquisite neatness are both requisite. The largest 
size should be not less than one yard in length from the shoulder, for 
which about three and a half yards of flannel will be needed. 

The two prizes offered to the elder girls for the Socks or Stockings 
aie of the value of Two Guineas and One Guinea. The prize to the 
younger girls, One Guinea for the best pair of Socks or Stockings, or a 
Flannel Bed Jacket. Certificates of the first, second, and third classes 
aie open to all. The name, age, and address of the competitor are to 
be sewn upon each article, together with a certificate from a minister, 
teacher, or parent, declaring the work to be that of the competitor 
only. The last day for receiving the articles is Michaelmas Day, 1880. 


VARIETIES. 


Buried Fruits. 

1. Pick that sweet pea, Charlie. 

2. I hope Arthur will come to-day. 

3. This plume was very expensive. 

“ Anything fresh or new this morning ? ” 
said a reporter, while waiting at a railway 
station. “Yes,” said a porter standing near, | 
“yes, sir, quite.” “ Here’s a shilling forynu, 1 


then, my man,” said the reporter; “What 
is it ? ” “ That paint you’re a leaning against, 

guv’nor.” 

Selfishness. 

Oh, if the selfish knew how much they lost, 
What would they not endeavour, not endure, 
To imitate, as far as in them lay, 

Him who his wisdom and his power employs 
j In making others happy ?— Coivper. 

Some Buried Canadian Cities. 
r. Is the war in Piedmont really at an end ? 


2. I send a cheque because it is most con¬ 
venient. 

3. Did Luther belong to the family of 
Thonberg-Cotta ? Was the relationship es¬ 
tablished ? 

4. Do not play the mentor on too manypoints. 

5. Surely Hal, if axe can cut that one will. 
This is too “thin” as the Yankees say. 

Answers to Buried Girls’ Names (p. 
429).—1. Ada. 2. Ellen. 3. Edith. 

Answers to Buried Flowers (p. 429 .) 
—1. Azalea. 2. Aster. 3. Daisy. 4. Pink! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRESS. 

Nice.—T he best material for your apron is un¬ 
bleached linen, “ oatmeal-cloth,” or “workhouse 
sheeting.” 

Sarah J. P. (Dudley).—The “Louis velveteen ” may 
be obtained of any draper. 

Peggotty.—T he pattern of a jacket was given in 
“ My Work Basket,” March 6th. 

Alice. —Serge, or oatmeal cloth, in washing ma¬ 
terials, workhouse sheeting, or linen. So far as 
can be seen, the kilted skirts with scarfs will 
remain in fashion. You might embroider a plas¬ 
tron for the front of the bodice, V shaped; also 
the cuffs and a scarf. 

Mop.—T rained dresses arc worn in the evening. It 
is quite open to you to part your hair on one side if 
you like it. Consult a doctor for your last query. 

Zara.—S ee “ Dress of the Month.” Heliotrope, and 
all violets and mauves are fashionable. 

Ugly Duckling.—T he sun Spoils furs, so as soon as 
the sun becomes strong you will be wise to leave 
them off. The pile of velvet is restored by steam¬ 
ing it on the wrong side. 

H. B. J.—Use lace or lisse quillings round the 
bodice of your dress. You may wear long sleeves 
with a low bodice. It is not usual for young ladies 
to give presents to young gentlemen. 

Zingra Harrington.—D ark brown velvet bands 
would be a pretty trimming for your spoilt jacket. 
Your handwriting is very clear and neat. 

Buttercup and Daisy.—W e should think that £30 
per annum would be required for a dress allowance 
such as you describe, if nothing is to be made at 
home. Plait your hair in one thick plait at the 
back, and tie with ribbon. Consult “My Work 
Basket” for your other queries. 

LadyJezreel.—I t is very probable that “ pinafore 
polonaises” will be worn during the coining 
summer by young girls. Respecting the re¬ 
arrangement of your blue satin-cloth costume, 
see “ Dress for the Month.” 

Mum.—Y ou should wear deep crape mourning for a 
grandmother; and you may wear simple black and 
white materials for three extra months. But the 
old-fashioned “ half mourning ” is comparatively 
little worn now. 

Oriole.—G irls of sixteen are old enough to leave off 
pinafores, and to lengthen their dresses. Kilted 
dresses with sashes trimmed with silk are still 
fashionable. 

Daisy Campbell. —Jersey costumes may be procured 
at from 7s. 6d. upwards; the price depending on 
the material and its quality. 

Janet Alliston.—W e advise you — as we have 
already suggested to a former inquirer—to oil the 
sides of the soles of your boots. The creaking of 
boots arises from some inequality in the separate 
parts or layers of thick leather or which it is com¬ 
posed ; or else, in a well-made boot, it may be 
occasioned by their being wet through, and then 
dried at the fire, which will warp them and cause 
them to creak. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thistle. —Perhaps you arc not using the best starch. 
Stirring it with a wax candle is considered to give 
a gloss. . 

Aunt B.—Both your queries have been answered in 
our correspondence. Try “ Vitreinanie ” for your 
window. 

Jesamine. —Miss Emily Faithfull has, we believe, 
retired, and placed her printing establishment in 
the hands of one previously employed in her office. 
The “ Victoria Printing and Publishing Office ” is in 
Praed-street, Paddington, W. 

Ruby.—O pr adyice respecting “ blushing ” has been 
frequently given. Amongst the French authors 
whose works should be included in your course of 
reading are De Lamartine’s prose and poetry, 
Racine, Mojjere, Mdme. de Sevigne, Mdme. de 
Genlis, Erckmann-Chatrian, Bourienne’s History 
of Napoleon’the 1st, and Guizot’s History. With re¬ 
gard to your writing, we advise you not to slope it 
the wrong way, as it is a vulgar style. We thank 
you for your praise of this paper. 

An Afflicted Girl.—W e are truly sorry for your 
failure in curing your bad temper. Yet it is quite 
a curable complaint. Exercise a little self-control, 
and never speak at all when angry; do not trust 
yourself to open your lips for ten minutes. Take 
out your watch, or look at the clock ; and during 
that time ask God to help you to be gentle, and 
long-suffering, and to set a good example. When 
the time has expired, and your little prayer is over, 
we think you will have cooled ; and if you also take 
n glimpse of your face in a looking-glass, you will 
be glad to change the expression of your face as 
quickly as you can. 

Lady Sybil. —r. See Rule 6. We do not give 
addresses. A reading society might be formed by 
a private circle of friends and relations. 2. The 
flowers most lasting for church decoration are the 
“Immortelles,” to be procured at any cemetery 
decoration shop. 3. The most fashionable writing 
paper is the antique ribbed and coloured paper. 
4. The initials “ I. H. S.” and “ I. H. C.” are used 


for the same purpose ; “ C.” standing for “ Chris¬ 
tos,” in lieu of “S.” for “Salvator.” 

Shamrock. —The tricolour of France was selected 
by the Revolutionists as their emblem, in substitu¬ 
tion of the white flag and fleurs-de-lys ; but the 
combination of these colours originated with the 
wife of Francis II. (Queen Mary Stuart). The 
white represented the Royal house of France, into 
which she had married; the blue Scotland, her own 
country; and the red Switzerland, by way of 
complimenting her trusty Swiss Guard, whose uni¬ 
forms were of that colour. This “ tricolour ” 
superseded the use, by the insurgents, of the green 
flag, on the nth of July, 1789. Your writing 
would be improved by sloping it the right way. 

Tom-boy. —1. Bicycles are quite unsuited for the use of 
girls. You might employ a tricycle in the country, 
or in the appointed place in bouth Kensington, 
where a ladies’ club has, we believe, been formed. 
2. “ Pileau ” is a Turkish dish, made of chickens 
and rice; also used in India. 

Cora.—I t does not occur to us to suggest any way 
in which the covering on olive-oil bottles may be 
utilised in any ocher way than that for which they 
were designed. 

Portia. —We decline to underlake the criticism of 
unpublished articles and poems ; and equally so to 
inform you of our politic, religious sentiments, 
and preference either for Cambridge or Oxford. 
Put a piece of court plaster on your linger, and sew 
a piece of tape round it, to be kept there till the 
cut be healed. 

Nice.—W e could not give any opinion on the 
merits of homccopathy. You would require lessons 
in drawing and perspective. 

Ella. —The governesses institution in Harley-street, 
W., is probably what you mean. Annuities are 
given to governesses who have been subscribers 
to it. 

Madge. —We tear there is no method of cleaning so 
fragile a material as lisse. 

A. Hamilton. —Materials for making point lace and 
patterns can be obtained at every fancy shop. 

M. L.—The ink you are using with your stamp is 
evidently bad ; you had better get some other. The 
black enamel paint is made by the person you 
mention, as well as by others. 

F. E. R. N.—Hard water may be softened by the 
addition of a handful of oatmeal, also with borax. 
Half an hour a day will allow of enough practising 
for a weak voice. Do not sing when tired. See 
Rule 6. 

Musical Box. —Directions for the game you mention 
are sold with it. We could not tell you the price 
of a box of oil paints, as the tubes are purchased 
separately ; they range from qd. to is. 6d. per 
tube. 

Primrose.— On New Year’s day the festival of the 
circumcision of our Lord is commemorated, being 
the eighth day after Christmas. Read “ How to 
Sing a Song,” in our first monthly part. 

Jessie. —There has always been some superstitious 
feeling about bread baked on “ Good Friday ’from 
ver, early times, a portion of it being retained in 
the family through the year, and used as a specific 
in many diseases. Many people think that the 
custom of eating cakes on certain days may be 
traced back to heathen days. 

Portia. —1. “Ladies’ Dogs,” by Dr. Gordon Stables. 
2. Warts are disagreeable and mysterious excre¬ 
scences, coming and disappearing no one knows 
how or why. If you are in a hurry to rid yourself 
of them, touch them two or three times daily with 
concentrated acetic acid. Take care not to let the 
acid touch anything except the wart. But if you let 
the warts alone, you will some day find they have 
gone off of their own accord. 3. The value of your 
handwriting depends upon your age, which you do 
not give. 

Iris. —Maize is perhaps the best food for parrots, 
whether African or American. But they like sopped 
bread, biscuits, nuts, &c. Do not give them meat 
or bones, as is often recommended. 

Jenny Underwood. — “Touching for the king’s 
evil”— i.e., scrofula—has long been disused. People 
had'an idea that if the hand of the lawful sovereign of 
England were laid over the afflicted spot, accom¬ 
panied by a form of prayer, the malady would be 
“ charmed ” away. Dr. Johnson was, we believe, 
the last who was touched for the king’s evil. Your 
writing is good for your age. 

W. C. H.—1. We strongly object to the imprison¬ 
ment of British Wild Birds, and give no instruc¬ 
tions on the subject. For writing, see answer to 
“ Portia.” 

R. O. C.—Very unhealthy indeed. 

Ci.emence. —It would be most improper to retire 
from your work as a teacher in a Sunday school 
without sending in your resignation to the super¬ 
intendent. It should be considered a privilege to 
be engaged in such a work, and if you are com¬ 
pelled to withdraw from it, the superintendent 
should have due notice beforehand, in order to 
secure a successor, that the noble work may in no 
way suffer from your absence. If you are not a 
personal friend of the superintendent, your letter 
should be a pleasant one written in the third 
person. Your handwriting would be pretty with 
more care. You do not join the letters in every 
word. 

Waterfall. —The flageolet is a suitable instrument 
for a girl and easy to learn ; with pianoforte 


accompaniment, it is a most agreeable instrument. 
A tortoise costs from a shilling to half-a-crown. 

S. Y. E.—You may send two for us to peruse. 

Cloverport.—The Girl’s Own Paper can be for¬ 
warded monthly from the publishing office to the 
United States of America on receipt of P.O. 
Order, payable to Joseph Tarn, at the chief: 
office, London.—For twelve months the cost would 
be 7s. 8d. 

Diamond. —Your handwriting may be improved by 
constant copying a good model. The woollen 
patterns for mittens about which you inquire will 
very probably be too late to reach you in time, and 
the weather will have grown too warm for them. 
Wear rose colour or old gold in your hair. 

Queen Bess. —We believe “ Pitman’s System ” is the 
most popular. The manuals may be ordered of any 
bookseller. 

Ethel G. M.—The longer you can delay the hatch¬ 
ing of your silkworms the better, as they will bo 
much better off with mulberry leaves than with 
lettupe. 

J. H. L.—The “rubbing” you send us is probably 
that of a medal, or “token” of some society or 
school. The German motto on one side is “ The 
word of God endurcth for ever,” on the other the 
inscription is “ Hanus Krarrvick in Nurenburg .” 
The cross surmounting the world is a common 
emblem of the 16th century. 

Louisa M. Cash.—S ee answers to numberless cor¬ 
respondents. 

A Subscriber. —Read “How to Look ray Best.” 

Trindlk Dick. —Warm the terra-cotta jar, and heat 
the turpentine, and apply it with a soft brush on 
both sides, or else try benzine. 

E. M. F.—Soak the white coral in water until 
thoroughly cleaned from dust, then bleach in the 
sun, wetting it occasionally. 

C. E. W.—Grease spots may be taken out of a 
carpet with a hot iron, and a sheet of blotting 
paper. Your other question has been frequently 
answered. 

Florence Pearson. —1. If the silver be nearly worn 
off the plated articles you mention, there is no way 
of “ making them look as well as ever ” otherwise 
than by sending them to be re-plated. 2. Wc 
refer you to your English History. 3. The most 
fashionable ot any new style of ring is a thick broad 
band of gold with or without stones set in it. Any 
one may wear one on the little finger. Wc never 
heard of a “ dress ring.” Any rings worn in the 
evening may be worn in the day—excepting ear¬ 
rings ; and of these diamond ones should be worn 
exclusively in the evening. The popular idea is 
that the third finger of the right hand should wear 
the “ engagement ring.” 

Queen Mab. —There is no particular value in 
Canadian or Chilian stamps, excepting in exchange 
for others. Your coin representing the Empress 
Faustina is a Roman one. The value of such a 
coin depends on the state of its preservation. 

Kerenhappuch. —We regret that it is not in our 
power to find a sale for the various kinds of work 
accomplished by our multitudinous correspondents, 
nor to give more suggestions on the subject of 
remunerative employment than we have already 
given. Wc arc obliged to you for your gratifying 
remarks relative to this paper. 

L. E. M. H.—The great authority in England on the 
subject of dress is the “ Somerset ” Herald — 
Planche, who was the author of the Cyclopedia of 
Costume. Huge erections of a combination of 
flowers, feathers, lace, &c., were attached to a 
pillow fastened on the head, most of these being 
most extravagant in their proportions and eccentric 
in form. Straw head-dresses followed, and silk- 
covered shapes of more reasonable size, some of 
them much resembling our jockey caps. 

Presto. — Wc do not think that it is at all necessary 
to make a study of exercises only in learning to 
play any musical instrument. Our views on this 
subject have already been given in reply to a 
previous inquirer. Had wc no other reason to 
give, we should regard it as a breach of good 
manners and kindly feeling to all those within 
hearing of your practising to inflict such an 
annoyance upon them as to confine your perfor¬ 
mance to the playing of exercises. Anyone who 
did so should be “ indicted for a nuisance.” 

Millicent L.—1. Girls of fourteen may plait all the 
hair together and tie-up the end to the top of the 
plait with ribbon tied in a bow, allowing the plait 
to hang on the neck in a loop. 2. Silkworms’ eggs 
should be kept back from hatching by placing 
them in a cold place, until the mulberry leaves 
begin to come out, because they cannot long be 
kept on lettuce leaves. 

Sybil. —People who keep poultry should keep an 
expense-book, making entries of money spent in 
food, eggs obtained, &c., and in a few weeks all 
such questions as yours would be satisfactorily 
answered. We advise you to procure some little 
manual on the subject. 

Agnes. —Make your picture frame of flat strips of 
deal, or soft wood of any kind, and affix pieces of 
rough virgin cork, bark of trees, acorns and cups, 
scraps of lichen or moss-cevered sticks and twigs, 
and a bit of moss if you like here and* tnere. If 
arranged with good artistic taste, the rustic frame 
will look well, and prove suitable more especially 
to a winter scene or picture of birds, &c. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN LOOKING 

By the Author of “ The Girl’s Own Fanfarronade. 


What! shun my friend, the Looking-glass, 
So trustworthy, so tried ! 

It never yet has let me pass 
Without some wise aside. 

About this friend there is no sham, 

Its mind it always speaks ; 

Straight to my face says what I am, 

Nor false behind me sneaks ! 

To-day, when rather late in bed, 

Downstairs I meant to rush, 

It stopped me with, “ A young girl’s nead 
Is better for a brush ! ” 

Then when annoyed, with fingers rough 
I gave my hair a toss, 

It said, “You’re always plain enough, 

But horrid when you’re cross ! ” 

It mocked me with the same grimace, 

And almost made me cry, 

For I had pulled an ugly face, 

With features all awry. 

“For shame! ” I sobbed, “you unkind glass, 
I’m not like that one bit.” 

“ At any rate,” it said, “ my lass, 

The cap seems well to lit! ” 

Or when, by vanity oppressed, 

I stretch my neck on high, 

And think how prettily I’m dressed, 

Oh ! who so smart as I ? 

And turn my head this way and that. 

With silly simpering air, 

As though a little feathered hat 
No other girl could wear, 

It imitates me to a tee. 

And puts me quite to shame ; 

In all its antics there 1 see 
How much I am to blame! 

Besides, I seem to hear it say, 

“ A hat may crown a dunce ! 

In one like it, bedizened gay, 

I saw a monkey once ! ” 

And after that , you may be sure, 

Fine feathers find their place ; 


No modest maiden could endure 
To share a monkey’s face ! 

But when, chased round by Bob or Dick, 
Against my friend I bounce. 

Docs it resent with anger quick, 

Or fall into a trounce ? 

Nay, nay, it laughs as gay as we, 

With us enjoys the fun ; 

And would, if such a thing might be, 

Call out aloud—“ Well done ! ” 

And when to make sweet baby crow 
I hold her up like this, 

My friend so bright a face doth show 
That it deserves a kiss. 

Or when on tidiness intent, 

To please my mother dear, 

Both eyes on it are fully bent, 

Have I reproof to fear ? 

Oh, no ! but with its ready aid 
It guides my fingers trim, 

To deftly fly through knot or braid, 

Or round my bonnet’s brim. 

And now, old Looking-glass, farewell! 

• When girlhood long is past, 

I still to younger girls will tell 
Your exhortation last. 

For even truer than a book 
Will come this proverb true, 

“ Whate’er into the glass you look, 

The glass looks back to you ! ” 

Artists may flattering falsehoods weave, 
From living truth quite far ; 

But looking-glasses don’t deceive, 

They draw you as you are ! 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER VII. 

GATHERING RIPE FRUIT. 


Cora was seated in Nesta’s “ den” the 
next morning, busy with needle and 
scissors, mending her tattered home- 
spun dress. Dire were the zig-zag 
rents, and bias splits, many the jags and 
frays. Her mouth was pursed up in 
thoughtful perplexity, her lingers were 
weary with ineffectual darnings, when 
Nesta burst into the room like a sun-ray. 

“You dear darling, puzzled pet! I have 
been consulting mamma about that dress 
of yours ; she quite agrees with me that 
it has gone beyond your skill of patching 
and mending. But a few yards of 
darker material, added to it, will make it 
bloom like a Phoenix springing from its 
ashes. So roll it up quickly.” 

“ What do you mean, Nesta ? ” 

“ Miss Wills, our dressmaker, from 
Brixleigh, is downstairs, and she will 
take away the dress, and bring it back 
shortly, in fit condition.” 

“ But the trouble ! ” 

“ Never mind the trouble, Cora. I’ll 
help you to fold it, and I want you to do 
a favour for me.” 

“Gladly. What is it?” 

“ Some people are coming to dinner 
to-day, and I always see to the dessert 
and flowers, when I am at home, and 
I’m awfully busy this morning. Will you 
gather me some peaches from the 
garden? You’ll find them quite ripe on 
the sunny side of the wall.” 

“ Shall I get any other fruit ? ” 

“ Well, yes. Take a large basket 
with you. There are some of all 
sizes in the store-room, and if any 
nectarines are ready, or if the 
birds have left any cherries, or 
stay, don’t forget to go down 


to the espalier wall-trees at the lower 
end of the garden. There will be sure 
to be lots of pears ripe.” 

Armed with these instructions, Cora 
soon found herself out in the sunny 
kitchen garden, with a wide-brimmed 
straw hat on her head, a huge straw 
basket on her arm, lithe, bright, and 
active as any young modern Pomona 
could be. 

She had already laid half-a-dozen ripe 
peaches in her basket, when she heard 
a voice asking:— 

“ Shall I help you, Miss Forest ?” 

Looking round she saw Ralph 
standing by her side. 

“Thank you, I am 
ripe fruit,” and a 
quick blush rose 
to her cheeks, 
bright as 
the bloom 
on the 
peaches. 


“You have 
hardly found 
the best 
trees. 
Come 
lowe 



‘ BETWEEN THEM THE 
BASKET WAS FILLED.’ 


[All right* resettled.] 
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down the garden ; I will show you some 
far better ones.” 

Between them the basket was filled 
with fragrant, luscious fruit. Not that 
they hurried over their work, for it was 
pleasant to linger there in the sunshine, 
amongst the beds of sweet herbs, to 
listen to the bees droning in the blossoms, 
and to see the butterflies flitting about 
like animated flower-leaves. 

Ralph said the “Penny Reading” 
had been a success. 

“We are trying to make them an 
institution in . Brixleigh,” added he. 
“Numbers of girls and young lads 
frequent the .low music -hall and the 
public-houses there, and we want to win 
them away from these places by the 
power of counter-attraction.” 

“ Do you think you will succeed ?” 
Ralph shrugged, his shoulders, as he 
replied: — 

“ It is rather, too. soon to judge. We 
have only had two entertainments ; both 
were crowded, and pretty much by the 
right kind of audience. Some friends 
living in the neighbourhood have banded 
themselves to provide amusements, such 
as instrumental pieces, songs, readings, 
recitations, &c. It stands to reason, 
when the youths of Brixleigh hear better 
things they will have a growing distaste 
for vulgar trash and inane absurdity. But, 
like most reformations, no doubt this 
will be a slow process; perhaps, for a 
time, even an imperceptible one—but 
we must not lose heart, we must wait 
and hope.” 

“What pleasure you will have in 
watching the growing improvement! ” 
“/shall not be here much to watch 
during the coming winter, for I soon return 
to Cambridge, f I can but take the first 
step in the effort, then leave it in other 
hands. Miss Forest, I want you to play 
a piece on our next evening.” 

“Oh, I shall be delighted ! ” Cora’s 
cheeks crimsoned, her eyes flashed with 
genuine pleasure at the bare idea of 
being able to do something in return for 
all the kindnesses so continually 
showered on her head by these friends 
of hers. 

Presently she said, with a shy glance 
of her lustrous eyes :— 

“ Do you really think I can play well 
enough, Mr. Burges ? ” 

She did notask the question by way of 
extracting a compliment from this very 
practical, thoughtful, dark-eyed young 
man by her side. She was above such 
petty trickishness, and in her unselfish 
wish to be of use forgot the possible 
individual triumph, or the reverse, that 
might be hers. 

Ralph looked full into her questioning 
eyes, as he replied, slowly:— 

“Do 1 think, you play well enough? 
Need you ask after the treat you gave 
me the other evening? I shall not soon 
forget it, I assure you.” 

“Then if it will not weary you I might 
play over a few things, and you could 
select what would be most suited.” 

“ Never fear. I shall not speedily 
grow wearied with playing such as yours. 
We will begin this evening. No; I 
forgot. The McArthurs and some others 
are coming. We must wait until we 
can get the piano to ourselves.” 


The gong was heard sounding loudly 
for luncheon, proclaiming to all whom it 
might concern that the Burges family 
were expected to assemble without 
delay. 

“ Let me carry the basket of fruit for 
you,” said Ralph, as he took the tempt¬ 
ing burden from her hands. And so 
they came through the kitchen garden 
together. 

Fred met them on the lawn. 

“Wherever have you two been hiding 
yourselves ? I have been hunting for 
you all over the place.” 

“ Picking fruit,” said Cora, briefly. 

“ You should have asked me to help 
you.” 

“ There was no need. I had plenty 
of assistance ; see the result,” said she, 
laughing,, as she. pointed to the full 
basket. 

She darted up the broad steps, and 
ran to her room to smooth her hair and 
make herself presentable ere she ap¬ 
peared in the dining-room. 

Fred seemed to have determined Cora 
should not again take unlimited rambles 
in the garden without his society, so for 
the rest of the day he danced attendance 
on her with unwearied perseverance, by 
turns amusing, or plaguing, or teasing 
her, sometimes vexing her with his non¬ 
sense, again luring a bright laugh to 
her lip by his sparkling fun. 

It was all the same to him so long as 
he held sole possession of her attention. 
She grew tired at last, and said rather 
impatiently, as she glanced round the 
room at the assembled party :— 

“ Why don’t you go and make your¬ 
self useful ? There are ever so many 
young ladies in the room who look quite 
distrait , for want of some one to talk to 
them. How can you be so idle, Fred ?” 

“ I am not idle ; I am admiring you,” 
retorted he, looking up into her face. 

“ You know I hate absurdity, and 
it is not kind of you to make me con¬ 
spicuous before all these people. Your 
mamma looks as if she wants me ; I 
shall go over to her.” 

“As long as you stay beside the 
mater , I shan’t complain. You’ll go 
down to supper with me, won’t you, 
Cora ?” 

“ I cannot promise anything of the 
sort, so make your mind quite easy on 
that point,” said Cora, with a little laugh, 
as she went away and seated herself on 
a low stool beside Mrs. Burges’s sofa, 
and there she remained until Ralph 
came to claim a promise she had made 
him of playing that nocturne over once 
again. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHAT TO DO ON HOLIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 

CHAPTER III. 



ore than once 
during 
the en- 
"fegj suing 
“ w e e k 
Miss 
Walker 
spared 
an hour 
in order 
to amuse her pupils and 
exercise their ingenuity 
by playing at the game 
which had puzzled 
them so much. The 
younger teachers also 
joined in it, and proved 
equally ignorant to 
begin with, and un¬ 
successful in guessing 
the secret. “ On whom 
did my hand rest ? ” 
remained a mystery, 
but at the end of the 
week Miss Walker re¬ 


vealed it. 

“As a rule, I placed my hand on the 
shoulder of the girl who spoke the last before 
Alice quitted the room. But sometimes there 
were two or three speakers, and in this case 
I put both hands on my own shoulders. If 
no one spoke I touched the piano. Any 
article that may be agreed on will do equally 
well. With this simple understanding and an 
intelligent confederate, a mistake is almost 
impossible. You remember how often you 
insisted that some sign passed between Alice 
and myself, so we were both blindfolded. 

“Another time some one was deputed to 
follow her into the dining-room as soon as I 
had laid my hand on the individual, and she 
answered correctly, because she knew who 
would be touched when she leit this room. 
You can seldom introduce this game without 
finding some persons in the company who do 
not know it, and those who do always enjoy 
the fun of seeing the rest so completely 
mystified. I once heard an elderly clergyman 
declare that he lost a night’s rest in the vain 
attempt to puzzle out the secret.” 

“It is very puzzling when you do not know 
it, and seems so provokingly simple when you 
do, that I, for one,” said a teachc: , “ felt 
quite humiliated because I had not found it 
out for myself.” 

“So did I,” cried Marian. “But never 
mind, I will plague them all with it when I 
get home to Westwood. And if I can keep 
our dear old vicar awake a whole night, like 
the clergyman you named, Miss Walker, so 
much the. better. He has often been the 
cause of my going to sleep when I wanted to 
keep awake ; so if I keep him awake when he 
wants to go to sleep, it will be, to me at any 
rate, an agreeable mode of retaliation.” 

Miss Walker shook her head rather gravely 
at this speech, saying, “Ah, Marian, you 
forget a certain old proverb, or rather .you 
very often illustrate it by your doings. They 
say if you give some people an inch they will 
take an ell.” 

“ But, dear Miss Walker, this is playtime, 
and I am sure I never mean to displease you 
with my offhand ways any more than I would 
do anything disrespectful to our darling old 
vicar at home. We all love him just like a 
second father. But you spoke about the 
I other clergyman being kept awake by trying 
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A DAHABIEH ON THE NILE. 


to find out the trick of that game, and it 
brought quite a host of droll thoughts into my 
head. I remembered how terribly often as a 
tiny child I had fallen asleep with our vicar’s 
voice sounding in my ears, though I tried hard 
to keep awake. And, when dear mamma saw 
me nearly nodding my small head off, besides 
making all the other children laugh, she used 
to lift me on her knee and cuddle me close up 
under her shawl or mantle out of sight. There 
I slept in peace, and disturbed nobody.” 

The teacher’s face relaxed into a smile, for 
nobody could withstand Marian’s frank ex¬ 
planations, and Miss Walker was one of the 
most sympathetic ot human beings, especially 
where youth and truth went hand in hand. 

This talk took place on Saturday in the 
early evening. The day had been gloriously 
fine and the holiday hours thoroughly enjoyed 
in the open air. But now a soft white 
vapour floated over the ground, and the 
slowly rising mist showed that it would be 
wiser to spend the rest of the evening in¬ 
doors. Marian had received a favourable 
answer from her mother, but for reasons 
of her own had decided not to say anything 
about the invitation which it enclosed for 
Bertha until the end of another week, and 
even Clara knew nothing about it. 

“ What game shall we have to-night ? ” 
asked Alice. 

‘ Something quiet, as it is so close and warm 
and we have tired ourselves out of doors with 
‘whip* and croquet.” 

“1 have been making up one that I think 
will exercise our memories and perhaps find 
us some amusement, though I warn you 
beforehand it is a ‘goody game,’” said 
Nellie, with a significant glance in Bertha’s 
direction. 

“ Shall we require maps, globes, diction¬ 
aries, or what ? ” was the general inquiry. 

‘'Nothing at all but our tongues and 
memories. Being monitor this week, I was 
careful not to think of any wise game that 
might involve the taking out and putting 
away of school materials for which I am 
responsible.” 


“Let us begin, or I shall join Grannie at her 
knitting,” said Marian. 

“Grannie is putting her knitting away,” 
replied Bertha. “ Miss Walker, will you take 
part in this game ? ” 

“Certainly. I may as well improve'my 
memory also by exercising it. 

I suppose we had better sit 
round the table ?” 

“Yes. Now listen. The 
game is called ‘ Conveyances.’ 

The first player says, ‘ I am 
going a journey.’ The next 
asks, ‘ On sea or land ?’ You 
answer, ‘ Land,’ perhaps. 

Then you are asked, ‘ In 
what quarter of the globe ? 

North, south, east, or west ?’ 
and, lastly, ‘ By what con¬ 
veyance ?’ This having been 
answered, you must guess the 
name of the country in which 
that kind of conveyance is 
used. If you are very much 
puzzled, a fifth question may 
be asked, but no more. If 
you cannot guess the name 
of the country, you pay a 
forfeit; it passes on to the 
next, and so on, until it gets, 
we will say, to Miss Walker, 
who is sure to know, and must 
therefore come in last. If 
you do not see the game 
all at once, you will under¬ 
stand it directly by practice. 

I will begin now, if you like.” 

Nellie :—“ I am going a journey.” 

Clara “ On sea or land ?” 

“ Neither,” said Nellie, with a roguish face. 

“ Come, young person, no trifling with 
serious matters. You forget that We possess 
some geographical knowledge, and that one 
of the first facts put before the juvenile mind 
is that ‘ the surface ojf the earth is divided 
into land and water.’ Perhaps you mean to 
go down a coal mine in a basket or up in a 
balloon.” 


“ Neither,” said Nellie a second time. “ I 
have heard of castles in the air, but never of 
countries. I am adhering strictly to the game 
as I have laid it down, and I consider those 
remarks of yours equivalent to a question.” 

Clara :—“ I guess. You are going a 


ON THE NILE BY NIGHT. 


journey on a river; but in what quarter cl 
the world ?” 

“ Africa.” 

“ Then I think I can guess without troubling 
you to answer the other questions. You are 
going up the Nile in one of those boats called 
a ‘dahabieh’ or ‘ dahabeeah.’ I have seen 
the word spelt both ways, and the boat itself, 
looks very pretty in a picture.” 

“ I have made my question too easy,” 
said Nellie. “You are so dreadfully sharp, 
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asked if the river were 
some very out-of-the-way 
one and little known. 

“ Certainly not. It is 
reckoned amongst the 
principal rivers of 
Europe.” 

Bertha guessed the 
Danube; but Clara shook 
her he.id and demanded a forfeit. Some very i 
random suggestions were made, and quite a crop 
of forfeits was gathered as the harvest from 
“blunder seed,” as Marian called, the mis- j 
takes. Some of these were very stupid, as the j 
girls, not thinking of the position of the river , 
alluded to, had guessed at random. It was i 
now Miss Walker’s turn, and she at once | 
answered, “ The river Don.” This was right. | 

“ Your question was not an easy one, Clara. ! 
I am not sure that I should have thought of i 
the Don if I had not lately read a work in ! 
which the author mentions the extreme slial- i 
lowness of that river, and names two incidents 
in illustration. One was, that the steamer 
was stopped or turned from its direct course 
in order not to run down a man who was 
crossing it on horseback. The other was 
about a passenger, who, finding that there 
was no landing-place at a particular part of 
the river at which he wished to stop, coolly 
jumped overboard and waded to the bank.” 

“Thank you, Miss Walker. We are all a 
little wiser than ever we were in our lives 
before. But 1 think it is hardly fair to pick 
such out-of-the-way. places to begin with ; do 
you ? ” asked Bertha. 

“ Well, perhaps these were rather difficult 
for the first; but this game is to tell about 
rather unusual ‘ conveyances.’ I am going on 
a journey.” 

“ In what quarter of the globe ? ” 

“ In three different ones—Europe, Asia, 
and North America, and in the north of 
each.” 

“ Winter or summer ? ” was the next ques¬ 
tion suggested. 


“ Winter.” 

“Then you will tv.vel by sledge, which 
will be drawn by reindeer in Lapland, horses 
in Siberia and Canada, and by dogs if you 
visit Greenland,” said Nellie, who went the 
next journey, and again puzzled her compa¬ 
nions. 

It was in northern Europe ; but she was 
going alone, she said; would have neither 
horse, dog, reindeer, nor sledge; and yet she 
would not walk. 

Alice Milne at length guessed that the 
journey would be performed on skates, and 
then the rest wondered that they could have 
forgotten how rapidly the Laplanders journey, 
and what great distances they travel by means 
of their huge, clumsy-looking skates. 

Alice :—“ I am going a journey—Europe ; 
central part.” 

“ Land or sea ? ” 

“ Land. In fact, I shall ascend a mountain 
by one conveyance, and descend it by another.” 

This was soon guessed. It was to go up 
the Rigi, in Switzerland, by that wonderful 
mountain railway with its three rows of rails, 
the middle one adapted for a cog wheel to 
work upon, and with only one carriage to each 
queer-looking engine. Then there was the 
coming down by a different method. Alice 
said she did not walk, or come by railway, or 
ride. Again forfeits accumulated, but Bertha 
suggested that she was carried down, and 
named the conveyance r. “chaise a porteur,” 
which is an arm-chair borne on pules, and 
common in Switzerland. 

This was right, and Bertha next went a 
journey, which was also up the side of a preci¬ 
pice, and by a mountain pass. There were 
many wrong guesses as to the mode of travel¬ 
ling, and at last Bertha named it. It was by 
“The Ladders,” a peasants’ road to Albinen, 
a mountain village in southern Switzerland. 
The precipice is scaled at all seasons of the 
year by men, women, and children, the only 
road to the top being a number of rather 
crazy-looking ladders pinned by hooked sticks 
to the face of the rock. Bertha told that she 


THE RIGI RAILWAY. 


LOCOMOTION IN GREENLAND. 

north, south, east, or west ? ” obtained the 
answers, ‘‘Europe” and “ south-east.” 

The girls looked puzzled, and there was a 
whispered consultation amongst them. Bertha 


Clara. I will ask something harder next 
time.” 

Clara:— “I am going a journey.” 

Bertha :—“ By sea or land ?” 

“ I may as well answer by river, at once.” 

“ By what conveyance ? ” 

“ A steamboat.” 

“Much too general. I thought the con¬ 
veyance must be peculiar to the country, and 
steamboats are found almost everywhere ? ” 

Clara:—“I will add something to the 
description. A steamboat which is flat- 
bottomed, so as to go on a very shallow river.” 

“In what quarter of the world; and whether 
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had herself stood at the foot of the Ladders, 
but had not ascended them. 

There was a general outcry against Bertha’s 
way of putting things, a.id a demand for the 
return of forfeits. 

Miss Walker was appealed to, and decided 
that the Ladders were u road, not a convey¬ 
ance, and therefore Bertha had to return the 
other forfeits and pay one herself. 

Many journeys were undertaken in France 
and Switzerland by diligence, on the Adriatic 
in gondolas, on Canadian lakes and rivers in 
canoes, in Chinese waters on board a junk, 
over Russian steppes in a tarantass, up an 
English canal in a barge, on mules, horses, 
and donkeys in various lands. One crossed 
an Arabian desert on a camel, another on a 
fleet Arab steed, and lastly Marian said, “ I 
am going a journey.” To the various ques¬ 
tions which followed she answered, 44 On 
land; in Europe, south.” 

Then came the inquiry, “ By what, con¬ 
veyance ? ” 

“ On foot, and yet not on my feet,” was 
Marian’s answer. 

“Then, if on foot, you cannot say the 
journey is by any conveyance.” 

“No more were the Laplander’s skates a 


I journey is the one peculiar to the part of 
the country in which I purpose to make a 
tour.” 

Nobody guessed this. Even Miss Walker 
was fined, to the intense delight of her pupils, 
and amidst a shout of applause. 

“ We all give it up; you must tell, 
Marian,” which that young person did in one 
word, and with the triumphant expression of 
countenance to be expected, considering that 
she was the only girl who had puzzled Miss 
Walker. 

“ Stilts ” was the word; but it was met 
by a chorus of protestations. “ People go on 
stilts anywhere if they choose. I do not 
think you can call them a mode of travelling 
peculiar to a country.” 

“So you can on skates; but the Lap¬ 
lander’s skates are not like ours, and I main¬ 
tain that there is also one division of a large 
European country where the people habitually 
use stilts as helps to locomotion.” 

Marian looked towards Miss Walker, and 
the teacher at once replied, 44 Marian is right. 
The peasants of the Landes, a department on 
the west of France, constantly use stilts. 
They are, so to speak, a specialite of the dis¬ 
trict. I deserve to pny a forfeit for having for- 


neither drawn by horse, mule, ass, nor any 
animal commonly used for such a purpose, it 
seemed a puzzling conveyance. Wheel- 



“ ONE CROSS ED AN ARABIAN DESERT 
ON A CAMEL.” 


barrows and hand-carts were guessed, amongst 
much laughter; but it proved to be a bicycle, 



ATTENDING A V E NET I AN FUNERAL IN GONDOLAS. 


conveyance, returned Marian, “ but they so 
far assisted him that he could travel over a 
large tract of country by their aid, and at a 
speed which he could not have attained with¬ 
out them. This mode of travelling by which 


gotten this when it came to my turn to guess 
what was in Marian’s mind.” 

There was another journey by a wheeled 
conveyance from the Land’s End to John 
O'Groats ; but as Bertha insisted- that it was 


and everybody wondered that it n'J?s .not the 
first thing thought of. 

“It often happens,” said Miss Walker, 
“ that the very simplicity of the thing, and 
the fact that it is so frequently before our'eyes, 
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TI-IE GIRDS OV/N RARER. 



prevents us from thinking about it, and we go 
a long way to find what is close to our own 
threshold. - I think this game of yours a very 
good one, Nellie. It causes plenty of amuse¬ 
ment ; brings out information at the time, and 
will, no doubt, set some of you to work to 
obtain more, in order to puzzle your com¬ 
panions the next time you play at it.” 

“Now, let us try to invent some new ways 
of redeeming the forfeits. Will you officiate 
as judge, Miss Walker ? ” 

Miss Walker agreed to name four ways of 
redeeming or, as the girls said, “ to pass sen¬ 
tence on four culprits,” and accordingly she 
knelt down and, with covered eyes, gave the 
following— 

“Confess a fault and name one of your 
next neighbour’s good qualities.” 

This fell to Clara, who promptly answered, 
“ I speak without thinking, and my neighbour 
is a good listener.” 


by writing the word on a piece of paper and 
slipping it through; “answer six questions 
without saying I, no, or yes;” “repeat with¬ 
out laughing any laughable rhyme or anec¬ 
dote that your next neighbour may dictate;” 
“ place your right hand where your left cannot 
touch it,” which was done by clasping the left 
elbow with it—till, the forfeits and playtime 
being equally exhausted, the girls prepared for 
bed after a thoroughly merry evening. 


THE CARE OF THE VOICE. 

By Medicus. 


As the good qualities of Clara’s neighbour 
were rather of the negative sort, she being 
distinguished for nothing in particular, the 
answer was considered veiy appropriate. 

Alice Milne was sentenced to spell the 
three most difficult words that Clara could 
think of in one minute, and then write them 
down backwards. The words selected were 
pseudonym, empyrean, and gnat. As Alice 
was about the worst speller in the school, 
this penalty would probably have given her 
occupation for a considerable time but for 
the whispered aid of a sharp little neighbour, 
and Alice was much relieved when her forfeit 
was once more in her own possession. 

Marian was told to find as many rhymes to 
the word joke as she could remember, and 
write in two minutes, and then- 

“ Then what else ?” was asked. 

“ Do what has been told you, and you shall 
know the rest,” was Miss Walker’s answer 
as she rose from her knees with a laughing 
face. 

Jfea m went on energetically, “Joke, coke, 
cloak, croak, broke, folk, poke, soak, stoke, 
stroke, smoke, spoke, yolk, oak,” when 
“ Time’s up ” was called. 

The other forfeits imposed by girls who 
followed Miss Walker were old ones, such as 
* “ put yourself through the keyhole ”—done 


The organ from which the sound of the human 
voice proceeds is in reality a beautifully formed 
; musical instrument, situated in the windpipe, 
j about midway between the lower part of the 
j chin and the top of the breastbone. It 
i occupies that part of our anatomy com- 
i monly called “Adam’s apple.” By the 
; lengthening or shortening of the chords 
j therein, and the rising or falling of the organ 
| itself, musical sounds are produced, and 
| perhaps there are no sounds more sweet than 
j those of a well-trained human voice. With 
that training I have nothing to do ; that is 
your own or your teacher’s business. I only 
speak as your “ Medicus,” when I tell you 
that a very indifferent voice may be rendered 
both sweet and powerful by proper care and 
culture. The health ought to be kept up to 
par when learning to sing or taking lessons. 
Straining the voice or striving at too high or 
too low a pitch, or trying to sing more loudly 
than nature seems to care to permit, is at all 
times dangerous ; but it is especially so when 
from some cause or other the singer’s health 
is not so good as usual, for in this case the 
heart itself may suffer so severely from strain 
that the effects of the accident—it can be 
called nothing else—may be felt for life. 

Sweetness and expression are often nowa¬ 
days sacrificed to mere loudness of tone. It 


is delightful to listen to a young girl singing, 
who seems to feel what she sings, who is both 
poet and musician in one. I love a song with 
a soul behind it, but when I’m compelled to 
listen to one who screams I wonder to myself 
what wrong I’ve committed to deserve so 
great an infliction. Well, then, exercise of 
the voice ought always to be in moderation. 
Sing all day if you like—be like the birds— 
this is really strengthening the voice, because 
it is gradual and continued, as all exercise 
not in excess must be to be beneficial. 

I like young girls brought up hardy, and 
the neck should never be too much coddled 
by day or night. It ought usually to be bare, 
and thus the organ of voice is strengthened. 
Even out of doors it ought never to be covered 
unless in damp fogs, or when walking or 
driving against a wind which positively feels 
cold. For be it remembered that so long as 
one does not feel the wind cold, but rather 
enjoys it than otherwise, there is perfect 
safety. 

Hoarseness is caused in several ways. It 
may be the result of a slight cold, in which 
case it is generally removed by retiring an 
hour or two earlier to bed, by taking four or 
five grains of Dover’s powder at bedtime, 
wrapping a large, warm comforter round the 
neck, and taking a warm drink some half-hour 
after you are snug in bed. Hoarseness may 
be caused by straining the voice, by which 
means you for a time so stretch the vocal 
chords and paralyse their tiny nervelets that 
they become flaccid. The cure for this kind 
of hoarseness is—rest, and “don’t doit again.” 
But hoarseness is often the result of short 
attacks of debility, to which all gills are at 
times liable. They must then live a little 
better, take plenty of moderate exercise in the 
open air, and a little quinine wine, or, if the 
gums look pale, ten drops of tincture of iron 
in a little water three times a day. A little 
borax dissolved gradually in the mouth and 
swallowed, or a compressed tablet of chlorate 
of potash, either of which you may get at the 
shops, is useful as a remedy for hoarseness. 


NURSING AS A PROFESSION. 

I AM given to understand that many of the 
readers of this paper are anxious to obtain all 
the information that can be procured on the 
subject of nursing, with a view to its selection 
as their vocation in life. The task of writing 
an article on this question is one of some little 
difficulty. Although regarding it as a grand 
profession, and one supplied with a staff most 
inadequate in numbers for a population such 
as ours, I decline the responsibility of recom¬ 
mending it, or of dissuading those disposed 
to join its ranks. According to the rough 
cttlcuhtfion made, and that probably under the 
mark, “ to nurse the sick of all England 
properly, twenty-five thousand trained nurses, 
officered by one thousand fully-trained lady- 
superintendents, are required.” In such hands 
the work to be done could be fairly propor¬ 
tioned. 

Before supplying any information as to the 
schools and hospitals in which the requisite 
training can be obtained, the individual quali¬ 
fications for a nurse should be carefully com 
sidered. These may be classed as menial, 
■moral, and physical , each and all being in¬ 
dispensable in a “ probationer.” 

Under the me7ital and 7 noral she must 
possess good temper, self-control, patience, 
punctuality, cheerfulness, and a willing obe¬ 
dience to those in authority over her. Under 
th z physical, good health, good sight, a deli¬ 
cate touch, quickness of hearing, dexterous 
fingers, cleanliness, and suitability of age. A 
chronic cough, a heavy tread, a tendency to 
iaint, or to attacks of hysterics, any descrip- 
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lion of deformity, or repulsiveness in appear¬ 
ance and expression, would disqualily a 
candidate for permanent employment as a 
nurse. 

Furthermore, it is only fair to those having 
so arduous a calling in contemplation, to 
prepare them for loss of rest, painful scenes, 
and the necessity for the performance of 
every office that one human being could per¬ 
form for another, both to relieve suffering, and 
to render the surroundings of a sick bed as 
comfortable and cheerful as possible. 

No “fine lady” who calls any charitable 
service “ menial work ” should adopt such a 
vocation. And besides the trial of performing 
personally repugnant and painful duties, the 
ill-temper, ingratitude, and fretfulness of her 
charge must all be anticipated, and accepted 
patiently, as a part of the sacrifice that a 
nurse has to make.. 

Nursing should not be lightly undertaken, 
nor merely as a means ot obtaining a liveli¬ 
hood. A competence, a home, an interest in 
life, and in some cases a small pension, are to 
be found by the professional nurse, but 
certainly not a fortune. 

Judging from those whom I have seen or 
known, they seem to be happy and contented, 
and even cheerful; yet with a certain amount 
of gravity, which an intimacy with so much 
suffering must inevitably produce. But the 
cheerfulness can be quite as naturally accounted 
for in the fact that, they are able to assuage 
that pain, to aid so much in the cures effected, 
and to comfort the sad and sorrowful. You 
may now weigh the blessedness of the work 
against all its trials and self-denials, and then 
deliberately make your decision. 

The profession is divided into three depar¬ 
tments — viz., District Nursing, Hospital 
Nursing, and Private Nursing. Thus the 
intending nurse has some choice per¬ 
mitted her in the description of work to be 
done, and the external circumstances with 
which she would prefer to be surrounded. 
Beginning with the first-named department— 
giving, as I consider, the severest description 
of work—I cannot do better than quote from 
Florence Nightingale, when she describes the 
extra labour incumbent on the “ district 
nurse,” over and above the personal attend¬ 
ance on the sick. For instance, she goes into 
a dirty, squalid-looking room, and before she 
can hope for any change for the better in her 
patient, she must “ recreate the home,” and 
“ show it clean for once; sweep and dust 
away ; empty and wash out the dirt; air and 
disinfect; rub the windows, sweep the fire¬ 
place; carryout, shake, and replace the scraps 
of. carpet; lay them down again, fetch fresh 
water, fill the kettle, wash the patient and 
the children, and make the bed.” Besides this 
she must “ bring such sanitary defects as pro¬ 
duce sickness and death to the notice of the 
public officer whom it concerns.” 

Having shown the dark side of the picture, 
I proceed to tell that the district nurse is well 
cared for when she returns to the home pro¬ 
vided for her, and the pleasant companionship 
of those who have selected the same honourable 
profession. 1 need not enter into particulars, 
as the intending nurse should visit the several 
institutions where training is to be obtained. 
Let her see the home for herself, learn its rules, 
and take a view of the prospect which would 
open before her, as a probationer in one of 
the twenty-two institutions that train for 
themselves, or supply other hospitals. 

The “Institution for Nursing Sisters,” in 
Devonshire-square, is the oldest of the kind, 
and was established in 1840. It provides no 
less than 20 districts each with a nurse free of 
charge, but untrained; and trained ones for 
those who can pay for their-services. 

With the “ Metropolitan and National 
Association” for providing trained nurses for 
tfie poor (free of charge) I have had some 


acquaintance, for through the kindness of Miss 
Florence Lees, late Superintendent-General of 
the institution, I have inspected every part of 
the central home in Bloomsbury-square. The 
four branch homes connected with it are all 
governed by the same regulations. In these 
houses candidates reside for a month on trial, 
and if suitable are passed on to the Hospital 
Training School, as “ nurse probationers,” to 
receive a year’s training in hospital nursing. 
They are then returned to the Central Home 
to be trained in “ district nursing,” receiving 
technical class instruction during a period of 
three months, when, if found satisfactory, they 
are entered on a register, and placed on the 
staff of the association. A member so en¬ 
rolled is expected to continue in the service of 
the association for three years, three months’ 
notice being given on either side, should a ter¬ 
mination of the engagement be desired. Nurse 
candidates have to pay ^5 on admission to the 
home, to cover the expense of board, lodging, 
and washing during the month of trial. 

For the year’s training in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Training School the probationers 
pay ^15 on admission, and ^15 after six 
months of residence and training. For this 
she will have full board, is. fid. a week for 
washing, a uniform dress, a separate furnished 
bed-room, and the use of a common sitting- 
room. The instruction is paid for out of the 
“Nightingale Fund,” but in case of dismissal, 
or of voluntary withdrawal the cost will be 
charged. 

When the probationer returns to the home, 
after the years training, she will have to pay 
in advance ^*14 for three months’ training in 
“district nursing,” class instruction, books, 
full board, and extras; 2s. fid. allowance 
weekly for washing; a separate room (or com¬ 
partment), and the general sitting-room. Once 
fully trained, and on the staff of the association, 
the nurse receives a salary, payable quarterly, 
of ^35 for the first year, ^38 for the second, 
and so on, increasing by ^3 yearly until the 
sixth year, when it will amount to £*p per 
annum, in addition to their uniform dress, lull 
. board, separate bed-room, washing, &c. 

From giving a sketch of the terms on which 
the candidate enters the “ Metropolitan 
Nursing Association,” I will give a general 
idea of those of other institutions. The age 
at which a candidate is taken varies between 
twenty-five and forty. At St. Thomas's Hos¬ 
pital she enters as a “Nightingale proba¬ 
tioner,” at arising salary, beginning at £\o>, 
with partial uniform ; and her services are. at 
the disposal of the committee for a period of 
four years. Here ladies may be trained on a 
payment of a ^30 premium, arid after one 
year will receive a salary rising from £2$ to 
^50, but they are expected to give their 
services for four years. 

At the Royal Free Hospital (Gray’s Inn- 
road) the nursing is done by the “Training 
School of Protestant Nurses,” of Cambridge- 
place, Paddington, and probationers begin 
with a salary equivalent to fourteen guineas, 
rising to ^25. Plere they give a three months’ 
training at the rate of £1 15s. per week, or 
for one year. In this latter case they are 
required to give their services for a period of 
two years extra. 

At the Middlesex Hospital lady pupils are 
received for not less than six months at one 
guinea a w r eek. Probationers begin with a 
salary of £12, rising to ^18 after the first 
year, and then by £2 yearly up to £26. 

At the London Hospital “ nurse proba¬ 
tioners ” receive £\2 on admission, rising to 
£21 ; but they are not promoted to be 
“ sisters.” These latter are educated women 
entering as “sister probationers,” whose 
salary begins at £2 5 six months after their 
admission. Both these and the nurses are 
required to remain three years in the hospital. 

At King's College and Charing Cross 


Hospitals probationers receive ^15 per annum 
and their uniform. They are bound for three 
years’ service, an engagement renewable for 
another three years, with a rising salary^ 
Both hospitals are nursed by the community 
of “St. John’s House,” Norfolk-street, 
Strand. Pupil nurses for district work or 
other institution’s are trained for six months 
at the rate of ^24 per annum. Ladies also 
are trained for not less than three months at 
a late of ^50 per annum. 

At li estminsicr Hospital probationers 
begin with ^ifi per annum. If willing to pay 
£^2 for their training, they are riot required to 
remain there beyond it. 

At University College Hospital nurses 
receive ^16 per annum, and everything found 
for them. 

St. Mary's Hospital , Paddington, trains 
gentlewomen and nurses desirous of quali¬ 
fying for public appointments, or private 
nursing for one year. If required by the matron 
so to do, they remain for fifteen months. 
They serve then as assistant-nurses* • and me 
paid at the rate of ^10 and uniform. Those 
who pass this year of probation satisfactorily 
are entered in a register, and recommended 
for employment. 

The Deaconess Jnstitution and Training 
Hospital will train women of known religious 
character gratuitously, if they propose 10 
become deaconesses ; and will supply them as 
nurses to public institutions at ^12 per annum. 
(The Green, Tottenham, N.) These have a 
branch institution at Mildmay Park, and, a 
hospital at Poplar. 

The Institution of Nursing Sisters , ill 
Devonshire-square, supplies Guy's Hospital, 
where the annual salary of sisters amounts to 
^50 and dresses, and which has a Superannua¬ 
tion Fund for them. 

Nurses are also trained at St. Eartholo77iew's 
and other institutions in town, including the 
Children's Hospital (Great Ormond-street), 
where lady pupils are received of from 21 to 
35 years of age, at one guinea a week; and 
nurses of from 17 to 35 years at 7s. fid. a week, 
for not less than six months. At the Lo?idon 
North-Eastern Hospital ladies are received 
for training at a guinea a week. 

In Edinburgh and Dublin, at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Cambridge, Leeds, Winchester, 
Leicester, Rhyl, Nottingham, and elsewhere, 
training is to be obtained. 

There are other descriptions of work con¬ 
nected with the-profession of nursing, such as, 
for instance, tending the insane, into which it 
is not necessary that I should enter in this 
article. Were I to give my private opinion 
as to the nature of the work to be porfonned, 
in the three departments to which I have 
referred, I should say that “ district nursing ” 
was the severest of all; hospital nursing 
ranking next, in the trying nature of its ex¬ 
periences ; and private nursing the least 
troublesome, allowing, of course, for some 
exceptional cases. 

I have only named a few of the training 
schools for intending probationers, amongst 
the twenty-two or more valuable institutions 
which exist in London or its suburbs. Of 
the “ Bible and Domestic Female Mission” 
at 13, I-Iunter-street, of which Mrs. Ranyard 
was founder, I should have made a particular 
mention, but that our magazine is especially 
designed for young people, whereas the nurses 
connected with this missionary society are re¬ 
quired to be nearly of middle age. Still, the 
young nurse may have this institution in view, 
as providing a sphere of usefulness for her of a 
two-fold character in her after life. 

Of such a sacred vocation as that of nursing 
it may indeed be truly said that 

.. “ It is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes.” 

S. F. A. Caulfeild. 
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She sat in her 
ragged frock, 
with her shoe¬ 
less naked 
feet, outside the 
gates of a large 
and beauteous 
garden — a little 
pale - faced, wan- 
looking child, 
with thick matted 
hair hanging round 
her thin cheeks and shading her 
large hazel eyes, that had in them 
a sad, weary, wistful look. 

In the beautiful garden, on which 
her constant gaze was fixed, the 
noble children, whose home was 
there, were playing also, but 
so differently from the ragged 
children beside her. They had the 
earth and the stones and the 
leaves for toys; these others had 
some beautiful looking things-— 
hoops and sticks, covered with red 
and white—which the elder ones 
tossed to one another; and the 
little ones had lovely dolls, and 
a horse and waggon and balls. And 
Annie had come daily to her seat 
beneath an old oak tree to watch 
these happy children at their play; 
and soon she found that one 
amongst them never played, but 
lay on a rug with a crimson shawl 
thrown over him, and the others 
gathered handfuls of flowers and 
fruits to bring him, and made him 
umpire to their games, and many 
times came and kissed his pale 
sweet face. And thenceforth 
Annie would go nowhere, so long 
as she could crawl, but to the old 
oak tree to watch the little invalid. 
The toys and the ruddy-healthy children had lost their charm now 
that pale face lived in her little heart. One day she ventured to go 
close to the fence, and, leaning against it, kept her faithful watch. 
She had been there but a short time when she heard a voice say— 

“ Oh ! what a poor, sorry-looking child. Let me give her a flower, 
please, nurse. Here, little girl.” And he smiled a soft, faint smile at 
the very thin small hand “ stretched out so eagerly ” to grasp the sweet 
blush rose he had given her; but the smile vanished quickly, and he 
said, “lam tired, nurse, take me in.” 

“ And I am tired, so tired,” murmured Annie, as she crawled 
slowly away holding fast the beautiful blossom in her hand. 

She went at once, on reaching her home, to the little miserable 
room where she slept with her brothers and sisters, and flung her¬ 
self down on what was called a bed that she shared with her youngest 
sister. Many a night, in stillness and darkness, the child had lain, 
burnt with fever and racked with pain, staring out at the small 
unshaded window at the stars glimmering in the sky, at the moon 
sailing there in its glorious beauty, bathing all nature with its soft 
silvery light, like God’s blessing on His beautiful works, or watching 
the faint streak of dawn, listening to the glad hymn of the awakened 
birds, and wondering if she should ever feel glad to wake—ever feel 
as though she would sing for joy as those happy little birds seemed 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME: 

A BALLAD STORY. 

By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 

to do. She grew weaker every day, she knew that, and she was so 
tired now that she could not get up to go to tea with the others. 
The poor mother brought her some, and sat on the bed, trying to make 
her eat a little, but she could not fancy the bread and salt butter; 
she drank the tea eagerly—she was always thirsty—and she showed 
her mother the beautiful rose the little sick gentleman had given her, and 
asked to have it put into water and placed on the chair close beside her. 

“I should like to go inside those gates to that beautiful garden, 
and sit beside him always, mother,” she said. 

“All! they wouldn’t let such as us in there, dear,” answered her 
mother. “ I’ll come in again presently to see about you, if you don’t 
want to come in the sitting-room.” And the mother, with her eyes 
filled with tears, tears wrung from her weary heart, for the hopelessness 
of any joy or comfort, or cure to be found for her child in this world, 
went into the other room to feed the others. 

For some days Annie lay in her bed unable, unwilling to move, 
occupying herself with tending the rose which had opened beautifully 
in the water, and which the child talked to in soft, caressing tones, 
as if to another little child. One day, when the sun was streaming 
into the small room, she asked to be dressed and helped to her old 
seat beneath the oak tree. It was not far, but she could scarcely, even 
with her mother’s help, get there. They seated her on the little mossy 
knoll she had chosen, from which she could see the happy children; 
but he 'was not there—the sweet little “ white face had vanished, the 
little feet gone away.” 

There was a grand funeral at the old village church ; and a very tiny 
coffin was laid in the newly-dug grave. P'lowers covered it, as they 
had covered the little waxen form therein, and the muffled bell kept 
tolling all the day, and the little happy children cared not for toys or 
play, but sat huddled together with tears in their once bright eyes 
—tears for the sorrow that had come to them all. 

Annie was very, very ill, and in a weak, low voice, she asked for 
whom the bell was tolling. The little lord had gone home to heaven, 
her mother told her. A sweet bright smile illumined her poor thin 
face, and laying her head back on her pillow she said, “I shall 
soon see him again then,” and in a few moments she was asleep. 
Poor little lassie, as she slept there she saw a bright, bright light filling 
all the little room, and she heard a sound of many sweet voices singing 
a hymn she had learnt to sing in her Sunday school :— 

“ There’s a rest for little children 
Above the bright blue sky, 

Who love the Blessed Saviour 
And to the Father cry— 

A rest from every turmoil, 

From sin and sorrow free, 

Where every little pilgrim 
Shall rest eternally.” 

And as they sang she saw the ceiling of the room rising higher and 
higher; and above, instead of the discoloured plaster, a pure bright 
blue sky and two fair angels holding in their arms two children. 

One is the “pale, pale face” that has lived in her dreams, and the 
other herself surely ! “There every little pilgrim shall rest eternally” 
—not only the nobleman, but the beggar maid would find rest and 
happiness ; there in that bright home, where there were no tears, 
no sufferings, no gilded gates to separate the rich from the poor, 
all equal in the sight of the Divine eyes. 

“Take me — take me,” she cries, holding out her thin, weak 
arms. 

“I’m here, Annie dear ; I’m here. Mother is beside you.” 

“ Mother ! Oh ! do not hold me; we are going home toge-ther.” 

And a smile of divine beauty illumined all her face as she fell back 
in her mother’s arms, at rest for ever. 

“And that high-born child and the beggar 
Passed homewards side by side; 

For the ways of men are narrow, 

But the gates of heaven are wide.” 
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THE WARNING. 



I DO not sigh that thou art fair, 

I love thy soft blue eyes, 

And pray no weary cloud of care 
May o’er their azure rise, 

And may’ st thou rightly use their power, 
The noblest of thy beauty’s dower. 

I sigh not at the merry laugh 
That echoes from thy tongue, 

Nor at the simple words so oft 
Thy gentle lips have sung. 

Thy voice rests sweetly on mine ear, 
And ever hath a power to cheer. 

Thy heart’s deep thought is pure and 
true, 

Unchecked thy feelings flow, 


And thou canst love and trust, as few 
Of colder soul can know ; 

And under thy bright laughing face 
Thoughts mighty in their power have 
place. 

I fear for thee, that careless words 
Breathed in the name of love 
May wake to life the secret chords 
Within thy spirit wove ; 

For some will talk of love to thee 
Who dream not of sincerity. 

O listen not! I know thy heart 
Was never formed for this — 

To act the gay and faithless part, 

And call such folly bliss, 


For when aroused by passion’s prayer. 
Its hope, its trust will centre there. 

I would not have thy dearest thought 
Spurned at the trifler’s touch ; 

1 would not that thy heart be taught 
ft may have loved too much, 

And, slighted as a worthless thing, 
Find naught but bitterness within. 

And therefore do I sadly think 
How spirits pure as thine 
Have oft been broken link by link, 

But left no outward sign— 

As forest trees are sometimes seen 
Dust at the heart, though wreathed in 
green, " M. M. P. 
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THE GIRLS’ BEDROOM.—No. II. 

“ An elegant toilet table is, I think, the next 
item on our list,” said Mrs. Tremaine. “ This 
need by no means be an expensive one. Lace 
draperies are far cheaper than handsome 
wood-work, and I think more suited to a 
girl’s room, which should be light and elegant, 
indicative of her tastes, and an evidence of her 
talents in carrying them out. 

“The table may be formed of a wooden shelf, 
rounded in front, fastened to the wall, and 
supported by a leg at each side. The top we 
will cover with blue sateen or twill, and make 
a petticoat of the same to go round it; this 
may be nailed on, and will keep clean a long 
time. Most elaborate lace drapery, can be 
made from a very inexpensive pair of lace 
curtains. We must select them with a wide 
border all round. One forms the petticoat, 
and must be folded for the top border to turn 
down partly over the centre. The lower part 
is arranged straight round the table, with a 
slight fulness only; the upper portion is 
draped in scallops with ribbon, or even sateen 
bows, and hangs as a valance round the 
table. It is not at all a bad plan to 
have this lace all arranged on a 
strong tape, on which are sewn a 
few small curtain rings. A corre¬ 
sponding number of tacks fastened 
round the edge of the table will 
enable you to fasten your lace 
drapery on very quickly, and when 
you are away from home and your 
room shut up, it is well worth 
while having all this grandeur put 
away to be kept clean. It also 
allows you to easily remove the 
toilet-cover, which should as nearly 
as possible match the lace curtains, 
and be cut just the shape of the 
table. You should have two of 
these, as they soil much sooner 
than the drapery. The glass is by 
far the most expensive and difficult 
part of Nora’s grand toilet table ; 
an oval one is much more effec¬ 
tive than any other. Whatever 
shape we may have w T e only want 
the piece of looking - glass itself 
with a common deal back and frame. 

You remember my telling you how 
to make a velvet frame for your 
mirror when we were arranging the 
drawing-room ?” 

“I’m very sorry,” said Nora, 
with a most penitent air, “but you 
kindly told us so many things ; that 
is just the one I have forgotten.” 

“ Then I will tell you again,” was Mrs. 
Tremaine’s answer. “ You must cut out the 
shape sufficiently large to come a little over 
the glass in thick cardboard, and cover the 
front of this thickly with cotton wool, putting 
an extra quantity in the centre to raise it. 
Then cover the frame thus made with your 
material, which must be cut a trifle larger, 
and glued on at the back. If yours is of 
velvet it can be quite plain; if you make it 
of sateen to match the rest, tufting it will be 
a great improvement. You know how to do 
this, I think ? You take a long needle from 
the back of the work to the front with a piece 
of strong thread or fine string, then thread 
your button on it, and passing the needle 
back through the same hole, draw the thread 
down tightly, and tie it firmly. You must be 
very careful that your buttons are so arranged 
as to make diamond-shaped puffs of exactly 
the same size. Your glass covered, the next 
thing is to fasten it securely to the table or 
the wall behind. I can give no exact direc¬ 
tions for this, as it quite depends on the 
shape and frame. Two rings fastened at the 
back of the frame and attached by a cord to 
the wall is the ordinary plan. The lace cur¬ 


tain is fastened in the centre under a bow at 
the top of the glass, and allowed to hang 
each side over the table, or it may be draped 
again and fastened on the table by bows.” 

“I must beg,” said Nora, “that you wiil 
not suggest anything less than a gold pin- j 
cushion, with several diamond and pearl pins I 
in it, for this elaborate toilet table.” 

“ I am grieved to hurt your feelings, Nora,” 
said Mrs: Tremaine, apologetically, “ but the 
fact is I am going to propose an old straw¬ 
berry basket as an ornament and pincushion 
combined, you see, expense being an object. 
But it shall look like gold, if that will be any 
comfort to you.” 

“ The very greatest!” said Nora, earnestly. 

“ Well, then we will first cover it well with 
yellow paint, or the liquid gold would sink in. 
We will then gild it with the prepared gold 
we used so lavishly in the drawing room, and 
when this is quite dry line it with a blue sateen 
pincushion made to fit it exactly. On this we 
will put a square of guipure d'art , which you 
can make or buy for a mere nothing. We will 
put it on in a diamond shape, and fasten each 
point down with a tiny blue bow. The inter¬ 


laced frame of the strawberry basket is very 
effective, nicely gilded. I have seen several 
sold for really good prices at charity bazaars. 
They look veiy pretty also as a basket, merely 
lined, and an extra strip put round the frame 
inside, and fastened down at certain distances 
to make little pockets; each of these should 
have an ornament of a little flower or spray 
in crewel work.” 

“I think,” Mabel remarked, “the basket 
would be even prettier than the pincushion. 
Shall we have both or make the pincushion 
of something else ? ” 

“ I don’t think we will have the two. We 
will make a box pincushion ; the effect of the 
diamond of lace on the square of sateen is too 
pretty to lose, so we will utilise it on our box. 
The top will be for a cushion, and the box be 
useful to hold any trinkets you take off. 

“ A square collar-box is the best. Wcmust 
first glue a piece of tape along the back of the 
lid where it joins the box, to keep them 
together, and make our pincushion to fit the 
top. I should either quilt or tuft—the latter 
is the richer looking—a piece of sateen to go 
all round; put a small ruche on the lower edge 
of the box, a lace frill with a bow at each 
corner round the lid. The box should be lined 


with the same as the cover over a thin layer of 
wadding; this may be gummed to the wood 
before putting the lining in. 

“ Cross off toilet table. What is next on 
the list of necessities ? We will see about 
accessories afterwards.” 

“One thing I can vouch for being a neces¬ 
sity,” said Mabel, “is a portiere; the draught 
from the door is dreadful in the winter, and 
a door-curtain would be some protection, only 
it must be very cheap, as well as thick enough 
to keep out the cold air.” 

“A brown or grey charity blanket will 
answer the purpose on both counts,” Mrs. 
Tremaine answered; “and it maybe made 
very ornamental without much expense; you 
must put a band of blue sateen round it, and 
trace on this some bold design—we will say 
lilies and leaves—this must be much wider at 
the bottom (to form a dado) than at the sides ; 
the pattern must be outlined with button-hole 
stitches, not too close together; these will 
serve to fasten it to the foundation; the edge 
once worked you can cut away the outside, 
and leave only the pattern, appliqued on the 
blanket. The stitches should be done with 
worsted the same colour, and the 
leaves also be veined with it.” 

“ Directions for fixing the above 
are now required,” said Nora. 

“ An iron rod at 3d. a foot, and 
two strong liook - nails must be 
fastened to the door itself if it opens 
inwards; if outwards to the door¬ 
frame above—in the latter case you 
can have a pretty lambrequin : to 
match the border to hang over your 
rod.” 

“Our carpet is very shabby,” 
said Mabel, disconsolately; “but a 
new one is quite beyond our means, 
yet all our pretty things will make 
the old one look shabbier than 
ever.” 

“We might stain the boards all 
round the room with one of the 
wood dyes sold on purpose ; they 
are very easily applied, ” suggested 
Mrs. Tremaine, adding, “I should 
advise you to keep the carpet down 
in the centre, as it will be warmer, 
and cover it with a cheap linen 
drugget; this we will render more 
ornamental by working the designs 
on it with blue worsted in large 
stitches; it is a most pleasant 
material to embroider on, and the 
design being ready on it the work 
is very easy, as well as effective. 
A strip of the same, such as is used on 
stairs, would make a handsome cover for your 
chest of drawers. We will work more 
elaborately the ends that hang at each side, 
and edge them with a home-made fringe of blue 
woollen balls.” 

“ Can we do anything to the drawers them¬ 
selves ? They are only that light painted wood, 
could they be decorated ? ” asked Mabel. 

“Certainly,” was the answer; “and they 
would be much improved. We can make them 
look as if inlaid, with a little enamel black 
paint and some tracing paper. We must copy 
some conventional or geometrical design on 
tracing paper, and transfer it to the wood-work 
as a border, and put little designs pointing 
towards the centre In the corner of each 
drawer; we will then fill in the outlines cor¬ 
rectly and smoothly with the black enamel, 
and I am sure you will be contented with the 
effect. The painted wood on which you are 
going to work must first be well cleaned, the 
best thing for this purpose being half a pound 
of soft soap, and a quarter pound of whitening, 
in a pail of hot water. The same mixture will 
make the soiled linen basket I see there a 
much better colour than it is at present. When 
it is quite dry we will thread blue braid in 
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and out of the straw work at the top and 
sides ; then, to complete it, a pointed valance 
of cloth must be embroidered or appliqued 
and fastened round the upper edge under a 
ruche made of woollen braid; woollen tassels 
between the points will add much to the 
effect. You might probably utilise some small 
pieces of the sateen left of the cuttings from 
your door curtain, for an ornament in each 
point, if not a small spray of flowers would 
be very quickly worked in crewel and outline 
stitch.” 

“What can we do for window curtains ? ” 
asked Nora. “I should so like a dark cre¬ 
tonne with a confusion of leaves and foliage 
all over it, but I suppose it would be very 
much beyond us ? ” 

“ Really,” answered Mrs. Tremaine, “ I 
cannot say decidedly; it might be worth while 
to ask some clever designer first, what he 
would charge for a ‘ confusion of foliage ’ 
without leaves! he might find it very much 
beyond him.” 

“ I really must try to express myself 
more clearly,” exclaimed Nora. “ I get 
into all kinds of scrapes, speaking so 
carelessly. I quite expect it will turn out 
some day I was meant for a foreigner.” 

“ I think I know the style of design 
you mean,” said Mrs. Tremaine. “ Long 
trails of stalks and branches and softly 
shaded leaves, overlying each other. There 
are many very nice twilled cretonnes in 
this style from 8-kl. the yard. You may 
get wool damasks from is. 9jd., and 
wool rep from 2s. iod., but they would 
be much dearer and not so effective. I 
should only have one cretonne curtain to 
each window, and one lace. These must 
match your toilet table drapery. Muslin, 
leno, and Nottingham lace curtains may 
be purchased three yards long from 
is. n|-d. a pair. We will say a pair of 
these "is. n|d., and six yards of cretonne 
for the two curtains; your curtains would 
amount to 6s. 3d., which cannot be con¬ 
sidered extravagant for two windows, I 
think. They can be put on poles to show, 
or on common iron rods hidden by a 
valance. The poles may be bought as 
low as 6-id. a foot, and ornamental ends 
from is." 6Jd. a pair; but it would be 
cheaper to buy more of the cretonne 
and make a valance, which would simply 
need shaping at the lower edge and 
nailing to a piece of wood affixed at ove 
the window. You should cut a shape in 
paper first for the valance to try the 
effect. An old nurse of mine used to 
say, ‘ An ounce of pains will save a pound of 
material.’” 

“We are really getting on splendidly,” 
exclaimed Mabel, delightedly, “ and so 
cheaply, too! What about our fireplace ? 
That ugly, little mantelpiece, that looks like 
the board John cleans the knives on, and that 
little grate are absolutely hideous.” 

“It is beyond me,” said her cousin ; “ that 
is to say I cannot make either of them objects 
of beauty. A very great writer has, however, 
said, ‘ Taste consists in knowing what to hide 
and what to show.’ That is the spirit of the 
quotation : I fear I have not the exact words. 
Most certainly my taste will lead me to hide 
your fireplace. We will have a mancel-board 
covered with dark cloth or serge, and an 
appliqued band of flowers cut from a striped 
cretonne, as a la?nbrequin ; or we can make a 
scalloped valance, and cut some groups of 
leaves from the same cretonne as your cur¬ 
tains to put in each shaped piece ; these will 
only want a few stitches in fine wools or 
worsted to give the broderie Perse effect. The 
fireplace curtains can match the lambrequin 
having the cretonne appliques on as a border, 
or can be made entirely of the cretonne, which 
would be cheaper and less troublesome. In 


either case I should propose one inner curtain 
of lace or muslin, to hang straight down in 
front of the grate. This would be sufficient 
to conceal it, and the outer curtains being 
drawn back, look more elegant over the lace, 
and permit freer ventilation. What else is 
there to be done ?” 

“ There are three cane-seated chairs I should 
like to have black and gold,” said Mabel; 
“but it would take so much of the black 
enamel, I am afraid it is extravagant.” 

“ We can manage without it by substituting 
Brunswick black, Mrs. Tremaine remarked. Of 
course it has not the enamelled surface the 
other gives, but it makes a very good black, 
and for the present purpose will do very well; 
the liquid gold is so very economical in use 
that it is not worth while doing without it. I 
advise doing two chairs, and making seats 
either to match your curtains or in any orna- i 
mental way you may prefer. For the other 
chair I should make a loose cover entirely of 
cretonne. You will then have two plain chairs 
and two covered, counting our arrangement of 
the bath, as described at our last consultation.” ' 



A PORTIERE. 


“ Our windows reach nearly to the ground,” 
said Mabel; “ there is some way, I think, of 
imitating ground glass. I should be very glad 
of something of the sort for the lower panes, 
if we could have it without looking ugly, or 
excluding too much light. Do you know how 
it is done ?” 

“ Yes,” was the answer. “ You would like 
it in a pattern, of course ; I did one a few days 
ago, taking my design from a point-lace anti¬ 
macassar. I traced the outlines on a piece 
of thin paper, and after making as many layers 
of this as I required patterns, cut out the 
designs at one time through the different folds 
of paper. I fastened a paper pattern securely 
with small tacks on the frame round each 
pane of glass, and then commenced my work. 
I covered a piece of putty with thin muslin, 
twisting the latter very tight, and attached it 
to a pen-holder for a handle. I pressed the 
ball of putty all over the paper, precisely as 
if I were “ dabbling ” the background of a 
china painting. Quite sufficient putty came 
through the muslin to make the glass opaque; 
and wdiere the paper had been left in the 
pattern, preventing the putty affecting the 
glass, it was, of course, left clear. When it 
had become quite hard I removed the paper 


and varnished the glass, and I can assure you 
it looked just like ground glass, the thick part 
representing the designs in the point-lace 
pattern being wonderfully effective. A sim- 
i pier design, such as Jleur-de-lys> or Maltese 
crosses, would, of course, be far less trouble 
to draw and cut out; but as this glass, being 
varnished, lasts for years, it is well worth the 
extra trouble.” 

“ We have many nice books,” said Mabel. 
“ I thought if we could have a bookcase made 
to form three shelves closed in at each end, 
and the top to serve as a table, it would stand 
I against the wall, and we could use the top 
for any ornaments.” 

“A very good idea, Mabel, and easily car¬ 
ried out. The framework can be made of 
common deal by the village carpenter. I 
should have the lowest shelf a little above 
the floor, it gives a much lighter appearance 
than any resting on the ground can have, and 
can be conveniently swept under also. Above 
this, you will want three other shelves and a 
top; a back and sides will also be 
required. We will make it look like a 
japanned cabinet, and so show very 
effectively the ornaments you may put 
on it. To do this we will paint it with 
common black paint, which, by-thc-bye, 
must be done very smoothly. When 
this is quite dry we will give it one 
thin coat of black enamel paint, and let 
that thoroughly dry also. We will buy 
a few Japanese designs on gold paper — 
two or three dragons, cranes, and other 
characteristic figures, and cut them out. 
We can also make a few much cheaper by 
drawing them on gold paper, and after 
giving a few touches with black paint 
and a fine brush, cut them out also. 
A few long leaves and grass and quaint 
flowers we can easily manage. These 
must be fastened on the parts to be orna¬ 
mented with very fine pins as an experi¬ 
ment in arrangement. When we are quite 
satisfied with our design the best plan 
is to draw lightly round each picture 
with a pale-coloured chalk. This shows 
exactly where each design should go, and 
can be easily brushed off the paint. Then 
we will gum our designs, taking care 
not to do so just at the edge, or it would 
extend beyond when they are pressed 
on. They must be smoothed and pressed 
with a soft cloth, not to leave any 
air bubbles underneath, and when the 
whole is perfectly dry a coat of varnish 
will preserve it.” 

“ What can we do with this large 
table with flaps—it is so cumbersome, and 
takes up so much room ? ” said Cora. “ Could 
we not send it away altogether, and have 
a smaller one ?” 

“ It would be unwise to do that,” answered 
Mrs. Tremaine; “for dressmaking and any 
large work it would be most useful, and when 
not required its full size it does not look large 
with the flaps down. We must make some 
pretty cloth to cover it, and black and gild 
its legs.” 

“What can we make it of?” said Mabel. 
“ A good cloth would be so expensive even if 
we bought the material and embroidered 
it.” 

“ I think the most economical plan would 
be to make a fitting cover, to slip on over 
the table when this is closed,” said Mrs. 
Tremaine; “ if we made this of plain material 
we could scallop the edge and make a hand¬ 
some border with coloured braids fastened on 
by silk or woollen stitches, or applique with 
pieces of coloured cloth or velvet ; we might 
even make a handsome border of some braiding 
pattern, and do it in brick stitch with coloured 
wools, fastened down by filoselle or coarse 
silk. To any of these, long tassels combining 
the different colours and Sewn between the 
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scallops would be a great improvement. If 
you clo not approve of this idea, there are 
many pattern materials to be purchased; some 
of the Japanese patterns are not expensive, 
and would go well with your book ease. By- 
the-bye, that reminds me we must have some¬ 
thing to correspond with your chest of drawers, 
the light wood with black designs. Oh! I 
know, that little round table with three 
turned wooden legs, we can put black lines 
between the shaped pieces of the legs. We 
shall want a cover for that too, without we 
decorate the table itself. I really think we had 
better cover it simply with cotton or Utrecht 
velvet, and put a piece of coarse furniture lace 
round, fastening it on with fancy nails ; the 
lace will have a band of the velvet underneath, 
showing a little below. We must have wme 
white lace about, to soften the contrast be¬ 
tween our heavy-looking Japanese bookcase 
and our elaborately elegant lace and sateen 
toilet table.” 

“ Don’t ask me to give up my lovely toilet 
table,” said Nora, excitedly. “It has been 
my ambition for years to possess such a thing, 
but I never thought I should till I was married 
and had a house of my own ; I am sure if I 
were engaged it would be the first thing I 
should settle.” 

“ I will not ask you to relinquish the object 
of your fond desires, you nonsensical child,” 
said Mrs. Tremaine ; “there are things more 
conducive to matrimonial happiness than 
handsome furniture even. You remind me of 
an old woman I once heard say her niece had 
• married a carriage and pair.’ ” 

“ What have we already arranged, Mabel ?” 

Mabel answered, “Bedstead, recess as 
hanging wardrobe and shelves ; recess No. 2 as 
dressing-room, with washstand, &c. ; bath, 
disguised as easy chair; two] other chairs, 
black and gold, one with loose cover to corre¬ 
spond with bath ; pair of window curtains to 
match ; pair of lace curtains.” 

Nora struck in : “ Superfine toilet table fit 
for nobleman’s mansion.” 

Mabel continued, “Bookcase, chest of 
drawers, small table, linen basket, drugget, 
mantelpiece and fireplace curtains ; that is all.” 

“ With a few brackets and ornaments I 
think our room will be complete,” said Mrs. 
Tremaine. “ I should like an etagere for that 
corner. We will have that with three shelves 
graduated in size formed of half squares of 
thin wood rounded in front. We will make 
the supports of the black reels, enamelled and 
gilded as I have already described. In the 
other corner I should have a bracket also ; 
that we will have with velvet and lace, to 
match our little table, and a good distance 
above a carved wood bracket with one or two 
shelves. This we can buy very reasonably. When 
the veinings on the leaves and a few other marks 
in the design are gilded, it will look very hand¬ 
some. There is no necessity to black it, the 
wood itself is so richanddeep a tone; but it may 
be greatly improved by a vigorous brushing 
with a hard brush, which will communicate a 
brilliant polish. These brackets and etageres , 
indeed anything that contradicts the angles of 
a room, are a wonderful addition to its ele¬ 
gance. We must have two or three other 
brackets about, and for these we can work 
lambrequins in crewel work, arrasene em¬ 
broidery, and a variety of other styles. A 
vide-poche each side of the fireplace is one of 
the most useful ornaments possible. The 
most substantial of these wall baskets have a 
foundation of thin wood. The embroidered 
ornamental portion, whatever it may be, is 
fastened to a suitably-shaped piece of strong 
cardboard. The lining is then put on this 
and joined to the outside, the seam being 
hidden by a cord. It should have a 
draped back—the part that shows above the 
front also embroidered and edged with a 
cord. I saw a very pretty and inexpen¬ 
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sive one the other day made of oatmeal 
cloth, with a band of patchwork diamonds 
in pink and blue sateen, and a fall of cream 
lace at the edge, a few pink and blue worsteds 
being run in out of the lace. The band of 
patchwork was only lightly tacked on, to be 
removed when the rest required washing, and 
the running in of the pink and blue thread 
was, of course, the work of a few moments. 
The vide-poche was suspended by two strong 
rings, hidden under bows of the two colours, 
and was lined with blue sateen.” 

“We will certainly have one like that,” 
said Mabel; “ and for the other, embroider 
some Oriental design in bright colours on a 
dark ground, and edge it with ball-fringes of 
the same.” 

“ If you have any pretty china cups or small 
ornaments for specimen brackets, they will be 
shown to great advantage by a little shield¬ 
shaped piece of cardboard, covered with 
velvet,” Mrs. Tremaine suggested ; “ the cups 
can be attached to the shields and require no 
brackets. Show a few of your pictures about, 
with unpretentious frames; velvet Oxford 
frames, for instance. These are simply made 
by covering pieces of cardboard cut the re¬ 
quired shape, with velvet, and putting a fancy 
gilt nail where the pieces cross at the corners. 
For the centre ornament of your mantelpiece 
you cannot have anything more effective than 
one of those blue jars in which you buy pre¬ 
served ginger. A small one on the corner 
brackets that is to be covered with crimson 
velvet will be also a lovely bit of colour. A 
few flowers, or, where they cannot be 
obtained, some brilliantly shaded leaves in 
these jars will give a ‘ colour sensation ’ 
that you will find very delightful; a 
screen fan of peacock’s feathers also, may be 
purchased for is. 6d., and I can defy all the 
riches in the world to procure you anything 
more really beautiful in colour. Two or 
three specimen glasses with a fern, a flower, 
or pretty bunch of field grasses, on your brackets 
and tables, will go far to ornament your 
room. If you should like growing ferns or 
flowers, three of the little pails children play 
with, nailed together and fastened on a small 
wooden frame, make an admirable receptacle 
for small plants; the pails must be gilded or 
ornamented in some way, as I described when 
we were arranging our sitting-room. I need 
hardly tell you, all plants and flowers must be 
removed from your room at night, both for 
your sake and theirs. 

Coralie de Lorraine. 


WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XV. 


TWO LETTERS. 



angrily. “A 
day, and now 


K Jp 

R. Wynch sat 
in his studio 
with a letter 
in his hand, 
and as his eyes 
rested on that 
letter they ex¬ 
pressed a good 
deal of annoy¬ 
ance. 

“ This really 
is too much,” 
he muttered, 
threatening* letter one 
a cool offer to take 


my possessions off my hands before I 
have even seen them. And from that 
girl, too! Fancy a madcap like that 
setting up as a counsellor, and for me, 
of all things ! One would think she 
must forget the harum-scarum tricks I 
have seen her up to with my pretty little 
tender, yielding Dolly.” 

He read the letter over again—the 
letter which had cost Kathleen so much 
thought and trouble. Her red lips would 
have quivered worse than they had ever 
done in her life had she seen the con¬ 
temptuous expression of his face as he 
looked at the words she had penned 
with so much anxious care, although 
they read so calmly. 

“ Dear Mr. Wynch,—Having recently 
heard that you are the new owner of 
a little estate in our neighbourhood, 
we should be glad if you would let us 
buy it of you. It adjoins some land 
of my father’s, and he has long hoped 
that when it came into the next heirs’ 
hands, according to expectation, he 
should be able to make a bargain with 
them for it. I assure you that you 
need have the less care about oblig¬ 
ing him as the place has been al¬ 
lowed to run very much to ruin, and is 
but poorly remunerative at the best of 
times. The two or three tenants and 
their friends are sorely hurt at their 
country-people, the McCormicks, losing 
the small fortune which for years they 
expected to inherit. If my father had 
the place of course the annoyance 
would be less from the fact of his being 
also Irish, and, besides that, he would 
find means to satisfy all parties by leav¬ 
ing the McCormicks in free possession 
of the tumble-down old house, which 
would be far more trouble to you than 
it is worth. 

“Trusting that you will send an im¬ 
mediate answer, 

“ I remain, yours truly, 

“ Kath. Crofton.” 

Having indulged in a twenty minutes’ 
fit of irritation over this annoying, well- 
meant letter, Cyril Wynch sprang up 
and, going to his desk, dashed off an 
answer, the first that occurred to him. 

“ Dear Miss Crofton,—I am sorry 
that you should have made a request 
to me that I cannot grant. As for 
the place being ruinous and tumble- 
down, I am rather glad that it is 
so. It will be all the better occu¬ 
pation to me transferring it from one 
artistic condition to a more convenient 
one. 

“ You might have spared yourself the 
mention of the disfavour with which your 
present neighbours are disposed to re¬ 
gard my appearance amongst them, for 
someone has already been so charitable 
as to give me an anonymous warning off 
the premises, with a cheerful little hint 
as to dark consequences if I neglect the 
intimation. Should you have an oppor¬ 
tunity, perhaps you will mention that 1 
am not a bad shot, and that I carry a 
revolver when I see occasion. 

“ As for those vagabond MacCor- 
micks, I shall better know what they 
are worth in the way of compensation 
when I have seen them. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“C. Wynch.” 
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“So that has failed,” murmured 
Kathleen, as she slowly refolded Mr. 
Wynch’s note. Her face grew a shade 
paler and her brow more anxious. But 
she scarcely expected any better success. 
She knew so well the nature of the man 
with whom she had to deal. She had 
studied him so closely. If he were now 
to be saved from mischance, it must be 
in spite of himself. There was no aid 
to be looked for from that quarter. 

The answer was received on Tuesday, 
and on Thursday night he was to arrive. 

“But he must not arrive. At least 
not atConniemore Edge,” murmured the 
girl, with hands tightly clasped, and a 
resolute gleam shining in her great, dark 
eyes. “ Papa says he can do nothing. 
The O’Connors and O’Reillys looked 
fierce, even at me, when I tried to 
talk them over and bribe them into 
liking an English landlord in place of 
their careless, do-nothing Irish one. 
Cyril Wynch will come. I must act 
now. It is not my fault. I would have 
kept out in the background if I could. 
But he must be saved. For Dolly—dear 
little Dolly’s sake, as well as his own— 
he must be saved. And there is no one 
but I to do it.” 

She laid her soft cheek 
against the letter for a 
moment, and then with 
another of those patient 
smiles, so sad to see on that 
beautiful, noble coun¬ 
tenance, she put it in 
her pocket, and went 
in search of O’Brien. 

The man’s face 


brightened up as his young mistress 
appeared at the stable-door. “Ah, thin, 
miss; an’ it’s meself that’s thinking as 
the showers are not strongh, afther all, 
to be kapin’ you an’ Atlas, the poor 
baste, inside the four walls all the 
afthernoon.” 

“An’ if it’s yourself that’s thinking 
that, Patrick,” laughed Kathleen, as 
though no heavy cares were burdening 
her mind, “ it’s myself that is glad to 
hear it, for I have come here on purpose 
to ask whether you thought we should 
be quite drowned entirely if we ventured 
out for an hour or two. I am quite long¬ 
ing for a gallop.” 

“ An’ if it isn’t 

yerself that shall , / u 

have it then,” \l,wi 


cried O’Brien joyfully, and eagerly 
lifting down her side-saddle from its 
hook. It was a cloudy day indeed to 
the faithful fellow’s thinking, when he 
lost the pleasure of acting squire to his 
young lady. But perhaps had he known 
what he was going to hear that afternoon, 
and into what engagements he was 
going to be persuaded to plunge him¬ 
self, he might have been a little less 
pleased at the prospect before him. 
Some one of those many convenient 
excuses, always hanging on the lips 
of grooms, would assuredly have been 
offered to Miss Crofton as a reason for 
her going without her ride that boisterous 
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afternoon, could her servant have read 
her mind, and seen the reason why she 
was suddenly so willing- and even 
anxious to brave all inclemencies. 

However, Kathleen Crofton tolerably 
well guessed all this, and therefore 
schooled face and voice accordingly. 
An ally of some sort she must have in 
the forthcoming struggle, and her long 
cogitations had led her to decide upon 
Pat O’Brien himself for the post of co¬ 
adjutor. It was a bold thing to deter¬ 
mine to confide her plans for a rescue 
to one of the avowed enemies of the 
man to be rescued. But then Kathleen 
ever was bold in thought and action 
from a child upwards. Fearlessness 
and intrepidity were amongst her marked 
characteristics, and they carried her 
through all difficulties that could be 
conquered by action. But she was too 
clever to be foolhardy, to fight in the 
dark, when it was possible to have the 
aid of light. 

Single-handed against unknown foes 
who were working in unknown ways, she 
would have had to flounder truly in a 
darkness that might be felt. And so 
she decided to take Pat O’Brien into her 
confidence, and to make him work for 
her against his own purposes. 

Poor Pat! His black eyes danced so 
merrily and his mouth opened with such 
a broad smile of happiness as he gal¬ 
loped along close after his young lady, 
who led the way towards the tumble- 
down, weed-grown place which the late 
owner had so provokingly left to an 
English Protestant, instead of to his 
Roman Catholic kith and kin. 

They were well in sight of Conniemore 
Edge when Kathleen slackened her pace, 
and motioned to Pat to come up with 
her. 

“ Hey, Miss Karthleen, and but that 
was the rare good work for the horses,” 
laughed the man, as he drew beside 
her. 

“Yes,” answered Kathleen, but 
absently, not in her usual tone of keen 
enjoyment of the splendid exercise, and 
the groom stared to see what was to 
come next. He had not long to wait. 

“ O’Brien.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“ Yonder is Conniemore Edge.” 

“Aye, and for sure, Miss Kathleen; 
and that’s truth for you.” 

“O’Brien,” and then Kathleen almost 
stopped her horse, “ O’Brien ; do you 
know that the English gentleman who 
has got Conniemore Edge is a great 
friend of mine—a very great friend ? ” 

“Ah! Missie, then, don’t say that, 
don’t say that,” exclaimed O’Brien, 
rapidly, and startled by the tone of her 
voice. In his anxiety he bent forward 
to try to catch a glimpse of her turned- 
away face, to see if its expression corre¬ 
sponded to the earnest voice. 

The next moment she stopped her 
horse entirely, and turned hack fully to 
her companion. There was a crimson 
colour in her cheeks, but her eyes were 
very stedfast as she answered, “ But I 
must say it, for it is the truth, Patrick, 
i would let these two hands of mine burn 
slowly away in the fire, and never 
flinch and never cry, to save him from 
losing the tip-end of his little finger. In 


me he has one firm, determined friend, 
and, for my sake, you must prove your¬ 
self another.” 

“ Ohone, ohone ! ” murmured O’Brien. 

“ Is it at the idea of serving me—of 
helping me to save the life or limbs 
of one I care for that you sigh ”—asked 
Miss Crofton, putting a deep accent of 
reproach into her voice. 

“Nay, nay, Miss Karthleen; nay, 
nay, ye knows that it’s not that,” replied 
poor Pat. He felt fairly caught in a net 
whose meshes were strong enough to 
defy all his most eager efforts to break 
them. 

(To be continued.) 


WHAT OUR GIRLS MAY DO. 

Wk do not want 
to say what our 
girls may not do, 
because “ may 
not ” has a sound 
of the schoolroom 
about it which 
would take away 
from the pleasant 
freedom of the 
little chat we 
mean to have 
with our girls to¬ 
day. That our 
talk together may 
be more cheery 
and hearty we 
will ask our girls 
to fancy them¬ 
selves sitting with us around the Christ¬ 
mas fire, with the frosty air outside filled 
with the glitter of stars and the melody of 
bells; or wandering through the summer 
woods, with their hands filled with honey¬ 
suckle and yellow pimpernel and musk- 
scented stork’s-bill, with bird and brook 
making fair harmony hard by. 

In the first place, our girls may try to do 
anything which is useful. They love to play 
at being useful from the time when they can 
first toddle, and they may begin to do it in 
earnest as soon as ever they are able. But 
how can we be useful, they will ask ? They 
can begin very early to do a deal of good in 
their families by influencing their younger 
brothers and sisters, by keeping the rough 
word off the little boy’s lips, by showing the 
tiny maiden that to be a Christian girl means 
to be as bright as the flowers, as full of their 
sweetness that spreads perfume round; is to 
be as pure as the dewdrop, as blithe as the 
skylark’s song. The little ones are far more 
free in talk and manner with you than they 
are with elder people, and so you have oppor¬ 
tunities with them which do not belong even 
to their mothers. 

Our girls may also do much in the way of 
influencing their schoolboy brothers, and in¬ 
stilling into them reverence for womanhood. 
Girls are too much inclined to look upon it 
as a merit to give themselves up patiently to 
be teased by their brothers. Far from this, 
they should show them that even the sweetest 
tempered girl has a touch of queenliness 
about her, which demands a certain degree of 
careful, tender respect from men, which 
forbids rude acts and words in her presence. 
Thus will our lads learn early from their 
sisters the meaning of chivalry, and every 
woman whom they shall meet in their life’s 
journey will bless those sisters for what they 
did long ago. 

There is good work at home for our girls in 
giving a high, right tone of thought and 
feeling to young female servants. Girls, per¬ 
haps, are not aware how much their dress and 
manners form the dress and manners of the 



| servants’ hall and kitchen; and there is no 
truer saying than that servants grow like their 
mistresses. They should, therefore, endeavour 
to show any girls of a lower social rank than 
their own what is the meaning of modest 
grace, of Christian womanliness. 'They should 
seek to make them feel that they are their 
friends, and to win their confidence, so that 
they will tell them all their little troubles and 
difficulties, and let themselves be helped by 
the young ladies’ superior intelligence and 
education. They should provide, as far as 
they can, rational amusements for them ; 
they should send or take them to places of 
interest, Bible classes, and sewing parties. 

A wide and beautiful field of work and 
influence opens before our girls as we take 
them to the doors of our Sunday-schools and 
bid them enter there. Here is a task that 
angels smile to look upon. Here is a garden 
in which seeds may be planted that will bring 
forth flower and fruit—first for man below, 
then for heaven above. Here are earnest 
young faces, who will catch their first ray of 
God’s light from their teacher’s eyes; and 
our girls, with their bright looks and pretty, 
winning ways, are so much more able and 
likely to attract children than graver and older 
folks ; their young fancies will find such con¬ 
genial exercise in weaving Bible stories into 
word-pictures for the little ones to gaze at 
and learn from; their fresh, brave, living 
courage will break down barriers of dulness, 
and make its way into sluggish brains, where 
other and more jaded teachers would fail. 
Yes, our girls are the God-appointed teachers 
of our English Sunday-schools. 

This work-of Sunday-school teaching may 
lead on our girls as they grow older, and, if 
they feel that they have Veal talent and love 
for the business, to a yet broader and higher 
sphere of influence in keeping adult classes 
for men and women. What a light and a 
sweetness come into the daily life of mothers 
and maidens who are toiling along bearing a 
heavy burden made up of small pressing 
household cares and wants, wffien a sister, 
from a different station from their own, steps 
down to walk for a while at their side to cheer 
them with glance and word of sympathy. 

The men, too, when they gather round 
their lady teacher, what refinement do they 
draw from mere contact with her gentle 
voice and manners—refinement that gradually 
colours their home lives, their intercourse 
with sweethearts and w-ives and daughters. 
How do they gradually learn to yield to her 
soft but queenly influence, and to be ashamed 
of coarse vices when they enter her presence. 
How ready do they grow to listen while she 
shows them the upward way—to follow her 
kindly yet steadfast leading. • If our girls 
want work that will call out every noblest 
most earnest faculty of heart and soul, let 
them strive to train themselves for work like 
this. 

We have dwelt thus long on what our girls 
may do in different ways in the matter of 
influence, because in these days, when there 
is so much said and written about what 
women may and may not do, we do not think 
that our young ladies are sufficiently shown 
the beauty and the importance of what is 
woman’s highest earthly mission—the mission 
of influence 

Sweet JEn^Jsh girls, as you go forward in 
life never forget or waste this mighty power 
which lies in your hands, but hold and prize it 
as a solemn, precious trust from God ; and use 
it so that one day your ears may hear with joy 
the blessed words, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servants.” 

With regard to learning languages, music, 
and drawing, we would tell our girls that they 
may most decidedly do any of these things if 
they have a talent for them, but that if they 
have no talent they had just as decidedly better 
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leave them untried. There exists a sort of 
traditional belief in many respectable English 
families that all daughters of the house must 
be taught to play on the piano. We would 
advise our girls resolutely to strive to break 
down this notion; for by so doing they will 
spare the ears of friends and guests a deal of 
unmerited suffering, and will save for them¬ 
selves much valuable time, which they can 
employ in things that they can really do with 
will and pleasure. 

And we would strongly caution our girls 
against learning too many things at once, as a 
quick, vivid, young female mind is always too 
apt to try to do; they should recollect that 
the concentration of every faculty on one point 
has been the chief secret of all the greatest 
and best work that has been done in the 
world; that we make much more mark in 
society by doing one thing well than twenty 
things tolerably. 

In these days, when literary work is so 
readily given to women, our girls may try their 
hand at composition in prose or verse, if they 
have a real talent for either; but we would 
emphasize this if most strongly. We would 
caution our girls to be very severe with them¬ 
selves on this point; for in the matter of 
authorship, nothing is easier than to fancy, 
especially if our minds are young and ardent, i 
that our bits of coloured glass are real jewels, j 
The path of literature is often at first an up- j 
hill, weary path, even for genius; and we 
would most earnestly warn our dear girls, as 
they value their own happiness, unless they 
are veiy sure that they have a decided call in 
a gift given by God for treading it, to pause 
before they enter upon it. 

To go from intellectual work to work with 
the hands, needlework is a thing which every 
girl ought to do, and which never ought to be 
left out of female education. As for fancy work, 
that may be done by a girl in her hours of 
amusement if she does not waste too much 
time over it. In fancy work we do not of 
course include the beautiful art needlework of | 
the present day, which needs just as much a 
special talent in those who undertake it as 
painting or music. 

Our girls may do a deal of fair and 
excellent work for both God and man in 
visiting the sick and poor and aged. It will 
bring their sweet young lives into contact with 
gloom and sadness; but they may go fearlessly 
into those dark places, since Christian girls 
will carry with them there a lamp lit at the 
flame of the “Light of the world.” Let 
them take their Bibles in their hands ; let 
them speak boldly out the words of eternal 
life in the homes of want and disease; let 
them add a few simple drops of sympathy 
that fall from their warm young hearts ; and 
for those they seek to comfort and for them¬ 
selves “ it shall be well.” Work of this sort 
may also lead them on in after life, if they 
form no close ties, and if they have a real gift 
for the task, to become sick nurses—a branch 
of female duty in which women with culti¬ 
vated minds and soft ladies’ hands and deli¬ 
cate ladies’ tact are so needed. 

If a girl has a liking for cookery she will be 
putting herself in the way of doing probable 
good work in her future by attending classes 
on the subject, and trying little experiments 
at home. In such interests there is nothing 
beneath the dignity of a lady; the woman 
who thinks there is must have more foolish 
pride in her than good sense. Health, and 
especially the health of men of sedentary 
employments, depends, in a great measure, on 
the way in which food is prepared ; women 
should remember that the preservation of 
health is no mean object. If it is to be a 
girl’s fate to be the mistress of a family, 
where there is only a limited income, skill in 
cookery may prove a real blessing tQ all 
around her. 


In conclusion, we would say to our girls 
one earnest warning word about what they 
may not do. They may not do any of those 
things which make them imitators of men ; 
they may not try to break down the God- 
appointed fence which divides their depart¬ 
ment in the world’s great workshop from the 
department of men; by so doing they only 
lose their own queenliness without gaining a 
single ray of male royalty in its place. Let 
our girls aim at being nothing but women— 
noble, brave, broad-hearted women—active 
alike with mind and hands ; strong, earnest 
workers for God and man, and theirs shall be 
a fair and radiant story, that shall grow ever 
brighter and yet more bright. 

Alice King. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Good and Economical Cake. — Jib. | 
flour, Jib. white sifted sugar, Jib. butter, Jib. j 
currants, Joz. candied lemon, a little freshly j 
grated lemon rind, two eggs, a small cup of j 
warm milk, and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Beat milk and eggs together. Rub 
butter into dry flour; add sugar, currants, peel 
cut into chips, and grated lemon. Stir in the 
eggs and milk.and lastly the baking powder. 
Bake immediately , in a well buttered mould in 
a moderate oven. The paste must not be too 
soft, or the currants will settle to the bottom 
of the mould. This cake may be varied in 
several ways, all ?iice. Leave out fruit and 
peel, and stir in a teaspoonful of carraway 
seeds—you have a light seed cake. With 
only chips of candied citron a nice citron 
cake. With no fruit or peel, and only almond 
flavouring, you get yet another variety. 

Bakewell Pudding. —(Excellent recipe). 
Line two soup plates or shallow tart dishes 
with puff paste; cover with a good layer 
of jam, apricot, greengage, strawberry, or 
raspberry (currants or gooseberries unsuitable). 
Well whisk five eggs, after taking out two of 
the whites ; melt half a pound of fresh butter, 
beat with it Jib. of white silted sugar, and a 
few drops of essence of almonds. When mixed, 
add the eggs and beat all to the consistency 
of thick cream. Pour half into each dish and 
bake. This dish is generally eaten cold. 
(When using almond flavouring or essence of 
almonds, be careful not to leave it within 
reach of young children.) 

Savoy Pudding. —Lay six single savoy 
biscuits at the bottom of a pie dish, and pour 
over them a wineglass of sherry. Make a 
custard with five eggs, a pint of milk, and sugar 
to taste. Pour over the soaked biscuits, and 
bake. A little piece of stale sponge cake cut 
into strips will do instead of savoy biscuits, and 
the pudding may be varied as follows:—Cover 
bottom of dish with thin slices of sponge cake; 
then a layer of jam, which cover with more 
slices, pour in custard, and bake as before ; but, 
as there is no wine in this case, flavour the 
custard with essence of vanilla or almond. 

To Pickle Lemons. —Grate all the rind 
off twelve lemons. Place them in salt, in an 
{ earthenware jar, for ten days. Then remove 
the lemons ; thoroughly dry the salt, and put 
back the lemons for ten days more. At the 
end of this time take them out, rub off all the 
salt, place in a large stone jar, and cover with 
cold vinegar. Boil ioz. of mace and one nutmeg 
grated in a little vinegar ; add to the lemons, 
and cover tightly down so as to exclude the 
air. They must be undisturbed for at least 
three months; some persons leave them double 
that time. They may be cut up into suitable 
pieces as required for use. The grated rind 
may be used for flavouring when fresh ; or 
dried carefully and bottled until wanted. 
This is useful as a substitute for fresh rind in 
veal or hare seasonings ; or in sweet cakes 
instead of essence of lemon. 
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To Clean the Hair. —Carefully separate 
the yolk of a fresh egg from every particle of 
white, and beat it with a wineglassful of tepid 
water. Rub the mixture well into the hair 
and the skin of the head. Wash off with 
plenty of warm water and rinse with cold. 
The alkaline matter contained in the yolk of 
the egg mixes with the natural oiliness in the 
hair and makes a soft lather. This mode of 
cleansing leaves the hair beautifully bright 
and soft, as well as thoroughly clean. 
Should the hair be very long and abundant, 
two yolks, with water in proportion, may be 
required. 

To Clean Black Silk Without 
Stiffening or Glazing one Side. — Well 
brush the silk on both sides; then rub with a 
piece of coarse flannel to remove remaining 
dust. Have hot irons ready and a basin 
containing equal parts of whisky and cold 
water. With a piece of clean flannel dipped 
in this mixture, sponge the silk veiy thoroughly 
on the worn side. Do not be afraid of wetting 
the silk, but see that it is equally damp all 
over. Take a breadth of thin calico or old 
lining material washed free from starch, wring it 
out of clean cold water; lay smoothly over the 
prepared silk, and iron, pressing it very well. 
The irons must be pretty hot; and the pressing 
continued until the silk also is dry. Remove 
the calico, and you will find it has preserved 
the upper surface from glazing, and that your 
silk, if worth doing at all, has the gloss and 
consistency of new without the rustling 
stiffness which is always objectionable. 

A Norfolk Girl Writes :—Dear Mr. 
Editor,—I was very pleased to find my 
favourite periodical, Ti-ie Girl’s Own Paper, 
here when I came in from a walk this morning, 
and I shall be happy to give Babby a recipe 
for Norfolk cake coquiffes. lib. of flour, 6oz. 
of sugar, Jib. of butter, two eggs, one table¬ 
spoonful of brewers’ yeast, J pint of milk, and 
a little nutmeg to taste. Mix the flour, sugar, 
nutmeg, eggs, and yeast together; then butter 
and milk, which should be warmed in a 
saucepan, must then be added; when these 
ingredients are formed into a paste, it must 
be left for about two hours to rise. The 
coquilles must then be formed like buns and 
baked on a flat tin. They should be cut 
open, buttered, and eaten hot. 


VARIETIES. 

A Charade. 

My first is always found in boisterous play, 
My second maybe seen in youngsters’ caps, 
My third in saddest scenes is visible each day, 
My fourth’s an article, and always found in 
traps, 

My fifth in vain is seen both day or night; 

A female name my whole if read aright. 

M. L. 


An Arithmetical Puzzle. 

A lady about to travel, finding she had not 
sufficient accommodation for her extensive 
wardrobe, sent her maid to select an extra box 
for her. The tradesman sent four for the 
lady to choose from, and made out the follow¬ 
ing bill. s. d. 

2 Iron Boxes .. .. 14 o 

1 Wooden do. .. .. 7 0 

1 Wood do. .. .. 7 0 


To Pay. 7 0 

Which box did the lady choose ? 

Answer to Buried Fruits (p. 446).— 
1. Peach. 2. Pear. 3. Plum. 

Answers to Some Buried Canadian 
Cities (p. 446).—1. Montreal. 2. Quebec. 3. 
Ottawa. 4. Toronto. 5. Halifax. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Hilda Thorne. —The best material on which to 
practise crewcl-work is crash, or unbleached 
linen. 

M. L. Knight.—I. Clocks on stockings are not 
executed in knitting, they are embroidered in 
filoselle ; examine them, and you will see how to do 
them. You can also use floss-silk. 2. Procure a 
catalogue from the Religious Tract Society, and 
select from the extensive list supplied. It em¬ 
braces every subject. 

Wild Rose. —We regret that we cannot assist you 
in the sale of your crewel-work and silk tie. There 
are papers in which they might be advertised for 
sale or exchange. 

Fire-fly. —For ordinary embroidery crewel - silks 
are filoselle or floss-silk, but for certain varieties 
in the design twisted silk may be very suitably 
employed. 

Daisy Adair. —We have alread}' given directions for 
the knitting of gloves, which you will easily find in 
one of the back numbers. Ave are glad that you 
and your friends like our paper so much. 

ART. 

A Reader. —See previous answers to your query 
respecting the colours to be employed in painting 
on silk and satin. 

Delta. —Your queries have been answered several 
times, see correspondence. Also respecting paint¬ 
ing on silk and satin, on velvet body-colour is not 
laid on previous to painting. Your writing is good 
and free, but it would look more ladylike if of a 
smaller size. AVhy should women ape the style of 
men ? Abbreviations are always to be avoided. 
An article on handwriting is shortly to appear 
in this magazine. 

Miss Rolfe. —We only make suggestions as to 
various descriptions of work, and give general 
directions as to where it may be looked for, but it 
is contrary to our printed rules to give names and 
addresses, and we cannot undertake to find a sale 
for it, or for situations. We advise you to apply 
to some firm, and obtain trade orders. 
Forget-me-not. —There is no reason why a girl of 
fe urteen with ordinary intelligence should not be 
able to paint on china, if she has a knowledge of 
drawing and of colour. As to the cost of the 
requisites, it is impossible to state without knowing 
what you intend to purchase. If you will read the 
china painting paper, and confine yourself to the 
articles therein described, purchasing a few of the 
most necessary colours only, they will not be very 
expensive. The mediums are a very 1 moderate 
price and last a long time. The colours' required 
depend entirely on the class of subjects. 2. The 
crewel - work pelisse for the baby sister should 
be done on good material, as it will be a 
work of time, and ought to last well. Roman 
satin, Irish poplin, or South Kensington cloth 
would all be suitable, especially as you will pro¬ 
bably get it finished in time for winter wear. 
Some graceful trailing design, such as ivy leaves 
and berries, convolvuli, Virginian: creeper leaves, 
moss-rose buds, and forget-me-nots, would be 
suitable. 3. The lace antimacassar you mention 
would not be at all expensive to worki 

COOKERY. 

Muril. —Your query as to the making of iced sweet¬ 
meats has already been answered. Try to im¬ 
prove your spelling. 

A Sage Reader. —1. We are glad that our recipe 
for Fverton toffee proved so very successful. 2. The 
hominy to be used should be the ordinary — not 
ground ; but you ought to have soaked it-in boiling 
water the previous night, leaving it immersed till 
next day, and then have boiled it in milk. 

DRESS. 

Mayflower.— If your forehead be very high, it 
would suit you to wear little curls at the front of 
your head, encroaching on your forehead ; the 
back hair coiled in plaits at the back of the head. 
Trains are not worn at all, by young or old, 
excepting for evening costume. You may wear 
stockings of any colour that harmonise with your 
dress. We are much obliged to you for your warm 
appreciation of this magazine. 

M. S. L.—The fashionable colours in cashmere for 
summer dresses, are old-gold and rose, blush- 
pink, 8cc., all suitable for dark complexions. 
See “ Dress of the Month,” in which all your 
questions will be answered. Thank you for your 
good wishes. 

Kela. —1. You should wear a sort of white bathing 
costume, consisting of trousers and an overdress 
with a skirt reaching to the feet, fastened with a 
belt round the waist, and made of white flannel, or 
serge. The sleeves long to the wrist, but open, so 
as to be quickly removed, when the ceremony of 
the baptism is over. 2. Your writing needs much 
improvement. It is irregular, and too large. 
Corporal and Captain.— Sailors’ bats may be worn 
by the seaside or in the country by young girls of 
any age. 


Bertha. —1. You should not lessen your mourning 
for a mother, under any circumstances, before six 
months have elapsed. Deep crape on a stuff dress 
should be worn, at least, lor that short length of 
time (it should be for a year), and if you then 
wish to wear silk, it must be a dull mourning silk 
witJ crape. Where affection is in question no 
general rule can limit the use of mourning; 
and you may be guided by your own feelings. 

2. In quilting a satin petticoat, 'you should 
measure the spaces accurately, and either run the 
lines in tacking stitches, or chalk them. Running 
is the better method of the two. 

A Home-maid.— 1. See “ Dress of the Month.” You 
may clean your kid boots with milk. 2. To injure 
the digestion by eating many sweetmeats might be 
likely to affect your voice, or at least, disincline 
you to sing. 3. If you wish for “a recipe for a | 
rough skin,”—use hard water and half dry the skin, ! 
and your skin will soon be quite rough. For a j 
smooth skin, do the reverse, and see article “How j 
1 May Look My Best.” 

Carmen. —1. Kilted skirts will be worn this summer. 
See “ Dress of the Month.” 2. You may say “ Of 
whom do you speak?” and if some one pointed out 
two persons, and made a remark about one of 
them, you might correctly say “AVhichdo you j 
mean ?” 



will you have it now, or wait till you get it ? 


I 


Historia. —1. See “Dress of the Month.” 2. We 
are not in a position to know how far you may be 
competent either in acquirements, or in temper, to 
teach your younger sisters. Of course you have 
had no experience in dealing with various dis¬ 
positions. But under your mother’s guidance you 
might be very useful, if you do not give yourself 
airs of superiority over your sisters. 

Marion. —We thank you for your long kind letter so 
full of appreciation of our paper. AVe feel much 
sympathy with you in the very difficult position in 
which you arc placed, and feel anxious, in giving 
you advice, lest you should lose your situation from 
acting upon it. But we can only tell you what we 
should do under similar circumstances. A line ; 
must be drawn somewhere in j'our endurance of* 
disrespect and the defiance 'of your rightful J 
authority, or you cannot do your duty by your j 
employers nor by your young charges. Rude 1 
words may be punished in many ways without 1 
your making a formal complaint to the parents ; ! 
but to rude actions—such as striking, scratching, \ 
&c.—you would do wrong to submit. Take an ! 
opportunity when both father and mother are j 
together, and in a quiet, yet firm, manner tell I 
them you wish to lay certain matters before them, | 
and to ask their advice and their assistance ; that ! 
you are bound in honour to give notice, as a duty j 
owed to them as well as to yourself, if unable to ; 
sustain your authority and to make yourself 1 
respected, for that you must train the children in j 
morals, as well as merely teach them lessons. Say 
you cannot tolerate the children laying hands on 
you and that you must ask them to interfere on 
any such occasion. Perhaps }'ou had better write 
a letter to this effect, stating all in as few words 
as possible, and very kindly and respectfully. 
Should you do so, let us hear the result. 

Violet Brandon.—i. We advise you to write to the 
“ Society for the Employment of Women,” 22, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, AV., and ask advice 
there, in lieu of applying to any money lender, 
which is by no means a desirable step. 2. Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary is the work of refer¬ 
ence about which you inquire. 3. Your hand is 
good, but the slope of your letters respectively is 
rather irregular. 4. Gold and silver ornaments do 
not blend well together. 5. We have no space for 
the contributions you kindly offer. 


Henriette. —1. It is not at all necessary to intro¬ 
duce people who meet you to the friend walking 
with you. 2. The younger, or unmarried person, 
or inferior in rank or position, should be introduced 
to the older or more important person. 3. AVo 
cannot tell you what openings may exist at Dundee 
for employments of any kind. 

Nell Adair. —1. Write to some musicseller for his 
catalogue of new music. 2. Your writing is greatly 
superior to that of “ Buttercup,” but it would be 
improved by altering the skpe. It is very even 
and compact, and has no vulgar flourishes and 
peculiarities. 

Alicia. —We should be glad to answer any queries 
sent us by your daughter, so far as consistent with 
our rules, and we feel gratified by your kind 
commendation of our magazine. We advise you 
to make a screen of three folds at least; let the 
foundation be of canvas @r glazed calico, and 
upon this paste the pictures. The dimensions 
should be such as to screen the head when you are 
seated behind it — about four feet in height. 
Finish the edges with a border of black or gold 
paper. 2. For the personal defect of which you 
speak you should consult a doctor. 

Thisbe. —1. AVe decline your offer of contributions 
with thanks. 2. Descriptions of how to make 
flowers in wool are too lengthy for the space 
devoted to correspondence. 3. The pronunciation 
of the English language is sometimes very arbitrarj-, 
and it is often regulated by the current fashion that 
obtains in the upper ranks of society ; so that the 
way in which jflpu pronounce certain words marks 
you as belonging to a higher or a lower class. 4. The 
Emperor Trajan lived from a.d. 97 to 117. You 
should study the Roman and Greek Histories, as 
these are included in ordinary school books, with 
which you ought to have been well acquainted 
before you reached your “ teens.” 

Susy. —There are many little manuals respecting 
“parlour magic,” which you should consult 
respecting tricks, such as referred to in your letter. 
In the first volume of the “Boy’s Own Paper” you 
will find the explanation of many parlour tricks. 

Lili. —The chief defects in your writing are that you 
make the u and the n exactly alike, whereas 
the n should be connected at the top, and the 
u below, on the line ; and there is the same fault 
in the formation of the m. Your capital letters 
are not correctly made; the top of both the K 
and the G appears to be falling off backwards. 
Curl them well over the lower half of each letter, 
and be more careful in crossing the t’s. 

Zeta. —1. The best remedy for low spirits is to 
attend to your digestion, and take care that the 
liver be not at fault; to be out a good deal, and 
to work in a garden, if you have a nice sunny one; 
to associate with cheerful companions of your own 
age; to occupy yourself continually in various 
useful ways, by which you can be of use to others, 
and endeavour to cheer them and help them, if 
old or out of health, over the monotony of en¬ 
forced idleness. Try, in fact, to make it one of 
your objects in life to make someone else more 
happy. Never be idle for a moment, and take 
regular daily exercise without over fatigue. 2. 'The 
best modern history of England is Green’s. 
3. Painting, in all its branches, appears to be the 
art most in fashion at present. 4. A coil of plaits 
at the back of the head—now the style most in 
vogue—would be suitable for wear in riding, and 
out of the way of a hat. 

A Queen of the Moors. —1. You should procure 
some bookseller’s list of lesson-books, and if you 
can obtain some help as to pronunciation, you 
might begin learning Latin without a master. 

2. The articles you would require to purchase in 
learning to draw are two kinds of lead-pencils, 
hard and soft, a piece of indiarubber, and a 
blank book; also, some easy sketches to copy. 

3. Your sister and . you arc not “blondes” 
or “ brunettes; ” you are equally between the 
two descriptions of complexion, and have no 
distinctive term to describe you. You have sent 
too many questions, and we cannot afford you 
space for replies to all. 

Girllie AV.—You should write copies every day, 
imitating the copperplate as closely as possible. 

Oi.ga.— 1. All subscribers, English and foreign, may 
compete for the prizes. 2. AVe regret that we 
cannot give addresses. Consult your own oculist 
or dr ctor, and he will give a good recommen¬ 
dation. 

Jo.—If you suffer from an impression that your mind 
needs so much development, at least we may com¬ 
fort you by saying that your letter is very creditable 
to your good feeling and good sense—grateful, 
humble, and evidencing a wish to improve. Your 
writing is fairly good, though not quite formed. AV e 
advise you to read really useful books, and never to 
pass over a sentence that you do not understand 
without asking some older person to explain it to 
you. 

Ida. —You have fed the jackdaws quite properly. 
They will soon eat anything that you can, and 
many things that you can*t. AA r e think your 
w’riting is poor, and are glad >ou like The Girl’s 
Own Paper. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AT LONGFLEET HALL. 

The day of the Hendersons fete came 
at last, and after breakfast Nesta ran 
down to the drawing-room to Cora, who, 
for the last hour, had been playing over 
some pieces for Ralph, and told her she 
was wanted. There was an air of mys¬ 
tery in Nesta’s face as she led the way to 
Cora’s own room. 

On the bed was displa}'ed a white 
cashmere dress, trimmed with white silk, 
slip, and all the other paraphernalia, 
complete. 

“ What a lovely costume ! ” exclaimed 
Cora. “ Yours, Nesta ? ” 

“ No, but yours, Mousie. Not a word 
now; it is mamma’s present to you, 
and she would be hurt beyond measure 
if you objected.” 

“It is too kind of her. How shall I 
ever repay her?” said the girl, much 
moved. 

“ Don’t talk of that, Cora. Try on 
your dress; mine is exactly the same. 
We shall be like sisters to-day.” 

“ Here is my homespun too. It looks 
so respectable I hardly recognised it.” 

“Yes. Miss Wills is very clever; 
even an old garment looks new when 
she takes it in hand. Far better than 
darning and patching, is it not, Cora ? 
You could never have made it look so 
nice.” 

“The new kilting and trimmings 
cover all the rents. I never saw any¬ 
thing so well done,” replied Cora, ap¬ 
provingly. 

“Age blooms with renewed youth,” 
laughed Nesta. “And now perhaps I 
had better enlighten you as to our pro¬ 
gramme for to-day. First, 'early lun¬ 
cheon, then elaborate toilettes. After 
they are complete papa will drive Olive, 
you, and me over to Longfleet Hall, Mr. 
Henderson’s place, you know. Ralph 
and Fred are to ride, that is if the latter 
does not come to grief. He gallopped 
away to Brixleigh on Sultan an hour 
ago for something that had been for¬ 
gotten — his gloves, perhaps.” 

In the afternoon, when the western 
sun was shining full on the windows of 
Marleigh Grange, the three, girls were 
assembled in the drawing-room in their 
“gala” costume for Mrs. Burges’ in¬ 
spection, and a fair group of youth and 
beauty they made, as they stood laugh¬ 
ing and talking beside her sofa. Ralph 
and Fred were at the other end of the 
room, the latter in some tribulation be¬ 
cause his gloves were a misfit. The 
Squire had not yet made his appear¬ 
ance. 

Cora seated herself on a low stool by 
Mrs. Burges’ feet, and said in a low 
tone — 

“ Thank you so much for your kind¬ 
ness to me. Indeed, I am not worthy of 
it, and — and—I can never repay you.” 

“ Foolish girl ! to think so much of a 
mere trifle,” said Mrs. Burges, smiling 
and kissing the fair young face that was 
upturned to her. “ While you are under 
my roof, my clear, I consider you as like 
my own daughter.” 

“ Oh, how I wish I was in very deed and 
truth your own daughter ! ” exclaimed 
Cora, with deep feeling in her voice. 


“ Your wish shall be -granted. You i 
shall be my wife ! Mother, give us, your j 
children, your blessing 1 ” said Fred, in ; 
a highly dramatic tone, and flinging I 
himself down beside the girl, he placed 
his arm round her waist, arid drew her ! 
towards him. 

Cora rose to . her feet, her cheeks 
crimson, her eyfcs flashing with anger, 
and darted out of the room, followed by 
a little scornful Jaugh from Olive and by 
the delinquent P 4 red. 

“ Flow dare you travesty my words like 
that! It is very hard when one speaks j 
in earnest to have all they say j 
turned into burlesque,” said she, turn¬ 
ing on Fred, with her dairk eyes full of ! 
quick tears. 

“ Don’t be suclpa little fury* Cora *1 * I i 
don’t see such burlesque in it at all. If j 
Ralph had said what 1 did you would 
not have flown away.into such a temper.” 

“He would not h’ave made such a goose 
of himself,” retorted Ralph, who was at 
the moment passing through the hall 
where Cora and Fred were “having it 
out,” as the latter termed it. 

“I’m sure I beg’ your pardon if 1 
annoyed you, Corq. Will you forgive 
me?” asked Fred, meekly. 

“ Oh yes, I forgive you,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. 

“Then come into the conservatory, and 
I will cut you a bouquet.” 

Fred soon recovered his spirits, and 
began talking about the Hendersons. 

“Are the daughters nice girls?” 
asked Cora. 

“Oh, I should just think they are! 
Clara, the eldest, goes in for high art and 
singing. Her voice is much like a pea¬ 
cock’s that has pitched the tune an j 
octave too high.” 

“ For shame, Fred.” 

“ Alice, the youngest, sings also ; * 

‘ contralto ’ she calls it, but she always 1 
puts me in mind of that estimable bird, j 
the chough, with a severe cold.” 

“If you don’t take care you will : 
become dreadfully satirical. I see it 1 
growing on you,” said Cora, reprov- 
ingly. 

“ Shall I? Oh, I don’t think so. Flere ! 
are your flowers ; I have mixed in some ! 
stephanotis and pink daphne,” said he, ! 
presenting her with a handsome, fragrant j 
bouquet. 

When they returned to the drawing- j 
room Mr. Burges wasthere with a crim¬ 
son rosebud in his buiton-hole, a scent j 
of mille-fleur on his pocket-handkerchief, . 
and looking like what he really was, a fair 
specimen of a good-natured, simple- j 
hearted, easy-tempered, hearty country j 
squire. 

He was bending over his wife, and 
saying— 

“ I wish you could come with us j 
to-day, Catherine.” 

She looked up at him with her sweet, | 
pathetic smile. 

“ I shall be with you in heart, Percy.” : 

“ Yes, but in bodily presence I mean. | 
It is dreary for you t6 have to stay here 
alone, when so many kind friends at 
Longfleet Hall would rejoice to see you 
with them.” 

“ I do not murmur.” 

“ True, you bear your trials beautifully. 


1 Very few would be as patient as you 
are, my dear.” 

“After all, it is not so much to bear, 
Percy. With my work and books I am 
never dull, and then there is the prospect 
of seeing you come home again, and 
hearing of all you have seen and heard.” 

By and by the carriage was announced, 
and a gallant party they looked as they 
drove along the sunny green lanes. 
Behind the carriage came the three 
horsemen, Ralph, Fred, and Captain 
Rollo Fraser, who had come over from 
the barracks to go with them. 

Longfleet 1-Iall was built, in what Mr. 
Henderson called, “after the Jacobean 
style.” It was, in fact an admixture of 
Classical, Italian, and all kinds of Gothic 
and pointed architecture, and the result 
was an imposing, showy building. 
Mr. Flenderson had superintended tile 
skilled workmen himself, and,>vas justly 
proud of the result. 

The gardens and grounds were marvels 
of ingenuity. The very irregularities of 
nature were made use of to produce 
picturesque effects. Labyrinths of 
shady walks, grassy slopes, clumps of 
trees, broad flower-beds, series of ter¬ 
races, flanked with graceful statues, 
fountains that flung crystal jets up in the 
sunlight, and artificial waters that pro¬ 
duced magical lakes and waterfalls. 

Add to gardens such as these, crowds 
of people—ladies decked in all the tints 
of the rainbow, officers from the barracks, 
landed proprietors, and, indeed, all the 
eligible males gathered forth from the 
length and breadth of the county—and 
some idea may be formed of the Long- 
fleet Hall fete. Several tents were on 
the lawn. Under a clump of trees a 
string band was sending forth inspiriting 
strains, and croquet, lawn-tennis, Bad¬ 
minton, and archery were in full swing 
when the Marleigh Grange party entered 
the grounds. 

Clara Flenderson came towards them, 
in all the glory of a grenouille Persian 
cashmere toxophilite costume, embroi¬ 
dered in gold. She shook hands all 
round, and gave a slight nod to Cora. 

“ Late, as usual,! ” she exclaimed. 
“Papa is on the upper terrace, Mr. 
Burges. Olive, Nesta, what will you 
play? We are just. going to begin 
fresh games. Ralph and Fred, I leave 
you to find places for yourselves.” 

Having thus'set every one occupation, 
Miss Flenderson flitted away, followed by 
most of the new arrivals. Mr. Burges 
went to search for her father, and Ralph 
stopped behind to ask Cora Forest if she 
liked croquet. 

“ It is the only garden game I can 
play,” replied she" “We have a very 
decent croquet . ground at Westville 
House, and Mrs. Woodhouse calls using 
the mallet, ‘ good exercise,’ so we often 
play omhalf-holidays.” - 

“ Will you,be my partner in a. game?” 

“With pleasure; 1 shall quite enjoy 
it.” 

But here Clara Flenderson again made 
her appearance or\ the scene. 

Oh, Ralph, I thought you were 
coming! We want you to join in lawn- 
tennis, everybody is waiting.” 

“I can’t just now, for I’m going to 
play croquet with Miss Forest.” 
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“We really cannot do without you. ! 

I’ll introduce Miss Forest to another 
partner. “ Here, Harry Selton,” called 
out Miss Henderson to a youth of six¬ 
teen, slim and shy. “ This is Miss 
Forest, she will play croquet with you 
—you don't mind, do you ?” she asked 
as she bowed to Cora, and hurried off 
with Ralph, without waiting for a 
reply. 

Cora had plenty of time when the 
game was over to ramble about and 
explore the grounds. She felt an un¬ 
known nobody, amidst a gay crowd, 
who were, or at any rate, seemed to be 
fully occupied and amused. 

Some were promenading or standing 
in groups, laughing and talking, but ail 
were strangers to her. She had lost 
sight of the Burgeses from the very 
first. 

She almost started when some one 
called her by name, and, turning round, 
saw Mr. Tomson, the village surgeon, a 
little grey man, who looked more shab¬ 
bily dressed, more out of his element, 
more bored than the rest of the guests. 

“All alone, Miss Forest? This is a 
•line place, is it not ? ” 

“Yes, I have been exploring a little 
—the grounds are beautifully laid out.” 

“ Come with me to the top of that hill 
yonder, and you’ll see the whole at a 
glance. Now then, isn’t this fine?” 
said he, when they had mounted the 
slight ascent. 

“ It’s well to be manager of an ‘ un¬ 
limited banking company,’ Miss Forest. 
I’m a bit inclined to be discontented 
when I think of my profession, and the 
‘ toiling and moiling’ there is to get in¬ 
come enough to keep one’s family." Look 
at this man—this Henderson !—he seems 
to coin money; all he touches turns to 
gold ; he lives like a prince in the land. 

I wish he’d teach me his secret, that 
I do.” 

“ I think your profession by far the 
best, Mr. Tomson. What can be nobler 
than going about healing the sick, 
giving comfort to the suffering, and 
strength to the weak.?” and as she 
asked the question, and looked down on 
the gay crowds, her thoughts fled away 
to the “Great Physician,” who went 
about in Galilee, amongst the blind, 
dumb, and maimed, “healing them 
all.” 

Mr. Tomson’s complaining voice 
roused her from her meditation. 

“Yes, my dear young lady, looking 
•at things in that light your words are I 
true. I love my profession, and would ' 
not exchange it to be even Mr. Hender¬ 
son ; but I suppose a hard-worked, 
badly-paid village doctor may grumble 
a bit sometimes.” 

Twilight was fast creeping up over the 
lawn, when a sparkle of "lamps burst 
forth from trees and tents, and soon 
•afterwards carriages rolled up to the 
gates, arid most of the people drove 
away. Only about forty favoured guests 
had, like Squire Burges and his family, 
received especial invitations to dinner. 
The Miss Hendersons seemed to think 
it necessary to pay unusual attentions 
to the Marleigh Grange party. They 
almost monopolised them altogether, 


and appeared even to grudge Cora 
Forest her share of their friendship. 

Clara Henderson took possession of 
Ralph, and he could not easily throw 
off her foils, even had he wished to do 
so. Alice made perpetual engagements 
for Fred, introduced him to numbers of 
nice girls, and almost bewildered the 
boy with her flattering notice. She 
called him her “knight errant,” made 
him “fetch and carry,” and do her 
bidding on every possible occasion. 

It was quite a state dinner. The 
plate was massive, the flowers down the 
table exotic and rare, the footmen un¬ 
exceptionable. The master of the house 
was half a head shorter than Squire 
Burges, and ten times more important. 
He had a suasive manner, and keen, 
dark, penetrating eyes, that always 
seemed to be watching you, reading 
you through and through, though it was 
very difficult to meet their full gaze. 
Mrs. Henderson was pompous, like her 
husband, showily dressed, with diamonds 
sparkling from her hair, neck, and 
fingers. 

Cora had opportunity to notice all 
this, for she went in to dinner with 
Harry Selton, the “slim, shy” youth, 
who turned out to be a cousin of the 
Hendersons. He did not trouble her 
much with conversation, all his remarks 
being brief, and his replies of the most 
monosyllabic character. 

They went away soon after dinner, 
journeying back much in the same 
manner as that in which they had 
arrived. The only difference was that 
Captain Rollo Fraser had gone direct 
to the barracks. 

That night, as Cora was sitting in her 
room enjoying a calm half-hour’s read¬ 
ing ere she prepared for bed, a gentle 
tap came to the door next the “den,” 
and Nesta entered in her dressing-gown, 
and with her long hair streaming over 
her shoulders. 

The visit was an unusual one, for 
Cora had from the first protested against 
gossiping after the hour when everybody 
had retired to their rooms and were sup¬ 
posed to be gone to bed. 

Cora shut the Book reverently, and 
also closed the locket with her father’s 
portrait, which had been lying beside 
her on the table. 

“You are surprised to see me, I dare¬ 
say,” said Nesta, as she seated herself 
on one of the low chairs, and began to 
gaze out on the stars with a slight frown 
on her brow. 

Cora went over, and stood looking 
down at her. 

“ That was no end of a ‘ swell ’ party, 
but I’m glad it’s over,” said Nesta, 
yawning. 

“ Did you enjoy it ?” 

“Only middling. There were too 
many strangers, and not enough people 
I knew.” 

“Who were missing? I thought 
everybody in the county was there.” 

“ The McArthurs were not, for 
instance.” 

“ Were they invited?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know; I never 
asked Clara. But the Hendersons and 
the McArthurs don’t get on well to¬ 
gether.” 


“ What is the reason ?” 

“ Their tastes are different, I suppose. 
Clara and Alice Henderson don’t help 
one bit in the parish, though they know 
Jessie McArthur is half worked to death 
with district visiting, and mothers’ 
meetings, and the schools. When I 
leave ‘ Westville House’ for good I shall 
be able to help a little, I hope. You 
see, neither mamma nor Olive do any¬ 
thing of the sort now. Cora, I’m awfully 
afraid you’ll be furious when you hear 
what I have to tell you.” 

“ What is it, Nesta ? ” 

“ The Hendersons have invited Fred 
and me there to spend the day to-morrow, 
and to play lawn tennis ; and though I 
gave hints without number to Clara, 
she would not invite you.” 

“That does not annoy me in the 
least.” 

“But it seems so strange and rude 
when she knows you are on a visit to 
us. Olive and Captain Fraser are going 
also, and so is Ralph if lie returns from 
Brixleigh in time. I’ve a great mind to 
write a note to-morrow morning, and 
say I cannot go.” 

“Don’t do an}rihing of the sort. 1 
shall be quite happy at Marleigh in your 
absence, so, please, don’t vex yourself 
any more. You will begin to consider 
me a perpetual encumbrance if I expect 
to go wherever you are invited.” 

“I’m awfully glad you are not annoyed 
about it.” 

“Flow many more awfullys, Nesta? 
When will you leave off ‘slang’?” 
asked Cora, with smiling reproof. 

“ Vous ftouvez me croire that slang 
is infectious. 1 felt I was catching it at 
the Hendersons’ party. It rages in this 
generation like an epidemic, and only 
proper people, like you and Miss 
Winifred, are likely to escape it,” said 
Nesta, laughing, her good humour 
quite restored. 

“ I am sure it is not pretty.” 

“ But it is expressive* via cherc. 
One can say in a few words what would 
take such a man as Dr. Johnson oceans 
of nouns and avalanches of verbs and 
articles to express. But adieu, il est 
ft las tard que je ne ftensais ,” and 
Nesta flitted away as suddenly as she 
had appeared. 

Another conversation was taking place 
at the same time in Marleigh Grange, 
and this was between the Squire and 
Mrs. Burges. The latter had waited up 
until her husband’s return, and had 
been listening with great interest to his 
graphic account of the fete at the 
palatial mansion. All at once he 
changed the subject. 

“My dear, I think it our duty to do 
all we can to increase our income. 1 
am not a rich man, and we have many 
expenses. There is Olive, who will soon 
want her trousseau and a thousand 
pounds or so; and there is Ralph, 
whose college education costs no 
trifle. Fred will soon have his com¬ 
mission; and Nesta, sly puss! will. 
I daresay, be thinking about getting 
married some day. And so i have 
promised to take fifty more shares in the 
Brixleigh Bank.” 

“ Have you, Percy ?” 

“ Yes ; what could I do better foi you 
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and my children ? I have a hundred 
and seventy shares in the bank now, 
and it pays splendid dividends. The 
capital is enormous. Henderson showed 
me a draft of the last balance sheet this 
very evening." 

“ Mr. Henderson seems to have a 
strange way of uniting business and 
pleasure," said Mrs. Burges, gravely. 

"Oh, what I speak of came about 
quite by accident, you may say. Hen- 
j derson, Tomson, and 1 were having a 
chat together in the library after we left 
the dinner table. Only think ! the 
cautious, canny Scotchman, Tomson, 
has promised to take twenty shares in 
the bank himself." 

"Oh, I am so sorry! What would 
become of him, poor man, if anything 
went wrong ? He has nine helpless 
children depending on him ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Burges, with a look of alarm and 
a tone of intense anxiety. 

" What could possibly go wrong in a 
flourishing concern like the Brixleigh 
Bank ? My dear, you are too fond of 
conjuring up imaginary evils. I am 
sure that morbid cast of mind must add 
to your delicate health, and retard your 
recovery." 

Mrs. Burges did not ask any more 
questions. She knew there was a limit 
even to the good-natured squire’s 
serenity of temper, and she was ever 
careful not to overstep the limit. 

She replied cheerfully to his little 
taunt, and quickly changed the subject. 
Yet her soft, white hand trembled as 
she stealthily wiped away some tears 
that had sprung to her eyes, and more 
than once that night she lay awake 
repeating, "Give us neither poverty 
nor riches. Let us be contented, not 

* making haste ’ to be rich, not of those 
who seek the inheritance that may be 
gotten hastily at the beginning, but the 
end of which is not blessed. But rather 
let us, my poor Percy and me, strive, to 
store up the eternal treasures in the 

* many mansions.’" 

{To be continued .) 


TASTY DISHES QUICKLY PRE¬ 
PARED. 



NE reason why the 
French are so supe¬ 
rior to us as cooks is 
that they do not ob¬ 
ject to give both time 
and trouble to the 
preparation of their 
dishes. If only edu¬ 
cated English girls 
would follow their ex¬ 
ample and give time, 
care, and forethought 
to cookery in their own 
homes, we should have 
many a father and 
brother strong and 


hearty who now looks white and delicate; 
we should have less waste in our kitchens, 
less had temper in our families, and, I really 
believe, more thankfulness in our hearts. 

Therefore when you see that I am going to 
speak about preparing dishes quickly , please 
do not imagine that I am recommending you 
to cook in a hurry. Things done hurriedly 


are generally done badly. It is my conviction 
that the time which a girl devotes to cookery 
is well and wisely spent. 

Nevertheless there are occasions when it is 
necessary that our food should be quickly pre¬ 
pared, and it is fot occasions of this kind that 
these recipes are given. 

A friend of mine, a very clever housekeeper, 
once told me that for fifteen years she had 
never been without a neck of mutton in the 
house. Her husband was in business, and 
was in the habit of coming home hungry at 
unexpected times. She found that so many 
excellent and varied dishes could be made out 
of a neck of mutton, that she always had one 
hanging in her larder. She did not allow the 
butcher to joint it because it kept better 
whole, so that part of the business was done 
at home when required. The scrag end and 
the ends of the ribs were cooked separately, 
made into Irish stew or toad-in-the-hole, or 
hotch-potch or mutton broth. The best end 
alone was preserved for cutlets. 

If mutton cutlets are bought ready trimmed 
at a shop, the butcher will ask a very high 
price for them; indeed I have known people 
pay is. 4d. per pound for mutton cutlets. And 
they are very easily trim med by those who 
can handle a small saw. The chine bone has 
to be removed, and also a piece about an inch 
and a half wide from the end of the rib bones. 
The flat bones which are on the meaty fillet 
of the neck are pared away, and the joint is 
separated into cutlets, one of which is cut 
with a bone and one without. The cutlets 
are then neatly trimmed, and a little of the 
fat is pared away from tire end of the bone, 
leaving it bare a little way. When all this is 
done the cutlets are ready to be cooked. 

Perhaps the best way of preparing cutlets is 
to broil them. For directions for cooking them 
thus I must ask you to refer to the paper on 
broiling which was given a little while ago. 
Well broiled cutlets are tender and full of 
flavour. If there is time to mash a few pota¬ 
toes or to dress vegetables of any kind to serve 
with them, so much the better. The dressed 
vegetables may be piled in the centre of a hot 
dish, and the cutlets may be placed round 
them, one leaning on another. All vegetables 
after being cooked are improved by being 
shaken over the fire with a slice of butter 
before being sent to table. 

If the fire is not in good condition for broil¬ 
ing, the cutlets may be cooked in a fryingpan 
as follows: Sprinkle a little pepper and salt on 
the cutlets. Rub a thick slice of stale crumb 
of bread through a sieve to make fine bread 
crumbs. Beat an egg in a plate, and brush 
the cutlets entirely over with it. Put the 
bread cm mbs on a sheet of paper, lay the 
egged cutlets upon them one at a time, and 
shake the corners of the paper, so as to toss 
the crumbs over the cutlets. Melt a slice of 
butter or dripping in a perfectly clean frying- 
pan, lay the cutlets in it, and cook them 
over a good fire. When the fat round them 
begins to get brown turn them over, and 
let them cook in the same way on the other 
side. Of course, we must remember not to 
stick a fork in the meat when we turn them. 

Cutlets thus prepared may be made into 
different dishes by simply sending different 
sauces to table with them. Piquante sauce, 
for instance, is excellent. For this we make 
a quarter of a pint of melted butter in the 
usual way, and stir into it, at the last moment, 
four pickled gherkins that have been chopped 
quite small. A little of this sauce may be 
laid over each cutlet. 

Melted butter is one of those things that 
eveiy one knows how to make, and that is 
scarcely ever made well. Perhaps I may stop 
to describe how I think it should be made. It 
is a good plan to keep a very small stewpan 
specially for making sauces. A11 enamelled or 
a tin stewpan will do excellently, although, 


when it can be had, a porcelain stewpan is the 
best, because it can be cleaned so easily. I 
have a small porcelain stewpan that will hold 
three-quarters of a pint, and it has been in 
use a long time. Only I may say that I take 
charge of it myself, and am as careful about 
it as if it were a diamond ring. If it had 
been left to a careless servant it would have 
been broken long ago. 

Melt an ounce and a half of butter in the 
stewpan, and draw the pan back and mix with 
it one ounce of flour. Beat flour and butter 
together until the mixture is quite smooth 
then add, a little at a time, half-a-pint of 
cold water, and stir the sauce over the fire till 
it boils. Let it boil for three minutes, and it 
is ready. If liked, an ounce, instead of an 
ounce and a half of butter, may be used, or half 
good dripping and half butter may be taken. 

Another very good sauce is made by chop¬ 
ping a moderate-sized onion till very small, 
and tossing it on the fire in a small stewpan 
with a small piece of butter for two or three 
minutes. When it is soft, and before it is at 
all coloured, pour over it a wineglassful of 
vinegar, and add an equal quantity of either 
stock or water. Simmer together for about 
five minutes, and add pepper and salt and a 
teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup, if liked. 
This sauce should be served in a tureen instead 
of being poured over the cutlets. 

Perhaps it will seem as if there were so 
many little details to attend to in the prepa¬ 
ration of these dishes that they could scarcely 
be quickly prepared. But when the process is 
understood so that we can go on from one 
thing to another without waiting, and espe¬ 
cially if we can arrange that bread crumbs can 
be passed through the sieve and gherkins or 
onions chopped beforehand, the work is soon 
done, and the result is decidedly satisfac¬ 
tory. 

A broiled rump steak may also be quickly 
prepared, and if well cooked is sure to be 
enjoyed. It may be served without sauce, 
and is an excellent dish. Full di.ections for 
preparing it will be found in the paper 011 
broiling. 

Amongst homely dishes quickly pre¬ 
pared, what are called Scotch collops hold a 
foremost place. For this it is necessary only 
to have a little tender steak; buttock steak 
will answer the purpose excellently. Trim 
away all the fat and skin, and mince it finely. 
Dissolve a slice of butter or good beef dripping 
in a stewpan, put in the mince, and stir it 
i well over the fire to prevent its gathering in 
lumps. In about eight minutes dredge a 
. little flour over it, add gravy, or wanting this,. 

! water boiling hot, to moisten it. Season 
| with pepper and salt, simmer a minute longer, 
j and serve very hot. Mashed potatoes is a 
! very good accompaniment to this dish also, 
i When good, fresh eggs are at hand they 
can quickly be transformed into an agreeable 
dish. There are said to be six hundred 
different ways of serving an egg. I cannot 
answer for the truth of that, but I know that 
omelettes can be made of eggs, and that is. 
praise enough. Omelettes are convenient 
preparations, too, because they can be varied 
to such an extent, and they are cheap, whole¬ 
some, and delicious. It is a very great pity 
that they are not more common amongst us, 
and yet somehow’ everyone seems afraid of 
making them. Let me advise you to try them. 
If you can make a plain omelette you can make 
every other kind, and then you need never be 
at a loss to furnish an elegant and delicious 
dish in a few minutes. 

You will be very much more likely to succeed 
in making omelettes if you do not attempt 
very large ones. Three eggs will make a 
very good sized omelette. Also keep a little 
pan specially for the purpose; and ne ver allow 
it to be washed; when it is done with let it 
be scraped and rubbed clean with a cloth, and 
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wipe it out again with a cloth before using it. 
If it is washed the next omelette that is mad'e 
in it will be a failure. The pan should be about 
six inches across, and can be bought for less 
than a shilling. 

Break the eggs first into a cup, then into a 
basin, and season them with pepper and salt. 
Beat them lightly for three or four seconds and 
keep beating till the last moment. Whilst 
doing so, let the omelette pan be on the fire 
with about two ounces 
of fresh butter in it. 

As soon as the butter 
froths turn the eggs 
into the pan, and stir 
them very quickly 
with a wooden spoon. 

When they begin to 
thicken raise the pan 
at one end, and keep 
the omelette at the 
lowest side till it is 
brown, moving the 
outside edges with 
the spoon. Turn it 
over quickly and put 
it on a hot dish. The 
outside should be a 
golden brown, and the 
inside should be quite 
soft, and the ome¬ 
lette should be a long 
oval shape. It can 
be made in two or 
three minutes. This 
seems simple enough, 

1 dare say. So .it is 
when once “ the 
knack of it ” is ac¬ 
quired. But there is 
quite an art in making 
an omelette, and this 
art can only be gained 
with practice. 

Eggs, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, 
and cooked thus, form 
a plain omelette. If 
sweetened with sugar 
and flavoured with a 
few drops of vanilla, 
it would be a sweet 
omelette. If mixed 
with a teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and 
a piece of slialot the 
size of a pea, boiled, 
t lien chopped to 
dust, it would be 
savoury omelette. If 
gravy were poured 
round, we should 
have omelette with 
gravy. If the green 
points of boiled aspa¬ 
ragus, or green peas 
were mixed with the 
eggs we should have 
omelette with aspa¬ 
ragus, or omelette 
with green peas. If 
a dessert spoonful of 
grated cheese were 
added to the eggs, 
and a little more 

sprinkled on the top we should have cheese 
omelette ; or if a cooked sheep’s kidney were 
cut into dice and mixed with the eggs, there 
would be omelette with kidneys ; if a little 
jam (apricot jam is the kind usually preferred) 
were introduced into the centre, there would 
be apricot omelette ; and if the ilesh of toma¬ 
toes freed from skin and seeds were mixed 
with the eggs, there would be omelette with 
tomatoes. 

When it is washed that food should be 
quickly prepared, tinned provisions are parti¬ 
cularly valuable. I know quite well that a 


strong prejudice exists against these meats 
in many quarters, and I think the feeling is a 
little unreasonable. Of course I do not main¬ 
tain that tinned meat, even when served in per¬ 
fection, is as good as a freshly boiled rump 
steak; but I do say that it is an advantage, 
especially for those who are likely to have un¬ 
expected calls upon their resources, to have in 
the house one or two varieties of preserved 
food. This food does not spoil with keeping, 



means not only will the “tinny” taste bo 
removed, and the flavour of the soup will 
be revived, but its quantity will be increased, 
and it will be made to “go further.” 

Tinned vegetables on the other hand are 
improved by having a little sugar put with 
them when they are made hot, while, in addi¬ 
tion, peas can have a sprig of mint, or mixed 
vegetables a bunch of parsley, put into the 
saucepan with them. Tinned apricots and 
peaches can have a 
drop of almond fla¬ 
vouring added to the 
syrup. By the help of 
little manoeuvres of 
this kind food can be 
made to taste very 
much like fresh good 
tinned food. 

Before I close T 
must say one word 
about making beef 
tea quickly. I am a 
great believer in good 
beef tea. Whenever 
any of my friends get 
below par, and take 
cold quickly and are 
generally out of sorts, 
1 always feci a desire 
to make them take 
twice or three times a 
day, and in addition 
to their ordinary 
food, a cupful of 
good, strong beef 
tea. I mean good 
home-made beef tea, 
made from the roll 
of the bladebone of 
beet, and tasting as if 
it would give energy 
and strength. 

It takes time, 
however, to make 
beef tea like this, 
and sometimes the 
tea is wanted quickly. 
When this is the 
case, take half a 
pound of lean juicy 
meat—the roll of the 
bladebone is the best 
part for the purpose 
— and trim away 
both fat and skin. 
Cut the meat into 
very small pieces, 
sprinkle a little salt 
over it, and pour 
upon it a small 
tumblerful of cold 
water. Bring it to 
the botf, stirring it 
all the time; let it 
simmer for five 
minutes, and it is 
ready to serve. 

Phillis Browne* 


“HE WAS IN A HURRY.” 

and it will always be at hand when wanted. 
The only precaution that needs to be observed 
in buying it is to secure a good brand. 

Tinned soups are especially excellent. The 
objection is frequently urged against them 
that they taste of the tin. This can be re¬ 
moved, however, by boiling fresh vegetables 
such as were likely to be used originally in 
flavouring the soup with a small quantity 
of fresh stock, and adding this with half a 
tea-spoonful of extract of meat, and a little 
brown thickening to the contents of the tins, 
and then making all hot together. By this 


QUITE A LADY. 

By Anne Beale. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 

While Lord Eversleigh was lingering- 
till the sun went down by the grave cf 
his departed wife, his daughter was 
settling herself in her new home. The 
bustling, fussy, kindly Grace had dene 
much to make it look homelike, and had 
already arranged the principal furniture. 
But what attracted and shocked the 
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sensitive Rose was the word * Apart- j 
ments ” already displayed in the window, j 
The principal rooms, tilled with the best 1 
and choicest of the furniture, were to be | 
let, and strangers would use what her ; 
mother had used. The rooms .were all j 
small enough, but the smallest was 
reserved for her. It was at the back, j 
and looked into the garden of some | 
more pretentious house. At any rate ; 
she would see dowers. Here w T as her j 
piano, books, work, and hundreds of j 
odds and ends, piled one on another in > 
great confusion, left for her arrange¬ 
ment on the morrow. 

“ You can use the drawing-rooms till I 
they are let,” said Grace. “ You are my I 
lodger, you see, my dear, because it j 
sounds better than as if you kept a lodg- ; 
ing-house, and you a lord’s daughter.” 

“ It does not matter, Grace. We will j 
live together, and, remember, I am only 
Miss Rose,” she said. 

But Grace was firm, and kept to her 
kitchen and bedroom on the area-iloor, 
while Rose maintained her state in her 
small apartments. These, however, were 
sufficient for her, since in one was her 
piano. She was a born and educated 
artist, having not only inherited the gift 
of music from her mother, but had been 
trained in the mechanical and scientific 
parts*of it by her also. At eighteen she 
might enter on a public career if it 
opened for her. She was conscious of 
this, and, having heard of her mother’s 
short-lived successes and failures, set 
forth to encounter similar ones. She 
had the highly-wrought, musical tem¬ 
perament—was elated and depressed by 
turns—hopeful and hopeless according to 
circumstances. She little understood the 
ordeal she was about to prepare for herself. 

Her first essay was at the Albert Hall. 
Having attended a morning performance 
there, she wandered about the huge 
galleries in search of some one who 
could direct her to the manager.. She 
encountered a young artist, violin in 
hand, who said the conductor had just 
left; but if she needed an engagement 
she had better write to him. He gave 
her his address, and she spent an hour 
in composing a letter, to which she 
received no answer. In a week or so 
she resolved to try again, and after 
attending another large concert, and 
wondering whether her voice could fill 
that huge hall, even if she strained it as 
the artists were compelled to do, she man¬ 
aged to waylay the director. He was 
in a hurry, as everybody in London 
always is; still he paused at the hesi¬ 
tating, “May I speak to you?” of the 
delicate, elegant Rose. Pie listened to 
her request for an engagement politely -, 
but smiled as he said all his arrange¬ 
ments were made, and she had better 
apply elsewhere. He left her with a civil 
bow, and she shrank back, sick at heart. 

A gentleman was standing near, and 
overheard.the conversation. He looked 
attthe petitioner, and seeing her youth, 
grace, and beauty, looked again. As 
she was about to hurry away, he said, 
“I think you should get an introduction 
from some master, or friend. Chance 
engagements are rare.” 

“I have no master, no friend,” she 
replied hastily, and, turning to him. 


faced a handsome, distinguished-look¬ 
ing man. 

“ You are young to say so, but you 
can scarcely succeed in the musical, or 
indeed any profession, without both,” 
he said. 

“ I must try; I am not afraid,” she 
replied, as she met a glance of pitying 
admiration, that even she, who knew 
litle of the language it spoke, could not 
misunderstand. 

“If I could help you! ” he said, but 
Rose departed homewards in haste, un¬ 
conscious that he followed her, and 
noted the house into which she dis¬ 
appeared. 

She retired to her little cell and cried 
awhile, then took refuge in her music, 
again unconscious that as her magnifi¬ 
cent voice poured forth, a gentleman 
and lady were listening in the garden of 
the great house into which her open win- 
dovv looked. Indeed, not only could her 
songs be heard, but her figure seen from 
Soames Gardens, where attentive auditors 
stood. But while rich people listened 
and wondered, the singer grew poorer 
and sadder. 

Fortune that smiled on the gardens 
frowned on the villas. If people called 
in quest of lodgings they found them 
either too small or too expensive. I heir 
owners could not increase their size, and 
if they diminished the price they could 
not pay the rent and live. 

It would be useless to enumerate 
Rose’s various efforts at obtaining either 
an engagement or a hearing. She made 
them wherever she fancied she might 
have a chance, and journeyed by omni¬ 
bus and Metropolitan from hall to hall, 
in vain. At last a kindly official told her 
that she should apply at some office in 
the Strand, where engagements were 
procured for a premium. She went, and 
submitted to sing to a professional 
gentleman, who managed this branch of 
the public service. He said she had 
truly a fine voice—a mezzo soprano, with 
a range of high and low notes quite un¬ 
usual—that she ought to have success, 
that she should hear from him as 
soon as he had a proper engagement 
on hand, and that she must continue to 
study with a master. As she left the 
house, having paid half a guinea for 
singing her song, she met the gentleman 
who had spoken to her at the Albert Hall. 
Other strangers had since addressed her, 
but none so kindly and considerately. 
Would he speak to her again ? She was 
hurrying by, when he made a movement 
towards her, saying hastily 

“ Will you excuse me ; but have you 
succeeded this time ? ” 

“ I hope so. I have a promise of an 
engagement,” she replied. 

“ Where and when ? I must hear 
j you.” 

j “ I do not know. I am to hear. Oh, 

[ I have tried so long! ” 

“Can I help you? I know I am a 
stranger, and have no right to address 
you ; "but you are too young to wander 
about alone.” 

Again the admiring, pitying glance 
alarmed Rose, and with a quick “ Thank 
you, 1 am sure of an engagement now,” 
she passed on. 

| But weeks crept by, and neither en¬ 


gagement nor lodgers came. She and' 
Grace were beginning to despair, and 
to count their remaining pounds in ter¬ 
ror of a future without them. The sea¬ 
son was nearly over, and what should 
they do when winter came ? 

One day, when Rose was drowning 
her cares and the door-bell m song, a 
gentleman called to enquire about the 
lodgings. Grace showed him the pretty 
little drawing-rooms, made homelike 
by Rose’s flowers and ornaments. He 
took them at once for a lady and her 
maid. Hearing Rose’s voice, which 
rang through the house, in spite of her 
closed door, he said, 

“ Have you other lodgers ? ” 

“ Only one, sir- quite a lady. She 
would not sing if it was disagreeable/’ 
said frightened Grace. 

“Who is she? It is a magnificent 
voice,” he said, stepping into the pass¬ 
age to listen. 

“ Miss Rose, sir. Indeed she is quite 
a lady, and his lordship, her father ! but 
I’m always a’ forgetting.” 

The gentleman continued to listen 
until Rose’s song ceased, then told 
Grace that Mrs. Launceston would 
arrive that afternoon, and that if she 
required a reference she could g'et it at 
Soames Gardens. 

“Number eight; the house at the 
back of this,” he added. 

Grace wondered if this was one of the 
gentlemen that she had remarked in the 
garden from time to time, listening to 
Rose. 

At about six o’clock that afternoon a 
brougham drew up at the door, and the 
hearts of the two women beat rapidly; as. 
the one opened the door, the other 
watched from a bedroom window a 
fashionably - dressed, elderly lady step 
out, followed by her maid. Rose heard 
her exclaim, with evident dissatisfac¬ 
tion : 

“ It is a mistake. It cannot be here. 
This small, paltry house!” 

“All right, aunt. The only lodging' 
vacant near the Stanleys. \ou cannot 
imagine what charming rooms they are, 
said a gentleman, who appeared sud¬ 
denly. It was Rose’s friend of the 
Albert Hall. 

“ I shall not trust to you again,” said 
Mrs. Launceston, aggrieved, as she 
entered the house. 

He stopped to order the coachman to 
return in about an hour, to take Mrs. 
Launceston to Soames Gardens to 
dinner, and followed her. 

Rose’s heart beat more rapidly than 
ever when she thought that they pro¬ 
bably owed their lodger to this unknown 
friend. 

Mrs. Launceston grumbled much, her 
maid more. When the former had de¬ 
parted, accompanied by her nephew, 
the latter made open complaint to poor 
Grace, and said she wondered how any¬ 
one could take such small, inferior 
apartments for such a lady as Mrs. 
Launceston. 

However, they grumbled and remained. 

One morning when Rose, not venturing 
to sing lest she should disturb her 
lodger, was employing herself in arrang¬ 
ing" the drawing-room, Mrs. Launceston s 
nephew called. He encountered Rose 
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as she held a small statuette in one 
hand and a duster in the other. She j 
turned to him with a blush and timid j 
apology. She had a peculiar grace of j 
movement; and a pathetic expression of 
face, that must attract, even though the 
pathos pained while it charmed. It was 
this which had interested Sir Edwin 
Launce£«;on, and which induced him to 
inquire again if she had succeeded in 
obtaining an engagement. She replied 
in the negative. 

“ My aunt is musical, and she might 
be of service to you,” he said, watching 
her while she replaced the statuette on 
the mantel-piece, and turned towards 
him. “ Would you mind singing to her? 
You have such a lovely voice that she 
would be delighted.” 

“How can you have heard me?” 
asked Rose, involuntarily. 

“ We all hear you from The Gardens. 
Remember that Soames Villas and 
Soames Gardens arc back to back,” re¬ 
plied Sir Edwin. 

“ Oh, I am sorry. I forgot that I 
might disturb other people. I wish I 
had closed the windows,” said Rose. 

“Disturb!” repeated Sir Edwin, 
glancing at the drooping, graceful 
figure before him. Rose coloured. 

“Are you quite alone ?” he asked. 

“No; I have Grace,” she replied, 
simply, unconscious that his involuntary 
smile was called up by her unpremedi¬ 
tated compliment to herself. 

While the blush and smile still lingered 
on the two faces Mrs. Launceston en¬ 
tered. She did not look pleased, but, as 
Rose was about to leave the room Sir 
Edwin detained her. 

“This young lady is a fine singer, 
aunt,” he said ; “if you could prevail 
upon her to sing to you, you would soon 
forget the size of your apartments.” 

“They are very comfortable, and the 
landlady is very obliging,” said Mrs. 
Launceston, glancing coldly at Rose, 
who moved towards the door. 

“ You might be doing a good action, 
aunt,” whispered Sir Edwin; “ she seems 
quite alone and friendless.” 

Mrs. Launceston’s manner changed 
slightly. 

“ You are my fellow lodger, then,” she 
said, “ my maid tells me that you sing 
magnificently when I am out. I trust I am 
not interfering with your practice.” 

“ I—I—was afraid I might annoy 
you,” murmured Rose, glancing appeal¬ 
ingly at Sir Edwin. 

Mrs. Launceston suspected that she 
owed her small rooms to the beauty 
and voice of the songstress, and her I 
hauteur returned. 

“1 should be sorry to incommode any¬ 
one,” she remarked, coldly. 

“ If you would only sing! ” entreated 
Sir Edwin of Rose. “If you would but ; 
ask her,” he added aside to his aunt. I 

“Might I inquire if you are pro¬ 
fessional ?” returned that lady, fixing i 
her piercing eyes on Rose. 

“ I wish to be, but I have no interest,” I 
said Rose, humbly. 

“Would you mind singing to me, as j 
Sir Edwin Launceston suggests ?” asked I 
the old lady, looking keenly at her 1 
nephew. 

“ Do—pray do. I know where the 


piano is, and the little den,” cried Sir 
Edwin eagerly. “ This way, aunt.” 

He led the way impetuously to Rose’s 
room, where they found her dog and cat 
comfortably sleeping together on the 
one easy chair, and her canary singing 
at its shrillest. 

“ This is the bird I hear, then ?” said 
Mrs. Launceston. 

“ I hope it does not disturb you. It 
shall go into the kitchen,” said frightened 
Rose. 

“ Here is Gounod’s Berceuse ,” inter¬ 
rupted Sir Edwin, going to the piano by 
the window. “ Pray sing it. Do not be 
alarmed; my aunt is a lenient critic, 
and I think your voice above criticism.” 

Happily Mrs. Launceston did not hear 
this. She was surveying the tiny room, 
with its little attempts at elegance and 
palpable air of refinement. 

Rose seated herself at the piano, and 
Sir Edwin stood near her.. Although her 
voice trembled slightly when she began 
the song its exquisite finish and modu¬ 
lation immediately drew Mrs. Launces¬ 
ton’s attention. Both she and Sir 
Edwin were entranced by its sweetness, 
and touched by the pathos .and taste of 
the young singer, they were ready to say, 
in the words of the song itself, “ Chantez , 
chan fez, ton join's. ” When, however, 
she concluded, softly, tenderly, as the 
voice of night, the last “ Dormez, dor- 
mez , toujours, ’ ’ they were silent awhile 
—for there are lingering sounds which 
you may not break. 

“ She is a born artist. I will speak to 
Lady Josephine about her,” said Mrs. 
Launceston at last. 

But Sir Edwin stood as if listening 
still, and tears sprang to the eyes of 
Rose. 

(To be continued.) 


A CLEVER RAVEN. 



Happening to spend a few weeks last summer 
at a picturesque village among the mountains 
of Northumberland, in company with a friend, 
I made a very interesting acquaintance in the 
shape of a tame raven. 

The owner of this bird, a small farmer in 
the neighbourhood of the village, lives in a 
cottage by the highway; and during the day 
Ralph usually occupies a strong cage outside 
the cottage, whence from his perch lie surveys 
all passers-by with an expression of composed 
scrutiny. 

My friend and I were at first sight attracted 
to him by his unusually large size, and the 
beautiful hues of his rich plumage, the green 
on his back and the purple about his throat 


relieving the deep black of the rest of the 
body charmingly. My friend happened to 
have some biscuits in her bag, one of whicl 
she offered him. He took it immediately, 
threw it on the bottom of the cage, and 
pounded it almost to powder with his bill 
before eating it. It is known that ravens 
cannot digest hard or tough substances, and 
nature had taught this one how to prepare 
such for his own use ; for, as we were sub- 
i scquently told, he had been taken from the 
parental nest when only four days old, and 
therefore could have learnt no lesson there. 

Bread crusts or tough cakes he steeps in 
his water-dish till quite soft, before swallowing 
them. 

We often afterwards amused ourselves by 
giving Ralph food when we walked that way. 
One day my friend took him a slice of plum 
pudding in paper that we might see whether he 
liked it. The pudding crumbled into very tiny 
bits in the paper, and my friend was rather at 
a loss how to lay it in the cage; for as 
Ralph’s habit was to snatch, and his bill was 
a formidable one, handing the bits to him was 
out of the question, “ I’m afraid you’ll bite 
me,” said she. “Throw it, throw it,” said 
the bird, eying the dainty eagerly. She obeyed 
him, and he caught each morsel very cleverly, 
but as we had not known that he could speak, 
our amazement may be imagined. 

We tried, but in vain, on succeeding days to 
make him say something else. We heard in 
the village that he was famed for his powers 
of speech, but seldom exhibited them to 
strangers, to whom he was inclined to be 
rather fierce. At length one afternoon, hap¬ 
pening to pass him alone, I gave him a bis¬ 
cuit. I had only one in my pocket on that 
occasion, so when he had eaten that 1 wished 
him good day. But hardly had I left him 
when he called after me, “ Come back! come 
back to poor Ralph,” slowly, but with clear 
articulation, and in tones wonderfully like 
those of the human voice. I walked back and 
showed him empty hands. “Oh. poor Ralph,” 
said the creature, with a most amusing air of 
chagrin. 

The pertinence of Ralph’s utterances, when 
he chose to make any, struck me as so remark¬ 
able that I called that evening on his master to 
make some inquiry regarding his training and 
acquirements. 

He had been corrected with a light whip 
when young, the man said, for any mis¬ 
chievous tricks he showed. But as to talking, 
that he had taught himself by much patient 
practice, usually early of a morning; and by 
observing what the family said and did in cer¬ 
tain circumstances he had learnt to under¬ 
stand human language to about the same 
extent as an intelligent dog. 

“lie knew quite well that ‘Come back* 
would make you turn, ma’am. When I am 
on my farm I let him fly about with me. He 
keeps pretty close to me, and seems frightened 
of being lost or taken away. Sometimes he 
perches on the telegraph post at the end of 
the cottage, and calls to people passing to come 
back, and thenhe laughs heartily, just asaperson 
would do, when they turn. 1 have seen men 
very angry at this trick till I pointed to Ralph 
as the culprit. Then they were delighted ; 
but, unluckily, he is always quiet when he is 
noticed. I have had him seven years, but I 
have never managed to teacli him to speak 
when we want to hear him. But he comes to 
call like a dog.” 

So saying, the man opened the back kitchen 
door, and called out, “ Here, Ralph ! ” Ralph 
had gone to roost, but he flew into the room 
immediately, disturbing all the drapery by the 
movements of his huge ’wings. He perched on 
his master’s shoulder, looking very sfeepy, an¬ 
swered some caressing expressions by rubbing 
his head against his master’s cheek, and flew 
away again on being told to go to bed. E. G. 
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HOW TO PLAY THE HARMONIUM. 

By KING HALL. 
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I DARE say you, my land reader, will be able 
to recall without much difficulty the disap¬ 
pointment, and perhaps disgust, with which 
you have risen from the harmonium after 
attempting to perform some simple piece of 
music for the first time. The instrument 
would not do what was required of it; the 
bellows were so horridly refractory ; and the 
stops were apparently arranged in such an 
arbitrary and irregular fashion that the result 
was the reverse of satisfactory ; and you were 
compelled at last to admit that your efforts 
were not crowned with the success your 
anticipations had led you to expect. 

Now this is the experience of everyone who 
sits down to the harmonium for the first 
time. 

With the pianoforte everything is so simple; 
and you feel that in the key-board itself are con¬ 
centrated all the difficulties of the instrument. 


Even in the organ, which is, of course, con¬ 
siderably more complicated in construction, 
the difficulties present themselves in a straight¬ 
forward sort of way, and you know pretty well 
before beginning to play what you have to 
encounter. There are the key-boards, all 
precisely alike, and the pedals, which are very 
easy to understand. Then there are the stops, 
nicely and systematically arranged in rows ; 
and, lastly, there is a grand array of pipes of 
all sizes and shapes. You know that these 
pipes are the sound-producers, that they are 
mysteriously connected with the keys, and 
that if you draw out a stop, and press down a 
key, one at least amongst this assemblage of 
“ whistles” will be sure to speak, and speak 
properly. You do not even think of the 
blowing. Why should you ? Is there not 
some one there to relieve you of any anxiety 
upon this score—a man, or, perhaps, a boy, 


hidden away in some dark comer, as if doing 
penance for sins innumerable P 

But the harmonium is so different from all 
this. The stops are so peculiarly arranged— 
the sound-producing portion of the instru¬ 
ment, and, indeed, all the mechanism, is so 
carefully concealed from view ; and last, but 
certainly not least, the blowing exercises such 
a marvellous influence upon the strength, and 
even the quality of the sound, that no wonder 
you should be astonished and annoyed at the 
feeble and perhaps ludicrous results of your 
first performance. You are, indeed, almost 
inclined to be indignant at your efforts being 
frustrated by an instrument so plain and in¬ 
significant in appearance. 

Now, dear reader, do not let your disap¬ 
pointment prevent you from trying again. It 
is not nearly so difficult to play the har¬ 
monium as you think ; and if you will 
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kindly give me your attention for a few 
minutes, I shall probably be able to simplify 
a few of the things which now discourage you, 
although it is not possible in this little paper 
to convey more than a few hints as to the 
general management of the instrument. 

The principal difficulties which beset the 
learner are the proper manipulation of the 
draw stops, and the steady supply of wind. 

Having seated yourself, suppose you begin 
by playing a scale. But stop ! Your chair 
is much too low. With wrists hanging down 
below the key-board, feet placed flat upon the 
treadles, and your knees almost up to your chin, 
you cannot play with any degree of comfort, 
to yourself or pleasure to your hearers. Your 
chair, too, is for ever sliding away from the 
instrument, and, in consequence, you experi¬ 
ence the annoyance of being obliged to remove 
your hands from the keys every few minutes 
in order to shift your seat back to its original 
position. Or perhaps, instead of taking your 
hands from the keys, you contrive, by a senes 
of spasmodic jerks, to wriggle yourself a little 
nearer, and are then dismayed to find that you 
are not in the centre of the key-board, but 
near one end, and sitting sideways instead of 
facing the instrument. At last you are com¬ 
pelled to take your hands from the keys, and 
possibly, to rise from the chair, in order to 
place yourself once again in the proper posi¬ 
tion. Now all this is the consequence of 
sitting too low; and if a harmonium chair 
cannot be conveniently procured, you must 
use books or a hassock for the purpose of 
raising your seat to the necessary height. The 
under part of the feet should be as nearly as 
possible in a horizontal position, and the toes 
alone placed upon the treadles. Attention to 
this rule will insure a proper position at the 
instrument. 

Now commence playing again, not for¬ 
getting, however, that it is necessary to draw 
out a stop, otherwise there will be no sound. 
Draw, on the left hand side, the stop bearing 
the figure i., and play the scale of C from 
the lowest note upwards. On reaching 


the scale suddenly breaks off, and you will find 
it impossible to proceed further unless the 
stop No. i on the right hand is drawn also. 
You now begin to perceive that the stops are 
divided into bass and treble , those of the bass 
extending from 


W- 


-€?- 

and those of the treble from 




Sz'c. 


and you also conclude, rightly, that as i-i are 
continuations of each other, so also are 2-2, 
3-3, and 4-4. But beyond 4 you cannot de¬ 
pend upon this continuation. No. 5 in the bass, 
for instance, is not usually earned through by 
No. 5 in the treble, indeed, you will find an 
awkward break or gap between the notes 


EE 


PH 


of the keyboard, which will require some 
little ingenuity to bridge over. 

Let us now examine the pitches of the 
stops. Draw No. 1 on the left hand, and 
put down the middle C 


You will find that this note is precisely the 
same pitch as the corresponding note on the 
pianoforte. Now draw out No. 2 and push in 
No. 1 ; the sound immediately drops down 
to the octave below. Draw No. 3 and push 
in No. 2; the sound rises two octaves. 
Change No. 3 for No. 4, and the sound pro¬ 
duced will be an octave lower than the 
last, in other words, identical in pitch with 
No. 1. 

In speaking of the pitches of stops it is 
customary to apply the technical expressions 
universally adopted by organ - builders. 
These expressions refer to the length of a 
pipe necessary to produce a certain sound, 
this sound being identical or in unison with 
the note C 




of the pianoforte. An organ pipe must be 
eight feet long to produce this sound, four 
feet long for the octave above , or sixteen feet 
long for the octave below . Hence the stops 
Nos. 1 and 4, which you know are in unison 
with the pianoforte, arc called eight-feet stops, 
No. 2 is therefore, a sixteen-feet stop, and 
No. 4 a four-feet stop. 

In playing you must remember that the 
principal or standard stops are those of eight- 
feet ; and you will, therefore, never be wrong 
in using these stops. If, however, you wish 
to use a sixteen-feet stop, either alone or in 
conjunction with one of eight-feet, you will 
usually find it necessary to transpose the music 
an octave higher. 

As no two harmoniums are alike in the 
quality of their tone, it is absolutely impossible 
to give you much information upon this point. 
You will find, however, tftat the stops are 
divided into two distinct classes :—those of a 
Jlutey tone, like Nos. 1 and 2, and those of a 
reedy tone, like Nos. 3 and 4. Your own 
taste and good judgment will tell you which 
are the most suitable stops for the music you 
wish to play. 

In the study of blowing you will of course 
need a book of exercises, See. There are not 
many instruction books, but there are sufficient 
for you to choose from. 

It is absolutely necessary that you should 
practice the feet separately at first, and not 
attempt to use them together until you can 
blow steadily with one foot. 

Practice with one note, then with two notes, 
afterwards with three, and so on, thus in¬ 
creasing the number of notes and consequently 
the difficulty of blowing steadily. 

Use the stops 1-1 to begin with, and gra¬ 
dually add the others in this order: 4-4, 3-3, 
and lastly 2-2. 

Let your principal study be confined to 
long sustained notes. Sustain them softly at 
first, then a little louder, and so on. After¬ 
wards practice increasing and diminishing the 
sound ; but be careful not to jerk the bellows. 
When using both feet together, one treadle ! 
should commence its descent a trifle be¬ 
fore the other has finished, and do not let 
there be the slightest break in the continuity 
of the sound. 

The great beauty, and indeed the life , of 
the harmonium is its power of expres¬ 
sion ; and, except in pieces requiring uniform 
loudness throughout, you should make it the 
rule always to use the Expression stop. You 
must conquer the difficulties of this stop, 
otherwise your playing will be dismally mono¬ 
tonous and utterly devoid of the faintest 
approach to expression. Do not be dis¬ 
heartened, dear reader, a little perseverance ! 
is all that is necessary to enable you to over- ! 
come the difficulties which perhaps at first 
appear almost insurmountable. 


STARS OF EARTH; 

OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 

CHAPTER VII. 

July.—“Grasses and Ferns.” 

“ The feathery fern, the feathery fern ! 

It growetli wild, and it groweth free, 

By the rippling brook, and the wimpling 
burn, 

And the tall and stately forest tree.” 



“ Farmer Mji.oian has finished cutting his 
hay,” said Fanny, as we passed his field. 

“ He seems to have a fine crop, though the 
rain lias made him rather late,” said I, as we 
stood looking at the heaps of freshly mown 
hay. “ Would you like to hear about the 
flower of the grass ? •” I enquired. 

“ Surely grass has no flowers. I never saw 
any,” replied Fanny. 

“ Nor did I,” added Laura. “ I know they 
have little feathery heads, but I never heard 
them called flowers ; that must be a new- 
fashioned name, Aunt Carrie.” 

“ Anything but new, Laura. We find 
the term in a Book that is more than 
eighteen hundred years old, and one sentence 
in which it is used is mournful as it is true. 

‘ All flesh is grass, and the glory of man as 
the flower of grass. The grass wilhereth, and 
the flower thereof falleth away.’ But the end 
of the sentence is glorious with hope, for it 
says, in contrast to the former part, ‘ But 
the Wi rd of the Lord endureth for ever. 
And this is the Word, which by the Gospel is 
preached unto you.’ 

“ St. James also tells of the flower of the 
grass. He compares it to the man who 
thinks only of earthly riches, and pronounces 
his doom. ‘ As the flower of the grass, he 
shall pass away.’ 

“We shall find these flowers all in bloom 
this month ; they belong to an extensive class, 
as well as a useful one. They are not, of 
course, tinted with gorgeous hues, like the 
rose or the dahlia, but they are perfect in 
their kind, are furnished with pistils and 
stamens, and the flowers generally grow in 
spikelets. 

“ Barley and wheat are cultivated kinds of 
grass, so are rice, oats, and maize, which 
make up very important parts of our food. We 
should get on badly without ‘ daily bread.* 

“ These cultivated kinds grow in all tem¬ 
perate and hot climates, and have called forth 
the industry of man in all ages of the 'world, 
long before the sons of Jacob went down to 
Egypt to buy corn. It is very remarkable that 
these cereals will not grow without due care 
and attention, illustrating most wonderfully 
and literally the words, • In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground.’ 

“ But to return to the wild grasses. They 
are very beautiful, and only think how 
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bare the earth would look if its bright green 
covering were removed. In hot countries, 
there is nothing to equal our own fresh, 
moist pastures. For instance, in Palestine the 
heat of the sun and the dryness of the earth 
cause the grass to wither very soon, and 
travellers say all the flaunting and gorgeous 
flowers of the East do not hide the parched 
and cracked ground, and that our emerald 
meadows are far more refreshing to the sight. 
One can easily imagine how soon the eye would 
grow tired of crimson lilies and showy 
oleanders, and long to gaze upon the ever¬ 
green turf of our parks and pastures. Grass 
flourishes above the zone of man’s cultiva¬ 
tion, where he could never sow the seeds. 

4 God maketh the grass to grow upon the 
mountains.’ Strange to say, in these high 
lands the grasses do not produce seeds as 
they do in sheltered valleys, but the roots 
spread, and young plants spring from the stem, 
and go on increasing for ever. On some of the 
beautiful slopes of the Alps there are lovely 
green spots on which the goats feed. 

“ In southern countries the stems of the 
grass become tall, and form themselves into 
trees. I wish you could have a glance at these 
grasses, waving their silken, feathery flowers 
above the tree tops. There are also bamboo 
forests and cane-brakes from which we get 
sugar and other luxuries, all of the grass tribe.” 

“ Now we will gather some grasses from the 
road side. I have found several kinds.” 

“Ah! I thought you would soon discover 
a variety. I will try and tell you the 
names.” 

•• What sorts have I in my bunch ? ” asked 
Laura. 

“ You have gathered some sweet-scented 
vernal grass; it has two little stamens, and 
flowered spikelets The delicious perfume 
that arises from newly cut hay comes chiefly 
from the sweet-scented vernal grass. That 
pretty, soft-looking bunch with line feathery 
spikelets, is bent grass, not so good for herb¬ 
age as many of the others, and the hard look¬ 
ing kind is rye grass, common enough every¬ 
where.” 

••My grasses are not a bit like Laura’s,” 
exclaimed Fanny. 

“ You have the crested dog’s-tail grass, 
which has an erect head, and slender, hard 
stem. The other, much of the same form, 
but softer and more silvery looking, is cat’s- 
tail grass. There is some quaking grass, 
which is very delicate and beautiful, also the 
brome grass, very pretty and luxuriant. I am 
giving you only the English names; the botan¬ 
ical ones are more difficult to remember. 
There are about twenty different kinds of 
grasses in our meadows and pastures, but the 
farmer only selects eight or ten sorts to sow 
for hay. 

“ Now we will look for some ferns, and I 
must first tell you ferns, mosses, and other 
flowerless plants are called cryptogamia— 
from crypt—and they include all those in 
which stamens and pistils have not been 
detected, fructification being performed by 
other organs. There are about three 
thousand kinds of ferns in the world, and in 
England only about thirty-five kinds are found 
growing wild. 

“ Ferns differ greatly in their habits. Some 
love the mountain side, some grow on old 
walls, others on the moist, shaded sides of 
streams. To discover to which class ferns 
belong we must look at the back, and there 
we shall discover the seeds arranged in various 
forms. In one kind the seed grows in little 
round spots like spangles, in another it 
grows in bars, another has its seed like a neat 
braid round the edges in a half-moon shape. 
Thus we may call them the ‘spangled ferns,’ 
the ‘bar ferns’ and the ‘braid ferns.’ In 
olden times fern seed was supposed to have 
the power of rendering people invisible, and 


pretty fables are told about it. No doubt in¬ 
sects teed on this seed, or sori, for it is so 
abundant the whole world might be full of 
ferns, if it did not perish in some way or 
other. It is full of a kind of oil, and bums 
with a flash and noise like gunpowder, but it 
does not explode, and is not dangerous. The 
fern has not leaves like other plants, so there 
is a peculiar name given to the fern branches. 
They are called ‘fronds.’ If you examine 
the fronds well, you will discover every part of 
it is rolled up like a ringlet (circinate or 
curled). Only two other vegetable produc¬ 
tions have the same curled leaves; one is a 
little English plant called ‘sundew,’ the other 
is the stately palm tree of eastern countries.” 

We had now reached the banks of a clear 
stream, where the thick trees nearly met over¬ 
head, and this was a favourite haunt of the 
ferns. 

4 4 What lovely green leaves those are nearly 
touching the water ! ” said Fanny. 

“ You mean the delicate, light green fronds 
of the lady fern ( A thyrium Filix Famina). 
The one above it, with long ribbon-like fronds, 
is the hart’s tongue (Sco Is fiend Hum Officinale). 
The latter is one of the bar ferns ; the sori 
grows at the back in straight lines. This 
pretty graceful looking plant is the maiden’s- 
hair fern; the seeds form half-moons round the 
edge ( Asfilenium ). Here is another of the same 
kind—the bracken; both are braid ferns. 
Brackens grow to a great height in summer, 
and armed men have hidden themselves 
amongst them in olden times, to surprise 
their enemies by an unexpected attack. 

“ Maiden’ s-hair ferns grow in numerous forms, 
but the seed is always arranged in the same 
way; the stems are hard and thin, and of a 
delicate purple hue, like a girl’s black hair. 

“The fern yonder with several fronds growing 
in a circle is the Filix mas, or male fern. The 
seeds on the back form little round raised 
spots, and this is one of the spangled ferns.” 

Ere long we reached Overstone Lynch. 

“ What a lovely place ! ” exclaimed Fanny. 

“ What multitudes of orchis plants, what 
quantities of wild honeysuckles, what 
thousands of flowers ! ” She darted down 
the steep path, but soon drew back, and ex¬ 
claimed the place was full of bogs, and 
swamps, and mud. 

“I brought you here on purpose to show 
a kind of fern called the Osmunda regalis, 
or royal fern. These ferns form into trees, 
and the seed-cases tower high above the 
large fronds, like tall brown feathers.” 

“ I never thought ferns could be so lovely,” 
said Laura, as she picked her steps over the 
moist grass, and cut off a splendid feathery 
head and a frond. 

“ I shall prize this greatly. I suppose if I 
press and dry it nicely it will keep ? ” 

“ Yes, it certainly will ; and it would be a 
good plan for you and Fanny to make a col¬ 
lection of ferns. It might remind you of 
Overstone Lynch when you are far away in 
London again. Notice this forked-looking 
fern growing round the roots.of the trees ; the 
fronds have deep divisions, and it is called 
polypody, which means many feet. ( Poly - 
fiodium Vulgare.) , 

“ Although ferns do not possess thegorgeous 
colours of flowers, nor the same useful quali¬ 
ties as fruits and vegetables, still they are a 
great prize to us, for they teach us the 
beauty of form. They help to make the 
world more attractive, and we may learn 
many a lesson from them of God’s wonderful 
goodness, even in the prodigality wjth which 
He has given us such graceful and wonderful 
varieties of elegant ferns.” 



A GIRLS’ WALKING TOUR. 

Part II. 



Wednesday Morning. —Much refreshed, 
we rose with the lark (unless, indeed, that 
estimable bird rises before 7.30), and having 
had our usual substantial breakfast we went 
on our way without staying to inspect the 
lions of Farnham, or even to inquire if there 
were any. 

“ I’m sure we may congratulate ourselves 
on having good tempers,” said the poet, as 
we stepped briskly along in the bright morning 
air, “ because my father prophesied that we 
should all have quarrelled with each other 
before the first day was over, and should 
probably part and return to our respective 
homes on the second.” 

“But why should we quarrel any more than 
anyone else ?” asked one. 

“Well, I could not quite grasp his reason, 
but he s^kl people always do on wallring 
tours ; it* a way they have, I suppose. They 
get so tired of each other’s society after a day 
or two.” 

“Naturally they do, when the pedestrians 
are of the male sex,” said our artist, who is 
something of a man- hater, “ and very likely 
we should have been no exception to the rule 
had there been any gentlemen with us, so 1 
think we have clearly proved that our arrange¬ 
ment is the best.” Of course we all agreed, 
and rather than let the prediction come 
true I forbore for the future to express 
my opinions with regard to the cooking-stove, 
since the others all seemed peculiarly im¬ 
pressed with the conviction that it was the 
secretary’s duty to carry the obnoxious 
machine. 

Exhilarated by the fresh air and bright sun, 
we walked at a fine pace towards the wild 
barren country round the Hind-head, intending 
to stay the night at Haslemere. 

Tilford was soon reached, and here wc 
paused to buy provisions and also to inspect a 
splendid old oak tree on the green. 

“It is called the King’s Oak,” said the 
pathfinder, “ and is one of the boundary 
marks of the Waverley Abbey lands. Years 
ago orders were given for it to be cut down; 
but the country people assembled from far 
and near to protect the tree, which they 
regarded with great respect and even affection. 
They nailed plates of tin round the trunk so 
that the axes could not take effect.” Seeing 
what she took to be incredulous looks, she 
added—“There are the pieces of tin before 
your eyes, so it must be true.” 

Whether the pathlinder’s pretty story were 
true or not, we could not but be glad that the 
hoary old tree had stood so long, and such as 
were able made some hasty sketches of it, 
whilst the others went on an expedition to the 
one shop of the village, and secured a hetero¬ 
geneous collection of viands for dinner. 

As we left Tilford with its pretty bridge and 
river behind us, the aspect of the country 
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grew wilder, and cultivation began to give place 
to heather-clad hill and wide breezy moor. The 
road was very dusty and glaring white. The 
sun, mounting high in the heavens, blazed 
down upon us, making us pine for the sight of 
a tree or anything that would cast more shade 
than a small umbrella; but we pushed on 
bravely till the strange mounds called the 
“ Devil’s J umps ” were clearly visible. 

At this point a very unexpected “ ten 
minutes’ interval ” took place, It is super- 
lluous to relate that we owed this halt to our 
president, who, spying a small lake lying placid 
among the heather a short distance from the 
road, insinuated how delightful a closer in¬ 
vestigation of it would be. The pathfinder 
warned us of the distance still to be traversed, 
and expatiated on the beauties which would 
soon be unfolded to our wondering view ; we 
looked at the hot white road, then at the 
dear cool water. Alas ! the temptation was 
too strong, and, headed by the president, we 
set oil at a run, away from the path of duty, 
feeling rather like Christian and Hopeful 
when straying into Bye-path meadow'. We 
did not, how'ever, like them, come to repent 
having strayed, for of all the delightful 
remembrances of our tour, none is 
looked back to with more pleasure than 
the rest beside that lonely lake. We 
lay down on the springy heather, most 
luxurious of couches, revelling in the 
tioods of sunshine, whilst a gentle 
breeze fanned our hot faces as we gazed 
up into the cloudless blue overhead. 

\Ve drank from the transparent water, 
where a tiny waterfall rushed over the 
stores in mimic wrath. We watched 
the caddis - flies and other “strange 
creepy creatures ” cutting capers in the 
water, all unconscious of the curious eyes 
marking their every movement, whilst a 
lark, hidden from view in the clouds, 
trilled forth its glad song “ thanking the 
Lord for a life so sweet.” The babble 
of the fairy cascade, the sound of insects 
humming drowsily, a d the bird’s song 
just broke the stillness that otherwise 
would have been oppressive. All too 
swiftly the moments flew by, we each 
knew we must soon be moving onwards, 
and yet dreaded hearing the pathfinder 
give the signal. Suddenly, looking at 
her watch, she started to her feet and 
exclaimed— 

“ Oh, it’s actually twelve o’clock ! 

1 low could I let you waste so much 
time by this silly little pool! You must 
shoulder knapsacks instantly. Come, wake 
up, president. Now secretary, I long to hear 
the cheerful jangle of the stove again.” 

\Y ith much regret we obeyed her behests. 
Leaving our lovely resting-place, we were 
soon marching along the fine country road, 
and shortly began the actual ascent of the 
Hind-head. 

I wo hours’ walking brought us to a belt of 
firs on the road side, in the cool depths of 
which we lunched, getting water for tea from 
a well hard by, said to be 200 feet deep. No 
misadventures occurred, except the usual one 
of setting fire to the grass by the stove-lamp. 
As this happened almost every day, we be¬ 
came very expert at extinguishing conflagra¬ 
tions of this sort, and ceased to notice them 
much, though at first they proved rather ex¬ 
citing. 

YY e were very expeditious over our repast, 
having already spent too much time on the 
r ad; indeed we were all anxious to start 
again quickly, for the scenery through which we 
wetc passing became more and more grand, 
aud we longed to be at the top of the hill to 
see the view which we knew was in store. 

“ How far is it to the Devil’s Punch Bowl ? ” 
asked the pathfinder, of a rustic sitting astride 
a low stone wall. 


“ Dunno, never yeard tell on’t,” was the 
j stolid answer. 

I “ What ignorance!” murmured she, and 
I hastened on to ask a woman approaching. 
This individual seemed to have the very 
vaguest ideas of distances, but hazarded in 
j reply, “It moight be about three moile.” 

The next pedestrian declared it to be a “ good 
| foive moile,” whilst still another said even 
I furi her than that. 

Our guide concluded not to ask any more 
! questions, so we trudged on. The strange 
j parallel valleys causing the road to make a 
i wide detour, possibly accounted for the 
: difference of opinion about the distance. 

■ At last we reached the celebrated Punch 
Bowl. No doubt every one who knows 
! Surrey will be familiar with this spot—one of 
the finest in that beautiful county. Standing 
there, half way up the Hind Head, one sees 
I range upon range of bleak, rounded hills. Con- 
! spicuous among them are the three conical peaks 
mentioned before as marking the jumps taken 
; by the individual said to own the Punch Bowl. 

; Behind, the ascent is more abrupt and steeper 
than that of the road by which we have come. 


At our very feet is the great hollow scooped 
out in the bosom of the earth, so sudden and 
unexpected asTeadily to account for the super¬ 
stition which gave its name. 

O11 its brim is a tombstone, erected to 
the memory of an unknown sailor foully mur¬ 
dered on this spot, and whose tragic end is 
set forth in a curious inscription. Coiled 
! about the base of the stone lay a viper recently 
! killed, perhaps by some passer-by. This gave 
j the finishing touch to the weird, unnatural 
character of the scene. Gazing, in a silence 
unbroken by voice of any living thing, it was 
with almost a sigh of relief that we heard the 
sound of sheep-bells tinkling faintly far below 
us. We then saw for the first time, dwarfed 
by distance, but still recognisable, a substan¬ 
tial and most ////ghostly farmhouse nestling 
amongst the trees in the very Punch Bowl 
itself. 

With that, all our eerie feelings vanished, and 
then someone remembered that this place is 
mentioned by Nicholas Nickleby, he having 
stopped to rest here when on his way to 
Portsmouth with poor Smike. 

Turning away from the melancholy scene, 
we were soon at the top of the hill, whence a 
wonderfully extensive view is obtained. 
From thence a picturesque lane, whose high 
hedges sent forth long trails of honeysuckle. 


clematis, and rose, led to Haslemcre, our goal. 
We had, for some reason or other, all been 
filled with intense admiration for Iiaslcmere, 
never having seen it. Perhaps we rather 
associated it with the poems of the Laureate 
who lives there. However, our expectations 
were high, and, as is nearly always the case 
when one expects much, we were disappointed. 

The pathfinder and myself had gone to 
reconnoitre, and we read in each other’s faces 
the tale of blighted hopes. 

“ Oh, pathfinder, we cannot stay here, it’s so 
very tame after what we have come through,” 
I exclaimed. 

“It is ; painfully so,” said my companion ; 
“ and see, the sun is not thinking ot setting 
yet, it won’t be daik for hours. Do let us go 
on again.” 

“ But where to ? and what will the others 
say ? ” 

“ Oh, if we settle all before they arrive, and 
then just say we are going on to such and such 
a place, they will take it quite calmly.” 

Consulting the map, we found the next 
village to be Fernhurst, which sounded charm¬ 
ing to us, and some women standing near told 
us there was sure to be accommodation 
there, as there were two inns, which 
could not both be full. Thus en¬ 
couraged, we went to meet the others, 
who, hearing it was only two miles to 
Fernhurst, were quite satisfied with the 
arrangements. 

It was rather a dismaying discovery 
to find the “ two inns ” to be really 
nothing more than small public-houses, 
and quite impracticable, but hearing ol 
a larger inn with a farm attached a mile 
away, we started on again, hopefully. 
The pathfinder and I feeling respon¬ 
sible in this matter, as we had been the 
ones to decide on leaving Haslemere, 
went quickly on, feeling a trifle anxious 
lest there should not be room at the 
“ Old Ewe’s Head.” It proved to be 
indeed the beau ideal of an old- 
iashioned country inn, standing back 
horn the road, with a little green in 
front, in the middle of which was an 
immense patriarchal elm tree, whose 
branches, stretching out all round, 
nearly touched the trees on the other 
side of the road. Round the great 
gnarled trunk were seats ranged, on 
which doubtless, the lords of the crea¬ 
tion resident in the neighbourhood would 
sit, when the day’s work was done, 
smoking their evening pipe, and talking over 
the affairs of the nation. 

The landlady, a buxom and highly good- 
natured dame, was really distressed to find 
] we required more than one small room, which 
j was all she could oiler. This being the 
1 melancholy fact, my companion and I were, 
for the moment, plunged into a state of 
abject despair. The only information the land¬ 
lord could give was that we were nine miles 
from anywhere. “ Ah, yes,” he said, “it’s a 
good nine mile afore you’ll come anywhere 
worth mentioning; and a lonely road too, a 
very lonely road, it is. Well do I remember 
when I was a lad going down that road of a 
morning with the other lads to see the gibbet,, 
and sometimes therc’d be as many as three 
bodies hanging there all at once ; just oppo¬ 
site that pond as you’ll see, ’bout two mile 
from here, where the trees meets over your 
’ead now, that’s where them gibbets used for 
to stand. Yes, a very lonesome road it is, and 
no mistake.” He continued in this strain for 
some time ; we had gone out to consult him 
whilst the tea we had thought it prudent to 
have ready against the others’ arrival, was- 
being prepared. Happj]y, the landlady broke 
in upon his enlivening information by coming^ 
to say the kettle was “just on the boil ” and. 
that tea would be ready in a minute. 
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“What’s my old man been telling you 
about nine miles from nowhere, ladies ? I 
heard him through the window; but never you 
heed him, he always was such a one to put 


the worst side upmost 
road as ’ll bring you to 
Midhurst under five 
miles, so you'll get 
there ’fore it’s dark if 
you go as quick as you 
was when you come 
here. And as for them 
gibbets, he knows as 
well as I do that 
they’ve been all took 
down and done away 
with these forty years ; 
so don’t you heed him, 
ladies.” 

This was reviving, 
and we felt ready to 
fall upon her neck and 
weep for joy, but re¬ 
frained, and greeted 
•our companions with a 
sprightly air, refusing 
to tell them anything 
till after tea. And what 
a tea that was! Such 
new-laid eggs and fresh 

butter, such cream and new bread, and 
the giant water-cress, home-made jam, and 
native honey, combined with all the other 
good things, made up a repast not soon 
to be forgotten. And how the eatables 
vanished I We might not have eaten for 
a week, to see how quickly the. table was 
cleared. At last we were satisfied, and with 
many directions from the kind hostess and 
predictions of evil from her saturnine spouse, 
we set oft' on the last stage of that long day’s 
journey. 

A lovely walk it was. Through the road¬ 
side trees were seen distant hills bathed in the 
ruddy sunset glow, and the sky, where visible 
through the green roof overhead, was flecked 
with amber and cimson and gold. The sunset 
was a glorious one, but it reminded us that 


to hold a council of war. The pathfinder 
and I volunteered to scour the country round 
till we met with either a house or a person to 
ask. Climbing to the top of a five-barred 


spectacle of six girls dressed alike, with 
knapsacks in their hands (we always carried 


them thus m 
teresting one. 
ever, in spite 


A LARGER INN, WITH A FARMYARD ATTACHED 


1 A TARTY OF VILLAGERS SPECULATING ABOUT US, 


• darkness would soon follow, and we must hurry 
-m. And flurry we certainly did, too much 
•so, perhaps, as it soon became evident that 
we had missed the way among the many 
•short cuts recommended. 

After floundering wildly about for a little, 
nve were soon hopelessly lost, so we stopped 


obtained, 1 surveyed the prospect o’er till I \ 
discovered—oh joyful spectacle !—a house. | 
The guide and 1 hastened to it, and our | 
thanks will be for ever due to the lady of that ! 
house, who, with the greatest kindness, put us 
in the right road, by which a mistake would be 
impossible. 

“Putting our best foot foremost,” we went 
along at a good pace, singing “ Marching 
thro’ Georgia,” and other martial 
airs, when sure there was no one 
“ around,” till at last our long walk 
was over, and we were peacefully 
ensconced in our hotel at Mid¬ 
hurst, having come twenty-three 
miles. 

Next morning our rule of early 
rising was, for the first time, broken, 
in fact 1 fear it 
was nearly nine 
o’clock before we 
gathered round 
the breakfast- 
table. We all 
felt rather stiff, 
and some of us 
even a little foot¬ 
sore, though our 
constant practice 
of bathing the 
feet in warm 
water, with a few 
drops of arnica 
therein, saved us 
from much suffer¬ 
ing in that way. 

After visiting 
the beautiful ruins of Cow- 
dry, we crossed the park and 
gained the high road to Pet- 
worth. "VVe were rather 
curious to sefe this little 
town, having heard a story 
of a regiment of soldiers 
which was ordered there. 
They marched what seemed 
t > them to be more than the 
proper distance without ap- i 
parently getting any nearer 
the town ; they then made 
inquiries and learned that they had already 
passed through the place, without being aware 
of the fact, and were marching back to 
London ! I think the town must have con¬ 
siderably changed since this extraordinary 
thing took place. 

The inhabitants appeared to think the 


the towns), a curious and in- 
We bought our viands, liow- 
of the eyes staring through 
the shop window at 
the transaction, and 
the noble president 
presented herself and 
us with a tin can, 
which the shopman 
filled with water for 


Leaving Petwortli, 
we went on only till 
out of the range of 
vision of its denizens, 
and then turning up 
a lane, we seated our¬ 
selves on the grass, 
and leaning against a 
gate, with our feet 
on our knapsacks, we 
lunched as comfortably 
as we could have done 
in our own dining¬ 
room. We were just 
congra t u 1 a t i n g our¬ 
selves on our privacy, 
too, when a gate at 
the end of the lane was opened, and a 
carriage and pair dashed past, its occupants 
gazing with astonishment at the meriy paity, 
and the various component parts of the lun¬ 
cheon that lay scat'ered around us. 

It was always found that we walked better 
and with more enjoyment after luncli than 
1 efore, and to-day was no exception. Pass¬ 
ing along the pleasant lanes and across the 


“NO BREAD LEFT, MISS.” 

open heaths, singing and telling tales to be¬ 
guile the way, stiffness and blistered feet 
might have been things to us unknown, and 
we could hardly believe our day’s walk w r as 
done, when we arrived at Pullborough. 

As we left the village next morning, we 
heard a party of villagers speculating about 
us, and the president’s gift evidently sup¬ 
plied them with a clue to our pursuits. 

“ They’ll be painters, I reck n,” said one. 
“ See the can that one be carrying ? That’s to 
hold the co^urs, that is.” 

Our road was said to be the Roman Stone 
Street. We could well believe it for, as our 
poet remarked, “ it needs a great deal of the 
iron determination attributed to the Romans 
to tramp along this straight undeviating road.” 
A bend or turn here and there would have been 
quite a relief; but no such weak-minded de¬ 
viation from the severe straightness occurred. 
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At Billingsliurst we were dismayed on 
visiting the only bread-shop to hear the owner 
say she had none left; but after a search in 
the back regions of her establishment she 
emerged with one very small loaf, all she had, 
and with that we had to be content. We 
lunched in a somewhat marshy spot, but the 
damp had happily no ill effects, being 
counteracted, perhaps, by our usual drink 
of tea each. 

The day was very warm, and the president’s 
can proved a great comfort, for we refilled it 
on every opportunity so as to be able to 
quench our thirst as we Went along. This 
night, the last of our tour, 
we spent in a comfortable 
hotel at Horsham. 

Saturday morning broke 
gloomy and threatening, 
but as it did not actually 
rain we determined to start 
as usual, and it was not 
till we were beyond the 
region of railways that the 
storm began in earnest. 

It was trying to have to 
put up with the very 
limited view of the pretty 
country which is obtainable 
from beneath an umbrella ; 
but as it was the only wet 
day we had, we tried to 
persuade ourselves that it 
was quite a pleasant 
variety. 

Our pathfinder had spent 
the previous evening in 
measuring on her maps and 
counting up the distances 
of each day. She now told 
us that, on our arrival at 
the starting - place, we 
should have walked alto¬ 
gether 96 miles, making 
an average of 16 miles a 
day, though, as will have 
been seen, we had gene¬ 
rally been either above or 
below the average. 

The treasurer, too, had 
been busy with her account- 
book, and it may be of 
interest to my readers to 
know exactly what our 
tour cost. The total ex¬ 
penditure for the six of us 
during six days and five 
nights was ^'8 4s. 6d., 
which gives £1 7s. 3d. 
as the share of each, or 
4s. fid. each per day. 

This included every¬ 
thing, excepting only the 
president’s noble gift of a 
tin can, value 3d. Our 
treasurer said that our plan 
of having “ high tea ” in 
the evening instead of 
dinner was an economical 
one. And, of course, taking 
oui midday meal in the open air cost much less 
than having it at an hotel would have done, 
besides being much more agreeable. We 
should all have been very sorry to have 
missed the pleasure and fun of our daily 
picnics. 

As we neared home the clouds broke, and 
the drops became few and far between. 

“ Look ! ” cried the artist, “ there is quite a 
bright gleam of sunshine; we shall reach 
home under smiling skies after all.” 

“I believe we shall,” said another of the party. 
“What a time of great enjoyment we have 
had ! Do you know, I can’t help thinking 
of this verse all the time— 

‘ Oh God, 0I1 Good beyond compare, 

If thus Thine earthly works are fair, 


How glorious will those mansions be 
Where Thine elect shall dwell with Thee ! ’ ” 

For a moment or two we were all silent; 
then the president, looking up, cried—“ See, 
there is our own home in sight. Now for a 
spurt, so as to come in gaily at last! ” And 
so, with happy faces and thankful hearts, we 
marched up to the door, feeling, as we received 
the hearty welcome awaiting us, that we 
should be richer and better all our lives for 
the delightful hours spent in our walking 
tour. 

Dora I-Iore. 



THE DRESS OF THE MONTH. 

I AM always most desirous of helping those 
amongst our readers who are endeavouring to 
make their own dresses, as they deserve every 
encouragement in their laudable efforts. The 
girl who has succeeded in making a dress for 
herself has a new feeling of independance, and 
a degree of pride in her own abilities which 
will probably lead her on to making fresh 
attempts in “self-help,” that will both benefit 
herself and everyone about her. All costumes 
are still composed of draped skirts and 
bodices, which may, or may not be of the 
same material. This skirt is called in Paris a 
jupe drape , and we hear that they are 
sold there ready-made, to be worn with any 
bodice; for the French ladies—always man¬ 


aging and clever—have quickly noted their 
value in an economical point of view. This 
draped and trimmed skirt has quite taken the 
place of the ordinary skirt sold, which used 
to require a tunic or polonaise, as well as a 
bodice. They are to be obtained in Paris in 
silk, black and coloured, in Surah silk and 
satin, as well as in Corah, foulard, cambric, 
percale , gingham, cotton, and sateen. A 
few polonaises are to be seen, some of them 
with the front turned up like a laveuse tunic, 
and the back draped—an excellent idea for 
anyone who wishes to remodel an old 
polonaise. But the fashionable revival of the 
polonaise fastens behind 
and has puffed sleeves, 
and is made in velvet or 
striped Pekin, of satin and 
silk, or satin and velvet, 
a style which will probably 
last through the autumn, 
as it is most becoming 
and pretty. Hoods look 
extremely well on hand¬ 
some dresses made in this 
w’ay, and are lined with 
bright colours, like the 
“ Zingari stripes.” 

But to return to skirts. 
All walking skirts must be 
made as narrow as pos¬ 
sible, and the effect of the 
whole skirt demands that 
great care should be exer¬ 
cised in the cutting-out of 
the foundation, which, if 
the dress be of silk or any 
good material, may be of 
twilled lining, or of alpaca, 
to match the colours ot 
the dress. The front 
breadth alone is slightly 
gored, and the fulness of 
the back breadths is 
gathered in at the waist 
behind, while two darts 
make it sit well over the 
hips. The width of the 
skirt should not exceed two 
yards at the edge. Kilted 
skirts are still much worn, 
as well as those with 
quantities of small gathered 
bounces, some of them ex¬ 
tending to the waist. 

Princesse dresses have 
by no means disappeared, 
but are worn both for day 
costumes and evening 
toilettes, though the skirts 
are so much trimmed and 
overwhelmed with dra¬ 
peries that they have lost 
their distinctive appear¬ 
ance. The robe de 
chai?ib?'e , or tea gown, 
alone is allowed to retain 
the Princesse character, 
and to fall with uninter¬ 
rupted folds to the feet. 

The old gathered bodices, plain at the 
shoulders and neck, and gathered into a band 
at the waist, are adopted by many young 
people, and are worn with a wide belt and a 
bow under the arm, but this style is only 
suited to certain' figures, and is therefore not 
very largely adopted. Pointed bodices, with 
Henri IV. bands and puffs, arc much worn 
for full dinner and evening dress, as well as 
the Elizabethan standing ruff. A jabot of 
this description is one of the most effective of 
our recent evening toilettes, and may be 
made up without difficulty at home. It has 
been already illustrated in the June monthly 
number at page 317, and for the evening need 
only be carried a little lower down the 
front, with the jabot lengthened to the end 
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•of the basqued waist and made slightly 
narrower. 

Vandykes, points, battlements, and tabs 
have all come back to us again for the decora¬ 
tion of dresses, and will be much used this 
autumn. Rows of them all are put on like 
flounces, with killings showing below them, 
or else the edges of the upper skirts. The 
tunics and aprons are cut out, and bound at 
the shaped edges, no trimming being used 
besides. Bouillonnes , or puffings, are also 
used to trim skirts in combination with 
flounces. 

I have lately discovered “ how to buy an 
umbrella,” and the reason for the bad wear¬ 
ing qualities of most of the umbrellas sold 
at present. The first reason is that, the 
frames are no longer so good as they were, 
now that they are manufactured wholesale, 
and are the production of comparatively 
unskilled labour. So, pains should be taken 
to purchase only those umbrellas which 
have the maker’s name upon the ribs, by 
which he has made himself in a measure 
responsible for their wear. With regard to 
the silk which covers them, it is frequently 
very poor in itself, and in many cases 
economy is pushed to such a pitch in the 
cover that hardly enough material is put 
in to give the ribs freedom to open pro¬ 
perly. “Hence,” says my informant, “ there 
follows a continual struggle between the 
silk, which cannot stretch; and the ribs, 
which cannot yield; and the weaker gives 
way first, the earliest signs of wearing out 
being found in cracks in the silk near 
the tips or at the top. It is quite 
impossible for the best umbrella to wear 
well under these circumstances. A tight 
cover may always he recognised by the creak¬ 
ing it makes on being opened .” This in¬ 

formation seems to me so valuable that I 
have transcribed it vt rbatim, and hope that 
it may be of service to my readers. So many 
complaints of the want of wear in high- 
priced umbrellas are now made that it is a 
comfort to know how to avoid some evils, 
and to form a judgment on what will really 
prove serviceable. 

The small round capes which were so much 
favoured last summer, have found equal favour 
in the present one ; their moderate price and 
graceful and pretty effect make their popu¬ 
larity no matter of surprise. It is hinted 
that next winter the fur coachman’s. capes 
will still be in fashion, and I hear that the' 
best furriers are preparing them for that too 
fast approaching season. The favourite'gar¬ 
ment, however, for ordinary out-of-door we'ai; 
seems to be the perfectly tight-fitting jacket, 
of medium length, with a hood. Sometimes 
these jackets match the dress, but are of ii 
different material, to be worn with one of the' 
trimmed skirts which I have before described. 
One of stamped navy-blue velvet, having a 
hood lined with yellow and blue striped silk, 
was intended to be worn with a skirt of navy- 
blue silk. Another of plain satin in dark 
brown, the hood lined with pale grey, was 
intended to be worn with a skirt of pale grey 
beige. A large brown straw hat, trimmed 
witli grey silk, completed the costume. 

In the country the prettiest hats worn have 
been of Leghorn, wide in the brims, which 
are tied down with strings of black velvet 
passing over the crown, and tied under the 
chin. They have no other trimming, but 
certainly require a certain amount. of beauty 
to make them effective. Covering the brims 
of hats with jet beads makes them very 
becoming, and gives a softening to the face. 
Some pretty little hats -which I have lately 
noticed have the brims trimmed with deep 
waves, and are covered with rows of black 
lace, beginning at the top of the crown. They 
are in * the simplest style possible, and I 
should fancy are generally made at home. 


The illustrations given this month are in¬ 
tended to help our readers to simple and 
easily-made apparel. The girl playing the 
piano has a walking costume *f two 
materials, which may be of a washing cha¬ 
racter or otherwise. The method of mak¬ 



ing up is too apparent to need description. 
The pinafore and its pretty little toque 
will give our girl readers an idea of making 
up some old dress into an entirely new 
costume. The material for the pinafore 
is figured sateen, the trimming may be Ma¬ 
deira work, or lace. Fig. i is a small bonnet 
for those who may prefer a change of” shape. 
It is made on an ordinary net foundation; the 
brim covered with ruby silk ; the crown is , 
covered with a figured satin of cream and | 
ruby, the Alsatian. bow at the top, and the j 
strings are ruby satin ribbon, and the crimped 
frilling at the back is cream muslin or lace. 
This idea may be carried out as a “sym¬ 
phony” with the dress—as the high art world 
would cffll it. Fig. 2 is a simple style of 



trimming for a sleeve in two materials or 
colours, the edges of the culls being bound 
with the contrasting colour. The patterns 
of these can easily be cut out in paper, and 
fitted to the size of the cuff. 



MRS. FERRARS’S WEDDING 
RING. 

By Mrs. Prosser. 

4 It’s a very odd thing— very odd ! I missed 
a pair of cuffs last week, and the silver toj> 
of the inkstand has disappeared for a long 

time ; I wish—I wish-” 

“What do you wish, aunty?” said a 
bright-eyed, smiling girl, who looked as if 
she had all she could possibly “ wish ” for. 

“ Why, my dear, that 1 knew what to 
think and what to do. My ring is constantly 
in my thoughts, and it troubles me greatly.” 

“ But when you wear your plain ‘ keeper,’ 
nobody would know that you hadn’t one on, 
so what does it signify ? ” asked Blanche. 

“What docs it signify ? A very great 
deal. What has become of it ? that is the 
thing that signifies to me'” said her aunt. 
Sarah is one of the best servants I ever had ; 
but really, so many things have been lost and 
can’t be accounted for, that I am afraid I 
must part with her.” 

“Oh, no ! ” cried Blanche, “ Sarah is a 
good girl, I am sure.” 

“/ thought so,” replied her aunt, “but 
lately I have had some very unpleasant sus¬ 
picions about her.” 

“Aunty*-suspicions are miserable things, 
and very unworthy—don’t you think so ? ” 
‘‘Blanche, when you have kept house as 
many years as I have, you will have learned 
2 enough to make you suspicious.” 

Mrs. Ferrars said this in an almost angry 
tone, and Blanche made no answer; but she 
had firm faith in Sarah, and determined to 
give up the morning to hunting for the ring. 
And she did hunt; but without success. 

“ You-see, auntie dear, you often leave all 
your rings on the washstand when you wash 
your hands,” she said. 

“Not my wedding-ring—never!” was the 
answer. 

“No, auntie, but that was very large for 
you; your lufqd has got much thinner, and it 
might have iconic off in the water without 
your knowing it.” 

“ I should have missed it directly,” said Mrs. 
Ferrars. 

“ When did you miss it ? asked Blanche. 

“ I don’t quite remember, but a fortnight 
ago, I’m sure ; I was so busy with preserving 
and overlooking the puddings for Christinas, 
that I did not notice it till your uncle asked 
me what I had done with it.” 

While Blanche and her aunt were talking, 
a lady called, and “ common talk” superseded 
the subject of: the ring. 

The lady had much to say about the enor¬ 
mous' charges made by butchers and' bakers 
and tradespeople generally; she seemed not 
to approve of the ways of the world, and 
heartily wished all had the same views of 
honesty that she had. Then came her opinion 
of servants. She was afraid very few were 
honest! 

The silver inkstand top, the cuffs, the 
“other things,” and, above all, the ring, rose 
like spectres before the mind’s eye of Mrs. 
Ferrars. She looked at Blanche. 

“I suppose your Sarah will be leaving you 
soon ?” said the lady. 

Mrs. Ferrars started. What made the lady 
think so ? 

“I saw her in Trink the jeweller’s shop, 
looking at some wedding rings. She had one 
in her hand ; there was a young man with 
her, so I conclude she is going to be married. 
Silly girl, that’s the way with them all!” 

Mrs. Ferrars did not speak, but looked 
again at Blanche, turned her head aside, and 
said nothing till the visitor had departed. 

‘ ‘ Now, Blanche! ” cried Mrs. Ferrars, when 
they were alone, “What do you think of 
that f ” 
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Nothing at all, aunt! Why shouldn’t • 
Sarah buy a ring if she wanted one? and if . 
*he is going to be married, she will be sure,to , 
give you proper notice. Besides, that J 
gossip (I beg her pardon—Mrs. Lynch) is 
short-sighted, and may have mistaken some¬ 
one else for Sarah.” 

It was to no purpose that Blanche expostu¬ 
lated and explained ; so many things came up 
into her aunt’s memory, that she determine^ 
to get rid of Sarah as soon “ as Christmas had' 
turned.” . . 

Mrs. Ferrars was a first-rate, old-fashioned,? 
housekeeper. She was very kind - hearted 
also, and gave a plum-pudding to several 
retainers, such as washerwoman, gardener, &e., 
&c., for their Christmas dinner. In order that 
these should be made good, but .without waste 
or . extravagance, she. always superintended 
the making of them herself. This year she 
was very busy with them, for she had a young 
girl, whom she was;, as.'she said, “making,, 
into a cook,” and she worked away diligently f 
with her sleeves turned up to show her howto, 
mix the puddings thorquglrly. • 1 

At length the mass was finished,.and the 
basins were filled and tied over, and; put■rinto. 
the boiler, in which the family puddingy,that 
now hung from the kitchen ceiling had .beenj 
boiled. “ Hang them on those hooks when 
they are ready, that they mayn’t be mixed-up 
with oui puddings,” she said, as she left the 
kitchen. . ,• 

“ How many puddings have you made -for 
out-of-doors, aunty ? ” asked Blanche. ..P.'g 
“ Five,” said Mrs. Ferrars. \ 

“ Oh, aunty, dear, but you said .Guffin shpuJd 
have one this year,” Blanche expostulated. j. 

“'Ah, but Guflin hasn’t pleased ipe this 
year ; I can’t help thinking he had something 
to do with those chickens,” said Mrs. Ferrars*. 

“ Dear aunt,” cried Blanche, with a Sorrow¬ 
ful look, “ everybody’s chickens about here 
went off at that time.; it was some disease 
that was in this place. Guflin had no more to 
do with it than 1 or you.” 

“ Mary saw him pottering about their food,”, 
said Mrs. Ferrars. 

“ You never believed Mary when she - was* 
your cook; why do you believe her now?” 
said Blanche. 

After a long argument Blanche won her 
cause, and half a pudding was to be given to 
Guflin. ' •* 

Christmas came, and on Christmas Eve tne 
neces of beef and the puddings were distri¬ 
buted. 

Mrs. Ferrars didn’t look happy when she sat 
down to dinner on Christmas Day.- A family 
party had assembled, and Blanche was at her 
brightest; but she was concerned for the clbud 
on her aunt’s face. .- i* 1 

Some one made a remark''that, she was Sure 
would inevitably lead to the story of the, lost 
ring. She.was getting very.nervous, and had 
almost given up hope of its being stoppdd, 
when Sarah came in with a.serene face to say 
that old Guffin wanted to see the mistress 
directly. 

Blanche was despatched to discover his 
errand. 

“I’d a rather to see the missis herself, 
miss,” said the old man, stoutly. Then he made 
a communication to “ Miss,” which sent her 
in in haste to her aunt. 

“ Aunty, Guflin has something for you, and 
he won’t give it to any one else, he says,” she 
cried.; then she whispered something to her 
uncle. ... 

Mr. Ferrars, who had been much tcazecl of 
late by his wife’s suspicions and frets, looked 
very pleased. , 

“ Bring Guffin in,” he said. ‘‘ He shall have 
a Cliristmas-box, for he will help' to make us a 
happy Christmas.” 

So Guffin, a clieeiy-looking old man with 
•snow-white hair, was ushered in, and, bowing 


1 to the company with.all the courtesy of true 
■ humility, he walked up to the lady and put 
tlic lost ring into her hands. 

I “Where did you find it?” she asked, in 
amazement. 

“ Why, mum, I found it in my pud Jen ; and 
a good thing it was as it ’scaped my sivollerin ’ 
of it. I couldn’t a bit it, having so few teeth, 
you see! ” 

A loud laugh was the result of this an¬ 
nouncement, and Guffin added that, “having 
heard as there had been a deal of trouble made 
about the loss of the ring, he was determined 
to return it into the mistress’s hands himself, 
and tell her he was sure she never meant to 
leave it in his puddenR 

Sarah’s visit to Trink, the jeweller, was of 
course a fable so., far as this ring was con¬ 
cerned ; but, although innocence gave her ease 
of mim^.slie had been made so uncomfortable 
by her‘mistresses suspicions of late, and had 
understood, if she had not felt, her insinuations 
sowell, that she gave her notice to leave on the 
next morning, intimating that she had only 
waited in hopes .of the ring turning up that 
she might leave without a reproach, even of 
suspicion, on her character. 

After th/sj. Blanche had the'advantage in 
all.cases of a like kind. Whenever her aunt 
began to “ wonder,” she reminded her of 
Sarah am) the lost ring, gently adding that 
there were ‘things more valuable thani evert a 
wedding ring to lose, and that peace of mind 
a'nd familyjcpmfort must be at stake where 
sUspicions^fere indulged in ; suspicions which, 
in niQsb casqs, were as groundless as that had 
proved to be. 

Thanks to Guflin’s half pudding, from that 
time Mrs. Ferrars managed to keep her 
servants, which, of course, was to the im¬ 
provement of her own till airs and the satisfac¬ 
tion of her husband.b As to Blanche, she 
determined that? her favourite old man should 
have a whole pudding every Christmas, to 
which her aunt willingly consented, adding : 

“ You are right, Blanche, about suspicions 
being bad things. I hope I have done with 
them!” 


VARIETIES. 


Youth and A ok.-—I have often thought 
what a melancholy world this would be with¬ 
out children, and what an inhuman world 
without the Aged.—Coleridge. 

Value of Civiltty. —A good word is an 
easy obligation ; but not to speak ill requires 
only our silence, which costs us nothing.— 
Tillotsoiu 

Double Acrostic. 

A town in Cumberland. A town near 
Ratisbon, on the Danube. A town in the 
North of England. Another word for leaping 
or springing on one leg. A mount in the 
South of Russia. The participepasse for to 
redden... ^^province of Russia. The finals 
and initials read downwards will form the 
names of two English kings. 

A Good Wife* —“ She commendeth her 
husband in any. equal matter by constantly 
obeying him. She never crosseth her husband 
in the springtide of his anger, but stays till it 
be ebbing water. Surely men, contrary to 
iron, are worse to be wrought upon when they 
are hot. Her clothes are rather comely than 
costly, and she make* 1 ' plain cloth to be 
velvet by her handsome wearing it. Her 
husband’s secrets she. will not divulge ; espe- 
•cially she is careful to conceal his infirmities. 
In her liusbapd’s absence she is wife and 
deputy husband, which makes her double the 
files of her diligence^ At his return he finds 
all things so. well that he wonders to see him¬ 
self at home when he was abroad. Her 


children, though many in number, are none 
in noise, steering them with a whisper whither 
she listeth.”— Lady Rachel Russell . 

Buried English Rivers. 

1. Did you see that bear, Eustace ? 

2. Have you paid the last rent yet ? 

3. I bought a wheelbarrow yesterday. 

4. Naughty Neptune flew at the man. 

5. We are all very fatigued to-day. 

6. Have you heard from Cousin Enoch this 
week ? 

Answer to a Charade (p. 463), — 
Susan. 

Answer to Arithmetical Puzzle (p. 

463)— 

One Iron Box at .. .. 70 

One Wooden (Would not) do 
One Wood (would) do. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS- 


DRESS. 

Maud C. Adair and Mary and Ethel. —Your cos¬ 
tume of fine serge and silk might be worn in the 
summer, so far as appearance is concerned. Its 
warmth, however, must carry some weight in your 
adoption of it. 2. See answer to “V. M. N .’’.in refer¬ 
ence to long and short costumes. 3. It is an 
untidy, dirty style for a girl of fifteen to “ wear her 
hair down her back?” soiling her dress. 4. Leather 
belts of considerable width are coming into fashion. 
5. A light-coloured beige or cashmere would be 
suitable for wear at. a picnic. Wo are glad that 
you consider that all, our correspondents receive 
nice, kind, and trustworthy answer^. Battledore 
and shuttlecock is a nice game for girl§, 

V.M. N.—No one should wear a long dress at pre¬ 
sent, whether young or old, excepting in evening 
and full-dress costume. The dress of a girl of 
fifteen should be of a convenient walking length, 
just clearing the ground. Unless addressing a 
Frenchwoman, you need not affix the final e to 
“ madam.” We have no further advice to give on 
the hair, beyond what has already been offered. 
We are glad our magazine.is so much appreciated. 

Rhoda. —Paint stains may possibly be satisfactorily 
removed by means of turpentine. 

Amy. —Some dyers do not take a dress to pieces when 
they dye it; as it would be almost impossible so 
to put it together again as to be wearable, in most 
cases, as many are made of small pieces to suit the 
style. The more plainly your dress is made the 
more likely that it will be dyed as it is; but you 
must consult the people to whom you send it. 

Verena. —You should wear crape six months for 
your grandfather. After that slight mourning may 
be worn for a few weeks. 2. With respect to your 
inquiry about musical examinations, you should 
write to the Secretary of Trinity College, Wey- 
mouih-street, London, W. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Longears. —Feed your hare as you would a rabbit. 
If you want to know more about the management 
of tame hares, look at Cowper’s account of his 
pets. 

Jkanie would like to know if a prize would come to 
South of Scotland if competed for. _ Certainly it 
would. It would go even to the Fijian Islands if 
an inhabitant were fortunate enough to win one. 

Fortune is informed in answer to her queries (1) 
that if the hair is turning grey from neuralgia in the 
scalp quinine should be taken when the pain is 
absent, a grain and a half twice a day after meals, 
dissolved in a little water, with four or five drops 
of aromatic sulphuric acid. She ought to brush 
the scalp twice a day with a hard brush if it can be 
borne, wash it occasionally, and take plenty of 
exercise. 2. Diatnbnd cement is the best for piofing 
china; and (3) that Tarquin the First was a king 
of Rome, beloved alike in peace and war, who 
died n.c. 518. Tarquin the Second was his grand¬ 
son, n.c. 5°9» whom the Romans finally roseagainst 
and banished from the city. 

Chang’s Sister is growing so fast she does not know 
what to do, she is 15 years old, 5ft. 5-^in. in height, 
and still growing very fast. She must keep her 
mind easy, for it is a long lane that has no turning. 
She also wants to know how to feed a fox-terrier 

. puppy six weeks old ; continue its milk for a month 
yet, only it must be thickened with gruel, bread, 
&c., and afterwards give it broth and the scraps 
from the table. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. —However c.m you expert 
us to teach you to draw faces in an “ answer ” ? If 
your hymn tune is really good, and written with a 
correct knowledge of thelaws of harmony, ask 

i.yuur music master to offer it to a publisher for you. 
Your handwriting will be improved by practice. 
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Grace. —You will have no difficulty with your colours 
for velvet painting if you mix them (whether cake 
or moist) into a thick paste, with “ Chinese white.” 
The wafer with which they are diluted should 
contain two or three drops of gall to each spoon¬ 
ful of water. 

Barberry.—T he best way to obtain orders for illu¬ 
minating cards and flower painting on china or 
satin is to apply to shops where such things arc 
sold, taking with you some specimens of your work. 
The supply already is far in excess oi the demand. 

An Inquirer.—I t would be impossible to attach the 
fringe to the stone mantel-piece, you must have an 
extra shelf of thin wood fastened by two “ eyes ” 
to the wall at the back ; this you could have wider 
than the stone shelf, which would produce the 
effect you desire. The upright pieces of wood on 
each side of the “ bath easy chair,” mentioned in 
the “Girl’s Own Bedroom,” merely serve as sup¬ 
ports to the round piece of wood forming the seat, 
and prevent its slipping on one side. As to its 
being in the dressing room is a matter of taste, it 
should of course be there when used as a bath, but 
Nora and Mabel did not possess the extra room. 
The cretonne curtains for your window and re¬ 
cesses would do admirably, there is no necessity 
to edge them with lace. The bedroom floor would 
look well stained, if you had some warm mats 
about. The paper on “decoration .of hall and 
staircases ” for which you express a wish has 
already been written, and will shortly appear. 

Lottie. —A curtain each side of your fire-place 
would look more uniform, and there would be 
no difficulty in going to the cupboard. As the 
door opens into the room, the curtain must be 
fixed on it, and would not require drawing on one 
side. Two upright brackets, fastened to the door 
and reaching as high above it as you wish your 
curtain to be carried, should have a strong wire 
(or a stair rod) stretched across them, the curtain 
to be fastened on this. Without knowing the size 
and arrangements of your room, it is difficult to 
say if your chest of drawers could be put out of 
sight. Could you not make it ornamental, in one of 
the ways suggested in the articles on the “ Girl’s 
Own Room”? Your questions are written in 
exactly the right manner to ensure their being read 
and answered with facility. 

Darby.— 1. Try “jewellers’ cement” for mending 
your jet ornaments. If that do not succeed, I 
should ask at some jeweller’s what would suit the 
best, as there are many kinds. 2. Lay your ferns 
and leaves between sheets of blotting paper, and 
leave them under heavy pressure all night, and 
replace the damp sheets with dry ones next day. 
If your leaves be brightly coloured, varnish them 
after they are pressed. 

Gura. —1. There is no Governor of the Tower, but 
there is a Constable of the Tower; anoffice tilled 
at present by General Sir Charles Yorke, G.C.B. 
2. To become a member of any charitable society, 
you must subscribe. 

Lii.y oe the Valley. -There are onlv certain flowers 
that would be unwholesome in a bedroom; it has 
been latterly proved that many are advantageous 
rather than the contrary. # . 

Ignoramus.— 1. You should feed a siskin just as you 
would a canary. 2. Use common soap and water 
frequently, and also what is called “ Naldire ” 
soap, to destroy the vermin by which dogs are 
always infested. 3. Your writing will form a very 
good foundation for an excellent ‘ running 
hand. . , . , . . 

Periwinkle.— Australian love-birds require larger 
cages than arc usually given to birds of their size. 
Give them nuts, ordinary bird-seed, milk and 
bread crumbs, fruit, almonds, &c. 

M. A. Murray.— A rich kind of cake is eaten in 
Lancashire in Mid-Lent, called a Siinnel Cake, 
which name is derived from the name of a roll, 
called in German Semmel , in Danish and Nor¬ 
wegian Simle , and in Swedish Simla. I he eating 
of these cakes was originally designed to com¬ 
memorate Joseph’s banquet given to his brethren 

_the story of which forms the first lesson of Mid- 

Lcnt Sunday, and also the feeding of the five 
thousand persons by our Lord, which forms the 

Diamond’.— Be careful to give your bullfinch very 
little hempseed, as it will make his legs gouty. 
Canary seed, groundsel, plantain seed, crumb ot 
bread, and a.scrap of the yolk of a hard-boiled 
egg would suit him. r n . 

Silverspbar.-i. The family name of our Royal 
Family is Guelph. 2. The origin of the Gipsy 
tribes is a much-disputed point: some trace their 
descent from Egypt, some from the ancient Aryan 
race some suppose that the)' are of Israelitish 
origin. “Gipsy” might be a corruption of 
Egyptian ; and in 1418 a band of them appeared in 
Europe under the command of a.leader called Duke 
Michael, of “Little Egypt.” 1 he French call them 
“ Bohemians/’ because their first immigration into 
France was from that country, when they presented 
themselves at the gates of Paris in 1427- . 
Portuguese call them Ciganos , and the Spaniards 
Gitanos, both names being corruptions of Zingane. 

Venus and Hero.— Yes, violet is a favourite colour 
this summer, known by the French nain ojensee. 
Heliotrope will also be much in favour. Grey (or 
mode), terra-cotta, copper colour (or chaudron ), 
pink (or glycine) -*11 these are the newest shades. 


Flora. —"We sympathise much with you in reference 
to the dissatisfaction expressed by your grand¬ 
mother with everything you do. But if you have 
no mother, she is the next in nearness of relation¬ 
ship, and we should advise your trying to bear 
with the old lad}', and trying to please her better. 
After all, you may yourself be in fault. Reflect a 
little over this suggestion. It may rest with your¬ 
self to make your home happier, and that which 
Providence has given you may be a better one 
than you could provide for yourself by going into 
business. 

Country Girl. —The summer quilt described in the 
“ Girl’s Own Bedroom,” No. 19, would be 
far more effective in sateen than any other 
material, as this has a beautiful satiny surface, 
and is really a most successful imitation of real 
satin. The white calico will do very well to line 
it, or a cotton the same colour, such as is used for 
lining cretonne curtains. The size of the quilt 
depends entirely on tiiat of the bed. Sateen is about 
28 inches wide, and may be had of very good 
quality for is. 2d. a yard, but they may be procured 
for less. The pattern of lace sent is not the style 
recommended ; that was much stronger and 
coarser. It is the cheap imitation used for edging 
tables, brackets, and may be bought as edgings and 
insertions; the latter, forming the squares, should 
be not less than two and a half inches wide, and 
the border round five or six. The latter would be 
about 4jd. a yard; the narrow, 2d. or 2.fd. The 
pattern sent is very fine for the purpose, and would 
be much more expensive, but would look very 
handsome. The size of the squares is a matter of 
taste. It would be well to pin the lace on to try 
the effect. Most linendrapers sell the lace in 
question. 

A. A. E. will be obliged to put a shelf of thin wood 
011 her mantel-piece, as it is impossible to attach 
her crewel work to the stone. It would be fastened 
to the wall at the back of the mantel by two 
“eyes”; any working carpenter would make it 
very cheaply, as only a thin piece the exact length 
is required, and the commonest wood would suffice. 
The shelf must, ot course, be covered either with 
the same material as the crewel work border or 
with something to correspond. The border might 
be edged with one of the new crewel fringes ; they 
are made in all combinations of colours, with a 
lattice work heading and fringe of balls or tassels, 
and are quite inexpensive. 2. Your handwriting 
shows want of care. 

“ Amateur.”— A kiln for the firing of china paintings 
would be very expensive to purchase, exceedingly 
difficult to manage, and the result of its use would 
be the destruction or great injury of many paintings 
before one was successful. The greatest experience 
and utmost care of the professional firers will not 
always prevent accidents; it would be very unwise of 
“ Amateur” to attempt the management of a kiln. 
There arc some very careful and experienced firers 
who take great interest in the works entrusted to 
them, and will give many useful hints as to pre¬ 
cautionary measures ; their charges arc most 
moderate, and the work is very quickly done. 

Flibbety Gibbet.— 1. Your games during “ recrea¬ 
tion interval ” should be lively and involve plenty of 
exercise, as you sit so much in school. “ Tierce, 
or touch the third,” “ whip magic music,” “ dumb 
charades,” “ stag,” “ chivey,” “ French cricket,” 
“Tiggie, touch wood,” “cross tick,” &c., are 
good for the purpose. Most of them can be played 
cither in or out of doors, by large numbers and 
during a short interval. The mode of playing 
these and other games will be fully described in 
the series of papers entitled, “ What to do on 
Holiday Afternoons.” 2. Your writing is very neat 
and fairly good for a girl of thirteen, but too stiff 
and laboured looking. Pay more attention to the 
shape of your letters, particularly o, s, and h ; do 
not curve and twist your down strokes, but try to 
write with more ease and freedom. 

Maud G.—Probably your tooth requires to be 
stopped ; or else you may have a gathering at the 
root. If so, it will have to be extracted. Warm 
milk and water, or eau de Cologne and water, or 
myrrh and water, held occasionally in the mouth 
may soothe a little; but you should consult a 
dentist. 2. You hand is rather a good one. 3. By 
exerciSing a little self-control you can perfectly 
well correct any disposition to indolence. 

Sxlver Birch— “ Speech is silver, but silence is 
gold ” is an American Indian proverb. Your 
writing would be good, if not so large. 

Daisy.— We know of no better cure for round 
shoulders than to wear a backboard and faceboard 
dailv, for an hour at a time, twice a day, while 
reading or learning your lessons. 

Mayflowers.— The fact of your not being at home 
when the clergyman’s wife calls upon you by no 
means absolves you from the obligation of return- 
her visit. 2. You have no business with your 
visitor’s hat and stick. If lie be acquainted with 
the rules of polite society, of course he wall bring 
them into the reception room with him, and put them 
upon the floor or upon a chair. He could not leave 
them in the hall unless staying in the house. 

Agnes— We thank you for your nice grateful letter. 
There is no reason why you and your sister should 
not ride a tricycle, especially as it is with the 
approval of your parents. There is a ladies 
tricycle club in Kensington. 


I 


Speedwell. —Your letter is a very nice and credit¬ 
able one, and we thank you for your expressions of 
gratitude. Lying on the floor, if there be no 
draught, is good for a growing gir-l ; an inclined 
plane would be preferable. 2. Change of climate 
will sometimes make a young person grow taller. 
Early going to bed, good food, and out-door 
exercise will also conduce towards it. Your present 
writing will make a good foundation for a iunning 
hand. Flushing is common among girls. You 
will probably grow out of it. Do not stoop your 
head, nor read just afier a meal. 

Hklvkllyn. —\ r ou can procure the Sydney Morning 
Herald or Sydney Mail. Inquire for them at 
Messrs. George Street and Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 
2. We should not like to prescribe for tender eyelids. 
It may be a constitutional delicacy, and a doctor 
should be consulted. Y'our writing is not good, 
and you use a very bad pen. 

Flo and Trudik, M. W., and Nan inquire whether 
borax and camphor dissolved in water might be 
safely used for washing the hair. YYe think it 
quite as good for that purpose as an egg wash. It 
is not at all necessary to add soap to it. We are 
glad to hear from “ Nan ” that she derives so much 
information, as well as amusement, from our 
answers to correspondents. In preparing bees’wax 
and turpentine ior polishing oak furniture, or a 
stained floor, the mixture should be made of the 
consistency of butter. YVe fail to understand why 
the butter, which “Nan” says she beat until she 
was tired, did not dissolve into the desired state of 
creaminess ; but we quite understand why her hair 
became stifcky and dusty-looking after using the 
egg wash, as she evidently omitted to wash it out 
thoroughly with clean water after use. 

Clis. —It is very injurious to remain long in the sea. 
If you can swim, ten minutes should be the utmost 
limit of your stay in the water; if you cannot, half 
that time would be quite long enough, and only 
two or three plunges in and out if the reaction by 
not very good. 2. Y r ou write a fair hand for a 
child. It is not “ vulgar,” as it has no peculiarities 
of form to render it so. It is unformed as yet. 

A Muff of Twenty.— The charming picture be 
Frank Dicksee, called “ Harmony,” is sold iu 
London as an etching. 


Mermaid and Emily.— YVe are asked for “ a recipe 
for the cure of mumps,” and also for “ swelling of 
the glands,” and do not consider that it comes 
within our province to prescribe for such diseases, 
for which medical advice should be obtained or 
else a work on home nursing consulted. 2. If your 
business should necessitate your leading a sedentary 
life, the recreation you take should be of a natuie- 
to afford you as much exercise of your limbs and 
lungs as possible. 3. How could we tell you what 
is “ the proper size of a young lady’s waist,” when 
we do not know her age, her height, or general 
proportion ? 'lhere should be harmony throughout 
the whole figure; and if she be plump the waist 
ought to correspond. But of this be assured, that 
a wasp-like waist is a great deformity; and your 
dress, though close-fitting, should not draw in the 
waist even by the quarter of an inch. 4. If you. 
wish to rise early, go to bed early. 4. A recipe for 
ginger wine will probably appear in “Useful 
Hints.” . .. 

YTolet and Ernestine. —See former replies to 
exactly similar questions. Y’our writing is too 
large, and the letters not prettily formed. 

Phkbe and Hilda.— YVe do not think it would be 
nice and “ ladylike in a girls’ school to challenge 
another school to a game of cricket or rounders. 
YYe have already expressed an opinion in reference 
to the former game in connection with girls. Ybur 
writing is too upright and stiff. 

Kathleen.— See Rule 6 and former replies to your 
question about hair-dressing. 

Charley D—Certainly, you may take some of your 
bride-cake with you, to present to your new con¬ 
nections, if you like so to do. 

Pkrvenche.— Mr. John Thomas, Harpist to Her 
Majesty, will tell you “ How to Play the Harp,” 
in the course of a week or so. 

EdithM—T he first volume of The Girl s Own 
Paper will be ready in September, and will be sold 
at six shillings. 

Lady Jane. —“ One thing at a time, 

And that done well, 


Is a very good maxim, 

As many can tell.” 

Your writing is not yet formed. 

Eustacie.— “ Garcia’s Tutor ” is a good one. Don’t 
give up lawn-tennis if it docs you good, and if you do 
not spend too much time upon it. MiHais, Burne 
Jones, Frank Dicksee. Many of the K.A.’s are 
exhibiting good pictures this year. A young girl 
of about eighteen has a sweetly prctly water¬ 
colour in the Academy, and has exhibited there for 
several seasons. Here is an example for you and 
for all our “ girls to follow. 

Marion Florence A. is informed that the habit ot 
eating butter to excess tends to obesity. The cure 
is, of course, to remove the cause. 

Shah suffers from flushing of the face and nose after 
meals, and when walking. This is constitutional, 
and only to be prevented by keeping the system 
well up to the mark by exercise, moderate meals, 
and the bath, which latter should be takcu daily. 
An occasional aperient will also do good. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


NESTA and Fred went away the next 
morning in very apologetical frames of 
mind. They were so distressed, so sorry 
Cora was not going with them. But 
the girl laughed merrily, and told them 
their commiseration was quite thrown 
away on her, and she said the truth. 
The remembrance of that ftte at Long- 
fleet Hall had not left the brightest 
possible impression on her mind. She 
felt no delight in the ostentatious show, 
the pomp, and the glitter. It seemed 
to her somehow hollow, overstrained, 
and overdone. The slight opportunities 
of speech she had had with the Miss 
Hendersons had not made her rapturous. 
Clara had openly attempted to snub her. 
Alice, she soon discovered, was a 
desperate flirt, fond of display and 
admiration, and silly and trifling to a 
degree. 


Most probably the young ladies of the 
Hall had read something of these 
opinions in the clear, wide-open, truthful 
eyes of this young “ chit” of a school¬ 
girl. Nesta’s friend had detected a few 
of her old-fashioned notions of right and 
wrong, of honour and thoroughness, in 
the outspoken way in which she had 
met a few of their remarks, and they 
had shown their disapproval in not 
inviting her there again. 

As soon as Cora found herself at 
liberty she determined to set about 
an occupation she had been 
planning for some days 
past. This was no 
less than making 
a painting of 
“ Marleigh 
Grange,” 
and pre¬ 
senting 


| it to Mrs. Burges. So she got her colour 
] box, stool, &c., and seated herself under a 
' large, spreading beech tree, where she 
could have a good view of the front of 
the house, the conservatory, 
and shrubbery at the side. 

A couple of hours 
passed rapidly 
while she 
was 


[All rights resen'ecL] 


“RALPH WENT ON WITH A CLEAR ARTICULATION.” 
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thus employed. The bright sunshine fell 
on the lawn, and the soft air stole by, 
laden with perfume caught from the 
garden beds, as her fingers deftly 
handled brush and colours. 

Then one of the low drawing-room win¬ 
dows was thrown open, and Mrs. Burges 
stepped forth, leaning on Sarah’s arm, 
and with Phillis behind her, bearing 
rugs and her usual low chair. 

Cora threw down her brush, and ran 
to meet Mrs. Burges, hardly believing 
the evidence of her own eyes. It was 
the first time she had ever seen her out 
of doors, and she was quite startled at 
the sight. 

Mrs. Burges came forward, smiling. 

“ My dear, I have been watching you 
from the windows for a long time, and I 
could resist no longer. 1 have come 
out to sit with you for a while.” 

“It will not hurt you, I hope, dear 
Mrs. Burges?” 

“I think not, Cora. The day is so 
calm and mild, and my inclination was 
so decided that I could not keep away. 
What are you painting ? ” 

“ A view of your house. I am doing 
it for you, if you will think it worthy of 
acceptance.” 

“ Indeed, I shall value it highly, both 
for the subject and for your kind thought 
in doing it. How well you paint ! ” 

Sarah spread the tiger rug in the 
shade, placed her mistress’s chair on it, 
then brought out the gipsy table and 
the muslin work. 

“I am working a dress for my 
nephew. His first birthday comes next 
month, and I want it to be ready for the 
occasion. I shall have to be industrious,” 
said Mrs. Burges, as she displayed the 
still unfinished elaborate combination of 
leaves and buds lightly traced out in 
blue. 

But not for long were they left undis¬ 
turbed to their industry. Ralph came 
riding in at the gates, and, as soon as 
he had dismounted, lie ran across the 
lawn to their retreat. 

“ You here, mother ! I am surprised ; 
but I suppose Cora lured you out into 
the sunshine?” 

“Indeed I did not, Mr. Burges; your 
mother came here of her own free wish 
and will.” 

“You wisely say that, to protect your¬ 
self lest any after reflection should arise,” 
said Mrs. Burges, with a smile. 

“ Yes, I believe that was my reason.” 

“ I thought you were going to Long- 
fleet Hall,"Ralph ? ” 

“ No, mother. I did not make any 
rash promise on the subject, and, what¬ 
ever my intentions may have been, they 
are frustrated now. t 'have not the slightest 
wish to leave the present scene and 
company. ' May I inspect your painting, 
Cora?” said he, looking over her 
shoulder. 

“ It is not finished yet.” 

“ So I perceive; but one can easily see 
what a capital sketch you are making- 
touching the dear old place with a poetic 
beauty, "and giving it a picturesqueness 
I hardly thought possible.” 

“The irregular style of architecture, 
makes it picturesque, Mr. Ralph.” 

“ Perhaps so, for the very faults that 
would make a modern architect shiver 


do not look faulty on paper; in fact, 
they give an originality, an expression, 
a force to the picture. But, then, it is 
genius that teaches where not to imitate 
slavishly, where to soften, and where to 
cast the friendly shadow. You have 
managed the light and shade splen¬ 
didly.” 

Ralph flung himself on the grass be- 
fore his mother and Cora, and began ] 
watching their busy fingers.. 

“You lazy boy!” laughed Mrs. ; 
Burges. 

“What shall I do ? Make me your 
slave, mother; I will be obedient.” 

“ Get a book and read to us.” 

“What book? I bought a pocket 
edition of Longfellow’s poems at Brix- 
leigh to-day with a view to selecting 
some telling piece for the next ‘ Penny 
Reading.’ Shall 1 rehearse a page or 
two from that ?” 

“If you like.” 

“ We can find pretty pictures—not 
done with brush and colours—in this ! 
little book. What can be more appro¬ 
priate for the present occasion than 
this ?— 

“ ‘ Pleasant it was, when woods were 
green, 

And winds were soft and low, 

. To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping boughs be¬ 
tween, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 

Alternate come and go.’ ” 

Ralph went on with a clear articu¬ 
lation, a musically tuned voice, and 
much feeling, to the end of the piece; 
then he darted off to some verses on 
“ Nuremburg,” anon to half-a-dozen 
other poems, and finally brought himself 
up with a sudden stop, as he read— 

“ ‘ Hours had passed away like minutes ; 

and, before I. was aware, 

Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed 
the sun-illumined square.’ ” 

“Why are you looking at me, Cora, 
with that keen artist’s glance ? ” said he, 
catching the full light of her lustrous 
eyes for the third time. I do believe 
you are painting my likeness.” 

“ Don’t move, please! don’t, Mr. 
Ralph. vStay as you are, just for a 
minute or two more.” 

Ralph lay obediently, looking into the 
pages of his book, but not reading 
aloud. 

“ Thank‘you so much ; that will do 
now,” said Cpra presently. This pic¬ 
ture., you know,, is for your mother,” 
added she, gravely. 

“ May I have a glimpse ? ” 

“Certainly. I havp finished the 
figures.” 

By a touch of artist’s necromancy 
Cora had sketched Mrs. Burges, with 
her gipsy table and work, and with 
Ralph lying at her feet, as though under 
a'distant beech tree at the opposite side 
of the house'. Ralph held the book in 
his hand, and his head was bowed as if 
reading. 

“ How well you have done the figures,” 
said Mrs. Burges ; “ but we still lack one 
thing to make us remember this plea¬ 
sant afternoon.” 

“ What is that ? ” asked Cora. 


“ Your own figure in the picture, my 
dear.” 

“ I shall not forget this afternoon, even 
though there is no visible likeness of 
you,” said Ralph, in alow tone of voice, 
as he looked into Cora's eyes and caught 
no longer the artist's keen gaze, but a 
shy, timid glance from under the long 
dark lashes as a bright rose-tint flushed 
her cheeks. 

Sarah made her appearance just then, 
coming from the house with a tea-tray, 
and a crimson and gold set of tea- 
things, tea-pot and kettle to match. 

She set them on the small table, and 
supplemented the repast with a dish 
of biscuits, another of peaches and 
grapes. 

Hardly had Mrs. Burges began filling 
the tea-cups than the squire arrived on 
the scene, with the two dogs at his heels 
—Ponto and Pritz. 

“ You out under the trees, little 
woman ! This is an unexpected event, 
and upon my word 1 congratulate you,” 
said he, pressing a kiss on his wife’s 
cheek. 

“ Ralph, fetch me a chair, my boy, 

I am going to invite myself to your 
mother’s tea-party.” 

i What a merry meal that was tinder 
| the beech tree! The squire told one 
; or two good stories, and joined the laugh 
at his own wit. lie threw scraps of 
biscuit to the dogs, making them sit on 
their hind legs and beg for each morsel. 
And he waited on his wife—“his dear 
Catherine ”—with an old-fashioned cour¬ 
tesy and politeness that might put to 
shame half the free-and-easy non¬ 
chalance . of the present, or rather of 
the rising, generation. 

Ralph of course devoted his atten¬ 
tions to Cora; he cut off the grapes from 
the huge purple bunches for her, and 
picked out the ripest peach. 

Cora sat demurely sipping her frag¬ 
rant tea, talking to Ralph now and then 
in her quiet tone, catching the glance of 
his dark eyes, and learning, all unknown 
to herself, a new sweet language, such 
as heart speaks to heart, a language she 
was never to forget again. 

The party from Longfieet Hall did not 
return until late-, and Ncsta followed 
Cora to her room td express, in private, 
her continued vexation that the latter 
had not been invited to the Ha.ll. 

“ Do not regret it, Nesta; I have been 
very happy ? ” and she turned slightly 
away, lest her friend should detect the 
warm glow that had mounted to her 
cheeks. “ Had you a pleasant day ? ” 

“Better than 1 expected; Clara and 
Alice were not so much on ‘ high- 
stilts,’ not suet; ; swells,’ you know.” 

“I think J can faintly glean your 
meaning, Nesta. Were the McArthurs 
there ? ’ ’ 

“ No, and I have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that where the Hendersons are 
the McArthurs will not be, and vice versa, 
so one must be content to meet one set 
of friends at a time.” 

“ .Which do you prefer ? ” 

Ncsta turned rdurid J a ughingly, tossi n g 
her golden curls.* 

“ Now, that is secret, Cora. You 
have secrets I daresay, and I do not 
seek to dive into them ; that is mine ! 
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Not that one would attempt to compare 
the Hendersons with the McArthurs,” 
she continued, gravely. 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ Voyez-vouS) the Hendersons are 
all for the show and grandeur of this 
world; the McArthurs recognize there 
is something more needed. I wish I 
could describe to you all they have 
i done in this parish, Cora. You never 
knew it in the old times, when the 
poor were neglected, and even in 
sickness were not visited; when the 
church services were irregular, and 
dreary beyond measure ; when the 
singing was not worthy of the name 
of melody. Now all is changed. 
Jessy plays the organ herself, and 
has trained the Sunday-school child¬ 
ren, so that they form a capital choir. 
And there is not a poor sick man 
down in the village yonder but looks 
•on Charles McArthur as his personal 
tfriend.” 

“What a satisfaction it must be to 
them to be able to do so much good— 
to walk in the Master’s footsteps !” said 
Cora. 

“ It is a satisfaction, pure and unsel¬ 
fish. They do not spare themselves, and, 
as I told you before, I have promised to 
help Jessy McArthur whenever I have 
the opportunity.” 

•“ The rector of the parish is non- 
iresident I believe ?” 

” Yes, he is quite an old man, and 
has been living in the South of France 
for more than a year; his health is the 
cause, I think. The rector, you know, 
is a rich man—has a fortune of his 
-own, and he is a great friend of the 
Hendersons—has no end of shares in 
the Brixleigh Bank. It is getting late, 

1 believe ? ” 

“ 1 am quite sure of the fact. Good 
night, dear Nesta, and though I don’t 
even try to guess your secret, I am glad 
you know how to choose the best people 
for your best friends. Friendship is not 
worthy of the name unless it has a true, 
sterling foundation, and then it has the 
sanction of the Divine example, and 
will doubtless have the Divine blessing.” 

{To he continued .) 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. 



MOTHER, ON MY BENDED KNEE. 

MOTHER, on my bended knee 
Daily did 1 kneel with thee, 

When thou wert the world to me 
In my helpless infancy. 

Mother, on my bended knee 
Daily do I think of thee, 

Now that I have grown, to be 
That which thou wert once to me. 

Mother, on my bended knee 
I would bid thee pray for me, 

But with joyful faith I see 
•Christ’s entire sufficiency. 



It is not uncharitable to conjecture that many 
girls read their Bibles improperly ; that al¬ 
though their copies of God’s holy word are 
well bethumbed and worn, which is so far a 
■a good sign, yet they do not get all the good 
out of the Bible that they can. 

The GriaAs Own Paper supplies a 
knowledge of cookery, needlework, and other 
such matters to its fair readers, thus teaching 
the way to extract the good from the things 
of this earth, but we must all recognise the 
fact that it is much more important that we 
should know and understand the things of 
God. 

And how shall this be done ? Why, we 
answer, by no better way than through God’s 
holy word revealed to us in Scripture. 
Therefore consult His word, if you want to 
know what you are, and if you want to know 
God’s will concerning yourself. 

But how shall we read the Bible to the best 
I advantage ? 

I First, you must read it with prayer that 
God will give you His heavenly grace to under- 
I stand His will, and that what you read may be 
blessed to your souls. 

Secondly, you must read it with intelligence, 
i Now an intelligent reading of the Bible 
j requires a great deal of study. Not that the 
I most ignorant of what this world calls learn- 
I ing are not competent, on that account, to 
| receive and to hold fast the vital truths of 
j our religion; for, as Horsley says, the most 
illiterate Christian, if he will but read his 
English Bible in a proper manner, can not 
only attain all that practical knowledge which 
is essential to salvation, but, by God’s 
blessing, will become learned in everything 
relating to his religion in such a degree, that 
he will not be liable to be misled, either by 
the refuted arguments or the false assertions 
of those who endeavour to engraft their own 
opinions upon the o racles of God. 

Therefore, what all the readers of The 
Girl’s Own Paper should do is, to combine 
both the faith of the illiterate and spiritually 
learned with the wisdom and knowledge of 
an earnest student. They should, by God’s 
help, grasp and prove the great and simple 
doctrines of the Gospel:—“The existence and 
perfections of God, the unity of Jehovah, of 
God the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, the fall of man, the corruption of 
human nature, our moral responsibility, 
redemption through the atonement of Christ, 
the renewal of the heart by the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, the freeness and Sovereignty 


of Divine Grace, the progressive holiness 
of Christians, and their final and eternal 
blessedness.” * 

Our girls should be conversant with the 
geography of the Holy Land, with the 
histories, manners, and customs of the 
various nations, should know the accepted 
interpretation of the .difficult passages, 
and be able to prove the articles of their 
faith for themselves and to others, to 
prove biblical statement by parallel pas¬ 
sages for their own edification and building 
up in the faith, and that they may 
experience the blessedness of imparting 
their own glorious knowledge to other 
people. 

Those girls who are earnest in their theo¬ 
logical studies should, if at all possible, 
procure for themselves “ The Bible Hand¬ 
book.” The author of this valuable book, 
however, offers the following wise cautions 
to those using handbooks as aids to the read¬ 
ing of the Bible :— 

“ We are not to contemplate the glorious 
fabric of Divine truth as spectators only. It 
is not our business to stand before Scripture 
and admire it, but to stand within, that we 
may believe and obey it. In the way of inward 
communion and obedience only shall we see¬ 
the beauty of its treasures. It yields them to 
none but the loving and the humble. We 
must enter and unite ourselves with that which 
we would know before we can know it more 
than in name. 

“ Nor must the study of a help to Scripture 
be confounded with the study of .Scripture 
itself. Such helps may teach us to look at 
truth so as to see its position and proportions, 
but it is the help of truth alone which gives 
light. The road we are about to travel may 
prove attractive and pleasing, but its great 
attraction is its end. Tt leads to the ‘wells 
of salvation.’ To suppose that the journey, 
or the sight of the living water-r-perhap§ even 
of the place whence it springs—will quench 
our thirst, is to betray most mournful self- 
deceit or the profoundest ignorance. Our aim 
—‘the sabbath and port of our labours’—is 
to make more clear and impressive the Book 
of God, ‘ the god of books,’ as one calls it, 
the Bible itself.” 

And we would add to the above cautions 
the words of Hagenbach in reference to the 
study of the Word of God itself. “An 
inward interest in the doctrines of theology is 
needful for a Biblical interpreter. The study 
of the New Testament presupposes as an 
indispensable requisite a sentiment of piety 
and religious experience. The Scripture will 
not be rightly and spiritually comprehended 
unless the Spirit of God become Himself the 
interpreter of His words, the angetus inter - 
pres to open to us the true meaning.” 

So then, girls, study your Bibles well; 
read with reverence, intelligence, and medita¬ 
tion, and with earnest prayer that you may 
“embrace and ever hold fast the blessed hope 
of everlasting life ” which God lias given to 
you in your Saviour Jesus Christ. 

C. P. 


‘ The Bible Handbook,” By Dr. Angus, Religio 
Tract Society. 
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DOLABELLA. 



I dearly love ^/-names ; I love them 
almost as much as I dislike nick- names— 
mark the difference, if you please. The for¬ 
mer seem to me the outgush of affectionate 
feelings that cannot stay for long-winded 
words ; but the latter as often are as seem 
either thoughtlessness or malice put into syl¬ 
lables. The former I encourage by practice 
whenever a child or kitten or dog comes in 
my way, while the latter I condemn by pre¬ 
cept whensoever I hear nick-naming indulged 
in. It is often an act of great cruelty that 
strikes deeper than the inflictor either thinks 
or means. This prelude introduces Dolabella, 
as laughing and blue-eyed a young Saxon as 
one could wish to see. Trouble and ill- 
humour were her sworn foes ; she would have 
nothing to say to them, how much soever she 
might have to do with them. Of trouble her 
motto was— 

“ In trouble to be troubled, 

Is to have your trouble doubled.” 

When any girlish annoyance occurred, instead 
of fretting over it for half the day, she would 
just flutter her wings, like a butterfly that has 
been caught in a slower, shake off the vexa¬ 
tion, and skim about in the sunshine of her 
own bright temper, as gay and joy-imparting 
as though there were no such word as trouble 
in the dictionary. But, for all this, Dolabella 
was neither more careless nor indifferent than 
is a golden sunbeam, which must shine and 
play by very reason of its existence. There 
was a general feeling in the houses—“ We 
could not do without Dolabella ! ” but Dola¬ 
bella was as unconscious of this feeling in her 
favour, as the said sunbeam is unconscious of 
the delight it is imparting. The sunbeam 
exists to shine ; Dolabella lived to gladden 
all around her, and succeeded, as every true¬ 
hearted endeavour is sure to do, “ sooner or 
later.” 

But—ah, there is no life without a but , any 
more than there is a rose without a thorn !— 
Dolabella had one cross. She tried to bear 
it cheerfully, and so well did she bear it that 
few suspected that, beneath that charming 
white pinafore of hers lay hidden away what to 
her young mind was a daily cross. Now do 
not laugh, and do not pooh-pooh when I tell 
you that this cross was her name —nothing 
less, nothing more than her name, Dolabella ! 
It was her Christian name, too. She could 


not therefore indulge the very maidenly and 
proper hope of losing it some fine day in the 
cheery month of matrimony ! Dolabella she 
was in the parish register, and, matrimony or 
no matrimony, as such she must remain. The 
reason of this dislike was silly enough, but 
what young girl of twelve, v ith brothers 
mean enough to tease her, or servants dis¬ 
respectful enough to follow their example, 
could always stand proof against their 
twittings ? They made fun of the name— 
these standing still with their hands to their 
sides, as though it cost all their breath to pro¬ 
nounce such a mouthful—whilst the former 
would ask, “ How many Dollars would a 
Yankee give for our Bella if she were put up 
in the nigger market ? ” You will ask, 
“ Why did not Dolabella join in the laugh 
like a sensible girl ? ” So she did for nine¬ 
teen times, but. the twentieth she would run 
upstairs to hide her tears, and wish, all by 
herself, that children might wait till they 
were grown up for their real names, when they 
might assist in the choice; but she never 
showed any temper about it. 

Having cried in secret over her little 
cross, she would again conceal it beneath her 
white pinafore, and be off, as bright and sun- 
beamy as though she were a Lady Geraldine 
instead of a Miss Dolabella. Again, you may 
ask, why then did not her family adopt 
somc^-name for her, leaving her own proper 
one for state occasions ? Ah, that is just it! 
Her father had as great a dislike to nick-names 
aslliave. And fearingpct-names might degene¬ 
rate into these, he positively forbade any of his 
children calling each other by any abbreviations 
of their Christian names. Dolabella might be 
“mychild” or “mydarling” to her parents,but 
to her brothers and sisters she must always be 
Dolabella; and to the servants Miss Dolabella. 

And insignificant as the matter may seem 
to older minds, the dear girl was as conscien¬ 
tious over the trust as you or I might be 
over a bag of gold. She would not allow 
anyone to defraud her name of one of its 
syllables—no, not even in fun. “Now 
Frederick,” she would say, “ please not to call 
me Bel. The fifth commandmentstretches down 
quite as far as that, and obedience to parents 
means in little things as much as big ones. God 
can bless me as Dolabella, when perhaps he 
wouldn't&s Bella,ifitwas against papa’s wish.” 

“ Oh ! come, you shut up a fellow’s mouth 


at once if you make such a serious business 
as that of it! ” Fred would reply. 

“Obedience is a very serious thing,” she 
would sedately say, which would so put the 
lock on Fred’s “shutting up,” that not 
another word would escape him. 

And so with her maid, she would constantly 
remind her of her duty in this respect—not 
unpleasantly nor dictatorially, but in a quiet 
way that Jane would not easily forget. 

“ Miss Doller, where are you ? Your pa 
wants you, Miss Doller.” 

No answer. 

“ Miss Doller, I say ! Why there you are all' 
this while that I’ve been screaming ‘Miss 
Doller ’! ” 

“That is just and exactly why, dear Jane. 
Y r ou never once called me, or I should have 
come, for you know I never make anybody 
call me twice if once will do.” 

And she would put her arm within Jane’s 
and walk off so pleasantly with her, that Jane 
would always apologise, and say that “Miss 
Doller ” slipped out so much smoother than 
Miss Dolabella, that she often said it without 
a thought. 

However, Dolabella was not always doomed 
to wear this crux doloroso . Simple as it 
was, it oppressed her young heart, and the 
hand of love was about to remove it from her 
and replace it with something very precious 
indeed, which she would have no need to 
hide away in the bosom of her pretty white 
pinafore. 

Scarlet fever broke out in the village, and 
ravaged here and there amongst the cottagers, 
till, its fury spent on these lesser dwellings, it 
must needs enter some of the larger houses, 
foremost amongst which was Dolabella’s. 
Child after child languished, and then passed 
through the crisis satisfactorily. But when 
Dolabella’s turn came she had a fearful battle 
with the disease. First raging, then low 
delirium set in ; and as each parent by turns 
nursed her tenderly, she was never left for a 
moment by both of them. One day her 
father was watching by her bed when she 
suddenly opened her eyes and looked at him, 
but he saw at a glance that the look was 
without recognition, though full of meaning. 

“ What does my darling want ? ” he gently 
asked. 

The tacking of the parched lips seemed to 
answer, “ Water” 
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“Papa’ll give her some. Can’t Dolly 
speak to her father ? ” 

“Hus-h-sh! You must say Dol-a-bel.” 
The poor lips could not frame to utter the 
last syllable. Then after a pause, during 
which hot tears blinded her father’s sight, she 
whispered, “ You must not vex dear papa. 
Call me Dol-a-bel-la, will you ? ” 

“Yes, my precious one ! ” was all he found 
voice to reply; but from that moment his 
heart refused to think of her by any other 
name than that of Dolly—it was simply 
grand to him. It meant all that was beautiful 
in filial affection and dutiful in loving 
-obedience. 

Did she die ? No. The conflict was long 
and severe. Hope one day, fear the next, by 
turns raising and depressing her parents’ 
spirits. But, at last, one day there was no 
-doubt about it, Dolabella was out of danger, 
the rubicon was passed, and she was on the 
nght side of safety. 

“ She will pull through now, with God’s 
blessing,” said the doctor. “And her own 
sweet, patient temper will be a capital hand¬ 
maid to help her on.” 

That this was true, every one who knew 
Dolabella thought, and that it was true the 
sequel happily proved. There were no cross 
frets, or wilful wishes to overcome or indulge, 
and thereby retard her recovery. There were 
plenty of grateful, though still weak, smiles, 
and numbers of gentle “ thank-you’s ; ” but 
none of the frowns and “ don’t-want-it’s ” of 
fractious convalescents, which make attending 
them a task instead of the pleasure it might 
be. But, all unseen by anyone, there was a 
little secret wish in Dolabella’s heart. 

It was that she might leave her full name 
behind her, and emerge from her sickness 
either as Dolly or Bella, whichever her 
parents preferred. She dreaded returning to 
the teasing which 
-she knew would 
begin again as 
soon as the novelty 
of her lc-appear- 
.ance had worn off. 

Should she sum¬ 
mon courage and 
•ask her father’s 
permission ? 

“ No, certainly 
not! ” she men¬ 
tally replied. “ I 
know dear papa 
has good reasons 
.for what he wishes, 
and I will not be 
so mean as to take 
advantage of his 
-love at such a 
moment, to ask 
him to let me be 
•his Dolly instead 
-of his Dolabella. 

If I had got to 
leave out the 
“ his ” from the 
name I dislike it 
would be diflerent, 

— then I should 
just be obliged to 
ask ! ” 

At last, though 
it seemed on leaden 
wheels, the day of 
reunion with her 
brothers and sisters arrived. She was to join 
them at the tea-table, under papa’s special 
guardianship. At five o’clock she was to be 
ready to accompany him to the drawing¬ 
room. And ready she was, punctual to the 
moment. 

“ Oh, but is not my darling going to com¬ 
memorate this auspicious occasion with some- 
ihing better than this ? ” and her father 


touched a little piece of half worn ribbon that 
she had tied round her neck. 

“I have not anything better,” naively 
replied Dolabella. 

“ But 1 have ! What do you say to this ? 
And her father threw a short string of real 
gold beads over her head, and from it hung 
a beautiful locket. 

“ For me ? Oh papa! ” 

“ For you ! Open it, my child, and read.” 

Dolabella obeyed, but did not speak. 

“ Read it, my love ! Or, here, 1 will; I see 
you can’t.” “ To his darling ‘Dolly,’ from 
papa.” 

“Then I am Dolly at last! ” cried she. 

“ Yes, my Dolly I ” She was never Dola¬ 
bella after that. 


HOW TO PAINT CHRISTMAS 
AND BIRTHDAY CARDS. 

By the Baroness Helga von Cramm. 

I think this is a very difficult subject to 
explain; certainly these remarks only apply 
to those who have some knowledge (if ever so 
little) of drawing and painting. There are 
such numberless cards of all kinds published 
already, good and bad, expensive and cheap, 
that you can scarcely think of adding to the 
number. But I will try to tell you as clearly 
as I can how I paint my cards, and after that 
suggest some nice little work for you. First 
of all, I never paint flowers (and most of the 
cards consist of flowers) on white , but invari¬ 
ably on tinted paper, which is to be had at 
several houses. The coloured paper gives the 
advantage of having a background all ready, 


which on white paper you would have to paint 
in yourself, with a great deal of trouble and 
labour. Flowers painted on white paper with¬ 
out a background have no effect of light and 
shade, and upon them you can never repro- j 
duce sunshine ; and no flower, if ever so beau- . 
tifully painted on white paper, will have the I 
same charm as one painted a little coarser 


perhaps, but with a gleam of sunlight on it, 
on a brownish tinted paper. 

Do not arrange your flowers, they will 
always look more or less stiff, but gather a 
few loosely in your hand, and drop them into a 
glass or vase, and they will fall into the 
most natural position of themselves. 

Of course you can lend a helping touch 
here and there. 

Let me just describe a tiny card I have this 
moment finished and copied for you to see. 
I myself gathered in a park the most lovely 
moss, a profusion of wild flowers, and little 
odds and ends of broken pieces of bark and 
wood, coloured with the most delicious yellow 
and green lichen. 

I then took a plate, laid some moss down 
at first for a foundation, stuck in a whole 
plant of primroses with four or five flowers, 
just as it was growing, without moving a leaf, 
a tiny plant of violets then found its place 
on the right side of the primroses, one 01 two 
little ferns stuck in as a background, and 
loosely laid in front of the flowers, just as you 
find it in nature over and over again, a tiny 
branch of pine-wood, with beautiful lichen 
on it. 

Then the subject for the painting is all 
ready; you have your tinted paper fastened 
on a board firmly with drawing pins, and you 
can begin to pencil ycur outlines. 

I always used for years to do that, most 
carefully, but when you have worked as many 
years as I have you will no longer require to 
do so, for little pictures like these. 

Now comes a 
most important 
question — how 
about the light in 
the room ? 1 have 
seen girls paint 
flowers on a table 
far from the light, 
seated in the 
middle of a room, 
two windows 
straight before 
them and one on 
the right side, the 
light thus stream¬ 
ing in from every 
side, throwing 
lights and shades 
contrary to each 
other, and above 
all, the light from 
the window on the 
right side throw¬ 
ing the shadow of 
hand of pencil or 
brush full on the 
paper upon which 
they were work¬ 
ing. And with 
all this they 
wondered that they could not do a nice 
picture. I did not wonder at all; painting is 
quite difficult enough without all those in¬ 
conveniences. 

When I begin to paint my flowers I am 
most careful about the light. My table is 
placed close to the window, so that the light 
falls full on the flowers from my left side. I11 
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that way the light is also reflected upon the 
paper. 

If there are two or three windows, just 
select one which is convenient to you, and 
close the shutters or draw the blinds of the 
others. You then will have only one light 
shining upon one side only of your flowers, 
and your work is greatly simplified. 

Try to be as true to nature as possible, and 
to copy the colours correctly, and you will effect 
something really pretty. 

Now I would advise all who paint a little 
to do their own Christmas and birthday 
cards. 

Do not make them larger than will go into 
an envelope. Paint a spray of flowers, or a 
tiny wreath, or any arrangement which may 
suggest itself to you, and afterwards write a 


text,or an appropriate verse upon or under it, 
or at the side. Of course the writing has to 
be done very neatly and tidily, or it spoils the 
whole card. On the tinted paper you can 
first write faintly with pencil, and then go 
over it with a pen filled with colour, sepia, 
or burnt umber. Ink does not look nice. 
It is too hard with the soft colours of the 
flowers. 

A lovely work is in store for you, and one 
which will cheer many a sufferer or invalid, 
and bring them the Word of God’s love and 
peace. 

Of course all of you luiow the Flower 
Mission ? Not half enough flowers are sent 
to provide for all the hospitals and work- 
houses. If you (I mean all those girls who 
paint or are learning) would use a little spare 


time to paint cards and write texts on them, 
and then send them to the Flower Mission 
for distribution, would not that be a lovely 
use of your talent ? 

First, you have the pleasure of painting, be¬ 
cause that in itself is an intense pleasure. 

Secondly, in reading your Bibles, you would 
always hunt for some text that would be suit¬ 
able for cards; and the whole -would be 
summed up in giving great pleasure and 
spreading God’s Word, doing a little work 
for the Master. Once more I would add, do 
not make the cards larger than the usual 
Christmas cards ; write the texts ve?y clearly 
I and distinctly, and do not send any soiled or 
dirty ones, thinking that they are good enough 
for poor people. They must be as neat and. 
clean as those to be bought in shops. 



HOW TO RE-FOOT STOCKINGS. 

Bv MADAME IvARGER. 


Dear me ! whoever woidd have thought 
that stocking mending caused such perplexity 
to housewives! “ Do tell me how to re-foot 

my stockings; I have tried to do them by 
knitting and have not succeeded.” “ I have a 
large family of children, and they all rub their 
stockings out at the knees, and wear their 
toes and heels in a distressing manner, While 
the other part is almost new. ..*Pra>vadvise; 
me what I can do, for really; the money spent 


on socks and stockings is quite a 
ruinous item in my housekeeping.” 
“ I have several pairs of silk and 
Lisle thread hose with the feet 
very much worn. Is there any 
place where I can send them to be 
re-footed ?” 

Such are the queries frequently 
found among the correspondence 
of the Work Basket. I am sorry 
to notice that these queries all 
come from mothers, and I have 
not yet spied one sent by one 
of our girls, for whom the paper 
is published, as clearly specified 
by its title. 

It is indeed sad to see so many 
mothers thus puzzled with a want 
of almost daily occurrence; it 
shows how their practical educa¬ 
tion has been neglected, and 
therefore points out the gap to 
be filled in the new training of 
the young. One thing that par¬ 
ticularly strikes my attention is 
that no one asks the best way 
to mend—only to re-foot or to 
re-heel. Now, if the stockings 
were regularly and properly at¬ 
tended to, there would certainly 
not be so. much need of re¬ 
footing, for, as I have often re¬ 
peated, “preventionis better than 
cure.” If you follow my previous 
directions, given in an article on 
“Stocking Mending,” you will 
see how much longer your stock¬ 
ings will last. Of course, when 
the cobble style is adopted it 
soon renders the garment beyond 
repair. Many people never think 
of darning their stockings till 
there is a large hole; theq they 
take cotton ever, so much too 
coarse, either leave no loops at all, 
or leave them too long, and 
merely carry their stitches round 
the hole just to have a new break 
close by, and make darn upon 
dam anyhow. The result is that the poor 
wearer suffers dreadfully, and the stockings 
have soon to be left off. Even the most ex¬ 
pensive pairs are, in many cases, not better 
treated. I have seen some so shockingly 
mended that they were the laughing-stock of 
the people who had to renew them, and yet 
they canoe from titled ladies. This was no 
doubt the. fault .of maids who worked for 
mistresses as ignorant as themselves; every 


woman should understand such homely de¬ 
tails, whether she has to do them or merely 
see that they are done. 

After these preliminary remarks I will at 
once proceed to give a few hints on the subject 
to my young readers—hints that will be 
equally welcome to their mothers and 
teachers. 

There are four ways of re-footing, viz. :— 
weaving, grafting, and knitting by hand and 
machine. 

1. Weaving. —I do not recommend this- 
method except for very large quantities. 
Manufacturers seldom care to undertake the 
task, and moreover the expense is scarcely less 
than for new pairs. On the Continent "folks 
are more practical, and sell expressly woven 
fee; ready to be joined to old stockings by 
grafted seams. 

2. Grafting. —Tin's second process is quite- 
a home one, and before entering into par¬ 
ticulars I will advise you to read over my 
former explanations on grafting and web« 
stitch. Those instructions once understood, 
proceed as follows:—Cut the decayed foot 
away across the leg, and to do this neatly turn 
the stocking wrong side out, when you will be 
able to follow the circle of purls. Make a. 
fresh foot from the leg of another stocking, 
matching as nearly as possible in texture, and 
beforehand lipped open at the leg-seam.. 
Experienced menders cut the shape by their 
eye, but beginners must practise by taking 
patterns of the various parts. Separate the 
worn foot in two, and outline on a stiff piece 
of paper the sole, which reaches from toe to 
heel. Do the same with the upper part of 
the foot; this Is naturally much longer, ex¬ 
tending as it does from the toe as higlr 
in the leg as necessary to meet the severed 
part. 

Make the best of j r our pieces at disposal as 
you arrange on them the paper patterns, 
allowing merely side turnings. I need not 
remind you-to keep the webs the same way— 
that is, perpendicular. Now join the two 
halves by side seams (see fig. i). 

Taking each of them separately, hold the 
creased edge between the thumb and the fore¬ 
finger of the left hand, the thumb resting on the 
outside or web surface, the first finger keeping 
down the turning over the wrong or purl side. 
Define the edge all along with a stitch similar 
to the one worked on Witney blankets, but 
much closer. To execute this, work from left 
to right, and first bring the needle out in the 
centre of the crease, and, piercing it vertically 
towards you, take each time a whole web. 
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Be careful to keep the cotton in front, as for 
single buttonhole stitch, draw out the needle, 
and repeat to the end. When you have pre¬ 
pared the four edges—the two of each part— 



Side Seam. 


connect them as explained for the web-patch, 
i\e. f bring the two sides face to face, as for 
sewing, and unite them by passing the needle 
through each opposite loop, still keeping the 
thread in front, under the needle, not over , as 
wrongly shown in the diagram through a slip 
of the needle. Lastly, flatten the turnings 
by neat herring-bone. This is omitted for 
very fine silk hose, where the turnings are 
almost imperceptible, and stand smooth by 
themselves with, perhaps, a single stitch run 
through them. Now for the joining of the 
toes. Ravel out the loops of each narrow 
edge, and stitch them together outside to 
imitate the ridge that you see in every 
stocking. The process is fully illustrated in 
the cut, where the material has been spread 
flat to show better the top and under part of 
the seam. The white raised row marks the 
meeting of the two looped edges, and the 
enclosing dark lines, the stitching, which, of 
course, must appear on both sides. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the needle has been caught, but here 
any worker can see where the mistake lies. 

So far we have the foot ready up to the 
heel. For this two fresh pieces are now 
needed. Shape them both alike from the 
worn-out heel sufficiently long to meet the 



us® 


Fig. 2.—Toe Seam, Opened. 

cut leg. Do not forget the side turnings, nor 
the smaller ones for the under part. Com¬ 
mence by uniting the two halves, just as you 
have done for the foot; this seam will stand 
for the one in the centre of the leg. Two 
other ones, made on the sides, connect them 
with the front of the foot, of which they con¬ 
tinue the line up the leg. They thus simulate 



Fig. 3-—Seam for Ball of Heel. 


clocks, and, though scarcely seen outside, 
can be rendered still more invisible by 
embroidery. You have yet two other 
seams to make—1. The one to close the 
heel, worked exactly like that for the toe 
(see Fig. 2), and also on the right side; 
2. The one to unite the heel with the 
looped edge of the sole. 

For this stitch the loops against the 
heel join, turning. Do not be misled, 
however, by the rather indistinct position 
of the needle, but merely pass it in 
and out of single loops, securing at the 
same time the back piece, the folded 
edge of which is afterwards herring¬ 
boned over, and conceals the stitching. 
At last your foot and ankle are quite 
ready to be attached to the leg by the circu¬ 
lar seam called “ grafting,” and described 
in the chapter on “ Stocldng Mending,” 
already alluded to. It will, perhaps, be idle 
to add that the edges to be joined must 
both show an unbroken circle of open loops, 
and, if nicely done, there will not be the least 
trace of the grafting on either side. The stitch 
itself merely requires good sight and a little 
patience. 

I have done my best to be explicit, so I 
hope I have been well understood by every¬ 
body. Though hardly known in England, 
this method is neither new nor fanciful; it is 
extensively used abroad, and constitutes a 
real business. Decidedly it would not be 
worth while to follow this plan except for 
thoroughly good stockings, and then it is 
most satisfactory. “Ah, well! we need not 
trouble ourselves about it,” joyfully exclaim 
some indolent girls ; “ we only wear stockings 
at qd. or is. per pair, so the loss is not great 
when they are past mending.” “ Don’t be 
too sure, for I am going to surprise you by 
showing how the method can be turned to 

account by every class of society, the 

rich as well as the poor. Have we not all, 
besides stockings, hosier}’, such as drawers, 
vests, jerseys, etc., the web varying from the 
common unbleached cotton to the finest 
silk ? When these garments are discarded 
there will still yet be many sound parts fit 
to be cut up for smaller articles. Just 
guess what they will make—so many 
Listen, socks and 

little brothers and 

smallest and finest 
socks for baby and 
,-ances of this kind are 
not needed in your home circle, you must 
not, for that reason, neglect them, for you 
can teach the plan tjo those who arc in want 
of it, and utilise it*yourself for the poor, 
whom, I am sure, liny young readers never 
forget by working for bazaars or in attending 
Dorcas meetings and Working Bees. There 
are still many other trifles besides stockings 
to be concocted, for charity is inventive, 
and finds no end of uses for left-off cloth¬ 
ing. If ever you have the chance to visit some 
of the hospitals, you will be pleased with the 
delight of the old men when you bring them 
nice cosy nightcaps, and of the old women in re¬ 
ceiving their.share of mittens and cuffs. Re¬ 
member, too, that these gratifications can 
be enjoyed with no expense whatever, save 
a little time and trouble. And, by the way, 
let me also remind you not to scamp any¬ 
thing you make for the poor, but do it as 
carefully as for yourself. The “ young lady’s 
gift ” will be well scrutinised by all the. gos¬ 
sips of the neighbourhood, and perhaps will 
be taken as a pattern. Though these good 
dames cannot do beautiful work themselves, 
they know how to appreciate it. 

However, the art of home stocking making 
—a coarse one, no doubt—is not entirely 
ignored by the English labouring classes. 
Thus, in Nottingham and other towns 
hosiery web is bought by the yard on market 


days by the country people for the purpose of 
making cheap and strong stockings. 

3. Knitting by Hand. —To re-foot 
stockings by knitting is such an easy process 
that it seems impossible to fail in it, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that the worker has ex¬ 
perience in stocking knitting. The method 
can be applied to both knitted and woven 
hose. Having taken the faulty stocking, 
turn it on the wrong side, and proceed in this 
way:—Detach the worn-out foot from the 
leg by cutting all round the same line of purls. 
Ravel out the wool, silk, etc., on the right 
side, to obtain an edge of loops round the 
leg, and mount these loops on a special set 
of very fine needles, used merely for the first 
few rows, and then replaced by others corre¬ 
sponding with the size you require for your 
webs. This change of needles is indispen¬ 
sable to pick up the loops of the woven stuff, 
and, above all, of silk and Lisle thread fabrics, 
for which even No. 21 will not always be 
found small enough. 

When only one of a pair needs re-footing 
it must answer perfectly to its fellow ; for in¬ 
stance, the intakes are to be exactly alike, and 
a Dutch heel cannot be expected to match a 
manufacturer’s. The cotton and needle also 
must be of the exact quality to produce the 
same web. If both are worn out, the knitter 
can evidently follow 7 her favourite style. 

On enquiry I find that paid workers refuse 
to undertake re-footing stockings by knitting 
on the plea that the trouble of picking up the 
fine stitches is too great and too trying for the 
remuneration received. Therefore the only- 
resource is for ladies to do them themselves; 
but to avoid failure they must first thoroughly 
study the intakes, formation, and, in short, the 
whole management of a stocking. The pick¬ 
ing up stitches of knitted textures requires no 
alteration, whilst the stitches of woven ones, 
being much closer, have to be gradually 
lessened by now and then knitting two to¬ 
gether ; in this reduction personal judgment 
is the only guide. 

4. Knitting by Machine. — As to re¬ 
footing by machine, I am afraid this is only 
applicable to hand or machine knitted hosiery, 
not to woven articles, unless perhaps very- 
coarse ones, on account of the size of the 
needles. 

My explanations have carried me on farther 
than I expected, and I see I shall have to re¬ 
serve strengthening and re-heeling for a future 
number. 


GIVEN IN LOVE. 

A LITTLE girl, about seven years old, died in 
Philadelphia a year or two ago. When the 
doctor told her that she could not live, she 
bade her mother send for the pastor of the 
church, and gave him her little savings bank. 

“ Open it,” she said. 

There were four dollars and a few cents. 

“Take them,” said the child, “and build 
a church for poor people. Poor people, 
mind, who sit in back seats of our church. 
They must not pay anything. I want all the 
seats to be free.” 

The clergyman took the money. “ My 
child,” he said solemnly, “it shall be done, 
with God’s help.” 

When the child was dead he placed her 
little bank and the pittance it contained on 
the pulpit, and told her story. Tears were 
in every- eye. One wealthy man after 
another came forward with his offering. 
Children came, women also, and the poor 
with their mites. 

A week or two ago, the completed church, 
ready for its poor occupants, was dedicated 
to the service of that God who willed that 
the widow’s mite and the poor little .child’s 
offering should not fail of their errand. 
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MY WORK BASKET. 



A Portable Work Pocket. 

The outside covering of the pocket is made of coarse checked ecru 
canvas, worked with a fine blue silk cord and steel beads. A couple 
©f steel rings are fastened to the upper edge of the turned-over fold at 
the top, through which a blue ribbon is passed to form the handle. 
The pocket is kept closed by two large steel buttons and elastic loops. 

Fig. i shows the appearance of the pocket when closed. 

Fig. 2 indicates the manner in which the work is done. A wool 
needle, sufficiently large to thread the cord, which must be cut into 
lather long pieces, so as to have as few joins as possible, is passed 

through one of the squares, 
as shown in detail, making 
an insertion of Vandykes 
with a row of steel beads 
in each of the centre squares 
between the lines of cord. 
The beads are sewn on with 
silk the same colour as the 
canvas. Begin by working 
the middle row of Vandykes; 
then the outer ones, leaving 
sufficient margin for the 
edges at the sides. 

Fig. 3 shows the pocket 
when open. The length 
of the pocket is about 
eleven inches, the length from the edge of one flap across to the 
©thei is also eleven inches. The pockets for the needles are two inches, 



FIG. 2 . 



is six and a half inches. The lining is of blue flannel cut to fit the 
canvas. A second piece of flannel is divided into three parts. The 
strip for the needles is separated into six compartments. The open edge 
hemmed with a row of coral stitch in coarse white silk, and the divi¬ 
sions stitched and marked with the sizes of the needles; the letter D 
for darners. The four runners for the silks and threads are also 
stitched, and worked with coral stitch. The pocket has a firm piece of 
cardboard between two pieces of flannel, so as to keep it flat when 
closed; this is also worked to match, and a strap stitched on for the 
small pair of scissors. When the lining is made it should be 
firmly sewn round the edges of the canvas, and then bound with a 
strong blue ribbon, stitched with white silk on the canvas, and 
neatly felled on the inside with blue silk to match the colour of the 
flannel. 


Small Piece Basket of Braided Crash or Coarse Holland. 

Cut a band of holland twenty-four inches long and about eight 
inches deep, leaving sufficient for seams. Cover a cardboard of six 

inches square with 
the same material 
for the bottom. 
Divide the band 
into lour parts, 
and draw a pattern 
to be braided on 
each part, both 
bottom and top 
of the band, rever¬ 
sing the pattern 
according to de¬ 
sign, the small 
part of upper de¬ 
sign being placed 
just above the 
deepest part on 
the lower row. 

Braid these de¬ 
signs with narrow 
black or coloured 
braid (coloured is 
better for wash¬ 
ing). The scollops 
arc formed of a 
ruche of woollen 

braid to match that used for braiding, and tacked on the band, which 
should be lined with stiff foundation muslin ; this is then sewn on the 
bottom square, and a bag of holland, with a frill drawn with braid, 
attached to the top. The join is covered with a ruche, which forms 
the heading of the lambrequin . 



Night-dress Case of Coarse, Unbleached Holland, worked 
with Crewels. 


The case is made about fourteen inches long and twelve inches 



deep. Fold the holland so that the opening is in the middle. 
The four comers are embroidered in bouquets, and the edges of 
the case are worked round with silk arrasene, in “post and rail” 
stitches. 


the lower pocket and runnings for the skeins of silk and thread are 
each four and a half inches deep ; the width ol the pocket when closed 
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Fireplace Screen. 

A most effective and easily-adjusted screen and ornament for the 
fireplace (which has the advantage of allowing the free ventilation so 
necessary for health) may be made as follows: A narrow frame of. 
blackened wood is made to lit the stove, hiding all the setting and 
resting on the hearth. This frame is covered with a black muslin, 
lined with net, on which may be worked in crewels and floss silks to 
match, or contrast, with the mantelshelf hangings, and general tints 
<of the furniture. In place of the crewel embroidery, an applique of 



cretonne, nicely arranged and edged with a few long stitches in silks 
or fine crewels, will be more quickly done, and has a very good 
appearance. Firm loops of black binding should be attached to the 
bottom of the frame on each side, by which the screen may be easily 
drawn away when the room is being cleaned, and gently divested of 
miy dust that may arise by the register being kept open. 

A shallow box the length of the fireplace forms a good bank either 
to receive flower-pots or merely to be filled with mould or sand in 
which small growing plants, trailing ivy, or cut flowers may be kept, 
lhe box should be blackened, and a vallance made of black muslin, 
lined with net, gored so as to form a sloped bank covered with moss, 
knitted in wools of as many shades as possible. Any ends may be 
used up for this purpose, as the shorter the lengths of knitting the 
better for unravelling. A large quantity will be required, but as the 
work can be taken up at any time it will soon be accomplished. The 
needles should not be too fine. When the work is done it should 
be well wetted, and placed in paper bags in the oven to dry, or 
have a hot iron passed over it, care being taken not to discolour the 
wools. 


It should not be unravelled for a day or so after drying; it can then 
be gummed on the muslin, or sewn on with shades of green wools. 
Fern leaves, which are easily renewed, can be mixed in the moss, as 
well as bunches of flowers in hanging glasses such as are used in “button¬ 
holes.” Real moss can be used instead of the- knitting, but requires 
to be kept moistened, and in London is an expensive article. A roll 
of black wadding is placed on the floor round the box, over which the 
vallance is hung, and can be safely kept in its place by long and thick 
hair pins, sewn along the top and driven into the mould in the box; a 
better plan than nailing, as it will require to be removed and shaken 
when the carpet is swept. 


A Good Way of Using Up Ends of Wool. 

Join needlefuls of wool together, and knit them with Scotch finger¬ 
ing ; the Berlin wool will not be sufficiently strong to use alone. 
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Worked thus, it can be made in strips or squares of any size for 
half blankets for the poor. 


f Slip 1, knit 1, draw 


Baby’s Knitted Boot. 

Materials: Saxony or Andalusian wool and No. 17 needles. Begin 
by the lower part of the shoe. Cast 80 stitches on three needles—25 
on two of them and 30 on the centre one, as on this pin the decreasing:? 
will be made. Purl a foundation row. 1st Row.—2 plain, 2 purl. 
Repeat. 2nd and 3rd row like first. 4th Row.—Reverse the stitches 
—viz., 2 purl over 2 plain of preceding row, and vice versa. 5th and 
6th row same as 4th. 7th, 8th, and 9th row similar to 1st row. 
These rows form the three sets of checks, and can be increased by a 
fourth one if desired. 

i°th Row.—Purl, nth Row.—Here begin the intakes for the top of 
the shoe. Knit the first needle plain. Knit 12 stitches off the second 
needle, then slip 1. Knit 1, draw the slipped stitch over, knit 2, slip 
1, knit 1, draw the slipped stitch over. These two intakes must regu¬ 
larly follow each other for 16 rows— i e., to the 27th row. The two 
plain stitches between form a sort of band. Pinish the row plain 
12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th Rows.—Plain, like nth. 17th Row.— 
Purl. 18th Row.—Plain. 19th Row.—Purl. 20th Row.—Plain. 
2 ist Row.—Purl. Six plain rows. Now the intakes finish, and there 
should remain 46 stitches on the needles to be divided thus: 15 on both 
side needles and 16 on front one. 

Purl and plain alternately for six rows. 

34th Row.—Open work for the ribbon, 
slipped stitch over, twist the 
wool round the needle twice. 

Repeat from * 

35th Row.—Plain. Knit 
the first only of each double 
twist, dropping the second 
one to enlarge the hole. 

Leg.—F or 20 rounds knit 
and purl alternately; raise the 
plain by taking the stitch from 
the back of the needle instead 
of in front. 

Sole.—P ick up 8 of the 
edge stitches at the toe part, 
and using only two needles, 
knit backwards and forwards, 
till long enough 
to lit the foot. 

Then sew up the 
sides. 

Lace. —A cro¬ 
chet edging would 
make a nice finish, 
quickly done. The 
knitted one of the 
illustration is 
rather too deep. 

The following 
would be very 
similar, though rather narrower. Cast on 9, knit 1 plain row. 

ist Row.—Knit 3, over, knit 2 together, over twice, knit 2 together, 
knit 2, leave 10 on the needle. 

2nd Row. — Make 1, 
knit 3; knit 1 of the 2 
made stitches ; purl the 
other. This makes the hole. 
Knit 2, over, knit 2 to¬ 
gether, knit 1, leave 11. 

3rd Row.—Knit 3 over, 
knit 2 together, knit 6 
plain. 

4U1 Row.—Cast off 2 to 
make a Vandyke, knit 5, 
over, knit 2 together, 
knit 1. Commence again 
with 9. 

Child’s Bonnet. 

Our pattern bonnet is 
made in white silk, slightly 
gathered into a small 
front of full silk, covered 
outside with a double 
row of lace, separated 
by a fancy gimp. A 
twisted ribbon is fixed behind the lace, and bows of ribbon on the 
top. The back of the crown is folded horizontally. The bonnet 
is lined with stiff muslin or coarse net. 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
o’krian’s argument. 



bird of the air should carry the matter. 

O’Brian’s voice was as cautious as he 
replied— 

“ ’Deed, then, yes, Miss Karthlecn, 

I have found out all to the minute aff 
how and the whin the gintleman is to 
come the night. But ah ! it’s meself 
that’s wishin’ sorely that he were no 
friend aff yours.” 

“ Nay, then, Patrick,” said Kathleen, 
gently, “ you should rather be thankful , 
that it is so, that this reason may have 
given one fresh nerve; to do my best to 
save him from injury and others from 
sin. Oh, Pat! how is it that you cannot 
see ? Is there no way that I can teach 
you that our Heavenly Father’s arm is 
not so short that He requires our weak, 
wrong-doing hands to do wild justice 
for Him ? "For my sake you consent to 
forego your own wishes ; can I in no 
way reward you by teaching you to love 
God’s laws?” 

There were tears of earnestness in the 
girl’s eyes as she spoke, and the man 
was touched. “To plaze ye, Miss, I 
would thry to learn anything. But ye 
see, Miss Karthfeen, it’s not us only as 
don’t credit the Phowers aboov wi’ doin 
everything to set things straight here.” 

“What do you mean, Patrick? I 
don’t understand.” 

“ Why, ye see, Miss-,” hesitating, 

but with a glimmer of a shrewd smile, 
too. “Ye see, if the truhst was all so 
big, it’s yerself as might rest asy without 
throublin' yerself.” 

Kathleen smiled—she could not help 
it—at the man’s shrewdness, but her 
answer was none the less ready. 

“ Nay, Patrick, that sounds . very 
reasonable, but there is error in it all 
the same. God is all powerful, but He 
leaves us free to obey Him or His enemy, 
and leaves the earthly well-being of His 
creatures, to a certain extent, in their 
neighbours’ hands, as you see, but He 
guides that power, and very surely 
punishes its abuse. There are two 
spirits always whispering to us—a spirit 
of good and a spirit of evil. When the 
whispering one advises us to do evil 


things, however good the object may be, 
we must know it comes from the evil 
spirit. God is good : He cannot suggest 
evil. When it is whispered to us to make 
an effort to prevent evil deeds being 
done we know that it comes from the 
spirit of good, and we have hope in 
obeying it. You and I will obey the 
good whisper now, and trust to over¬ 
come the Wicked One. And now, what 
have you learnt ?” 

“That he wills to be at Chonniemorc 
Edge, Miss, at nine the night. Aff Jie 
gets there he’ll be safe enough, for the 
mhaster himself, I hear, Miss, has sent 
the constables to receive him, and to 
look to the paceableness o’ the Mac- 
Cormicks. But it’s in the twa miles 
this sihde o’ Chonniemore that his 
danger lies, and not up to the house 
at all, at all.” 

“Ah! at Bet Larry’s deserted home, 
I expect,” exclaimed Kathleen, with a 
look of terror for the first time shadowing 
her face. 

“ ’Sh, Missie, then,” muttered Pat, 
his face reflecting her terror as he cast 
a rapid glance all around, to discover if 
her words could have been heard. 

But there was no one in sight, and 
he turned towards his young lady again. 
“ It’s just the truth ye’ve spoken, Miss, 
and it’s well only my two ears heard it. 
But now ye know where it is, Miss 
Karthleen dear, so far away from your 
home, an’ so drearsome, ye’ll bide 
quiet, will ye no’ ? And I’ll try, ’deed 
then will I, to do your will my lane. Do 
truhst me.” 

“I do trust your faithful goodwill, 
Pat, indeed. But you must not be 
grieved that I will do my part also. My 
father does not return till ten o’clock 
to-night, and we shall be back before 
then, so he will have no thought of fear 
for me, and I have none for myself. He 
will not blame my attempt to save a 
life.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

AN IRISH CABIN. 

A MOONLESS night, with a still, dark 
air. The slow wind came with a long, 
low-sighing ever on and on over the 
solemn wilderness of grey peat. In the 
darkness the pedestrian could just see 
to keep his way along the gloomy, 
desolate highroad between the bogs. 
But he must walk slowly and warily, and 
thus noiselessly; 

Hark! a strange, unearthly sound 
coming through the darkness. Such a 
sound as the English stranger has heard 
but once in his life before—when a girl, 
with a glory crown of red-gold hair, sat 
on a grey-green rock amidst the waves 
on the Welsh coast. Now for the second 
time in his life he heard that weird, 
beautiful music. Pie hastened on towards 
it. 

A sight met his view as strange as the 
sounds. A veritable Irish cabin, a com¬ 
pound of mud and peat, windowless 
and doorless, set beside the road with 
no neighbour within two miles. The 
wretched little habitation would have 
been quite overlooked, but for the light 
of a number of rough torches stuck into 
the'walls, by whose glare not only the 


hut but its inmates were now visible. A. 
rough set of ten or twelve youths from 
seventeen years of age to twenty-two or 
so. 

In the entrance of the cabin a girl 
with an old red and black shawl, almost 
covering shining bright hair, sat on the 
ground, her knees drawn up, and rocking 
slowly back and forth as she crooned 
forth her wordless song. 

The stranger paused in his tramp 
along that dim, dreary high-road, and 
looked, and listened, spell-bound. It 
was a well-known favourite habit of his 
to walk rather than drive when he was 
amidst new scenes, and the one that 
now greeted him was full reward for 
patient plodding along a route whose 
dreary monotony had begun to prove- 
very wearisome. 

All those strongly - marked, rough,, 
peasant faces were turned with rapt 
attention upon the girl in the doorway. 
Even in her present attitude there was- 
a strange, nameless grace and self- 
contained dignity that evidently had an, 
effect upon her companions only sur¬ 
passed by her melodious, unspoken 
poem. 

“Have all Irish girls of every class^ 
this glorious gift of song ?” murmured 
the solitary stranger, as he stood pene¬ 
trated with the sweet sounds and the 
picturesque sight, and thought of that 
other time when he had heard an Irish 
maiden joining her voice to the ripple of 
the waves. 

As his thoughts thus wandered back¬ 
wards he remembered also the angr) 
impatience he had experienced when 
melody had suddenly given place to 
mimicry, and he inwardly shrank with 
a half-dread lest his feelings should be 
called upon now to suffer a similar jar. 
But the first break was the faintly-heard 
striking of a distant clock. At the 
second stroke the girl hushed her me¬ 
lodious moaning almost to a whisper, as 
though listening. Three—four—five— 
struck, and then, without waiting to hear 
more, she raised her voice again, higher, 
higher, higher, with a rapid succession 
of wild notes, until she stopped abruptly 
with a piercing cry, so instinct with 
supplication that as she sprang to her 
feet one of the men bent forward, eagerly 
asking— 

“ What is’t, thin ? What is’t, thin, 
that ye’d be afther wantin’, lassie ?” 

“That ye’d be afther lavin’ me be 
quiet a while,” answered a clear, rich 
voice, that made the Englishman start, 
and make two or three steps nearer to 
the cabin. The girl was standing up 
now—tall, and slight, and graceful in 
her rough, coarse garments, and an in¬ 
dignant light came into the stranger’s 
eyes as he looked at her, caught a 
fuller glimpse of bright shining hair 
at the edge of the closely-drawn shawl, 
and heard her speak again. 

“ Lave bhotherin’ me, bho} r s, for more, 
for a bit while,.an’ thin’, ’deed, but ye 
shall have yer fill o’ th’ croonin’. See, 
I’ll go out beyont, an’ it will soond 
bhetter to* ye through the darkness. 
Give me ten mihnits to git me breath 
first, though, an’ promise me ye'll bide- 
here till ye hear me.!*' 























The riders pass, with a well-slacked rein, 

While whispering trees sing their soft refrain .”—A Summer Ride. 
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“Aye, aye, we promise, we promise 
ye,” cried several voices. 

“ Nay, thin, I dnnno,” growled one of 
the men, with a scowl. “While we’ll 
be sittin’ here th* adhomadhawn aif a 
thaving Englishman will be shirking by 
-the fox !—I’m belavin’.” 

The girl shivered, and glanced out 
furtively into the outer dimness, but 
another of her rough listeners answered 
his companion — 

“ Arra.li, thin, an’ is it yersilf, Girald, 
lias forgotten that O’Brian is on the 
watch, an won’t the lassie gie us a 
screech aff she sees the sthranger ?” 

“Och thin, hould yer noise,” was the 
ungracious reply, as the first speaker 
tumbled back again into his former 
lazy attitude, and, with half-closed eyes, 
puffed away at his short dingy pipe. 

Without waiting to hear anything more 
of possible doubts and arguments, the 
girl ran swiftly along the dark road, 
with great eyes straining all their power 
to become accustomed to the change 
from light to darkness, and to pierce 
the obscurity around her. 

Suddenly she gave a low cry, and came 
to a stand still She covered her eyes for a 
moment with her hands. She had found 
him of whom she had come in search, 
but for an instant her heart failed her— 
foiled her for him, and failed her for her¬ 
self. 

The pedestrian came on, nearer to 
the hut and its lights and its waiting 
inmates, and he was much too near 
already. Flinging her arms forward, 
she muttered in a whisper, hoarse with 
agitation, “ Keep back, keep back.” 

The stranger made another stop 
nearer, and she spread her arms out as 
though to form a barrier in his path, and 
repeated passionately, “ Keep back, I 
say, keep back.” 


“ And I say, 1 mean to advance,” was 
the firm, scornful, answer. 

But Kathleen breathed in the lowest, 
most earnest whisper— 

“If you love Dolly, if you value her 
life or happiness, be merciful to her, if 
you will not be so to yourself. For her 
sake, save ) r our life. Any one of those 
men in yonder hut will shoot you if they 
learn from yourself, now, who you are. 
They are banded together for the pur¬ 
pose, and there are others at hand to 
| help them if they fail.” 

“ Villains ! ” answered Cyril Wynch, 
j fiercely. “I am glad you have told 
me where to find them. I will hav® it 
out with them at once, the cowardly 
rascals ! I, too, am armed.” 

He dropped his prisoner’s wrists, and 
prepared to rise to execute his foolhardy 
purpose. The girl’s eyes seemed start¬ 
ing from her head as she gazed at him 
through the darkness. Hope seemed to 
fail her for the moment. She had done 
all she could, and all seemed vain. By 
her songs and crooning she had gathered 
close in and around the hut all the 
artist’s unknown enemies, with the single 
exception of Pat O’Brian, whose unsus¬ 
pected offer to act as scout for the whole 
party had been readily accepted by his 
i companions. 

Thus far she had cleared the English¬ 
man’s road of all danger until he should 
be in a position to see for himself its 
imminence and its irresistible nature. 
Everything had happened according to 
her hopes. The spell of her beautiful 
voice had made the susceptible Irish 
peasants obedient to her behests, and 
she had met and checked the progress 
of the artist at the most favourable spot 
possible for him to see his purposed 
antagonists, and judge of the absurdity 
of attempting to encounter them, and 


oppose himself single-handed to their 
numbers. 

Her plans had succeeded perfectly— 
only to fail ! 

It may be that, if the plans had origi¬ 
nated in a man’s brain and been carried 
out by a man’s cool daring, Mr. Wynch 
might have been influenced by them, 
and yielded to his fellow man’s repre¬ 
sentations ; but to be watched and 
guarded and taken care of by a girl was 
intensely repugnant to his feelings, and 
insensibly gave him a contemptuous 
scorn for the danger from which he had 
to be so shielded. 

His companion moaned in her bitter 
terror for him as he uttered his rash 
resolve, and when he turned to fulfil it, 
in her helpless agony she forgot her 
previous caution, and almost shrieked— 

“ Stay—stay! you are mad!—O’Brian, 
where are you ? Oh, why are you so far 
away ? ’ ’ 

“Whist! whist! missie, I’m here!” 
muttered avoiceatthatinstant beside her. 

“ Hush, O’Brian ! ” suddenly ex¬ 
claimed Kathleen Crofton, in accents 
of fresh terror. 

But her cry had been heard, and 
although she had not seen the effect 
that it and her utterance of O’Brian’s 
name had upon the band at the first in¬ 
stant, the moment her eyes again rested 
on them she easily discovered that they 
had been greatly disturbed. All had 
risen, and were gathered together in a 
close knot in the doorway. Kathleen 
watched them, and scarcely breathed. 

And then the worst she feared came 
to pass. The hurried deliberations 
resulted in a tumultuous seizing of 
torches, and a general rush from the 
hut. 

(To be continued.) 



A SUMMER RIDE. 


There is music sweet in the whisp’ring trees, 

As they bend their boughs to tlie wand’ring breeze ; 
And the leaves appear, as their lutes they play, 

To sing “ O, how fair is a summer day ! ” 

The scented flow’rs of the blossoming lime 
Recall the soft scents of a southern clime, 

For their rich perfume on the air is shed. 

As they swing m the sunshine overhead. 

There is converse gay ’mid the chattering throng 
As the)' urge their thoroughbred steeds along, 

And a laugh, that speaks of the lack of care, 

• Uprises and floats on the summer air. 


V 


No pang of grief, or sensation of pain, 

Within those blithe hearts can for long remain ; 

For their ev’ry thought to the hour is wed, 

And is bright as the sunshine overhead. 

It is “ seize the hour,” with one and all, 

And they pluck the flow’rs of life ere they fall; 

It is well they should, for they swiftly fade, 

And winter will wither the sweetest made ! 

The riders pass with a well-slacken’d rein, 

While whispering trees sing their soft refrain ; 

In the hearts of all weary care is dead,— 

They are gay as the sunshine overhead. 

Edward Qxenford.. 
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GIRTON COLLEGE. 

HE higher education 
of women ” is a 
hackneyed phrase, 
which has served as 
a peg to many—who 
do not stop to con¬ 
sider what the words 
may mean—whereon 
to hang anything 
they may wish to 
say in ridicule of 
the general desire 
of women in the 
present day to pos¬ 
sess for themselves, 
and to give to others, 
those educational 
and intellectual ad¬ 
vantages which have 
so long been denied them. 

A little definite informa¬ 
tion as to how the move¬ 
ment arose, out of which 
the foundation of Girton 
College sprang, may be 
acceptable to some of our 
readers. 

In 1871 Mrs. William Grey, who had long 
lhad the more systematic and thorough educa¬ 
tion of girls at heart, and liad endeavoured to 
promote it in every way, initiated at the 
meeting of the Social Science Association 
held at 5 Leeds that year, the union for pro¬ 
moting this “ higher education.” 

The name by which the movement is offi¬ 
cially known is “National Union for Im¬ 
proving the Education of Women of all 
Classes,” and its office is at 1, Queen-street, 
Biompton; the secretary, Miss Louisa Brough. 
The president is the Princess Louise ; and 
amongst its vice-presidents are Archbishop 
Trench, the Bishops of London, Exeter, and 
Manchester, Dowager Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, Dean Stanley, and other distin¬ 
guished names. The central committee has 
as its chairman Captain Douglas Gallon. 

Out of this union came the girls’ public day 
schools, usually called “ High Schools, in 
which so many of you are being educated. 
Owing to its efforts, also, the authorities of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
consented to allow girls to be candidates for 
the examinations established at different local 
centres. None over the age of eighteen were 
to be eligible for these. This was a restriction 
which was thought by some to be both arbi¬ 
trary' and ungenerous. Wby, they said, 
should women who had the desire and the 
means for study be limited in this way ? In 
order to meet their needs and wishes an asso¬ 
ciation was formed, having for its objest the 
founding of a college which should stand. 111 
relation to girls’ schools and home teaching 
as the Universities do towards the public 
schools for boys. # . . 

According to the report, this^ association 
aimed at erecting, maintaining, and conducting 
a college for the higher education of women 
(hence the phrase now so common); to take 
such steps as from time to time may be 
thought most expedient and effectual to 
obtain for the students admission to the ex¬ 
aminations for degrees of the University of 
Cambridge, and to place the college m con¬ 
nection with that University. 

Religious instruction and services according 
to the principles of the Church of England 
aie given in the said college, but attendance 
on these is not required from any student of 
fuff age, or whose parents or guardians may 
object thereto in writing. No person is ad¬ 
mitted who has not passed the entrance 
examination, unless they have passed ODe ot 
the senior local university examinations. 


These examinations are held in London in 
March and June, the fee being £1 ; and 
every candidate must pass the preliminary— 
arithmetic, English grammar and composi¬ 
tion, physical and political geography, 
English and Scripture (New Testament) 
history ; and, besides these, in any two of the 
following subjects : Latin—translation of easy 
passages from Latin into English, and the 
reverse; Greek, French, German, Algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry (up to and including 
the solution of triangles), and conic sections. 
Not all these, remember, but a choice of any 
two. 

Some people imagine that all who enter 
Girton must try for a University degree. In 
reference to this, Miss E. Davies, the trea¬ 
surer of the college, writes : “ This impres¬ 
sion is entirely contrary to fact, and, as it is 
calculated to frighten away those who might 
be glad to become students and also to dis¬ 
courage support on the ground of its being an 
unreasonable requirement, it is important in 
the interests of the college that it should be 
dispelled. No student, as such, apart from 
special conditions attached to certain scholar¬ 
ships, is, or ever has been, required to take 
any University examination, or to try for any 
kind of certificate. They choose their own 
course. If they choose to try for ‘ degree 
examinations ’ we do our best to obtain the 
opportunity for them on the same conditions 
at those which the University imposes on 
undergraduates.” 

About half of the students look forward to 
being teachers; not governesses in private 
families, but teachers and head mistresses in 
schools. The rest work without any special 
career in view, chiefly from the love of study. 

The college was opened on October 16, 1869, 
and a house hired at Hitchin for the tem¬ 
porary reception of students. In October, 
1873, the present building at Girton was 
ready for occupation, with accommodation for 
twenty-one students and the necessary class¬ 
rooms. Since that time considerable enlarge¬ 
ments and additions have been made. During 
last term over forty-two were residing in the 
college. The Michaelmas term begins about 
the middle of October, and lasts eight weeks ; 
the Lent term, beginning about the end of 
January, lasts eight weeks; and the Easter 
term, beginning in April, lasts eight weeks. 
The charge for board, lodging, and instruction 
is ^35 per term, to be paid in advance. This 
sum covers all charges. 

For the encouragement of would-be students 
of limited means several scholarships are at¬ 
tached to the college. Last year Mrs. Russell 
Gurney presented the sum of ^1,000 as the 
endowment fund of an entrance scholarship, 10 
be called the “ Russell Gurney Scholarship ” 
in memory of her husband, and to be awarded 
upon the results of an examination in history. 
The Right Hon. Russell Gurney, late 
Recorder of London, was one of Girton’s 
first and best friends. Lady Goldsmid also 
presented ^1,200, in memory of her husband, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid, to found the “ Sir 
Francis Goldsmid scholarship.” This was 
awarded for the first time last March. Then 
there are two scholarships of £60 and £<\o 
each, for three years, given by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company; a scholarship of ^35 a year, founded 
by Mr. F. D. Mocatta : the “ Gilchrist 
scholarship ” of ^50 a year, for three years ; a 
foundation scholarship of ^90 a year, for four 
years ; one formerly of ^50, now increased to 
the value of 80 guineas a year, for three years, 
founded by the Clothworkers’ Company for 
the benefit of a lady of limited means ; Mr. 
R. S. Wright gave a scholarship of ^100 a 
year, for three years; an entrance exhibition of 
50 guineas a year, lor three years, to a lady of 
limited means, who is engaged in or preparing 
for teaching, is also given by Lady Stanley of 
I Alderley. 


The course of study comprises divinity, 
modem languages, English, French, and 
German classics, mathematics, moral science, 
natural science, history, and vocal music. 

I his course is, in a measure, optional. To 
quote again from Miss Davies: “Theentrance 
examination puts a hindrance in the way of 
those whose early education has been so 
defective as to leave them unprepared for 
advanced studies. The examination is by no 
means severe, and the candidates who have 
failed to pass it were certainly not fit to enter 
upon a course of higher education. 

“ Then as to the nature of the teaching 
given at the college, which is, perhaps, its 
most important distinction. This, though it 
goes by the name of lectures, is very different 
from the sort of teaching usually understood 
by that term. It is given to veiy small classes, 
in which the students ask as well as answer 
questions. We consult the lecturers as to 
whether the instruction can be best given to 
a class or individually, and in some subjects, 
especially in mathematics, the differences in 
the stage of progress and the manner of work¬ 
ing are such as to make it desirable that it 
should be to a great extent individually.” 

An old Girton student, an American lady, 
the founder of a scholarship mentioned above, 
has given in an American paper an account of 
student life at Girton, which presents an attrac¬ 
tive and pleasant picture. From it we shall draw 
a little of our description. But first as to the 
daily routine, which is as follows : 7 a.m., 
prayers; 8.15 to 9 a.m., breakfast; 12 to 3 
p.m., luncheon—which means that these two 
meals are allowed to remain so long on the 
tables, and the students come in as con¬ 
venience serves and kelp themselves; 6 p.m., 
dinner. Students must enter their names on the 
marking roll at some time between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 9 a.m., 12 and 3 p.m., and 6 
and 7 p.m. Every student must be present 
at all the lectures belonging to her course, 
except when leave of absence has been granted 
by the mistress. 

Students can have tea in their rooms at 
four o’clock, and after dinner up to nine 
o’clock. 

The college gates are closed in winter at 
6 p.m. ; in summer at dusk; after which 
students may not be out beyond the grounds. 
They may accept invitations from families, 
but not pay visits of any sort to college rooms 
without permission. They must not be later 
than 11 p.m., and must not accept evening 
invitations for more than once a week in any 
one term. In asking leave of absence the 
student must say where she is going. The 
house is closed at 10 p.m. Subject to such 
regulations as the mistress sees fit to prescribe, 
visitors may be invited to join in games in the 
college grounds and in the gymnasium, and 
may be entertained at luncheon or dinner in 
hall, or at tea in the private rooms at a fixed 
charge. The term friend or guest only applies 
to ladies, except in the case of parent or 
guardian. There is a public room in which 
general visitors, subject to the approval of 
the mistress, may be seen. 

A bedroom and a study, or one large room 
serving as both, is set apart for each student, 
fitted with every necessary convenience : these 
are cheerful, airy rooms. In each is a large table, 
on which the occupant can place her papers, 
text books, See. These rooms are made bright- 
looking, according to the individual character 
of the student, with photographs, flowering 
plants, art needlework, Sec. 

After luncheon, where plenty of good milk 
is supplied, they go off' in pairs for an hour’s 
walk over the fields, through hedge and ditch, 
rambling at “ their own sweet will.” If the 
weather is bad they turn into the gymnasium, 
which is a covered court separate from the 
college building. It is used much for “lives.” 
In spring and autumn cricket and lawn tennis 
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are played on the lawns near the building. 
After lecture many of the students take exer¬ 
cise before dinner. Some of them make riding 
parties ; those who can afford to hire. Most 
of the lectures take place in the afternoon, 
and, on an average, a student has only one 
lecture a day. The variety of subjects causes 
the attendance on each course to be rather . 
small as yet. The lecturer reviews the work ! 
done by each student since the last lecture; I 
any questions are answered, and special help j 
needed is given. Then the lecturer gives his 
lecture proper, without the limitations of class 
book. 

After dinner there is often choral music. 
After that, the students usually give them¬ 
selves for a time to their labours, which are 
only broken by the advent of tea, coffee, or 
cocoa, in many cases. Others who are sociably 
inclined receive their friends in their own 
rooms. 

The descriptions one hears from Girton 
students sound very pleasant, and make some 
of us older women wish such advantages had 
been open to us fifteen or twenty years ago. 

It is amusing in these days to read over again 


the description of college life, given in 
Tennyson’s “ Princess,” and pleasant to 
women to realise what progress in almost 
everything relating to woman’s place in the 
world has been made since the time when 
that charming poem was written. 

J. A. Owen. 


ON WATERING FLOWERS. 

Watering in gardens requires different rules 
from watering pot-plants, though both need 
thought, and must vary with the time of year 
and weather. In London, or any very smoky 
town, I should recommend more frequent 
watering than in the country in dry weather. 
In the countiy the water is only wanted for 
the roots of the plants, but in London it is 
wanted by the leaves too, or the foliage gets 
choked and poisoned by the smoke. 

Plants breathe through their leaves, as we 


do through our mouths, so it is necessary to 
the lives of some, and to the health of all, 
that their leaves should be kept clean. Other¬ 
wise, in watering your garden, you should try 
to imitate nature. Do not water your garden 
in a hot sun ; it makes the foliage shrivel and 
turn colour. Nature takes care about this, for 
when rain falls the sun is hidden by clouds. 
So in hot weather do your watering very early, 
or else in the evening, unless your garden is- 
shady, and then any time will do. You should 
water as seldom as possible, except when the 
foliage needs washing, and then you should be 
very careful to soak the roots thoroughly 
before any water touches the leaves. A. 
sprinkling of water on the surface of the 
ground does much more harm than good, as it 
makes the ground cake, and then the earth 
below gets both hotter and drier than if the 
surface were loose, and not a single drop of 
water will have reached the roots of the: 
plants.— L. M. Forster . 



From the Painting of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Gaze on—’tis lovely ! Childhood’s lip and oheek, 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought! 
Gaze—yet what seest thou in those fair and meek 
And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought ? 
Ihou seest what grace must nurture for the sky, 
What life must fashion for eternity! 
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VARIETIES. 

This Queen of All. —Honour the clear 
old mother. Time has scattered the snowy 
llakes on her brow, ploughed deep furrows 
on her cheeks, but is she not sweet and 
beautiful now ? The lips are thin and 
shrunken, but those are the lips which have 
kissed many a hot tear from the childish 
cheeks, and they are the sweetest lips in 
all the world. The eye is dim, yet it glows 
with the soft radiance of holy love which can 
never fade. Ah, yes, she is a dear old 
mother. The sands of life are nearly run out, 
but feeble as she is, she will go further and 
reach down lower for you than any other upon 
earth. Love her tenderly, and cheer her de¬ 
clining years with holy devotion. 

Riddle. 

I glisten in ice, and I sparkle in fire ; 

1 rave in the tempest, and sob with the lyre. 
Earth holds me, yet so do the caves of the sea ; 

I float on the zephyr and swing with the tree. 
But not in the elements only I’m found : 

For in hearts and in homes I am sure ol my 
ground. 

I fill out youth’s cheek, and I strengthen old 
feet, 

Though my nature as often is bitter as sweet. 
If wedded to virtue, vice claims me his own; 
And men court me so much that I sit on each 
throne. 

I am first in your eyes, and, pray don’t look 
aghast, 

For the eve ol all fights sees me both first and 
last. 

Englishwomen as Doctors in China 
—A letter from China in the Temps mentions 
that Miss Howard, an English lady, has been 
appointed doctor to the Countess Li, as also 
to the management of a hospital established 
at Pekin by the foreign residents. The 
Countess Li supplies all the medicine for the 
patients, is a great friend to animals, and on 
being lately asked by Miss Howard whether it 
was true she supported a hundred cats, replied, 
“ Alas ! no; I have now only seventy ! ” 

A Puzzle. 

An English word there is known to be 
Composed of syllables one, two, three, 

And, as a whole, is supposed to say, 

“ I cannot improve in any way.” 

Cut off the tale with a sharp incision, 

It seems to reverse this sad decision. 

So talkative is this threefold word, 

That head and tail both off, ’tis averred, 

It still contrives to chatter away, 

And now “ I can end ” it seems to say 
You re-tail this, and are sure to find 
That the word has suddenly changed its mind. 

Nov/ put the head in its place again, 

And see if you can the whole explain. 

’Tis a term which we alike employ 
For man or for woman, girl or boy ; 

And all the four we may often meet 
In a country lane or a London street. 

K. F. W. 

Indolence to be Avoided. —If industry 
is no more than habit, it is, at least, an 
excellent one. If you ask me which is the 
real hereditary’ sin of human nature, do you 
imagine I shall answer, pride, or luxury, or 
ambition, or egotism ? No, I shall answer 
indolence. Who conquers indolence, will 
conquer all the rest. Indeed, all good prin¬ 
ciples must stagnate without mental activity. 
— Zimmerman. 

A Warning. —A young English lady at 
Dinan, who had been cleaning her gloves with 
petroleum, held her gloved hand near a candle 
10 burn an end of cotton, when the glove 
caught fire, and on her instinctively trying 
to extinguish the flame with the other, that 


also took lire. Both hands were so frightfully 
burnt that amputation would have been neces¬ 
sary, but the unfortunate victim expired prior 
to the operation. 

A Father’s Last Letter to i-iis Daugh¬ 
ter. —The Prince Consort, on the 21st of 
November, a few days before his last illness, 
wrote to liis beloved daughter at Berlin a 
letter which seems to be inspired by the pre¬ 
sentiment of his approaching end :—“ May 
your life, which lias begun beautifully, expand 
still further to the good of others and the con¬ 
tentment of your own mind. True inward 
happiness is to be sought only in the internal 
consciousness of effort systematically directed 
to good and useful ends. Success, indeed, 
depends upon the blessing which the Most 
High sees meet to vouchsafe to our endea¬ 
vours. May this success not fail you, and 
may your outward life leave you unhurt by 
the storms to which the sad heart so often 
looks forward with a shrinking dread.” 

Answer to Double Acrostic (p. 479). 

RavenglasS 
I ngolst adT 
Carlisle 
H o P 
Agri-dag PI 
RougE 
Dagh estaN 

Answers to Buried English Rivers 
(p. 479).—1. Ouse. 2. Trent. 3. Wye. 4. 
Tyne. 5. Wear. 6. Nen. 


U S E F U L HINTS. 

Fig Pudding. —One half-pound of figs, 
one half-pound of bread-crumbs, one half- 
pound of sugar, one half-pound of beef suet, 
three eggs. Remove the skin from the suet, 
chop it very finely, put it into a bowl, and, 
chopping the figs very finely, mix both 
| together. Stir into this the bread-crumbs, 
beat in a separate bowl the eggs and sugar, 
mix this with the figs, suet, and bread-crumbs, 
and, greasing the interior of the mould, pour 
this into it, put on the cover, and plunging it 
into a large saucepan of boiling water, let it, 
with its contents, boil for two hours. 

Lemon Sauce. —One lemon, six pieces of 
cut loaf sugar, one teacupful of cold water. 
Pare the rind from the lemon, and cut this 
into strips the size of a straw. Put these 
strips of lemon-rind into a small saucepan, 
together with the lumps of sugar, and, 
covering these with the cold water, squeeze 
into the mixture the juice of the lemon. Put 
the saucepan over the fire, and stir the con¬ 
tents until boiling. When this takes place, 

1 cover the saucepan, and drawing it to one side 
of the fire, let all simmer slowly for twenty 
minutes. This sauce should be poured over 
the pudding with which it is served, in order 
that the straws of lemon-rind may garnish the 
top of the pudding. 

Lemon Cheese Cakes. —Take 3 lemons, 
—grating the rind and squeezing out the 
juice—6 eggs, well whisked, and 1 pound of 
sifted or lump sugar. Put all into a jar, stand 
and boil in a pan of water till thick, stirring 
occasionally, for about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then cover and keep in a cool place. 

Lemon Sponge. —One ounce of gelatine, 
one pint of water, two lemdns, one half-pound 
of cut loaf sugar, whites of three eggs. Put 
the gelatine into a bowl, cover it with cold 
water, and let it soak for twenty minutes. At 
the end of this time add to it the rind of the 
lemons, squeeze over the lemon-juice, throw 
in the sugar, and pour all into a copper or 
porcelain-lined saucepan, place the saucepan 
over the fire, and stir its contents until boiling, 
after which it must be allowed to boil for two 


minutes. At the end of this time pour the 
mixture through a sieve into a bowl, and let 
it remain therein until cold, but not long 
enough to set. Beat the whites of eggs 
slightly, pour them into the mixture in the 
bowl, and stir all together, when all must be 
whisked until thick and white. Pour the 
sponge into a mould, stand it in a cool, dry 
place, and when “set,” turn it out upon, and 
serve in, a crystal dessert dish. 

Welcome Guest Pudding. —Eight ounces 
of bread-crumbs, one half-pint of milk, four 
ounces of beef suet, three ounces of citron, 
four ounces of sugar, rind of one lemon, three 
ounces of almonds, four eggs, one grain of 
salt. Place four ounces of the bread-crumbs 
in a bowl, and, bringing the milk to a boil, 
pour it over them. Cover the bowl with a 
plate, and allow the bread-crumbs to soak in 
the milk for ten minutes. While the bread¬ 
crumbs are soaking, pour over the almonds 
some boiling water to blanch them, and re¬ 
move their skins. Remove the skin from the 
suet and chop it yery finely, and chop the 
almonds. Stir into the bowl with the soaked 
bread-crumbs the four remaining ounces of 
crumbs, add to this the chopped suet and 
almonds, also the grated rind of lemon, toge¬ 
ther with the sugar and citron, cut into very 
small pieces. Separate the yolks from the 
whites of the eggs very carefully, drop the 
yolks one by one into the bowl, and stir all 
well together. Whip the whites of the eggs 
to a stiff froth, adding the grain of salt. Mix 
this lightly with the other ingredients in the 
howl, and, taking a quart mould, dry it tho¬ 
roughly, greasing the interior with butter, 
pouring into it the mixture, and place securely 
over the top a greased sheet of kitchen paper. 
Place the mould, when filled, in a deep sauce¬ 
pan, containing enough water to reach half¬ 
way up the side, and let the pudding boil 
therein two hours. When done, the mould 
should be removed from the boiling water, 
allow two minutes for it to cool, and then turn 
the pudding out on the hot platter. This 
■ should be served with jam, or lemon sauce. 

Chutney. —English chutney may be made 
thus:—Take half-pound of mustard seed, half- 
pound of salt, half-pound of raisins (stoned), 
half-pound of brown sugar; six ounces of 
garlic, six ounces of cayenne pepper, one 
quart of gooseberries, one quart of the best 
vinegar. Dry and bruise the mustard, make 
a syrup of the sugar with half a pint of the 
vinegar, dry the gooseberries and boil in half 
a quart of the vinegar, and well bruise the 
garlic in a mortar. When cold, gradually 
mix and thoroughly amalgamate the whole in 
a mortar, and then tie down well. The longer 
preserved the better. 

Rice Cake. —Four eggs, -Ub. white sugar 
pounded and sifted—(this can be bought ready 
and is called castor sugar), Jib. rice flour, a 
teaspoonful of baking powder, and a few drops 
of essence of lemon or almond. Beat the eggs 
ten minutes, add the sugar and beat ten 
minutes more, then the flavouring and rice flour, 
first mixing the halving powder with the latter, 
and beat five minutes more. Bake in a well- 
buttered mould in a moderate heated oven. 
N.B. always break each egg into a cup 
separately, and be sure it is perfectly sweet 
before mixing it with others. The smallest 
trace of taint or stalcness will spoil the whole. 

Wash for Sore Mouth. —1 teaspoonful 
powdered borax, 1 dessertspoonful of glycer- 
rine, 1 dessertspoonful of tincture of myrrh. 
Dissolve borax in a little water, and mix it 
with the other ingredients in a four-ounce 
bottle. Fill up with pure water, shake well, 
and wash the mouth three times a day. The 
little white ulcers which arc so painful in the 
mouth may be just touched with a solid 
caustic pencil, and the mouth rinsed either 
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with the above wash or with \ a teaspoonful 
of tincture of myrrh, in a wine glass of water. 
Sometimes the ulcer may be cured by touch¬ 
ing occasionally with pure tincture of myrrh, 
just in the centre. 

Another Wash for Sore Mouth.—A 
teaspoonful of powdered borax, a tablespoon¬ 
ful of honey, and four oz. of water; well mixed 
together. Hold in the mouth for a short time. 
These washes are not intended to be swal¬ 
lowed; but contain no injurious ingredients if 
a little should go down the throat. 

Nice Tea Cakes. —To two pounds of 
flour add two ounces of butter and two 
ounces of lard; mix them well together, 
then beat up four eggs to a light froth and 
add them to a pint of milk, with a teaspoon¬ 
ful of salt—pour this gradually on the flour 
and work it well for about eight or ten 
minutes. Cut the dough with a sharp knife, 
and roll it into thin cakes the size of a break¬ 
fast saucer. Bake them in a quick oven. 
Currants may be added if preferred. 

The soles of boots may be made water¬ 
proof by melting a little bee’s wax and mutton 
suet, and rubbing some slightly on the edges 
of the sole over the stitches. 

Worsted and lambswool stockings should 
not be mended with worsted or lambswool, as 
the new material will shrink more than the 
stockings, and render them short and shape¬ 
less. Soft cotton will be found better, unless 
the wool can be shrunk before using it. 

To Clean Silk. —The following method 
has the advantage of not giving a cleaned 
appearance to the dresses so treated :—Honey, 
L lb; gin, -J- gill; soft soap, £ lb ; boiling 
water, pints, mix and allow to stand until 
blood warm. Spread the garment upon a 
(table on which a cloth has been previously 
placed. There must be no gathers. Dip a 
nail-brush into the mixture and rub the silk 
well in those places most soiled and spotted, 
Ihen with a sponge go over the whole breadth 
generally, rubbing gently. Then rinse the 
•silk in cold water, hang it up to drain, and 
iron whilst damp. The quantity given is 
sufficient for a plain dress. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Daisy.— A bag is the best receptacle for holding a 
brush and comb on the dressing table. It is usually 
braided or embroidered, on linen or pique. 

A Reader ok The Girl’s Own Paper.— Banner- 
screens are usually purchased ready traced. The 
simplest form is like a little curtain, with rings, 
and a fringe at the edge. You can embroider any 
design you choose upon it. Your hand requires 
forming. Choose some model which you admire, 
and copy from it. 

Bei.lemont.— You did not enclose the pattern. 
Pompadour and caslimerionc designs are mixed 
with plain materials. Capes will be worn, but arc 
(much closer than those of last year. Your writing 
promises well. 

Grktchkn. —We have seen melon pips threaded on 
fine wire, and bent into little baskets. 

Ethel.—S lippers designed to be embroidered in 
crewels may be worked on serge, oatmeal cloth, 
diagonal cloth, or a plain cloth. 

•Daisy.— The small mats for crewel embroidery can 
be purchased ready outlined, on fancy linen and 
on crash. 

Wild Kathleen— Consult “ My Work Basket. 
Huckleberries are called in England bilberries, 
and moorberries. They can be made into a 
pudding, just in the same way as currants—with 
the same paste. 

Louisa. — i. Green serge, diagonal cloth, or silk 
sheeting are the materials most used at present for 
window curtains. 2. Hoods will be more fashion¬ 
able than coachmen’s capes this summer. 3. You 

may send us as many pictures as you like for the 

b!ijby^Cari*lton. —Consult “My Work Basket” 
for new ideas of work. 

A Reader of the G. O. P—A netted hammock is 
oft. long and 4't. wide. It must be finished oft at 
each end by a regular sailmaker, in order to make 
jt strong enough for the ropes. 


Laura.—W e cannot make promises about work 
articles, which would please one reader and perhaps 
be useless to others. Glass mav be frosted to a 
certain degree with a strong solution of Epsom 
salts. Your writing is legible, but why Lot cross 
your t’s ? 

Irlandaise.— Finish the antimacassar border in 
crewels, the fringe of the same colour as the 
flowers and border. You may write as you please. 
The author of “Zara” has written two other 
stories “ Up to Fifteen ” and “ Only Me.” I hey 
are published at the Religious Tract Society. 

DRESS. 

Ruby V. Tor.tbsf.ne. —Black beads are considered 
mourning, but gold jewellery with precious stones 
cannot be worn with any propriety. 

Primrose.— Oatmeal cloth, workhouse sheeting, and 
linen are the best materials for crewel-worked 
dresses lor he summer. 

Moss-Rosebud.— The usual style of hair dressing 
for young girls is to plait the hair in one or two 
ends, and tie with coloured ribbons. “ May-dew ” 
is found in the fields in the early morning. Oh, 
foolish “Moss Rosebud”! See former replies to 
this query. Much jewellery is in bad taste for 
young girls. 

Nkrissa. —Many thanks for your recipe. The best 
way to wash black lace is in black tea. You may 
stiffen it, if needful, in a little sugar and water. 
Your handwriting would be better if you made it 
freer and more running. 

Daisy.— If the skirt of your dress be long, you would 
do well to cut it short, or have a new skirt of black 
alpaca to put flounces on, which you could cut 
from the old skirt. Rc-drape the polonaise, with 
black and white ribbons. 

Portia. —1. Polonaises are not so fashionable this 
season as trimmed skirts and jacket bodices. If 
you have not made the polonaise, this style is the 
best. Both large hats and small “ toques ” of the 
dress-material are worn. 

Expensive Bab.—i. Black hats appear to be the 
most worn, and would be most becoming probably 
to your complexion. 2. Your handwriting is good 
for your age, but you must begin to cultivate a 
more running hand. 

Tiny —The ironsseau is now more usually marked in 
the married name. 

Sammie Spencer.—1. Consult “ Dress of the Month” 
for the method of making your dress. Foulie 
cloth, beige, or serge would be suitable materials. 

2. Your writing is not pretty, and your method of 
forming the letter “t” is very objectionable. It 
should invariably be crossed. 

Jasmine.— A small scarf, or a hood of the same 
material as your dress, will be the most fashion¬ 
able. The “toque hat” should also be of the 
same. • 

Ethel Raymond.— TVe have given directions for 
raising the pile of velvet, likewise cures for, or at 
least advice respecting, earache. Ink-stains may 
be effaced from walnut wood, we believe, as well 
as from mahogany, by brushing vitriol over the 
spot. At the same time, we advise you rather to 
send your desk to a cabinet maker than to make 
use of so dangerous an article as vitriol. 

Rosie— The neatest way of wearing the hair down 
the back is in a plait. Hats are universally worn 
by young giris of all ages. _ Your writing is very 
ugly, and requires punctuation. 

A Guernsey Girl and Mary A. B.—\Ye do not give 
patterns of dresses. The handkerchief aprons are 
made of the common coloured cotton pocket- 
handkerchiefs. They are not made with backs to 
them. The shape of the bib is square. 

Myrtle.— Black straw hats may be revived by the 
use of gum water rubbed over them, with a little 
ink in it, to make it black, ^required. Your 
writing is very neat, but rather stiff. 

Shanks.— Wehavegiven several methods of doing-up 
old black silk the best of which is to boil an old 
black kid glove in a pint of water till reduced to 
half, and use the glove to sponge the silk with the 
liquor. Consult “ Dress for the Month ” for a way 
of making-up. Your burning face probably arises 
from indigestion. 

P.B.H.—Cut out your lining a size larger than the 
outside of the cosy. Lay the wadding on smoothly, 
till you have enougn, then cover with a piece of 
muslin, and tack together. It can then be quilted 
either by hand ot»machine. In sewing the lining 
in, you must run round both the cover and the 
lining separately, and then join the two straight 
sides together on the wrong side, at the bottom. 
2. It is always a case ot “give. and. take” in 
society. If you receive an invitation, it is usual 
to give one, if possible, in return. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Granny.— See “ Useful Hints. 

Eulalie. —1. Improve yourself in spelling, by care¬ 
fully looking out in the dictionary all words about 
which you are doubtful, before writing them. 
2. Second-hand violins may .be obtained ac all 
prices', and old violins are considered more valuable 
than new ones. 3. Read the article on the hair, by 
“ Mcdicus.” 4. You do not make your starch 
thick enough. 


Tricksy. —You would have to find out a manufactory 
for making wall paper, and submit your designs to 
the various proprietors. 

Phillis— You should try lying on 3*our back every 
day for an hour or more, to rest, as you are evidently 
outgrowing your strength. 

Dor * thy.—1 . Apply stain to the floor with a brush. 
2. We do not undertake to tell character troto 
handwriting. ... 

A Younger Sister. —Your handwriting is quite un¬ 
formed. There are many patents for making the 
incubators, and you would require to see them, 
before you could make one for yourself. 

F. M. S.—The picture is . called the “ Roman 
Daughter.” Your writing is neat. 

Olivia.— The quotation “ Douglas, Douglas, tender 
and true,” is taken from the “ Houlet,” or “ How- 
let,” a very old poem on the deeds of the Douglas 
family, by Sir T. Holland. The passage quoted 
is a refrain at the end of each verse. 

Elsie.— Write for “Till the Doctor Comes, to 56, 
Paternoster Ro*v, E.C. Price Sixpence. 

Toilette. —“Sermons in stones” is from Shake¬ 
speare’s “As You Like It.” “Great wits are 
sure, to madness near allied ” is from Drydcn s 
“ Absalom and Acbitophel.” Your handwriting is 
not at all pretty. The little turns and curly-cues, 
are most objectionable. . 

Jane Linton M.—i. We cannot give addresses. 
2. White stockings would dye better with indigo 
than with any black dye. You should look out 
words about which you are doubtful in the diction¬ 
ary ; “died” for “dyed” is a shocking mistake. 
Clean ormolu ornaments with a little ammonia and 


water. . 

L. E. Alldridgii.—B ooks on thorough bass and 
harmony arc not expensive. 

Red Berry— 1. The “cciba” tree is not the same 
as the banian. 2. Opium is the juice of the white 
poppy, which flows from incisions made in the 
capusculcs of the plant. 3. The down strokes of 

your handwriting are too heavy. . 

Henrietta. —We haveheardof a society for reward¬ 
ing long servicE in servants, but we believe it is of 
a private character. Prince Albert instituted a 
reward. _ 

A Constant Reader.—1. Pitman’s system is, we 
believe, the best. The three manuals can be 
ordered through any bookseller. 2. To stop and 
speak to a person who has been dangerously ill, the 
first time that you see them out, is a matter ot 
kindness and good feeling, and not of “ etiquette. 

Roberta M— We are sorry to hear of your trouble 
about your cousin. The only thing that we could 
suggest would be, to find him a place where Jus 
knowledge of a foreign language might be useful to 
him. He might teach it in return for instructions 
received. 

Pansy.— The 13th of March, 1867, was a Wednesday. 

Annie Louise. —The name Jean Ingelow is not a 
110m de plume , but the authoress’s own name. 

Nettie.—1. Old postage stamps are of no use. 
You do not whip your eggs enough, perhaps.. Add 
a little powdered sugar to the whites, whicn will 
give a slight stiffening. • c „ ... 

Fanny Hayes.— Get Angus’s “History of English 
Literature” from 56, Pate'rnoster-row. 1 011 will 
find it a reliable guide as to the best books to read. 

K.A.—Everyone’s hair grows darker with,advancing 
years. Leave your baby’s hair alone. The soft 
locks of babyhood are perfection. Your hand¬ 
writing is very legible. 

Hesba Stapleton.— 1. Endeavour not to sleep on 
your back ; this usually causes snoring. 2. Nothing 
will prevent lime gathering inside a teakettle. Do 
improve your writing. 

Tudy. —You give no particulars of the Exhibition in 
York, or of what was exhibited there, so we cannot 
answer your question. 

Hyacinth.— As the Prince Consort was ot the 
Coburg family, if Her Majesty could possess such 
a thing as a “ married name,” we suppose it would 
be that. But a Sovereign does not take a Pnnee 
Consort’s name, and it is a foolish question at 
best. Your writing is irregular, but the separate 
letters are well formed. . . 

Daughter Rachel.— The younger gentleman is in¬ 
troduced to the elder one, and the inferior in rank 
to the superior. . . 

Rose.—A good method of pressing flowers is to 

E ress them repeatedly with a cool iron between 
lotting paper, in order to extract the moisture 
gradually. . , , , , . 

Dulcibella.— Perhaps your spaniel docs not take 
enough exercise, and 3 r ou are feeding it wit a too 
goad food. . , , . r 

pecs. —Give your guinea pigs water, and plenty or 
it. Raise your writing paper or book as high as 
possible, so that you may avoid stooping at all. 
Perhaps this habit gives you headache, but at any 
rate, three hours’ studying, without any change ol 
employment, is far too long a time. \our writing 
is legible and good, but why not cross your t s ? 
l Tomboy .— 1 The time for girls to go to bed at a 
boarding school varies with age, from 9.0 a.m. to 
9.30. You must endeavour to go to school m a 
right spirit, and strive to carry out the rules and 
regulations loyally, remembering that those who 
do not first learn to obey, will never be tit to 
govern others. Your writing neecfs farming-. 

L Bee— 1. The finger for the “ engagement ring ” is 
the third finger of the right hand. 2: Read 
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“ Etiquette for Ladies and Girls,” by Ardern Holt, 
which answers all your queries, 3. You must have 
the die cut for yourself with which to stamp the 
note paper. Almost any stationer will do it. 4. We 
could hardly give an opinion on the question of 
cutting your hair. Ask some one who loves you, 
at home, how you would look. Send 7s. 8d. to 56, 
Paternoster Row, and your address, and The 
Girl’s Own Paper will be regularly forwarded to 
you. 

Lily of the Valley. —The lines you send are very 
commonplace, and appear to belong to one of the 
million ballad songs annually issued in England. 
Chaciai a son goat means “ every man to his 
taste.” English antiquaries appear unable to trace 
the origin of “ April Fools’ Day.”^ In Hindustan 
they have a precisely similar festival on the 31st. 
March, on which people are sent on foolish errands, 
as in England. 

Mildred Daisy. —1. Look for a suggestion in “My 
Work Basket.” We do not make promises of new 
illustrations. 2. Henry the VIII. had an elder 
brother called Arthur, who was Prince of Wales ; 
also Coeur de Lion had a nephew, the son of 
Geoffrey Duke of Brittany, who was his heir, and 
was but 16 when murdered by King John, in order 
that he might usurp the throne. If your face- 
board had no hole in it your nose would be 
flattened against it, and you could not see. Try to 
use your own common sense ; such a question need 
not to have been asked. 

Gladys. —The first of the poets laureate was 
Chaucer. 

Little Inquisitive. —White specks in the nails are, 
we believe, the result of blows, which have 
separated the nail, more or less, from the quick. 

Marion. —Drinking intoxicants will give spots in the 
face to many people, so will the half-mastication 
of the most wholesome food. A bad digestion is a 
common cause for them, and poverty of blood 
another. Consult a doctor. 

Leonora Geraldine S. —Your reading of books 
should be regulated by your mother, or any lady- 
guardian in whose care you have been placed. 

Over Particular. —Certainly, the gentleman walk¬ 
ing with another who raises his hat to you should 
do the same, but only in a formal way, showing by 
his manner that by so doing he does not mean to 
force his acquaintance upon jou, but only acting 
according to the common usages of well-bred 
society. 

Florence Freeman. —Make a vallance, and em¬ 
broider it, and nail it all round your wall-shelf, 
and place china or other pottery upon it or pots of 
evergreen plants. 

Helen Aldred. —Put your down-feathers into un¬ 
bleached calico cases, previously well waxed with 
beeswax. 

Ruby. —1. Put some oatmeal or bran into the water 
in which you wash your face and hands. 2. We 
do not know what amount of artistic taste and 
talent you possess, nor whether you have the 
advantage of a steady hand and delicate touch; 
but would advise you to procure some manual on 
the subject of etching, and judge for yourself as to 
your natural capabilities. 3. The filtering of water 
cleanses it from dust and sand, but does not destroy 
all organic matter. 

A Schoolgirl D.— 1. Your writing in old English 
type is very well executed, aud we think you 
would excel in illuminating. 2. Write “ Kis- 
Wool,” not “Ice Wool.” We are much pleased 
by your warm praise of this magazine. 

Nesta.—P lato powder is the best thing to employ 
in cleaning electro-plate. Your handwriting is fair. 

A. M.D.—1. You may safely apply the gummed 
postage stamp paper to small cuts on the hand. 


2. We only supply small patterns and recipes for 
fancy-work, having little space for them, as they 
are not subjects of general interest to our readers. 
You may find what you want in “ My Work 
Basket ” and in “ Useful Hints.” 

Therese. —1. The large black hood and cloak was 
the usual garb of mourners in ancient days. 2. The 
curfew bell was tolled at the parish church. 

Ida and Emina. —1. If the strangers to whom you 
are introduced be older persons, it rests with them, 
not with you, to offer you their hand if pleased so 
to do. Grown up persons usually bow only on a 
first introduction, but if there be the sign mani¬ 
fested of putting out a hand to greet you in a more 
friendly way, it would show bad feeling, as well as 
ill-breeding, to withhold your own. 2. The age for 
a girl to be introduced in society is 18. She is a 
mere child at 16. 3. No girl should take upon 

herself to manage the household affairs without 
first obtaining her mother’s express permission. 

Bouncer. —Stains of marking-ink should be soaked 
in a solution of chloride of lime, or else they should 
be rubbed with the tincture of iodine, and then 
rinsed (in either case) in a solution of ammonia. 

Nelly M. G.—If your sister be as little competent to 
teach spelling, writing, and grammar as yourself, 
we advise her not to think of opening a school. 
We are, however, glad that you find this paper a 
“ moust yousful one.” 

Zillah. —1. We give our recipes in “ Useful Hints.” 
2. If there be no fire in the room, it would do your 
birds much good to fly about sometimes. Your 
writing is very good. 

J. L. L.—Ordinary tortoises sometimes go to sleep 
for four months at a time. Put it in the garden, 
and it will select food for itself. 

Gilbbrta. —1. When you call on anj-onc merely for 
the purpose of obtaining the character of a servant, 
or for a subscription, you may send in your card, 
and, in the latter case, accompanied by your sub¬ 
scription list. 2. It is possible that a person might 
have a tumour, and remain unaware of its existence 
at first. 

Lily Vine. —We thank you for your little poem, 
which we have read with pleasure, . nd part of 
which flows very smoothly, and all exhibiting good 
religious feeling. Wc wish jou God speed, most 
sincerely. 

Lizzie, Agnes, and Edith Robinson. —It is ad¬ 
visable to wear flannel next the skin if troubled 
with rheumatism and lumbago ; to rub in a 
mixture of turpentine and oil, or oppodeldoc and 
to avoid eating or drinking what will create acidity. 
Probably you occupy a damp house or bedroom ; 
in that case little can be done to relieve you until 
you remove from it to a dry house. Use a flesh- 
brush daily, and if you do not improve, procure 
medical advice. 

The Corn Stalks like The Girl’s Own Paper 
more than they can express. Wc are delighted to 
know this, and beg to suggest Bournemouth as a 
delightful place for a summer holiday. Filey, how¬ 
ever, near Scarborough, is far quieter and more free 
from dust. 2. If the metallic “ hairbrush ” brings 
out the hair, by all means use a bristle one. 

Limerick Kate. —The reason of j our black enamel 
mint taking so long to dry must be either that you 
lave used it too thickly, or it is of inferior quality. 
It requires putting on smoothly and lightly. The 
gilt frame of the looking glass may be done with 
it. We have tried the experiment, and found the 
result verj' satisfactory. 

Narcissus. —The best foundation for a screen to be 
decorated with scraps is a coarse canvas, such as 
is sometimes used under wall paper. A satin paper 
of the desired colour is pasted over this andallowed 
to become perfectly dry before affixing the scraps. 
These should be. put on thickly, and may in some 
cases slightly overlap each other, to give an 
appearance of profusion and an absence of stiff¬ 
ness in the effect. The raised German scraps and 
Christmas cards are very effective for the purpose. 

Eva. —The mantelpiece will require a board, which 
need only be of thin common wood; this must be 
worked with some material to correspond with the 
border. Two eyes in the back of the wood to 
secure it to the wall. Cut. flowers in china vases, 
growing flowers and plants in pots on brackets, or 
wall baskets, an ornamental wall basket made 
from a carriage basket, ebonied and gilded, or 
embroidered with colour, and serving to hold string 
&c.; a creeping plant, such as ground ivy or wood 
strawberry, planted in a pot on a bracket, or in one 
corner of the hall, and allowed to grow over a 
portion of the wall — all these would add consider¬ 
ably to the attractions of your hall. A paper on 
the decoration of hall and staircase, by the 
author of the “ Girl’s Own Rooms,” will appear 
shortly, and will greatlj' assist you. 

Marie de Fontanges.— The china painting me¬ 
diums advocated in the paper on that subject, can 
be used with tube, or powder colours, but there is a 
special preparation, one of the Excelsior mediums, 
which is still better for that purpose. It is im¬ 
possible to give names and addresses in The Girl’s 
Own Paper, as they would be simply advertise 
ments. We have been overwhelmed with inquiries 
on this subject but must adhere to our rules. Lf yo u 
write to Mrs.Randolph-Lichficld,tkelady who wrote 


the article in question, we could forward your 
letter, and she would perhaps be kind enough l‘o 
inform j r ou. 

Cora Vernon. —We should saj* that girls of fourteen 
are not old enough to make a walking tour. 

Tweedledum is told that lawn-tennis is a healthful 
and nvigorating exercise for all but the very deli¬ 
cate. Handwriting very fair. 

Lizzie Darling. —You do not saj” what has caused 
the spots on your grey satin. If thej- be grease, 
scrape a little French chalk on them, and rub it in 
gently. 2. Linen cuffs or frills are not required to 
be worn with bracelets of any kind. 3. 1 fear we 
cannot alter the natural complexion which God has 
given you. Your writing is good, but why not cross 
your t’s. 

Maude Rivers. —Consult a doctor, and he will tell 
j'ou whether j'our ankles should be bandaged to 
prevent their turning over. Salt and water is said 
to be strengthening, bathe them with that. Your 
writing is very legible and good for 13 years of age, 
but not pretty. 

Venus and Juno want “a receipt for learning 
lessons very quickly.” We recommend them to 
devote all their energies to their work while they 
are doing it, and to give the teacher no trouble, 
and they will all get through their work sjieedily 
and pleasantly. 

Work while you work, 

And play while you plaj’, 

That is the way 
To be cheerful and gay. 

Racquet and Ball. — 1. We cannot say. 2. Lady 
Benedict, the wife of Sir Julius Benedict, is writing 
a paper for us on “ How to improve your Pianoforte 
Playing.” 3. Of course it is not vulgar to play 
lawn-tennis. We onty wish that we had more 
frequent opportunities of playing the game our¬ 
selves, but the dreadful quantities of long and! 
difficult letters from j’ou girls keep us chained to 
our desks. 

Wallflower. —The velvet used to paint on is the 
ordinary silk velvet, and no preparation is used for 
the material itself. Ordinary water colours, cake 
or moist, arc required, moist being decidedly pre¬ 
ferable. Each colour must be made into a thick, 
paste with Chinese white, and the water with which 
they are moistened should have gall added to it, in 
the proportion of two or three drops of gall to a 
spoonful of water. The foregoing hints are equally 
applicable to painting on silk or satin ; in each of 
the cases should the painting get wet afterwards, 
it will be utterly spoiled. 

Doormat of Weston-Super-Mare. —The prayer of 
the petition, extensively signed by jour school 
companions, and sent to us bj^you, shall be acceded 
to, and the article on swimming shall appear as 
soon as possible. 

Carmen.— A “ companion ” should be an agreeable 
reader, a quick writer, a good accountant, a 
tolerablj’ good housekeeper — who could make 
drinks and little nourishing invalids’ dishes if re¬ 
quired—handj' with the needle (and able to make¬ 
up an old lady’s cap, for instance), play fairly 
well, and be able to turn all she hears, sees, or 
reads to account in her conversation. 

Sphinx. —Derbj r is pronounced as if written Darby.. 
You never heard any one in polite society say 
“ Durbj r and Joan.” 

Laurel and others.—The woman upon the.subject of 
whose life j'ou may wish to write your essay, may 
have died in the present centurj\ All we insist on 
is, that she be born in the eighteenth centurj'% 
Of course one person may send us two essaj's—a 
hundred even, it they like. 

Harrie and others.—Nothing is said of the size of 
the painting in our regulations to competitors, 
because we want each girl to select the size for her¬ 
self. As there is no restriction in this respect, 
we shall expect better work. Both Summer and 
the couplet maj', of course, be taken by one com¬ 
petitor. 

L. M. C.—We arc unable, at present, to carry out 
your kind suggestions. 

Mildred Giuston. —How can you ask us to point out 
the mistakes in j-our essay which j'ou sent in for 
the last competition ? It is quite enough for us to 
rrad all the twelve hundred and twenty-one essaj’s. 
Do j'ou want to bring us to an untimely end ? 
Your handwriting is carefully done, but your gram¬ 
mar is faulty. Look after adjectives and adverbs. You 
ought not to say that jour needlework “ was done 
beautiful,” or that you hope we will answer you 
“ in the correspondents.” 

A Lover of The Girl’s Own Paper. —x. 1 he article 
appeared in No. 12. Send stamps to Air. Tarn, our 
publisher, and he will perhaps be good enough to 
send it to j'ou. ?. We are glad to hear that read¬ 
ing The Girl’s Own Paper pleases you, but 
grieve that you “ don’t get very much pleasure 
in your rather dull life.” Happiness does not 
always accompany a life of gaiety, and many lonely 
people experience a pleasure and a happiness 
which others of the world forego of their own free 
will. Believe us, many people known to us, who 
are much worse off, as far as this world’s pleasures 
go, than you are, possess the jewels of peace and 
contentment, and are as happy as the birds. Find 
out their secret for yourself, and don’t grumble to 
us the next time j'ou write. 3. We cannot agree 
with you that your handwriting is “ disgraceful.” 














THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 



CHAPTER X. 

AN ADVENTURE. 

‘ HE hoards to-day, he hoards to¬ 
morrow, does nothing else but hoard; 
\t length he has enough a new umbrella 
to afford; „ 

When all at once he is assailed, 
a wind 
arises 
quick, 

\nd both 
his hands 
grasp 
nothing 
but anew 
umbrella 
stick; ” 

sang Fred, 
one fine 
morning, in 
a dreary 
m onotone, 
as he came 
into the 
breakfast 
room, where 
Cora and 
Nesta were 
standing at 
the open 
w i n d o w , 
waiting for 
the rest of 
the family. 

“ What’s 
all that 
about?” 
asked 
Nesta. 

“ I’ve just 
been mus¬ 
ing on the 
vanity of all 
mundane 
pleasure. 

Here am I, 
nearly at 
the end of 
ray tether, 
and what 


have I gained? Not even, to use 
a Chinese symbolism, an ‘ umbrella 
stick.’” 

“ Something more valuable than that, 
I hope ?” laughed Cora. 

“ No, not even your allegiance.” 

“ Am I not very kind to you ?” 


“Just as you would be to ‘Pritz,’ or to 
any other troublesome dog, to keep it 
from teasing.” , _, 

“What does all this prelude? she 
inquired. 

“ Only that this is my last day, and 
I’m in a very dejected frame of mind. 
I’m off to-morrow, you know, to be 
* coached’ for my ‘ exam.’ You ought 
to be very civil to me at the last, 
Cora.” 

“ Haven’t you the anticipation of 
our picnic to-day to keep up your 
spirits?” asked Nesta, laughingly. 

‘ ‘ Fort bien . ?na ch'ere enfant / By 
the way, talking of picnics, I met a 
footman from Longfleet Hall just now 
on the lawn, and he gave me this note 
for you, Nesta.” 

“ Clara’s writing! I venture to say 
she has written to say they won’t be at 
the picnic 
to-day. It 
is an old 
trick of 
hers, pro¬ 
mising to 
go to 
places, and 
then send¬ 
ing an ex¬ 
cuse at the 
last mi¬ 
nute.” 

“ Better 
open the 
note and 
see,” sug- 
g e s t e d 
Fred. 

“ Here is 
just what I 
suspected. 

‘ I am very 
sorry, dear 
Nesta.’ ” 
“What 
excuse does 
she make 
n o w ? ’ * 
asked her 

Virnthpr 
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“SOON THE RUMBLING OF WHEELS WAS HEARD. 
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“Oh, some people are expected from | 
London, and they must stay at home to 
receive them. Such nonsense ! Never 
mind, we shall still be a large party— 
twenty-five, without them.” 

They were going to Leightone woods, 
several miles beyond the far-famed 
gorge, to eat their luncheon under the 
pine trees, and afterwards to ramble 
about as they chose, admiring the 
prospect, hunting for nuts, or amusing 
themselves in any other way they most 
preferred. A wagon had already gone 
on to the meeting-place with the needful 
provisions, and the various guests were 
to assemble on Marleigh Grange 
lawn at eleven o’clock. 

“A long, lazy day in the sunshine 
again! That will be delightful,” Cora 
exclaimed, when she heard of the in¬ 
tended excursion. 

Most of the party were young, with a 
sprinkling of elderly people to act as 
chaperons. 

Off they started, a gay little procession 
of carriages, dog-carts, and other vehi¬ 
cles, some of the gentlemen on horse¬ 
back bringing up the rear. 

The Squire offered to drive Olive and 
Nesta over to Leightone, and then he 
was going to dine with a friend in the 
neighbourhood. 

The picnic passed off, as most other 
gatherings of the same nature do. There 
was plenty of fun as the bright young 
faces met round the rudely-spread table- 
ck)th, and ate, and chatted, and grew 
merry over their meal. 

What were minor inconveniences to 
them ? It did not matter in the least 
that the salt had got into the mustard, 
and that they had forgotten oil for the 
salad. 

It is so easy to make young hearts 
happy! that is, if they have not been 
surfeited with false pleasures, or had 
their freshness sullied by contact with 
the hard, cynical teachings of false phi¬ 
losophy. The very fact of gathering 
together under the grand old trees is 
pastime to them, the breath of the pines 
is ambrosial essence, a pleasant jest 
brings forth a round of laughter, a 
favourite song evokes a chorus of ming¬ 
ling voices. 

Of course there were some of the 
party, such as Olive, Captain Rollo 
Fraser, and a few others, far superior 
to these simple amusements, and they 
conversed together, or listened in dig¬ 
nified composure to their light-hearted 
companions. 

Charles McArthur was not one of 
these. He loved innocent merriment 
that had no taint of sin. The trill of 
fresh, silvery laughter from youthful 
lips was to him as the tune of the rip¬ 
pling brook by the roadside, or the glad 
chorus of summer birds in the woods. 

Fred was in high spirits on that day. 
Perhaps he thought, as it was his last 
holiday, he would ‘make the most of it. 
When called on to sing he began, a 
little out of tune— 

“ My good blade carves the casque of 
men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure ; 

My strength it is the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


“ Give us some more, Sir Galahad,” 
called out Jessy McArthur, but Fred 
assured her he could not recollect the 
rest, and started up, saying they were 
losing time, and that the best part of 
the day was nearly over. 

He was soon the centre of a group of 
merry girls, Cora and Nesta amongst 
them. He enticed them to the highest 
points of hill and rugged rocks, where 
the best views were to be seen, and led 
tnem to the ruins of an old castle, about 
which he told such startling and mar¬ 
vellous legends that his hearers declared 
he was inventing them off-hand, giving 
them some shreds and tatters of various 
nightmares with which he had been 
troubled. 

“Well, girls, if you don’t believe me, 
I pity you,” exclaimed he, with princely 
condescension. “ Now for the nuts.” 

He performed unexampled acts of 
daring in climbing the hedges and 
flinging down bunches of half-ripened 
fruit, which were nearly all shell and 
sepal, to his delighted attendants. 

“ A little more sun and a few weeks 
more time would have made the nuts all 
the better, my friends; but I cannot force 
nature, and I give them as I find them,” 
he asserted. 

By-and-bye, when the twilight began 
to creep up in shadowy places under the 
trees, Nesta allured Cora away from the 
rest, and said— 

“There’s a capital place for cran¬ 
berries a little farther on. I gathered a 
lot last year. Do come with me, Cora, 
and try if we can find some now.” 

The two girls ran down the side of a 
hill, to a rather marshy, boggy place, 
strongly suggestive of frogs and toads, 
and there, sure enough, were numbers of 
the little trailing, shrubby plants, loaded 
with bright red fruit. 

“ Splendid!” exclaimed Nesta. “Pick 
away as fast as ever you can, and we 
may fill my basket. Sarah bottled those 
I took home last year, and we had tarts 
made with them, capital, with cream ! ” 

“If we had more light, we might 
make better progress. It is getting 
nearly dark,” said Cora, stopping to 
look about some time afterwards. “And 
there is Fred coming round the hill, 
leading ‘ Sultan ’ and the dog-cart. 
Perhaps he is looking for us.” 

He was looking for them ; looking in 
rather an impatient frame of mind, it 
appeared, for he called out at once, in a 
loud tone of voice, and with a face 
grave as any judge— 

“What a shame of you two girls to 
steal away like this! But for me you 
might have been left behind. Olive and 
Capt. Fraser have driven away; so have 
the Wilmots and a lot of others. Nesta, 
Charles McArthur is waiting to drive 
you home with Ella Burns, and Cora, 
you are to come with me.” 

“ Nesta was off, and out of sight in an 
instant, and Cora stood gazing at the 
high, oak - painted, highly - varnished, 
break-neck-looking, new dog-cart, that 
Ralph had bought for himself only a few 
weeks before at Brixleigh. 

“ Must I climb up into that ? ” 

“ Of course you must, Cora ; all the 
other vehicles are gone. Step up quickly, 


please; ‘ Sultan ’ is growing impatient, 
like his master.” 

There was still the imperious tone, 
and the inflexible countenance, so Cora 
did not argue the point any more. She 
placed her little, trim, Balmoral-booted 
foot on the step, and,with Fred’s assist¬ 
ance, soon seated herself. Pie swung 
himself lightly up beside her, and they 
set off with a dashing and spirited start 
that made Cora exclaim— 

“ I hope ‘ Sultan 9 is not going to run 
away with us.” 

“ Not if I know it,” said Fred, skil¬ 
fully handling the reins, and turning into 
the high road. 

“ We are not returning by the way we 
came,” said Cora, half-an-hour after¬ 
wards. 

“ No; we are going round by the edge 
of the common, on the higher road. We 
shall have a splendid view of Leightone 
valley by moonlight. Are you warm 
enough, Cora?” 

“ Oh yes, thank you. I could hardly 
be cold on a night such as this. There 
is scarcely a breath of air stirring, and 
the moon is rising beautifully. How 
strange and dreamlike everything looks 
by moonlight! ” 

They reached the higher road ere 
long, and there, far below them, lay the 
large inland town of Leightone, the 
stree-ts mapped out with gaslight, the 
church spires, clear and distinct, as they 
caught the soft moon-beams, and the 
river that ran through the middle of the 
town, looking as if turned to rippling 
silver. 

The rumble of carts, the hum of 
voices rose to them, as Fred drew up 
“Sultan” for a minute’s pause. It was a 
far-off peep of life and human activity, 
in vivid contrast to the lonely common, 
on the edge of which they were driving. 

Cora was delighted; her artistic eye 
took in the strange beauty of the scene, 
and she called it a glimpse of an en¬ 
chanted city, shut up for ever in an 
inaccessible valley. 

“It was worth driving round a mile or 
two out of the way to see; worth even a 
little subterfuge, or rather stratagem, 
was it not, Cora ? ” 

“ I never used subterfuge or strata¬ 
gem,” asserted she, looking round at 
her companion, who was laughing to 
himself. 

“But I did ; and I’ll tell you how. 
I overheard Master Ralph planning how 
he would drive you and Jessy 
McArthur home in the carriage, and I 
at once determined he should not have 
the two nicest girls of the party all to 
himself; so, behold me at your side, and 
I expect Ralph was in a line way when 
Nesta carried him news that you were off 
with me. He had to console himself 
with driving Jessy only. That is, if con¬ 
solation was supposed to be needed in 
such a case.” 

Cora did not reply. In a moment her 
fancy had drawn a mental picture of 
Ralph sitting beside Jessy in the tender 
moonlight, talking as Ralph alone could 
talk, and she felt vexed with Fred, vexed 
and angry about the plan he seemed to 
think so very clever. But not a word or 
look should betray her thoughts on the 
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subject, of that she was quite deter¬ 
mined. 

“ I declare, I believe you are annoyed, 
Cora ? ” said Fred, after a long pause. 

“ I think you might at least have con¬ 
sulted me before you carried out your 
stratagem, as you call it.” 

‘•That might have been to spoil it, 
perhaps. You would not have consented 
to drive with me, had you known Ralph 
was waiting for you.” 

“ I had not the choice.” 

“ There you are harping on that 
string again. No, I did not give you 
a choice, because I wanted so much to 
have you with me on this my last drive. 
Don’t be angry with me, please.” 

‘ ‘ Did I say I was angry ? ’ ’ 

“ No ; but I hear it in the tone of your 
voice. I read it in the expression of your 
eyes, though you are turning them away 
from me as much as you possibly can, 
and I have so much to say to you.” 

“ I don’t think too much talking does 
good.” 

“ But I must remind you that I am 
going away to-morrow, and it may be 
years before we meet again. Promise to 
think of me. I shall not always be a poor 
cadet, and I want you to wait, until I 
have the right to tell you all I wish. I 
want you to—to .” 

But here Fred’s speech came to a 
sudden and unexpected ending. 

They had been driving for the last 
half-*mile through a densely wooded 
plantation j from which the moonlight 
was almost excluded by the thick 
branches of the trees overhead. The 
road was broad, but much overgrown 
with grass and moss for want of traffic 
on it, and near the paling were huge 
masses of rubbish, left there by workmen 
who had been cutting down wood. 

Fred, in the excitement of his con¬ 
versation, did not notice one large heap 
near them. The wheel of the dog-cart 
ran up over it, and in an instant the 
vehicle was overturned, and Cora and 
he were thrown out into the middle of 
the road. 

“Sultan” fortunately stood still, but 
the dog-cart lay a complete wreck ; one 
wheel off, one shaft broken. 

Of course, Fred’s first thought was of 
Cora. He rushed towards her, and 
grew almost frantic when he saw that her 
fringed eyelids were closed, her face 
white and still. 

“ She is dead !” he almost shrieked. 
“Cora, Cora, speak, speak to me once 
more! ” 

Her eyes slowly opened, she gave a 
deep sigh, and raised herself on her 
elbow. 

“What is it, Fred? what has hap¬ 
pened ?” 

“Oh, 1 am glad to hear your voice 
again! Are you hurt?” 

“ I don’t think so, though I felt 
strangely just now. You are hurt, I 
see ; there is blood streaming from your 
hand.” 

“Oh, that is nothing-only a slight 
cut against a stone,” said he, flinging 
off the red drops. “ What had we 
better do, Cora? We seem in rather 
an awkward dilemma. The dog-cart is 
a perfect ruin, and we arc seven miles 
from home.” 
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“ Seven miles ! Could we walk 
them ?” 

“Hardly at this hour of the night. 
I’ve thought of a plan. Steve Barton’s 
farm is only a mile from here, at the top 
of the gorge. If either you or I could 
get there he would lend us his chaise.” 

“I’m sure I could never find out the 
farm,” said Cora. 

“ There is a short cut down through 
the plantation, I should not be long ; 
going, if you would have courage to I 
remain here.” 

“ Oh, I suppose I shall have courage!” 
said she, in a cold, apathetic tone. That 
strange faintness was coming over her 
again, and it was a trouble even to 
speak. 

Fred unharnessed “ Sultan,” tied him 
to the paling, spread a large shaggy 
gig-rug on the bank for Cora to sit on, 
and with a brief exhortation to “ keep 
up her spirits,” and not be timid, he 
darted, with rapid footsteps, down a 
narrow pathway through the planta¬ 
tion. 

Cora scarcely heeded his departure ; 
she sat with her face buried in her 
hands, feeling half-dazed, half-numbed, 
and altogether unable to realise her 
position. Flow long she remained thus 
she never knew, but suddenly something 
startled her, and roused her to con¬ 
sciousness. A rabbit, or a rat, darted 
past her, rustling the dry leaves as it 
disappeared from view, and she looked 
round in wild terror. To be alone there 
in the gloomy plantation, beyond the 
sound of human voice, beyond the sight 
of human eye, struck terror on her 
senses with an intensity only to be 
accounted for from the shock she had 
received, from the tension to which her 
nerves were strung. 

The place seemed full of mysterious 
sounds, faint but vivid ; the branches 
rustled, the leaves whispered, restless 
birds twittered in their nests, and she 
felt that all sorts of slimy creeping things 
and uncanny creatures must be abroad 
at that hour. 

An impulse to shriek for help, to rush 
away, anywhere, came over her; she 
shuddered, her brain swam, her knees 
trembled, and her heart gave wild, 
violent throbs. 

To a girl brought up in the country, 
to whom Nature in all its moods is 
familiar, who is accustomed by night as 
well as by day to ramble in sylvan 
scenes, and who deems a w r alk by moon¬ 
light with her young companions a very 
great enjoyment, no doubt these terrors 
would be called weak and silly. 

But to Cora they were a frightful 
reality; she almost felt as if she was 
going mad. Relief came at last in the 
fomi of a violent fit of crying, sobs rose 
quick and fast, and hot tears rushed 
forth, relieving her over-taxed brain ; 
her thoughts grew calm, and she felt 
that she could look around her without 
that horrible dread of—she knew not 
what. 

“Sultan” was cropping away at the 
fresh herbage, delighted, no doubt, at 
his unexpected rest and grassy meal. 
A few pale stars were peeping out of 
the azure beyond the trees, and her 
thoughts went up to Him Who dwells 


above the stars. She repeated softly to 
herself— 

“ Oh, blessed Jesus ! in Thy sight 
The darkness is as noonday light; 

In dreary paths I need not fear, 

For Thou, my God, art ever near.” 
And the words had a meaning and 
reality that she never recognised before. 

Presently she called Sultan by name, 
and smiled when the animal turned his 
head and looked at her with his large, 
mild eyes, as much as to say, “ I know 
you are there—enjoy yourself, as I am 
doing.” 

Soon the rumbling of wheels was 
heard, and Farmer Barton’s chaise 
came in the opposite direction to that 
from which she had expected it to 
appear. The farmer was driving, and 
Fred was sitting by his side. 

He was at her feet in an instant, 
holding her hand, and looking into her 
face. 

“ Were you very lonely, Cora t ” 

“I am not lonely now, and I am very 
glad you are come,” replied she,. smiling 
a little, as she tried to evade his ques¬ 
tioning. 

The chaise was a comfortable one, 
and she was soon seated beside the 
good-natured farmer, who wrapped the 
rug around her, and called her a “ brave 
young lady, sure enough !” 

“I hardly deserve the term,” sai<\ 
Cora, laughing. “ I should be sorry to 
tell you how timid I felt at first.” 

Fred was meekly seated behind. Fie 
seemed in rather a thoughtful mood, for 
his words were few, as they drove along 
at a careful jog-trot pace. “Sultan” 
was tied to the back of the chaise, and 
the broken dog-cart had been pushed 
under the shelter of the trees, out of the 
roadway. 

Great was the consternation at Mar- 
leigh Grange at the non-appearance of 
Cora and Fred. The guests at the 
picnic had not returned there, but had 
gone straight to their own homes, so it 
was only the family party who. waited 
and wondered, framing all kinds of 
speculations as to what had become of 
them, and no two agreeing in the same 
supposition. That some untoward event 
had occurred they all decided. 

The chaise drove in at the gates of 
the Grange just as the cuckoo clock 
over the "hall table was chiming half¬ 
past eleven, and just as Ralph, unable 
to bear the uncertainty any longer, was 
riding quickly down the lawn, determined 
to scour the country all round until he 
could gam tidings of the wanderers. 

(To be continued.) 


FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE.—II. 

Cut floivers in the room and for tabic 
decoration .—We often hear the expression, 
“ a good eye for colour,” and, my readers, it 
is this that you must have if you wish to be¬ 
come skilful in arranging flowers. A good 
eye for colour is described by one who has 
written much about it as “ an eye sensitive to 
the minutest influence of one colour on 
another.” Some people are by nature sensi¬ 
tive—instinctively they go right ; but all may 
become so by education and observation. 
The appreciation of special colours depends 
much on our peculiar constitution. To some 
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Fia. I.—OLD BROWN POT AND ROSES. 


yellow or reds are most agreeable; to others, 
blues or greens. We feel great delight in 
some combinations of colour; others are in¬ 
different or disagreeable to us. Ruskin tells 
us, and with truth, that at quiet, happy 
times we can best appreciate colour. But we 
believe that the study of a few of the first 
principles of colour is a help when we feel that 
we cannot trust to “ our good eye,” and that 
we may so educate that eye by observing the 
wonderful harmonies 
of nature inourwoods 
and fields that at last 
it will learn to appre¬ 
ciate and choose. 

You all know that 
there are three pri- 
mary colours— 
yellow, red, and blue 
—by the mixture of 
which all other 
colours are pro¬ 
duced. From yel¬ 
low and red, we 
have orange ; from 
yellow and blue, 
green; from red and 
blue, purple ; which 
are called the com- 
plementals of the 
primary colours. 

These again produce 
a third series. Orange 
and green give olive; 
oiange and purple, 
brown; green and 
purple, grey. In a 
harmonious arrange¬ 
ment, just as in a 
picture, all the pri¬ 
mary colours should 
be present in some 
degree, or there will 
be a sense of incom¬ 
pleteness. A com- 
plemenlal colour is 
so called because it 
fills up or completes 
the primary scale. 

Orange is the com- 
$leinenlal of blue, 
purple of yellow, 
green of red; or, in 
other words, if yel¬ 


low is the prevailing colour, red and blue—that 
is purple—complements or fills up the scale ; if 
red is the colour, yellow and blue, that is green, 
is the complemental; if blue is the colour, 
orange, composed of red and yellow, com¬ 
pletes the scale. If you want a powerful 
contrast, you must remember that a comple¬ 
mental colour placed near a primary colour 
increases its intensity ; at least it appears so to 
us. There is no change in the blue or orange, 
but such is the effect on us. But strong con¬ 
trasts are not the only things needed; a 
harmonious blending of colour is even more 
pleasant to the eye ; and in the third series of 
colours—the olives, browns, and greys—we 
shall find backgrounds for bright colours which 
are always satisfactory. 

Have you seen daffodils growing in a very 
green field in early spring ? Are they as 
pleasant to your eye as when gathered and 
put in a brown pot, with a bit of warm- 
coloured dead fern ? Why is it so ? Because 
the yellow and blue-green are so predominant, 
so cold, and the warmth of red is wanting. 
Perhaps you have admired the early Veronica, 
with full blue blossoms and deep green leaves, 
wnen growing in the garden against a moss- 
grown wall covered with delicious olives and 
browns. You gather it and put it in a glass 
basket, but it does not please you—it makes 
you shiver. And why ? It is the absence of 
anything approaching red. For this reason 
coloured vases of rich brown and deep red, or 
blue and dull green, are so valuable in adding 
just the touch of colour which is wanting in 
your flowers. 

Colours may be divided into warm and cold 
colours. Colours in which yellow or red pre¬ 
dominate are warm, and they are cold where 
blue has the largest share. Yellow has the 
most light in it. Red is the strongest, most 
forcible colour, and blue has most shade and 
coolness. 


Having now some principles of colour 
firmly established in the mind, let us proceed 
to business. 

I. Astothebest things for holding cutflowers . 
—Almost anything, from a soup plate to an 
elaborate silver centre-piece, may be used for 
this purpose; but perhaps there is not a better 
plan than to have a number of common vases 
of all shapes and sizes at hand for use to suit 
different flowers, and these may be had at 
such low prices now that they are found in 
almost every home. There are the pretty 
little Japanese vases at 6d. each, some tall, 
some square (see fig. 4), or hexagon—all 
charming for flowers, with a zinc lining made 
to fit, and very pretty on the dinner-table, 
either at the corners or round the centre pot 
or group. There is the common brown ware, 
which you may pick up in many country 
towns, of good form, as in fig. 1 or fig. 2; the 
latter, by-the-b^e, was once a despised pot, 
thrown on the dung hill close to an old farm¬ 
house, but has since been a well-tried friend, 
its deep clear brown giving just the right help 
or contrast to many flowers. There is the 
Doulton ware, so rich and artistic in colour, 
or the Valerie, Dunmore, and many other 
kinds now imported into our country. Then 
if you want a very light arrangement, nothing 
is so good as glass, plain or iridescent, in an 
upright form, or as a bowl or basket, but, of 
course, these are more subject to accidents. 
Then for a change, some flowers, especially 
roses, look uncommonly well in a moss 
basket, which is easily made with wire or 
over an old wicker basket, covering every part 
carefully with keeping moss, and having a zinc 
lining to fit, or using a pie dish. A white 
wicker basket, too, or one painted very dark 
green, or with Judson’s black paint, is often 
useful. It is generally best with all baskets 
to have the handle high; you can group your 
flowers better. 

IT. As to the supply foryour flowers: whether 
water, sand and water , or moss and water .— 
There are many opinions. On the whole, 
speaking generally, we may say that flowers 
keep longer in water alone than when mixed 
with sand or moss, especially those that 
absorb water very freely like marsh marigolds; 
but both sand and moss are very useful when 
ou have short stalks, or the flowers aie top- 
eavy, and some flowers, like heartseases, 
seem to show themselves to greater advantage 
in this way. It is a good plan to put a layer 
of charcoal at the bottom of the vase; it keeps 
the water pure and fresh. Plates or saucers 
of wet sand with lycopodium or moss cover¬ 
ing them are soon arranged with few flowers. 
Flowers that have been worn or gathered 
some time can often be revived by plunging in 
hot or boiling water. 

III. As to so??ie important matters always to 
be kept in ?nind in arrangement. —(1) Know 
what you ??iean to do. It is necessary, even 
in arranging the smallest nosegay, to get an 
idea, and carry it out. Flowers will not look 
well if you take them up haphazard and pop 
them in anyhow. And, by the way, to facili¬ 
tate this always gather the flowers yourself, 
and have some notion how many of each sort 
you will want, that there may not be any waste. 

(2) Study your colour .—Generally speaking, 
the more simple your choice of colour the 
better; you seldom should have more than two 
colours, and one of these should have more 
brilliancy and power than the other. White, 
if well managed, is very delicious in the midst 
of other colours, but it should never be 
dotted about in little specks, but kept for 
special points of chief lustre. Such combina¬ 
tions as crimson and purple, purple and blue, 
blue and green, purple and green, yellow and 
grey, and purple and scarlet, which at first 
sight may be thought discordant, may be so 
arranged as to produce a brilliant effect. 

(3) Study variety and grace in grouping .— 



FIG. 2.—BLACKBERRY LEAVES IN AN OLD BROWN POT. 
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When selecting flowers to put together, choose 
those that are different in form and size of 
leaf and flower. If you place only two roses 
in a glass, you will be better pleased if one is 
full blown and the other but half opened than 
if they are just the same size. But variety of 
lorm is obtained principally by your foliage of 
green or brown, or by grasses, &c. You will 
continually find that a graceful group of leaves 
will prevent your nosegay looking too round, 
or a spray falling down the side of your pot will 
take away its formality. In a centre arrange¬ 
ment bear in mind that either one set of blossoms 
or group of leaves and ferns should be more 
importan - than the rest, or else that the 
masses of flowers should repeat each other, in 
order that there may be a feeling of unity in 
the whole. Never crowd your flowers, pack¬ 
ing them in as a gardener often does; let there 
be ease and lightness. 

IV. As to some suggestions for combinations 
of flowers .—The spring wild flowers are very 
lovely. Try daffodils or primroses, celandine, j 
or marsh marigolds, with some of the sprays 
of dead fern you have kept by you through 
the winter; and to these you may add a bright- 
coloured blackberry leaf or spray of old ivy 
often wonderfully coloured, which will give 
the warmth of tone you need. We hear that 
all these wild flowers can be easily bought 
in London, where they are often sold before 
they are in flower in some parts of the country. 
Little bunches of the common daisy with its 
pink buds are very pretty mixed with moss. 

Grass is a grand requisite, and should be 
always at hand, when hay is about it is well to 
get bunches of different kinds. There are 
several light pretty varieties sold in Covent- 
garden, which give a soft aerial effect to an 
arrangement. 

A group of handsome foxgloves is very 
effective in a hall or on a landing. 

The pink and white wild roses are very- 
pretty, mixed with the water forget-me-not, 
and a few tender fronds of any of the wild 
hardy ferns. 

Ox-eye daisies and grass are most fascinat- ; 
ing, whether arranged in a natural way, or in 
flat dishes with a little moss or grass as a 
border to other flowers. 

Dandelion seeds, not far gone, and a good 
pink cranesbill or ragged robin form another 
light pretty arrangement. 

We have seen also a graceful combination 
of the blue harebell, with mountain ash berries 
in their orange state, 
mixed with sprays of 
beech fern, but it needs 
patience, as you require 
hundreds of harebells to 
get any effect (see fig. 3). 

Blackberry blossom is 
not telling, but exceed¬ 
ingly lovely, especially if 
you can get a crimson- 
coloured leaf with it. 

Honeysuckle, with hare¬ 
bells or any wild flower or 
berry, is sure to please the 
eye with its grace and 
freedom. 

In the autumn there is 
a wealth of brilliant leaves 
and berries. The two 
brionys, particularly the 
one with rich brown 
leaves, will hang down 
over the handle of a pot 
in charming festoons. 

Marsh guelder rose 
berries, hips, and perhaps 
best of all blackberry 
leaves, most wonderful in 
their variety and richness, 
delightful as a decora¬ 
tion for the dinner-table, 
either in a rich brown pot 


(see fig. 2) or 
vase of blue 
and white. 

You may add 
to the eftect 
by placing on 
the tablecloth 
a few groups 
of leaves 
tastily arran¬ 
ged at inter¬ 
vals. These 
leaves will 
keep for days 
if put in a tin 
box. 

This is the 
time when a 
rather de¬ 
spised race 
(the tribe of 
Fungi) are in 
full beauty. 

Many of you 
may not have 
noticed them, 
but they are 
most lovely in 
their shades of 
colour, and 
the Agaricus 
muscarius is 
grand for a 
hall as a piece 
of fine colour, 
with its hand¬ 
some scarlet 
caps spotted 
with cream. 

They cannot 
generally bo 
recommended 
as a sitting- 
room decora¬ 
tion, except 
some of the 
smaller kinds, 
and the lovely 
little Peziza 
coccinea, which 
comes in winter—its crimson cup often peep¬ 
ing up amidst the snow; it will last a long 
time in a bed of moss. 

The autumn is the time to collect different 
shades of the dying bracken to keep through 



'FIG. 3.— TABLE DECORATION, FERNS, ETC. 



FIG. 4. — CHRISTMAS ROSES AND SMALL JAPANESE TCTS. 


winter in your vases. Also to get a bunch of 
handsome bulrushes, or one of the Arundas 
for the hall. The garden flowers are so* 
many that it is impossible to enumerate half. 

Christmas roses and blackberry leaves with 
moss, violets in glass 
globes, Sidonia japonica ,. 
crab, and any of the early 
blossoms, make a lovely' 
dinner decoration. 

China roses and light 
pinky grass, sweet briar 
blossoms and the blue 
N e moph i 1 a, G to ire de 
Dijon roses, and either 
the light or dark cle¬ 
matis, are very lovely. 

For a large vase a 
group of blue and white 
flags is very beautiful, and 
where :o r. hade of blue- 
green in which they come 
wonderfully well, though 
you may doubt it. 

The early white cle¬ 
matis, the tropaeoleum, 
and our constant friend 
the scarlet geranium, are 
all useful and effective. 
A drop of gum in the 
geraniums will make them 
last a long time. 

Sunflowers are grand in 
a brown pot, and indeed 
in any way have a charm¬ 
ing, old-fashioned, quaint 
look. 
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Roses are delightful and easy to arrange. 
Do not forget to put plenty of leaves with 
them, and let the sprays of the climbers fall 
in their own wild way. Two or three fine 
blossoms of General Jacqueminot and the com¬ 
mon white cluster rose, with a good yellow 
eye, and pink buds, are enough to charm 
anyone (see fig. i). 

When the year is declining the old white 
garden chrysanthemum is very useful, and 
combines well with berries. 

If possible you should lay in a stock of the 
graceful winter cherry; it is very effective 
with chrysanthemums or dead fern and 
grasses, and will keep well through the 
winter. 

But for your dinner table now the everlast¬ 
ings will be most valuable—the little pink 
Rhodanthe, which is most charming in your 
Japanese pots, as, indeed, all small flowers 
are, or the common yellow one, so golden 
and bright by candlelight. You will not tire 
of them until Christmas roses come again 
(see fig. 4), and all the succession of spring 
flowers. 

The old scarlet berberis will keep well 
preserved in salt as a dinner decoration. 

We must not forget the various shades of 
maple, the copper beech, and common beech, 
which come in well with berries or Michael¬ 
mas daisies. 

But we have said enough. Our purpose 
will be answered if any readers of The Girl’s 
Own Paper are persuaded to find a study 
and a pleasure in arranging flowers. They 
will soon see that they are not only gaining a 
“ good eye for colour,"” but are deriving more 
and more delight from the beauties that sur¬ 
round them. 

“ The works of the Lord are great: sought 
■out of them that have pleasure therein.” 


OUR OWN COLLEGES. 



N a previous 
article we 
dealt with 
the subject 
of “Our 
O w n 
Schools,” 
and it is 
our inten¬ 
tion in the 
present to 
speak of 
those more 
a dvanced 
institutions 
w hose 
special care 
: is, to use the phrase of the day, “ the higher 
•education of women.” There is no question 
as to the importance of the subject. Addison, 
in one of his essays, pictures the human soul 
a, a block of marble in a quarry which shows 
none of its inherent beauties till the polisher 
sets to work and brings out the colours, makes 
i the surface shine, and discovers every orna¬ 
mental spot and vein that runs through it. 
So, he says, it is with education : “ when it 
works upon a noble mind, it draws out to view 
every latent virtue and perfection, which with¬ 
out such help are never able to make their 
appearance.” # 

Cambridge will be our starting point, lhe 
Cambridge institution which comes first to 
mind in connection with woman s education 
is Girton College. This college dates its 
origin from the year 1869, when it was opened 


at Hitchin. It was incorporated in 1872, 
removed to the parish of Girton, near Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1873, and had its accommodation 
considerably enlarged three years ago. 

Candidates for admission to Girton College 
must pass an entrance examination, and furnish 
satisfactory certificates of character. Except 
in special cases students are not received under 
eighteen years of age. Entrance examinations 
are held in London in March and June, the 
fee being one pound. The subjects include 
the principles and practice of arithmetic, Eng¬ 
lish grammar, physical and political geo¬ 
graphy, English history, and Scripture his¬ 
tory—not required, however, in the case of 
conscientious objections—and any two of 
several optional subjects, of which one must 
be a language. 

The instruction given by the college consists 
of divinity ; modem languages—English, 
French, and German; classics ; mathematics 
(pure and mixed); moral science, natural 
science, history, and vocal music. Students 
are at liberty to select a course of study but 
no student may take more than a maximum or 
less than a minimum number of subjects. 

Degree certificates are conferred by Girton 
College on such students as are proved by 
examination to have arrived at a fixed standard 
of proficiency. The course for an ordinary 
degree certificate occupies about three years, 
half of each year being spent in college ; for 
honours the time allowed is somewhat longer. 
A certificate called a college certificate is con¬ 
ferred on any student who passes, to the satis¬ 
faction of the college, examinations similar in 
subjects and standard to those qualifying for 
B.A. of the University of Cambridge. The 
following deviations, however, are permitted: 
French and English, or German and English, 
may be substituted for Latin or for Greek, and 
English, Fiench, and German for both Latin 
and Greek. The theological part of the 
examination may also be omitted, if objected 
to. 

The charge for board, lodging, and instruc¬ 
tion at Girton College amounts to ^35 per 
term. This covers the whole of the college 
expenses. 

Girton College being a model institution of 
its kind, has received substantial support from 
many of the leading friends of progress. 
Several scholarships have been founded, and, 
to speak only of what is recent, considerable 
grants have been made by some of the weal thy 
companies of the city of London to the build¬ 
ing fund of the college. The assistance given 
in this way has been specially opportune, as, 
in consequence of the rapid increase in the 
number of students, it became necessary 
to add to the building, and a debt was thus 
incurred, of which about ^5,000, we believe, 
still remains to be paid off. 

The number of students at present attending 
Girton College is over forty. One of them, 
our readers will most likely recollect, attracted 
considerable attention early this year by pass¬ 
ing an examination, which but for her sex 
would have placed her in the position of 
Eighth Wrangler. . . 

Newnham llall is another Cambridge insti¬ 
tution which owes its origin to the increased 
interest taken in the higher education of 
women. It was founded in 1875 1° receive 
students coming from a distance to attend 
lectures, and the demands on its accommoda¬ 
tion have been such that a sister establishment, 
under the name of Norwich House, was opened 
in the October of 1877, for the reception of 
sixteen students. The students at Newnham 
Hall number thirty-three, and the Principal 
has at present applications from far more than 
she can admit. 

To enter Newnliam Hall the student must 
first of all furnish the Principal with satis¬ 
factory references. Then, unless under special 
circumstances, she must, if she means to 


qualify for the Cambridge Higher Local Exami¬ 
nation, pass in English history, English litera¬ 
ture, and arithmetic before coming into 
residence. Those who have taken honours in 
the Cambridge Senior Local Examinations 
are exempt from this rule. No student must 
be under seventeen years of age. 

The charge for board and lodging is twenty 
guineas for each term of eight weeks. The 
fees for instruction vary slightly according to 
the line of study, but they will, in most cases, 
be covered by four and a-half guineas a term. 

In connection with Newnham Hall there 
are several entrance exhibitions of five guineas 
a term, awarded to students who require 
assistance and whose ability is unmistakeable. 
These exhibitions are tenable with scholar¬ 
ships, and the scholarships to be competed for 
are becoming every year of greater importance. 
A limited number of fifteen guineas a year are 
awarded to students whose means are small 
and who have attained some intellectual dis¬ 
tinction. Not to speak of others, three scholar¬ 
ships of fifty pounds a year for two years were 
given at the Higher Local Examination in 
June of this year by the Cambridge Associa¬ 
tion for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women. 

The lectures delivered at Cambridge under 
the auspices of the association we have just 
named embrace all the subjects included in 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, 
combined with more advanced teaching in the 
different subjects of the University course for 
students who have passed this examination. 
They are open to women not under seventeen 
years of age, who must reside in some house 
approved of by the committee of the associa¬ 
tion. 

There are over thirty professors whose 
lectures at Cambridge are open to women, 
indeed women may derive benefit from almost 
the entire teaching staff of the University. 
The subjects of these lectures are : astronomy, 
botany, archaeology, law, moral philosophy, 
pure mathematics, civil law, fine art, Sanskrit, 
natural experimental philosophy, political eco¬ 
nomy, international law, geology, anatomy, 
Hebrew, Greek, medicine, chemistry, Latin, 
mineralogy, Arabic, modern history, Anglo- 
Saxon, mechanism, applied mechanics, and 
divinity. 

Oxford, in 1879, followed the example so 
nobly set by Cambridge, and Lady Margaret 
Hall was opened for the benefit of women 
desirous of improving themselves by study. 
Its special object is to afford such students 
the protection and training of an academical 
house on the principles of the Church of 
England, but ample provision is made for the 
liberty of members of other religious bodies. 

Those desirous of admission to Margaret 
Hall must of course forward unexceptionable 
references to the Principal, and students 
coming from any other place of education 
must bring a letter of recommendation from 
its authorities. Students will not be allowed 
to reside for less than an academical year 
without special leave. 

Board and lodging at this Hall costs 
^25 a term or a year, exclusive of 

charges which are strictly personal. The 
authorities hope that, as the Hall grows, 
it will be found possible to reduce this 
amount. Sisters or other ladies sharing 
the same room are allowed a reduction, and 
provision is made in certain cases, by exhi¬ 
bitions or otherwise for students whose 
resources are limited. The fees for instruction 
amount to about £\5 a year. 

Somerville Hall at Oxford was also opened 
in 1879. It is intended for the reception of 
students who have left home to attend the 
lectures of the Oxford Association for Pro¬ 
moting the Higher Education of Women. 
Whatever the religious denomination to which 
i's inmates belong they are all placed on the 
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same footing. The life of the students is 
modelled on that of an English family. 
Prayers are read daily, and on Sundays 
students are expected, as a rule, to attend 
some place of worship. The students must 
be at least seventeen years old. 

There are four exhibitions of twenty-five 
pounds each tenable at this Iiall by students 
who are preparing to become teachers. Stu¬ 
dents have also a chance of winning the 
“ Mary Somerville ” scholarship of thirty 
pounds a year for three years for mathematics. 
This scholarship is awarded after examination 
by a Committee of the Association for Pro¬ 
moting the Higher Education of Women in 
Oxford. 

Turning our attention now to the Metropolis, 
■we find much to speak about. First of ail, 
there is Queen’s College, in Harley-street, an 
institution founded in 1848 and incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1853. It is intended for 
the general education of ladies and for grant¬ 
ing certificates of knowledge. 

There is a useful four years’ course at 
Queen’s College, to which girls are admitted 
at the age of fourteen. The higher course 
is for students above eighteen. It prepares 
for the first B.A. examination of the Univer¬ 
sity of London, and includes such subjects as 
church history, botany, English language, 
French literature, Greek, Latin, mathematics, 
physiology, Roman history, English history, 
German, harmony, chemistry, geology. 

The fees are one guinea for each course of 
ten lectures; four guineas for the lectures of a 
whole term. The first lecture of each course 
is free, and five shillings is charged for any 
subsequent single lecture. 

Two scholarships of thirty guineas each 
for two years are open to competition, at the 
beginning of the Michaelmas term, to students 
preparing for the B.A. examination. Candi¬ 
dates must be at least eighteen years of age. 

Certificates of associateship, which may 
prove of considerable use in making one’s way 
in the world, are given to scholars of not less 
than six years’ standing, on their proving their 
proficiency in the subjects studied by them, 
and paying a fee of one guinea Certificates 
of proficiency in any single subject are granted 
to ladies, whether connected with the College 
or not, on their fulfilling certain conditions and 
passing the required examination. 

Trinity College, London, has recently opened 
its examinations in arts and music to women. 
Special classes for ladies at cheap rates are 
conducted by qualified professors, and the 
examinations are open to candidates who 
have been educated there or elsewhere. 

At Bedford College in York-place, Port- 
man-square, young women may also pursue 
their studies with advantage. The work of 
the classes here prepares for matriculation and 
graduation at the University of London. 
The fees for regular students who pursue a 
systematic course of study, arc eight guineas a 
term ; for occasional students, who may select 
any number of separate classes, the charge is 
two guineas a term for one class meeting twice 
a week, and one guinea and a half for any 
additional class after the first. 

Regular students not under eighteen years 
of age, who have diligently attended classes 
for at least three sessions, and have passed 
with credit the examinations of those classes, 
are entitled to the diploma of “ Associate of 
Bedford College.” 

The ladies’ division of the Crystal Palace 
School of Art, Science, and Engineering now 
numbers about five hundred pupils. It was 
established about twenty years ago, with the 
idea of utilising the valuabl ■} courts and 
collections of the Crystal Palace for instruc¬ 
tion in art. The system of tuition is in some 
subjects in the style of private tutorial instruc¬ 
tion by the best masters, but other subjects 
are taught on the University method, in accord¬ 


ance with the regulations of the Syndicate 
of the University of Cambridge, by whom 
some lectures and classes are conducted. The 
num 1 er of students admitted into any class is 
strictly limited. 

The City of London College for Ladies has 
a senior department, in which there are classes 
for ladies who wish to study special subjects 
and for pupils wishing to prepare for the 
Cambridge, Oxford, and other higher exami¬ 
nations for women, including those of London 
and St. Andrew’s Universities. We must not 
omit also to notice that the highest division 
of the North London Collegiate School for 
Girls takes rank as a college for women. 

At the University College, London, classes 
in all subjects are open to both men and 
women, who are taught in some classes to¬ 
gether and in others separately. Particulars 
as to these classes may be obtained from the 
College Calendar. This well-known institution 
was founded in 1S26, and opened two years 
later as “The University of London. A 
change, however, was made in 1836, when it 
received a charter as University College. The 
Royal Charter of 1856 was annulled and the 
college was re-incorporated with additional 
powers in 1869. 

F^r advancing the education of women of 
limited means and little leisure several insti¬ 
tutions have been established in London and 
other large towns. The Brompton Evening 
College for Women is one of these. This 
college was founded by the Women’s Edu¬ 
cational Union to supply women employed 
during the day with systematic teaching by 
evening clashes, and to provide a comfort¬ 
able resort and pleasant occupation for leisure 
hours. There are classes in various subjects, 
both elementary and advanced. 

Another institution of the same class is the 
College for Working Women in Fitzroy- 
square. An endeavour is made here, by 
systematic teaching, to supply women occupied 
during the day with higher education than 
has generally been within their reach, and also 
to promote mutual help and fellowship between 
teachers and students and all members of the 
college. Periodical examinations are held, 
and at these students may obtain certificates 
of the Society of Arts free of expense. 

The College for Men and Women, in 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, was founded in 
1863, with much the same object as the two 
just mentioned. The number of students at 
present is about three hundred and fifty. The 
lees for each course are from one shilling to 
four shillings a term. To all establishments 
of this class one cannot but wish success. 
Young ladies who have little else to do than 
attend classes and study their lessons can 
hardly realise the enthusiasm that must exist 
before one can throw one’s heart into learning 
after a hard day’s work. 

Before we leave speaking of education in 
London we must devote a word or two to 
London University. This is not an institu¬ 
tion for teaching, nor a body of teachers and 
scholars, but a body of persons empowered to 
examine candidates and confer degrees. It 
was created under a Royal Charter in 1836, at 
the same time that the University of London, 
as we have already mentioned, received its 
charter and changed its name to University 
College. A totally new charter was granted 
in 1863. 

Women are now admitted to all degrees at 
London University without exception. This 
is under a supplemental charter, granted on 
the 14th of May, 1878. 

The degrees obtainable are those of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts, Bachelor and 
Doctor of Medicine, Bachelor and Doctor of 
Laws, Bachelor and Doctor of Science, 
Bachelor and Master of Surgery, Bachelor 
and Doctor of Music, and Doctor of Litera¬ 
ture. For information as to the examinations 


for these degrees, and also the exhibitions and 
scholarships to be competed for in connection 
with the University of London, we must refer 
the reader to the University Calendar, our own 
space not being equal to the occasion. 

Some provision is made in Bristol for the 
higher education of women in the University 
College. This college is intended to supply 
for persons of either sex above the ordinary 
school age the means of continuing their 
studies in science, languages, history, and 
literature. The fees for day lectures are gene¬ 
rally five guineas for each course, for three 
terms, and four guineas for two consecutive 
terms. Those for evening lectures are seven 
shillings for one term, half-a-guinea for two 
terms, and fifteen shillings for three terms. 
There are several college scholarships open to 
women as well as men, and the Clifton Asso¬ 
ciation for Promoting the Higher Education 
of Women offers four scholarships for women, 
each worth fifteen pounds, and tenable for one 
year. 

At the Liverpool Institute there are classes 
for women specially designed for such as wish 
to work their way in the world. No students 
are received under sixteen. The fees for each 
class are ten shillings a term. 

Dublin possesses a useful institution in the 
shape of Alexandra College, established in 
1866, to the classes of which girls above 
fifteen years of age are admitted. We meet 
here with the novelty of correspondence 
classes, the students belonging to which 
reside at a distance and are supplied with the 
regular weekly work of any class and with 
examination papers. The themes and exer¬ 
cises are corrected and the examination papers 
marked by the regular professors on payment 
of the college fees. 

Certificates of general proficiency are granted 
at Alexandra College to such students as pass 
a satisfactory examination in English language 
and literature, and in at least four other sub¬ 
jects, literary or scientific, selected by them¬ 
selves. Special certificates are also granted 
in separate subjects to pupils who have 
studied the subjects in which they desire to 
be examined for six terms, or for any less 
number of terms within which a course of 
lectures is completed. 

Queen’s College, in Molesworth - street, 
Dublin, is also devoted to the general edu¬ 
cation of women. There is a finishing course 
here, recommended to governesses, embracing 
English language and literature, English 
composition, ancient and modern history, 
geography, mathematics, drawing and paint¬ 
ing, natural science, one modern language, 
Latin, Greek, pianoforte, and theory of music, 
choral singing, elocution, political economy, 
logic, and the art of teaching. 

In Belfast, at the Methodist College, there 
are classes for lady students. The rate of fees 
may be judged by the quotation of one guinea 
a term for one subject of two hours a week. 
Admission to all the classes is four guineas 
and a half per term. At the end of the year 
ladies who have attended a class in any subject 
regularly, and who pass the final examination 
satisfactorily, receive a certificate. Special 
certificates of general proficiency are given 
to any student who, after having regularly 
attended classes for two years, passes a satis¬ 
factory examination in no fewer than five 
subjects, two of which must be English and 
French. 

And so ends this paper. We have men¬ 
tioned briefly the leading colleges in the 
country, for women, and we shall not detain 
the reader by enlarging on the advantages to be 
gained by attending them. It will be enough 
if we all lay to heart this sage advice: “Above 
all things, study. Whether for the sake of 
learning, or for any other reason, study. For, 
whatever the motives that impel you at first, 
you will soon love study for its own sake.” 
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QUITE A LADY. 

By Anne Beale. 
CHAPTER III. 



Lord Eversleigh spent many months 
in London searching for his daughter. 
He chose to remain incognito, and suc¬ 
ceeded in avoiding his friends. He was 
as unhappy as his worst enemy could 
desire, and paid the penalty of cowardice 
and sin by feeling “the worm that never 
dies.” 

Finding himself one evening in the 
neighbourhood of Albert Hall, in this 
vain quest for one whom he would hot 
recognise had he met, he wandered 
restlessly into the building. Learning 
that a large concert was about to take 
place, he secured a ticket, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the arena, where he considered 
he would not be recognised. He suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring a seat opposite the 
orchestra, and while the great organ was 
pealing forth the overture he surveyed 
the hall. He was astonished at its 1 
colossal size, and, glancing from arend 
to boxes, balconies and galleries, won¬ 
dered whether the human voice could 
mount the height and circle the enor¬ 
mous space ; wondered still more at the 
multitudes of gaily dressed people that 
gradually thronged it, and looked like 
specks of colour in the vast dome. 

Suddenly the organ ceased, and he 
was recalled to the concert by the slight 
clapping of hands that usually greets 
the first singer. Expecting nothing ex¬ 
traordinary he merely glanced at the 
orchestra, to see, in dim distance, a 
young girl appear on its projecting 
stage. 

“Some debutante! Cruel to make 
her sing first,” he thought. 

Is it, by the way, cruelty or charity 
that entails the first song on the artist 
who sings for the first time ? 

Lord Eversleigh sat carelessly in¬ 
attentive, and looked at the programme. 
He read the name of the singer as 
Mademoiselle Rose. Interest had done 
for our young friend what unaided merit 
had failed to accomplish, and Mrs. 
Launceston, Lady Josephine Stanley, 
and other aristocratic patronesses to 
whom they had presented her, had pro¬ 
cured for her a hearing and engagement 
from the very director who had previously 
declared his arrangements made for the 
season. 

“ Voi che sapete che cosa e amove” 
reached Lord Eversleigh in a sweet, 
tremulous voice. His glass was uplifted 
and he saw a young girl, who looked 
very pale and terrified. She was in 
mourning, with some sort of white 


flowers in her hair and bodice. He 
laid aside the glass to listen, and by 
degrees the trembling voice steadied, and 
filled the hall. It was a line, clear, 
penetrating mezzo soprano, pure and 
cultivated. He knew every note and 
modulation of this delicious song of 
Mozart, and wondered to hear it sung, 
in these screamy days, simply and 
unostentatiously. ‘ Now and again his 
glass went up as if to take in 
sound by sight, and he grew restless 
and nervous. An intonation—a trem¬ 
bling cadence—caused him to feel 
strangely interested in this young crea¬ 
ture, beginning a career such as his 
once loved wife had begun, and from 
which he had snatched her only to in¬ 
augurate one still more painful. “ What 
if she fail?” he asked himself, as he 
seemed to see the quivering pulses and 
to hear the faltering breath, beneath 
the courageous effort at self-command. 
But she did not fail. The last notes 
circled the vast building distinctly as a 
bird’s, and that wonderful instrument, 
the human voice, had penetrated its 
height and depth. The song was much 
applauded, and he watched Rose make 
a timid courtesy and hastily retire. 

She is now in the aitistes’ room, re¬ 
ceiving the hurried congratulations of 
the director and of such of the other 
performers as have taken the trouble to 
go to the arena door to listen to her. She 
is giddy, not with pleasure, but terror; 
for the applause had rather frightened 
than excited her. She had sung in a i 
dream, with a vision of the dead mother 
who taught her the song between her | 
and a living father. She is alone in a j 
strange, cold, unromantic room below I 
the orchestra, the pillars to support 
which make of it a kind of colonnade. 
She sees much-dressed artistes biding < 
their time on ottomans, humming their 
songs, and thinking of themselves, not 
of her; prime donne or primi sig- 
nori arriving either just in time or 
too late for their appointed per¬ 
formance ; ladies sweeping down the 
long staircase with trains that are to 
cover half the orchestra ; people at the 
glass door listening to the music. It is 
all a phantasmagoria, of which she 
realises scarcely half. She hears buzzing 
conversation around her, criticism and 
comments, jealousies and compliments, 
complaints and inquiries. Of the per¬ 
formance little reaches her, and that 
indistinctly, and she has neither courage 
nor inclination to stand at the door and 
listen. She sits retired near another 
trembling star, who is, like herself, to 
shine as one of the eighth magnitude 
amongst this constellation of artistes. 
The men look at her ; for in beauty and 
modesty she is, herself, the first. 

She has one centre of thought and 
interest in her unprotected and dazzled 
position—this is her bouquet. It is of 
white camellias, from which she has 
extracted those in her fair hair and dark 
dress. It arrived anonymously that 
afternoon, and she thinks, she hopes, it 
was sent by Sir Edwin Launceston, of 
whom she has seen much of late, in 
spite of his aunt’s suspicions. “ La 
dame aux came lias!” says a some¬ 
what envious rival to an admiring 


j 


observer; but Rose, happily, does not 
understand the taunt. 

Her turn comes again, after what 
seemed an interminable interval. The 
busy director gallantly handed her to the 
orchestra, whispering encouragement. 
This time a chorus had preceded her 
song, as well as the organ, therefore she 
does not inaugurate the second part. 
She sings Bishop’s “Tell me, my heart,” 
and she sings it so well that the applause 
is undoubted—the success certain. From 
arena to gallery sound the bravas . No 
sooner is she once more in the artistes’ 
room than she is recalled by an encore 
so positive that there is to be no 
denial. 

“ I shall break down — I cannot sing 
it again,” she says, large tears filling 
her eyes. 

“ 1 Home, sweet Home,’ then, instead,” 
says the director. 

She is at the foot of the stairs, and 
she hears a whispered, “Take courage,” 
turns and sees Sir Edwin. In another 
moment she is again standing in front 
of that ponderous mass of humanity, 
assembled to be amused. But she takes 
courage. Of all songs they have chosen 
the one she would least prefer to sing — 
“Home, sweet Home,” for her, who is 
homeless ! But Sir Edwin is near, and 
she will try. She little knows that her 
father is at his side, -watching and listen¬ 
ing as breathlessly as he. Strange that 
the very songs her mother sang should 
have been revived by the ever-changing 
public taste just as she appears. She 
suppresses her own tears only to call 
them up into the eyes of others. Her 
simple melody reaches every heart, and 
as the last “ Home, sweet Home,” 
echoes through the great amphitheatre 
the applause descends upon her like a 
clap of thunder. 

As she again withdrew, she glanced 
timidly towards Sir Edwin, and met his 
kind brown eyes and gracious smile. 
She also met another pair of dark but 
sterner eyes fixed on her as she dis¬ 
appeared. Lord Eversleigh had come 
to the arena door to see her near. 

“Who is she ? ” he said, eagerly. 

Sir Edwin turned and recognised 
him. 

“Lord Eversleigh! I did not know 
you were in England,” he said, much 
surprised, as he held out his hand. 

“ Who is she ? ” repeated his lordship, 
heedless of the recognition, unconscious 
of the offered hand, 

“Miss Rose,” was the reply, as Sir 
Edwin followed Rose into the artistes’ 
room. 

He found her surrounded by a crowd 
of congratulators, abashed, flushed, 
tearful. He told her that Mrs. Launces¬ 
ton’s carriage awaited her—offered his 
arm, and led her away, trembling sen¬ 
sibly. As they traversed the long, cold 
galleries, he said, 

“ You have had a great success, Miss 
Rose. Your fortune is made. Let me 
congratulate you.” 

“I will never sing in public again,” 
she exclaimed, passionately. “It was 
horrible, most horrible. All the eyes 
stared at me as if they were one great 
Argus-eye. Oh, to sing first and feel 
alone in that cold, tremendous hall, no 
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one to support me in front of that awful 
sea of heads—I see them nodding - , nod¬ 
ding to the music now. All the opera 
glasses turned upon me. If it had not 
been for your kind word, I should have 
fallen down before them. Then to be 
clapped, and shouted at, and ordered 
back, and commanded to sing again, 
and told to courtesy thankfully for what I 
abhorred—to make-believe to retire only 
to be recalled ! Do ladies, do women 
undergo this for bread ? Then let me 
starve—let me starve.” 

Sir Edwin gazed into Rose’s flushed 
face, and saw large tears in her sweet 
eyes. He took her handkindly—tenderly, 
indeed, for he felt something more than 
pity for the lonely girl. 

‘‘Starve!” he repeated. “Never, 
while I have a crust, if you will but 
share it.” 

She did not know what he meant; 
indeed he scarcely knew himself; but 
she withdrew her hand impetuously, ex¬ 
claiming, 

“Thank you! oh, a thousand times, 
thank you ; but I must never accept a 
favour from a man of your class— 
never. You would repent it, 
and I should repent it, when 
too late. If you sent 
me these flowers, 
send me no 
more 
they 


are temptations. My mother had many 

such, and all her life was weary and 
sad. I must starve alone—alone ! ” 

Her tears rained down, and Sir Edwin 
perceiving that they were attracting 
attention, passed on towards the car¬ 
riage. But she had withdrawn her 
hand from his arm, and followed him 
slowly. When he had placed her in it, 
he returned, dreamily, to Lord Eversleigh, 
feeling conscious of having spoken to 
him and left him abruptly. 

“What have you been about?” said 
his lordship. “Take care, Edwin, and 
don’t fall in love with that girl. It 
will be the destruction of both of 
you. I could tell you a story 
that would turn you 
from such mad¬ 
ness. I will tell 
it you some 
day.” 


“Lady Josephine and my aunt are 
here,” interrupted Sir Edwin. 

“ Then you may as well take me to 
them and before the concert was over 
Lord Eversleigh and Sir Edwin went in 
search of his lordship’s sister, Lady 
Josephine Stanley. 

[To be continued.) 



“BY DEGREES THE TREMBLING VOICE STEADIED. ' 
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CROCHET FOR LITTLE 

WORKERS.—II. 

“ Another half-holiday, little ones ! The 
weather does not mean to imprison us this 
time, you see. But I think running about for 
three whole hours will make you rather too 
tired. Suppose we try some more crochet 
first; then you can play Chevy Chase after¬ 
wards when the boys come home.” 

“ Oh, yes, please auntie,” echoed the three 
young voices with a will, “but we needn’t 
stay in the schoolroom, need we ? it seems too 
much like lessons.” 

“ Just as you please, my dears; bring my 
workbox, and your own crochet, and let us 
all go into the summer house.” 

Scarcely five minutes, and the children, 
work and box in hand, were scampering into 
Ivy Villa, as they playfully called the shady 
rustic retreat at the end of their garden. 

“Will you take this seat in the middle, 
auntie ?” asked May; “ then Annie and I can 
be on each side of you.” 

“ Oh, yes, and do let me sit on my own 
little chair,” coaxed Edie. “ I’ll draw it quite 
close, like that. And we can talk all the ! 
time, can’t we ? it won’t be any fun if we 
don’t;” and the demure little face looked 
quite anxious. 

“You funny puss!” auntie laughed; “it 
would be too hard to clip your busy tongue on 
a half-holiday, wouldn’t it ? You may chatter 
away unless I want to tell you something, and 
then you must be still as a mouse. 

“Dear! dear! a quarter-past two already! 
We must make up for lost time now. Let 
me see how you have been getting on with 
your checked crochet.” 

“ I began a bread-cloth, auntie,” said Annie, 

“ and May chose the doll’s curtains. I do 
believe she will finish hers first now ; my rows 
seem so long!” 

“ I would always advise small things, Annie, 
till you have well learnt a stitch; still, having 
once commenced a thing, make up your mind 
to finish it. Laying aside work when only 
half done is a habit which grows with you, 
and may bring plenty of trouble when you are 
much older. I must say you have not been 
idle; but, see, the crochet is not perfect yet ; 
some of the rows are tighter than others, and 
the chains are not all the same size. A few 
of them almost make a hole where the treble 
is pierced. However, continue to practise 
well, and you will soon show some good, 
regular work. To-day we shall not make any 
more of the checks, for while I am here you 
had better take the opportunity of learning 
something fresh.” 

“Oh, that’s right! I always like that!” 
exclaimed May. 

“Edie! Edie! what are you about?” 
interrupted auntie in alarm, suddenly seizing 
the chubby hand as it tugged hook and work 
out of the small pocket. 

“ My child, how you frightened me! It 
almost makes me shiver to think you have 
been jumping about with that hook in your 
pocket. It is so very dangerous. Plad you 
fallen down, the needle might have run into 
you, and we should have been obliged to send 
for the doctor, and, oh dear! how bad the 
pain would be before the hook was pulled out. 
This evening I will find you a small bag and 
some pieces for your sisters to make one each 
for themselves, then you will all have a safe 
• place for your hook, and, besides, keep your 
work cleaner. Look, Edie, how grubby your 
piece is, and it should be as white as the 
cotton on the reel. I am afraid little girls do 
not always have their hands washed first; then 
all the dirty marks rub off on their crochet 
while they are working. Sometimes, too, they 
stop to play with pussy, and crumple the 
work into a ball till it gets quite hot and 
damp. Ah ! you understand, Edie, and you 


will be more careful next week, I know. 
Remember that little rhyme of yours :— 

‘ Work while you work, play while you play, 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay.’ 

“ But come, I have another easy pattern of 
trebles and holes to teach you. Make a 
foundation chain, two or three inches long, 
and cut off the cotton. In the first row work 
into the commencement stitch a long treble.” 

“ A long treble, auntie ! What is that ? ” 

“Exactly what its name means, May. A 
treble, or triple stitch, made longer by twisting 
the cotton round the hook twice instead of 
once before inserting it into the work. This 
makes an extra stitch, and of course the needle 
must be brought through another time—that 
is, four times rather than three. Just try this 
—twice round ; that is right. Pierce the hook 
into the chain, wind the cotton round the 
needle ; you have five loops. Draw the thread i 
through * the chain-stitch only ; leave 4 on 
the needle. Puli the hook through 2, leave 
3. Again through 2, leave 2. Lastly, 
through 2, leave 1. Now make 2 chain 
and one long treble in every third chain. In 
the second row, let the trebles lie between 
those below, and work them under and not 
into the stitch. Now you have done two or 
three, notice that your trebles are firm at the 
top ; but at the lower part they move., and the 
chain passes like a runner through them. 
Finish the second row ; change for a closer 
pattern, by dividing the holes with two 
ordinary trebles instead of a single long one.” 

“ Can we make a bread-cloth with this, too, 
auntie ? ” 

“You might, Annie; but,being so veryopcn, 

I think it would look better for a pin-cushion 
cover, or even a quilt for dolly ; and then, to 
make it warmer and prettier, you might beg 
from mamma some scraps of bright silk to line 
it with.” 

“ Couldn’t w r e have curtains and valances 
like the quilt, too?” asked May; “thenevery¬ 
thing would match.” 

“ Very nicely, my dear. I expect Edie 
will readily give you an order for the 
whole bed furniture at once, so you 
have plenty in hand. I will look 
out some bits of that blue tarlatan 
dress I have had made lately, and they 
will be quite a fashionable lining for 
the hangings. 

“ By-the-bye, I must tell you that 
the other day I saw some real long 
curtains in this very pattern.” 

“Where was that, auntie?” the 
eldest girl asked, pausing in her long 
trebles. 

“At a parlour window in a poor 
and dirty street, dear.” 

, Edie’s big eyes opened wider than 
ever, as she said, in a tone half¬ 
reproving, half-puzzled, “Do you go 
down those nasty streets, auntie? Nurse 
won’t let me go; she says all the people 
have dirty faces and ragged clothes, and the 
boys fight and say such bad words, and-” 

Here auntie’s finger hushed the excited little 
speaker. 

“Gently, baimie, nurse is quite right; you 
are too tiny to go where you like now. 
When you are bigger, and walk through the 
streets without stopping to look round at 
every thing, that will be a different thing alto¬ 
gether. Then you will not pass through alleys 
for pleasure, perhaps ; but if you wish to take 
a poor old woman some broth, you need not 
be afraid of the rough people in her street, 
or the rickety stairs, or the close room. 
What would become of the poor if all the 
well-to-do shunned such a neighbourhood ? Do 
you know mamma’s friend, Miss Smith, goes 
every day into those wretched places to look 
after people who want clothes and food ? 
Some day.I hope you will follow her example. 


But I was going to tell you about those 
pretty curtains I saw. Whilst admiring them 
a woman on the door-step came up to me 
with— 

“‘You be looking at the curtains, mum ? 
It’s my little gal, twelve year old, as done ’em. 
A goodish while she spent on ’em, still she 
lost no time like, for she set to ’em between 
school hours, and they hav’nt cost me a 
farthing either, for my Nellie bought all the 
cotton with the pennies she got for running 
errands.’ 

“I wonder which of you girls will ever 
undertake such a piece of work, though you 
have plenty of leisure time, ever so much 
more than that poor girl.” 

“Wait a bit, auntie, till we know all the 
stitches, then won’t we workaway, Annie ?” 

“ I trust you will, child, and now you ifave 
done a bit of the stripe we will tiy a fresh 
stitch. Meanwhile, Edie may run and see 
how her small garden is getting on. She is 
sure to find plenty of those troublesome weeds 
to pull up.” 



Open Purls (Fig. i). , 

“ Look at this piece I have made ; it forms 
open scallops. Hold your work as I do and 
follow my movements. Crochet 5 chain, and 
to form the hole of the scallop, wind the 
cotton round the needle and prick it into the 
first chain to make a treble. If you work a 
double instead you will find the loop much 
closer. 



Reversed Purls (Fig. 2). 

“ Here is another kind of picot, smaller 
and more apart. Make 8 chain, viz., 3 for the 
straight line or space, and 5 for the loop, 
called‘reversed,’ because instead of shaping 
it by taking your needle from right to left you 
bring it from left to right and close the hole 
by piercing the hook in the first ot the 5 chain 
and working a stitch in single crochet. 

“You will often find these loops when you 
imitate designs of lace or guipure. 

“Now let us try a runner through which we 
can thread a pretty ribbon or cord as mamma 
did for baby’s hood yesterday. How shall 
we manage those crosses do you think ? (See 
fig. 3.) 

“ I will tell you. First prepare a chain of 30 
stitches. 

“Break your cotton. For shame! _ With 
your scissors, not with your teeth. Begin again 
by one loop. Hold the chain in the left hand 
between thumb and forefinger; wind the 
cotton twice round the hook and prick it 
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through the first chain stitch. Again twist 
the cotton which gives 5 on the needle. Draw 
the thread through the chain leaving 4, then 
through 2 leaving 3. Yon have made half a 



Runner or Insertion (Fig. 3). 

bar or treble of the cross; instead of finish¬ 
ing it twist the thread twice over the needle, 
which pierce once more on the foundation 
chain, but in the 3rd stitch farther on. Wind 
the cotton round, count 7 on the needle, pull 
the thread through the loop—there are six (1st 
detail fig. 4)* 

“ Work off these 6 stitches through 2 by 2, 
four times. You have finished now a bar and 
a half, forming a kind of V. Make 2 chain, 
wind the cotton over the needle (2nd detail 

To complete the cross,pierce the hook right 
in the centre of the long arm, and work an 
ordinary treble.” 



ist Detail of Runner (Fig. 4]. 

“Why, it isn’t a bit difficult to do these x’s. | 
.1 am afraid I could not make them alone, j 
though.” j 

“ No, May, I should not expect you to be : 
so clever; remain, both of you, a little longer 
by me, and I will look at your work now and ; 
then, while I show Ellen one or two nice 
edgings. I see her just coming; she must , 
have been rather puzzled to find us out.” 

“Indeed, I have,” laughed the eldest girl, 
catching the last words as she approached ; j 
“I was afraid you were all off for a ramble, 
and I did so much want those laces you 
promised me. Look, auntie, how nicely my 
stool-cover gets on ! It is such a pity I have 
to lay it aside a little while, but I must make 
haste with some edging, for Mrs. Spencer is 
here for a fortnight helping mamma with the 
mending and with my school outfit. You 
should see the beautiful seams and hems I 
have been doing all the afternoon. Now, for 
a change, I must crochet as many yards of 
lace as possible to trim all my underlinen. 
Don’t give me any long and difficult ones, 
auntie, please, for I really can’t spare the 
time. Ah! here is just the very thing for 
my petticoat bodice! How is that done?” 
(See fig. 6.) 

“Take this 4J needle, Ellen, and the reel 
Gf No. 24 cotton". Now make 14 chain, then 
ist row 1 treble on the 5th stitch, counting 
from right to left; 1 chain, 1 treble twice, 
missing 1 of the foundation; 2 chain, miss 1, 
and into the next stitch work 4 treble ; 3 
chain, 1 treble into the last stitch. 2nd 
Row.—7 chain, 4 treble into the centre of 
the 4 underneath, 2 chain, 1 treble, 1 chain, 


1 treble through the ist hole, 1 chain, 1 
treble into the next 2 holes. 3rd Row. 
—Turn and slipstitch back to the 2nd 
treble *. Remember that to slipstitch 

you prick the hook in a chain, 
and draw the cotton through it 
and through the other loop on 
the needle at the same time. 
Continue from * 4 chain,. 1 
treble into the 3rd hole, 1 chain, 

1 treble exactly above the treble 
of previous row, 1 chain, 1 treble 
through the 2nd chain, 2 chain, 

4 treble into the centre of the 
last 4, 3 chain, 1 treble into the 
3rd of the 7th chain. These two 
rows form the whole pattern. 

Just practise this edging for 
about a quarter of a yard, and then pin 
up what you have done in. paper to 
keep it fresh, a thing almost impossible 
a short time back, when all the laces 
were worked lengthways. 

“ Here is another pattern, containing only 
two rows. It is deeper and stronger, and will 
certainly defy the laundress’s scrubbing.” 

Crochet Border. 

“Make 16 chain, and for the ist or foundation 
row turn, miss 7 chain, and into the 8th work 

2 trebles ; 2 trebles again into each of the 2 
next stitches, making 6 in all; 2 chain 1 treble 
in the end of chain ; 3 chain I treble into the 

same hole. 2nd Row.—Reverse to 
work at the back of the lace; 2 
chain, then 6 trebles through the 3 
chain of preceding row. * You un¬ 
derstand what I mean by through: 
instead of talcing the stitch in the 
chain take it underneath, so that the 
treble clasps both sides, and thus 
makes the work doubly strong, though 
not perhaps very fine. *3 chain 1 treble 
through the centre of the 6 trebles; 
3 chain 1 treble into the same hole ; 
again, 3 chain 1 treble into the 3rd of 
7 chain. Repeat these two rows alter¬ 
nately. This trimming will look very 
nice, too, in wool, not only for crochet, 
antimacassars, quilts, etc., but for knit¬ 
ted articles, as you will find crochet edgings 
are lighter and more quickly done than knitted 
ones.” 

“These two patterns will be enough for the 
present, auntie ; but there is a deeper one that 
I want very badly to lengthen the schoolroom 
blind, which mamma has just had turned, and 
the worn part cut off.” 

“ I think either of these will answer your 
purpose, dear. Suppose you try both of them, 
and see which you like best. I fancy, however, 
the broadest one will be the most suitable ; 
besides it is the easiest, so let us begin with it. 


For this you will want much coarser materials, 
cotton No. 8 and a 3J hook. 

“ You notice that the lower part forms pretty 
shells, each of which takes 10 rows. Make a 



2nd Detail of Runner (Fig. 5). 

chain of 28, and 3 more to form the first 
treble, then into the 4th and 5th stitch (count¬ 
ing from the end) work 2 trebles, making 3 
in all; 3 chain 1 treble 3 times, missing 2 ot 
the foundation ; 6 chain 1 single crochet into 
the ist or end stitch; 12 chain to begin the 
shell. Now, for the 2nd row, * 3 treble 3 
chain alternately four times, work the trebles 
through the spaces of preceding row.* 

“ 3rd Row.—Repeat from * of second row, 
12 double on the 9 chain of shell. 



Narrow Edging (Fig. 6 ). 

4th Row.—Turn with 4 chain, 1 treble 1 chain 
between each of the double. Repeat from 
“ 5th Row.—Repeat from * 1 treble 2 chain 
between the last shell trebles. 

“ 6th Row.—Turn with 6 chain, 1 treble 

3 chain through every space underneath. 
Repeat from *. 

“ 7th Row.—Repeat from * 3 trebles 3 chain 
through the single trebles below. 

“8th Row.—Turn with 7 chain, 1 treble 

4 chain between every 3 chain which separates 
the groups of trebles. Repeat from *. 

“ 9th Row.— Repeat from * 4 chain 1 treble 
again between those of last row. 

“ 10th Row.—Through every 4 chain make 
1 single 5 treble 1 single. This gives the 
scalloped edge. Repeat from 

“ Now, let me see, have we time ? Oh, 
yes; about a quarter of an hour still. I so 
I much wanted to show you this pretty stitch 
i in wool, Ellen.” 



Shell Lace (Fig. 7). 
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“ Yes, that is sweetly pretty,” 
Doke drev 


the elder 
rew from her 


girl said, as Miss Holbrooke 
workbox a scarlet square. 

“ I thought you would admire it, even in 
this small piece ; but you have no idea how 
rich it looks in stripes for chair-backs — 



Fount Dii Neigk (Fig. 8). 

each row made in a different tint—blue, for 
instance, shaded right off to grey, and crimson 
to pale pink. Antimacassars, of course, re¬ 
quire thick wool; but with finer kinds, as 
Shetland, Andalusian, &c., you can crochet 
light shawls, children’s petticoats, vests, 
jackets, and many other comforts with the 
point de ?ieige . Of course, I need not ask a 
French scholar the meaning of it ?” 

“ Well, auntie, I know neige means snow, 
but what that has to do with this new stitch I 
can’t imagine. Snow is white, and your piece 
is scarlet; besides, it has open holes, and lines 
shooting out, something like the sun’s rays.” 

“Not a bad comparison, dear; but the 
worker who applied the name of snow to it 
had also a good reason. It probably recalled 
to her one of the fantastic shapes of a snow¬ 
flake seen under the microscope. But, quick, 
quick, we have only a few minutes to spare. 
Take my hook and this ball of wool. Make 
a chain of 22; that allows 2 for each star, and 
4 to commence with. 

“Turn, miss 1 chain, 1 single into the next, 
twist the cotton round the needle. *2 single 
into the 2 next stitches, keeping the wool on 
the hook each time. You have now 5 loops ; 
bring the wool through all of them at once, 
very loosely, and set the star by a chain 
stitch. For the second star : *1 single into the 
little hole made by passing through the 5 
loops, wind the cotton round the needle, 2 
single into the 2 following chain of the 
foundation, draw through the 5 loops again ; 
secure by 1 chain. Repeat from *. 



Purled Lace (Fig 9). 

“At the end of the row, break off the wool 
and begin afresh. 1 single into the comer 
stitch, 2 chain, miss one of these, and, on the 
first, make 1 single; * twist the cotton round 


one single in the back of the chain below, 
and another lower still, through the hole of 
the first star, which lies a little to the left. 
Draw the wool through the 5 loops and set 
the star by a chain stitch. For the second 
and every succeeding star, make the first 
single into the hole of the group 
just made. Repeat from *. 

“ When you wish to decrease, 
as in a petticoat-gore, a half¬ 
square shawl, &c., use up two 
stars as the foundation for one, by 
working an extra loop into the 
chain of the edge stitch (see fig. 
8). But I hear the chink of cups 
and saucers, which means tea is 
ready. Put everything away now, 
very tidily, so that you can find 
them again when the next oppor¬ 
tunity comes. 

“Connect the shells thus:—In 
turning the row of doubles, catch 
it to the centre of the first scallop 
at the back, slipstitch to the end 
of the scallop, and make the line 
of 1 treble 1 chain. Continue to 
attach alternately to the middle 
and end of a scallop till 4 have 
been secured. To add to the effect, 
each shell may occasionally be 
worked in contrasting colours, or in several 
shades of the same hue. 

“ The other lace is much narrower and 
rather more complicated. 

Purled Lack (Fig. 9). 

“ Each scallop requires 5 rows. Make a 
chain of 25 stitches. 

“1st Row.—Turn, miss 6 and into the 7th, 
work 1 treble ; 2 chain, 1 treble in the 3rd 
stitch farther on ; 1 treble again in the 3rd 
stitch farther on still; 3 chain, 1 treble into 
the same hole ; miss 2, 1 treble into the next; 
repeat 2 chain, 1 treble 3 times, leaving be¬ 
tween, 2 chain. 

“ 2nd Row.—5 chain to turn; 1 treble exactly 
above preceding one ; 2 chain, 1 treble twice'; 
6 trebles through the hole formed by 3 chain ; 

1 treble into the one beneath, making 8 in all; 

2 chain, 1 trebl ; for the scallops, 8 treble 
through the 4 chain. 

“3rd Row.—4chain to turn, 1 treble, 1 chain 
above every other bar of 2nd row ; 2 chain, 

1 treble; 5 chain, 1 treble into the last of the 
8 ; *2 chain, 1 treble, 3 times. 

“4th Row.—3 chain for the 1st treble, re¬ 
peat from *; into the centre of the 5 chain 
work 1 treble, 3 chain, 1 treble; 1 treble 
above last treble; 2 chain, 1 treble ; 2 chain, 

2 treble through every space of the last scallop 
row. The third group has 3 trebles. 

“ 5th Row.—To let this project beyond the 
4th, make 2 chain, and on them work back 

3 trebles, then a picot or purl of 5 chain and 
1 treble taken into the 1st stitch. Make 
trebles and picots alternately 6 times, and 
after 2 treble; 2 chain, 8 treble; 2 chain, 
1 treble three times. 

“ Attach the scallops by catching every 
other row to a purl, leaving the last free.” 

| “ This is sweetly pretty, auntie, but it is 

rather too long for just now ; you really can’t 
think what heaps I have to do'before I return 
! to school. I only wish one of the others could 
I help me a little. How some poor children 
i crochet so quickly is quite a puzzle to me. 

• Try how I will my fingers never move like 
lightning, as theirs do.” 

I “ Nothing like hunger to sharpen one up, 

I my dear. Poor children work for bread, and 
! it would often be a hard case with them were 
1 it not for their nimble hands. Indeed, crochet 
1 itself has a very humble origin, for it was 
formerly called ‘ shepherdF or Scotch knitting,’ 
because when first heard of it was made by 
the peasants while they watched their flocks 
on mountain solitudes in the South of France. 


From thence this occupation probably spread 
to hilly Scotland. Besides, now I come to 
think of it, is there not a great similitude 
between the pastoral crook and the little 
crochet hook ?” 


GRANDMOTHER’S BIRTHDAY. 

“ To-morrow will be grandmother’s birth¬ 
day,” said Marie to her sister Lina, as they 
ran round and round the garden, and jumped 
and skipped to keep themselves warm. 

“ And we shall have nothing to give her,” 
responded Lina, dolefully. “Not even a 
snowdrop, the spring is so long coming. 
Alic and Aline will take her lovely Howers all 
the same. Ah, I wish we were rich also ! ” 

“ Dear grandmother knows we, too, would 
give them if we could,” answered Marie in 
her soft voice. 

But Lina only shrugged her shoulders. “ I 
do not like to be outdone,” said she shortly. 

That afternoon, when the two were doing 
their lessons with mamma, they saw their 
Aunt Genevieve coming down the path that 
led straight to their pretty little home. Aunt 
Genevieve lived with her mother, who was 
their grandmother, in the chateau at the top 
of the hill; and when her visit was over she 
gave each of her nieces a bright little golden 
coin, that they might buy nosegays tor to¬ 
morrow, and have something over to spend 
on themselves. 

Here was the difficulty solved, and in the 
pleasantest manner possible. You may guess 
how happy they were. It was with difficulty 
they were restrained from going at once to 
the garden where Simon, the florist, grew 
roses and camellias all the year round in his 
great glass-houses. They would have for¬ 
gotten, if their mother had not reminded 
them, that even rare blossoms are nothing 
when their freshness is gone. “We shall 
pay Simon well for ours,” said Lina. “He 
will give us the very loveliest, and they will 
last longer, perhaps.” 

The mother shook her head and answered 
gently, “My child, the loveliest are often first 
to wither.” 

Marie and Lina looked a great many times 
that evening at their shining coins; indeed, 
they could hardly think of anything else ; and 
their old servant, Francon, said it was with 
them as with older people—a little gold had 
turned their heads. 

At all events, it turned their faces in the 
direction of Simon’s garden the first thing 
after breakfast next morning. The day was 
bright and the walk pleasant. They were 
alone, for their mother was an invalid, and 
Francon could not leave her; besides, she 
had her work to do. 

Lina’s tongue, as usual, went faster than 
Marie’s; but Marie also had plenty to talk 
about. “ I should like to get some white 
roses,” said she, “ some white roses as pure 
and beautiful as those that grow over our 
porch in June. They always remind me of 
grandmother with her silver hair and her pale 
face and her white shawl.” 

Lina laughed, and said in her patronising 
manner, “That’s not a bad idea of yours, 
Marie. You shall have white roses, then, and 
I will choose crimson, and those great yellow 
ones that are almost as pretty as this.” And 
she held her gold coin in the sun and watched 
it sparkle with no small satisfaction. Then 
the children began to wonder how much they 
would have left when they had bought their 
nosegays, and to consider what they should do 
with the remainder. 

“ Francon says Simon is very dear, and 
flowers are scarce now; but one can do a 
great deal with money,” said Lina, import¬ 
antly. “ We must buy new skipping-ropes, 
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and a fourpost bedstead with sheets and 
blankets for Roxalia (she was their pet doll), 
and a kitchen grate, and a glass chandelier 
for her drawing-room, and—and—lots of 
things.” 

“ The fourpost bedstead would be charm¬ 
ing,” said Marie. “ What fun to tuck Roxie 
in! But, Lina, we shall not be able to buy 
everything.” 

“ No matter ! ” cried Lina, impatiently. 

“ It is nice sometimes to talk as if we could. 
We have enough, at any rate, for two splendid 
nosegays to give grandmother. We will 
have beauties, Marie.” 

“ Yes,” replied Marie, “ for we love her 
dearly.” 

Lina nodded, and her rosy cheek grew 
brighter with a little blush. She had been 
thinking of the pleasure of throwing Alic and 
Aline in the shade, rather than of the gratifi¬ 
cation her gift would afford. 

They reached the garden and paused at the j 
gate, attracted by the sound of a loud voice 
that came from a poor-looking cottage the 
opposite side of the way. 

“ If you cannot pay me,” said the voice, 
which was rough and angry, as well as loud, 

“ the sooner you go the better. I’m not going 
to lose another quarter, I can tell you.” 

«« Indeed, God willing, you shall not,” 
answered a woman, in trembling tones. “ I 
have the promise of work; my husband is 
mending fast. Have patience, and you shall 
lose nothing.” 

“Fine talk, but I can’t afford to listen to it. 
No, mistress! I’m not a hard man, or I 
might take every stick and stone you possess. 
As it is, I only say, clear out.” 

“Then Heaven help us, for it will kill 
Pierre.” 

The children looked at each other. In the 
silence they could distinctly hear choking 
sobs. “ Come,” said Lina, at length pushing 
open the gate. “Poor things, it does them 
no good standing here; and see, there is 
Simon yonder. Let us make haste.” 

“ Ought we—could we—help them ? ” said 
Marie, hesitating. 

“ Of course not. Of what use would be 
the little we have ? ” answered Lina, for¬ 
getting how recently she had magnified the 
powers of that same sum. It was not con¬ 
sistent, certainly ; but we are all of us apt to 
regulate our opinions by our wishes. 

Lina did not wait to argue the case. .She 
ran towards the gardener, who conducted her 
to the hothouse, and began at her desire to 
select from his stores materials for a hand¬ 
some bouquet. While this absorbing busi¬ 
ness was in progress Marie stood silently 
by, her eyes fixed on the ground, except when 
she turned them to the gate with a puzzled, 
anxious expression. Simon, descanting on 
the merits of his delicate azaleas, his won¬ 
derful japonicas, his unrivalled camellias, and 
Lina, listening and admiring, had forgotten 
she was there; and, presently, when she 
walked slowly away, they did not notice her 
absence. But by-and-bye the gardener led 
the way to the fernery, intending to finish ofl 
his handiwork with some sprays of maiden¬ 
hair fern ; and then they met Marie running 
back, her cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkling 
like twin stars. 

“Oh, Lina!” she cried, “I went to the 
cottage—I could not help it—and my little 
gold piece was actually enough to pay the 
rent the poor woman owed; and she is so 
thankful, and her husband is ill, and here is 
the change the landlord gave me, and, if you 
please,” turning to Simon, and offering it to 
him, “ will you give me the best bunch ol 
flowers you can for this ? ” 

She looked from one to the other of her 
auditors expecting sympathy in her joy ; but 
Lina regarded it as a tacit reproach to her own 
selfishness; and Simon, being miserly and 


grasping, was annoyed at the loss of a good 
customer. Poor Marie felt quite chilled and 
depressed when the former scolded her 
roundly for having thrown her money away, 
and the latter grumblingly remarked that she 
could not expect much for what was left. 
While he cut a few common flowers, the 
gardener made many observations on the 
cunning and deceit by which the poor im¬ 
posed on the charitable. Marie thought he 
must often have been a victim himself, to 
speak so feelingly on the subject. She grew 
more and more uncomfortable ; and she could 
not help fancying he might have given her 
better flowers, or was it Lina’s gorgeous show 
of blossoms which made her own look 
shabby ? 

They left the garden, and at the door of the 
cottage stood the poor woman waiting ; when 
she saw the two girls she came forward with 
something in her hand. The something proved 
to be a tiny pot of violets, so full, so fragrant 
that Marie uttered a cry of delight. 


“ Will you take them, young lady ? ” said 
the woman. “ It is all we can offer in return 
for your kindness. My husband has tended 
and watched them through his illness ; it Mill 
be a comfort to him to think he was doing it 
for you.” 

Marie hesitated to deprive the sick man 
of his simple treasure, and she feared to dis¬ 
appoint him by refusing it. So she ended by 
accepting, frankly and easily, this humble token 
of his gratitude. 

“ Lina,” said she, as they hastened on, “I 
will give it to grandmamma instead of the 
nosegay. How SM’eet they are—these little 
purple flowers; and what a number hidden 
away under the leaves; it M r as very good of 
the poor people, I think.” 

“ After all, they are nothing but violets,” 
replied Lina, contemptuously. And Marie 
said no more. 

Their mother was suffering from one of her 
severe headaches, Fran^n told them M’hen 
they reached home. She had darkened 





“ The Goat and Compasses.” This sign*! 
Oft swings before some roadside inn," 

But few who pass it e’er opine 
How sacred was its origin. 

’Twas written only , there’s no doubt. 

In characters that could be read ; 

But time and weather wore them out, 

And then the emblem came instead. 

Some one, by way of illustration, 

Attempted to portray the sound, 

And gradually the imitation 
Acceptance gained with all around. 

No meaning has this combination, 

No value has it in our sight; 

But the sweet word of consolation 
Was meant to give a ray of light. 

’Twas meant true comfort to impart 
To pilgrims on the heavenly road ; 

To cheer the faint and drooping heart, 

And lighten half its heavy load. 

It said to everyone who passed, 

“ From toil and strife you shall be freed ; 

You shall obtain a rest at last, 

For God encomftasseth indeed! ” 

K. F. 
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madame’s room, and begged them not to 
disturb her. So they ate their dinner as 
quietly as two little mice, and then the old 
servant helped them to change their frocks 
and brush their hair. Cousins Alic and 
Aline and baby Louis—who last year had 
insisted on carrying a beloved tin trumpet 
as his offering—would call by-and-bye with 
their parents ; and they would all proceed 
together, according to custom, to the 
chateau. 

There quite an imposing ceremony had to 
be gone through. Grandmother received her 
visitors in state; and behind the band of 
little ones came the grown people, aunts and 
uncles, mothers and fathers, to offer in turn 
their congratulations. How Lina and Marie 
wished their own dear mother could have 
made one. Lina was in high spirits, her 
bouquet had already been much admired; 
and when they were ushered into the great 
drawing-room, with its polished door, its 
glittering mirrors, its branching clusters of 
waxen lights, she felt herself in keeping 
with her surroundings. Marie, on the 
contrary, was confused and timid. She 
had caught sight of Aunt Genevieve standing 
by the high-backed chair, in which sat a stately 
lady, the “ white rose ” of her imagination. 
Grandmother was old—how old the children 
were afraid to think—but she sat perfectly 
upright; and her kindly, twinkling eyes were 
almost as bright as the buckles in her shoes. 
From the soft velvet cushion at her feet 
Bijou’s Huffy white head looked up at the 
intruders ; and by her side Minette purred 
contentedly. There was a workbag on the 
table, but the knitting pins were idle for the 
present. Grandmother’s hands covered with 
long black silk mittens shaded at the elbows 
by delicate ruffles, were extended encourag¬ 
ingly to Alic, whose formidable duty it was 
to open the proceedings with a little speech. 
The rest followed with their presents and 
good wishes. Aline had a brilliant cluster of 
geraniums, relieved with sprays of spired; 
Louis bore in triumph a huge basket of lilies 
and pink azaleas; another little cousin dis¬ 
played a rich pincushion of embroidered satin, 
the work of her own clever fingers; Lina eagerly 
offered her glowing roses ; and then came 
Marie with her small pot of violets, which looked 
—there was no denying it—a very poor and 
unpretending gift after what had gone before. 
She felt sure, moreover, that Aunt Genevieve 
eyed her somewhat sharply; and she began 
to wonder again whether Lina and Simon 
were right in considering she had acted 
foolishly. The remembrance, however, of the 
poor woman’s gratitude and joy consoled her. 
“ It is selfish,” she thought, “ having had my 
pleasure, to envy Lina hers now.” Marie 
had just made this reflection when Uncle 
Victor entered with his violin. The children 
stood up to dance, and she forgot her uneasi¬ 
ness in keeping time to the merry strains. 
Uncle Victor was an untiring player ; minuet, 
gavotte, and cotillon succeeded each other 
with unflagging spirit. Marie, who had not 
yet missed one, sat down at last to rest; and 
very soon Aunt Genevieve took a seat 
by her. 

“Marie,” said she, “where did you get 
your violets ? ” 

“ A poor woman gave them to me,” repliecl 
Marie, startled at this sudden attack, and 
blushing with confusion. 

“Indeed ! You did not think it necessary, 
then, to spend any of your money on grand¬ 
mother, who is so kind to you?” pursued 
Aunt Genevieve, coldly. 

Marie was silent; her heart beat fast : she 
longed for home, to creep into her mother’s 
breast and tell her this perplexity. She, if she 
disapproved, would blame so gently. Aunt 
Genevieve was severe and sarcastic. Encounter 
her displeasure—nay, possibly her ridicule— 
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here before them all! The thought was over¬ 
whelming. 

Before she could find words to answer, 
Lina approached in time to hear the question 
repeated. Now Lina, like a great many more 
people, was exceedingly good-natured and 
pleasant so long as she was happy and had 
her own way. She was very happy to-night. 
Her flowers were certainly the best; her 
partner in the minuet had been the most 
graceful dancer. She felt disposed, therefore, 
to defend Marie from the suspicion of selfish¬ 
ness which she saw was hanging over her ; at 
the same time, as she still considered her 
sister’s generosity a piece of folly, she was 
not sorry to have the opportunity of hearing 
her aunt confirm her in this idea. 

But Aunt Genevieve, usually so decided 
and prompt of speech, heard all she had to 
say in silence; and when it was ended, to 
Lina’s disappointment and Marie’s relief she 
rose without a word, and moved away at the 
side of a passing guest. 

Soon after supper was announced. Uncle 
Victor, as eldest son, conducted grandmother 
to her seat at the head of the table, and 
Marie noticed with a thrill of surprise that 
the wee pot of violets stood by her plate. 

The other flowers were prettily arranged 
round the great birthday cake. Marie enjoyed 
her share of it very much, and grew quite 
meny pulling bon-bons with Alic; but she 
did not understand why her violets occupied 
the post ot honour until eveiybody was put¬ 
ting on warm shawls and cloaks, and she went 
up to say good-bye. Then grandmother’s words 
solved the mystery. “ Dear child,” she said, 
“ I know the history of your gift; no richer 
present could give me greater pleasure. To¬ 
day my little Marie has shown self-denial and 
modesty. May she ever do so ! For as the 
fragrance of a simple violet can soothe and 
gladden the heart of man, so does a virtuous 
action, even from His lowliest servant, find 
favour in the sight of God.” 

The carriage was ready; uncle Victor and 
the cousins were waiting. As they drove 
down the hill, and Lina nestled, yawning, 
under her wraps, Marie looked up at the 
frosty stars with a little sigh of gratitude and 
content. 



VARIETIES. 


Acrostic. 

A pleasant resort in summer. One who 
rejects Christianity. The ground where an 
army pitches its tents. A Roman governor. 
A river in South America. What many 
people wish for. A term used in geometry. 
A river in Italy. The initials and finals give 
the names of two reigning sovereigns. 

A Mischievous Parrot.— One day a 
party of ladies paid us a visit aboard, and 
several had been hoisted on deck by the usual 
means of a “whip” on the mainyard. The 
chair had descended for another “ whip,” but 
scarcely had its fair freight been lifted out of 
the boat alongside, than the unlucky parrot 
piped, “ Let go ! ” The order being instantly 
obeyed, the unfortunate lady, instead of being 
comfortably seated on deck, as had been those 
who preceded her, was soused overhead in the 
sea .—Lord Dundo?iald > s Autobiography. 

Youth will never live to age unless they 
keep themselves in breath with exercise, and 
in heart with joyfulness. —Sir Philip Sidney. 

The most effectual way. to secure happiness 
to ourselves is to confer it upon others. 


Truth is the most powerful thing in the 
world, since fiction can only please us by its 
resemblance to it.— Shaftesbury. 

The wise and prudent conquer difficulties 
By daring to attempt them. Sloth and 
folly 

Shiver and shrink at sight of toil and danger, 
And make the impossibility they fear. 

— Roive. 

Seeking and blundering are so far good, that 
it is by seeking and blundering that we learn.— 
Goethe. 

A Practical Lesson. —The good king 
Louis XII. of France was styled the Father of 
the people. An old chronicler relates that, 
when he died, even the little children wept 
bitterly for his loss. The following anecdote 
shows that these regrets were not unmerited :— 
An officer of his household had, in a fit of anger, 
ill-treated a poor labourer; when the king 
heard of the offence., he ordered that the noble 
who had committed so great an injustice should 
only have his table served with meat and wine. 
The next day Louis met the officer, and asked 
him if he had fared well. “ Sire,” he replied, 
“I had no bread to eat.” “What!” said the 
king,, “ cannot you do without bread?” “No, 
truly, sire,” answered he. “You jest,” said 
Louis ; ‘‘ bread is not necessary to sustain life. ’ ’ 
“Your Majesty will excuse me, but we should 
feel the loss of it a great deprivation.” “Why, 
then,” answered the king, sternly, “ did you 
beat the poor labourer ? It is to them we are 
indebted for the bread we eat. Remember 
this in future ; a repetition of the like fault will 
be punished more severely.” 

What we wish to do we think we can do, 
but when we do not wish a thing it becomes 
impossible. 

What reason did not dictate reason can 
never explain. 

A good education consists in a combina¬ 
tion of good habits. 

Never despise humble services. When 
large ships run aground, little boats may pull 
them off. 

Wasted Energies. —“ Oh yes,” said a 
lazy grumbler, “ people always helps them as 
don’t need it. Why there is lightnin’, it can 
get down to the ground fast enough and easy 
all by itself, yet people goes and wastes their 
time a sticking up rods for it to slide down on.” 

Method is essential, and enables a larger 
amount of work to be got through with satis¬ 
faction. “ Method,” said Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burleigh) “ is like packing things in a 
box; a good packer will get in half as much 
again as a bad one.”— Smiles's “ Self Help.” 

Answer to a Riddle (p. 494).—The 
letter “ e.” 

Answer to a Puzzle (p. 494).— 

M EN 'DICANT 

“Mend I can’t” 

“Mend I can”(£) 

(it/) “End I can”(^) 

(it/) “End I can’t 
Mendicant 

“Envy detects the spots in the clear orb of 
light, 

And love the litttle stars in the gloomiest* 

saddest night.”— Trench. 

Be not discouraged or cast-down by trifles 
or want of success. A spider if it breaks his 
thread twenty times will mend it again, and 
thus by perseverance be rewarded by accom¬ 
plishing his work. 

Mind, however, that the object is worth 
striving for. Be cheerful about your business, 
carefully watch against a hasty temper. 
Passionate words will be followed by sorrow 
and regret. 
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USEFUL HINTS. 

Ivory-backed Brushes, to Clean.— 
These may be cleaned in a few minutes, 
without spoiling the ivory or softening the 
bristles, by rubbing dry bran into them, and 
shaking them well to free them from the 
grain. 

Shetland Shawls, to Wash. —A 
good method for washing Shetland shawls, 
a Scotch recipe. The water should be rather 
more than lukewarm, and white soap should be 
boiled and mixed up in the water before the 
shawl is put into it. It must be washed in 
two waters, and rinsed in rather warmer 
water, to clear it entirely of the soap, other¬ 
wise it will get thick and hard. To a pint and 
half of warm water put two teaspoonfuls of 
dissolved gum arabic, mix the vrater and gum 
well together, dip in the shawl and squeeze it 
two or three times, so that it should take 
equally all over, then wring it well out of 
this water, and wring it again in clean linen 
cloths. Pin it out square on a carpet, with a 
clean sheet or table-cloth under it, till 
thoroughly dry. 

Ventilation in the Sick Room.— With 
a proper supply of windows, and a proper 
supply of fuel in open lirc-places, fresh air is 
comparatively easy to secure when your patient 
or patients are in bed. Never be afraid of 
open windows then. People don’t catch cold 
in bed. This is a popular fallacy. With 
proper bed-clothes and hot-bottles, if neces¬ 
sary, you can always keep a patient warm in 
bed, and well ventilate him at the same time. 
—Florence Nightingale on Nursing. 

In most cases sal volatile or hartshorn will 
restore colours taken out by acid. It may be 
dropped upon any garment without doing 
harm. 

Lily S. writes :—You give in your number 
of The Girls’ Own Paper for January 
31st a recipe for washing lace. We find the 
following plan a very good one :—Get from 
a draper’s a board on which stuff has been 
folded. Sew flannel tightly over it, so as to 
leave no creases. Then lay the lace straight 
upon it. Pin a piece of muslin or leno over 
it, to keep the lace in its place. Now wash 
with soap and flannel over the muslin. When 
soaked and washed rinse with clean cold 
water. Leave the laces on the board to dry 
either out of doors or by the fire. When dry 
take them off, and they will look like new. 
The covered boards will last several years. 

Irish Colcanmon.— Boil, mash, and pass 
through a sieve some young tender brocoli, and 
pound with an equal quantity of well-boiled, 
floury potatoes. Season with pepper and 
salt, and to every pound weight put two 
ounces of sweet butter and a small raw onion, 
shred line. Let the whole be thoroughly 
mashed together, and browned in the oven, 
either in small cups, or a large buttered 
mould. Serve very hot with meat of any 
kind. Some persons only put one ounce of 
butter to the pound of vegetables. 

King-cup Pudding.— Recipes for cooking 
king-cup pudding. This recipe is from Soyer’s 
cookery-book. “ The weight of three eggs in 
their shells in dripping, half a tea-cupful of cur¬ 
rants, a table-spoonful of powdered sugar; flour 
to thicken. Beat up the three eggs, add the 
sugar and currants, also the dripping (melted 
if too hard), beat up all together, thickening 
it with flour, but do not make it it too stiff, or 
the pudding will not be light. Put it into 
small tins, and bake it a light brown colour.” 

Ink Marks or Iron Moulds may be re¬ 
moved by placing a plate (a pewter one if pos¬ 
sible) on the top of a basinful of boiling water; 
then stretch the spot over the plate ; wet it, 
and rub it with a small quantity of salts of 
lemon. When the stain has disappeared 
rinse the article in clean cold water. 


Savory Omelettes.— Break three eggs 
into a flat dish, or large plate; add a little 
cream, chopped parsley, pepper and salt, 
according to taste. Beat them well together 
with a knife. Have ready a brisk clear lire ; 
put two ounces of butter into the omelette 
pan ; get it to a boil, then add in the mixture, 
and keep it well stirred and shaken. When 
set, tilt the pan so as to fold the omelette; 
then turn it out on a hot dish, and shape it 
lightly with the Angers. 

To Wash White Silk Stockings.— 
Heat some rain water, and while on the fire 
cut into it a few slices of the best yellow soap 
to make a lather; put the stockings into it 
while this is warm , not hot. Wash 
again in a similar mixture. Rinse well 
in lukewarm water, then in a second in 
which there is a little blue. After rinsing, 
leave the stockings in a towel till nearly 
dry. Place them on a small sheet, lay 
them out flat, tacking them to the cloth to 
keep in shape, turn it over them, and have 
them mangled. Gentle rubbing with a piece 
of glass, such as the base of a wine-glass, will 
give them a glossy appearance. 

Black silk stockings may be washed as 
above, with a little common salt in the wash¬ 
ing water and a great deal of blue in the 
rinsing water. 

To Remove Stains from White 
Marble. —Mix common whitening to a paste 
with warm water, in which you have first 
dissolved a piece of soda the size of a filbert. 
Rub the stains well with this on a piece of 
clean flannel, wash off with Hudson’s soap- 
powder and water. If this does not remove 
the marks, leave the paste on the stains for 
twenty-four hours, then wash off as above 
directed, and polish well with a soft duster or 
silk handkerchief. 

A Nourishing Dish. — To a quart of 
haricot beans or lentils put a few cloves stuck 
in a carrot and onion, pepper and salt, cover 
with cold water and boil until cooked. Drain 
off the water, and finish them with a little 
parsley chopped fine, and fresh butter, in the 
saucepan ; then serve. Note .—Lentils do not 
require soaking, but haricot beans must be 
soaked in cold water for several hours. 


Preserving Fruit.—A correspondent of 
the Farmer gives the following table, showing 
the time required to cook different fruits for 
preserving, and the amount of sugar re¬ 
quired:— 

Time for boil- Quant, sugar 
ing fruit. to quart.. 

Cherries . 5 minutes 6 ounces. 

Raspberries . 6 „ 4 „ 

Blackberries. 6 „ 6 „ 

Strawberries. 8 ,, 8 ,, 

Plums . 10 ,, 10 ,, 

Whortleberries 5 ,, 8 ,, 

Small pears, whole 30 „ 4 ,, 

,, halved 20 ,, 6 „ 

Peaches, whole.... 15 „ 4 „ 

Pineapples, sliced.. 15 ,, 6 ,, 

Sour apples, quar¬ 
tered . 10 ,, 5 ,, 

Ripe Currants .... 6 ,, 8 ,, 

Tomatoes . 20 „ none 

Gooseberries. 8 „ 8 ,, 

Quinces, sliced .. 15 ,, 10 ,, 


Rice Cakes. —A pint of flour, two eggs 
well beaten, a cup of cold boiled rice, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and sufficient milk to make a 
rather thick batter ; all well beaten together 
and cooked on a griddle. 

Spirals. —Two eggs beaten quite light, 
with sufficient flour stirred in to make the 
mixture very stiff; add a pinch of salt and 
stir again, then roll out quite thin, cut strips 
about 2 inches wide and 4 long, and roll round 
the linger as if curling hair. Fry in butter a 
delicate golden shade, and sprinkle powdered 
sugar just before serving. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. 

Meta. —We can only advise your making some 
alteration in the trimming or folds of your white 
silk dress, or the insertion of a new piece, on 
account of the stains you mention produced by 
champagne. French chalk would have removed 
grease. 

Cora and VELVETiiEN.—You cannot renovate black 
velveteen by an}' home appliances. It should go to 
a cleaner. 

Anne Warren. —We have given an opinion already 
in reference to the dyeing of stockings. Try an old 
pair first, and judge of your success. 2. At five, or 
six-and-twenty, you might have a separate visiting 

card; but engraving “Miss,” or “the Misses- ,’ 7 

on the mother’s card, is the usual plan at the 
present time. 

Chickie.— Spots in kid gloves arc caused by the 
fading-out of the dye, caused by damp. Of course, 
there is nothing left to be removed but the kid 
itself. Your writing is very unsteady, and the 
letters are imperfectly formed in many cases. 

X. Y. Z.-We cannot recommend any cure for the 
articles injured by the alum and vinegar. 

Alice W.—Hold a red-hot poker close to the grease 
spots, and lay a piece of blotting-paper upon them, 
and the grease will come out. We have extracted 
many such spots, even without the blotting-paper. 
J. R.—Wash the Canton crape in tepid water, 
containing one part of ox-gall to three of soft 
water, and then rinse in blue water. 

Quicksilver. —Try rubbing the Eis-wool in. two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and shake it well. This is 
far better than using water. Of course, we mean 
if white or light-coloured wool. 

Verdanta Green.—Y ou might wear a riding-belt in 
lieu of stays. Or you might have a firm lining in 
your dress, supplied with a certain number of well- 
placed steels and whalebones, so as to keep it from 
wrinkling. 

Louie G.—Both veils and caps may be worn on the 
occasion you name; and no out-of-door dresses 
arc made long now. If you cannot break j’ourself 
of the bad habit of treading on one side of your 
foot, you should have steel or brass tips put on 
the heels. 

Little Pearl. —Warm your ostrich feathers, and 
when quite dry, take a blunt penknife and draw 
each frond gently between it and your thumb to 
curl each. Girls "of any age may now compete for 
any of our prizes. We do not require contributions. 

EDUCATION. 

A. M. R. should procure the “Handbook of the 
English Language” by Angus, as an excellent 
grammar for private study. Also the “ History of 
England in the Middle Ages ” (illustrated), bound in 
cloth, price 2S. 6 d. and published at 56, Paternoster- 
row. 

Cara. —You speak too dcspondingly in reference to 
your attainments. “ One thing,” at least, we have 
the opportunity of judging for ourselves—you have 
“ stuck to ” writing “ long enough to learn it,” for 
you write a really beautiful hand; and judging 
from its clear, frfce, firm, and graceful style, we 
should imagine that you might excel in drawing. 
Your diffidence and disposition to despond are, 
probably, your enemies. Take heart; for if you can 
so successfully accomplish one useful art, you will 
find yourself quite competent to master many 
more. Wc thank you for your good wishes. 

Tulip. —Languages may be acquired at any age, hut 
of course with more or less difficulty. You are 
young, and learning is now comparatively easy. 
Apply yourself to the reading of history, travels, 
and biography; of the principal English poets, and 
some good works on antiquarian researches. Your 
writing is rather too large and upright. 

Goldelsie. —1. Your writing is good, but rather large, 
and the t’s are commercial-looking. They would 
lie prettier if crossed in the proper way. 2. Two 
hours daily of practising on the piano, would be 
quite sufficient to make you a good player. 
Consult those obliged to be within hearing of your 
performance, for, if you have any musical gift, an 
hour a day might be sufficient for the exercise of 
your fingers, and prove more agreeable to them. 

Ira Lindley —Write for the catalogue of foreign 
books published by the Religious Tract Society, 
and you will find tne books you require, and the 
prices given. 

ART. 

Jasmine. —The pointed brush, of which you send a 
sketch, is for fine painting, the other is a small 
dabbler, used for finishing backgrounds, 'lhe 
brushes recommended were red sable in tin ferrules 
with wooden handles They are far more pleasant 
to use, and firmer in the hand; they also wear much 
better. 

Batjster.— The failure of your terra-cotta etching 
lies in the “ sydertype.” This requires thinning 
with a little acet’ic acid in solution, say half tea¬ 
spoonful of the acid to tablespoonful. Chemists 
sell acetic acid of numerous degrees of strength, 
it is really only white wine vinegar, and the usual 
strength is quite sufficient. No preparation of the 
surface of the terra-cotta is required for etching 
» purposes. 
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Miss K. Edwards. —Send the specimens of your 
designs on card to some stationer, and procure 
orders from or through him. Otherwise, apply to 
one of the “ Ladies’ Work Societies,” where they 
might be disposed of in small numbers. But trade 
oraers alone are satis actory. We only make 
suggestions, we regret that we cannot find sales for 
work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Louisa Gunning. —i. Cards are no longer sent up by 
a servant, as an introduction on paying a visit. 
Pronounce your name very distinctly to him or 
her, and trust to its being correctly conveyed. 

2, Procure one of the general catalogues of the 
Religious Tract Society, and you will find the 
books suitable for Sunday School use, together 
with their respective prices. See former corre¬ 
spondence, for taking stains out of marble. We 
thank you for your commendation of our magazine, 
so kindly expressed, and especially for your 
approval of our answers to correspondents. 3. Your 
writing would be improved were it a little rounder 
and more compact. 

Maida. —1. We have already answered your query 
on the hair-dressing of young girls. 2. See “Use¬ 
ful Hints” for the making of a sponge cake. 

3. Hots-de-combat means “out of the battle,” 
and is used to signify that a man has been so 
injured that he can fight no more. 

Reata. —See “The Dress of the Month.” An hour’s 
careful practice of the piano daily is sufficient, if 
you have any real taste for music. Of course, if 
designed to be a means of earning your living, 
you might devote another hour a day, or more, to it, 
dividing the hours, so as not to be over-fatigued. 
But if the study be pursued only as an agreeable 
accomplishment, you might be more usefully 
employed, and should not make your amusements 
a nuisance to others. 

Mara. —We sympathise much with you in your wish 
for useful employment. You might procure 
some good advice, and perhaps assistance, if you 
were to apply to the Society for the Employment 
of Women, at 22, Bcrners-street, Oxford-street, 
London, W. 


Zulu.— 1. The pictures belonging to the monthly 
parts of this paper may be procured through 
your bookseller at the end of the volume. 2. The 
first volume ends with the September part. 

Dewdrop. —1. We advise you to keep a little book 
and make notes of all you wish to do, in reference 
to your home duties. At the same time, endeavour 
to strengthen your memory. Do not submit your¬ 
self to wnat is familiarly called “ wool-gathering,” 
thinking of other things than the matter you have 
in hand. Give your whole attention to your duties 
while engaged in them. Try to collect your thoughts 
at those times in the day, when certain little duties 
devolve upon you. 2. If your young brothers need 
a hand at cricket, it would be ill-natured to refuse 
your assistance, but it is, otherwise, scarcely a 
game for girls. We are much obliged to you for 
your appreciation of our paper. 

Moss Rosebud. —1. It is injurious to the eyes to 
read in bed. 2. It is not usual for such a little 
girl to wear rings. 

E. H.—As small spots in the sight are produced from 
more than one cause, we could not advise you 
better than to consult a doctor as to your general 
state of health, and he will know whether the eye 
itself be defective and the advice of an oculist 
essential. 

Nannerel. —The merit of Von Billow’s method of 
fingering is quite a matter of opinion. It has been 
very generally adopted in Germany. For your 
other queries, see Rule 6. 

E. R. L.—Charles Dickens died a natural death. 

2. Curtains for a fire-place should be hung on a 
brass rod; they should just touch the hearth stone. 
There may be a fender, or not, a* preierred. 

3. .Spots of paint on linen or calico may be re¬ 
moved by turpentine. 4. You should write copies 
daily ; your hand is too angular, and the sloping ot 
the letters very irregular. 

Violet Mitting. —It is impossible for us to suggest 
the description of wedding gift which would be 
most acceptable to your brother, not knowing what 
he has already received and the means of which 
he is possessed. An article of plate, such as a 
sugar or preserve spoon, or a pickle-fork, or a 
russia-leather blotting book, an ivory paper-knife, 
or a purse — such articles might be within the 
reach of a young girl’s pocket-money. 

Deadly Nightshade goes to bed much too late for 
her age, and too late for the health of any one, old 
or young. Go to bed at nine o’clock, or a little 
past that hour, you will then have sufficient time 
for your devotions and ablutions, and attention to 
your hair; and yet be in bed by ten o’clock. Y ou 
can then get up as the clock strikes seven, and be 
ready for breakfast at eight, or to occupy yourself 
in some useful way till 8.30. The two hours pre¬ 
ceding midnight afford what is called “beauty- 
sleep.” „ ... 

Little Gem. —For the cleaning of silver, see our 
former directions on the subject. 2. Una corda 
means, played on “one cord.” Your writing is 
very irregular. Thank you for your kind approval 
of our paper. 


Estelle. —Always pay your own expenses, when you 
happen to be with any gentleman, merely a friend, 
or acquaintance. 

Niger. —1. YVc do not advise your ' cutting your 
eyelashes, you wear your spectacles too close to 
your eyes, which is likely to heat them. 2. When 
you wash with buttermilk, you should dry your 
face just as after washing with water. 3. We do 
not know what you mean, by “a sewed work 
stool.” 

Amazulu. —Perhaps Llanrost, YVales, would suit you 
and your family, being a country village. 

Rhodes. —It is not customar)' for men to wear 
“ engagement rings,” though foreigners wear 
“ wedding rings.” Of course they may agree to do 
so, as a matter of personal fancy. 

Hildred. —1. Certainly you should thank your friends 
for letters of condolence, and in expressing 
sympathy with others always write on paper with 
a narrow black edge. 2. Pinafores may still be 
worn. We are obliged to you for your warm 
approval of our magazine. 

Dollie. —1. Your description of the fungus is so im¬ 
perfect that we cannot identify the growth. 

2. F^rns with fine roots, such as maidenhair, 
require a compost of silver - sand, peat passed 
through a very fine mesh, and good fine loam, in 
equal quantities. Ferns having coarser roots may 
be treated much more roughly, and will not suffer 
from a slight admixture of well decayed manure. 

3. Employ a glass-cutter, as it is rather a “ tick¬ 
lish ” undertaking at best. 4. Bengalee is the 
language of the natives of Calcutta. 

Ben Gallion. —1. Very long walks are injurious to 
girls; two or three miles a day would give sufficient 
exercise, when the weather is favourable. To jjet 
damp is no advantage; better to use a skipping 
rope at home. 2. A general idea of the character 
and temperament of the writer may be gathered 
from the handwriting when formed. 3. See Rule 
6 . 

A. M. C.—The information concerning the little 
church near Cuckfield might be found in the 
Archaeological Survey of the county of Sussex. 

Mersey and Spes. —Certainly you may write to us 
again, and we are glad that you so much value our 
paper. We shall give a recipe for lentil soup in 
“ Useful Hints,” also for a cream cheese. 

Madgie S.—You will find an answer to a former 
correspondent respecting cold damp hands. Your 
circulation is uneven, as your face becomes hot and 
red. Y'our general health needs attention, as the 
only means of cure or improvement. 

Rury.— 1. Of course, our peerage is hereditary. 
2. We do not supply the prices of any articles 
used for illuminating. 3. Your writing would be 
good if you abstained from making such ridiculous 
flourishes to your capital letters. 

Pip. —Make a bed for a cat in the store-closet, 
covering over the stores, so that she may not touch 
them herself. 

Blossom. — Mobile means both fickle and movable. 

Annie Graham. —i. You should dilute the glycerine 
with rose water. Any chemist would supply it 
already mixed. 2. It is said that washing in 
buttermilk whitens the skin ; in any case, it is good 
for the complexion. One of your questions 
respecting medical treatment is scarcely a delicate 
one, and we decline to answer it. For what reason 
do you drink camphor water, if not recommended 
to do so by a doctor ? 

Snowdrop. —Such a grave question as that of 
marriage should be referred to your parents, or 
guardians, or minister. A difference of creed can 
always constitute an ample excuse for accepting a 
proposal without giving personal offence to any 
reasonable man. But if you have been imprudent, 
and have thoughtlessly given any encouragement 
to the hopes entertained, we can suggest no way by 
which you can escape the well-merited pain of 
“ wounding the feelings ” of one attached to you. 

Jessie W.—We prefer offering no advice respecting 
such a severe cut in your lip as you desciibe. It 
may be connected with your state ot health — 
resisting all treatment for so long a time. Consult 
your doctor. 

Lucy.— We cannot prescribe for the prevention of the 
growing of h? ir on the forehead, bej-ond advising 
you to brush it back. 

J. B.—Ginger-beer is usually made by fermenting 
ginger, lemons, cream of tartar, suerar, and water, 
and bottling the decoction before the fermentation 
is completed. Dr. Pereira gives the following 
method in his treatise on diet. Take of white 
sugar 5lbs., lemon juice f pint, honey jib , bruised 
ginger 50Z., and water 4^ gallons. Boil the ginger 
in three quarts of the water for half an hour, then 
add the sugar, lemon-juice and honey, and the 
rest of the water, and strain all through a cloth. 
When cold, add j of the white of an egg, and a 
small teaspoonful of essence of lemon. Let all 
stand for four days, and then bottle it. Made thus 
it will keep for many months. This quantity will 
make 100 bottles. 

Basil. —The author of “ Guy Livingstone” was the 
late George Lawrence, Esq., a barrister, son of the 
Rev. William and Lady Emily Lawrence, and 
grandson of the late Lord Winchelsea. 


F. E. S.—Close your prayer book and rub the edges 
of the greasy leaves with a little crumb of bread. 
Should this fail, give it to a bookbinder to have 

• the edges coloured. 

Helen Mar. — 1. Voulu is the past participle of the 
verb vouloir , to will. Fuyards signifies those who 
flee or run away (cowards), of which the correspond¬ 
ing verb is fuir t to fly from, or run away. 2. Y r ou 
write very well. 

Little Venturesome. —Pronounce Arctic as if spelt 
Arktic. Your writing is fairly good, spelling 
imperfect. 

Portia. —1. If the wound be a severe one it may 
need to be padded, and a cloth tied round it, a 
small stick passed between the limb and the 
bandage, and one turn given to it. In case of the 
cutting of an artery, or very large vein, this will 
stop the bleeding till a doctor can attend to it. 
YVhen the former is cut, the blood is scarlet in 
colour, and comes out in jets like the pulsation in 
the wrist; when a vein, it is darker and runs out 
smoothly. 2. We have already written on the 
subject of indigestion. Y'our inquiries of a personal 
character are unsuitable. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our readers will, doubtless, have observed 
that more space than usual has lately been 
given to that department of our paper called 
“Answers to Correspondents.” This has, of 
course arisen from an increase in the number 
of letters received from the girls since the 
commencement of the magazine. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
these extra answers represent replies to all 
questions sent to us, as some of our 
correspondents seem to supp >se. Indeed 
we regret to say that it is far otherwise, 
for every morning we receive letters answers 
to which would occupy more than half a 
weekly number. 

It is, therefore, certain that many letters 
must remain unanswered. 

Now with a view to fewer disappointments 
in the future, the editor wishes to say that no 
girl should ask more than two questions in 
one letter, and these should be sensible ques¬ 
tions, clearly and briefly stated. 

From this date, therefore, any letters con¬ 
taining more than two questions will be 
destroyed unanswered. 

The" correspondents should select initials or 
short and uncommon pseudonyms, avoiding 
“ A Constant Reader,” “ A Lover of the 
G. O. P.,” and other such hackneyed phrases. 
They should also refrain from calling them¬ 
selves by such flattering names as “Fair Maid 
of Perth,” &c., and from giving themselves 
the names of men. 

Many letters are sent to us from various 
parts asking one and the same question. In 
this case we give one answer only, leaving the 
others to receive the information from that. 

Of course, many questions are put to us, 
which, from an insufficient knowledge of 
various facts, we are totally unable to answer. 
Other letters, again, are frivolous, and prove 
the writers to possess an undue anxiety as to 
their personal appearance, as, for instance, 
questions on the complexion, figure, colour of 
the hair, &c. Such questions will, for the 
future, remain unanswered, as being contrary 
to the aims and objects of the paper. 

It is therefore needless for girls to send us 
locks of hair and photographs for criticism. 

When our girls need information that would 
be of real service, relating to education, 
dome.-tic economy, work, recreation, and 
other subjects, we shall consider it a privilege 
to supply it, if it be in our power; and we 
shall also be heartily thankful to continue to 
give our counsel and advice to any anxious and 
troubled soul needing it; for, did we not say 
at the outset that we should “ aim at being a 
counsellor, playmate, guardian, instructor, 
companion, and friend, and that we should 
help to prepare our readers for the responsi¬ 
bilities of womanhood and for a heavenly 
home” ? 









THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE 


CHAPTER XI. 

A JOURNEY. 

CORA had a restless night, and looked 
so feverish the next morning that Mrs. 
Burges, who went into her room at day¬ 
light to see how she fared, sent off at 
once for Dr. Tomson. 

The doctor examined her carefully, 
and said that no injury had been 
caused by the fall, beyond the severe 
blow on the head, and the shock to the 
system. 

* ‘ A fortunate thing for you, young lady, 
that there is nothing worse the matter. 
You had a narrow escape from con¬ 
cussion of the brain, if not from a 
broken neck. Keep yourself quiet for a 
day or two, and you will be all right 
again.’ * 

Cora was glad of the rest and quiet 
prescribed for her. She felt that even the 
exertion of getting up and dressing her¬ 
self would be a fatigue and weariness. 
It was nearly noon before she went down 
to the drawing-room, leaning on Nesta’s 
arm. 


Not that she needed the support of 
her friend, but warm-hearted Nesta had 
been overwhelming in her attentions, and 
had been flitting about all the morning, 
alternately waiting on Cora and helping 
Fred to pack. 

Not long had Miss Forest been reclin¬ 
ing on the sofa before Fred appeared at 
the door. Seeing her alone, 
he came forward with rather 
a doubtful and lugubrious 
countenance. 

“ I suppose you won’t speak 
to me, Cora ?” 

'‘Why not, Fred?” asked 
she, smiling, as she held out her 
hand. 

“I didn’t expect you 
would,” he exclaimed, clasp¬ 
ing her fingers. “What 


with the weight of ire my father has been 
pouring on my unfortunate head, and 
what with the bullying I have had from 
Master Ralph, I am 
quite in a lowly frame 
of mind, and I feel fully 
deserving of a snub¬ 
bing from you.” 



[All rights reserved .] 


SHE OFTEN LURED HER TO TALK OF HER FATHER.’ 
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“ Was Ralph so very angry about his 
dog-cart being broken ?” asked Cora, 
quickly. 

“ He did not seem to care about that, 
but he was furious about other things, 
no matter what now. Mother even was 
angry and sorry, and I believe that hurt 
me worst of all. She said I might have 
caused your death by my folly, might 
have killed you, Cora ; and it makes me 
shiver when all points of the subject are 
brought under my notice. Do you still 
say you forgive me?” 

“ With all my heart, Fred.” 

“Then we shall part as friends after 
all. Cora, you have made me happier 
than I ever was in my life before. You 
have been nothing but kindness and 
gentleness to me, and wherever I go I 
shall think of you. Will you think of 
me just a little in return ? ” 

“ Fred, I have told you before that 
I can listen to nothing of that sort. My 
friendship I give you, willingly, but I can 
promise nothing more. When you go 
into new scenes and see new people you 
will soon forget me.” 

“ Never, never 1 I shall never forget 
you ! ” His blue eyes filled with quick 
tears as he tried in vain to extort a pro¬ 
mise from her. Pie was proving himself 
not the brave “Sir Galahad,” with 
“strength that is the strength of ten,” 
but an impetuous, hot-headed boy, who 
wanted the “ moon,” and was crying be¬ 
cause he could not get it. 

But they parted good friends after all. 
Nesta came into the room soon after¬ 
wards, and Cora was a little amused to 
see how quickly Fred dropped the senti¬ 
mental and rattled away in his old style. 
He seemed quite to recover his spirits 
before he started on his journey, and 
waved back his farewells with a bright 
smile as he drove down the lawn on his 
way to the station. 

“ I was right; he will soon forget me,” 
decided Cora. “ By this day three 
months I doubt if he will even remember 
there is such a person in the world.” 

After Fred was really gone away every 
one began to miss him. A gay, bright, 
lively spirit is always missed, at first, 
more than a grave, thoughtful one. 
Even those who had been vexed with 
Fred’s nonsense, wearied with his frolic¬ 
some moods, or grieved by his instability 
of character, forgot all his faults, and 
joined in the general lament for him. 

Mrs. Burges often spoke of him during 
the next week, and each time with a 
deep sigh. One afternoon she was more 
than ever lamenting his absence, won¬ 
dering what the “dear boy” was doing, 
when Nesta burst into the room, flutter¬ 
ing an open letter in her hand. 

“From Fred, mamma, and he writes 
in such glee. He finds himself better 
up in everything than he expected, and 
Dr. Hallwell says he is sure to pass, 
and he adds, also, the Doctor has an 
only daughter, about seventeen—the 
sweetest, prettiest little creature he ever 
saw. This is part of his description of 
her — 1 She is dainty and foetide, with a 
clear, bright complexion, arched eye¬ 
brows, large, liquid grey eyes, and soft 
brown hair, that falls over her shoulders 
in wavy curls. We are great friends 
already, as you may suppose, from the 


chivalrous character of your devoted 
brother, Fred.’ ” 

“Ah! I have been troubling myself 
about him without cause,” said Mrs. 
Burges, quietly. 

Ralph had been listening, with his 
head a little bowed, to the end of the 
letter; then he looked towards Cora 
with such a knowing, comical expression 
in his dark eyes, that she felt her cheeks 
crimson as she gave forth a merry little 
peal of laughter, in which they all joined. 

“Fred’s heart - wounds are soon 
healed,” said Ralph, presently. 

“ Better for him it should be so. I 
am glad the ‘dear boy’ is enjoying 
himself,” replied Mrs. Burges, gently, 
and they all felt she was right. 

The last week at Marleigh Grange 
passed rapidly, as time ever does when 
happiness speeds its wings. Each day 
seemed full of enjoyment, though of 
gaiety or excitement there was none. 
Dr. Tomson still insisted on Cora's 
being “ quiet,” and having as much 
rest as possible, so the extent of her 
excitement had been a few drives over 
the breezy common or through the 
shady lanes with Nesta and Ralph. 

But they had all been so kind to her. 
She was treated with such a comfortable j 
friendliness that she was more like a 1 
daughter of the house than a guest. 

Mrs. Burges felt the strongest sym- | 
pathy for the girl, and in the long hours 
they spent together in the quiet room, 
when all the rest of the family were out 
of doors, she often lured her to talk of 
her father, and of all she could remember 
of her life before she was sent to West- 
ville Ladies’ College. 

Cora liked these conversations about 
her father, and often sketched out in 
words of intense earnestness the future 
she hoped still lay before her, when she 
should be her father’s housekeeper and 
companion, as other daughters were to 
their parents. 

“You don’t think Mr. Forest has 
married again, do you, Cora?” 

“Oh, I "am sure he has not, dear Mrs. 
Burges,” she replied, with heightened 
colour and flashing eyes. “ He would 
have told me, had that been the case. 
He always speaks of my mother with 
the fondest affection, and though I do 
not remember her she must have been 
worthy of all his love.” 

“ I dare say you are right, Cora; and, 
remember, child, you must look on us as 
your friends, and, in whatever circum¬ 
stances you may be placed, you have 
alwaj's a home here. Next to Olive 
and Nesta, you are my dear adopted 
daughter.” 

Mrs. Burges drew the girl towards 
her, and pressed her soft lips on Cora’s 
glowing cheeks, as though she were 
endorsing a solemn compact. 

The last day of the vacation had come 
at last, and it happened to be the very 
day on which the “ Penny Reading ” at 
Brixleigh was to take place. . From 
some reason or other the entertainment 
had been postponed some weeks beyond 
the date first fixed. Dr. Tomspn pro¬ 
hibited Cora’s taking any part in it or 
even going there in the crowd, with a 
very decided negative, much to her 
disappointment. 


The school-boxes were packed, and a 
little family group were gathered in the 
drawing-room enjoying the bright, brief 
afternoon together. It was a pleasant 
scene, on which the slanting rays of the 
sun fell. Mrs. Burges was putting a 
finishing touch to the little muslin dress, 
Nesta had a pretty scarlet mat in her 
hands, round which she was embroider¬ 
ing a wreath of white roses in beads and 
floss silk. It was a parting gift intended 
for Jessie McArthur. 

Cora, on a low seat near Mrs. Burges's 
side, was knitting and listening to 
Ralph, who was reading aloud to them 
in the interval before the dinner gong 
sounded. 

He had been reading aloud a great 
deal to them lately, and his hearers had 
fully appreciated his exertions. Finding 
that, although Cora was well up in the 
usual routine of school literature, she 
was yet wholly a stranger to the works 
of many modern authors, poets, essay¬ 
ists, and writers of fiction, he—without 
professing to do so—had adapted his 
reading to her needs, carefully selecting 
what he was sure she would like. 

And she had ever been ready to echo 
Longfellow’s words : 

“ Read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

“ And the night shall be filled with 
music ; 

And the cares that infest the day 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 

Well! the last page was read and 
the book closed as the dinner gong 
sounded through the hall. The meal 
had been ordered an hour earlier on 
this day, as Ralph was to drive Nesta 
over to Brixleigh. Olive had already 
gone there with her father, for they had 
been invited to meet a few friends at 
dinner at theWilmots’, and they were all 
going in the evening to swell the ranks 
of the audience at the entertainment. 

Ralph came towards Cora a few 
minutes before the) 7, started. 

“ I am very sorry you are not going 
with us ; one reason is, that people will 
be disappointed, for I promised they 
should have a treat in hearing you 
play.” 

“You should not make rash promises,” 
said Cora, laughing. 

“ It was not a rash promise. When 
I made it, there was every chance of its 
being carried out, and but for Master 
Fred’s blundering I suppose it would 
have been. Why don’t you ask me the 
other reason I am sorry, Cora ? ” 

There was a look in his grave face 
and questioning eyes that made her 
hesitate how to reply : so he went on. 

“You will not tty to guess? Then I 
must tell you. I shall ' miss you more 
than words can say, miss you this even¬ 
ing, miss you out of my life. How. is it 
that happiness lasts so short a time ? 
Our dearest ones are separated from us, 
as soon as we have learned to love their 
presence.” 

Still there w r as no reply. Cora stood 
at the window looking out at the garden 
now growing indistinct in the twilight. 
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“ Do you not care that we are to be 
parted so soon, Cora ? ” 

'‘1 do care very much,” she answered, 
softly. 

He caught her small delicate hand in 
his, and pressed it to his lips. 

This shaW be our parting, our true 
parting ! To-morrow we shall say the 
farewell words before others, but they 
will be mere form then ; the bitterness of 
parting will be over, and we shall be 
looking forward with hope to meeting 
again. You will not forget me? Promise 
that.” 

“Yes, I will promise,” she replied, 
still in the same low, sad tone; and then 
Nesta came into the room, ready dressed 
for her drive, and with a roll of music in 
her hand. 

“ Here is the duet you are to sing with 
Jessie; mind you don’t break down in 
the middle, of it. Goodbye, Mousie, I 
wish you wqre going with us. You are 
looking quite pale and grave, Cora, and 
ought to go to bed early, and have your 
lirst nap over before we ieturn. What 
will Mrs. Woodhouse say to-morrow, if 
1 take you back looking like a ghost ? ” 

Cora took Nesta’s advice, and went to 
bed early, but she lay awake, watching 
for their return, thinking, if the truth 
must be told, very much about Ralph, 
and wondering whether the time would 
ever come when he would ask her if she 
had kept her promise. She did not feel 
the least uneasy now, though she knew 
Ralph was to sing duets with Jessie 
McArthur. 

The next morning the bustle of de¬ 
parture began as soon as breakfast was 
over. Mrs. Burges took a tearful leave 
of the two girls, Olive a far more digni¬ 
fied one. 

“ I don’t suppose you will see me 
again as Miss Burges, I shall be married 
when we next meet,” she said, grandly, 
as she pressed a cool kiss on Cora’s 
cheek. 

“ I hope you will be happy, Olive.” 

“ Thanks, There is every prospect of 
it at present, I dare say you will be 
glad to. get back to your school studies 
again after such a long holiday. 
Remember me to Mrs. Woodhouse and 
to Miss Winifred.” 

The squire and Ralph both drove over 
to the station with the two girls, and 
there they found the Rev. Charles 
McArthur, peering through his specta¬ 
cles at them, as they walked in at the 
gate. 

He said he had been to visit a sick 
man in the neighbourhood, and could 
not resist waiting to see the train off. 

So there was plenty of hand-shaking 
and public leave-taking, as Ralph had 
surmised there would be. He only found 
opportunity for a warm pressure of Cora’s 
hand, as he said, softly, 

“ Recollect you have promised not to 
forget me’.” 

After the train started Nesta shed a 
few tears. What school girl is there 
who does not indulge in the “ luxury” of 
weeping when she is leaving a happy 
home to return to the realism of school 
desks, hard forms, sums, and lessons ! 

Not Nesta, at any rate. By turns she 
wiped her eyes, and looked out of the 
carriage windows as long as the re¬ 


motest glimpse of the trees of Marleigh 
were in sight. 

Then she turned suddenly to Cora. 

“ I hope you have enjoyed yourself 
at Marleigh Grange, 'Mousie ? Mr. 
McArthur has given me a book to 
read on my journey. I wonder what 
it is about ? Something to improve my 
mind, I dare say. You won’t mind my 
reading, will you? You won’t be dull ? ” 

No ; Cora was not dull. Ralph’s last 
words and his last look were subjects 
for crowding thoughts, that were half 
sweet, half dreamy, and altogether new. 
And she was still thinking when the 
train came to the end of the journey, 
and she saw the porter waiting for their 
boxes. 

When they drove up to the door of 
Westville House the servant said Mrs. 
Woodhouse wished to see Miss Forest 
in the drawing-room before she took off 
her things; and Avould Miss Burges 
please go to the schoolroom as soon as 
she was ready. 

“ How d’ye do, Lucy?” said Nesta, 
smiling. “ Have many of the young 
ladies come back yet ?” 

“About a dozen of them, miss. 
They’ve been coming in as thick as 
bees all day.” 

Much wondering, Cora soon found 
herself at the door of the stiff, prim 
drawing-room, that looked more chilly 
than ever. 

Mrs. Woodhouse was sitting at a 
table writing, and she came to meet 
Cora with a grave look on her face. 

“ I am glad you are come, though I 
have not any good news for you,” she 
said, kissing her. “A telegram came 
to me last evening about your father.” 

“ Is anything the matter, Mrs. Wood- 
house ? ” - • 

“He is ill, and expressed a wish to 
see you. The doctor who sent the 
telegram says you must not delay.” 

“Do you think he is very ill — in 
danger, I mean ?” asked the girl, with 
a blanched face. 

“I hope not, my dear, as there has 
been no further message. 1 replied at 
once, saying you would start directly 
you arrived from Marleigh. Now you 
must hurry off as soon-as you have had 
something to eat.” 

“ I could not eat a morsel. Please 
let me go at once. Oh, how dreadful it 
all is ! ” said she, trembling violently. 

“ Cora, you must be calm, or you will 
be very little help in the sick room. 
Sit down and compose yourself, my 
dear. You know the secret of true 
strength, and in times of trial seek it, 
my poor child. The train does not 
start for half an hour, so I will leave 
you, and bring- you up some tea 
presently.” 

Cora never could quite remember how 
that half-hour passed. There was a 
burst of quick tears, soothing words, and 
fragrant tea, and a string of practical 
directions for the journey administered 
by Mrs. Woodhouse. Regrets, many 
and gushing, from Miss Winifred, hasty 
adieux from Nesta and the other girls, 
and then she found herself rattling off 
to the station, with her boxes, just in 
time to catch the London train. 

(To be contbvued.) 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE. 



ome time ago 
we visited one 
of the many 
new light¬ 
houses which 
have be c n 
lately built, on 
the English 
coast. It 
stood i n a 
splendid situa¬ 
tion on a high 
cliff, with the 
waves making grand 
music as they foamed 
and tumbled among 
great boulders of 
rock far below, with 
the fresh sea breeze leaping up towards it, 
with the vast heaving plain of ocean stretch¬ 
ing out before it; but far more interesting 
than even the beauty of its position was the 
work which that lighthouse was set there to 
do, and the care and watchfulness which were 
needed to keep everything about it in good 
active order. 


Across the stormy sea, when night“is one 
vast mass of deepest gloom, the light that 
burns here goes glowing and flashing *\Vith 
steadfast radiance, to bring safety to ships 
that are in sorest need, to guide husbands and 
sons and brothers home to hearts that ate 
trembling for them. The lighthouse, ho\v- 
ever, could not thus give out brightness and 
blessing of itself; machinery, which has to 
be wound up every half-hour, and to at fend 
to which three men sit up in turns throughout 
the night, keeps the, light revolving; vast 
supplies of oil are kept stored up in the build¬ 
ing to feed the lamp, and prevent its ever 
failing in its duty of love and mercy. 

This lighthouse, were it left to itself, wovijd 
be only four cold stone walls, which would be 
as dark as the night around them ; but with 
powerful help, which it could not; have' of 
its own strength, it brings life and joy- to 
thousands. 


Christian girls, did you ever'make clear to 
yourselves the fact, that if you are real, living 
followers of Him who is called the Light of 
the world, you ought to shine forth amid 
earthly darkness and storm even as this light¬ 
house does ; that you must have yoUr founda¬ 
tion set upon a high rock even as this light¬ 
house has; that that rock must be nothing 
less and nothing lower than the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and standing on that rock, the Rock 
of Ages, you must so shine before men that 
from you they will learn what it means to be 
a real Christian, that by you they may be 
guided into the harbour of salvation? If 
friends and neighbours do not find out from 
your talk and your acts that you have light in 
you, and light which cometh not of yourself, 
you have no part in Him Who sits above, the 
Lord of all brightness which shines out from. 
His people here below, the King ever radiant in. 
His beauty. 

But the lighthouse, as we have just said, 
above, would be a cold, dark thing were it left 
without help from something beyond its owiu 
power; so you can give no light of yourselves 
you can only shine before men through brigh t¬ 
ness that comes to you from Jesus. Not till 
you have received Him as your own Saviour, 
and your heart is renewed and consecrated by 
His Spirit, can you show others the wav to 
H’eaven. 

Three men, with ceaseless and unwearied 
watchfulness, keep the light in the lighthouse 
burning; so must you be wakeful with every 
thought, with every nerve, with every feeling, 
to keep always warm and glowing your sense 
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of Christian duly. Each half-hour those men 
wind up the machinery of their lighthouse; 
so must you with frequent prayer, amid the 
troubles and gloom of sin in the world, 
amid the storm of men’s evil passions, gain 
help and strength from Him Who alone can 
teach you how never to let your lamp go out. 
But men, but machinery could do nothing at 
all for the lighthouse in the way of keeping it 
shining afar across the sea without the oil 
that feeds the brilliant flame; and the Christian 
must look to it that he is never without his 
oil, too—the grace that is drawn from a living 
faith in the blood of Jesus. If he once fail to 
keep a full supply of that in his heart, his 
light will dwindle, his light will die out; no 
effort of his own to cherish the flame or 
re-kin&e it wall aught avail. 

And with faith in the story of the Cross comes 
soon into the heart, into the life, a great love 
for Him who willingly shed His precious blood 
for sinners. That love will be an ingredient 
in the holy oil which will make his lamp glow 
with tenfold radiance, for it is a mighty 
wonder-working power this love of the servant 
for the Lord who bought him. “We love 
Him because He first loved us.” We love 
Him with a strength no power can beat down, 
no distance can sever, for His almighty love 
comes down to our frail earthly love and draws 
it up, till the two are woven into one golden 
chain, till the two bum in one flame that can¬ 
not be quenched. Then when that love is all 
his own the believer begins to bum with a 
great longing, a longing which is put into his 
soul by his Master Himself, to show others 
the road into the light, and his daily life is all 
aglow with the faith and love that are in him, 
and men learn to know something of what it 
means to be a servant of Christ as they meet 
him in the street or the field, or sit with him 
in the house, or deal with him in the shop. 
Yes, men begin to learn something of what it 
means, and if there is any spark of better light 
within them they are often encouraged through 
intercourse with Him to seek the way of 
salvation. 

“ Let the lower lig v ts be burning ; 

Send a gleam across the wave; 

Some poor fainting, struggling seaman 

You may rescue, you may save.” 

Erom above, from His own abode of eternal 
brightness, so cries the Master to all who love 
Him. 

“ Let the lower lights be burning,” 
and they who are His heed joyfully the call. 
Their own light is shining with a glow which 
makes, for them, all the cold places of the 
earth warm, which takes away, for them, the 
terror of every darkest cloud of difficulty, or 
trouble, or sorrow, and spreads light and 
gladness around. 

The more the true believer strives to make 
the light of his religion influence those around 
him the more steadfastly it glows within him¬ 
self, the more brilliantly it gleams in even his very 
outward person, making his face as a sunbeam 
of the Sun of Righteousness. Thus will the 
Christian’s life go on, gathering fresh glory 
and beauty, the closer he gets to the Lord ot 
light above, the more he seeks to bring that 
dear Lord’s light to those about him. He 
will never weary of doing his Master’s en¬ 
lightening work, because the longer he does 
it, the sweeter and the easier it will grow to 
him ; for he will not be labouring in his own 
strength, but in strength given him by lus 
Lord. Thus as his day goes on, his story 
will become one ray of perpetual brightness, 
till his Master comes to take His own light, 
the light which He alone could give, and bear 
it up thither, where it shall shine in everlasting 
glory. Alice King. 



DREAMING AND DOING. 

“‘Whither, old woman ! O whither so high?’ 
‘I’m going to sweep cobwebs from off the sky, 
And I shall be with you again by-and-by.’ ” 
—Nursery rhyme. 



ERE, at 
• last, is 
a letter 
from 
our 
Aunt 
Barbc, 
c r i e d 
C a the- 
r i n e 
Duval, 
to her young 
daughter Mar¬ 
guerite, who was 
bringing home 
her flock of fine 
white sheep from 
the meadow. So 
saying, she held 
up the small 
greyish sheet of 
paper full in the 
light of the 
setting sun as 
she stood in 
front of her 
cottage; and Marguerite was soon at her 
side, leaving her trusty dog to drive the sheep 
into the enclosure, which was close under the 
outspread eaves of the roof. ^ 

“ Oh mother, is she coming here ? 

“ No, read for yourself—it is a good large 
hand. She thinks w'e have a little time now 
to spare, and she wants to see us in her moun¬ 
tains. I am afraid she is ill; any way she is 
getting old, and we ought to go to do what 
we can for her.” 

Marguerite clasped her hands in delight. 

“ Then I shall get into the blue country at 

last!” . . ... 

“ And see for yourself that it is not blue 
when you are in it, as I have often told you* 
No wonder that the mountain chain which 
bounded a w'ide and rich district full of thick 
woods and long rows of alders and poplars 
bordering the streams had always looked a 
wonderful blue country to the shepherd-girl. 
Everything round her home seemed dull com¬ 
pared to it. She remembered when she 
thought the angels lived there just under 
Heaven ; afterwards she placed the scene of 
all the stories there which she heard of a 
winter's evening, while the neighbours weie 
knitting and talking round the large wood 
fires; though the mountains were then often 
hidden by snow-storms and by the mists from 
the valleys, for weeks together. 

Marguerite w r as a w r idovv s only child , and 
although she took care of the sheep and had 
learnt to spin their wool, and w r as scarcely 
ever idle in the house, she had also learnt to 
sin^ nicely at church, and to read and write 
and do sums. The village w'as not large 
enough for a resident cure and lus school. 
She therefore knew' only just enough to make 
w restless to learn more. When she had 


deciphered her great-aunt’s letter w'ith her 

mother, Marguerite took it up to the high- 
pitched roof to con it over by herself. This 
roof, w'ith the thatch covered by yellow house- 
leek, w'ild oats, and long grass, w as a favourite 
retreat for the goat and the barn-door cock, 
who clapped his w'ings and crowed till all his 
family assembled round him. Marguerite 
could not only w'atch allthe little possessions of 
the house from it, but also the beautiful changes 
in the distant mountains, as storm and sunshine 
passed over them. In the course of a few' days 
the cottage w'as left in charge of a neighbour, 
and she was on her way, with her mother, to 
the blue country'. 

The lumbering diligence in which they' 
travelled took them no further than the green 
hills which descend into the plain ; but early 
the following morning they started in a little 
mountain cart which carried them to a village 
all built of firwood, and looking dowm upon 
precipices at the back, and in front upon a 
rocky road which gradually became a mere 
pathway, winding upwaros among huge 
masses of stone and projections of grey 
granite, with a glacier hanging far above from 
the highest peaks of the mountain. Mar¬ 
guerite shivered as she stood at the door of the 
chalet at w’hich they had slept. 

“What name,” said her mother, “do you 
give to my aunt’s house up above there ?” 

“We alw-ays call it the house of the great 
cloud-spinner,” answered the mistress of the 
chalet. “ Madame Barbe is greatly respected 
on the mountain.” 

“ And also a little feared, so it seems to 
me,” added Catherine. 

The woman laughed and nodded. “There 
is nobody to compare to her hereabouts,” she 
said. 

“ She spins clouds, did you say ? asked 
Marguerite, in a low voice. 

“Aye, truly does she, and no one else can 
do it.” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” replied Mar¬ 
guerite, with a very puzzled look. “The 
country is not blue,” thought she ; “ but this 
is more wonderful than anything I had 
imagined.” 

Catherine took a guide, and they walked on 
and on up the path w'hich became like the bed 
of a torrent, which, in winter, it often w'as ; 
the glacier appeared quite near them, and the 
sharp needles of the mountain rose above it. 
Here and there w'ere lovely nooks of velvet 
moss, and ferns, and small bright flowers. 
At last the guide, w-hose patois they could 
not understand, gave a peculiar ciy which 
woke echoes all round them, and directly 
after a young herdsman appeared W'ith a look 
of w'elcome on his honest face, and, taking 
their baskets, led them round a vast boulder 
into a tiny valley, scooped out on the moun¬ 
tain side, like a cup full of verdure. In the 
midst of it stood a chalet, very superior to any 
they had yet seen: it seemed built to defy the 
elements, and was yet elegant in its propor¬ 
tions, W'ith several outbuildings at its rear, 
and a group of pine trees near them. 

“ Welcome ! welcome ! my dear niece ; and 
a thousand thanks for- bringing me your little 
daughter! She is taller than I expected, 
and has eyes like some I remember long ago.” 

A tall, grey woman w r as saying these w'ords, 
and kissing Catherine and Marguerite, and 
leading them into her house, before they had 
recovered from their surprise at seeing such a 
pretty one so high in the air. Aunt Barbe 
certainly did not look at all an invalid ; her 
hair w'as grev and her dress w r as grey, and she 
had a grey shawl over her snow-white cap, 
which she took off in her parlour, and then 
Marguerite observed that the cap w'as trimmed 
w'ith’ fine lace ; and that her hands, though 
brown, w'ere soft and pliable, and touched 
everything firmly and gently. 

A rosv uirl named Cotton brought in an 
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excellently-cooked meal, and both mother and 
daughter soon felt at home, for Catherine, in 
her own cottage, was neatness itself. Here 
all the wooden furniture was polished with | 
constant rubbing, and much of it was taste¬ 
fully carved. The sunshine found its way in 
cheerfully through the small thick panes of 
glass in the broad windows, and a crackling 
pine-wood lire perfumed the room as it burnt 
merrily on the hearth. When they had done 
eating, none of the party could talk without 
knitting; and Aunt Barbe was so much 
pleased at seeing how nicely Marguerite be¬ 
haved, that she asked her mother, even that 
first evening, to leave her on a longei visit, 
when she thought herself obliged to return 
home. This was rather alarming, and Mar¬ 
guerite’s blue eyes shot entreating glances, 
while tears gathered slowly in them ; but her 
mother pretended not to see, and went on 
talking of old days and relations long dead, 
till the tears fell over the knitting. 

“ I went into the service of a noble and good 
woman,” Aunt Barbe was saying, when Mar¬ 
guerite began again to listen, “ and she taught 
me, while I was young, many useful things, 
but chiefly the beautiful art of lace-making, in 
which she herself excelled. My dear lady was 
Flemish by birth, and married into an Italian 
prince’s family, and she united the finest 
qualities of both countries. Amongst many 
other true compliments, it used to be said 
that no such lace as that she made was ever 
seen out of Vandyke’s portraits. She delighted 
in art, and in beauty of every land ; but, above 
all, she was true and honest in all she did, and 
it was all done, if not perfectly, to the very 
best of her power. If I was not quite happy 
through the years I lived with her in her 
husband’s sunny land, it was my own fault. 

1 grew, in time, to love the rich colouring and 
the shade of her Italian palace, and yet often I 
pined for my own mountain paths among those 
lovely terrace gardens, and thought I would 
some day return to my people at the foot of 
the glaciers.” 

“ But you must have grown rich, Aunt 
Barbe, to have come back to such a home as 
this ? ” said Catherine. 

“My lady left me some money when she 
died, in proof of her gratitude for my services, 
so she was pleased to say; but she had given 
me far more than that during her life-time. 

1 will tell you about it another day, but I shall 
insist now on your going with Marguerite to 
bed. We keep as early hours here as you do 
in the plain.” 

This sensible advice was followed. The 
next morning Marguerite woke while the 
newly-risen sun was darting golden rays into 
her creamy-white room, and she stood at her 
window watching till the gold turned to pink, 
and she saw the fleecy clouds fly softly away 
from the mountain spires into the pale blue 
sky. . 

“ They really do look fit to spin into lace- 
thread,” she thought; “but how can my 
great-aunt possibly do it ? Mother seems to 
see nothing wonderful in it; I shall find out 
the mystery for myself in time.” 

Soon afterwards she saw Madame Barbe 
come out into the court at the back of the 
house, wearing a red hood with a large cape 
attached to it, and heard her giving directions 
in her clear decisive tones to Gotton and 
Andre. Then the goats were milked, and 
the two active little cows; and the geese 
driven out into the fields, and Andr€ was 
beginning to work in the garden, when Mar¬ 
guerite thought it high time to finish her very 
simple toilet. 

During the morning two girls came up from 
the village (which they found an easy walk), 
and were set to various tasks—one helped 
Gotton to beat hemp in a long wooden trough ; 
the other took a lesson in the kitchen, and 
then learnt a lace-stitch from Madame Barbe. 


“ I have them all up here by turns,” she 

said to Catherine, “ and when I goto their 
homes I can see at a glance who is likely to 
profit by farther instruction, and to do credit 
to our mountain in good household service, 
which I can easily procure for them; and who 
is likely to earn a livelihood best at home.” 

“ No doubt your red hood often causes some 
trepidation, aunt,” replied Catherine, laugh¬ 
ing; “I observed my Marguerite watching 
you with a little awe in her face this morning.” 

“ Never mind that; you will find her all the 
better for this delicious air, and the finer kind 
of work I will teach her.” In the evening, 
while Marguerite was standing by the parlour 
window, she saw Madame Barbe open a carved 1 
wooden box, and hold up for a moment to the ' 
bright firelight, a thick skein of snowy thread, | 
which she took from a heap of the same exquisite j 
material in the box, ana heard her say to her | 
mother, “ Here is the secret of my riches. I 1 
learnt from my dear mistress to spin cloud, and 
no one in this part of the country can make it 
so fine. It is sent for from all the great cities, 
and I cannot supply it fast enough.” 

The box was shut quickly, and the little 
that was said besides was in so low a tone that 
"Marguerite could not hear it. “ Ah ! ” thought 
she; “ my great-aunt is a fairy, and will never 
tell me her secret, nor will mother either. 
Well, a good deal may be found out in a 
month!” 

With this idea in her head, and the exhila¬ 
rating mountain air, and the fine milk, and 
Aunt Barbe’s kind brown eyes, Marguerite 
took leave of her mother less sorrowfully than 
was expected. He aunt gave her a pretty 
ebony distaff, and showed her how to draw 
thread from it. “Now,” said she, “ the sun 
is warm, and vou can practise in the field under 
the rocks all that I have taught you, while I 
work in my room.” Marguerite took the flax, 
but she broke her thread so often that she 
was quite discouraged, and, laying down her 
distaff, she began dreaming as she was accus¬ 
tomed to do with her sheep, and on the house¬ 
top at home. “As to doing such work as 
‘the great cloud-spinner’ expects of me, I 
shall never accomplish it, so what is the use of 
trying day after day, perhaps for a whole 
month ? The neighbours at home all thought 
I could spin wool better than other girls of my 
age, and I am sure Monsieur le Cure would be 
shocked if he heard I was to stay here till I 
could catch cloud on the glacier and spin it 
like Aunt Barbe. She must certainly be a 
fairy; yet she is very good and kind.” While 
these words were still on Marguerite’s lips, 
she suddenly heard a sharp crack, like the dis¬ 
charge of artillery, just over her head. In a 
dreadful fright she started up. “She must 
have heard my very thoughts ! ” Marguerite 
cried out; and off she flew to the house, 
leaving her distaff on the grass. Ihe first 
person she met was Andre, going out with his 
gun to shoot birds. 

“ Oh, Andrd! did you fire a minute ago ? 
she exclaimed. 

“No M’am’selle,” he answered ; “ and if I 
had, I could not have made a noise like that. 
The glacier gave a crack owing to the hot 
sun ; listen, there is another!” 

He spoke quite coolly ; and at the 
same minute Madame Barbe appeared in her 
red hood. “ Go and fetch your work,” she 
said, “ and show me what you have done.” 
She did not even seem to have heard those 
terrible noises. 

“ Very little and very bad,” was her ver¬ 
dict on Marguerite’s performance ; “ but you 
must go on steadily, and you will improve.” 

“Never,” thought the gin, “unless she tells 
me her secret.” 

That evening, Marguerite asked Gotton, 
who was very sleepy, how her mistress pre¬ 
pared her thread. “ Why she cards it, of 
course,” said Gotton, and would say no more. 


It was a splendid night, quite calm and still, 

and Marguerite heard Madame Barbe moving 
in her room where she was accustomed to 
Avork a good deal alone. “ Now,” thought 
she, “I can see through the crack of the door 
what she is doing.” Up she got from her 
pretty white bed, and went very softly with 
her little bare feet to the door of her aunt’s 
room, and, with a guilty conscience, looked 
in, which was not difficult to do. Nobody was 
there. 

Marguerite felt her flesh creep. “ Ah ! she 
is a fairy after all; Avho but a fairy would 
Avear that red hood, and become invisible all at 
once ? ” 

After Availing a few minutes, she shrank 
back to her bed feeling much ashamed ot 
herself. 

It Avas a relief the folloAving morning to 
see that Madame Barbe appeared quite un¬ 
conscious of having been watched, and gave 
her a lesson again as kindly as ever. 

Several more days passed in much the same 
manner, but Marguerite Avas so full of idle 
dreams that she did not make much pro- 
gress. 

One morning, she Avas beginning to spin in 
the cheerful kitchen, when her aunt told her 
rather severely, not to make Gotton as idle as 
herself, and sent her out to the grassy bank 
under the shade of the great rock, to try to 
complete her task. 

“She knows I Avant to find out her secret,” 
thought Marguerite, “and will not keep me 
near her.” However, she Avas beginning to 
spin better, and got so much interested in her 
work that she did not observe a storm which 
was coming on. When the first heavy drops 
made her start up she looked towards the 
glacier, and there, to her amazement, Avas the 
scarlet hood her aunt so often wore, passing 
along from one icy peak to another—now quite 
visible, noAV lost in gathering mist. All 
Marguerite now thought of Avas, if possible, 
to reach Madame Barbe, and to help her to 
come down from that fearful frozen torrent. 
She Avas running along the edge of the glacier 
much too frightened to scream, and the wind 
seemed to carry her fiercely onwards, when 
she found herself arrested on the very edge of 
the precipice by the strong arms of Andre. 
“ Oh ! let me go, Andre,” she sobbed out; 
let us both go and save Aunt Barbe !” So 
saying, she pointed to the fluttering red gar¬ 
ment a long wav above them. “ That Ala- 
dame ! Ma’ms’elle, you have lost your wits in 
the st01m. Let me carry you home.” With¬ 
out more ado, he lifted the dripping little 
figure on to his broad shoulder just as he 
would have done a strayed lamb, and soon 
set her doAvn, with a burst of laughter, 
at the feet of Aunt Barbe, Avho, in her red 
hood and cape, was looking out anxiously for 
her from the door through the driving rain. 

Marguerite Avas too much used to being out 
in all Avcathers to be the worse for her wet¬ 
ting, but she had been so frightened and 
amazed that she could hardly speak. 

“ My dear child, how could you have gone 
on theice—at this dangerous time, too ? ” 

“ She Avent to save you, Madame,” cried 
Andre, bursting out into a fresh fit of laughter. 

“To save me!” said Madame Barbe, 
looking keenly at Marguerite ; “ and from 
what ? ” 

“Oh, aunt! I thought I suav you picking 
up cloud in the storm ! All I wanted was to 
get up to you and help you down.” 

“ That Avas very kind, and I shall not for¬ 
get it ; but how did you suppose I could have 
reached to those heights ? I am too old to 
run such senseless risks, eA'en if I wished to 
be out in a storm.” 

“ I thought you were a fairy,” said poor 
Marguerite, in a very Ioav voice. 

“ Well, come into the kitchen and get dry, 
and Ave Avill talk over this odd fancy by-and- 
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bye.” Not another word was spoken till Mar¬ 
guerite was comfortably dressed again, and a 
bofrl of hot soup had been set before her; 
but instead of eating it she slid down by 
Madame Barbe’s knee, and hid her face in her 
grey gown. “ You don’t know, Aunt Barbe,” 
she said, “ what a deceitful girl I have been, 
j Ever since I came I have been wishing to find 
out your secret; and last Monday, when the 
f moon was so bright, I went to your door, 
hoping to see you at work ; but von were not 
there, and I knew you had not gone down 
stairs ; so then I felt quite sure you must be a 
fairy—a good faiiy—like those I have heard of 
at home.” 

“I am glad,” said Madame Barbe, with a 
smile lighting up her handsome old face, 
“ that you took the best view of the case ; 
but I have no secret, I assure you, and I am 
not a fairy of any sort. On Monday night I 
took my line Flemish flax to beat and card on 
my roof, for this work requires perfect stillness 
of the air; and, as I dislike the fluff in my 
room, I have a door there you did not 
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observe, and a flight of steps which leads out 
to the roof from it. Great patience and the 
skill of long experience have enabled me to 
make better lace-thread than can be found 
elsewhere ; but you did not know, poor child, 
that all our mountaineers call the prepared 
flax ‘cloud,’and the name is natural enough. 
As to the red fragment you thought was my 
hood, some travellers ascended our mountain 
and scaled its peaks last year. One of them 
hung his red cloak on the top as a rrophy, to 
show how high they had climbed ; but you 
could not have seen it till to-day without a 
telescope. The storm dislodged it, no doubt, 
and brought it fluttering down to near the 
edge of the glacier. So now, Marguerite, you 
may see that I am a very ordinary woman who 
is trying to do what good she can in her little 
corner of the world. Don’t be afraid of telling 
me your fancies. I had once too many my¬ 
self ^to be surprised at them, and that long after 
I was your age. I did not get over some of 
them easily; but I knew work, steadfast, per¬ 
severing work, with the great object of being 


E R E are 
many girls 
who, desir¬ 
ing some 
sort of ar¬ 
tistic em- 
p 1 o yment 
for their 
1eisure 
moments, 
have as 
yet found 
no exist¬ 
ing form 
of artwork 
exactly 
congenial 
to their 

tastes, or suitable to their capacities. And 
there are, doubtless, many others who, already 
engaged in pottery painting, embroidery, and 
the like, desire to have yet another medium 
for the exercise of their talent, and one that 
shall be of practical service, either pecuniarily 
or for the beautifying of their own homes. 

Tapestry painting, or painting on a specially 
woven canvas with liquid indelible dyes, seems 
to oiler so many advantages, the method 
being readily learnt, the technical difficulties 
being few, and the uses for painted tapestiy 
manifold, that we cannot do better than lay 
before the readers of The Girl’s Own 
Paper in a clear and concise manner the 
mysteries, difficulties, and pleasures of this 
so-called new art. 

We say so-called, for in reality it has 
claims to be ranked as an ancient handicraft 
on its native soil of France, there being 
specimens of this painted tapestry as old as 
three centuries. But on English ground it is 
new, and offering the advantages it does is 
destined, we think, to become both a fashion¬ 
able and useful work among women. 

But without wasting any time in prelimi¬ 
naries, we hasten to the practical teaching of 
tapestry painting. And, first, to give a list of 
i he articles required in pursuing this art, 
strictly confining ourselves to those absolutely 
necessary. 

There are some thirty colours put up in Cd. 
and is. bottles, and known under the follow¬ 
ing names :— 


TAPESTRY 

PAINTING 

Prussian Blue 

Hooker s Green 

Indigo 

Spring Green 

French Ultramarine 

Raw Sienna 

Cobalt 

Light Chrome 

Turquoise Blue 

Deep Chrome 

Vegetable Green 

Cadmium 

Emerald Green 

Yellow Ochre 

Italian Yellow 

Sepia 

Crimson Lake 

Vandyke Brown 

Pink Madder 

Burnt Sienna 

Rose Pink 

Burnt Umber 

Scarlet 

or 

Vermilion 

Cassell Earth 

Purple 

Red Brown 

Violet 

Black 

Carmine 

Payne’s Grey 


Those in italics arc the most useful, and you 
■ will find these twelve selected colours all that 
I are required for general work. It must be 
borne in mind that these colours are all 
of them dyes, and are not really the colours 
they are named after, but only their ap¬ 
proximate tints, for these dyes do not 
exactly correspond in colour to their name¬ 
sakes in oil and water colour painting. The 
best use the colours can be put to at first is 
to make a test palette by putting a small 
patch of each colour upon a piece of canvas, 
and likewise mixtures of certain of the colours 
as a sure guide for future use. But for the 
benefit of beginners we will append here a 
note on each of the twelve colours enumerated. 
Colours. 

(1) Prussian Blue .—Avery powerful colour, 
requiring much diluting if required for sky 
painting, but when employed as a background 
may be used in about the proportion of one 
part colour to one or two of water. Good 
greens can be made with it and burnt sienna, 

i cadmium, and any of the yellows, and when 
toned with brown it produces good greys ; 
with pink it produces purple. 

(2) Indigo. —A darker blue than the fore¬ 
going, but not so intense, therefore does not 
require diluting so much. Good for back¬ 
grounds and dull greens. 

• (3) Hooker's Green.—A. useful colour mixed 
with yellow, but when pure should be sparingly 
used, as it is apt to look crude. Can be 
cooled with Prussian blue. 

(4) Emerald Green. —A, very bright, telling 
colour, useful in small patches where brilliancy 
i is required, but too vivid in large masses. 



useful to others, and therefore pleasing to 
God, was the way to be free from them, and I 
succeeded at last.” 

“ Aunt Barbe, I will ask you to help me to 
be like you in everything! ” 

“ Not yet, not quite yet,” replied Madame 
Barbe, with her clever hand on Marguerite’s 
head, “ I will allow fancies to a child of thir¬ 
teen. You will not again think me an invisible 
fairy, or such a foolish old woman as to climb 
up on the glacier when the sun is cracking it in 
all directions?” 

“No,” said Marguerite, looking up brightly, 
“ but you know now that I thought you were 
gathering cloud to spin.” 

“ If you will come and stay with me again 
next summer, I will teach you how to card 
and to spin my beautiful flax yourself.” 

Aunt Barbe fulfilled this promise. And, as 
years passed on, Marguerite, who had become 
a very clever cloud-spinner, inherited the 
chalet and the garden and the field under the 
rocks; and she often told her own grand¬ 
children of her first experiences there. 


Produces good peacock blues with Prussian 
blue, and strong greens with cadmium, burnt 
sienna, and the yellows. 

(5) Light Chrome. —A delicate yellow, but 
of no power. Is useful for light backgrounds 
and flowers, and makes good greens with any 
of the foregoing colours. 

(6) Deep Chrome. —A stronger and more 
generally useful colour than the last, with 
much the same use. Requires more diluting 
than light chrome. 

(7) Cadmium. —A powerful orange yellow, 
requiring much diluting. Useful for shading 
the lighter yellows, and producing rich warm 
greens; but care must be exercised in its use, as 
it has the effect of killing the colours with it 
if too much be employed. For this reason a 
small quantity goes a long way. 

(8) Burnt Sienna. —A reddish brown, 
powerful and penetrating, and therefore very 
useful for drawing in. the work. Must be 
diluted. 

(9) Cassell Earth , or. Burnt Umber.— 
Similar to the ordinary burnt umber in tone, 
and useful for dark browns and also for out¬ 
lining. 

(10) Rose Pink. —A powerful colour, warm 
in tone, producing purple with blue, orange 
with yellow, and rich .reds with the browns. 
Can be used pure for bright flowers, and flesh 
tints can be made when mixed with light 
chrome. Must be diluted. 

(11) Vermilion. —A more orangy red than 
the last, with much the same use. 

(12) Red Brown. — A strong Indian red 
colour, useful for drapery in figure painting, 
and for outlining and backgrounds. 

Sepia might be added to the foregoing, 
as it is a thinner brown than Cassell earth, 
and produces good greys with Prussian blue. 

This list of colours should be carefully 
worked out on the test palette, keeping of 
course a key to each mixture, and would 
afford ample work for the first lesson. It 
must be observed that all the dyes require 
diluting with plain water, and where no direc¬ 
tion has been given as to this in the foregoing 
list, it must be understood that these colours 
do not require thinning so much as those 
where direction has been given. 

These colours being liquid, it follows that 
there is no white dye, the plain canvas doing 
duty for this colour. White would of necessity 
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be a body colour, and remain on the surface 
instead of penetrating right through the can¬ 
vas, as is the case with the rest of the dyes, 
and is therefore inadmissible. Where white 
is required the canvas must be left unpainted. 

Canvas. 

This can be purchased by the yard or piece, 
together with all materials for tapestry paint¬ 
ing, at the Ceramic Art Galleries, Regent- 
street. It is woven with the thread running 
from left to right, as in the Gobelins tapestry, 
and is of a creamy white. There are several 
textures, line, coarse, and medium; the 
former for small work where finish is required, 
and the two latter for screens and hangings. 
The medium surface is the one most suitable for 
beginners, though the coarser texture has per¬ 
haps more effect in large pieces, but presents 
more difficulties in working. 

Stretching the Canvas. 

For painting tapestry the canvas must be 
stretched tightly , to allow of the dye pene¬ 
trating the fibre. This can either be done by 
tacking the canvas upon a drawing-board or, 
better still, upon a stretching-frame, the same 
as oil painting canvasses are stretched upon. 
This allows the work to be got at from the 
back, which is sometimes an advantage, as will 
be seen later on. 

Brushes. 

Hog hair brushes are the best, as, being 
stiff, the colour can be rubbed well in, 
a most necessary matter in tapestry paint¬ 
ing. A selection of about a dozen will be 
found sufficient, providing there are a few 
big ones among them, as very small brushes 
are not generally required. Two or three 
fine sables are wanted for outlining and fine 
touches. Brushes should be kept for certain 
colours, as a brush dipped in the blue will, 
even when washed, retain enough dye to spoil 
a yellow or other light colour it might chance 
to come in contact with. A dozen common 
saucers, in which to mix the various dyes, must 
be at hand, together with plain water for dilut¬ 
ing. Some sticks of vine charcoal are also neces¬ 
sary for sketching on the design to be painted, 
as there is greater freedom in the use of char¬ 
coal than in pencil, and it is easily brushed off 
when not wanted. 

Black carbonised paper is also useful when 
the design is transferred upon the canvas, but 
a substitute can be made by rubbing a thin 
piece of paper with common stove blacklead. 
This is, however, apt to soil the canvas, and 
must be guarded against. 

This completes the list of all the materials 
required for tapestry painting, and we will 
assume that your time has been taken up with 
trying each of the colours, pure and in mix¬ 
ture, and taking note of the various effects 
that can be produced. The number of tints 
that could be made with these twelve colours 
is unlimited, and would satisfy the most ex¬ 
acting demands; and the only sure way for 
after-success is to get a slight knowledge of 
the effects that can be produced. Do not be 
in too great a hurry to get on with the paint¬ 
ing before you have felt your way a little. 

Having stretched our canvas, and chosen, 
say, the orange tree, fig. 1, as the design we 
wish to copy, our first business is to transfer 
it to the canvas. To those used to drawing, 
and who have a tolerably correct eye, this can 


be done with charcoal, follow¬ 
ing as carefully as possible the 
various fines in the design; but 
as there are many who cannot, 
or dare not, trust themselves to 
enlarge the design to the required 
size without some sort of guidance, 
we will give a method of enlarging 
any drawing to any size without 
much trouble. Suppose fig. 1 
is to be enlarged eight times, mark 
off at the tops and sides of the 
design any width you may have 
selected—say ^ inches—and rule 
fines across the design at right 
angles to each other. Care must 
be taken that these fines are all 
the same distance apart, and the 
result will be that the design is 
marked over with r J- inch squares. 

Now open a piece of drawing 
paper of the requisite size, mark 
off spaces at tops and sides, two 
inches apart, and join them as we 
did in the small design. We shall 
thus have the same number of 
squares on the drawing paper as on 
the design, only eight times larger. 

All that remains to be done is to 
fill in the large squares with its 
corresponding portion cf the de¬ 
sign, and this is little more than a 
mechanical task, and when all are 
filled in you have the required de¬ 
sign eight times larger than the 
original. This is commonly known 
as “ squaring,” and is a quick and 
sure method of enlarging or di¬ 
minishing (if the reverse method be 
adopted) any drawing. To transfer 
this on to the canvas either well rub 
the back of the drawing with a 
little black lead or use the car¬ 
bonised paper and a hard bone or agate point, 
marking over the fines of the drawing with suffi¬ 
cient force to leave an impression on the canvas. 

Another method is to make the design on 
tracing paper, and then prick over the fines 
with a needle on the wrong side of the design. 
When pricked, turn it over on to the canvas, 
and rub over the design some powdered char¬ 
coal in a bag, which will penetrate through 
the holes, leaving an impression behind it. 
This is called “ pouncing.” 

The next thing to do is to go over the 
transferred fines with a little burnt sienna, 
using a sable brush. This dye, being indelible, 
serves as a guide while the painting is in pro¬ 
gress, and also helps to define the drawing 
when the work is finished. 

lhe background is the next part of the 
work that demands our attention. Should 
you have decided to have a dark background, 
and the orange tree to tell fight upon it, blue 
is the best colour to use for this purpose. It 
is more artistic, and the effect is much less 
mechanical, if the blues are varied instead of 
getting one uniform tint all over. For this 
purpose have some pure Prussian blue, not 
too diluted, some emerald green and Prussian 
blue, indigo, Prussian blue or indigo and 
sepia—put these on the background indis¬ 
criminately, and if they be about the same 
strength they will have the effect when dry 
of a dark ground of various tones of blue. As 


the background approaches the base let it 
become browner and greener, so that it loses 
itself behind the oxeye daisies. 

The canvas will be found to resist the dye 
at first, but to obviate this, first paint over the 
background piece by piece, with plain water. 
This will rapidly sink in, and while this is still 
damp apply the dye, which will be absorbed 
immediately. Another way to make the 
colour take more readily is to wet the back of 
the canvas, if it be upon a stretcher, taking 
care to get in between the stretcher and the 
canvas. The canvas will now take the dye if 
it be not too wet, but if too much water has 
been used the dye is apt to spread on to the 
leaves and rest of the work, and is likely to 
prove very annoying. Care must always be 
taken not to go over any part of the canvas, 
save the background, with the grounding 
colour, as none of these dyes can be re¬ 
moved when once they are on. A tint 
may be lightened by wetting it with plain 
water and rubbing with a dry cloth, 
but this is rarely satisfactory and is better 
avoided. Hence no colour must be applied 
to the canvas that is not wanted to be seen 
when the work is finished. Be careful to rub 
the dyes well into the canvas, so that every 
thread is coloured, or when the work is dry 
small portions of the plain canvas will be seen, 
which will spoil the effect. 

Having allowed the background to dry, we 



Fig. 2.—Chrysanthemum Border. 
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Fig. 3.—Ornamental Frieze. 


proceed to colour the leaves and oranges. 
For this purpose mix up about four tints of 
greer. —a light yellow for small leaves, a little 
« ^cper for middle leaves, a darker one for larger 
leaves, and a greyer one for back leaves. The 
point to be observed in colouring the leaves is 
to obtain relief—that is, where one leaf comes 
in front of another, either make the back 
leaf darker than the front or vice versa. In 
shading each separate leaf keep the light and 
shade very simple, generally speaking it being 
enough to make one half of the leaf darker 
than the other, which can be clone by getting 
the colour stronger on the darker side, or by 
using a darker colour. It is as well, while the 
leaves are damp, to do as much of the shading 
as possible, as the colours blend more readily 
and the effect is more harmonious. The 
oranges can be coloured with light and shaded 
with deep chrome, and the smaller ones 
washed over with a little of the light green. 
The stems should be brownish in tone to give 
relief to the leaves, and the flowers left white 
with a little yellow in the centre. 

It is hardly necessary to wet the leaves, etc., 
over with plain water before colouring, as the 
greens and yellows can be made sufficiently 
thin and well rubbed in with brushes to ensure 
every part of canvas being dyed. The daisies, 


of course, are left white with deep chrome for 
centres, and light yellow leaves. 1 he petals 
of the daisies should have been outlined with 
the burnt sienna to define the drawing, other¬ 
wise they will appear discs of white. 

In colouring the leaves it will not matter if 
the green goes on to the background ; in fact 
it sometimes adds to the eflect to purposely 
rub a little of the greens on to the background 
when the greens do not contain too much 
yellow. 

This will complete the first painting, and 
every part of the canvas would be coloured 
if these directions were followed. When 
dry we proceed with the second painting. 
First deepen any parts of the background 
that may require it, and, generally speaking, 
the whole of the work requires strengthening, 
as the colours dry two or three shades lighter 
than they appeared when wet ; and until the 
pupil has had some little practice this lighten¬ 
ing as the colours dry will not be taken suffi¬ 
ciently into account. Then strengthen those 
leaves that are too light, and relieve any 
leaves that are confused, or that run one into 
another; and so on with any portion of the 
design, including the flowers, which can be 
shaded with a little grey (made of Prussian 
blue and sepia) very much diluted. Should 
any portion of the "work 
look too bright, a 
“glaze” of another 
colour may be washed 
over the objectionable 
part. This system of 
“ glazing ” (a technical 
expression used in paint¬ 
ing, signifying a light 
colour washed over a 
darker one) is very ad¬ 
vantageous, and is some¬ 
times even better than 
mixing two colours to¬ 
gether. The crudest green 
can be toned by “glaz¬ 
ing” with a brown or a 
yellow, and beautiful reds 
can be made by “ glaz¬ 
ing ” yellow with rose- 
pink or vermilion. 

It only remains in the 
subsequent paintings to 
put in strong bits of the 
shadows and crisp touches 
to give force and vigour 
to the work. If the pupil 
wishes to outline the de¬ 
sign, as is usually the 
case in decorative work, 
this should be done with 
Cassell earth, but the 
effect is soft and har¬ 
monious without if the 
light and shade be suffi¬ 
ciently pronounced. If 
these hints are sufficiently 
understood the result 
ought to be encouraging, 
but it must not be sup¬ 
posed that the pupil is 
going to acquire facility 
in a new art in just one 
attempt. Facility in 
working can only be 


gained by painstaking perseverance, and even 
by some failures. 

Fig. 2. Chrysanthemum Border. 

Fig. 2, founded upon the chrysanthemum, 
suitable for the border round a room, the top 
part of a window, or a mantel-board, would 
be good practice, and, being merely a repeat¬ 
ing pattern, offers no great difficulty to the 
pupil. 

Fig. 3. Ornamental Frieze. 

Fig. 3 is designed as the frieze for a room 
to run just above the dado, and is highly 
ornamental in character. The backgrounds 
in this and the preceding design would look 
better light, such as a delicate soft green or 
yellow. 

Fig. 4 is a design for a screen panel, com¬ 
posed of several sprigs of flowers, growing in 
a sort of grass field. As will be seen, it is 
conventional in character. T. e flowers em¬ 
ployed in this design are familiar to most 
readers, comprising as they do the Christmas 
rose, marsh marigold, primula, crocus, daffo¬ 
dil, narcissus, See. A very interesting screen 
might be painted in this style, employing dif¬ 
ferent flowers in each panel, and selecting 
them according to the seasons, as we have 
endeavoured to do in the design given. 

The amount of success to be achieved in 
tapestry painting is not limited by any inhe¬ 
rent difficulty in the art itself, as is the case 
in pottery painting, where so much depends 
upon the firing, but is wholly dependent upon 
the painter’s ability and aptitude. The charm 
of painted tapestry is the beautiful semi-acci¬ 
dental effects of colour which can be produced, 
and anyone with an eye for harmonious colour¬ 
ing might meet with large success in this art. 
So essentially is it a colour art that I would 
recommend the pupil to even sacrifice design 
and drawing for the sake of this one thing, 
co/our. This does not imply that good de¬ 
signing and drawing cannot go hand in hand 
with good colouring, but without the latter 
the two former are wholly thrown away. Avoid 
crude colours and harsh contrasts, and, above 
all things, get tone into your work ; and to 
this end do not use the colours as they come 
from the bottles, but by judicious blending 
secure that harmony in your work which is 
the truest test of an artist. 

Avoid “niggling” work, but paint in a broad 
and free manner, so that when viewed from a 
fair distance the effect is bold and vigorous, 
instead of being confused and weak. While 
working do not keep the canvas too near the 
eye, as you lose breadth by so doing ; but by 
continually standing back and viewing the 
work a few feet from you the [eye takes in 
the whole effect at once, and each part of the 
design is seen in its proper relation, and 
defects at once become noticeable. 

As to the amount of finish that should be 
put into the painting, this depends wholly 
upon the taste of the painter. Of course, the 
smaller the work and the nearer it comes to 
the eye the more finished it ought to be ; but 
for larger work, such as the decoration of 
rooms, as in figs. 5 and 6, and where a 
large surface is to be covered, the bolder 
should be the style of painting, for high finish 
would be quite thrown away when seen from 
a distance. 
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Fig. 5.— Design for a Frieze, with Portrait of Holbein. 


Fig. 5 is designed as the frieze for a room, 
to run just underneath the cornice. This idea, 
if practically carried out, might be made an 
interesting gallery of pa liters’ portraits, the 
one in the illustration being copied from a 
portrait of Hans Holbein, painted by himself. 

Fig. 6 would be a fitting pendant to the 
former, being suitable for the dado-coloured 
part of the wall. If the artist possessed a 
very inventive faculty, each panel might con¬ 
tain a different flower or fruit. 

Quick and, withal, good work is the best, as 
the energy does not weary before the work is 
finished. This does not imply that tapestry 


painting should be burned, for the oftener a 
colour is gone over the more harmonious is 
the result, as the dye being thin, penetrates 
more readily into the fibre than when a strong 
tint is put on at once, hardly sinking in at all, 
but remaining on the surface of the canvas. 
The style of work best adapted for tapestry 
painting is decorative and conventional rather 
than natural and pictorial, for, in truth, pictures 
cannot be painted on tapestry, neither the 
colours nor the canvas lending itself to this 
mode of treatment; and to attempt to do on 
tapestry what is better done on other surfaces 
and with other materials is to weaken your 


resources, and to degrade the art you employ. 
The uses of painted tapestry are too numerous 
to mention, but as hangings for rooms, por¬ 
tieres, screens, window curtains, and even 
for the dados and friezes of rooms (figs. 5 
and 6), it might be employed with great effect. 
There is always something warm and comfort¬ 
able about hangings in a room, and if such 
hangings can be made beautiful to the eye at 
a small outlay of money and a profitable 
expenditure of time no girl whose tastes and 
talents are in the direction of art should 
neglect the study and practice of tapestry 
painting. Fred. Miller. 
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ECONOMICAL AND WHOLESOME 
DISHES MADE WITHOUT MEAT. 

A good deal Las been, said of late years 
about the desirability of doing without meat 
altogether, and living upon nothing but milk, 
eggs, vegetables, fruit, and grains. I have no 
intention of entering into the subject here, for 
I do not suppose it would interest you very 
much. But I know there are several excellent 
and nourishing dishes into which meat does not 
enter, and which cost very little ; and as you 
might like to try some of them I will describe 
how two or three of them are made. 

One seems to have an idea that soup, if it 
is to he worth anything, must be made from 
meat. And yet some very excellent and 
nourishing and most palatable soups can be 
made without it. One of these is haricot 
soup. 

I suppose you -know the white haricot beans 
that are sold at the cornchandlers at a price 
varying from qd. > to 6d. per quart. Procure 
a pint of these,.wash them well, and pick out 
any beans that float or look black. Put the 
rest to soak all night in plenty of cold water. 
The next morning drain them and place them 
in a saucepan with two quarts of cold water 
and a large onion cut into slices, and boil them 
for four hours, by which time they will be soft. 
(And by the way I may say that white soups 
and white sauces arc more likely to be a good 
colour if they are made in a white or enamelled 
saucepan rather than in an iron one.) Invert a 
wire sieve in a large bowl, turn the beans with 
the liquor upon it into this, and with a wooden 
spoon rub beans and onion through the sieve. 
The skins will not go through, and they 
should be thrown away. Stir the pulp that 
has been passed through the colander with 
the liquor, and season the mixture liberally 
with pepper and salt, and then return it to the 
saucepan, and put it on the fire, stirring it now 
and then. Boil a pint of milk separately. 
Mix this with the puree at the last moment, 
put it into a hot soup tureen, and it is 
ready. 

If we can procure them, we may use red 
haricot beans instead of white ones, and then 
we can make what is called soup a la Conde . 
We must proceed exactly Li the same way as 
with white haricots, but we shall not need to 
add milk to our puree. The soup will be a 
rich, deep red colour, and will taste excellently. 
Red haricots are not, however, much used in 
England, and cannot be bought; at every shop, 
though they may generally be had if ordered 
beforehand. 

Peas, lentils, and haricot beans are all very 
nearly as nourishing as meal, anc ^ vei 7 g°°d 
soup maybe made of each of the three by follow¬ 
ing the idea given in this recipe, that is, soak¬ 
ing them for a time, boiling them till soft with 
suitable flavourings, and.rubbing them through 
a sieve. Milk, however, will be required for 
haricot soup alone, although , many people 
think it is an improvement to throw a cup¬ 
ful of boiling milk into a tureen of lentil 
soup. : l. • 

The flavouring of the different soups must be 
suitably varied. Celery stalks or celery seed 
should certainly be boiled with both lentils 
and peas, and onions are called for with all 
three soups. It is very usual to add also 
carrots and turnips to lentil and to pea soup. 
But in every case the particular point that 
needs attention is to pass the boiled beans 
through a sieve. The skins are too coarse to 
enter into the soup, and they would only spoil 
it if they were put in. One word I must say 
about lentils. It is commonly understood 
that the Egyptian or red lentils are to be 
preferred to the German or green lentils. To 
my mind this is a mistake. I prefer the 
German lentils for- every purpose. However, 


tastes differ, and the way to decide between 
the two is to first try both. 

People who do not care for the trouble of 
rubbing the beans through the sieve frequently 
buy what is called pea flour or lentil flour, 
thickening their soups with it. Their 
plan is not, however, to be recommended. 
Too often these prepared meals are mixed 
with inferior meal of different kinds, and they 
are rarely to be relied on. We want real 
lentil soup or real pea soup, and we had better 
make it the right way. 

If we were not “set” against using meat 
in some form or other the liquor that pork or 
fat bacon had been boiled in would be better 
than water for making pea or lentil soup. 
Not so, however, with haricot soup. We 
want this to look white and delicate, and 
therefore pure water will answer our purpose 
for it better than anything, besides which the 
milk that is put with it will help to make the 
soup nourishing. 

So much for soups. And now for two or 
three savoury dishes made without meat. 
Amongst the best of these are Italian maca¬ 
roni and cauliflower au gratia , and rice and 
cheese. 

Macaroni is a preparation of flour. It is 
very wholesome and good, but few English 
people care for it. I do not think, however, 
that anyone could help liking it made in the 
way I shall describe. 

There are different qualities, too, of macaroni, 
and we may take it as a general rule that the 
commoner the kind the more quickly it is 
boiled. We must, however, procure the best, 
that is Naples macaroni, and the fresher and 
smoother it is the better. 

Supposing we take half a pound of maca¬ 
roni. We first wash it for safety’s sake in 
lukewarm water, break it into three inch 
lengths and throw it into two quarts of boiling 
water, seasoning it with plenty of pepper and 
some salt. We then let it simmer very gently 
for about twenty minutes, though if the 
macaroni is very superior it will take half-an- 
hour. At any rate it ought to simmer until 
a little piece taken between the thumb and 
finger feels tender, but is not at all broken or 
pulpy. We now drain the macaroni carefully 
and put it back into the stew-pan with lialf-a- 
pint of milk, and simmer it again for a minute 
or two until this is absorbed. Meanwhile we 
have ready-grated and mixed two ounces of 
Parmesan and two ounces of Gruyere cheese. 
Half the quantity must be sprinkled over the 
macaroni and tossed over the fire well till it is 
well mixed in. An ounce of fresh butter is 
now put with it in the same way, and this 
is tossed about till melted. Last of all the 
remainder of the cheese is added. When the 
macaroni begins to get stringy it is ready to 
pour upon a hot dish and to be served. 

Real Italian macaroni would be made with 
broth or gravy instead of milk, but of course 
if we are to do without meat we cannot have 
broth, and milk will do very w r ell for our pur¬ 
pose. It may happen, however, that the 
cheese becomes oily when melted, and if this 
should be, one or two addi tional table-spoonfuls 
of moisture must be added and gently stirred 
in for about a minute. 

I have said that equal quantities of Parmesan 
and of Gruyere cheese are to be used in 
making Italian macaroni. These cheeses are 
not very common in England, and perhaps 
might be difficult to get, although they could 
be obtained easily enough by ordering them 
beforehand. They are suitable for this purpose 
simply because they are so diy that they can 
be grated to powder as a nutmeg is, though 
on a coarse grater. If we could get an English 
cheese dry enough to grate in this way it 
would do instead of the foreign cheese, though 
it would not be quite so good. You can see, 
however, that a rich cheese could not be 
grated to a fine, dry yellow powder; it would 


cake together in a mass and would become 
oily when tossed in the macaroni. 

I am afraid I cannot say that cauliflower au 
gratm is a very nourishing dish, but it is so 
delicious that I must tell you of it. We shall 
want for it one large or two moderate-sized 
cauliflowers and 2 ozs. of grated Parmesan, or 
any other dry cheese, half an ounce of buttei, 
1 oz. of flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of cream or 
milk. Boil the cauliflower in the usual way, 
and take it up when it is slightly underdone. 
Whilst it is boiling prepare the sauce. Melt 
half an ounce of butter in a small stewpan, 
and beat smoothly with it off the fire 1 oz. of 
flour. Add a gill of cold water and stir the 
sauce over the fire till it boils, put in two 
tablespoonfuls of cream and half the grated 
Parmesan, and the sa-uce is ready. Trim away 
all the green leaves from the cauliflower, and 
break the white part into sprigs. Lay half of 
these on a dish, and pour half the sauce over 
them; arrange the remainder on the top, pour 
the rest of the sauce over, and sprinkle the 
other half of the grated cheese over all. 
Brown the cauliflower before the fire, and 
serve it very hot. Any girl who wishes to 
give a little treat to her father or brother 
could not do better than prepare this dish for 
them. 

We all know that rice is veiy nourishing and 
wholesome; indeed, it is said to constitute 
the chief food of one-third of the human race. 
Rice and cheese cooked together are excel¬ 
lent. For this we take any quantity of rice— 
say half a pound. Wash it well, for if rice is 
well washed in the first instance it is not so 
likely to burn afterwards. Put it into a 
saucepan with cold water to cover it, and 
bring it to a boil, then drain it and return it 
to the saucepan with a pint and a half, of 
milk, a little pepper and salt, and a piece of 
butter the size of a fourpenny piece. Let it 
simmer gently till it is tender, and if necessary 
add a little more milk, but it ought not to be 
moist. While it is boiling prepare a quarter 
of a pound of grated cheese. Grease a dish 
with bacon fat; spread the rice and cheese 
upon it in alternate layers, the cheese forming 
the uppermost layer. Put a little more bacon 
fat over all, and put the rice in the oven to 
brown. Serve as hot as possible. 

Phillis Browne. 


WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

At the final moment the courage of 
despair came to Kathleen. She knew 
well enough that in those peasants’ 
present mood, not only the Englishman, 
but those who had dared to try to pro¬ 
tect him against the general verdict of 
the neighbourhood, might very probably 
fall victims to their wrathful indignation. 
But not for one moment did the thought 
come to her of saving herself now, and 
leaving the artist to the fate he had wil¬ 
fully risked. Throug'h her lay his only 
hope of life, and that was the only fact 
of which her heart was capable of con¬ 
sciousness. The peasants were almost 
upon them when she sprang forward 
arresting their further course, at any rate 
momentarily, by the clear, ringing excla¬ 
mation— 

“ Stand back, all of you, and listen to 
me.” 

“Why it’s Miss Crofton!” cried two 
or three voices in breathless astonish¬ 
ment, as they stared from her face, from 
which the concealing shawl had l-ong 
since fallen, to her queer disguise. One 
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rnan stepped forward with eager de- | 
ference— 

“ Miss Karthlcen, it breaks the sowl 
out o’ me badly to see ye so. An’ if it’s 
yerself has lost your fortune we’ll work 
our lingers to the bare bones, and run j 
our feet down to the stumps, till we’ll 
get ye back the gould to dhress ye the 
ghrandest lady in ould Oireland; for it’s ! 
yerself that are the blessing to us all.” 

A universal shout of assent greeted 
this fervent speech, and a light came into 
the girl’s face; but there was a note of 
anxious inquiry in her voice, which did 
not escape her hearers, as she replied— 

“You all care for me, you are all my 
friends ? ” 

“ An’ is’t yourself that can doubt that 
same?” exclaimed half-a-dozen voices 
reproachfully. “ There’s ne’er a one aft 
us would begrudge our heads or our 
bodies to save your finger from an 
ache.” 

“Then-” And Kathleen’s tones 

grew deeper and more impressive.' Her 
sensitive hearers pressed forward more 
closely. “ Then what would you think 
the man deserved who has twice saved 
ray life ? ” 

“ An’ it’s myself,” cried Dan O’Reilly, 
•impulsively, “that wishes I were that 
man, and I’d think I deserved the 
biggest potato patch in the counthry.” 

“You would not think that you de¬ 
served to be shot down in the dark like a 
rat or a mad dog?” 

For some moments there was silence 
-the silence of horror at such a sug¬ 
gestion. At last O’Reilly answered 
again for all. “ There’s niver a bhoy in 
Oireland would hurt a hair aff the head 
aff anyone who had done yersilf a 
service.” 

“Thankyou for those words, O’ Reilly,” 
said Kathleen Crofton, with a sudden sob 
in her voice. “You were going, you 
were all going to-night to terribly injure, 
perhaps to kill a man on Irish soil, who 
twice in his own English land saved my 
life. What shame would have hung 
over you all, think, then, had you killed 
a man, a stranger, one who came to 
seek your hospitality, and who had de¬ 
served the best at your hands by saving 
an Irish girl’s life ! ” 

Again there was a deep silence. 

“Is it the English tha—• the English 
gintleman, who wants to tahke the 
MaeCormicks’ bit house and fields, who 
saved the life till ye, Miss Crofton?” 
asked a doleful voice. 

“Just so,” was the answer in firmer 
and more cheerful tones. Kathleen 
could read faces, and she read enough 
in those before her to give her courage. 
She added, after a few seconds, with her 
own bright, mischievous laugh—“But 
O’Connor, you need not be so dismal 
about the matter, for,. do you know, 
O’Brian and the gentleman are here, 
and I won’t be satisfied until he has 
promised me to come to terms with the 
MaeCormicks. If you would all like to 
come with us to Elsinore you will hear 
for yourselves that he will not trouble 
our neighbours to-night, and you shall 
every one have my thanks and a good 
supper. Will not that be better than 
pounding to a jelly, or shooting a gentle- 


| man who has saved my life, and will be 
j having a quantity of good paying work 
I most likely, for all of you to do ? ” 

Her readily-moved audience thought 
it so much better that they broke into 
j uproarious shouts and bursts of laughter. 
It was with some difficulty that Kath¬ 
leen quieted them down before Cyril 
! Wynch and O’Brian appeared on the 
scene. 

When all was explained, the unruly, 
ragged regiment marched forward to¬ 
wards Elsinore Towers. The very unex¬ 
pected prospect of a feast lay before 
them, and these poor, wild, ignorant 
children of impulse forgot their late 
deadly purpose of snatching at justice 
for their neighbours, and walked on¬ 
wards, enlivening the road with songs 
and fun. 

When they were close upon Elsinore 
Towers Kathleen Crofton slipped away 
to a back entrance to relieve herself of 
her shawl. Giving strict injunctions to 
Pat O’Brian to watch over the safety 
and comfort of Mr. Wynch for the next 
few minutes, she ran round by the 
stables, and entered the house through 
a covered way between them and her 
father’s own stud)*, whence she lost no 
time in running up to her own apart¬ 
ments, and donning more suitable dress. 
In the midst of her preparations she 
heard the expected sounds of the 
trampling of many feet on the gravel, a 
ringing of bells, shouting, calling, and 
talking. Thus, then, success had 
attended her efforts; her prayers had 
been answered, and with hands clasped 
to her breast to still its throbbing, she 
sank down on her knees by her bedside 
and poured forth a true psalm of thanks¬ 
giving. She was still thus engaged 
when she was startled by a hurried rap 
at the door, and her maid Norah followed 
her rap with the exclamation— 

“Ah, miss ! thin let me in thin till I 
spahke to ye. For if it isn’t yourself 
they’ll be wanting downstairs, the bhoys 
blocking up the mhaster’s doors, miss 
—a crowd of them intirely ! ” 

Kathleen’s door flew open, and how¬ 
ever indignant poor Norah might have 
been before, she was far more astonished 
now when her young mistress exclaimed, 
“ All right, Norah, they are to come in ; 
tell cook to get supper for them.” 

When Kathleen had calmed her 
maid’s agitation she said to the men— 

“ Show the gentleman in here, please, 
O’Reilly, and go to the kitchen and tell 
cook that you have very well earned the 
best supper she can give you.” 

“Ah! thin,” cried an eager voice, 
“ an’ it’s ourselves that will do your 
biddin’, my lady. An’ it’s ye’se that 
have got a voice as swate as the clearest 
strame thgd ever rippled.” 

Kathleen laughed, “ Thanks for the 
compliment. Good night to you all ; 
and, remember, you may safely leave 
me to make such arrangements with the 
MaeCormicks as shall satisfy them.” 

“We’se trusht ye, Miss Karthleen, 
we’se trusht ye,” answered her visitors, 
and then they trooped off to the big, 
flagged kitchen, which was soon strewed 
from end to end with potato jackets, 
otherwise skins, while the feasters 


laughed and chattered and made jokes 
as though sin, sorrow, and tragedy were 
things unknown in their world. But we 
must return to the sitting-room. 

As the door closed behind the peasants 
Kathleen turned with something like a 
smile to Mr. Wynch, and said— 

“ For my poor people’s sake, and for 
Dolly’s sake, and for your own sake, I 
could not leave you to risk death.” 

“ Miss Crofton, did you—will you tell 
me ? Was all that has happened to¬ 
night—the disguise, the trouble, the 
danger, the dismalness—all of it for 
my—I mean—to save me from harm ? 
Leave my question unanswered, if you 
would rather, but,” and his voice trem¬ 
bled with strong emotion, “ do not speak 
to a man for whom a woman has done 
and dared so much in a voice that 
pleads even more by its tones than by 
its words for forgiveness. What can I 
offer you but the deepest gratitude ? I 
am wholly unworthy, bitterly unworthy of 
your goodness. My indignation was but 
momentary, but my gratitude must last 
with my life.” 

A brilliant smile rushed over Kath¬ 
leen’s face, and filled her eyes. “ Then 
you do not think I have been wrong and 
wild to act thus, to try to save you in 
spite of yourself ? ” 

The Englishman had risen to his feet. 

“Ah, you should not press me for an 
answer to that question.” 

The smile grew dim. “ Why not ?” 

“ Because, even for gratitude’s sake, I 
cannot tell a falsehood. I do not think 
knight-errantry comes within the scope 
of woman’s work. And I think that the 
worst had better have come to pass than 
that you should thus have exposed 
yourself to that wild set of wretched 
peasants. I shudder to think of any 
woman having placed herself in the 
power of such creatures.” 

“You need not,” said Kathleen, 
coldly, and with a calm, proud face 
once more. “ She was as safe, or safer, 
with those ‘creatures ’ than in the midst 
of one of your most select London 
circles. The civilisation of my country 
may be lower than that of favoured 
England, but at least it has reached the 
highest point in its respect for women.” 

There was a heavy silence for a few 
moments, broken by sounds without, 
and Kathleen’s haughtiness vanished as 
she exclaimed, gladly— 

“Ah! there is papa, I am glad to 
say, back again. I must run to ex¬ 
plain matters to him. Please excuse 
me for a minute, and wait here for us.” 

An hour later Cyril Wynch found 
himself, to his own bewilderment, in¬ 
stalled as a guest at Elsinore Towers, 
at any rate for the next week to come. 

“And a good thing, too,” said Mr. 
Crofton, as they sat alone together after 
supper, “ whatever I may agree with 
you in thinking of the harum-scarum 
way in which it has been brought about 
by this madcap child of mine." But, to 
tell you the candid truth, from some¬ 
thing 1 heard out to-day, I believe you 
have had a narrower escape than I had 
expected.” 


(To be contmued.) 
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VARIETIES. 

The perfection of conversation is not to 
play a regular sonata, but, like the iEolian 
harp, to await the inspiration of the passing 
moment. — Burke. 

Art must anchor in nature, or it is the sport 
of every breath of folly.— Hazlitt. 

Answer to Acrostic (p. 510).— 

V erand A 
InfideL 
C A M P 
TetrarcH 
Orinoco 
R E N o w N 
I S OSCELE S 
A R N O 

The best education is that which wakens 
up the mind to educate itself. . . . Man, 

after all, must think for himself or he does not 
complete his own intellectual existence—he 
does but reflect another man’s.— Caxtoniana . 

Absence quickens love into consciousness. 
— Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

The least flower, with a brimming cup, may 
stand 

And share its dewdrop with another near. 

— E. Barrett Browning. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Gracie. —With your knowledge, we should think 
that you might begin at onoc by drawing natural 
objects. 

Agnes. —Crayons and chalk drawings should be 
framed directly. Your writing is neat. 

E. A.—We do not give addresses, but we must advise 
you to be most careful in placing your daughter 
in Paris. 

Exile. —See Rule 6. Articles of different styles of 
painting will be given at intervals. 

Amy Sharpe. —You should make your model in clay, 
and then procure from a shop where plaster casts 
and cornices are made the plaster of Paris ready 
prepared, with which to make your cast from it. 

Francis.— Use your paints very dry, so as to make as 
solid a surface as possible. 

WORK. 

Shamrock-leaf. —1. “Lady Betty” two thread wool 
is not “Shetland wool.” 2. A holland pinafore 
would look very well if worked in crewel fortraming, 
supposing the design tobe good and well arranged, 
and the work to be superior in its execution. 
“ Gobble stitch and bunch ” would be no improve¬ 
ment to it, and most crewel-work might be thus 
described. 3. We shall give papers on gardening 
in the next volume. 

Christian Richardson, and A. J. W.—You should 
mix bran in the water in which you wash your 
crewel-work, and let the water be cold. Green is 
always a difficult colour to preserve. Pearlash is 
to be obtained at a chemist’s. 

Stella. —We do not at all recommend “ combination 
garments” for infants, and in any case we have 
not space for such very long directions in our 
correspondence columns. We give much infor¬ 
mation in reference to work of all kinds under the 
heading, “ My Work Basket.” 

Henny Penny. —Ordinary darning should be done on 
the wrong side of the stocking, or other material, 
but repairing by re-knitting on the right side. 
Your writing is too stiff and upright. 

A Devoted Subscriber.— 1. We recommend you to 
make your pinafore of one of the “ Pompadour 
cretonnes,” or a sateen; from two to four y*ards would 
be sufficient, according to the amount of trimming 
intended for it. You can easily procure a paper 
pattern, and by that you can cut it out yourself 
without any directions. We thank you for all the 
kind things you say of our paper. 

Golda. —1. We think that black stockings usually 
become of a brownish shade when washed, but 
recommend you to try putting salt in the cold 
water, and rinsing them in blue water. 2. Sec 
“ Fashion of the Month.” 3. Inquire at some 
large music publisher’s. 

Winifred.— Can you not mount your feathers for 
yourself, taking one of the peacock feather-fans 
which are s® commonly sold at present for a 
model ? 

A Constant Subscriber. — Put fringes on the 
bracket; or a pieco of cloth, pinked at the edges, 
and fastened on with gold-headed nails. The same 
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for the mantel. Holland or workhouse sheeting 
for your children’s summer frocks, trimmed with 
Turkey-red bands. 

Lorna Doonk. —See “My Work Basket” for the 
sachet. “Clef” is the French for key. The 
memory may be improved by learning much by 
heart. 

Sophy. —Use two shades of crewels for the pattern— 
the dark for outlining, and the light to till in. A 
little peppermint will sometimes stop hiccough, or 
holding both hands above the head, or a dose of 
bi-carbonate of soda in water. Sophy’s letter is 
so considerate and kind that we must compliment 
her. 

A Country Lass. —1. We think the coloured leather 
would look well as a table-cover; but can make 
no further promises as to articles on new subjects. 
2. You can trim your alpaca dress with grey satin 
if preferred, but it would be more in accordance 
with the present fashion to employ one of the 
figured Pompadour or Indian materials for trim¬ 
mings. YVe are much pleased to hear that our 
directions in reference to the dress of the month, 
have led to your success in the making-up of your 
own, after your previous failures, and thank you for 
giving us so much encouragement in this respect. 

F. M. B.—Send your dress to be dyed where they do 
not require to have them ripped. 

White Rosebud.— Give your old hats that are “too 
shabby for you to wear ” to the poor. 2 Read 
“ Stars of Earth.” 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

Minerva. —There is no method of cleaning red coral, 
except with soap and water, and drying it with a 
soft cloth. It may be afterwards polished with a 
soft jeweller’s brush. If however, the structure of 
our ornaments be very complicated, it is best to 
and them over to a jeweller. 

Justice OF the Peace. — Tons les mois is a kind of 
starch made in the West Indies of the root of toe 
canna editHs. It may be procured at all grocers’. 

COOKERY. 

Phebh. —Boil the barley-sugar, until it draws out 
like a thread, on a bit of stick; then slightly oil a 
marble slab and pour the boiling sugar on it. When 
cool cut into strips with scissors. 2. Consult “ My 
Work Basket.” 3. Your writing is good. 

L. E. C.—1. We cannot give addresses. 2. For 
invalids, eggs are supposed to be more easy of 
digestion when beaten up raw, but if lightly boiled 
they are quite wholesome for everyone. 3. The 
Manor < >f Chelsea, was assigned by Henry VIII. 
to Katherine Parr, as part of her marriagejointure. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aligiitah. —1. It is a pity that you should be “much 
older than y*our age.” You have three years at least 
before you begin to think of “coming out.” 2. It 
would be very improper for any y*oung girl to ride 
out alone, or with a riding master, unless ac¬ 
companied by one or more companions. Wc do 
not consider it seemly* for a girl to ride into the 
country even, accompanied only by her groom. 
Such rides should be restricted to the parks and 
public places. 3. We do not perceive any suit¬ 
ability in the name “Madcap” to a tennis club. 
If you wore any distinguishing uniform you might 
reasonably call the club the blue, red, green, or 
black-caps. Black and gold would be a well- 
selected combination for the uniform. 

Mamma and Papa are much thanked for their kind 
message of approval respecting this paper. 

Pink Hyacinth. — 1. Wc arc in receipt of y*our penny 
stamp designed to be added to the subscription of 
similar sums from our subscribers for the Irish poor. 
But we are not prepared to enter into any such 
undertaking. 2. Vour writing would be improved 
by a little more slope to it. 3. The publication you 
mention is only published in monthly parts. 4. The 
Hanging Gardens of ancient Babylon were made 
for the Queen Amytis, daughter of Astyages, King 
of Meadia, by the king, her husband, Nebassar. 
The level plains around Babylon were trying to her 
on leaving her own native hills and forests, and the 
king endeavoured to compensate for their absence 
by the construction of these wonderful terraces, 
one above another, till their height attained that of 
the walls of the CU3* (75 feet), and borne up by 
many* tiers of arches. 

Savourneen Deelisii. —A widow or maiden lady 
may use the family arms, not on a shield, but as a 
“ lozenge,” the form like a diamond pane of glass. 
But they may not use supporters, crest, or motto. 
For the privilege of using a lozenge she will have 
to pay a tax. 2. Your writing is rather too large 
to look pretty. 

Mary (Southbro’).—You cannot want a “ receipt for 
cracked lips,” as you have never sent us any to be 
acknowledged; nor even a recipe for them, as 
they would not prove an agreeable acquisition. If 
you want a cure for them we should advise you to 
invest a penny in a little lip salve, to be had at all 
chemists’ shops. Avoid altogether wetting your 
lips with the tongue—a common and injurious 
habit. Apply the lip salve whenever you take your 
daily walk, and on going to bed every* night. We 


are obliged to you for your kindly-expressed thanks. 
Excuse our pointing out that you should not say that 
it is “published for ive girls,” but for us. 

Coraline. —It would be a great impertinence and 
breach of etiquette in any private gentleman or 
lady to call upon one of the royal princes or 
princesses, however near their residence might be. 
It is not according to the usages of polite society 
for the untitled gentry to take the initiative and to 
call upon a peer or peeress, unless at their special 
request. Supposing even that you were visiting in 
a house where one of the Royal Family was like¬ 
wise a guest, the hostess would not have the right 
to present you without any desire on their part that 
she should do so. 

Elsie. —You do not name the nationality of the men 
and women whose average height you want to 
know. In northern countries they are very tall, 
and in the extreme north they diminish again. 
Taking all together, at a rough guess, we should 
say* that 5 feet 10 would be a good height for a 
man, and 5 feet 6 for a woman. 2. See former 
replies to your query about round shoulders. 3. 
Your writing appears to be formed. 4. See 
“ Etiquette for Ladies and Girls,” page 211. 

Sarsa. —1. It is not at all incumbent on you to ac¬ 
company the young friends who are staying with 
you to visit their acquaintances, if not mutual 
friends. 2. If the family with whom your friends 
arc staying are likewise known to you, it would be 
a slight to them to omit to invite them when you 
invite your mutual friends to tea. If unknown to 
you it is not necessary that you should make their 
acquaintance, for, of course, you could not invite 
a resident family to tea without first calling upon 
them; and the right also of making the first call 
might rest with them, not with you. Were you to 
invite a family of resident friends to your house, 
and they had a young stranger staying with them, 
ou might say that you would be happy if the}* would 
ring their young friend with them. 

An Uneventful. —Lord Beaconsfield is a widower. 
He was offered a peerage years ago, and declined 
to accept it, in favour of his wife, whom he wished 
to be made a peeress in her own rights, apart from 
her connection with him. He said that he owed all 
his advancement in life to her; she was consider¬ 
ably older than himself, and was a woman of very 
superior mind. Her previous name was Lewis ; 
she was a widow when lie married her. 

Happy-go-Lucky.— r. It would be better to defer 
your perusal of such books until you are old enough 
to understand their humorous character. 

Presto. —We have “scanned” }*our letter for some 
time without understanding what you intended by 
“John Quill.” We do not know any person of 
that name. Was he a gardener ? or was lie what is 
called a “quill-driver”? Please to explain what 
you mean. Names often have arbitrary styles of 
pronunciation, but we see no difficulty in this one. 

Inis. —1. Pronounce “Mentone” as if written “Men- 
tony,” and “Medicis” as “ Med-dis-siss.” 2. If 
3*011 wish to work a present for a gentleman sec 
“Our Work Basket.” 3. Cross y*our t’s better, 
and turn them round at the bottom in joining them 
to the next letter. Your n’s, likewise, are defective 
at the same place. 

Assunta. — “ King Cophetua ” was a fabulous 
monarch of story, who was distinguished as a 
woman-hater. But, looking from a window one 
day, he saw a “ beggar maiden,” with whom lie fell 
in love, and married her. Tke legend further states 
that they lived long and happily* together. 

Linda. —The lighting of gorse fires on May Day is 
probably the relic of an old heathen custom, called 
“ Beltein,” which was kept up within the memory 
of living people in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the 
Highlands of Scotland. It seems to have nothing 
in common with the floral festival of May; “hut the 
question,” says an eminent authority, “ is an 
obscure one.” 

Agnes Kyrle. —Consult a London Directory. We 
do not answer privately, nor do wc give addresses. 

Gwendoline and Zaire. —1. There appears to be 
no limit with reference to age in the College of 
Preceptors. 2. There is no cure for sea-sickness. 
3. “Pleiades” or “sailing stars” were so called 
by the Greeks, because they considered navigation 
safe so long as they were seen. 4. Your stamp is an 
Italian newspaper stamp. 

A. E. H. — “Kindergarten” means “Children’s 
Garden,” and is applied to a form of teaching 
children by means of games, invented by* a German 
named Frbbel. 

Sister Polly. —1. Canary colour and pink are both 
suitable for dark complexions. 2. A girl ot four¬ 
teen is much too young to leave school; and if family 
circumstances render it expedient that she should, 
as much as possible of her time at home should be 
devoted to her imperfect education. 

Fditha. —So warmly appreciative a letter as y*ours 
must be cordially appreciated on our part, and 
deserves our best consideration. Your list of 
accomplishments is a long one, and with a little 
more careful study of English composition, you 
ought to be able to earn a salary of about £50 per 
annum. But we fear to raise false hopes, as the 
competition is so great .and money* scarce; so you 
must only accept what you can obtain, remember- 
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ing that your extreme youth a d inexperience are 
against jou, as a care-taker, as well as teacher of 
children. You give a list of your attainments (not 
“abilities”), but you do not include needlework— 
an essential acquirement. We are glad that you 
think our illustrations so artistic. 

Muss R., Castlk Blaynky. — Hie short “ i ” in Latin is 
pronounced like the “ i ” in win or tin. The long 
‘ i ” of Latin poetry, as in line. According to the 
newest lights, this “ i ” is pronounced like the “ i ” 
in machine; instead of the old style (making it as 
in line). 

Masterpiece. —i. When the lawsuit is decided, the 
right person obtains the property that has been 
thrown into Chancery, but the delays, under these 
circumstances, are generally very long ones. 2. In 
your case we should certainly make u>e of the 
honey soap presented to us. 3. There is more 
good feeling than poetry in the lines you send 
us. 

Meta. —1. “ Brae-burn ” might be a good name for 
your cottage residence. 2. The “g” in “Alger¬ 
non,” should be pronounced as “ algebra.” 

Walter G. —In this country it is the rule that the 
lady should have the privilege of bowing first, and 
thus that no gentleman’s acquaintance should be 
forced upon her against her desire. In oth r 
countries the ru e is reversed. Nevertheless, in 
the case of intimate friends, ceremo y may be 
waived, without breach of good taste. 

Esmk. —It is not umal to accept “valuable presents ” 
from a man to whom you are not engaged ; or, at 


least, whom you do not intend to accept should he 
offer you marriage. Consult your mother or 
guardian. If you accept the gift, he will regard 
it as an i> dication of your intention to accept his 
offer of marriage. 2. A man who is “ always 
speaking disparagingly of women’s intellect, ’ 
would not “ make a good husband ” ; for two 
good reasons, viz:—he is grossly ignorant of the 
very first principles of good breeding, in expressing 
such an opinion in the presence of any woman; and 
if so unmannerly before marriage, he would prove 
even less scrupulous after it. Secondly, he must 
be wilfully ignorant and prejudiced to express 
such an opinion in the face of the tests surplied by 
the recent competitive examinations of female 
students in every branch of literature, science, and 
art, in which they have attained to the highest 
standard ever reached by men. 

Amy F. M.—You write an excellent hand ; but wo are 
at a loss to understand why you ask the meaning 
of—“ to be written only on one side of the paper.” 
Your letter has not fulfilled our requirements ; for 
instead of writing on one side of each sheet, you 
have written on both sides—back and front — of 
both pages. 

Claudia. —1. Young girls are not introduced into 
society until the age of eighteen, at the earliest. 
2. "With reference to the young lady who seems 
disposed to force her society upon you when not 
welcome, we recommend you to consult your 
mother ; or if you only have a father, be guided by 
his advice. Your writing is good. 

Julius CzKSAR. —We do not know where the painting 


by Max may be at present. Why do you take a 
man’s name ? 

F. E. M. B.—We are unable to make promises of 
future articles, but thank you for your kind 
letter. 

Moss-Rose.— Ne sutor ultra ere pi darn means. 
“Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last” 
Suavitet in vtodo, foriittir in rc means, “ Gentle 
in manner, vigorous in deed.” 

E. Thhl.— i. We do not think that taking tea three 
times a day would discolour the skin,^ but it would 
certainly weaken the digestion. 2. The lotion you 
mention is supposed to be grod for the skin. 
3. No one takes off either hats or bonnets at a 
wedding breakf .st. 

Hope.— r. Your writing is not flowing enough to 
suit a commercial situation. 2. Write for infor¬ 
mation, and forms for application, to the Secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission, Cannon - row, 
with two testimonials. 

Mariettk. —The “daily cold bath” need not, and 
does not include the head. Long hair is too 
difficult to dry. 

Kathleen \V.—Reid “ How to Sing a Song,”, by 
Madame Mudio Bolingbroke, in No. 4, of The 
Girl’s Own Paper. Your writing is beautifully 
neat, and your composition and mode of expression 
ladylike. 

A Simple Girl —Your writing, spelling, and com¬ 
position are alike shocking, the sooner you begin 
thinking of improving them the better. Nothing in 
the wav of beauty could make up for such ignor • 
ance of common attainments. 





I don’t know how it is, for it’s only just September, 

Yet the lilies all are faded, and the roses’ leaves are shed. 

It seems—I hardly know—for I cannot well remember, 

They lasted longer once—before. But then, ah ! mother’s dead ! 

When was’t we went a gleaning ? In the autumn, sure, we’d baby; 

And how he laughed and frolicked ! and his curly little head 
Shone like gold amid the stubble. But that was before our trouble. 

We never go a-gleaning now—not since dear mother’s dead. 

All went on then so smoothly in the house, the field, the garden— 

All worked with such a willingness ; you’d often hear it said, 

If one chanced to make a blunder you had but to ask her pardon, 

It was “Granted, lassie, granted.” Sweet mother! and you're dead! 

There’s the violets she planted, and the pansies—how she loved them ! 

And the columbines we sowed for white ; I know they came up red. 
There was singing then, and laughing, and the pleasant homely chafting- 
The very birds have ceased to sing, I think, since mother’s dead. 

They say I should forget; but for me there’s no forgetting. 

Father seems a bit less lonely ; he was whistling in the shed 
Yester’ even. Men are stronger. P’raps he cannot suffer longer ; 

But to me things keep on saying, all day long, that mother’s dead. 

And often when I’m vexed, as it happened just this morning— 

When Dolly left the churn to talk to carter Ben instead— 

I went to tell my worry, as I used to, in my hurry, 

But who was there to tell it to, now that dear mother’s dead? 

I try to do my best, for I do recall her bidding*, 

And things I oft used to forget I now keep in my head, 
f she’d only left me baby! But she’d then have missed him maybe 
So perhaps it’s best now that our mother’s dead. 

Fairleigh Owen. 



Even in heaven. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A SECOND JOURNEY. 

The Cora who journeyed towards Lon¬ 
don in tears and dire anxiety was a very 
different Cora from the girl who had just 
come up from Marleigh Grange with 
love dreams in her heart and a soft, 
tender light in her 
eyes. It seemed as 
though that rosy dawn 
of hope was alto¬ 
gether obscured by 
the dense cloud of 
agony that swept over 
it, just as we have 
seen the golden sun¬ 
rise in the east sud¬ 
denly darkened by a 
swift thunder-storm. 

But the dawning light 
is still there, and it 
will brighten and 
brighten to noonday 
clearness. 

It was late at night 
when Cora reached 
London, and as she 
gazed out of the 
cab window, with 
eyes that were 
weary with weeping, 
she had her first 
glimpse of the mighty 
city. 

The roar of traffic, 
the glare of lamps, the 
never-ceasing noise of 
wheels, the crowds 
hurrying here and 
there, driving on as 
though a moment’s 
delay would be fatal, 
the wilderness of 
houses, the miles of 
gas - lighted streets, 
the glitter of flashing 
shop-windows, the dreary corners that 
told of direst poverty, the haggard faces, 
the wealth, the misery, filled her with 
wonder. Fascinated and startled, she 
watched the stream of life as it rolled ever 
on and on. In a dull, narrow street, near 
Westminster, the cab was drawn up sud¬ 
denly, and the driver came to the door. 


“This is the address you gev me on 
the card, miss. Six shillings to pay, 
please.” 

Cora nearly emptied her slender purse 
as she handed him the money—about 
double the lawful fare—and soon found 
herself standing in the long narrow pas¬ 


“ she was on her feet in an instant.” 


sage of the house, with her boxes beside 
her. 

An elderly woman, with black, beady 
eyes, black, curly hair, sharp features, 
wearing a brown dress, with a large 
gilt brooch and chain to match, stood 
beside her, keenly watching the pale 
anxious face that was trying so hard 


to compose itself to calmness as Cora 
inquired, 

“ Is my father living here ?*’ 

“ You are Mr. Forest’s daughter, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, they sent to tell me of my 
father’s illness; is he better ?” 

The words came 
out eagerly, and the 
woman shrugged her 
shoulders, as she re¬ 
plied, 

“ It’s too soon to 
expect much better¬ 
ment yet, but Doctor 
Morrison don’t give 
up hope, for all that.” 

“ Has he been ask¬ 
ing for me?” 

“ He did yesterday 
morning, and the 
doctor sent off a tele¬ 
gram at once. Your 
father hev been took 
worse since then, 
miss.” 

“Let me go to him ; 
oh ! let me see him,” 
exclaimed Cora, dart¬ 
ing rapidly along the 
passage. 

Mrs. Evans over¬ 
took her at the foot 
of the gas - lighted 
stairs. 

“ Miss, I couldn’t 
let you into his room 
no how, unless the 
doctor was here to give 
permission ; but I ex¬ 
pect him to call every 
minute. Come up to 
your father’s sitting- 
room, please, and 
rest a little after your 
journey.” 

The words were kindly spoken, and 
Cora followed the woman into a large 
room on the second story that had two 
windows looking out into the street. 

The gas was faintly turned on. She 
could see the apartment was half office, 
half parlour. 

A tall book-ease, full of ponderous 
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volumes, nearly filled up one end of the 
room. A large table near was piled 
with bundles of papers tied with pink 
tape, and under'it and beside it were 
black tin boxes, heaped one upon 
another, and endorsed in white paint 
with someone’s name. 

But the portion of the room near the 
fireplace, in which some dull red coals 
were smouldering, was fitted up more 
for everyday use. 

The round table was covered with a 
crimson cloth. A sofa, also crimson- 
covered, and an arm-chair to match, 
were on either side of the fender, and 
crimson curtains were drawn closely 
across the windows. With the excep¬ 
tion of these attempts at comfort, the 
room was large and dreary and cheer¬ 
less. Not an attempt at ornament, or 
at the various little touches of taste and 
prettiness with which a woman loves to 
beautify and adorn a home. 

Cora had plenty of time to notice all 
this, had she been so inclined, for Mrs. 
Evans left her alone for half an hour—a 
pause that seemed to Cora to be hours 
and hours of suspense. 

Then the woman opened the door, and 
appeared bearing a tray in her hands 
covered with a white cloth, which she 
set on the round table. 

“I’ve brought you a little refresh¬ 
ment, miss. Just a wing or so of a 
chicken and a cup of tea; please, come 
over and take it.” 

“I am afraid I could not eat; but 
you are very kind to think of bringing 
me this.” 

“ Don’t talk of kindness, Miss Forest. 
It’s my duty to try and be kind to your 
father’s daughter. A good tenant 
indeed he has been to me. Nine years 
has he lived in my house, and never a 
hard word have I had from him yet.” 

“Nine years! Then papa has been 
with you ever since I went to Mrs. 
Woodhouse’s school. 

“That’s the time, indeed ! But you’ll 
think it strange, I daresay, that I never 
knew Mr. Forest had a daughter until 
yesterday, when he was took bad, and 
then he gev the doctor your name and 
address. You see, miss, your father’s 
a bit close and reserved in his ways. 
He don’t tell nobody his affairs, and he 
don’t trouble about theirs, except they’re 
brought before him in the way of busi¬ 
ness—that alters the case, of course. 
Now try a bit more chicken, miss. 
Don’t push away your plate ; you’ve 
hardly eaten a morsel.” 

“ Quite enough, thank you.” 

“ You see, miss, I was left a poor lone 
widow, and I get my living by keeping 
lodgers. Your father is my best tenant. 
He has this room, his chamber upstairs, 
and his office below; and his name is 
on the doorplate. I’ve a French school 
teacher living here also, and two young 
gents—City men. So you see, with me 
and Sally, the house is pretty full. When 
I heard you was coming, thinks I, she’ll 
stop here, for certain, the young lady 
will; and I just got ready a little bed¬ 
room next mine. You won’t mind its 
being rather small and very high up, 
will you, miss ? As I hadn’t no orders 
on the subject I did the best I possibly 
could.” 


“ Thank you, very much. I shall not 
mind the smallness of the. room.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad of that. You’ll 
find your boxes there, and everything 
comfortable for you. There’s a ring at 
the hall door ! and I’ll be bound it is 
Dr. Morrison. I’ll soon find out whether 
you’re to see your father to-night or not, 
poor, dear man ! ” 

Mrs. Evans returned ere long, and 
beckoned Cora to follow her. Tier heart 
gave a wild bound; she felt her cheeks 
grow pale and cold as she went up the 
stairs, but she tried so hard to compose 
herself, that she thought she had nearly 
succeeded. 

The corners of the large room were in 
shadow, but a ray of light from a small 
lamp on the table fell on the sick man’s 
face. His eyes were closed; his face 
distorted, a white, wet cloth was pressed 
to his brow. 

A low cry broke from Cora’s lips, but 
Dr. Morrison’s warning hand was held 
up in a moment. 

“You must be calm, young lady, if 
you are going to be your father’s nurse.” 

“ But he looks so dreadfully ill,” 
gasped Cora. 

“ He is ill—very ill indeed.” 

“Oh, do you think he will die ? Can 
he recover,” she asked, wildly. 

“ He will be saved if human aid can 
save him. That is, unless you retard 
his recovery by your excitement, and by 
giving way to your feelings.” 

“ Pardon me, Dr. Morrison, the shock 
unnerved me. I am calm now,” and 
she stood for a while beside the doctor, 
looking silently down at the distorted 
face. 

The doctor did not reply, he was 
apparently keeping as strict a watch on 
her as he was on his patient. Possibly 
the result was satisfactory, for he soon 
began giving her some practical instruc¬ 
tions about the method of treatment 
during the rest of the night. 

“You will stay with him I conclude, 
and Mrs. Evans will be on the watch 
also. I will call early in the morning.” 

And so Cora’s office of nurse began. 
After this, hour after hour, night after 
night, she was ever at her post, a vigi¬ 
lant attendant, ready to carry out the 
doctor’s orders, ready to attend to his 
every direction. 

Self-possessed, faithful, tender, and 
loving, she hardly ever left her father’s 
side, and never complained of being 
weary, never craved for the rest her eyes 
so sorely needed. 

At first she had been shocked by her 
father’s appearance, so different from the 
ideal she had cherished in her heart, so 
altered from the little portrait she ever 
carried in the locket, suspended by a 
thin black cord round her neck. 

But now she had grown used to these 
twisted features, those poor powerless 
hands. A tender pity mingled with her 
love. Her affection had grown deeper 
than ever. 

Many a prayer, that her father might 
be spared to her, arose from her heart 
as she sat by the bed-side, watching, 
waiting, and sometimes weeping, though 
she never let Dr. Morrison see her tears. 

At last the time came when there was 
some improvement. The doctor saw 


changes that he called “hopeful.” A 
more natural expression awoke in the 
face and more vitality was visible in the 
thin, white fingers. 

One afternoon Cora was sitting.alone 
by the bedside. It was a foggy Novem¬ 
ber day, and the dim light that came in 
from the street mingled with the rays of 
the lamp on the table. In the room all 
was silent as death; outside was the 
never-ceasing roar of a thousand sounds, 
mingled and blended into one grand 
universal murmur, deep as the voice of 
ocean. 

All at once Mr. Forest turned his 
head on the pillow and looked towards 
Cora. She was on her feet in an in¬ 
stant, gazing down at him, and meeting 
the full light of his opened eyes. There 
was a rapt expression in them, such as 
she had never seen before. He half 
raised himself, as he exclaimed, in a 
tone of joy, 

“Miflicent! Millicent, my darling! 
is that you ? ” 

“No, papa, it is Cora, your daughter 
Cora,” she replied. 

tie turned away, as if not compre¬ 
hending, and was presently either asleep 
or had lapsed into unconsciousness 
again. Cora watched him with intense 
eagerness, recalling the tales she had 
heard of the faint glimmer of reason 
that sometimes comes ere death seals 
up the mortal senses for ever. She told 
Dr. Morrison of the incident, and he 
smiled, and said he w r ould wait until the 
next awakening of his patient. 

Presently Mr. Forest opened his eyes 
calmly. He knew the doctor at once, 
recognised his daughter, and drew her 
towards him, as she pressed her lips on 
his. 

There was a change for the better, 
and for a time it seemed as though his 
recovery was certain. 

But as weeks passed on it was seen that 
Mr. Forest would never recover his full 
vigour of mind and body. As a broken- 
down, almost helpless invalid, he might 
perhaps linger on for some time longer, 
but his active work in the world was 
done ; his overtaxed mind and body in¬ 
sisted on the rest he had once so grudg¬ 
ingly doled out to both. 

All through the dreary winter—and it 
was an exceptionally long and dreary 
one—he still remained delicate, though 
he never gave up hope for himself. 

“It is these English fogs and this 
humid English climate that keep me 
back,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” replied Dr. 
Morrison. 

“ I am certain of it. Once, when 1 
was many years younger than I am now, 

I had' an attack of illness, and was cured 
of it at Wildbad Gastein. I shall try 
the waters again in the spring. You 
are not hopeful about me, Doctor ? ” 

‘ ‘ I think you are right to try every 
remedy in your power. No one would 
rejoice more at your complete recovery 
than I should,” replied he, evading- a 
direct answer. 

When the spring came, much to Mrs. 
Evans’s disappointment, Mr. Forest 
gave up his apartments at her house, 
and removed the plate from the door. 

She was sorry to lose her “good 
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lodger,” who for so many years had 
never given her a “ hard word,” and in¬ 
deed had spoken but few words at all to 
her more than were absolutely necessary. 
She was sorry, too, to lose the “pleasant, 
nice young lady,” who had always a 
smile for her, however much she might 
be anxious and heart-broken about her 
father, and who had taken to that little 
garret apartment next her own just as 
though she had been used tc that sort of 
thing all her life.” 

Mr. Forest gave her some consolation, 
in the shape of a handsome present for 
her attention during his illness ; also, he 
recommended another tenant to her 
rooms—a lawyer, to whom much of his 
business had been turned over. 

In the month of May, when it was 
the height of the season in London, 
when crowds of carriages and eques¬ 
trians were passing up and down the 
“ Row,” when a rush of fashionably- 
dressed people were crushing each 
other to get a first glimpse of the 
favourite painting of the season at the 
Royal Academy, then Cora and her 
father bade adieu to the dingy street 
near Westminster, that was at once so 
grim and noisy, and where the sounds 
of the great thoroughfares near by 
came mellowed and softened by dis¬ 
tance. 

It was the height of the season down 
at Marleigh, also—for the trees had 
donned their fresh green colours, the 
hedges were gay with flowers, fragrant 
violets nestled in their snug corners, the 
tendei yellow of the primrose stars lit 
up the shady lanes, and the parent birds 
were singing their loudest, most jubilant 
songs ! 

Nesta Burges wrote long gushing 
letters to Cora, by fits and starts, when¬ 
ever there were any news to relate. Lots 
of school gossip found its way into those 
closely crossed sheets. Miss Winifred 
was openly fiancee to the little 
German master, and they were so 
“ awfully spoony,” it was “ such fun ” 
to watch them. 

“ Fun ! ” of course it was fun to watch 
symptoms of the tender. passion in 
persons .of mature age, at least, so 
joyous youth always imagines,; but 
wiser and graver thoughts will come 
in due time. 

Nesta told of Olive’s marriage to 
Capt. Rollo Fraser—not a gay wedding, 
by any means, for the Captain was 
under orders for India, and her mamma 
could not bear much gaiety when she 
was so soon losing her eldest daughter. 

Fred was expecting his commission, 
would soon be an officer, and he wanted 
so much to write to Cora in the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, but Nesta had interdicted 
such a measure. Ralph was still at 
Cambridge. 

During the short passage across the 
Channel Cora’s father was brighter and 
livelier than she had ever seen. He said 
the change of air was doing him good 
already; and, leaning heavily on his 
daughter’s arm, he paced up and down 
the deck until sunset, apparently drink¬ 
ing in new strength and-hope, as the 
steamer plunged her way through the 
light sparkling waves. 


“A splendid passage, the wind in the 
right quarter,” the Captain told them, 
as he stopped now and then to speak a 
word or two to the invalid gentleman, 
and as they landed he ran over to 
tell Mr. Forest that the passage had 
been a shorter one by some minutes 
than any he had made before that year. 

( To be continued .) 



OUR AQUARIUM AT THE 
SEASIDE. 

i othing is more interesting, 
during a visit to the seaside, 
than the institution of an 
aquarium ; but, unfortunately, 
it is not always so popular as 
it is interesting. 

The lodging-house keeper is 
apt to say that she “don’twant 
them nasty things lol-olloping 
all over the place, and making 
a swim everywhere; ” and if 
we are as careless as some young people 
I have known, who put scratchy shells 
and damp seaweed on polished tables, 
and spilt fishy water over new carpets, I do 
not much wonder at the poor woman’s ob¬ 
jections. But a little suavity and a good deal 
of care will probably soon soothe her into 
resignation, if not acquiescence, and a square 
of oil or American cloth laid under our 
aquarium will be a further balm to her 
suspicious fears. 

But if we are to have a successful aqua¬ 
rium, more than this will be required of us. 

We must be endowed with some proportion 
of those useful qualities, patience and per¬ 
severance, as our fish will die and our pans 
become unsavoury mortuaries if we are not 
both constant and tender in the care of our 
marine nurseiy. 

And first we must be particular as to the 
kind of vessel in which we place our aquarium, 
or fishes and anemones will not live anywhere 
and anyhow. 

The pan or pans must not be of glass, if we 
are to make the inmates happy, for these little 
rovers and climbers of the deep love occasional 
darkness and retirement. For the same reason 
they should not be left too long in the sun or 
before a glaring window. 

Then, again, they must not be too deep. A 
'large surface is absolutely necessary for evapo¬ 
ration, and for the water to absorb sufficient of 
the oxygen of the air, without which our fishes 
could not live or breathe. The liquid, again, 
should be renewed daily. But we need not 
trudge all the way down to the sands for this. 
Our bedroom jug, if tolerably fresh, will do, 
for soft water may be put in without injury, 
since the salt remains when the water evapo¬ 
rates. Then put in a little sand, a few pebbles, 
and only the right sort of seaweed. 

Green laver (Ulva latis- 
sima), a common seaweed, 
with a thin green crenel¬ 
lated leaf, like a broad 
ribbon, is a good kind, as 
it absorbs the gases given 
out by the fishes, and itself 
gives out the oxygen gas 
which they require. Purple 
laver is equally good. Now 
raise a cone of stone or 
sand—a miniature Mont 
Blanc—in one part of your 
aquarium, for your crabs 
and other animals to 
“ take the air” when they 
desire itbut take care 
that vour caim is not near 


the edge of your vessel, or you will soon have 
all the crustaceans and shell - fish taking 
voyages of discovery over your sitting-room 
floor. 



ULVA LATISSIMA. 

From all this you will see that those showy 
glass tanks kept in the fashionable shops are 
not at all the right things to have, and 
that earthenware pans, though less orna¬ 
mental, are really far better for your little 
prisoners. They will by no means disdain a 
footpan if you are short of better accommo¬ 
dation. 

But now for the inmates themselves. 

We will begin with bond fide fishes, for it 
would never do to have only crabs and 
anemones (or Crustacea and acalepha, as we 
ought to call them) in our aquarium. 

The grey mullet and the basse are both nice 
fishes, if not too big for us. The grey mullet 
is specially lively, and thinks nothing of 
taking a flying leap out of his tank on to the 
floor, to his own inevitable destruction, so that 
we must be careful to see that his prison is 
covered. 

The basse is very hardy and very lively, and 
if we can manage to get a small one out of the 
fisherman’s seine net, his blue back and silver 
stomach will look well darting about our 
aquarium. 

The pluck, or pogge, is a very queer little 
fish, with a striped brown body, white under¬ 
neath, and covered with a quantity of spiked 
tubercles, that gain for it in some parts of the 
country the name of the armed bullhead. 
We must decidedly get a seiner or a shrimper 
to find a pogge for us in their nets. 

Among fishes that we may find for ourselves 
by hunting among the rock pools is the 
spotted gunnell. It is a little, dappled brown, 
eel-like creature, ornamented along the bottom 
of the dorsal fin with a line of black spots in 
a white rim, and is so agile and slippery that 
it requires a wary fisher to entrap it even with 
the net. It is a little bit large, perhaps, for 
our collection, being usually about six inches 
long, but is hardy and a curious variety. 



‘ there’s one ! 
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Montagu’s Blenny is its cousin, and is another 
pretty fish that we may capture for ourselves 
when we clamber over the slippery rocks at low 
tide. It is much more highly coloured than its 
relative, however, wearing a dark green coat, 
spotted with blue, with a white waistcoat, and 
orange-dotted fins. 



GREEN CRABS. 


At the same time we may “ happen ” across 
a goby, a dark little fish belonging to the same 
family, but of quakerdike dress, who is dis¬ 
tinguished by the rapidity of his motions and 
by his habit of carrying off his prey, when 
caught, to some convenient retiring place, 
where, like a dog with a bone, he devours his 
dinner in private. 

It is decidedly worthwhile, and by no means 
difficult, to get one of the pipe or bill fishes 
for our marine happy family. They have 
most queer, snake-like little bodies, long and 
thin, and their tails are prehensile. That is to 
say, they fasten themselves to the seaweed 
tufts by these appendages, precisely as mon¬ 
keys do to forest trees. They have a decided 
predilection, like monkeys, for hanging head 
downwards ; but, unlike monkeys, they show 
an equal enjoyment in balancing themselves 
the other way up, upon the tips of their tails ! 
The dorsal fin of the pipe fish is beautifully 



THE HERMIT CRAB, 


and delicately formed ; and it is by means 
chiefly of this fin that the owner can perform 
his acrobatic feats. 

The pipe fish, too, has another peculiarity. 
If he resembles the monkey in his tail, he 
resembles the kangaroo in his pouch. In this 
pouch the paternal pipe fish carries about his 
numerous little family, until 
they are old enough to be 
cast adrift and to provide 
for themselves. 

If we have room for 
another fish in our aqua¬ 
rium, we should not omit to 
put in one little dab or 
flounder. The movement of 
these flat fishes when swim¬ 
ming is the perfection of 
undulatory grace, and the 
brown and silver curves rip¬ 
pling through the water, 
circle in and out like a broad 
ribbon. 

But we must begin now to 
think of shellfish for our 
aquarium, and of course we 
must have some crabs, both com¬ 
mon crustaceans and hermit crabs. 
The common green crab is not a 
very desirable inmate, although ne 
is an amusing and lively fellow. 
But his voracious appetite and 
sanguinary proclivities make it 
advisable for us either to give him 
a separate establishment of his 
own, or to choose from his species 
one young and small enough 
not to be a very formidable foe. We must 
also take care to provide him with a dry 
landing place, remembering that crabs are 
amphibious creatures. But we must look to 
his security. 

I had, a few years ago, an interesting little 
crab who met with a most untimely fate. He 
had attained to intimate and almost affec¬ 
tionate terms with me, when one day, to my 
sorrow, he disappeared, and my footpan knew 
him no more. 

I had almost forgotten my little crab, when, 
a week or two later, happening to remove the 
sofa cushion against which I had been leaning, 
I found the stiffened corpse of my friend pressed 
between it and the sofa back. What induced 
him to go to such an unsuitable place I never 
knew: whether curiosity, or desire for warmth, 
or simple chance. I fear, however, it could 
scarcely have been affection for myself. The 
way the crab eats is very interesting, using his 
claws like a human hand to hold and 
to dissever. 

The spider crab is a curious-looking 
little animal, worth having, and easily 
obtained at low water; and the velvet 
fiddler or lady crab is a handsome crea¬ 
ture, with soft velvety brown back, and 
legs striped blue and scarlet. But of all 
crabs the hermit or soldier crabs will 
interest us most. They are called her¬ 
mits, I suppose, because of their solitary 
lives, and soldiers because of their pug¬ 
nacious love of warfare. 

But they might, with reason, be 
called cuckoo crabs, too, since, like that 
dishonest bird, they have the audacious 
habit of turning their neighbour out 
^ of house and home, and appropriating 
his tenement. 

The hermit chiefly affects the whelk’s 
shell ; but he is not above putting up 
with a less suitable one if that is not 
procurable, and, watching his absurd 
efforts sometimes to insert the whole 
of a large body into a very small shell, 
One is irresistibly reminded of an over¬ 
grown schoolboy in last year’s gar¬ 
ments. 

The hermit’s excuse for his burglary 


lies in the fact that nature has not provided 
a shell for his body, which at one part is 
soft and defenceless. At its termination 
is a sort of T-shaped hook or grasper, 
by which he clings so tightly to his stolen 
property that you may tear the animal 
to pieces before dislodging him. 



OCTOPUS, OR CUTTLE. 

The soldier crabs will fight fiercely over an 
empty shell placed between two of them, and 
I had one valiant specimen that used to go out 
to battle with a cuttlefish six inches long. The 
opal-coloured cuttlefish blushed all over in 
crimson patches with anger at the crab’s 
temerity and at his opening nips, but after a 
minute or two always got the best of it, and 
persuaded the crab (who scuttled ignominiously 
away, shell on back) that discretion was the 
better part of valour. 

Belonging to the same family are the 
shrimps and the prawns, of which we must 
have one or two. The shrimps we can catch 
for ourselves in the rock pools, and we shall 
do well to examine their method of swimming 
and the delicate shell-plates upon their 
“ tails,” so constructed as to enable their 
possessor to dart through the sea with a mar¬ 
vellous rapidity. The prawns, too, are pretty 
little creatures in the water, with their glowing 
eyes and diamond-hued bodies. Perhaps, 
however, some of my readers may agree with 
a small friend of mine who, on first seeing 
a live prawn, exclaimed in disappointment, 
“ O, auntie, I like the fink prawns much 
better! ” 

A minute ago I named the cuttlefish. Mine 
was a very fine specimen, and rather rare on 
these coasts, I fancy ; but the squid may be 
procured almost anywhere with a little care, 
and is a better size for our aquarium. He is 
a most singular little creature, looking all 
head, eyes, and suckers, and well worthy of 
our observation. 

We may perhaps hatch our squid from the 
eggs which are to be found, about June, upon 
the seashore, and this of course will double 
our interest in our eccentric little friend. If 
we have a taste for hatching marine animals, 
we may do the same with the whelk’s eggs, 
which are found in such countless clusters on 
the rocks. 

The Trochus zizipliinus , or top shell, is a 
pretty inhabitant for 
the stones at the 
bottom of our pan, 
with its dappled 
pink, white, and 
mauve shell; and the 
dog winkle, also, 
though we must be¬ 
ware he does not use 
his long sword-like 
tongue (with which 
he perforates the 

abode of his enemies and devours them) 
to work too much havoc amongst his com¬ 
panions. 

As for limpets, a few of the handsomest 
common limpets, or fisherman’s hats (Patella 
vulgata ), and of the common periwinkle, will 



Trochus zizipiiinus. 
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he sufficient for us. The latter is a useful 
member of an aquarium, as he keeps in order 
for us the too luxuriant, freshly-growing sea¬ 
weed, with his long, scvthe-like tongue. This 
tongue, covered with its numerous teeth, is a 
most interesting object under a microscope. 

If we have our friend with the dredge still 
at our beck and call, we must get him to try 
and fish up for us one of those beautiful crea¬ 
tures called Aphrodite aculeata , or the sea 
mouse. It is not unlike the shape of a mouse, 



SEA MOUSE. 

only requiring legs and tail, but is covered all 
over its sides with spines or hairs of every 
conceivable shade of brilliant colouring. These 
spines change their hue with every fresh ray 
of light, making the sea mouse a thing of rare 
beauty. 

It seems strange that so fascinating a crea¬ 
ture should prefer darkness and retirement, but 
so it is ; and we shall find some difficulty in 
persuading it to display itself to our admiring 
eyes. The Aphrodite is essentially a practi¬ 
cal-minded animal, and what little energy it 
possesses it lends to the cause of gastronomy, 
eating up many of its more defenceless com- 

E anions by means of a terrible aggressive pro- 
oscis, which it can dart out, when hungry, to 
a surprising length, but which it keeps almost 
concealed when not in use. 

But (at the risk of mixing up our company 
without much regard to ties of relationship or 
rights of precedence), I must remind you that 
we must not forget to get a sea-cucumber for 
our aquarium. He is a most curious-looking, 
though retiring animal, often found in the 
dredge, and owes his name to his queer shape, 
which is not unlike that of a cucumber with a 
bunch of leaves at one end. His skin is 
spiny and perforated with holes, out of which 
come curious suckers, used in breathing and 
digestion. 


SEA CUCUMBER. 

This Holothuria , as he and his family are 
called, has one very odd and unpleasant trick, 
which is, that he will not only at times turn 
himself inside out, but will subsequently, if 
properly nourished, live to replace his ejected 
inside. 

The holothuria differ as to their choice of 
homes, some living in the deep sea and some 
burrowing in the sand or hiding under rocks 
or seaweed. The poor people of Naples 
sometimes eat them ; whilst the Chinese have 
a perfect mania for a certain member of the 
holothurian fraternity, which they call “ tre- 
pang.” 

They make it into rich soups and stews, and 
thousands of pounds worth of these queer 


unsavoury-looking animals are yearly im¬ 
ported into China for the delectation of the 
Celestials. 

A sea urchin, too, we must have, or sea 
hedgehog, as his picturesque spikes entitle 
him to be called. In Latin he is termed the 
echinus . The empty shell of the echinus , 

that very probably we have picked up on the 
shore, bears very little resemblance to the 
beautiful creature when alive. It was bare, 
smooth, and brown, and covered with little 
circular sockets. 

But when the echinus is alive every 
socket bears its pointed spike, so deli¬ 
cately fixed, that it can move at will; 
and intended partly as means of defence, 
and partly as numerous crutches to assist 
the little suckers which serve as feet. 

Once dead, the little forest of spears 
drops off with a touch. 

The echinus differs a good deal in size 
on our own shores ; but he excels both in 
beauty and magnitude abroad. I have 
picked up very beautiful ones by the Medi¬ 
terranean—a rich brown, deep purple, and 
even crimson, in colour, nearly four inches 
in diameter, and with spikes quite three 
inches long. 

The sea urchin does not look a tempting 
dish to us, but both Greeks and Romans of 
old appear to have thought it so. It was 
served up at marriage and other feasts, 
flavoured with vinegar, sweet wine, and herbs, 
and considered quite a dainty. 




SEA URCHIN. 

Belonging to the same family as the sea 
cucumbers and the sea urchins, although to a 
different branch, are the star-fishes, which lie 
all about us as we climb along the rocks and 
over the loose shingle. After a storm these 
fat, red stars almost cover the shore, thrown 
up by the retiring waves ; and in some places 
their corpses have even been used to 
manure the land. 

It is worth taking a star-fish (Uraster 
rubens) home with us, in order to study 
the action of the five rays, or limbs, which, 
covered with their thousands of strong 
minute suckers, make themselves useful as 
feelers and as propellers. It is a funny 
thing to see a star-fish walk or turn him¬ 
self over. He is a lively and 
intelligent animal,and although 
apparently he has no eyes, he 
boasts a pair of little organs 
like insect antennae, which are 
very sensitive. But if you 
keep a star-fish, he must be put 
into a pot by himself. Mind 
you do not let him associate with 
the rest of the marine company, 
or you will find your aquarium 
speedily turned into a slaughter¬ 
house, with only shells of the 
inhabitants left to explain their 
mournful ends. For our friend 
has a vulgar appetite, and a fierce 
and determined mode of gratify¬ 
ing it. In his turn, however, he 
is much relished by larger fish, 
and especially by cod and had¬ 
dock, and has many foes to con¬ 
tend against. 



The stellerides, as they are called, are re¬ 
markably full of vitality, and indeed may 
almost be said to have as many lives as a cat, 
since, were every one of their arms lopped off 
by a cruel 
hand, each to 
which a little 
portion of the 
circular body 
adhered 
would b e- 
come in time 
a new star¬ 
fish. 

Another 
kind of star¬ 
fish, called 
the brittle 
star, may be found on the shore or among 
the rock pools at low water, generally 
buried among the tufts of green seaweed. 
The brittle stars are delicate and pretty, 
and more lively than their heavier cousins, 
the common stars, and owe their name to 
their embarrassing habit of tumbling to pieces 
when touched or frightened. 

But all this time we have forgotten the 
actinice , or sea anemones, who perhaps after all 
will form our chief delight in our new aqua¬ 
rium. The commonest kind, found all over 
England, is the beadlet (I will not attempt its 


ECHINUS WITHOUT SPINES. 



STAR FISH. 


terrible scientific name, which boasts sixteen 
letters in one word). 

The beadlet, when closed, is a little, 
roundish lump of crimson or green jelly, 
sticking firmly to the rock ; when open, he is 
a soft hamper, full of waving leaflets, a rim of 
bright blue ornamenting the base of the 
hamper. The beadlets, when on their native 
rocks, are often to be seen surrounded by a 
happy family of baby beadlets, and will 



ANEMONES. 
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populate the aquarium rapidly with fresh 
members. They are very hardy little animals, 
and will stand unintentional neglect or mal¬ 



treatment with greater good temper than most 
of our marine friends. 

There is another fish, the dahlia wartlet. It 
is another common but beautiful sea anemone. 
This fine creature is often more than five 
inches in diameter, and is coloured white, 
crimson, and green. When open it resembles 
a soft basketful of 
fine buds, some¬ 
thing like the 
dahlia in appear¬ 
ance. Its name 
of wartlet it gets 
from the little pro¬ 
tuberances, like 
warts, which cover 
its body. These 
protuberances at¬ 
tract small bits of 
shell and stone, 
which so cover the 
anemone that it 
is difficult to dis¬ 
cover it when 
closed. 

But the dahlia 
wartlet, like the 
starfish, is a 
dangerous ad¬ 
dition to an aqua¬ 
rium. It is a 
hungry creature, 
and so skilful 
with its ten¬ 
tacles, that shellfish, crabs, and even prawns 
fall victims to its voracious dexterity. There 
is no such objection to the plumose anemone 
(Acimoloba dianthus ), who is an exceedingly 
pretty little fellow, white, yellow, and red. 
When open its outer edge is beautifully 
fringed, resembling a circle of fairy feathers. 
This little anemone loves the dark, and I have 
found a beautiful species of it in caves on the 
Bristol Channel, coloured scarlet, with a white 
fringe. 

Another curious anemone is the snake- 
locked (or Sagartia viduarta ), which, when 
closed, is an uninteresting little object, like a 
flattened lobster-pot, but when open becomes 
a long waving arm, the hand being represented 
by a numerous quantity of snake-like locks 
floating in every direction. 

A few acalepha or sea jellies will-make a 
nice variety in our aquarium. I would scarcely 
advise you to burden your can with one. of 
those huge rainbow-hued crystal bowls lying 
upon the sands, but I would advise you, in 
passing, to bend down and admire its opal, 
transparent brilliancy ; and then, turning it 
gently over, to mark its strange india-rubber¬ 
like appendages or tentacles, and the shape of 
its body, which—convex or pointed above—is 


concave or hollowed below. Many of the 
jelly-fish are called Medusida on account of the 
long tendrils which fall from their bodies or 
float after them like the locks of Medusa—as 
they lie lazily and gracefully on the summer sea. 

In the region of the tropics, jelly-fish br 
Medusa of all lands and sizes swarm, extend¬ 
ing for miles over the sea, and positively 
checking the progress of ships, whilst the phos¬ 
phorescent light they emit gives the appear¬ 
ance of an infinite host of stars twinkling and 
dancing over the bosom of the waters. 

The medusa, however, is an unpleasant 
customer to deal with when out bathing, as 
he has a most irritating sting. 

One of the prettiest ornaments for our 
aquarium will be the cydippe or sea acorn— 
a little cone-shaped medusa, with long de¬ 
pendent strings—which is exquisitely formed 
and tinted, and which can be caught in a net 
a little distance from land. When first cap¬ 
tured, it will appear like a little colourless ball 
of jelly; but, when freed and at ease in the 
aquarium, it will spread out its tentacles, 
adopt its rainbow hues, and become an object 
of beauty. 

Who has not heard of the “ Portuguese Man 
of War,” with its luminous body and its ten¬ 
tacles of two lengths — the longer used to 
capture the prey and convey it to the shorter, 
which are furnished with mouths to receive it P 

And now, before turning homewards with 
our well-filled can, may I ask you to bend 
down and carefully gather up that little lump 
of sandy tubes lying at our feet upon the wet 
shore ? 

And don’t say, contemptuously, “ Why, 
those are nothing but worms!” for you will 
find, when you keep an aquarium, that some 
worms can be interesting acquaintances. 



THE SABELLA. 


This sabella, as he is called, is very delicate, 
and you must beware that his house does not 
fall to pieces in your hands; but you will 
discover in time that he is a clever architect 
and industrious builder, who will carry on his 



THE TEREBELLA. 

work with perfect equanimity in captivity, if 
supplied with material. 


Another “ worm,” probably not far off, and 
decidedly prettier, is the “ terebella.” 

The sabella looks like a writhing mass of 
sandy pipes ; but the terebella has the appear¬ 
ance of one large distinct tube, covered with 
sparkling incrustations of broken shell and 
grains - of sand, from one end of which pro¬ 
trude many little snaky tentacles. 

The terebella is sometimes a foot long, and 
is a biirrower as well as builder, often burying 
his body in the sand, leaving uncovered his 
tentacles and a part of his tube. 

This tube is only the shell of the animal, 
which is quite distinct, and can not only move 
about the habitation, but if denuded of it 
can build a new one from surrounding 
materials by means of its skilful tentacles. 

But we must pause. One could go on for 
ever enumerating new instances of the intri¬ 
cate beauties of creation, and the loving care 
of a divine Father. But we have now more 
than sufficient to stock the moderate aquarium 
of a beginner, who will find that a careful 
study of the habits of even these few among 
the countless multitudes of strange and beau¬ 
tiful little creatures will open out to her new 
fields of ever-widening thought, and many an 
hour of unexpected enjoyment. 


QUITE A LADY 

By Anne Beale. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A FEW days after her debut, Rose was 
engaged to sing at a party at Lady 
Josephine Stanley’s. Mrs. Launceston 
took her. The old lady was interested 
in her, and had lost some of her 
formality. But when she was launched 
in the grand drawing-rooms in Soames 
Gardens, she found herself again alone. 
Her patronesses spoke to her occa¬ 
sionally ; still she was alone. Most of 
us know what this is; but few, we will 
hope, as Rose knew it. 

She would have been noticeable under 
any circumstance for her simple grace 
and refinement, but she was especially so 
when she sang. She then commanded 
general attention. Mrs. Launceston 
was not slow to say that she had been 
the means of introducing her, and that 
she was really “ Quite a Lady,” In 
spite of her ladyhood, however, no one 
but Sir Edwin paid her any attention ; 
although all looked and admired. He 
sat by her, and entered into such eager 
conversation that he also was observed. 

“ Why have you avoided me since the 
debut? ” he said. “I have been long¬ 
ing to ask you to unsay those strange 
words, and I have thought of no one but 
you.” 

There was a simplicity and sincerity 
about Edwin Launceston, that might 
have overcome one less prejudiced than 
Rose. 

“ Do not say these things, for I may 
not listen,” she said, her face flushing. 
“ I am of the people.” 

“ So am I,” he replied; “ therefore we 
meet on equal terms.” 

“ Not so. You are of what I hear 
called the ‘upper ten thousand.’ I do 
not belong to them ; my mother did not 
belong to them.” 

“ How can so fair and gentle a lady 
utter such incongruous words ? There 
is only one rank in true nobility, and of 
that all pure souls are. To me you are 
far beyond all whom I see before me.” 



PORTUGUESE MAN-OF- 
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** Do not speak so, but listen and under¬ 
stand me, Sir Edwin,” replied Rose. 
“This is my first and last aristocratic 
party and presentation. I will never 
again be where I am not an equal, 
nevei again be indebted to the patron¬ 
age of the nobility. We are of the 
people, my mother and I.” 

“ Then I am of the rank you claim to 
belong to,” said Sir Edwin, as Lady 
Josephine Stanley, Lord Eversleigh’s 
sister and Rose’s aunt, swept up. 

She smiled pleasantly at Rose, and 
told Sir Edwin that she wanted him. 
She took him away to introduce him 
to some one who wished to make his 
acquaintance, then returned to speak 
to Rose. She inquired if she sang 
Scotch ballads, and Rose replied in the 
affirmative ; then her ladyship remained 
near the piano while Rose began the 
prelude to “An’ ye shall walk in silk 
attire,” which was particularly asked 
for. 

Rose sang this ballad with so much 
simplicity and expression that the atten¬ 
tion of all present was gradually riveted 
on her. When she ended there was a 
general hum of approbation, and as she 
rose from the instrument a strange 
gentleman came to her and asked 
authoritatively, 

“ Who taught you that song ?” 

“ My mother,” she replied, looking 
up, surprised at the question, and seeing 
a dark, troubled face fixed upon hers. 

“ Eversleigh ! is that really you in the 
flesh ? ” said a bystander. 

“Lord Eversleigh! is it possible?” 
exclaimed another. 

Rose started, clasped her hands, 
looked from one person to another, and 
realised that she had been addressed by 
her own father. A sudden terror seized 
her, and, while he was surrounded by 
old friends, and she heard Lady 
Josephine say, “Yes; my brother has 
returned at last!” she felt sick and 
faint. Rallying, however, she hurried 
through the crowd unobserved, as she 
believed, and reached the hall. She 
was about to leave the house when Sir 
Edwin stayed her. 

“ Are you ill, Miss Rose ?” 

“Yes—I—I think so. I must go 
home at once.” 

“ Elave they been unkind to you ?” 

“ Oh, no ! for pity’s sake let me go.” 

He called a cab, and directed the 
man to drive her home, pressing her 
hand kindly as he put her into it. 

Rose went to her little music-room 
and threw herself on the couch in agony. 
Grace followed, but could extract no 
word from her. She only sobbed hys¬ 
terically. 

There was a violent ring at the bell, 
and in another moment Lord Eversleigh 
entered unannounced. Rose was seated 
on the couch, her face covered with her 
hands, her body convulsed with sobs. 
She thought it was Grace, and did not 
change her position. Her father stood 
beside her, gazing on the drooping head 
and quivering form of this, his only 
daughter ! He knew she was his child 
instinctively from those words “ My 
mother!” He could not speak, for no 
words came. At last he sank on his knees 
at her side, touched her arm, and said 


huskily, “Child! forgive me, as your 
mother would have done. I am your 
father.” 

She started, tried to rise, but failed ; 
then shrank from his touch, and said, 
“ I have no father but God, and no 
mother.” 

“ You put that name on her tomb— 
that announcement in the papers. I am 
he who was her husband, and am your 
father,” he cried. 

“He who forsook my mother is not 
my father,” she said, as, mastering her 
feelings, she rose and stood before the 
kneeling man. 

He was at her feet now as he had 
been at her knees, but she turned from 
him in a sort of strange fear, half horror, 
half pity; for she looked on him as her 
mother’s murderer. He rose also, and 
again the remorse that had overpowered 
him at his wife’s narrow grave, over¬ 
mastered him in his child’s scarcely 
broader apartment. He sat down, 
covered his face, and groaned. Rose 
turned at the sound, and her pale, cold 
features showed a strange emotion—her 
heart beat with some irrepressible feeling. 
Shewasnotofstone, andhewasherfather! 
She stood a moment as if listening, her 
head advanced, her hand extended; 
then she said slowly, plaintively, con¬ 
siderately— 

“My mother forgave you, sir, and I 
forgive you. May God also forgive you 
the wrong you have done us ! You are 
noble; we are low, poor, despised— 
singers for our bread—apart from such 
as you. My mother felt it; you approved 
it. I am of her, not you. We will 
trouble you no more. She is ever with 
me in her art, and in my memory, and 
we will think of you as of one who— 
who forgot himself when young, and 
knew not that true nobility is of the 
soul, and not of position.” 

Lord Eversleigh looked up at that 
fragile girl, suddenly grown majestic in 
her sublime purity of thought and 
intention. How could he gain her love? 
What could he say to move her ? Per¬ 
haps the moist eyes, painfully knitted 
brows, and quivering lips were his best 
advocates. 

“ Cannot you, who thus love a dead 
mother, find pity for a living, penitent 
father?” he asked, humbly. 

“Pity, perhaps,” she replied, hesi¬ 
tatingly. “Butyou need no pity. Why 
did you let her die ? Oh, mother! 
mother! ” 

This involuntary cry went to Lord 
Eversleigh’s heart. 

“ Call me, too, father, oh ! my child !” 
he cried, from the depths of his despair. 

“Shall I bear the name my mother 
dared not own ? I can never—never 
call you father.” 

With this last word she fainted. Lord 
Eversleigh took her in his arms, kissed 
her, called her daughter, child, Rose, 
darling, every endearing epithet; but 
she was deaf to his words and uncon¬ 
scious of his embraces. He rang vio¬ 
lently, and Grace appeared, followed by 
Sir Edwin. 

“ Help ! help ! I am her father ! ” he 
cried in his agony. 

Grace hastened for restoratives, and 
Rose was left alone between her father 


and her lover. She partially recovered, 
and glanced from one to the other. 

“How strange! What is it?” she 
said, striving to release herself from 
Lord Eversleigh’s arms. 

“ Speak to her—plead for me, Edwin; 
she knows you best; but 1 am her 
father,” he said. 

Sir Edwin stooped over her, and whis¬ 
pered gently, 

“Oh, Rose! we are all friends. He 
is your father, and I—I love you.” 

She started up, bewildered. 

“ I have no friend but Grace—where is 
she ? We are poor, despised singers 
for bread, my mother and I. We have 
nothing in common with the rich and 
great, for they forsook us and—and— 
killed her. Yes; she is dead. Mother ! 
mother! ” 

A flood of tears relieved the over-full 
heart, and she sat down and covered her 
face with her hands. Her little dog 
whined and pulled her dress. She laid 
her hand on his head instinctively. Sir 
Edwin took it. 

“ Rose, he is your father. It is vain to 
struggle against nature or love,” he said. 

Again Lord Eversleigh knelt before 
his daughter. She looked at him awhile ; 
then said, 

“If she were here, in my place, would 
you kneel to her ?” 

“ I should not need. Oh ! if she were 
but here ! ” 

“You wish it? You, too, want 
mamma ? ” 

“I do—I do.” 

He groaned in his remorse and pain. 

“You will tell the world that you once 
loved her—that she was good, s\veet, 
tender, as the angels who took her 
away ? ’ ’ 

“ I will, I will.” . 

Rose looked at her father steadily, 
doubtfully. She saw a pale wan face 
and troubled eyes in which were tears. 
She glanced upwards. 

“ Mother, what shall I do—what shall 
I say ? ’ ’ 

There was silence a moment, while 
she remained with her eyes upturned, 
her hands clasped. It seemed an hour. 
Then she slowly bent her head, unclasped 
her hands and put her arms round her 
father’s neck. The silence was broken 
by a heavy sob from the strongman, and 
the words, 

“You forgive me? 

“ We forgive you.” 

Sir Edwin Launceston heard, bent 
over the reconciled pair, and left them 
alone together. 

In the course of time Rose became 
the happy and honoured wife of Sir 
Edwin Launceston, and was celebrated 
in her new sphere for her beauty, gentle¬ 
ness, and magnificent voice. She was 
esteemed and loved by many, but by none 
more devotedly than by young artists, 
whom she delighted to counsel and be¬ 
friend But, while aiding them and 
sympathising in their anxieties, she 
never failed to urge them towards a 
private rather than a public career, 
assuring them that the pleasure of 
applause could never compensate them 
for the pain of courting it. 

THE END. 
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HOW I MANAGED MY PICNIC. 


It was a week 
to my birthday 
and I had not 
yet decided how 
to celebrate the 
great anniver- 
s a r y . My 
parents had 
always allowed us children 
the privilege of having some 
sort of treat on these occa¬ 
sions, but this year, being 
the first since my leaving 
school, I was very desirous 
of inviting some of my 
young friends to spend 
part of the day with me, 
and of entertaining them in a 
manner worthy the dignity of a 
grown-up young lady, no longer a 
school- girl. 

Many ideas on the subject had 
suggested themselves to me, and 
been banished as unsuitable for 
one reason or another, and at pre¬ 
sent I was wavering between a tea- 
party in the garden and a picnic. 
As I sat pondering the matter my 
brother came into the room. 

He is a year or two my senior, 
and possesses largely all those 
habits of teasing and jeering 
peculiar to brothers. He had 
been known, however, when in 
certain rare and happy moods, 
to do me some really “ good 
turns” ,* so, hoping to find him 
by chance in one of these delightful 
humours, I ventured to ask his 
advice. 

“ Tom, dear,” I said, “ what—er—what do you think of picnics ? 
I want to have an excursion to some nice pretty place, and having 
tea gipsy fashion, you know—in fact, a picnic ; what do you think of 
the girls and me having one next Thursday ? Don’t you think it would 
be nice ? ” 

The creature fell back in his chair and laughed aloud. “ Why, 
Gerty,” he cried, “ the idea is really too amusing. Have you so 
soon forgotten that ghastly entertainment given by the Somers’s 
last year, and when dinner time came everybody had brought cold 
chickens, and there was nothing but teaspoons to carve them with ? 
Oh, yes, have a picnic by all means ; you’ll have a jolly time of it no 
doubt, particularly when it begins to rain, as it is certain to do. Only 
don’t expect me to come, that’s all.” 

“ ‘ Nobody asked you, sir, she said.’ I’m not going to ask anybody 
at all, except some of the school girls.” 

Being rather of a contrary disposition, I determined now that it 
should be a picnic, if only to show Tom that they can be well 
managed. 

That affair of the Somers’s certainly was a failure. There were 
twenty guests, and each had been asked to bring a contribution to 
the feast. We had driven in breaks to the place decided upon, and 
had a very pleasant morning. But, as Dr. Johnson aptly remarks 
that the loveliest view possible is improved by a good hotel in the 
foreground, so the success of a picnic depends a good deal, though it 
sounds gluttonous to say so, on the arrangement of the luncheon. 
Of course, everyone must go prepared not to mind having salt put 
on one’s tart instead of sugar, or to find su^ar and salt forgotten 
altogether. One must smile and appear to enjoy it when the salad is 
emptied upon one’s lap, and drink with a relish though the beverage 
is sprinkled with expiring flies and spiders. Trifling accidents of 


able, and indeed add to 
the excitement and 
novelty of the meal. 
But when, as at the 
Somers’s picnic, there 
is really not enough to 
eat, and one’s appetite 
is sharpened by a long 
morning in the fresh 
air, it is certainly damp¬ 
ing to the spirits. 

Most of the guests 
had thought they were 
only expected to pro¬ 
vide some small acces¬ 
sory to the meal, so 

W. ■“* -H. - ~h f? tote 

a CO i d fow1 ’ and 11 was not until we were waiting to 
) ■ , , a ! as . saK ’ ^ le dreadful discovery was made that 

nWtfnw! °!' kS r ad been °™ tted altogether, though there was a 
Pjf "?/ 1 } n V'PPty °£ s Poons. Mrs. Somers had intended each of her 
nrnvLU? ,«? ? su ‘ ilclent f ° r his or her own luncheon, and had herself 
P™ ! ' ° nly f °r her own family and the guests in her house. Happily 
Sf, had oyer calculated their appetites, and was able to offer some 

vln, rnT i t0 .^ e m her lu ngry ones. So I believe in the end 
every one made a tolerably good lunch, though Tom declares that he 

an , d , the , oth . er gentlemen had to satisfy the cravings of hunger with 
salad and ginger-beer corks. 

rn2L th n !™ St P®* the Incheon was when someone dis- 

f i f i e £ °4*?mb which had been overlooked, and produced it 
Bu !i as wel1 have been without it, so in- 

uTic Was . tbe , dl r ftcult y carving it with a teaspoon. Salt 
® 1150 , been omitted from the list, though this is a very trifling 
thing, and many people do not take any when there is plenty to be 
had ; yet when they know there is none they feel the greatest craving 
10 wh the mea v seems vef y unpalatable indeed without it. 

\V ith the remembrance of this unsatisfactory repast fresh in my mind, 

I resolved to be very careful that nothing was forgotten, and, above 
all, that there was plenty to eat. So I went straight away to have 
a consultation with my mother as to ways and means! 

“ \\ ell, dear, ’ she said, “ the first thing to decide is, I think, where 
to go to; and I do not think you could do better than Vudley. 
\ou could ramble about the old castle before lunch, and afterwards go 
into the woods to get some wild flowers to bring home. And 
there is the waterfall only a short distance from the castle, so you 
will not be at a loss for amusements.” 

“ But ’ ™ther, how shall we get there ? It is too far to walk, and 
we cannot all get into the pony carriage,” said I. 

I was just thinking of that, dear; but I think five of you might 
dnve, and the rest will have to go by train to Vudley station, 
which is not more than half a mile from the castle and woods.” 

.is sett lpd, I flew off and issued my invitations, nine in number, 
asking my friends to be at our house by half-past nine on Thursday 
morning, unless it were wet or showery, in which case the picnic 
would be postponed to the first fine day. 

Many were the consultations mother and I had as to what we 
should take for luncheon. I had veiy much set my heart on the 
popular idea of boiling a kettle and making tea ; but as mother 
pointed out it would involve so many more implements and so 
much more trouble that I willingly gave it up, and was not at all 
sorry afterwards that I had done so. 

Several times, when we thought our bill of fare very complete, one 
of us would be seized with a new and superior idea, quite upsetting the 
former arrangement. First we settled to take a joint of cold lamb, 
a bottle of mint sauce, a jar of dressed salad, rolls, butter (in a preserve 
pot with ice), two fruit pies, and a jar of Devonshire cream. This 
we thought complete, when an amendment was suggested by Tom, 
who could not refrain from taking a lively interest when eatables were 
in question, though he poured scorn and derision on the idea of my 
having a picnic at all. 

Haunted by the conviction that we should forget to take knives 
and forks, he suggested a couple of cold fowls, ready cut up, in place 
of the joint; and, as this would save me the trouble and responsibility 
of carving, to which I was but little accustomed, it was agreed upon 
unanimously, and mother went off to give cook her orders. 

In a minute I heard her voice calling me from the kitchen: 

“Gerty, dear,” she said, when I went in, “cook has just been 
saying how would you like a dozen little meat pies, instead of the 
chickens ? I think you would find them very convenient, and you 
will not then have to consider who must put up with the drumsticks 
in helping the fowls.” 

“Yes, mother, it will be a great improvement. As I could not eat 
four or six drumsticks myself, I should have to inflict them on several 
of my guests, which would not be polite, would it ? I think the 
pies a splendid idea.” 

Finally our luncheon hamper contained the following One meat 
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pie each, and two or three over in case of 
anyone’s appetite being inordinately large; 
a dozen and a half rolls, a jar of salad ready 
dressed, a cucumber, a jar of butter packed 
with ice and wrapped in flannel, a jelly 
in the mould to be turned out when re¬ 
quired, one raspberry and one gooseberry 
tart, and a jar of Devonshire cream. The 
sugar and salt were put in bottles and well 
labelled, and by way of beverage we had 
a dozen bottles of assorted drinks, such as 
lemonade and gingerbeer, of course in a 
hamper by themselves, which also contained 
two corkscrews. I may mention that the 
meat pies were not taken out of their tins till 
we were ready to eat them, which insured 
theii carrying well. 

In the hamper we took a tablecloth, and a 
knife and fork and spoon for each person, with 
one or two of each extra for serving; two 
plates each, and a few tumblers, and one dish 
for the salad and cucumber. This was every¬ 
thing we could think of, and it proved to be 
everything that was necessary, which was a 
great relief to me. 

The important day arrived at last, and was, 
as we had hardly dared to hope, bright and 


spot shortly before that time to lay the cloth 
and spread the feast under the welcome shade 
of a large old oak; and very pretty it looked 
when all was ready. We had originally in¬ 
tended to lunch in one of the old roofless 
halls of the castle; but its ivy-clad walls, 
though picturesque when looked at with a 
poetic eye, appeared to us too thickly popu¬ 
lated with spiders and earwigs to make close 
proximity to them pleasant for any length of 
time, so we preferred to remain under the 
shadow of the trees outside the edifice. 

We spread shawls, upon which to sit, all 
round the tablecloth, and at each person’s 
place, by their knife, fork, and roll, was 
laid a little bunch of flowers, which we 
flattered ourselves, to quote Mr. Spriggins, 
“ imparted an air of botanical elegance to 
the scene.” Having collected our party 
together, which we did by means of re¬ 
peated performances on a loud and ear¬ 
piercing whistle, borrowed for the occasion to 
take the place of a dinner bell, we seated 
ourselves as gracefully as might be, and pre¬ 
pared to fall to upon the banquet. 

But before sitting down I suggested that we 
should sing our usual school grace, so with 


When we had finished, and whilst still re¬ 
clining round what had once been a sumptuous 
repast, but was now only a wreck, one of my 
friends rose to her feet, and in most appro¬ 
priate and flowery language, proposed the 
health of “their noble and honoured hostess,” 
by which she meant me. I responded, and, 
though veiy short, and somewhat faulty in 
construction, I fear, my maiden speech was 
received with rounds of applause. After a 
little more eloquence from other of the guests, 
we packed up the plates and dishes in their 
hampers again, and then, digging a hole with 
a stick, we interred all pieces of paper, bottles 
and other remnants of the feast that were to 
be left behind. 

Some of those present rather made fun of 
this proceeding, but I insisted upon it, as I 
have often thought it such a shame to leave 
paper and all sorts of unsightly odds and ends 
about, to disfigure the place where a picnic 
has been. 

We spent the rest of the afternoon in ram¬ 
bling about the woods, which were radiant 
with flowers and ferns, and musical with birds’ 
songs. After a visit to the waterfall, we found 
the dusk was beginning to creep on, and that 



warm, and my friends assembled in due time. 
The driving party had to start shortly before 
those who went by train, so carefully stowing 
our hampers underneath the seats of the pony 
carriage, with a bundle of rugs and cloaks, we 
despatched them, to meet again at Vudley 
station, whence we proceeded all together, 
“ride and tie,” to the spot we had fixed upon 
to spend our day. 

We explored the ruined castle and its 
grounds, and at one o’clock assembled for 
what was, I am afraid, really the event of the 
day. I and one other girl had gone to the 


loyal hearts and true, we sang, “ Praise God 
lrom whom all blessings flow.” And I do 
believe that with the music of our fresh young 
voices our hearts blended harmoniously. God 
ever keep them so ! 

Our meat pies were highly appreciated, as 
indeed were all the viands. I found that we 
had just hit the right quantities required, and 
there was neither too much nor too little of 
anything, though I had thought mother had 
provided too bountifully. But, then, I had 
forgotten that a whole morning out of doors 
is highly conducive to hunger. 


we must turn towards home, very much to our 
regret, for the day had passed away too quickly 
for us all. 

I must mention that, when dragging our 
hampers from under the carriage seats be¬ 
fore lunch, I discovered a smaller one 
which I had not seen before. It was 
found to contain a good supply of splendid 
strawberries, and had been put in by Tom, 
as his contribution to our much-abused 
picnic. 

That boy really has some good points, after 
Dora Hope, 
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THE ART OF PENMANSHIP. 

We liave already discussed the “ Art of 
Letter Writing,” but as it lias a two-fold 
character—manual as well as intellectual—I 
now offer a few observations on the use of the 
pen, and the style of the letters it is designed 
to trace. The remarkable varieties exhibited in 
the handwritings of our countrywomen form 
an interesting subject for study; and these 
may all be traced to as many different t 
causes. 

It would be a matter of regret were all to 
write in one unvarying form, because we should 
thus be deprived of those little peculiarities 
which mark the individuality of those we love. 
Throughout all Nature we realise the charm 
of variety, in her there is no wearisome 
monotony to pall upon our senses; and thus 
we like to recognise the letter of a friend as 
we should distinguish her voice, her manner, or 
her person from those of all others. 

The character of the writer is often veiy 
clearly portrayed in the penmanship alone; 
indeed, it could scarcely be uninfluenced by it; 
and the comparison of a dozen or more speci¬ 
mens of caligraphy one with another, even of 
persons of merely ordinary ability, would ex¬ 
hibit very remarkable distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics. 

Look into some editor’s waste-paper basket, 
and its contents will afford you a most inter¬ 
esting and curious study, both as regards 
writing as an art and as an index to character. 

Let us consider a few of them, such as from 
time to time I have myself inspected. There 
are the clear firm strokes that never, change 
in the style of their formation, the deciphering 
of which could not raise a moment’s hesitation. 
Again, we see the hurried and equally uni¬ 
formly unfinished letters neither dotted nor 
crossed, at which we are compelled to guess; 
with the aid of certain up and down strokes 
as landmarks, in addition to having some 
clue to the subject in question. There is the 
weak, undecided style, the letters disunited 
and feebly formed, falling off the horizontal 
line at the termination of each sentence and 
even of eacli word. The would-be original and 
pretentious are manifold in their ugliness, and 
are equally unpleasing to the eye. Some of 
these reverse the orthodox rule, and make the 
up-strokes heavy and the down ones light, or 
slope the wrong way. With reference to the 
heavy up-strokes, I have observed that, in 
some cases, this contrariety is consequent, not 
on the fancy of the writer, but on the way of 
holding the pen. Instead of being held quite 
straight, it is turned round half way, the top 
being turned to the thumb, and the underneath 
part to the middle finger. Next I may notice 
the vulgarly flourished style of writing, the 
misshapen, without any regard to general 
uniformity, some big, some diminutive, one 
sloping to the right, another to the left, and 
others upright. Then there is the utterly 
careless—blotted and blurred ; the huge and 
coarse, filling a whole line with a couple of 
words, a style which has come very much into 
fashion amongst young people, but quite as 
objectionable as the mean and diminutive, for 
while the latter can scarcely be read without 
spectacles, the former allows space for nothing 
to read! Turning over the specimens in the 
waste-basket, still further varieties may be 
seen, the pen-strokes traced straight up and 
down., and compressed closely together like a 
bundle of withes for basket-making. 

Then the cramped and angular, with sharp 
corners everywhere, like the temper of the 
writer; and here and there charming specimens 
both of the small, delicately-formed, and 
carefully-finished, see Nos. 4,5,.and 11—dotted, 
crossed, and punctuated writing; and the 
larger type—free, flowing, and equally artistic, 
describing at each fine sweep of the pen the | 
“ lines of beauty and grace.” 
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Suffice it to say that all these reveal in a 
greater or less degree the natural taste and 
temperament of their respective authors. Of 
course, we are very dependent on the appli¬ 
ances at our command, and a wrong choice 
may unwittingly be made in the description 
of the pen, paper, and ink which we select. 
For instance, it would be unwise for a person 
who wrote a feeble and uncertain hand to use 
a hard, sharply-pointed pen, or, should it suit 
the writer’s style, to use it upon rough 
“antique” paper. Equally so for a heavy 
hand to use a broad and short-nibbed pen or 
very soft quill. Common-sense should direct 
your choice, for when a wrong pen has been 
adopted the natural style of the writing may 
be considerably changed, so as to be scarcely 
recognisable, and to falsify any deductions 
previously drawn of the writer’s character. 
Bad, thick ink would destroy the best writing, 
and so would an ill-cut pen, or one left to dry 
of itself. Always make it a rule to wipe the 
pen thoroughly, and, even still better, to dip 
it in water to cleanse it before the drying. A 
hard steel pen may be made softer for use by 
holding the nib for a second or two in the 
flaijne of a candle. • ■ :• . 

Much has been written on 'the influence of . 
the character on tlie hand. Myy object is 
merely to draw attention to the‘importance of 
writing a graceful and legible hand, and to 
givb some suggestions as to how any perfec¬ 
tion in the art may be attained. The loss of 
a lucrative situation has often resulted from 
the incompetency of the candidate in this 
most valuable acco nplishment. Besides this, 
it is exceedingly ill-bred to give the reader 
a difficult task in deciphering a misshapen 
scrawl; equally so to send a careless and 
blotty epistle, as if it were a matter of no 
consequence. Some few examples of various 
descriptions of writing are subjoined to this 
article, in which certain peculiarities which I 
have named will be illustrated. No. 8 would 
be singularly good were it sloped the right 
way. 

There is much character in No. I, although 
not pretty, and of a masculine type. But 
little information would ever be given by such 
a hand as No. 7, except that the writer 
expresses her thoughts with fluency. No. 3 is 
decidedly peculiar, and the crossing of the t 
very careless, and in three or four cases a 
mere dot. The carelessness may be the rcsult 
of quickness, an active busy life leaving less 
time for attention to details. It is best to 
watch lest this hurry grow into a habit of 
carelessness, as such writing denotes. Any 
form, however, provided it is legible, is pre¬ 
ferable to stiff conventionality, where no 
character is indicated. 

Nos. 6 and 9 are very nice handwritings. 
No. 12 is too upright, and not quite formed, 
while No. 10 is far from pretty and much too 
large. 

A very marked alteration has taken place 
in the character of the writing of young 
Englishwomen within the last ten or fifteen 
years, and this change has apparently sprung 
tip with a certain amount of “young England- 
ism,” if I may so term that spirit of inde¬ 
pendence which is a leading feature of the 
day. I am very far from condemning a desire 
to earn a living by personal exertion, but this 
independence of feeling has been degraded into 
what is undutiful, sham-masculine, and alto 
gether unlovely. If we could but 

“ See ourselves as others see us ” 
how many of my young sisters would “ mend 
tlieit ways” in these ^matters. Now, this 
“strong-minded,” would-be manlike dis¬ 
position lias developed a fancy for that writing 
backwards, reversing the order for the light 
and heavy strokes, and those large ungainly 
upright letters that seem to demand a revival 
ol the large square letter-paper, employed in 
the days of shilling postage. Even then not 
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one quarter of the news, easily conveyed in 
the small compact writing of tliG last two 
generations, could be squeezed into the sheet 
which these modem monstrosities are to 
cover. There is, however, “no rule without 
an exception,” and we must all admit that 
most unaffected and well-bred women are to 
be found who have fallen into a style common 
to the period. 

I do not prescribe any particular form of 
writing; you will succeed well whatever varia¬ 
tions you may graft on a really good copper- ' 


plate hand if they be but influenced by 
artistic taste, or only by natural temperament. 
But if you never succeeded in laying the 
foundation of that “ copper-plate ” hand, your 
hand can never be anything better than a 
“ tumble-down ” affair. Learn to write as 
straight as possible, to assist you in which, if 
you do not use “ linear paper,” you may lay a 
folded piece of blotting-paper or a sheet of 
note-paper across the page on which you are 
writing under your hand, moving it gradually 
downwards. This will be a guide to your eye 
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as the line will be correct, and will keep your 
letter clean, if your hand be moist. Sit per¬ 
fectly upright, and keep your elbow quite close 
to your side. To sprawl over the table—no 
other word would adequately express the 
awkwardness of the position—is very inele¬ 
gant, injurious to the figure, and inconvenient 
to everyone else at the table. 

Practise the formation of scroll patterns; 
make circles, wavy lines, ring linked within 
ring, without removing the pen from the 
paper until the design be completed. Hold 


the pen as far up the holder, or quill, as you 
can, so as to have free control over it, and 
after you have traced a page-full of flowing 
outlines, then begin with copying the copper¬ 



plate model and fill a page with careful fac¬ 
similes. This should be done daily, and when 
you can write exactly in accordance with it, 
freely and fast without looking at the original, 
then select some running hand or two that you 
admire, and adopt from these any little pretty 
variations in the form of certain letters ; or 
adopt the general effect as far as you can, 
supposing that you find any difficulty in form¬ 
ing your own hand unaided. 

Before closing, I must draw your attention 
to some of the defects in writing which appear 
to prevail the most. The m and the n must 
not be formed like the n. This is not to be 
regarded as an admissible peculiarity, to 
be reckoned amongst pleasing varieties of 
style, because it appears in hands widely differ¬ 
ing in character, and is simply an evidence of 
great carelessness. To break yourself of a 
habit which sometimes greatly perplexes the 
reader, set yourself a copy entirely composed 
of these three letters, and make a marked 
distinction between them, joining the m and 
the n at the top of each letter, and the u 
at the bottom. 

Another defect is the neglect of dotting the 
i and crossing the t, and it is likewise a bad 
style to make capital e’s in the middle of a 
word or anywhere save when the word begins 
a sentence or a name. Very long tops and 
tails are likewise objectionable, because they 
mutually interfere with one another, and have 
not only an ugly effect, but may confuse the 
reader. Let there be a certain correspondence 
in size between every letter, all sloping exactly 
in one uniform degree and in the same direc¬ 
tion, leaving equal distances between each 
letter and word. Avoid the necessity for 
making erasures, such as faults in spelling or 
blots. Never add a postscript asking your 
reader to “excuse bad writing’’or “a bad 
pen.” Mend your pen, or procure a suitable 
steel one before you begin to write. But in 
case of an accident involving the use of a pen¬ 
knife let it be a very sharp one, and lay the 
sheet on some hard surface—the harder the 
better. Make the erasure lightly, and polish 
the frayed spot on the paper by rubbing it 
carefully with a smooth, hard paper knife, or 
even with the back of your nail, so as to polish 
and fit it to receive a few light pen-strokes if 
a new word must be written over it. 

Think of your writing as a work of art, a 
sort of picture which may awaken feelings of 
pleasure and satisfaction rather than those of 
repulsion and annoyance. Where we meet 
with a leally peculiar hand in connection with 
undoubted genius, a certain amount of origi¬ 
nality, or a character of remarkable force, we 
make due allowance for eccentricities in style, 
which may be traced to peculiarities of an 
exceptional character. But when a girl of 
ordinary abilities and acquirements attempts 
to write an extraordinary hand, people of 
more experience and better sense are not mis¬ 
led in their estimation of what such vagaries 
are worth. They only smile to see a ridicu¬ 
lous exhibition of vanity in the handwriting 
of an ordinary girl. It is a poor thing to be 
a mere sham — a “strong-minded” young 
lady. Were she a genuine example of so 
superior a person the intentional adoption 
of a grotesque style of hand would be a 
weakness of which she would scarcely be 
guilty. 

We may give on another occasion some 
specimens of writing which we admire as 
being graceful and ladylike, as well as legible. 
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MYSELF. f 

\ 

[Translated from Siegfried Mahlmann.] 



When the gloom is deepest round thee, 
When the bonds of grief have bound 
thee, 

And in loneliness and sorrow 
By the poisoned springs of life 

Thou sittest, yearning for a morrow 
That will free them from the strife ;— 

Look not upwards, when above thee 
Neither sun nor star is gleaming;— 
Look not round for some to love thee ; 

Put not faith in mortal seeming; 
Lightly would they hold and leave 
thee, 

Man and woman would deceive thee. 


But in the depths of thine own soul 
Descend, and mightier powers unroll— 
Energies that long have slumbered 
In its trackless depths unnumbered, 

May yet live ;—the power divinest 
Will awake, if thou inclinest. 

Thou art lord in thine own kingdom ; 

Rule thyself—thou rulest all; 

Smile, when Fortune’s proud dominion, 
Roughly touched, shall rudely fall. 

Be true unto thyself, and heed not 
Evil thoughts, that would enslave thee. 
God is with thee !—Therefore, fear not; 
Trust in Him, and He will save thee ! 



“ It is no use to try—a fretter I was born, 
and a fretter I must die ! It is all very fine 
for Cousin See-good-in-all to sing about 
patience and gratitude ; he comes of the other 
side of my family, and inherits all the cardinal 
virtues! ” 

Thus bemoaned the “Little White Fretter,” 


TRIE TRANSFORMATION. 


an impoverished-looking bird that inhabits the 
gloomy regions of Discontent. She is rarely 
found south of these latitudes, for she delights 
in hiding herself and her brood in the densest 
and darkest foliage of these lugubrious parts ; 
but she seldom hides herself successfully, for 
she betrays her whereabouts by her melan¬ 
choly and continuous note, one discordant 
monosyllable—F-r-e-t! F-r-e-t! F-r-e-t! a 
note that often brings her cheery cousin to her 
side, in spite of her wish to keep him as far off 
as that convenient place called Jericho. 

On the particular occasion of which I write 
she had thus summoned him to her nest, over 
which she brooded, as though called to the 
employment by the stem taskmaster, Duty, 
instead of that sweet angel, Maternal Love. 

“Did you call, sweet cousin ? ” commenced 
the See-good-in-all. 

“ Call ? No! I was only pouring out my 
sorrows,” answered the Fretter. 

“ Such a pouring out is always a call to 
me ! Can I help you, dear ?” said her cousin. 

“ Only by leaving me alone ! ” 


“ Gladly ! ” See-good-in-all, was about to 
say, but stopped himself just in time to sub¬ 
stitute, “ Very well, dear.” 

Then spreading his wings, he flew out of 
sight, but not out of sound. Pie perched on 
the opposite tree, and presently bethought 
him of a song. 

“Perchance,” thought he, “she may be 
comforted by music when she will not listen 
to me.” 

So raising his little head, opening his little 
beak, and swelling his little throat, he sent 
forth a gush of thrilling song, stanzas of 
which (put into words) might read like this—- 

“ There is nothing like singing 
For a heart that’s opprest; 

It sends care a-winging 
Away from the nest. 

“ There is nothing like singing 
P'or a heart in its mirth, 

As summer bells ringing— 

It gladdens the earth.” 
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“ Cousin, if you must needs sing, come and 
sing nearer me,” dismally piped Fretter. 

“I thought so!” tweeted Good-in-all to 
himself; then aloud, “Gladly, dear heart.” 
And he again spread his dear, little, brown 
wings and flew down to the nest where his 
second - cousinly eggs were waiting to be 
hatched. 

“Lear little things !” said he, fondly eying 
the two speckled balls of bird-life beneath the 
parental feathers ; for Fretter had turned to 
preen her wings, thus affording Goody a full 
view of the embryo nestlings. 

“Dear little things, indeed! and that is 
just what I want of you,” piped Fretter. 

“ I thought you wanted me to sing ?” said 
See-good-in-all. 

“ Songs are in their proper place in a tree, 
but in a nest one wants something more 
practical.” 

See-good-in-all tweeted uneasily, for take 
away his song and you take away his life. 
But he laid his head respectfully to one side, 
which, in bird manners, means “ I am all 
attention.” And his cousin proceeded, “I 
want your advice. You know I am an un¬ 
happy bird. A leper in feathers, and shunned 
by all my race. You see it, don’t you, now?” 

See-good-in-all tweeted and hopped from 
twig to twig. 

“ Well, whether you see it or not, it is so. 
Now, I do not wish my poor unhatched off¬ 
spring to suffer as I do. Are there no means 
by which the evil can be averted?” 

“Bring them out in the light directly you 
can ! ” promptly replied Good-in-all. 

“ Out in the light, cousin ! you forget your¬ 
self- You know I have always shunned the 
light.” 

See-good-in-all replied not a tweet; but, 
flying away, presently returned with a sprig of 
forget-me-not in his beak. 

“ Here, love, will you accept this ?” 

“ 'What sickly-looking stuff is that ?” 

“ It is the prettiest of all flowers, the darling 
little forget-me-not.” 

“ I beg your pardon, cousin ; the forget- 
me-not is a lovely sky blue; this thing is as 
pallid as myself.” 

“It shunned the light, silly little flower! 
and went and hid itself in the dark, behind a 
great ugly stone. So, whilst its brothers and 
sisters were being kissed into colour by the 
light, it remained a sickly little whiteling, that 
they are all ashamed of.” 

“It must have been from another stock,” 
piped Fretter, unwilling to apply the moral. 

“Oh, no! They are all of one root, and 
grew together.” 

“ You may depend this sprig, then, is what 
you may call cross-grained , and could not 
agree with the rest of the plant! ” 

« Just so; and so it preferred sulking in the 
dark to—to—to—” 

“ Better say to proper feathers at once, for 
I see what you are hinting at,” piped Fretter, 
but she piped as though in deep thought. 

“Oh, it is only a fool that utters all his 
mind !” replied her cousin, hastily preparing 
for flight, for he perceived that the lesson of 
the white forget-me-not was working in her 
breast, and that he had best leave it to work. 

The next day the White Fretter uttered 
her dismal note in vain. Noon came, and 
no Cousin See-good-in-all had answered to 
her f-r-e-t. At last, forgetting herself in real 
alarm, she sounded a few right good earnest 
notes, and presently the welcome flutter of 
wings told her that she had been heard. 

“ I am late, cousin, but I’ve been listening 
to good news. I saw some nice children 
huddled together in earnest confab, so I 
perched on* the wall to hear what it was all 
about. They say it is a day called May day 
to-morrow, and that whoever is up early 
enough to sip the May-dew will be made 
beautiful for ever; so I am going in for a 


taste. You see what an ugly old mug /am, 
and-” 

“ You are just lovely /” sang Fretter, all 
unaware. 

“ Am I! Where then ? ” And See-good- 
in-all peeped over his wing at the very sober, 
brown plumage, which made him a very 
Quaker amongst birds. 

“ Oh, it is you , not your feathers,” sang 
Fretter, still forgetting herself. 

“At any rate, I shall get a sip if I can,” 
said her cousin. 

“Oh, if I could!” piped Fretter in her 
most dismal notes of fret. 

“ And why not ?” cheerily chirpep Goodie. 

“ My eggs ! ” 

“ Oh, I’ll take your place on the nest. See, 
I’ve got a nice warm coat.” 

Fretter’s eyes looked eager, and her cousin \ 

I went on to explain— 

| “ You must fly off by sunrise — be the first 

on the mountain; sip six drops of dew, and 
then sit preening your feathers in the sun for 
a half-hour.” 

“Ah, that sun is against it! ” piped Fretter. 

“But it is the crowning part! If I were 
l you I would not only stay tne given time in 
the sunshine, but try to fly home on a sun¬ 
beam ! You would hardly know yourself 
by the time you reached your nest. Try , dear 
cousin Fretter, do.” 

Now, through all her frets, she was a bird 
of determination. So when f she replied, 

“ Yes, I will,” she meant it. .Nor had she 
altered her mind when See-gopd-in-all put in 
his brown appearance next morping to take 
her place on the eggs. She was not only ready 
to start, but so eager to do so, that she hardly 
gave See-good-in-all time to settle properly 
into his important charge ere she was off; 
and with true pleasure her cousin watched her 
fitful flight through the gloomy groves of , 
Discontent land. 

“ I’ll get her to build elsewhere next season, 

I hope, poor little dear. If she once sips the 
sweet May-dew and finds the pleasures of the i 
sunbeams, she will not care to live in this 
lumbersome foliage that shuts out the love- 1 
able light.” And so he thought himself to i 
sleep. 

“Who comes here?” he suddenly cried, 
awaked by a peck on his head. “ Oh, is it 
you, Fretty?” There was disappointment in 
See-good-in-all’s note, for he had secretly 
hoped liis cousin would return “made beauti¬ 
ful forever!” But Fretter allowed him no 
time to express his disappointments. Without 
a single tweet she flew to an opposite bough, 
and turning her head towards where the sun 
ought to have been shining, she opened her 
beak to its utmost and poured forth such a 
song as fairly startled See-good-in-all off the 
nest; it reached him as follows: — 

“ Come, birdie, now, cheer thee 
And mount on the wing ; 

Thy frettings will leave thee 
If only tliou’lt sing ! 

“ Such pleasures await thee 
In sunshine and song 
That the shadows which meet thee 
Will only prolong! ” 

“ Bravo ! ” chorused See-good-in-all. “So 
you see the children were right; though your 
feathers are not changed, you are.” 

“But my feathers are changed. See, they 
are all rosy! ” cried Fretter, pecking deep 
into the long feathers of her wing. “Quite 
rosy, see ! ” 


I have heard of “ couleur dc rose,” and so, 
perhaps, have my readers. May-dew is a 
pretty myth ; but the sunshine of a grateful, 
cheerful temper is a sweet reality that beauti¬ 
fies the common-place life into a perpetual 
glory. 


THE RING FINGER. 

The left hand was chosen for the wedding ring 
on account of the inferiority of that hand to 
the right, and hence obedience was typified. 
Why the fourth finger on the left hand should 
have received the particular honour and dis¬ 
tinction of being selected beyond all its fellows, 
both in Pagan and Christian times, has been 
variously interpreted. The most common 
explanation is, says Sir Thomas Brown, the 
presumption that a particular vessel, nerve, 
vein, or artery is conferred thereto from the 
heart. This theory, however, is shown by 
anatomy to be incorrect. 

In the “British Apollo,” 1788, it is urged 
that the fourth finger was chosen from its 
being not only less used than either of the 
rest, and more capable of preserving a ring 
from bruises ; having this one quality peculiar 
to itself, that it cannot be extended but in 
company with some other finger, whereas the 
rest may be stretched out to their full length 
and straightness. 

A popular magazine-writer ascribes another 
reason why this finger has been specially 
honoured:— 

“The fourth finger of the left hand has 
long been considered sacred, and hence has 
been consecrated to wear the wedding ring. 
The Greeks and Romans were so fully con¬ 
vinced of the intrinsic value attached to this 
finger, that it was called the medical or healing 
finger. Their various medicinal preparations 
were, stirred with it in place of a spoon, it 
being supposed that, should any noxious in¬ 
gredient be included in the cup, warning of 
the fact would immediately be given by a 
palpitation of the heart. In some remote 
country places in England this superstition is 
still firmly believed in. The other fingers are 
thought to possess a certain power of evil, but 
a wound or sore stroked by the wedding-finger 
is expected by them in a short time to disap¬ 
pear ; and the wedding-ring itself is by many 
supposed to have the same healing effect.” 

Wedding-rings are placed on the left hand, 
on account of the obedience that is typified 
thereby. The converse, therefore, is probably 
the reason why the engaged ring is placed on 
the third right hand finger of a fiancee , who 
still possesses a large amount of freedom, and 
frequently exercises her power in an arbitrary 
manner. W. T. Marchant. 


THE DOG OF MONTARGIS. 

The fame of an English dog has been de¬ 
servedly transmitted to posterity by a 
monument in basso relievo,which still remains 
on the chimney-piece of the grand hall, at the 
Castle of Montargis in France. The sculpture, 
which represents a dog fighting with a cham¬ 
pion, is explained by the following narrative. 

Aubri de Mondidier, a gentleman of family 
and fortune, travelling alone through the 
Forest of Bondi, was murdered and buried 
under a tree. His dog, an English blood¬ 
hound, would not quit his master’s grave for 
several days; till at length, compelled by 
hunger, he proceeded to the house of an intimate 
friend of the unfortunate Aubri, at Paris and 
by his melancholy howling, seemed desirous of 
expressing the loss they had both sustained. 
I-Ie repeated his cries, ran to the door, looked 
back to see if anyone followed him, returned to 
his master’s friend, pulled him by the sleeve, 
and with dumb eloquence entreated him to go 
with him. 

The singularity of all these actions of the 
dog, added to the circumstance of his coming 
there without his master, whose faithful com¬ 
panion he had always been, prompted the 
company to follow the animal, who conducted 
them t;o a tree, where he renewed his howl, 
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scratching the earth with his feet, and 
significantly entreating them to search that 
particular spot. Accordingly, on digging, the 
body of the unhappy Aubri was found. 

Some time after, the dog accidentally met the 
assassin, who is styled, by all the historians 
that relate this fact, the Chevalier Macaire; 
when instantly seizing him by the throat, he 
was with great difficulty compelled to quit his 
prey. 

J n short, whenever the dog saw the chevalier, 
he continued to pursue and attack him with 
equal fury. Such obstinate virulence in the 
animal, confined only to Macaire, appeared 
very extraordinary, especially to those who at 
once recollected the dog’s remarkable attach¬ 
ment to his master, and several instances in 
which Macaire’s envy and hatred to Aubri de 
Mondidier had been conspicuous. 

Additional circumstances created suspicions, 
and at length the affair reached the royal ear. 
The king (Louis VIII.) accordingly sent for 
the dog, who appeared extremely gentle, till 
he perceived Macaire in the midst of several 
noblemen, when he ran fiercely towards him, 
growling at and attacking him as usual. 

The king, struck with such a collection of 
circumstantial evidence against Macaire, de¬ 
termined to refer the decision to the chance of 
battle; in other words, he gave orders for a 
combat between the chevalier and the dog. 
The lists were appointed in the Isle of Notre 
Dame, then an unenclosed, uninhabited place, 
and Macaire was allowed for his weapon a 
great cudgel. 

An empty cask was given to the dog as a 
place of retreat, to enable him to recover 
breath. Everything being prepared, the dog 
no sooner found himself at liberty, than he ran 
round his adversary, avoiding his blows, and 
menacing him on every side, till his strength ; 
was exhausted; then, springing forward, he 
griped him by the throat, threw him on the 
ground, and obliged him to confess his giplt, 
in the presence of the king and the whole 
court. In consequence of this, the chevalier, 
after a few days, was convicted upon his own 
acknowledgment, and beheaded on a scaffold 
in the Isle of Notre Dame. 

The above recital is translated from “Me- 
moires sur les Duels,” and is cited by many 
critical writers, particularly Julius Scaliger, 
and Montfaucon, who has given an engraved 
representation of the combat between the dog 
and the chevalier. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

To Make Good Baktng Powder. —Take 
i lb. of ground rice, Jib. of carbonate of soda, 
Jib. of tartaric acich Mix them thoroughly 
together, and the powder is ready for use. 
Must be kept in a covered tin or jar and in a 
dry place. 

Queen of Puddings. —One pint of fine 
bread crumbs, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg rubbed in, a teacupful of fine sifted loaf 
sugar, the rind of one lemon grated, yolks of 
four eggs, and a pint of milk. Mix these 
ingredients together in a pie-dish, and bake 
in a quick oven until well set, but be careful 
not to let the pudding get leathery ; it will take 
only a short time. When cool, spread a layer of 
apricot or strawberry jam over the top. Whip 
the whites of the four eggs with a teacupful 
of sifted sugar and either the juice of the 
lemon or a small teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon into a very stiff froth and throw lightly 
over, making it as rocky as possible, and 
piling it up higher in the centre. Very slightly 
brown it by putting it into the oven tor a few 
minutes or passing a salamander over.it. 

Wholesome Cake for Children.— 
Ingredients : 2 lbs. of flour, 1 pint of milk, 2 
small teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a quarter 
of a pound of treacle, half a pound of brown 


sugar, a quarter of a pound of raisins stoned 
and chopped fine, two ounces of candied peel, 
and half a pound of good beef dripping. Mix 
all the dry ingredients well with the dripping, 
then add the milk, beating well with a wooden 
spoon or hand. Butter a cake-tin, and, after 
half filling it, place it at once in a well-heated 
oven. 

Discoloured Lace. —When lace lias 
become discoloured soap it well and put 
it in cold water, just enough to cover 
it. If very dirty, change the water at 
the end of twenty-four hours. When suffi¬ 
ciently steeped, wash it in warm water, and 
rinse it out carefully. Before ironing lace, it 
should be picked out evenly, and rolled in a 
towel; when nearly dry, it will be easily 
ironed, and look as well as if clear-starched. 

Flannels should always be soaked before 
they are made up, first in cold then in hot 
water, in order to shrink them. 

Shells with fine delicate sprays can only 
be safely and thoroughly cleaned by boiling 
them in a saucepanful of water with white 
soap and soda till quite clean, then taking 
them out and pouring clean water over them ; 
after which let thepi dry at a distance from 
the fire. White coral may be cleaned in the 
same manner. 

Lentil Soup. —Having soaked 2lbs. of 
lentils for 12 hours, drain and put in saucepan 
with 2 carrots, 2 onions, 2 good-sized turnips, 
all cut up quite finely, and a piece of dripping 
the size of an egg; simmer all together till 
the vegetables are reduced to a fine pulp, 
which will be in about three hours. 
They must be stirred every now and then 
during this time, then seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and boiled for ten minutes. Bones or 
any stock are an improvement to this soup, 
but it is very nourishing and nice without. 

Tea. —In making tea, Dr. Kitchener recom¬ 
mends that all the water necessary should be 
poured in at once, as the second drawing is 
bad. When much tea is required, it is better 
to have two tea-pots instead or two drawings. 

To Keep Ice. —The importance of being 
able to keep small quantities of ice for various 
purposes, and especially in sick 100ms for 
medical use, cannot be overrated. An eminent 
medical man recommends the following simple 
method, which he has practised with success : 
—Put the ice in a deep dish or jug, cover it 
with a plate, and place the vessel on a pillow 
stuffed with feathers, and cover the top with 
another pillow carefully, by this means ex¬ 
cluding the external air. Feathers are well- 
known bad conductors of heat, and in conse¬ 
quence the ice is preserved from melting. Ice 
may be so preserved for six or eight days. 
The plan is simple and within the reach of 
every household. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ART. 

Scru.—Y ou must go over all the painted part of 
your water-colour on terra-cotta with parchment 
size. When this is quite dry, give it a smooth coat 
of copal varnish. 

Clarice. —If the colours you inquire about are moist 
ones immerse the box'in w;ater for five minutes, 
and pour off all moisture and leave the lid open to 
dry ; the scent you complain of will then go off, 
and the colouis be fit for use. Your writing is not 
attractive, but it is very distinct; why do you write 
with a pen as fine as the point of a needle. It you were 
to use a broader nib, say “ f,” or a quill, you would 
be surprised to find how much more effective and 
characteristic your writing would be. There are 
evidences of decidedly good style in it, nullified by 
the scratchiness of your pen. By all means retain 
your pseudonym ; changing it causes much trouble. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

[ Anchared is informed (1) that she must consult a 
good optician, and get glasses fitted to her sight; 


she need not use them except when reading, but wc 
do not think they are disfiguring, (2) that wc arc 
always pleased to give good advice, (3) that her 
handwriting is plain and pretty, though somewhat 
unusual in a girl. 

Constance is told (1) that the injury is probably a 
started sinew, and a tight flannel bandage must be 
worn till it goes away, (2} that she should write to 
the company, and (3) that her caligraphy is fair, 
but that care and practice would much improve it. 

Annis. —The information you desire respecting clerk - 
ships in the telegraphy, and post offices,—under 
Government,—will be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon - row ; candidates, — from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, inclusive — must send in 
testimonials from two respectable persons, and 
must apply in their own handwriting. Printed 
forms will be supplied to candidates both for the 
two separate testimonials and for their own appli¬ 
cation. A preliminary examination will have to be 
passed in writing from dictation, either in pen or 
pencil; also in arithmetic (four rules, simple and 
compound) and in the geography of the United 
Kingdom. The work in the telegraph offices is 
divided into two departments ; one is, the working 
and charge of the stations throughout the country ; 
and the other, the examination and checking of a 
portion of the messages thus sent, at the central 
telegraph station, Albion Place, Blackfriars, S. 
The hours of w r ork are from 10 till 5,^Saturdays 
excepted, when it closes at 2 p.m. The highest 
salary paid to a manipulator does not exceed 
£1. 10s. weekly, while but few receive more than £1. 
and this after considerable experience has been 
gained. The young counter-women employed in 
post-offices commence with a salary of 14s. weekly, 
(with “risk money” £2). It is raised to about 
£j 4s. They have eight hours’ work daily. The 
hours and salaries connected with the “ Returned 
Letter Office ” are much the same as those already 
given. 

Redhead and Freckles. —We admire your deter¬ 
mination to earn your own living, though we do not 
think the way you mention will prove the best 
means of carrying it out, as the education obtained 
in that manner is usually both superficial and 
wearisome in the gaining. The “ Woman’s 
Educational Union,” 1, Queen-street, Brompton, 
London, S.W., has just published a “ List of 
Schools, Colleges, Lectures, and other means of 
Education for Women and Girls in the United 
Kingdom,” price 3d. Send for this, and try some¬ 
thing else of a higher and better class. 

The Forest of Arden. —1. With reference to your 
writing, about which you are so anxious, wc think 
it so good a foundation for a still better hand that 
you need not despair about it. An article on “ The 
Art of Penmanship” is about to appear in this 
paper, to which we direct attention. 2. Wc do 
not understand what you mean respecting the 
“ bad plan of making bodices meet at the back.” 
You could not leave that part of your dress open! So 
we suppose you refer to stays; and it is certainly 
well to leave these open at the back, as the least 
pressure of any hard substance on the spine might 
do harm. 3. If troubled with boils, your state of 
health is much disordered, and you ought to consult 
a doctor. We are glad that you think the corres¬ 
pondence so especially nice. 

Meerschaum. —The term “aristocracy” is derived 
from two Greek words, respectively signifying 
“the best,” and “ to rule.” Thus it means the 
ruling body and a State, composed of the best and 
highest in the land. When applied to a class in 
modern times it means the families of the nobles — 
titled heads of each, and the untitled members of 
the same, including baronets. There are some 
ancient families long seated in various countries 
who, although they may have declined to be en¬ 
nobled, or never were offered such a dignity, yet by 
reason of their long maintained position in their 
ancestral estates, and intermarriages with the 
nobility, may be regarded as ranking amongst the 
aristocracy of the country’. 2. The fourth finger of 
the left hand is that on which the wedding ring is 
placed, and the engagement ring, till then usually 
worn on the right fourth finger, is Dlaced on the 
same finger. But, with the exception of the 
wedding ring, it is quite immaterial on which finger 
you wear any other rim’. 3. Wc-could not pre¬ 
scribe for “swollen glands at the neck,” as they 
inav be what arc known as “glandular swellings,’' 
and for these you need a doctor’s advice. Live 
generously, and beware of colds. You may have to 
paint them outside with a solution ot iodyne, but 
in any case keep the throat warm. We thank you 
much for your kind and grateful letter, and arc- 
pleased that you like the correspondence so much. 

An Old Girl.—i. We cannot give answers to 
questions of a personal character. 2. Inquire at .-, 
naturalist’s. 

Jessie S.—“’Tis not in mortals to. command 
success ” is from Addison’s Qato, Aci L ycene 2. 
Thank you for your kind note. Do not write. Dr. 
Sir;” such shortenings are unladylike. , 'Dr. 
means “ Doctor.” 

AJay^—W rite to the Secretary, Kindergarten Col¬ 
lege, and Practising School, 21, Stockwell-road, 
T.ondon, S,W., for information. 
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A. T. S.— Fier, sans tache , “Proud, without 
stain.” 

Matty Ray. —We do not know that there are any 
more particulars to be given of the mobbing of the 
lady students than those you have read. Your 
writing is very legible. 

Muse. —The letters mark the series of the stamps, 
the others the time when posted, we believe. 

Rainy June. —The dust accumulated on the top of 
the leaves of a book must be brushed off with 
rather a hard brush. If they be uncut, and a sub¬ 
sequent rubbing with crumbs of bread be not suffi¬ 
cient, we advise you to put it into a bookbinder’s 
hands to be cut and “ marbled.” 

Marie Arnold. —The German tradition respecting a 
fabulous hunter,— called Der Wilde J tiger (or, 
the Wild Hunter), one who appears by night 
surrounded by dogs, and with a train of attendants 
joining in the chase, — has its counterpart in Eng¬ 
land under the figure and name of “Hearne the 
Hunter.” See Shakespeare’s “ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” act IV. scene IV., where the legend is 
related by Anne Page, in connection with the 
“ Hearne Oak.” It was supposed to have been the 
trysting place or rendezvous of the spectral hunter ; 
and is counted,—for its antiquity, and legend con¬ 
nected with it,— as one of the sights to be exhibited 
to visitors. 

A Magpie. —The author of the verses called “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” commencing with “ ’Mid pleasures 
and palaces, though we may roam,” was J. Howard 
Payne, who flourished 1792—1852. The song occurs 
in the opera of “ Clari the Maid of Milan.” 
2. The name “Jane” is the feminine of John; 
which latter means “the gracious gift of God.” 
“Lillie” is merely the name of a flower, which 
need not be described. 

Snowdrop. —1. Not having mangoes, we use other 
ingredients in the making of chutney. See our 
“ Useful Plints.” 2. See a former reply on the 
subject of cleaning marble. 3. Verdigris is the 
blue-green rust which is formed on copper and 
brass, not on gold. You may clean gold by first 
washing with soap and water, using a soft tooth¬ 
brush, and then applying ammonia, sal volatile, or 
spirits of wine to it, then wipe, or hold near the 
fire, and shake and rub it well in a bag of box-wood 
sawdust. 

Annie Laurie. —We are very pleased at your letter, 
as it proves a tender sympathy with your poor 
invalid mother. Do all you can fro cheer and relieve 
her, and God will bless you for it. When you are 
not reading aloud, do your utmost to improve your¬ 
self, and think over the many suggestions relating 
to employment contained in your magazine. Your 
mother is right when she tells you not to be over¬ 
anxious for your future, when she is no longer here 
to watch over you. One of the great mistakes of 
our countrymen is their great horror of poverty. 
Many people worry their lives out fancying that 
impccuniosity is about to befall them. But you, 
and all of us, should shake off such baneful 
apprehensions and trust in God to provide. He never 
will see the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread. In this way we can turn all our 
thoughts and energies into more profitable channels. 

An Italian Girl. —White is the most suitable colour 
for the occasion to which you refer. It is not un¬ 
becoming to anyone—excepting in satin, when it 
is considered trying to dark complexions. You 
have not broken any of our rules. 


I A Staunch Conservative.— Pronounce II Trovatore 
i as if written Eel Tro-va-tor-e; both o’s long. 

Edith. —You must have a bad digestion, if your teeth 
be not in fault, this often proves the cause of bad 
breath. You should consult a doctor about it, as it 
is a matter of serious importance. 

Berengaria. —1. You can obtain the frontispieces of 
this paper on application at the office of the 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, 
E.C. 2. You write fairly well. 3. See our reply 
already given with regard to the preservation of 
cut flowers. 4. “ Maundy Thursday,” the day pre¬ 
ceding Good Friday,” was so called, because on 
that day our Lord said He gave a new command¬ 
ment “ that ye love one another,” when He washed 
the Apostles’ feet. The term is derived from the 
Latin dies mandats . It is also to be attributed to 
the fact that broken food used to be given out to 
the poor out of religious houses in baskets — the 
word rnaund signifying a basket. 

Sweep.—W e could not tell you what flower would 
look the most becoming to you, worn in the hair, 
unless you had described your complexion. If you 
have red hair poppies would not look well, nor 
would yellow blossoms, lilac or violet-coloured 
flowers would suit you best. If by taking the name 
“ Sweep ” you mean that you are dark, then gold, 
red, or pink would look the best. 

A Forigno. —1. It is no longer the custom in Eng¬ 
land to offer wine and bridecake to visitors after a 
wedding. 2. Gloves are always worn at dinner 
and evening entertainments, but not opera cloaks. 

Dolly. —For your new riding-habit you could get 
nothing more fashionable than “ stockingette 
cloth.” Write to some good shop and procure it, 
asking them to supply you with information, first 
of all, as to the quantity required and prices of 
different qualities ; also, let them send you details 
as to style, and some of their newest illustrations. 
You do not say whether you want a long ora short 
habit. “Stockingette cloth” can be had at from 
8s. 6d. a yard and upwards. 

Stephanotis. —The best advice that we can give to 
a young lady who says that she has “ha^l a dis¬ 
appointment,” and wants to “ while away her 
hours,” is this : try to do something useful for 
others, rather than amusing to yourself. You say 
you are “ young, pretty, have exceedingly attractive 
manners,—quite a lady, and have plenty of money.” 
Few could say as much, or would, were it true. 
But taking all you say for granted, your re¬ 
sponsibilities must be proportionally great, and 
your influence for good or evil, of which an 
account will be required hereafter. You need not 
try to “ while away ” time, you may have only too 
little for the works of usefulness in which a rich 
woman with unocoupied time, should be engaged. 
Have you no poor relations or neighbours ? 
Inquire of your clergyman, or doctor—they may 
suggest much that you could do. 

Viola. —We regret to tell you that no periodical 
would insert such lines as you have enclosed. The 
metre is incorrect throughout, and there is not one 
original idea expressed in it. 

Hoodie. —“ Cainelia ” is pronounced as if written 
ca-meelia ; “ tulle ” as teul; and “ moucher ” (the 
verb to blow the nose or snuff the candle) as inoo- 
shay. 2. Unless studying the piano with a view to 
becoming a professional player, do not inflict more 
of your practising on your family and neighbours 
than from an hour to two hours a day; if the latter, 
divide the hours, and ascertain when it will be least 
objectionable. 

Pearl. —1. “Petal” is pronounced in an arbitrary 
way, as if written with double t—as pet-tal. 2. 
The opal is said to represent hope; the garnet and 
ruby, constancy; the pearl, purity; and the dia¬ 
mond, innocence. The turquoise, prosperity; the 
emerald, success and love ; the topaz, fidelity ; the 
sardonyx, conjugal felicity; the cornelian, content; 
the amethyst, sincerity ; the sapphire, truth. This 
list of emblematic meanings, attributed respectively 
to the stones enumerated, is borrowed from the 
Polish. You write carelessly. 

Violet.— It is not within our province to prescribe 
for your complaints. We do not know what pro¬ 
duced them, nor the nature of your constitution, 
your age, nor condition in life. We should imagine 
that you had bronchitis. Consult a doctor; and 
remember that it is not seemly to describe your 
ailments on a post card. 

Forget-me-not.— Measure out the courts of your 
tennis ground with the measuring tape, and mark 
them out with chalk. There is a small machine 
sold for the purpose. The new rules for the courts 
are slightly changed this year, we believe. There 
is nothing wrong in beginning a letter with “ I.” 

Blanche H. B.— We are obliged to you for your 
enclosures, which, however, we do not require. We 
cannot promise to give work which may not be 
acceptable to all our readers. Why do you say 
“ Creweling ” ? There is no such word. 

Galatea. —There is no better material than fine jean 
for etching upon, and the best marking ink 

Zacbra. —The CXIX. is one of the so-called alpha¬ 
betic Psalms, every eighth verse being preceded by 
a different letter of the Hebrew alphabet. There 
are various conjectures as to the meaning of these 
divisions, but as they Were used for singing in the 


Temple, accompanied by instruments, it is gene¬ 
rally believed that they arc divisions for the guid¬ 
ance of the leaders of the choir. 

Mademoiselle. —Your writing is so illegible that we 
found much difficulty in deciphering your number¬ 
less questions. It slopes the wrong way, and you 
would do better to use a broader nibbed pen. Read 
“ How Can I Look my Best ?” Your general health 
appears out of order. There is no such word as 
“ mopishness,” and there ought to be no such 
thing, if we understand what you mean by the 
expression. 

Meg. —We are much obliged by your kind letter and 
the long quotation, which we agree in thinking very 
pretty. 

Dorothy. —Loss of the eyelashes is a form of bald¬ 
ness, we believe, and may be remedied by tonics 
and stimulating lotions and painting with iodine, 
under the directions of a medical man. 

D.—Read Canon Rawlinson’s “Origin of Nations,” 
56, Paternoster-row, price 4s. 6d., which may give 
jrou the information you seek. 

Esther Dolaro. —Your quotation will be found in a 
hymn-book. What does “ Yours ffthey ” mean ? 

Clifton. —You can obtain all the information you 
need on the subject of the local Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Examinations from the Secretary, at Clifton, 
Miss C. Winkworth, 21, Victoria-square. Your 
writing is clear, but not pretty; you will improve its 
appearance by crossing your “ t’s.” Do not be too 
diffident about yourself. 

Bessie. —You will find the pedigree of the Argyll 
family in Burke’s Peerage. Your writing is fairly 
good for your age. 

Ruthie. —Too hot drink, such as tea, would probably 
weaken the digestion. Your writing would be 
improved by the adoption of a broader nibbed pen. 
At present, what with pale ink and a scratchy one, 
it is not very legible. 

Madame Angot. —1, You may transplant into larger 
pots, at any time of the year, when your plants are 
“pot-bound.” 2. We do not advertise pianoforte 
music, you had better inquire amongst your musical 
friends. 

May Queen.— We were much pleased with your nice 

f rateful letter, and thank you for it. See “ How Can 
Look My Best ?” by “ Medicus,” page 180. Bath¬ 
ing the face with sage-tea soothes it when sun¬ 
burnt. 

Rosebud. —The combination of the initials “I. H. S ” 
means, according to St. Bernardine of Sienna’s 
(1347) adaptation of them, Jesus Hominum 
Salvator, or “ Jesus of men the Saviour.” It was 
a Latin corruption of the Greek word signifying 
“Jesus” only, the long “e” (H) being mistaken 
for a Greek capital H. 

Lily. —1. “ Liberal,” as a name, was a political term 
first employed when Lord Byron and his friends 
brought out a periodical called the Liberal 
representing their opinions, not only as regarded 
their politics, but also in reference to religion and 
literature. In the present day, it distinguishes the 
views of those who are opposed to Tories and 
Conservatives. 2. We have already given direc 
tions respecting the raising of the pile of velvet. 

A. B. C.—The shamrock was originally adopted as a 
symbol of Ireland, because St. Patrick made use of 
it, to explain the mysterious doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity to the Irish, when preaching, to convert 
them to Christianity. The adoption of the thistle 
as an emblem of Scotland dates back to the time 
when the country was invaded by the Danes. 
Creeping along as noiselessly as possible under 
cover ot the darkness at night, one of the Danes 
trod on a thistle and cried out, which caused an 
alarm in the camp of the Scotch, and they rose and 
defeated the insurgents. The selection of the rose 
as an emblem of England had its origin thus :— 
the red roste was the badge of Edmund, 1st Earl of 
Lancaster ; and was likewise the cognizance of 
Edmund “ Crouchbacke,” second son ot Henry III., 
and of John of Gaunt, 5th Duke of Lancaster, in 
vi' tue of his wife, who was the sole heir and god 
child of Edmund Crouchbacke. The House of 
York chose a white rose as an emblem, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the red rose of the House of 
Lancaster, in the time of the thirty years’ civil war 
called the Wars of the Roses, and when Henry 
VII. married the heir of the throne, Elizabeth of 
York, the white and red roses were united. 
Hyacinth. —Put some treacle into a basin, and lay a 
few strips of card-board, to serve as ladders, for 
the cockroaches to gain access to it, and by this 
means you will catch them in the morning. 
Experientia Docet. —We are much obliged for the 
kind suggestion, but think that such a society as 
the one you name should be formed and conducted 
in local parishes. It is most cheering to us to hear 
of the “ real comfort and profit ” our magazine has 
afforded you. 

Cora V.—1. So far as your letter enables us to form 
an opinion, we say, continue the acquaintanceship, 
and so live that your companion may be won to 
walk in the paths you yourself have chosen. There 
are many blessings in store for those who wait in 
the earnest spirit in which we are glad to see you 
write. 2. Attend that service from which you 
receive the greatest spiritual benefit: that is the 
great matter. 
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THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A LONELY GRAVE. 


After their arrival at Wildbad Gastein 
Cora and her father spent their first 
night in one of the large hotels. It was 
crowded to its uttermost limits with 
visitors gathered from many countries, 
some of whom had come to try the 
waters ; others for the mere purpose of 
enjoying themselves. 

The smell of many and strange dishes 
and the odour of cigars were a burden 
and weariness to Mr. Forest, only 
equalled to the effect on his nerves of 
the buzz of voices in the saloon and the 
sounds of music and merriment that 


arose without ceasing from the hotel 
gardens. 

“ Another night in this place would 
kill me,” he said, as Cora and he met 
at breakfast the next morning. 

“ Is it too noisy, papa ?” 

“ Noisy ! it is Bedlam let loose ! But 
there will soon be an end of it. I will 
drive you to lodgings presently that will 
suit much better.” 

Cora was a little sorry to leave a scene 
at once so new and so ani¬ 
mated. She had been amused 
watching the people from the 
windows—the natives, with 
their high-pitched voices and 


foreign appearance. Amused also in 
watching the strange gathering of visi¬ 
tors in the rooms within the house. 

But she was soon dressed for the 
journey, and with no word of regret 
seated herself beside her father in the 
old, lumbering coach he had ordered. 
They drove along a delightful country 
road, through groves of almond, olive, 
and mulberry trees, through vineyards 
green with budding vines, and at last 
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stopped before a large country house 
that in its day had, doubtless, been in¬ 
habited by someone of rank and con¬ 
sequence in the land. 

It was now a farmhouse in the hands 
of Antoine Mylin and his wife Adelheid, 
and bore a strange look of faded 
gentility, of fine things put to mean and 
and inferior uses. Pigs ran about the 
noble courtyard, and rubbed themselves 
against the broken marble fountains. 
The stables were turned into cowhouses, 
and hens cackled from the weed-grown 
terraces. 

Antoine came to the gate to meet the 
carriage, and seemed somewhat puzzled 
by Mr. Forest’s friendly greeting. 

“What! don’t you know me, Antoine 
Mylin ? Must I introduce myself 
afresh ?” 

The voice, more than the looks, 
seemed familiar to the old man; he 
smiled with a slow, meditative smile, 
and said, in broken English, 

“I should say that it is the voice of Mr. 

Dugald Forest, but the looks-” 

He was impatiently interrupted. 

“ Never mind the looks, Antoine ! I 
have been ill, and have hardly recovered 
yet.” 

“Ah yes ! come to the £ valley of the 
Gastein’ to lie beside her ,” he replied, 
solemnly. 

“No, no, not yet Antoine ! I have 
come here to get better, I hope ; to try 
the waters once more—they cured me 
once, you know. Have you lodgings for 
my daughter and myself?” 

“Ah, is this the 'petite P” 

“Yes, she is all I have in the world 
now. But have you lodgings, Antoine ? 

I am wearied to death with knocking 
about, and I want to settle down as soon 
as possible.” 

“Adelheid,” called the old man ; and 
a woman appeared in a short woollen 
dress, white apron, and high cap, and 
old as himself. She had shrewder 
senses than her husband, knew Mr. 
Forest at once, but began wiping her 
eyes, as she noted his altered appear¬ 
ance. 

“ So changed—I should not have 
thought it! ” 

“ Years change everybody. Have you 
rooms for us, Mistress Mylin ?” 

Of course she had. Monsieur might 
have his choice of any in the house, and 
she would be proud to wait on him and 
on the petite . 

They had a saloon to themselves, 
large and bare as a barn ; and bedrooms 
that might have lodged nobility, but 
equally bare, save of mere necessaries. 

But what did it matter in the golden 
sunshine, when floods of light and heat 
bathed the vast rooms ? when the silent, 
tangled, weed - grown gardens were 
wreathed with many-coloured flowers, 
and the grapes hung rich and ruddy 
from the ‘vines ? They cpuld get con¬ 
veniences and carpets and luxuries, 
when the chill winds and frosts of winter 
threatened. 

One day Mr. Forest drove, with his 
daughter, to a small grave yard, near 
Hof Gastein, and there, amidst the 
carved crosses, wreathed with immor¬ 
telles , he paused before a white marble 
slab. With a look of intense emotion 


he pointed it out to Cora. “Read 
that,” he said. 

Much startled, she repeated aloud, 

“ ‘ Cora Millicent Forest! ’ Why, papa, 
that is my own 'name; it looks as if 1 
was buried there ! ” 

It is your mother’s grave; you never 
knew her, child, but she was a tender, 
affectionate wife, gentle as she was lovely, 
and—and—I believe 1 broke her heart.” 

“ 0, papa, don’t say that ! ” 

“I fear it is too true, Cora.” For a 
few minutes, father and daughter wept 
over that marble slab. Cora dared not 1 
ask any questions, her father looked so | 
ill and" agitated, that she repressed at j 
once the eager curiosity she felt to know i 
his meaning. Better for her never to I 
know than ‘ to distress her father by 
recalling to his memory circumstances 
so long past. But in the evening, when 
they were both sitting in the quiet 
garden, he told her of his own accord, 
and the circumstances he then related, 
with some other incidents he did not 
mention, may be detailed in a few words. 

There is no part of the human life inde¬ 
pendent of the other, part. The growth 
ever goes on. One event influences 
many more. One feeling gives rise to 
succeeding feelings, and so, in Dugald 
Forest’s experience, his earlier circum¬ 
stances gave rise to the events of his 
future; they were the secret force that 
affected his whole life, and gave a mean¬ 
ing and colouring to what seemed only 
reserve or eccentricity. 

His wife was the only daughter of an 
English physician, a widower, who had 
settled at Wildbad Gastein. Numbers of 
his country people, attracted by the 
fame of the Gastein baths and by the 
doctor’s well known skill, boarded at his 
house while their cure was being effected. 
Many of these real or imaginary invalids 
were of high rank—peers, statesmen, and 
ladies of title. Millicent, as her father 
called her, was a great favourite with the 
guests; she sat at the head of her 
father’s table, and acted the hostess in 
a pretty, unaffected way. Her bright 
and joyous spirit was like sunshine 
amidst the rather dolorous atmosphere 
of the doctor’s house. It happened 
she so fascinated some of the noble | 
guests; that she had several offers of ■ 
marriage, far above her expectations 
as regards rank and wealth. But she 
refused them all. Her heart was already 
given to the grave, thoughtful lawyer, 
Dugald Forest, a man, thirty-six years 
old, double her age, and who lodged 
with Antoine Mylin. 

Much to the surprise of every one, and 
very much to her father’s disappoint¬ 
ment, she was married to Dugald. 

Some months afterwards Mr. Forest 
went with his wife to stay at her father’s 
house, and again Millicent took the 
head of the table, and acted as mistress 
of the place, by her father’s express 
desire. 

Ere long, this became a source of trial 
to Mr. Forest. Ele idolised his young 
wife to such a degree that he would fain 
have had her whole attention; he grew 
jealous of words that were not for him, 
and of smiles bestowed on these high¬ 
born English idlers who stayed at the 
house. 


He remonstrated rather angrily, but 
Millicent, in the merriment of her inno¬ 
cent heart, laughed at his remonstrance, 
and told him in her artless way what 
was really true, that he was the only 
one in the wide world she truly 
loved. 

Perhaps there never was a pair less 
suited to each other than Dugald and 
Millicent, the grave, earnest, reticc-nt 
man, with no touch of humour in his 
nature, and the bright “ butterfly ” wife, 
who loved all that was lightsome, gay, 
and cheering. He misjudged her in 
every way, called her vivacity by the 
hard name of “frivolity,” and her love 
for pleasant colours and pretty dress, by 
the harsher terms of “ vanity and weak¬ 
ness.” 

Millicent was the spoiled pet and dar¬ 
ling other father’s heart. Unaccustomed 
to contradiction and fault-finding, she 
grew impatient under Dugald’s reproofs, 
and answered back with a bitterness 
foreign to her nature. 

And so matters went on, growing 
worse and worse, until one day, in high 
wrath, Dugald went off to England with¬ 
out saying farewell to his wife, and when 
he arrived there wrote her a harsh, stern 
letter. Millicent did not reply to it, her 
father would not permit her to do so, for 
he laid all the blame of disunion to the 
husband’s charge, and regretted the day 
he ever acccepted him as a son-in- 
law. 

Weeks and months passed on. Dugald 
was too proud to write again. 

One day a telegram reached him from 
Gastein, telling him of his wife’s dan¬ 
gerous illness, and recalling him there. 

He set off post haste, but was too 
late. 

Millicent’s pretty face, with closed 
eyes, and drooping eye-lashes, lay cold 
and marble-like on the pillow, and the 
nurse brought him a week-old atom of 
humanity, and told him it was his little 
motherless daughter. 

The anguish that fell on his heart at 
finding his wife dead was like madness ; 
his brain became fevered, a long dan¬ 
gerous attack followed, during which he 
lay helpless and unconscious at Antoine 
Mylin’s house, whither he had gone after 
Millicent’s funeral. 

For a long time he could not bear to 
look at his child; it seemed a living 
reproach to him for hardness and un¬ 
kindness to its mother; though, he 
argued, he had never meant to be 
unkind, it was only his intense affection 
for her that made him jealous and 
exacting. Dr. Lennox offered to keep 
the child in his house—the only relic 
of his dearly - loved wife. An old 
servant who had nursed Millicent in 
her babyhood was to take charge of it, 
and Dugald gladly agreed to this plan. 

Until the doctor’s death, about nine 
years afterwards, poor little motherless 
Cora lived in her grandfather’s house, 
left pretty much to foreign servants; 
and then her father brought her to 
England, and placed her in Mrs. Wood- 
house’s charge, at “Westville Ladies’ 
College.” 

Mr. Forest’s life became that of a 
lonely recluse, so far as society was 
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concerned. He formed no new ties, 
and appeared to think the only thing in 
the world worth living for was* the stern 
grind of perpetual work. He never 
spared himself—took no holidays, and 
not more rest than he could help, and at 
last the machinery had broken down 
from the long strain ; and again he had 
gone to Gastein to find, if he could, a 
cure from its waters. 

Happy was it for Cora she had fallen 
into such capable hands as those of Mrs. 
YVoodhouse. The child’s education was 
entirely left to her. The only point on 
which her father expressed any interest 
was in the weak protest he occasionally 
made against his daughter being allowed 
to imbibe a taste for frivolity and vanity. 

Those quiet afternoons in the garden 
of Antoine Mylin’s house were soothing 
beyond measure to Mr. Forest’s over¬ 
wrought and wearied mind. They were 
like rest after a long day’s labour. The 
exertions and irritations of business 
were over, he could watch the sun go 
down in peace, could note the crimson 
and golden clouds fade before the grey 
twilight, and feel the repose of night 
was coming next, and that to-morrow 
would be as eventless, as free from the 
turmoil of life as this closing day had 
been. 

. This daughter of his was a new revela¬ 
tion to him. For the first time in his 
experience he began to find she was 
someone whose opinion was worth hear¬ 
ing, someone who could think brighter 
and better thoughts than his own were. 

Her sweet face—so like her mother’s 
—was yet of a loftier stamp, a more 
refined type ; and in all her ways she 
seemed to aim towards a purer standard 
of rectitude than this world teaches with 
all its wisdom. 

No one could be freer from pretension, ! 
less desirous of forcing her views on 
others, or more charitable to the erring 
than Cora was. Constrained by the 
love of her Saviour, she strove to follow 
the Divine example, and ever looked 
forward with faith to -the reality of the 
other life that never ends. 

Her father, who had seen so much of 
the world, and knew of its evils, its 
stains, and spots, soon recognised this ' 
golden web of religion underlying all 
her words and actions. He grew to 
respect it, and by-and-bye longed to 
know more of its source and fountain. 

So on these evenings Cora sometimes ! 
read aloud to him from the Book that I 
tells the secret, and her voice was sweet | 
and fresh as those of the birds that | 
fluttered near the rustic seat, her cheeks :| 
bright as the half-wild roses that clus¬ 
tered near them. 

They often walked to the little church- : 
yard and stood awhile beside the white j 
marble slab, not talking much of the 
young wife and mother, whose name it 
bore, but thinking of her—Mr. Forest ' 
with regret, Cora with mysterious 
reverence, as she pictured to herself an 
ideal of the mother she had never known. 

One afternoon they were returning 
from the churchyard through a lane 
bordered on either side with groves of 
trees, through the leaves of which the 
warm sunlight glanced quivering on the 
white road. 


A stranger appeared in the distance, 
dressed in a light tweed suit and a low 
round hat—unmistakably English in his 
look and mien. 

Cora, on whose arm her father leaned, 
looked towards the advancing stranger, 
and speedily brought herself to task. 

“I must be growing fanciful,” she 
thought; “but perhaps that is because 
I never see any one I know here, and I 
imagine every Englishman must be a 
friend. But 1 positively could imagine 
that to be Ralph Burges—his very walk, 
his face, his figure ! How silly of me, 
to be sure ! ” 

Yet her heart gave a much more rapid 
throb than usual, despite her protest, and 
she smiled to herself at her folly. But 
the figure came towards them rapidly, 
an answering smile on his face, and 
then Cora saw she was not silly at all, 
for it was Ralph, in very person, stand¬ 
ing before her with outstretched hand. 
A bright flush rose to her face as she 
shook hands with him and introduced 
him to her father. 

“ This is Mr. Ralph Burges, papa, 
Nesta’s brother—you have often heard 
me speak of her .” 

“ Yes, yes, to be sure! Have you 
come to try the baths of Gastein, Mr. 
Burges ? ’ ’ 

“Oh, no!” laughed Ralph. “I 
don’t think I have any need of the 
magical waters, for my health is of a 
robust kind, I am glad to say.” 

“You cannot be too thankful for 
that," retorted the invalid, solemnly. 

“ How did you find us out ? It seems 
so strange,” said Cora. 

“Not strange at all. Nesta gave me 
your address before I left home, and I 
have just called at Antoine Mylin’s 
house. He directed me this way—in 
fact, came along the road with me until 
you appeared in sight.” 


STARS OF EARTH ; 

OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWERS. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

August.—O x the Heath. 

“ And the flowers ! we found so many, 
That it almost made us grieve 
To think there were some, sweet as any, 
That we were forced to leave.” 



here is 
hardly any 
place so de¬ 
lightful as 
the heath or 
moor during 
the month of 
August. All 
the little 
rose- 
coloured 
heathers are 
waving in 
the breeze, 
and the 
h are bells 
(or blue 
bells of 
Scotland) 
are peeping 
out amongst the 
patches of gorse. 
The yellow or crim- 
son vetches are 
sprinkled about everywhere, and the brave, 


prickly thistle holds up its handsome head 
without risk of being rooted up by the 
farmer, who so perpetually strives, in Vain, 
t o banish it from his cultivated lands. 

As the two girls ran about half wild, over 
the breezy common, their faces glowing with 
health, their eyes lit up with animation and 
delight, I compared them mentally with the 
pale, sickly girls they were when they first 
came to Fairview. Constant exercise in the 
pure air was already producing a wonderful 
change in their bodily appearance, the study 
of the “ common things ” of nature had 
given a healthy tone to their minds, and 
they had begun to look up to God, the 
great Architect of all His glad creation. 
The study of God’s good gifts ever ought 
to lead us on to value yet more than ever His 
greatest gift of all to man, even His well- 
beloved Son, who came to seek and save and 
die for us. 

Fanny had gathered a bunch of thistles, and 
this uncomfortable bouquet was in due course 
presented to me with a wry face, as she looked 
at her fingers. 

“Ah! ‘those that gather thistles must 
expect prickles.’ Let me look at them ? 
Three kinds, I see, in your bouquet. The 
one with the large purple head and the 
prickly spreading basket (or involucre) outside 
it is the musk thistle. You have also the true 
Scotch thistle, which is the emblem of Scot¬ 
land, as the rose is of England, the shamrock 
of Ireland. Your third flower is the stcinless 
thistle—its pretty flower springs direct from 
the earth, as though its stem had gone down 
amongst the roots. The thistle is a compound 
flower (of the Composite family, or Com - 
posita ,) like the daisy, for the florets all come 
apart in the same way, and have each their 
stamens and pistil. The inner row of florets 
is always perfect—the large outer ones are 
often imperfect. All thistles have not 
prickles, the stemless, for instance, has none; 

, but the Scotch amply makes up for it by 
being covered with very sharp ones. Have 
you ever noticed the feathery seeds of the 
thistle floating in the air on a fine day ? They 
are on the way to sow themselves, and thus 
they spread far and wide over the ground. 
The dandelion seeds distribute themselves in 
the same way.” 

“ Some horrid burs have got fnto my 
fringes, and I cannot get them away,” said 
Fanny, laughingly, as she made vain at¬ 
tempts to get rid of the clinging, trouble¬ 
some things. 

“ Let me pick them out of the fringe for 
you, and at the same time I will tell you what 
they are. They belong to the common 
burdock ( Composites ), and by attaching 
themselves to people’s dress, or to the coats 
of animals, they distribute their seeds from 
place to place. The leaves of the burdock are 
heart-shaped, large, and handsome; artists 
take advantage of this, and often introduce 
sketches of them into their pictures of country 
landscapes. 

“ There are two kinds of heather growing 
on this common. The crimson heath is 
pretty, but the flowers rustle like withered 
leaves, and if you place them in water 
they very soon turn a dull purple colour. 
They belong to the heath family ( Ericacecc ),. 
which is large, and includes all the lovely 
greenhouse flowers, with their clusters of 
pink and white waxy blooms. Gardeners 
take great pride in their heaths ; those 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope are 
highly prized. 

“The other specimen on this moor is the 
common heather. Its flowers are numberless, 
the whole place seems warm with their rich 
glow. They love sunny places, where the 
plough of the farmer will not disturb them, 
and you may constantly see numbers of bees 
buzzing about amongst their clusters, seeking 
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the stores of honey the little flower supplies. 
The calyx is divided into four or five parts. 
The corolla or blossom consists of one petal, 
divided, also. 

“ There is a handsome tree belonging to 
this tribe, the Arbutus— which grows wild 
about the Lakes of Killarney, but only in 

gardens here.” _ . - „ 

“Are these blue bells, Aunt Carrie? 
asked Laura, as she brought some of the 
“ fairy bells ” for me to examine. 

“ Yes, the true kind; sometimes the name 
is given’ to the wild hyacinth that grows in 
spring, but that is a mistake. The four petals 
are joined together like a bell; the 
stems are so slender and delicate 
that the slightest breeze sets them in 
motion. The blue bell ( Lidiacecc) 
is a general favourite; songs have 
been sung, poetry written in its 
praise, and wherever we go, into 
the depths of the shaded woods, 
we shall find it until t^he last 
autumn flowers have faded.” 

“ I never knew wall flowers grew 
wild, and yet there are several of 
them on this heap of stones, ex¬ 
claimed Laura. 

“ One British kind is occasional# 
found on old walls, or amongst 
stones, where it grows without much 
moisture, and I am glad you have 
found this piece, for it is the type 
of a class of plants about which I 
want to speak. It has four petals, 
which form a cuoss; this has given 
the name to the tribe ; its lepals or 
divisions of the calyx are four also, 
and the seed is generally in a pod 
or pouch. The name is cruciform 
(or cruciferoe), and there are about 
eight hundred varieties in the tribe, 
amongst which I may mention cab¬ 
bages, sea kale, turnips, brocoli, 
radishes, water cress—and indeed 
all kinds of cress. Then there are 
these wall flowers, the cultivated 
plants of which may, I think, fairly 
compete with any other garden 
flower in beauty of colour and 
delicacy of perfume.” 

“I have something now that is 
neither a flower nor a rush,” said 
Fanny, producing what she called a 
“curious plant.” 

“That is the common mare’s 
tail. Its stems are all jointed, you 
can pull them easily to pieces. It 
has whorls of long narrow leaves, 
w ith hard tips, and the flowers grow 
close to the upper leaves, very much 
out of sight. The tribe is called the 
‘horse-tail family’ ( Equisetacece ), and 
they are closely allied to the ferns. 

There are about seventy varieties, 
some of them are used for polishing 
wood and metal, as they contain a kind of flinty 
substance. Don’t confuse them with those 
pretty flowering rushes I see yonder, for they 
are quite different, and belong to the ‘ rush 
tribe’ ( Butomacece ). That pretty red flower oyer 
in the pond belongs to the flowering rush ; its 
leaves are sword-shaped, and spring from the 
root. It looks very handsome with its scarlet 
head just above the surface of the water. 
Another kind is the asphodel, which bears a 
spike of star-like yellow flowers. Those pale 
lilac flowers belong to the water plantain 
(the P/an fain family , or Plantaginacecc). It has 
broad leaves that taper to a point, and it loves 
the cool banks of rivers or shaded ponds.” 

Our walk from the common led us through 
some marshy ground, then over the rugged 
slopes of some hills, and as we were passing 
a kind of quarry we came in full view of the 
home of the foxglove. Dozens of these 
stately flowers were rearing the ; r heads to the 


height of four or five feet, and the only fault 
Fanny had to find with them was that she 
could not find one that had its flowers all open 
at once. 

“They never are in flower all together, for 
the lower blossoms open first, and the top 
ones remain closed until their turn comes. 
Village children call them ‘ fairies ’ petti¬ 
coats,’ from some fancied resemblance to 
what they suppose so dainty a garment 
should be. They belong to the fig wort 
family (or Sc?'ophula?‘inec£) y which is rather 
an important one. There are about two 
thousand species, and they are found in all 



berries, and it grows in ruined, dismal old 
places. From this plant a poison called 
belladonna is procured. 

“ The bittersweet (night - shade family, 
or Solanacece) a twining plant with purple 
and yellow flowers and heart-shaped leaves, 
belongs to this tribe, and perhaps you 
will be surprised to hear our old friend the 
‘ potato ’ is one of the same family. Ever 
since Sir Walter Raleigh brought it from 
Virginia, in 1586, it has been a favourite vege¬ 
table. But even the potato plant is not with¬ 
out faults, for its leaves and berries are slightly 
narcotic. In our next walk I hope we shall 
find some September fruits ; at any 
have a hunt for them.” 


rate we will 


THE 


THE 


AFTERNOON TOILET. 

parts of the world, from the North Pole to 
t>he Equator. The calyx of the foxglove is m 
five divisions—the corolla, or flower, is shaped 
like a bell, it has four or five stamens, and one 
pistil. The handsome snapdragon of our 
gardens and the ‘ germander speedwell ’ of 
our hedges belong to this tribe. The 
latter you know well, a bright blue 
flower like a bird’s eye; it is sometimes 
mistaken for the ‘forget-me-not,’ which 
is another spring flower and belongs to 
the borage tribe (or Boraginacecz ); so does the 
‘viper’s bugloss,’ which has rough leaves, 
covered with bristles ; and loves the neigh¬ 
bourhood of old walls and quarries, which it 
adorns with its rose-coloured or blue flowers. 
I should like to tell you about the nightshade 
tribe, chiefly to advise you to avoid the 
‘ deadly nightshade,’ a plant of ill-repute, for 
every part of it is poisonous. It has lurid 
purple flowers that give way to black shining 


DRESS OF 
MONTH. 

The Jure roses have fled, the heal 
of July and August is over, and be¬ 
fore us spreads the cool September, 
from whence we shall gradually slide 
into the chilliness of October almost 
without recognising the change of 
seasons. In our dress, however, we 
are obliged to make some alteration, 
and for this, of all months, it is 
perhaps the most difficult to dress. 
The summer garments are a little 
too cool; the autumn ones not yet 
thought of, much less purchased. 

In this dilemma there is always 
black to fall back upon; black, in 
which everyone looks well, and in 
which no one can err on the side 
of over-dressing. It has been more 
valuable than ever to us since the 
introduction of the coloured kiltings, 
or balayeuses , enabled us to give a 
touch of colour, in a natural way, 
to the blackness of the costume. 
Nothing was ever more easy to 
make than they are, or more in¬ 
expensive to purchase. Turkey-red 
twill is quite good enough for a 
girl’s use, and the kilting of the 
two-inch-wide frill can be done at 
any shop in town where the kilting 
machine is kept, for about a half¬ 
penny a yard. The kilting may 
be of any and every colour, but red 
and old-gold are the most popular ; 
and the possessor of two or three 
sets of different colours need not be 
considered very extravagant. 

The colour of the balayeuse must 
be repeated on the bonnet or hat, 
which, if red, may be effected by a 
red poppy or red satin bow at the 
throat as well. Small artificial 
sunflowers are now made, to be 
worn at the side of the neck, 
ensconced in the black lace necktie, quite a 
bunch being used. Indeed, these floral 
ornaments are quite a feature in everyone s 
dress, and I must confess that I like them, 
for what could be more suitable than 
flowers to the young? The floral bonnets 
have always been peculiarly pretty, and 1 shall 
never forget the pretty effect of a small bonnet 
of blue forget-me-nots which was worn by the 
fair-haired daughter of a noble family when 
they first came out, and the extreme suit¬ 
ability of the style to her modest and flower¬ 
like face. 

In the evening young girls may wear the 
new floral collar, which is a ruffle of leafless 
flowers, tied round the throat, and having a 
few tendrils of hanging buds and leaves. 
Buttercups on black, scarlet pimpernel on 
pale blue, or violet would make pretty neck¬ 
laces. Two Of the most fashionable collars of 
the day—both to be worn with the lace frill— 
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are illustrated on this page, the first being 
made of coloured crossway-cut silk or India 
muslin, gathered at the back and on the 

should ers, 
and extend¬ 
ing scarf-like 
down the 
front, the 
edges being 
trimmed 
with lace, 
and a tiny 
flower bou¬ 
quet making 
a finish at 
the neck. 
Fig. 2 is a 
linen collar, 
rounded at 
the corners, 
edged with 
lace, and 
tied with a 
coloured 
cord and 
tassel at the 
neck. Then 
there are the 
bows for the 
neck, of lace 
and muslin, 
which form 
a finish to 
any dress. 
Little floral 
trinkets are 
much worn 
by young 
ladies, sprays 
of forget-me- 
nots and 
lilies of the 
valley being 
pai ticularly 
popular. 

1 daresay that most of my readers have 
seen the small head-nets made of gold or 
silver thread. They are very easily manu¬ 
factured for oneself, with a rather coarse steel 
crochet-hook. The pattern may be taken 
from any antimacassar wheel, or even a square 
which has a rounded centre, both of them 
being very open. The edges are finished with 
pearl beads, or else with tiny gold sequins, 
which can be purchased by the dozen at any 
fancy shop. These gold squares form a pretty 
finish to the hair-dressing of a young lady or 





■FIG. 3. 

to the top of a cap for her mamma. The border 
of the cap may be a wreath of some small 
buds and leaves, mounted on a wire, and the 
net laid lightly over them. “ Mamma’s caps ” 
are a subject of great interest to so many girls 
that I give them this hint in passing. At 


Fig. 3 an easy method of trimming-up an elbow 
sleeve, to be worn in the evening, is shown. 

The newest lawn-tennis aprons are made of 
ecru silk sheeting, edged with red of the same 
material, as a border, on which is embroidered 
a wreath of flowers, the pockets and the bib 
are aLo red. Many young ladies are making 
themselves caps for tennis in the shape of the 
well-known Neapolitan fisherman’s, which re¬ 
sembles a pointed jelly-bag more than any¬ 
thing else. It is finished by a tassel at the 
end, and may be of a dark red, or else may 
match the costume in colour. Many people 
crochet them in ordinary double crochet, but 
nearly any material answers for them, such as 
cashmere or sateen, as the cap can be made 
to fit the head by means of a wide elastic 
band run into it. Talking of aprons reminds 
me that I have seen some very pretty and 
useful ones made of the ordinary glass cloths, 
with their red and blue cross-bars, the border 
for them being made of crewel, or ingrain 
cotton, stars or sprays, embroidered in the 
squares of the border. These aprons, being 
of linen, are, of course, perfect as to their 
washing capabilities. The bibs of aprons are 
now gathered into the neck and waist-bands, 
and handkerchief-aprons are more diversified 
than ever. The last one I saw was very simple, 
and consisted almost entirely of one large 
handkerchief, hemmed with a small gathering 
made to mark the waist-line, about five inches 
from one of the points. This turned that 
point into a bib, the gathered part being the 
waist, the two points on either side being tied 
back by ribbon strings. A square pocket of 
plain sateen was placed in the centre. 

Everyone is still wearing the jaunty “ creole 
turbans,” or “ toques” ; they are so comfort¬ 
able, so pretty, and so easily made at home to 
match any dress. The cost of them is a mere 
trifle. A net foundation, price sixpence; a 
quarter of a yard of velvet, is. 6d., or less; 
and the top is found at home in the material 
of the dress, or else in one of the pretty Indian- 
looking materials to be found in every shop. 

And now I must have a little chat about 
colours. Black and white, of course, are once 
more in fashion, especially in spots and stripes; 
and they will remain so during the autumn. 
Old-gold or buff and dark brown are fre¬ 
quently mixed in hats and bonnets, par¬ 
ticularly for young people. Crimson and 
mauve, deep pink and violet, scarlet and deep 
plum colour, pale blue and violet, crimson and 
dark blue, purple and old gold, are all con¬ 
trasts or harmonies of colour, allowable both 
in the dress and on the hat. All these facts 
are useful in guiding us in our way to making 
up either new or old dresses. Also that cotton 
and silk are now worn together, and linen and 
silk also. Cashmere is constantly made up 
with foulard and sateen, while serge may also 
be mixed with both. I have lately seen several 
old silks—especially black ones—“ done up ” 
most cleverly with spotted sateens, and made 
to look almost better than new. The same 
may be said of the deep red Turkey twill, 
which has been utilised for gathered fronts, 
sleeve gatherings, and the balaycuse kiltings; 
and there is no doubt but that clever people, 
having old dresses of any kind to “ do up,” 
are now revelling in the delights of an almost 
endless choice of material. 

The dress illustration of the month gives a 
useful afternoon toilette—blue foulard, having 
spots of various colours. Under-skirt is of 
silk or cashmere and trimmings of foulard. 
The flounce is pleated and headed with flat 
loops of satin arranged in rows. The bodice 
trimmed with folds of foulard, and a plastron 
of satin. A satin scarf is folded round the 
basque, and is trimmed with two rows of 
loops; the folds are finished at the back by 
bows of satin. Another bow is placed at the 
side of the collar. The sleeves are finished 
with cross folds of satin. 


ONCE AGAIN. 

A BALLAD STORY. 

It was late on an autumn evening that a man 
might have been seen wandering about round 
the palings of a small park which lay a mile 
away along the broad high road from the little 
fishing village of Brentley. 

He was evidently a gentlemen, or his 
manner might have caused some suspicion. 
He peeped over the palings, he tried the gates, 
and after a while seated himself on the 
ground under a large tree which was tinted 
with gold and brown—its autumn garniture— 
and covering his face with his hands he re¬ 
mained as if in deep thought until a child’s 
voice roused him— 

“ What is the matter wis you—you—man.” 

The “ man” the little maid addressed un¬ 
covered his face, and looked at the child as 
she repeated, “What is the matter wis you, 
and where do you come from ?” 

“ Come from ! a long, long way ; farther 
than you have been, or ever will go, I should 
think,” he answered, in a low and gentle voice ; 
“ but where do you come from ?” 

“From the Lodge there, that’s where I 
live; it’s a very pretty ittle house all covered 
wis flowers in the summer, it is.” 

“ You come from there ?” answered her new 
friend, rising hurriedly ; “ then tell me what is 
the name of the lady who lives in the large 
house.” 

“ There is an old lady, and two or three 
young ladies—Miss Flora and Miss Agnes and 
Miss Margaret.” 

“Where, then, are those who once lived 
there ?” said the stranger; “ their names were 
Mainwaring ; there was only one daughter.” 

“Oh! I don’t know nosing about them,” 
answered the child, looking with wonder into 
the agitated face of the man. 

“ You do not know where they are gone, 
then ?” he said, rising from his seat. 

“ No ! I never heard tell of them.” 

“Good-bye, child!” he said; and turning 
slowly away he walked on along the dusty 
high road, the child watching him till lie was 
out of sight. 

He neared at length a small wood, at the 
entrance of which was a little gate and narrow 
path beyond. lie stood for a moment gazing 
earnestly into the depths of the trees, and 
then opening the gate took his way along the 
path. It was many years since his feet had 
trod that way, but it was very little altered; 
and though the underwood had much thick¬ 
ened, he found his way to one spot which lie 
had seen in dreams many times since last he 
had visited it. 

There stood the old tree on which two 
names had been carved. Were they still there ? 
He sprang forward eagerly to scan the bark ; 
yes, plain to read were they—“ Alice Main- 
waring,” “ Everard Lascelles.” 

“ Oh, where is she, my darling — my 
darling! ” he murmured half aloud, leaning 
his head against the tree. 

“ I linger round the very spot 
Where years ago we met, 

And wonder when you quite forgot, 

Or if you quite forget. 

Did you marry that man, or are you still free ? 
Would you, love, once again, meet me once 
again ? Standing here old memories fill my 
heart to bursting; all the old love is waking; 
must it wake in vain ? I feel your clear, 
warm fingers in mine; hear your dear voice 
bidding me to set you free, for your mother’s 
sake. Oh, my love, my love ! shall we never 
meet again! ” 

Hearing voices and footsteps, he moved on 
hurriedly, for he did not care to be seen there, 
even by strangers, for there were tears in his 
brave bright eyes—unusual visitants to them; 
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but be had loved this girl, and cherished 
her memory ever since their final parting. 

He had been penniless. A rich suitor came 
to woo her at the moment when the sudden 
death of her father had reduced them almost 
to beggary, and, persuaded by her mother’s 
tears and prayers, Alice had consented to 
break her engagement with Everard, but to 
marry no one else for at least a year. 
Poor girl 1 she hoped that in that time her 
lover would be able to oiler her a home that 
her mother would think sufficiently good. It 
was many years ago, and their lives had 
drifted apart. He had been working hard j 
and steadily, but at the end of the stipulated 
year he had not attained enough money to 
keep a wife in the manner he knew Mrs. Main- 
waring required, so he had written one short 
letter to her to say so. That letter had never 
been answered, and he had heard no tale or 
tiding of* 1 lem since. 

A fortunate speculation had at that time 
made a rich man of him, and still, true to his 
first love, he has come back to England to 
seek her. 

She was married and her mother dead, 
he thought, as he hurried away from the foot¬ 
steps which had disturbed him ; but he would 
walk to Brentley and make inquiries of them 
there. How well he remembered the village 
in the old happy days, when he and Alice were 
sent there on shopping errands — those de¬ 
lightful walks—and the rest at that spot in 
the wood, beneath the old tree on which their 
names were cut. Oh, it all seemed only 
yesterday. 

The people who had disturbed Everard were 
a lady and a little girl. 

“ Here it is, mamma,” said the child. “I 
glad; it is a long walk, is it not?” and 
she flung herself down at once beneath the 
old tree. “ Here is plenty of room for you, 
mammy, dear,” she continued; “is it not jolly 
to get a rest! ” 

“I am not very tired, love,” answered her 
mother, but she sighed heavily as she took her 
place beside the little girl. 

“Why do you sigh then, naughty mother?” 
she asked, looking up into her mother’s face. 

“ A foolish habit, dear, that is all,” she 
answered. 

“Well, now', you know you promised that 
the very next time we came here you would 
tell me a story about this tree, and why you 
like to come dragging all over here to look at 
it. I am sure our F'inckden trees are quite as 
beautiful.” 

“More beautiful^ Vera, but not so dear to 
me. When I was a girl, you know, I lived 
here, and used to come very, very often to 
this little wood ; first of all to play with my 
doll, and—and then to sit here in the long, 
sweet summer evenings with someone who 
was very dear to me, Vera. Look there, above 
your head ; you will see his name and mine.” 

“ Oh, mamma! but that was another lover 
before you knew papa, then ? ” 

“No, dear. I knew papa then, but I did 
not love him as I did afterwards. Poor papa ! 

he was very good to me, Vera, but I-. 

Never mind, I cannot tell you any more to¬ 
day ; it is a long time ago since I sat beneath 
this tree in the old happy days. When you 
are rested, dear, we will go home again.” 

Vera was silent for a few moments, and 
then she said— 

“I think you have not told me a pretty 
story, mother, but a sad truth.” 

Mrs. Fleming smiled sadly as she answered, 
“Yes. dear; but I hope when I can tell you 
all that it will be a lesson to you, teaching 
you to follow the instructions of one of the 
wisest of men, who bids us to our 4 own selves 
be true,’ and then we 4 never can be false to 
any man.’ ” 

And so hand in hand the mother and child 
strolled home again, and Everard Lascelles 


reached Brentley and learned that Miss 
Mainwaring had married Mr. Freeling, the 
rich city merchant, and they had sold the old 
hall, and her mother had lived with them 
till she died. Now he was dead, and the 
widow lived at Finchden with her only little 
girl. Very well off they were, but sin never 
looked or seemed happy, they said — not when 
he was alive, nor since his death. Fie had 
been dead five years now. 

Finchden ! He would go there to-morrow, 
and ordering a bed and supper at the little 
inn, he lay awake there till the morning, 
listening to the waves breaking on the shore, 
saying, over and over again, 44 Old love is 
waking; must it wake in vain ? ” 

* * * * * 

44 Mamma —mamma!” cried little Vera, 
running to her mother’s room, “ there’s a 
gentleman driven up to the door in a dog-cart, 
and whom we don’t know, and he’s the image 
of a little old faded photograph in your own 
book, which you let me look at sometimes on 
Sundays.” 

“My dear Vera, what do you mean?” 
asked her mother, looking up from her writing 
in a perplexed manner. 

A loud ring at the door-bell followed. 

44 There — there he is,” said the child. “Who 
can it be ? ” 

44 The tax-gatherer, dear, I should say, so 
early in the morning,” answered her mother, 
with a smile at the child’s excitement. 

44 No, but I tell you, mother, he is a gentle¬ 
man, and like a picture in your book.” 

44 A gentleman wishes to see you, madam,” 
said the maid. “Frisbey says she is a stranger, 
lie desired me to tell you this.” 

“ Who can it be ? I do not like seeing 
strangers,” said Mrs. Freeling. “ Go down, 
Stanley,” she continued, turning to her maid, 
44 and say that I do not receive until five 
o’clock, and that if he will send up his name 
and business I will attend to it.” 

He was pacing the room, thinking every 
moment an age — looking at the ornaments 
and the pictures, at the lovely garden, from 
where the sweetest scents came through the 
window which opened to the ground, wonder¬ 
ing if she would know him or care to see him 
if she did. 

The door opens; he starts forward. Only 
the maid to deliver her mistress’s message. 

“Tell her,” he said, 44 1 have no business; 
I only wish to see her. Say my name is 
Lascelles; stay, take her my card.” And 
again he commenced the restless pacing of 
the room, till the door opened again, and a 
little, frail, tender-looking woman, with white 
face and lips, stood before him. 

44 Alice.” 

44 Everard.” 

They could not tell anyone what either said 
next, but Vera could not think what business 
it was which kept mamma so long. 

She went into the garden and tried to peep 
into the drawing-room, but they were seated 
too far back in the room for her curiosity to 
be gratified. Her maid chose to take her for a 
walk, but she said she could not go till she 
had seen mamma. 

“Why, Emma, this strange man may be a 
murderer or a madman. Do you think I could 
go out,” she said, “ and leave mamma to his 
mercy ? ” 

The maid laughed, but let her have her way; 
and Vera hovered about the window till the 
gong was sounded for luncheon, and to her 
great joy she heard her mother’s voice calling 
her. 

44 1 am here, mamma,” she said, coming in 
quickly through the open window. 

“Vera, dear, you were right; this gentleman’s 
picture is in my book. Shake hands with him.” 

Wonderingly Vera did as she was desired, 
gazing first into the stranger’s face and then 


into her mother’s, for there were new strange 
expressions to her in both of them. 

‘ 4 How like you —lam so glad, Alice,” he 
said; and then they went into luncheon, and 
Vera was too puzzled to eat much ; and after 
lunch was ended this strange gentleman went 
away, and mamma watched him from the 
window till he was quite out of sight, and 
then coming back into the room she took 
Vera into her arms and kissed her warmly, 
saying— 

44 The story I was going to tell you, my 
darling, has a happier ending than I dared to 
hope it would have. That was Everard Las¬ 
celles.” 

“ The name on the tree!” exclaimed Vera. 

“ Yes, dear, he has come back to me never 
to leave me more. I pray you will try to love 
him, Vera, for little mother’s sake.” 

The 44 old love” had 44 woke again,” nor 
had it 44 woke in vain.” 


BATHS AT HOME AND BATHS 
BY THE SEA. 

By Medicus. 

The morning bath, or tub, as it is often called, 
is eminently suited for the constitution of 
everyone, young or old, unless exceedingly 
delicate. If you have not been in the habit 
of indulging in this luxury, I do not advise 
you to commence the habit of matutinal cold 
water bathing all at once. The tepid soap 
bath will, in nine cases out of ten, suit young 
girls better, and they will not have taken a 
dozen morning baths of this kind before they 
become sensible of an increase in the appetite, 
in strength, and in good spirits, and in the 
capability of enjoying life and every thing of 
good that is in this life. By the use of the 
soap bath, too, the complexion gradually be¬ 
comes more clear and delicate, the roseate 
hues of health begin to bloom on the cheeks, 
and the skin is rendered as soft and pliant as 
that of a little child. This bath, too, causes 
the eye to become beautifully clear, and I 
know of nothing else that will do this. 

Now, what is it you require in order to 
render this bath of mine quite a luxury, as 
well as an invigorator of both mind and body? 
Why, the soap bath is simple in the extreme. 
In your dressing - room you have cold soft 
water and a sponge, probably placed there 
over night, so that it is, in the morning, of the 
same temperature as the air; then you have a 
nice soft turkish washing glove, and a piece of 
plain yellow or primrose soap—not scented, 
that were dangerous to health; then standing 
before a basin of hot water, the whole body is 
quickly lathered and rubbed thoroughly. 
This ought to occupy not more than say three 
minutes, and after this comes the cold sponge 
bath, which need not take more than a 
minute and a half. A moderately coarse 
towel should be used, and the skin should be 
thoroughly dried. Remember that the towel 
must not be rough enough to irritate the skin, 
but only to produce a pleasant glow; remember, 
too, that there must be no dawdling over the 
bath—dawdle as much as you please while 
dressing, but bathe with judicious celerity; 
and remember, thirdly, that you must never 
neglect to wet the head with cold water, else 
disagreeable sensations may be the result. 

The bath is to be taken on an empty 
stomach, and immediately after getting out of 
bed. The slight shock caused by the cold 
water will be succeeded by feelings very 
delightful indeed, feelings which I might 
describe if I. chose, but will not, as I want you 
to experience them. 

There are sponge baths, and plunge baths, 
and shower baths, all of which may be taken 
at home, but of all forms of household bath¬ 
ing commend me to the one I have just tried 
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to describe. In cold weather, I may tell you, 
great advantage will be found from drying and 
dressing in front of a fire. Having dressed 
and had breakfast, eaten I trust leisurely, 
half an hour’s brisk walking will do you all 
the good in the world. 

This walk greatly aids the effect of the 
bath, and tends to raise the spirits and cause 
everything to appear couleur de rose during 
the rest of the day. 

I said take the bath iu your dressing-room, 
because the air of the bed-room is generally 
more or less vitiated, but if the convenience of 
the fqrmer is not to be had, better have it in 
the room in which you sleep than not at all. 
The air of a bed-room, however, has no right 
to be impure, if people would only take my 
advice and sleep with a little bit at the top 
of the window open; the most delicate 
maiden can do this with impunity almost, 
if not quite, all the year round. 

The soap bath renders those who take it 
regularly hardy and happy. They come in 
time to”have the keenest relish for life-exist¬ 
ence, the appetite is increased, and indigestion 
kept at bay; and if ever they do catch cold, 
which is unlikely, the complaint lasts but a 
very short time indeed, and is seldom painful 
or dangerous. Of course, during a cold, the 
bath must be foregone for a few days. You 
may commence the use of the soap bath at 
any age, or at any time of the year. 

Just one or two additional remarks, and I 
have done with the morning bath at home, and 
will then take you off to the seaside. 

(1.) Then you must consult your own feel¬ 
ings as to whether or not you ought to con¬ 
tinue the bath through the livelong winter. I 
should say, “Try to do so.” 

(2.) Let the first sponge, full of cold water, 
be applied to the head and shoulders and 
adown the spine. 

(3.) If you feel too much exhausted in the 
morning for a cold bath, from having been up 
late, raise the temperature of the cold bath 
several degrees. 

(4.) Be guided by your own feelings as to 
the temperature of the hot and cold water. 
You ought to have a small bath thermometer, 
price about is., in order to regulate the tem¬ 
perature ; from 32 to 60 degrees would be 
right for the cold bath, and about 90 degrees 
for the water in the basin. 

(5.) A cold bath may be taken with ad¬ 
vantage when the body is heated, from what¬ 
ever cause, so long as there is no exhaustion 
or fatigue; but never go into the water if 
there be the slightest feeling of chilliness, nor 
after a full meal. 

And now for a word by the sad sea wave. 
A course of sea-bathing, even if it only lasts 
for a week or a fortnight, and if taken judi¬ 
ciously, is extremely invigorating. The first 
thing that most young girls do when they first 
go to the seaside is to “ go wild.” Y 011 will 
pardon me the expression, I am surea; it is 
meant for your good, and to warn you jgainst 
that over-excitement which the very s ght of 
the ocean hardly ever fails to induce in the 
young. This ought to be kept within bounds; 
pleasure to be obtained at the seaside, if it is 
to be beneficial, ought to be more of the quiet 
and dreamy kind. While feeling thus you are 
laying up a store of h ealth and vigour which 
will do you excellent service when you get 
back to town or to your own inland home. 

I do not advise any girl to begin bathing the 
very first day of her arrival at the seaside. 
Better she should spend this day loitering on 
the sands or among the rocks, where, if she 
has any taste for the beautiful, she will find a 
thousand and one objects to interest her. 
Indeed, at the seaside one cannot be too much 
out of doors, and as for children they may with 
benefit paddle about among the wavelets, or 
build sand castles all day long. Avoid parties 


and concerts while on your maritime holiday. 
Your pleasures ought to be of the very quietest 
nature possible. 

Take plenty of exercise, but do not fatigue 
yourself, and beware of a too hot sun. Go to 
bed early and be up before the mists of morn¬ 
ing have quite gathered themselves off the sea. 
Do not forget that the evenings are often 
chilly ; it is well, therefore, if you mean to 
enjoy a walk after nightfall, to change your 
dress for it, putting on thicker boots, and 
flannels ought always to be worn, for the 
changes of temperature are often very trying 
even to the robust. 

While at the seaside you ought to enjoy 
yourself all you can. I only want to warn you 
against excitement and fatigue. 

Now as to actual sea-bathing. If you are 
really strong and hardy you may have a dip in 
the ocean before breakfast; in most cases, 
however, it is far better 10 wait until the day 
is more advanced—about three hours after the 
morning meal would therefore be the best 
time. Do not hurry down to the seaside, but 
walk at a moderately brisk rate, so that you 
may be neither very hot nor too cold. 
Nothing is more dangerous than going into 
the water either fatigued or cold. 

If you can swim by all means do so ; if not, 
there is nothing more easy than to learn ; it is 
a very nice accomplishment even for a lady, 
and if you once gain confidence it is one that 
is easy of acquisition and impossible to forget. 

I advise the use of a bathing cap in order 
to prevent the hair from being injured with 
the salt water. When you go first into the 
sea lave the face well, and afterwards get the 
whole body under water as speedily as possible. 

Never stop very long in the water—three 
minutes will be long enough for the first day, j 
and ten minutes will be found long enough for 
any young girl. 

As soon as you come out nib the body 
instantly with a rougliish towel, and finish 
drying with a smoother one; then dress 
leisurely, and if you should feel at all faint or 
sick lie down for a short time, it will soon 
pass off. 

After dressing is just the time for a nice, 
brisk walk, and it is the time for something 
else which you ought not to feel ashamed to 
carry in youi - pocket—I mean a light biscuit. 

Great benefit while at the seaside will be 
got from having the usual soap bath in the 
morning before going down to breakfast, 
followed by a sponge bath of salt instead of 
fresh water. 


Wrens Learning to Sing. —A wren built 
her nest in a box, so situated, that a family 
had an opportunity of observing the mother- 
bird instructing the young ones in the art ol 
singing peculiar to the species. She fixed 
herself 011 one side of the opening in the box, 
directly before her young, and began by sing¬ 
ing over her whole song very distinctly. One 
of the young then attempted to imitate her. 
After proceeding through a few notes, its 
voice broke, and it lost the tune. The mother 
immediately recommenced where the young 
one had failed, and went very distinctly 
through with the remainder. The young bird 
made" a second attempt, commencing where 
it had ceased before, and continuing the 
song as long as it was able ; and when the 
note was again lost, the mother began anew 
where it stopped, and completed it. Then 
the young one resumed the tune, and finished 
it. This done,, the mother sang over the 
whole series of notes a second time with great 
precision; and a second of the young at¬ 
tempted to follow her. The wren pursued the 
same course with this as with the first; and 
' so with the third and fourth. This was re¬ 
peated day after day, and several times in a day. 



PATTY GILLHAM. 

In Memoriam. 

“ In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Ti-ie following lines were written in memory 
of little Patty (Martha Gillham), who was 
accidentally killed by the sudden blow of a 
swing, at the Crystal Palace Centenary of 
Sunday-schools, on June 30, 1880. She was 
one of sixteen who had been specially trained 
to sing on that occasion by her teacher, Mr. 
A. J. White, of the Sermon-lane Mission 
Schools, Islington, by whom, and the teachers 
generally, she was greatly beloved. 

It is not only the aged 

And the sick who are called away, 

The summons comes for the children 
In the midst of their merry play. 

Away from the busy city, 

In the summer sunshine bright, 

There went forth a band of children, 

With hearts that were gay and light. 

Sixteen of them, with their teachers, 

Joined the army of those who sang; 
Through the transept of the Palace 
Their youthful voices rang. 

They sang of the birds and flowers, 

They sang of the home above, 

They sang of its joy and gladness, 

And the Heavenly Father’s love. 

Then they wandered about the gardens, 
And they played beneath the trees, 

And the sound of their happy laughter 
Was carried on the breeze. 

And one of them, little Patty, 

Was the merriest of them all ; 

She was first in the fun and frolic, 

The race, and the game at ball. 

But there came a hush to the laughter, 
And a stop to the merry play, 

For suddenly in one instant 
The child was called away. 

No time for a thought or a whisper, 

No time for a last good-bye, 

Ere the spirit had fled for ever 
To its home beyond the sky. 

So it is not only the aged 

And the sick who are called .away; 

The summons comes for the children 
In the midst of their happy play. 

And the Lord that took little Patty 
Is speaking to us to-day, 

And whispering, Be ye ready, 

Lest I come and call you away. 

Do you ask how can I be ready 
To enter that world of light ? 

How can a child so sinful 

Be fit to dwell in God’s sight ? 

This is the Lord’s own answer, 

And a child can take it in : 

The precious blood of Jesus 

Can cleanse us from all our sin. 

Julia Squire. 
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IiOW TO ACCOMPANY A SONG. 


By LINDSAY SLOPER. 


The accompaniment cf a song may, by 
many, be considered an easy task compared 
to a solo performance on the accompany¬ 
ing instrument. Yet I venture to think 
that a judicious — shall I say helpful ?— 
accompaniment requires more qualifications, 
01 even gifts, than are necessary to the solo 
player. 

With the limited space at my disposal I 
shall find >t convenient to place my views 
and recommendations before you in the 
most condensed and methodical manner 
possible. 

First, you have either to accompany your¬ 
self or another vocalist. In either case you 
must be able to play the accompanying part 
with ease and absolute correctness. To fail in 
the former would hamper the singer (yourself 
pr another); to fail in the latter, whatever the 
focal excellence might be, must mar the effect 
of the composition. Unless, therefore, you 
have the faculty of reading with ease and 
accuracy at sight, study the accompaniment 
you have to play with the same conscientious¬ 
ness that you would a solo piece. 

Though the qualifications you must here 
endeavour to attain are by no means the most 
important, I think these are the initial duties 
of a good accompanist. 

I have often heard the remark—“ He is not 
a good pianist, but he accompanies very well.” 
This is absurd. How can any other than a 
good player execute, for instance, Schubert’s 
“ Erl King,” so many songs of Schumann 
and Gounod, or, to take more familiar 
instances, Rossini’s “ Largo al factotum,” or 
“ Tarantello.” 

To return, then, to my original proposition, 
learn to play, if you cannot read at sight, the 
accompaniment fluently and accurately. 

The second duty of the accompanist is not 
only to avoid embarrassing the singer, but to 
render assistance and support. I object 


greatly to the recommendation that you 
should follow the singer: in that case the 
accompanist would always be late. The 
requisite is rather to anticipate, or feel with 
the singer, so that both should work in per¬ 
fect concord. With some accompanists this 
is a matter of instinct, with others, of judg¬ 
ment, founded on experience of the traditions 
of various schools. Failing the instinct and 
the experience, I can recommend no better 
course than a careful observance of the 
words sung. If the singer be ordinarily 
intelligent, the sense of the words will regu¬ 
late the interpretation of the music, and 
the attentive accompanist will be able to 
anticipate, as I before said, what is required 
of him. 

Naturally, if the singer be also the accom¬ 
panist, this consentaneous sentiment will be 
complete. At the same time the singing will 
never be so free or effective as when the 
accompanist is not the vocal, exponent. 

Referring to my previous remarks on the 
desirability of the accompanist carefully fol¬ 
lowing the words of a song, it will be obvious 
that the advantage to an accompanist of 
knowing several languages is considerable. 
Songs are in English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, not to add Polish, Swedish, 
and Danish; and the best accompanists I 
have known have been accomplished lin¬ 
guists. 

And this leads to another question. The 
styles of singers of different nations are dif¬ 
ferent ; and they must by no means be accom¬ 
panied in the same manner. Italians are 
the most easy to accompany, because their 
singing is the most traditional; French the 
most troublesome, because of their close re¬ 
gard to the significance of the words, and 
yet, so intelligent is their usual reading, that 
with due regard to my previous recom¬ 
mendation, always to follow the poetry, 


there should be no great difficulty in the 
accompanist’s task. 

I do not know that I have more than one 
piece of advice to add ; but it is one of great 
importance. There is a general impression 
that accompaniments should always be sub¬ 
dued in tone; but it would be most unwel¬ 
come to singers were they so. Some singers, 
especially those with strong voices, require 
much support, and the accompanist must 
judge when to give this support, and to play 
strongly or to play pianissimo , as the occasion 
may require. Equally necessary is it that 
the accompanist should not allow the singe'/ 
to drag the time; this is a great fault ol 
beginners, and they must be gently urged 
forward. 

With regard to the transposition of accom¬ 
paniments from one key to another—a duty we 
are often called upon to perform—of course 
this cannot be done without an intimate 
knowledge of harmony. 

There is one contingency to which I have 
not referred, which is the capacity often 
shown by a good accompanist of nursing, as 
it were, an incompetent singer. Sometime' 
the most erratic time has to be watched ; and 
I remember an instance in which a singex 
began a long cadenza in one key, and from 
which she wandered so completely that the 
conductor—one of our most eminent musi¬ 
cians—directed his orchestra to play the final 
chord in the key in which he knew the 
singer would land. Had he been at the 
pianoforte he would also have been equal to 
the emergency. 

I hope in my remarks I shall not have 
created an exaggerated impression of the 
difficulties of accompanying well. All the 
accompanist has to do is to establish a perfect 
consensus of feeling between herself and the 
singer, and the result must be satisfactory to> 
both and to the audience. 
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What’s the true test of living ? 

A life that’s spent in giving. 

What’s death without awaking ? 

A life that’s spent in taking. 

When the sunbeams cheer thy way, 
Do they ask thee to repay ? 

When the bright flowers paint the sw; 
Do they do it for reward ? 

When the bird sings clear and long, 
Does he want thanks for his song ? 
Give talent, thought, and voice, 

To bid God’s world rejoice. 

Give work, and love, and will ; 

Give golden time and skill; 

Pour freely out thy whole, 

Thyself, thy very soul, 

To bless thy fellow men, 

Nor ask for aught again ; 

And, as thou giv’st, thy store 
Shall grow not less but more. 

Alice King. 
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NEW AND DOUBLE HEELS AND 
TOES. 

New heels and new toes seem still more in 
demand than entire new feet, and naturally so, 
as these are the parts most exposed to wear 
and tear. To replace them, the methods used 
in re-footing can be employed with hut little 
alteration; however, the operation is so slow 
and fidgetty that weaving and machine knitting 
are both out of question. The expense would 
be as much, if not more, than for re-footing, 
which already is subject to great drawbacks. 
Hence there only remains patching and hand 
knitting. The former I have so thoroughly 
explained that I am sure any of my young 
readers will be able to adapt the plan on a 
smaller scale. For instance, in re-toeing, 
merely turn the foot on the wrong side, and 
with sharp scissors follow the purls, cutting 
away, not only the decayed part, but also the 
thin rows above. Place this severed portion 
smoothly on a spare piece of web, folded 
double ; cut it exactly to shape, allowing for 
the side turnings. This will give you two 
pieces, one for the top and another for the 
sole. 

Perchance the toe you have just removed 
has been knitted or woven in one piece with- j 
out any seams, but now that you mend the toe 
by patching you cannot get the indispensable 
tapering unless you split the material. Your 
patches ready, graft both to their respective j 
places, in this wise:—Take each bit sepa¬ 
rately, and ravel out the loops of the widest , 
edge, which loops are to be joined to those of I 
the sole or of the upper part of the heel by | 
the seam at present called “ grafting,” but 
probably no other than the “ stocking-seam,” j 
always included among the stitches of the 1 
olden times. Now, with great care, crease i 
down the side turnings, then buttonhole them, j 
and afterwards bring them together by passing 
the needle through everv loop of the button- | 
hole on each side. If the turnings set fairly ! 
flat, pressing will be sufficient, but if not, keep 
them in place by slight lierring-boning. This i 
finished, turn the stocking on the right side in ; 
order to stitch together the straight edges of 
open loops at the top of the toe. 

As to the new heel, I see nothing fresh to 
mention, and I must refer you to the detailed 
description in the chapter on re-footing. 

Now for the knitting ; before entering into 
particulars, let me remark that this process 
can only be tried by a thoroughly good knitter 
well accustomed to the management of a 
stocking. This, however, does not prevent me 
from undertaking the subject as, of late, quite 
a mania for stocking-knitting has revived even 
in fashionable families as well as in schools. 
Therefore, I take it for granted that most of 
our girls have already made one if not more 
pairs of socks or stockings. 

Suppose you wish to renew a heel, either 
woven or knitted, your first consideration will 
be where it begins and finishes. To form any 
heel you know that, when all the intakes, arc 
made, you put half, or nearly half, the stitches 
on the back or heel-needle, always keeping the 
seam in (he centre. The other two needles in 
front are left aside, unknitted, whilst you work 
backwards and forwards the required length of 
your favourite heel—the rows on the right side 
plain with a purl stitch for the seam, those on 
the wrong side purl with a plain stitch for the 
seam. When you have completed a strip, the 
length of which depends on the chosen form, 


you have to close it, and thus obtain a heel 
shaped quite independently of the stocking 
itself with the exception of the top. You then 
proceed to unite the heel with the stocking by 
lifting up and knitting the side stitches, thus 
joining the front needles, so as to bring the 
work in a circle again, and continue the rounds 
for the foot. 



\W r 

Fig. i. Re-heeling. 

Fig. i beautifully shows a heel knitted in 
contrasting colour from the remainder of the 
stocking, purposely to illustrate the distinct 
formation of the heel and the way it can be re¬ 
moved and replaced without much trouble. 
When I say much trouble, I presume, of 
course, the make of the heel to be well under¬ 
stood by the worker. 

“ Ah ! ” some of the mothers of my readers 
say, with a doubtful shake of the head, “it 
all reads very well ; but wait till you come to 
do it.” I’m sure I’ve knitted dozens of 
stockings, and have never yet succeeded in 
fitting heels. Only the other day I tried again 
on a pair of your father’s socks—you remember 
those splendidly knitted ones that I bought 
last year at the bazaar—but all to no good. 
Surely they must have been done properly.” 

Such observations do not surprise me at all. 
I see failures of this kind daily happening to 
really good workers, while the less experienced 
often get through the task easily. 

“Dear me! What do you mean? You 
seem to speak in riddles.” 

Not in the least. I only express common¬ 
place truths. Some persons will work, work 
on like a machine, without stopping a moment 
to reflect. They can go through a deal as 
long as they do it blindly according to their 
own way; but let them only try the same 
thing with a little variation, and they will give 
it up at once. Thus our good friend just now 
complaining has probably knitted “ all her 
dozens of stockings ” with the manufacturer's 
heel, whereas those she bought had perhaps a 
heart-shaped one, a fact which never struck 
her mind. Swiftly she went to her task, heed¬ 
less of the difference. You may guess the 
result, so we can well sympathise with her 
disappointment; sympathy, however, does 
not excuse. Before cutting away her heel 
ought she not to have studied its make ? 

Fancy anyone persisting in letting a square 
patch into a heart-shaped hole, and, indeed, 
the comparison is not exaggerated. Countless 
failures arise from the merest want of thought 
and sense. 

Evidently the variety existing in heels 
renders it impossible to explain their renewal 
stitch by stitch ; but, once having well seized 
the way in which the heel is added to the 
stocking, you will be able to cut it off and 
knit it again after its original style. 

To be still more explicit, I will fully explain 


the re-heeling accordingtothepatteminFig. i. 
For this purpose, I have selected one of the 
commonest heels for a child’s socle, so that 
the most inexperienced may try it, and see 
how it works. 

As this is not a knitting lesson, we cannot 
wade through a whole stocking or sock. I 
will, therefore, imagine that your needles 
are ready placed for your heel—say 27 
stitches on the back or heel needle, 
and 13 on each of the front ones. 
Leave these two last alone ; pro¬ 
ceed to knit, on the heel pin, 
about 22 rows. You have then 
a straight strip, and now, to close, 
and also turn the heel, drop the 
seam-stitch at the 22nd row by 
taking two together, leaving 26 
on the needle. Here begins the 
cross-band under the heel. Knit 
16 rows. Then knit two together, 
turn the work, leaving 8 on the 
needle without knitting them. 
For the backward row purl 7, purl 
2 together, leave 8 at this end also, 
to match the opposite one. Re¬ 
peat these rows, knitting and 
purling alternately, working one 
off' the side each time two are 
taken together. The centre band 
will soon stand out distinctly, and you will find 
no difficulty in the management of the separated 
side stitches. When all are taken up the heel 
is finished and only 8 stitches are left on the 
knitting pin. For a grown-up person there 
would be from 14 to 16 stitches. 

Pass on now to the junction of the heel 
with the body of the stocking. Raise, and at 
the same time knit, the 13 stitches on the left 
hand of the heel, using the needle already 
carrying the 8 heel stitches. This brings you 
to one of the front pins, from which you take 
3 stitches—in all, 24—on the needle, which 
now stands for the left side instead of for the 
back. With a fresh pin knit off the rest of 
the stitches, that is, 10, and also 10 from the 
following needle, making 20 for this new 
needle, which henceforth will be considered as 
the front one. With a third needle take up 
the remaining 3 and lift off the 13 stitches on 
the right hand of the heel, also take four of 
the 8 band stitches. Thus the three needles 
will each hold 20. 

I think, by this time, you thoroughly under¬ 
stand liow the heel is inserted, and also how 
easily it can be severed. When once sure of 
the lines of the heel you proceed to remove 
it as explained for the web-patch. However, 
as a guide, I will apply the method to the 
well-known band-heel just described, and also 
the same as exemplified in Fig. 1. 

To commence operations turn the stocking 
inside out, and stretching th6 material over 
the hand, cut along the line where the heel 
starts, as shown in the engraving. With a 
fine knitting-needle gather up the 27 stitches 
which have been set apart for the heel. Then, 
passing to the opposite side under the heel, 
cut the 8 closing stitches, and pass a cord 01- 
needle through the eight corresponding ones 
of the sole, to prevent their dropping. The 
two horizontal sides once split, unpick the 
perpendicular ones. Why do I say unpick , 
and not cut ? Just try to guess. 

Don’t.you remember that when you raised 
the 13 stitches on each border of the heel you 
found no open loops, but lifted with your 
needle the half of the stitch slipped in each 
row, meanwhile knitting it and forming all 
along a line ot purls or stitching. This very 
line you have to unrip, leaving on the heel its 
smooth edges or selvedges, and on the gusset 
on the opposite side a row of open loops, well 
indicated in the diagram. These loops also 
need preserving by twine or needles. You 
now have the old heel entirely detached, and 
the stocking in readiness for the new one to 














“ Hands that are steady, 

Feet ever ready, 

Step and time keeping, as though we were one.” 

“ Capital Fun," page 555, 
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be worked exactly after the same form as the 
one removed. With regard to the materials, 
choose short needles as most convenient, and 
let the thread, wool, or silk be slightly finer 
than that of the old stocking, on account of 
the usual thinning from wear. 

When there are only the 8 stitches left on 
the heel-needle draw it out, and also the twine 
or pin holding the eight corresponding ones of 
the sole. With a sewing-needle and thread 
to match unite them by a grafting seam (see 
Fig. i). Thus the top and bottom of the 
heel are secured. Then, using the same 
needle, sew up the sides ; some people, how- 
ever, knit or erochet them; this much depends 
on personal taste. 

My long descriptions will certainly frighten 
many young ladies always ready to shirk any¬ 
thing that calls for the least attention, but 
the process itself is more quickly tried than ; 
written down. Indeed, a good glance at the 
illustration will convey all the information of 
these lengthy lines. 

As already noticed, I have described first a 
child’s heel as the quickest experimented on. 
Now I will explain one for a lady’s size. The 
shape answers precisely to that of the woven 
hosiery, and is therefore called the manufac - 
turer's heel. It is straight, with the slight 
ordinary curve, and finishes off simply by a 
ridge. A commoner kind consists in a straight 
piece merely sewn up at the end, but I am j 
certain none of the readers of the Girl’s Own j 
Paper would ever reproduce such clumsy un- 1 
ladylike work. Girls should always make it I 
a point to choose the most natty and graceful | 
way of doing everything, and for this reason ! 
I give directions only tor the proper manu- ; 
iacturer’s heel of a stocking in fine wool or 
cotton. Is your stocking in good position 
for the heel ? You should have 28 on each 
front needle, and 56 on the back or heel- 
one, allowing for a seam stitch in the 
centre. Such is the general rule, but were I 
you working for a high instep you would i 
reserve four or six stitches extra in the I 
front. Continue to knit backwards and 

forwards in the usual way for about 48 
rows, or a length of 2f in. For this mea¬ 
sure, however," you must be guided by the 
size of the worn heel. At this point begin 
the intakes for the rounding. Knit till there 
are just 4 stitches left before the seam, then 
slip 1, knit 2 together, draw the slipped stitch 
over the knitted one, knit 1, make the seam 
stitch. Knit 1, slip 1, knit 2 together,'draw 
the slipped stitch over, continue plain. Re¬ 
peat the same decrease for the purl row and 
the four following ones, taking care always to 
have one plain stitch on either side of the 
seam. After this knit one plain row, dropping 
the seam stitch by knitting it together with 
the one on each side—in other words, knit 
together the three central stitches. The heel 
is & now ready to be closed, either by single 
casting off and sewing up or by the double 
casting off, as used for toes. For this last 
mode, slip half the stitches on to a second 
needle, and double the two halves so that they 
lie one against another—the first stitch oppo¬ 
site the last, and so on. With another needle 
cast off two stitches together, that is, take a 
stitch from each pin at. the same time.. The 
casting off forms an outside ridge. This heel 
is not only easy to make, but also to renew, 
for it merely has to be seamed to foot and 
gusset on one line right round. Necessarily 
The re-heeling of woven stockings requires 
some little judgment as regards the disposition 
of the stitches. They must first be all picked 
up one by one, but, being too close for ordi¬ 
nary knitting, they have to be discriminately 
dropped here and there without showing it, 
and in such a way as to leave the heel of the 
same width and length as the old one, though 
with fewer stitches. 

New toes require but a short mention. 


Cut off the worn part as high as necessary, 
pick up the stitches and knit afresh according 
to the former shape, whether square, round, 
or pointed. The under part of the sole has 
generally the most wear, and on this account 
the Italian method is sometimes adopted, by 
which the foot, being knitted in two distinct 
portions, can be readily ripped up and re¬ 
placed. 

In some parts of the Continent, too, knit¬ 
ters make a special heel, using four needles 
to work it wholly on the right side, under the 
pretence that this kind is more convenient to 
renew. 

However, comparison of diverse plans comes 
more within the department of knitting. 
Maybe one day I will initiate you into all its 
mysteries. For this time my object is to 
offer you instructions helpful for the ordinary 
English stocking making. 

Returning to my old motto, I once more 
repeat, “ Prevention is better than cure.” To 
put a stop to the many complaints about re¬ 
footing and re-lieeling, your only sure plan is 
to inspect your stockings in good time. 
Strengthen them directly you spy any thin 
spots without waiting till holes appear, and, 
in any case, use the web stitch rather than 
the plain darn, so objectionable to tender feet. 
Another remedy is to give additional support 
to the parts most strained. How is this to 
be effected ? Easily enough for the knitter, 
who has but to work in an extra or a thicker 
strand, some preferring a size or two larger, 
others introducing, along with their wool, 
fine darning or knitting cotton, silk, etc. 
Opinions differ much on this subject. 

I would scarcely recommend the mingling 
of two different textures, always difficult to 
combine, and never shrinking equally. A 
more reliable plan is to knit the heel with a 
stronger stitch, the usual way being to slip 
every other stitch of alternate rows, whether 
purl or plain does not signify. This will im¬ 
part to the heel the appearance of being 
darned across. 



Fig. 2.—Strengthening Darn. 


1 I have also occasionally seen boys’ socks 
knitted with a twofold heel, either whilst 
making the stocking or after it has had a 
little wear. To execute it, run a needle at 
the back through the purls at the starting 
point of the heel, knit a fresh heel to serve as 
a lining for the first one; unite their seams 
by catching together the purl stitches with a 
crochet hook here and there. Either close 
! both heels at the same time, or, if the foot 


be already worked, raise the purls at the end 
also and cast off. Then neatly sew up the 
sides. Mothers of romping boys will no 
doubt be thankful for this recipe. It corre¬ 
sponds with the old custom of having heels 
and toes lined with a fine woven stuff', and 
kept in place by spaced rows of darning. 

In woven stockings both toes and heels are 
strengthened by ordinary or fancy darning. 
The darn follows the shape and finishes at 
will in a straight line or a centre point, some¬ 
times projecting, sometimes inverted. The 
choice must be left to the need of the wearer. 
The twill, wave, and diamond are favourite 
designs, but I object to them because • their 
taken stitches show on the right side. 

Fig. 2, not perhaps quite so ornamental, is 
neater, and quite invisible on the reverse side, 
provided the needle is held in a slant or not 
exactly pierced through. 

I might still give you some more hints, but 
I think you have had a good share for to-day, 
and none of you ever thought so much could 
be said on such a trivial theme as stockings. 
Ah ! you see, there is nothing to be over¬ 
looked in this world where “trifles make the 
sum of human things.” Again, “trifles make 
perfection, and that perfection is no trifle.” 



CAPITAL FUN. 

Study suspended, 

Practising ended, 

Banish the books, for our lessons are 
done; 

Arms intertwining, 

While sunbeams are shining, 
We’ll skip down the garden—’tis capital 
fun. 

Hands that are steady, 

Feet ever ready, 

Step and time keeping as though we are 
one ; 

Over the meadows 

Now chasing the shadows— 

Did I not tell you ’twas capital fun ? 

Round by the thicket, 

In at the wicket, 

Home again merrily after our run ; 

Rest will be pleasant, 

But just for the present 
This skipping together is capital fun. 

S. E. G. 
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canvas are easily drawn out, if care be taken not to split them with 
the needle. The above design will show the pattern. Fine wool 
in two shades—of any colour warranted to wash—will suit the pattern 
and be quickly worked. The band across the back and pockets have a 

simple design in marking stitch 
on each edge, and are trimmed 
with narrow muslin embroi¬ 
dery. The sleeves and band 


This ring is 
worked on silk 
canvas in cross 
stitch. The can¬ 
vas must be two 
inches wide and 
six inches long 
when made up. 
One row of cross 
stitches is in black 
coarse netting silk, 
with a steel bead 
in each square; 
the other row is in crim¬ 
son floss silk. The ring 
is lined with white 
ribbon, stitched over 
the edges of the can¬ 
vas with, a row of 
beads, or plain stitches 
of crimson silk. 


MY WORK BASKET. 


Pinafore, Suitable for a Child of Three or Four Years 
of Age. 

The pattern may be easily taken from any dress that fits on the 
shoulders, and the length must depend also on the height of the child. 
The pinafore should reach as low as the dress. It can be worn in 


Shade for Reading Lamp. 

The material on which the embroidery is done 
grey sarsenet lined with stiff net. The designs are 
satin stitch, with the finest white wool and 
white floss silk ; the centres in gold-coloured 
and brown silks. The leaves are in soft 
shades of green wool, with veins and edges of 
floss silk ; the stalks are in satin stitch ; the 
scollops are worked in button-hole stitch, 
with white wool; the inner edge with gold- 
coloured silk. 

The eight divisions of the shade are cut as 
pattern without joins at the top, and the tabs 
are either left loose or tacked together half¬ 
way down. 

Knitted Sole for Shoe or Boot. 


is a thin, pearl 
embroidered in 


place of the dress in warm weather, being light, and easily got up in 
the laundry. White or ecru sheeting is very pretty for this purpose. 
The pinafore is fastened in front under the band of embroidery, which 
is worked in marking stitch over coarse canvas tacked on the material 
before commencing the work. When finished, the threads of the 


Cut the pattern of the sole of the boot and 
knit with five thread black wool and large 
steel needles. Begin at the toe. Cast on 
about six stitches, according to the size re¬ 
quired, increasing at the beginning and end of 
each row to the widest part of the pattern ; 
then decreasing until you reach the arch of 
the sole, when jou must begin again to in¬ 
crease to the round of the heel. After the 
knitting is done, work a row of crochet by 
passing the wool over a 
medium - sized pencil ; 
fasten off the wool at 
each row. Leave two 
rows of knitting be¬ 
tween row of crochet. 

This forms a veiy soft 
and warm sole for per¬ 
sons suffering with cold 
feet. The sole may be 
made in simple tricot, if 
preferred. 

Serviette Ring. 


DETAIL OF LAMP SHADE. 


Fancy Work Basket for “ Odds ” and 
“ Ends.” 

The basket is made of plaited brown straw, 
about nine inches deep and twenty-four inches 
round the top. 

The design for the lambrequin , which is 
fastened a little below the edge, is made of 
fine cloth, either a darker shade than the 
basket or some lighter colour to contrast with 
the straw. It is cut in regular tabs in small 
Vandykes at the edges, and worked in button¬ 
hole stitch, with yellow silk. 

The stars are alternately pink and blue, in 
thick wool with leaves at each point, worked 


FIG. S- 

round the neck are worked to match 
the rest of the embroidery. The back 
of the pinafore is in three double 
plaits, on the top of which the above 
design is worked. 

Cashmere, or any fancy woollen 
material, may be substituted for the 
sheeting. 


FANCY WORK BASKET. 
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with silk to match. The line and leaves inside the Vandykes are 
worked in tapestry stitch with shaded greens and brown. The 
large spots, in gold colour, and bunches of palm leaves with 
golden brown. A profusion of small full tassels of the mixed 



A Bed Net. 

The desire, so often expressed, of “ doing something that will be 
useful, and not too difficult or expensive,” may be made practical by 
working for our many invalids, whose weakness requires aid in turn- 
A ing about in their beds, or raising themselves 
without constant help from others. The long 
“ bed net ” found so useful is made with 
Strutt’s No. 4 thread-netting cotton, a needle 
sufficiently large to thread comfortably, and a 
wooden mesh about three quarters of an inch 
in width. 

Cast on 16 stitches and work a quarter of 
a yard ; then increase by working 2 stitches 
into each one of last row, making 32 in all. 
This width is continued for another quarter 
of a yard, when 2 stitches into every other 
are to be worked; this will be wide enough 
for the middle part of the net, which is 
2 yards long. The decreasing then 
commences by taking 2 together every 
other stitch, and working a quarter of 
a yard. Decrease again by taking 2 
together in every stitch, and finish¬ 
ing with the last quarter of a yard, 
making the net 3 yards long when 
finished. About a yard of strong 
tape is run through the meshes 
at each end, and tightly tied to¬ 
gether, leaving the ends ready 
to be attached to the bar or 
posts at the foot of the bed¬ 
stead, by which means the 
net can be thrown over the 
back of the patient, or left 
simply lying on the bed 
ready to be taken hold of 
as an assistance in mov¬ 
ing. 

Our young friends who 
have shown so much 
sympathy and in¬ 
dustry in working 
for the hospitals 
will be glad to 
have it in their 
power fco help 
their poor 
neighbours 
or friends. 


olours of the wool and silks are sewn 
o the points, and between each tab. 

A thick twisted cord is fastened on 
he lower part of the basket in deep, 
larrow scollops. A lining of pink, 
due, or brown sateen, slightly wadded, 
s tacked in. 



2nd Row.—-1 double crochet into 4th chaiii 
of 1st row. * Make 20 chain, join it to form 
a loop, into which work 17 long stitches, 5 
chain; single stitch into 1st 5 chain; single 
stitch into same, 4 chain single - stitch 
into same. Then 17 more long stitches, 
double crochet into next 4 chain, and repeat 
from *, joining the 12th long stitch to the 
corresponding stitch in preceding loop, so that 
ittt overlaps. 

3rd Row.—Commence on the centre chain 
of the 3 small loops forming a trefoil in last 
row. 11 chain, join to centre of next trefoil; 
repeat to end of round. 

4th Row.—1 long into 1 chain, 2 chain 1 
long into 3 chain ; repeat to end. 

5th Row.—2 double treble stitches into 
space formed by rib of last row, 1 chain; 
repeat. 

6th Row.—1 single into 1st chain, 7 chain, 
work back into 4th, forming loop, into which 
work 5 chain, I single, 6 chain, 1 single, 5 
chain, 1 single, 3 chain, and 1 single into 
3rd chain of last row. Repeat to end. 


DETA.II. FOR FANCY BASKET. 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

PIG-NURSING IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

“HOW do you do, Miss MacCormick?” 
asked a clear, ringing voice the day 
after the events narrated in the last two 
chapters. 

The speaker was a young lady on 
horseback, who, with a gentleman, had 
just ridden in through the string-tied 
gates of Conniemore Edge, and up to 
the split and blistered front-door of the 
house. 

The door was wide open, and just 
within it stood a shrivelled-looking, 
peevish-faced middle-aged woman, with 
a bundle of newly-washed clothes in her 
arms, to add to those already drying on 
the weed-grown lawn in front of the 
drawing-room windows. 

This was the lady of the house. After 
a few moments of helpless indecision, 
and glances from her bundle to her 
visitors, the clean, wet garments were 
tumbled down on to the dirty doorsill as 
the readiest mode of getting rid of them, 
and, while the lady’s eyes stared hard at 
the gentleman, her wet red hand was 
stretched up to the lady with the hearty 
salutation— 

“An it’s the top o’ the mornin’ to 
your rosebud of a laughing face that I 
wish you, Kathleen. Come your ways 
off Atlas, an stip ye in a bit—an—an— 
your friend, too, no doubt. Only,” 
stretching up to Kathleen, with a loud 
whisper, “ is he no the gintleman who 
wants to rob us of our home, bad luck 
to him for the thafe, Kathleen ?” 

Kathleen gave a half look round 
towards her companion. “ He’ll not 
take it, Miss MacCormick, without you 
like to let him have it for something you 
may like better.” 

“Ah, well! ah, well! that might be 
different. But lave that for the present. 
He’s your frind, they say, so come now, 
the two of ye, come in.” 

“ But you are so busy, Miss Mac¬ 
Cormick ?” 

“ Och ! Is it busy then ! It’s just 
that Molly is off to her great grand¬ 
mother’s wakin’, to show off the new 
shawl I gave her from ye the two weeks 
ago. And the clothes she would be 
leaving this way in the tub. But they’ll 
do a bit while I tell ye the news.” 

The visitors dismounted, and entered I 
the house, and Cyril Wynch took 
another wondering survey of his new 
possessions. His heart sank. His new 
estate decidedly looked little worth the 
risk of life. Kathleen Crofton gave him 
a sly, mischievous glance from under her 
long- lashes as he stumbled over a sickly 
pig lying on the sitting-room hearthrug 
rolled up in its owner’s marketing shawl. 
A couple of chickens were picking up 
crumbs in the tidiest way under the 
table. 

That brave, bold Kathleen had lain 
awake during the past night thinking, 
as she had done many a night of the 
past few months. 

As she and her father and their guest 
had sat chatting after supper her father 
had repeated, what she had before 


written, that Conniemore Edge was not 
particularly desirable as a property. 

“ It is at any rate,” answered Cyril, 
rather bitterly, “a bit of land to call 
one’s own, and that, to an Englishman, 
is more than you consider, perhaps ; and 
it is at any rate a home of some sort to 
which to take a wife, and that to an 
artist is always something-.” 

As Kathleen listened to him she deter¬ 
mined that the man she loved should 
have the land he wished for, and the 
home to which to take, not her, but 
Dorothy. And so she passed the wakeful 
hours of the night in thinking how to 
manage it. She declared the first step 
in her plan when she told Mr. Wynch 
at breakfast that if he would come 
she would take him that morning to 
view his estate, and to call upon the 
people who were keeping him out of it, 
on the principle of possession being 
nine-tenths of the law. 

“ I will do nothing more to shock your 
prejudices, Mr. Wynch; but you will 
comprehend that I understand my 
country-people better than you do ; and 
if you will only trust me I dare venture 
almost to promise you that within a 
month you shall be invited to take 
peaceable possession of the place that 
you might have been murdered for trying 
to enter last night.” 

Feeling strong in the justice of his 
own cause, it began, however, to appear 
pretty evident, even to his perceptions, 
that his inclinations would not be con¬ 
sulted in this respect; and so he, for once 
in his life, put his pride in his pocket, 
and consented to be helped by a woman. 
Truth to tell, he had a secret conscious¬ 
ness of magnanimity in doing so. He 
felt that he was paying off some of the 
scores of gratitude he owed Kathleen 
Crofton by agreeing to let her go on 
serving him. 

Perhaps Kathleen thought so too. At 
any rate her heart was lighter than it 
had been for some time past. And her 
old strength and vigour seemed to come 
back to her. 

And thus it came to pass that within a 
week Cyril Wynch bought his own pro¬ 
perty for a trifling sum, which he had 
always intended to bestow upon the dead 
man’s .far-off kinsfolk, and was soon 
busily engaged in bringing order and 
beauty out" of the dismal scene of 
squalor. The peasants who but such a 
short time before would, in the cause of 
justice as they considered, so cruelly 
have taken his life were now hard at 
work in his interests, and loud in their 
praises of Miss Kathleen’s friend, who 
worked with them as vigorously as they 
worked themselves, and who paid them 
with unstinting liberality. 

“But, all the same, I am afraid that I 
shall never learn to like your country¬ 
men,” said Cyril Wynch one day when 
he had come over to Elsinore Towers for 
an hour’s rest and chat, and a cup of 
afternoon tea with Kathleen and her 
father. 

“When I think of all the worry and 
trouble and annoyance they occasioned 
a month ago, with their blind jealousy 
and idiotic ideas of right and wrong, I 
feel privately to hate them.” 

Kathleen’s face grew very earnest. 


“ My poor people ! my poor country ! ” 
she murmured, softly, with something of 
the queenly, unconscious tone of the 
sense of appropriation that fills all great 
hearts when they are strongly stirred 
with patriotism. She looked up at her 
companion. 

“They have faithful hearts, Mr. 
Wynch, and strong ideas of right and 
wrong, of justice and injustice. But 
they are untaught. Satan knows how to 
turn ignorance to his own purposes. 
Everyone ad'mires the Marquis of Cara- 
bas’s cat for acting up to its instincts of 
affection in providing its master with food 
and necessaries; no one blames it be¬ 
cause, in ignorance, it committed the 
sins of theft and falsehood. You must 
teach my poor Irish brothers, Mr. Wynch 
— not hate or fear them. Do not merely 
blame them for wrong ideas of right 
and justice, but try to teach them 
wherein they truly consist — teach them 
that faithfulness to God’s laws is above 
all, and that His rules of right and jus¬ 
tice are the best, the only sure guides to 
go upon. Ireland is dark now, but if 
once it may be permitted to be flooded 
with the full light of the gospel of truth 
the world will soon see such a land of 
loving followers of Jesus, counting all 
things loss for the love of their dear 
Lord, as I believe no other countr}’ will 
be found able to equal.” 

Kathleen’s eyes were glowing with a 
deep light, and her cheeks were flushed. 
Cyril Wynch gazed at her in speechless 
silence. It was not extorted admiration 
only that he felt for her now. It w r as 
not now r with artist eyes that he looked 
at her as at one of the many beautiful 
objects that all nature offered for his 
delight; but it was as a man standing be¬ 
fore a woman vTio inspired him with a 
feeling amounting almost to reverential 
aw r e. 

Beautiful as were the outw ard form and 
colouring of her at whom he gazed, the 
spirit shining through those glorious 
eyes was still more beautiful. Cyril 
began dimly to see this inward beauty 
of the frank, fearless, noble soul, and 
he w r as dazzled by it. 

Voice and breath came back to him 
at last with a gasp. 

“ Kathleen ! ” 

“ Yes ! ” with a little accent of half- 
startled surprise at the Christian name. 

His answer was spoken m very 
eager tones. “ Eighteen months ago, 
Kathleen, you wrote a question on the 
margin of my sketch of you. Do you 
remember that bright day in Wales 
w'hen we first learnt that through our 
parents’ friendship we had a right to be 
friends ? Do you remember what you 
wrote in my studio in the little Welsh 
cottage ? ’ ’ 

The colour in Kathleen’s cheeks grew 7 
deeper and deeper, a burning crimson, 
and her eyelids fell. 

“ You do remember it. That is well. 

I also remember it—‘ Will you be Hilde¬ 
brand ?’ I have been long in finding 
the answer to your question—a mocking 
question I thought it then. Biff mocking 
or not, whether to win yourself a scornful 
triumph or not, m}^ answer has rushed to 
my lips now, and will be spoken. You 
are not—you know it—God has not made 
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you according to my ideas of what 
the type of woman ought to be, and I 
have fought down every inward murmur, 
and there have been countless such since 
the first hour I saw you, that told me you 
were one of the earth’s brightest jewels. 
The fight is over. You "are grander, 
nobler, holier far than I. I am unworthy 
to answer your question. Yet you asked 
it. I beseech you to accept the answer, 
—Yes, I will be Hildebrand, if you will 
bless me with the gift of so noble an 
Undine.” 

While he spoke rapidly, and with 
agitation, Kathleen began to tremble, 
and she made vain efforts to find voice 
to check him. When he ceased, by a 
supreme effort she strengthened herself 
to murmur, “ Hush, hush,” with lips 
that she vainly strove to keep from 
quivering. “Hush, please hush,” she 
added almost piteously, as she saw he 
was about to speak again. 

“Yes, when you have said yes,” said 
the artist, taking her white, cold hand, 
and clasping it closely within his own. 

She let her hand stay there. She was 
not strong enough to struggle just then, 
even against his gentleness. But with 
the imminent necessity of the case firm- 
nessof mind returned toher. The burning 
blushes slowly died away, and she raised 
her eyes filled with tears to his face. A 
sad, sweet smile crept slowly up to her 
lips as she said, gently— 

“ I will not scold you for your faith¬ 
lessness to Dolly; I know that it is not 
real faithlessness. It is only my beauty 
and a sort of gratitude to me, that has 
overthrown your right thought for an 
hour. Your heart will go back to her 
more truly than ever before to-morrow.” 

“No, no,” muttered Mr. Wynch, 
despairingly, “ it never can again. I 
have acted wickedly every way. I am a 
wretched, weak thing, meaner than a 
dog, not worthy of any woman’s love. 

1 know that, and I shall lose you both, 
and serve me right too.” 

“Hush. You must not abuse your¬ 
self,” said Kathleen, still smiling, with 
the colour rising again. But she did not 
again withdraw her eyes from his face 
as she added, “You must think well of 
yourself for our credit’s sake, for we have 
both thought you worthy of our heart’s 

best love. But Mr. Wynch-and 

then she stopped, for a little choking sob 
had swallowed up her breath. 

Before her companion had time hardly 
to wonder, much less to question her, she 
had regained full mastery over herself. 
And continued still more gently than 
before— 

“ Please, you will not breathe this to my 
father, nor to anyone, lest they should 
tell him, but it is well, I think, to tell you. 
And you will take the best time to break 
it to dear Dolly and Angela, for they have 
loved me very much. I could be an 
Undine to any Hildebrand, Mr. Wynch, 
for I am a fading Undine even now. 
Hildebrand would lose me too soon.” 

The -weeks went on. Cyril Wynch 
was daily in the society of Kathleen 
Crofton, and he wrote no more to the 
Gilbanks, although at the same time, it 
may be confessed, his thoughts and his 
love both still turned now and again to 
gentle, yielding little Dolly, when his 


man’s nature and inclination for govern¬ 
ment chafed at Kathleen’s calm self-will 
and independence. Mr. Wynch had a 
private and very strong opinion of 
his own that all women, and espe¬ 
cially all wives, should have the 
tamed Kate’s unquestioning, unhesi¬ 
tating readiness to trample their caps, 
wishes, and opinions under foot at 
the bidding of their lords and masters. 
And he had a very clear comprehension 
that on this point "he and Miss Crofton 
widely differed. But as for Dolly, she 
would have trampled herself, everything 
but faith and truth and holiness, under¬ 
foot at the bidding of the one she loved 
and should promise to obey. 

(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 

It has been said : “ There are two things 
about which we should never grumble ; first, 
those things which we can prevent; and, 
second^, those we cannot prevent. 

Self-Complaining. —I will not be as 
those who spend the day in complaining of t 
headache, and the night in the festivities that 
give the headache.— Goethe. 

The same people who can deny others 
everything are famous for denying themselves 
nothing. 

What a Girl Should be Alpha¬ 
betically. — A girl should be amiable, : 
benevolent, charitable, domestic, econo- ■ 
mical, forgiving, generous, honest, in- | 
dustrious, judicious, land, loving, modest, 
neat, obedient, pleasant, quiet, reflecting, 
sober, tender, urbane, virtuous, exemplary, 
and zealous. 

Talent is power; tact is skill. Talent is 
weight ; tact is momentum. Talent knows 
what to do ; tact knows liow to do it. Talent 
is wealth; tact is ready money. For all the 
practical purposes of liie tact carries it against 
talent in the proportion of ten to one. 

Choice of Position for a House.— 
The position or aspect of a house should be to 
all a matter of some consideration, as the 
amount of light received into the rooms j 
depends very much upon it, and the greater the 
proportion of light the more healthy the habi- 1 
tation : the absence of sunshine is one of the ! 
many causes which render close, narrowstreets j 
and courts unhealthy. Houses and cottages, 
when detached, are sometimes recommended 
to be built with the comers directed towards 
the four cardinal points, in which case the 
four walls receive the benefit of the sun’s rays 
nearly every day in the year.— W. B. 
Tegetmeier. 

Suitable Dressing. —The real good taste 
of dress is simply always to be clean, always to 
be attired fit for the occupation of the hour, 
and never to be overdressed. To be sweeping 
a room, teaching a class, tending a household, 
serving a meal, or going to market in a train¬ 
ing skirt, or puffed out with huge paniers or 
bedizened with jewellery, is as inconsistent as 
it would be to attend a ball or a Court draw¬ 
ing-room in a morning wrapper. Common 
sense requires for work a working dress. Those 
who live only a fashionable life need to have 
suitable attire. Those always at work need 
only working clothes, save for holidays. In 
the matter of holiday clothing, too, good sense 
and good taste dictate that the contrast 
should not be too violent with that of the 
daily appearance. Those most extravagantly 
attired on holiday occasions aie often slovenly 
on working days. The attempt to assume a 
dress beyond her station displays a want of 
self-respect on the part of the wearer, a sense 
of shame at her own position. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


Flies. — It is said that flies will not enter a 
room where a wreath of walnut leaves has been 
hung up. 

To Burn Candles Slowly. —Candles 
are sometimes kept burning in sick rooms or 
nurseries the whole night. An easy method of 
preventing a too rapid combustion is to place 
salt finely powdered from the tallow to the 
black part of the wick of a partly-burnt candle; 
of course, the light is only sufficient for a bed¬ 
chamber. 

Light Batter Pudding in Small Cur 
Shapes. — Take three eggs, three spoonfuls of 
milk, and three of flour; butter some cups 
well, pour in the batter, and bake the puddings 
quickly in a hot oven. When done, turn them 
on to a dish, and serve with sweet sauce made 
of butter, sugar, and nutmeg. 

Stewed Pears. —To six large pears add 
half-a-pound of white sugar, half the rind of a 
lemon cut thin, five cloves, and a little pre¬ 
pared cochineal to colour them. Cut the 
pears in halves, and core them. Put them in 
an enamelled saucepan; water enough to 
cover them. Let them stew gently till quite 
soft without breaking them. When done, 
place them carefully on a dish sufficiently deep 
to hold the juice. Strain the syrup, and 
reduce it over the fire ; then pour it over the 
pears. 

Scalds. — In an emergency the readiest and 
most effectual application for this very com¬ 
mon, and frequently fatal accident, until 
medical assistance is obtained, is flour. This 
should be dusted on thickly with a dredger, 
so as to absorb the discharge, and coyer the 
injured part completely. The application 
should be continued so long as any discharge 
appears. 

Sleep. —The amount of sleep needed differs 
according to the constitution and habit. Per¬ 
sons who perform much brain labour need 
much sleep. Children need more sleep than 
grown people, because construction is more 
active than decay in their brains. 

Herb Gathering. —The right time to 
gather herbs for drying or other purposes is 
when they are just beginning to come into 
flower (about July). They then possess 
their peculiar virtues in a higher degree than 
at any other period. When cut, they should 
not be laid in the sun, as excessive heat causes 
them to dry rapidly, and the leaves and stems 
become brittle. They should be laid in the 
shade, carefully protected from rain or any 
dampness. 

To remove Dirt from old Oii. Paint¬ 
ings. — Sponge the soiled surface with warm 
water, then cover it with spirits of wine, 
renewed every ten minutes. Wash this oft 
with water, but without rubbing. Repeat the 
1 process until the whole of the spirits of wine 
• be removed. 

! Soiled Manuscripts. —These may be 
renovated by washing with a hair pencil in a 
solution of prussiate of potash in water. The 
; writing will again appear when dry, if the 
j paper has not been destroyed, 
i Mushroom Catsup. — Bruise the mush- 
| rooms and sprinkle them with salt. Let them 
1 stand ten days. Strain, and add a little 
i cloves, garlic, mace, pepper, ginger, and bay 
leaves; boil, and when cold, cover for a 
month. Boil again, strain, and bottle when 
cold. 

Cheese Cakes. —To a breakfast-cup of 
boiled hominy stir a large cupful of new milk, 
beat well, so as to remove all lumps, add a 
cupful of currants, an ounce of candied peel, 
cut into small pieces, and a pinch of salt; 
after mixing add two eggs, well beaten. 
Sugar and flavouring to taste. Line patty¬ 
pans with short paste, and fill with the mix¬ 
ture and bake. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley.— 

i. In studying geography you should first make 
yourself acquainted with the four great continents 
of the world and the oceans. Then take Europe, 
and learn the names of the empires and kingdoms, 
&c. After that begin with your own land, and learn 
its boundaries, counties, chief towns, lakes, rivers, 
mountains, &c., England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the islands immediately round them. 
Then take France and do the same, and follow this 
plan with the whole world. After that the climates, 
produce, manufactures, and antiquities (if any) of 
each respective country should be studied. Much 
has to be learnt by heart, and much study given to 
a good atlas—such as Keith Johnstone’s “Unri¬ 
valled Atlas.” 2. As regards English history, we 
recommend your commencing from the earliest 
date and studying it straight through. Procure 
“ Milner’s History of England,” to be had at 56, 
Paternoster-row. 3. An article on penmanship is 
to appear in this paper. 4. Your inquiry about the 
hour for retiring at night has been answered. 5. 
Essays should be written on exercise paper. 

An Admirer of the “G. O. P.”—x. You are not 
at all too old at seventeen to complete your educa¬ 
tion at a foreign school. 2. See pa^e 335 for a list 
of such books as you appear to require. The “ t ” 
which you make has no resemblance to that letter, 
.and spoils a hand otherwise good. The letters 
should also be more invariably joined one to 
another. 

Phcebe.— We advise you to study the “ Handbook 
of the English Tongue,” by Angus, 56, Paternoster- 
row. To study for half an hour before breakfast 
might do you no harm. Leave a full hour between 
a meal, when concluded, and any hard study, 
otherwise the working of the brain will interfere 
with that of the digestive organs, and result, sooner 
or later, in ill-health. 

P. L. D.-We do not give private addresses, but 
think that in naming the St. John’s AYood High 
School, Winchester-road, N.W., we may meet 
your wishes equally well. The principal or head¬ 
mistress is Miss Allen-Olney, from whom pro¬ 
spectuses and forms of admission may be had. 
See also “ Our Own Schools.” 

Wild Flower— “If” is the sign of the subjunctive ' 
mood, and of course you should say, “ If he strike,” 
without an “s ” as a terminal letter. 2. To polish j 
stones you will require sand and emery powder in i 
different degrees of coarseness, beginning with the 
coarse and rubbing the stone on a very level and ’ 
very hard surface, using a little oil to assist in the 
polishing. After this you may employ washed I 
•emery, tripoli, or rotten stone. Be careful that 
no coarser particles of these powders arc mixed 
by chance with the fine. Polishing is a tedious 
process. 

Brevis. —For information about the Cambridge Local 
Examinations write to the Rev. G. F. Browne, St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 2. “Barnaby” 
is an old English form of Barnabas, the “ son ot 
consolation.” 

Nina Cromarty.— The Oxford Junior Examination 
is held in June. Possibly you might be ready by 
the June of next year. Write for papers to the 
Rev. S. Edwardes, Secretary, Merton College. 

Juno, R. E. S., and P. S. T.—The cause of your 
slowness in learning your lessons is probably to be 
found in the wandering of your thoughts. Do not 
allow anything to divide your attention with your 
studies. If possible take }*our book to some room 
where you can be alone. Try to concentrate your 
thoughts. _ _ XT 

Culture, Sweet Brier, Lily, Snowy, Niagara, 
Violet St. Louis, Muriel.— All write to us 
begging us to assist them in laying out a course ot 
study at home. I hey have just left school, as a 
rule, and “ Muriel ” honestly says she finds that 
she “knows hardly anything.” It is a difficult 
matter to lay out such a course, but the best way 
of helping our readers to do it for themselves is to 
advise them to purchase “ The Handbook ot 
English Literature,” by Angus, price 5s., published 
at 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., and to read it most 
carefully. Every branch of literature, history, ; 
poetry, languages, theology, and philosophy, and 
the writers upon each, in every age, from the days 
of the Anglo-Saxons until the present Victorian 
age. Then each reader will be enabled to select 
the best writers on every subject. If French or 
German has been commenced, a portion should be 
read every day. “Culture” is worthy of great 
praise, as she has been enabled to pass the first- 
class Government elementary examination in 
6otany by her perseverance in self-culture. She 
is distressed by the frivolous style of general con¬ 
versation, and wishes us to help her to do some¬ 
thing in her own circle to raise its tone. This she 
will manage best by adopting a rule of talking 
more about “ things ” than about “ people. 
“Snowy” will find “ Kinglake’s History or the 
Crimoan War ” the best. In reply to “ Niagara, 
“sir” and “ nia’m” are rnpdes of address never 
used in the higher ranks ot society, excepting tu 


speaking to a member of the Royal Family; but an 
employer or customer, a master or mistress, should 
always be so addressed. “ Violet St. Louis’s ” 
questions on a course of reading are answered 
above. “ Thomas a Ivempis ” is the work of Jean 
de Gerson, who died 1429. His real name was 
Charlier, Gerson being the place of his birth. 
There are many editions, some very cheap. Above 
all things we beg of our questioners not to omit the 
study ot the Bible, which affords the highest and 
best culture of all. 

Welsh Mountain. —Write and inquire of the Secre¬ 
tary, Woman’s Education Union, 1, Queen-street, 
Brompton, S.W. 

Mayflower. —The “ College of Preceptors,” 42, 
Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, holds half-yearly 
“ Pupils’ Examinations,” no limit of age. Papers to 
be procured by written application to the secretary. 

2. Read as much French as possible. 

Delta. —Inquire of the Principal of the college where 
you were examined. 

Mary Lord.— “ Hereward the Wake” is by Kings¬ 
ley. “ Leofwine the Monk ” is another Saxon talc, 
published at 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. Turner’s 
“ Anglo-Saxons” is an exhaustive history. 

Hesba. —The “Heavens and the Earth” and the 
“ Home Naturalist,” both published at 56, Pater¬ 
noster-row, E.C., will help you in your study of 
astronomy and botany. The last .s is of course 
sounded in “ Je sitis a genoux.” 

Bessie. —The air balloon was a French invention, the 
supposed author being Montgolfier, in the reign of 
Louis XIV., 1784. Ihe first to ascend in Great 
Britain was James Tytler, the principal editor of 
the first edition of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica ” 
in Edinburgh ; and the second, nineteen days after, 
was Vincent Lunardi, an attache of the Neapolitan 
Embassy in London, at Moorfields, September 15, 
1784. The first-named used the Montgolfier prin¬ 
ciple, and tried to carry up a fire, to rarefy the air ; 
the second, having been informed by Dr. George 
Fordyce of the buoyancy of hydrogen gas, used 
that suggestion. 2. The Lipari Islands contain 
two which are volcanic—“ Volcano ” and “ Strom - 
boli.” From the first is derived the word “volcano.” 

3. “ Q. V.” means “ quod vide” which see, or 
quantum vis, “as much as you please.” Your 
aunt’s name will suffice. 

Olivia. —We can scarcely credit what you say. 
That you can sing with ease from G below the 
stave, to G above the stave. If it be correct, how¬ 
ever, you would certainly be a useful person to have 
at a musical party. The following notes show the 
average compass of a soprano, mezzo-soprano, and 
ccntralto voices. 


Soprano. 



Mezzo-Soprano. 



Contralto. 



Ask vour friends which are your best notes, and do 
not spoil your voice by trying to take extreme notes. 
Your handwriting is not very good for a girl of 
sixteen. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


Beta. — Write for information to the “London 
School of Medicine for Women,” 30, Henrietta- 
street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 

T. E. F. and Dame Trot.— To make queen cakes, 
tako 1 lb. of white sifted sugar, one of flour, 1 lb. ot 
butter, £ lb. well-washed currants, eight eggs, with 
some cinnamon and a little grated nutmeg. First, 
work up the butter into a cream, beat the whites or 
the eggs for twenty minutes, and mix them with 
the butter and sugar. Then beat the yolks for halt 
an hour and mix them with the rest and beat all 
together, and when ready for the oven add the flour, 
currants, and spices, and place in tins for baking, 
sprinkling a little white sugar over the top of each 
cake. 2. We have given a recipe for scones. 

A Young Housekeeper. —To make an almond cake 
you must take 8 oz. of fresh sweet almonds; blanch, 
dry, and pound to a paste, moistening with a few 
drops of water. Whisk twelve fresh eggs and pour 
in, mixing very gradually; also as gradually stir in 
1 lb. of finely-sifted white sugar, constantly beating 
up the whole to keep it light. Then mix in by 
degrees % lb. of the best dried and sifted flour. 
Melt 1 lb. of fresh butter before it becomes hot, 
beating it in gradually, so that one half shall dis- 
appear before the rest is added, as well as the 
grated rinds of two fresh lemons. Fill a well- 
buttered mould half full with the paste, and bake m 
a well-heated oven, from an hour and a half to two 
hours.When sufficiently browned, place some papa 
over the top, to keep it from being burnt. 

Jacynth, Berwick, and Emily Muir.—T o preserve 
fruit a syrup has to be made as follows : 1 ake 6lb. 




of loaf sug-ar, break it in large pieces, and place in 
a preserving-pan ; pour five pints of cold spring 
water upon them; beat up the white of an egg into 
a separate pint of water, without frothing it much ; 
add this to the sugar and mix well. Place all over 
a gentle fire, ana let the scum rise undisturbed ; 
boil then for five minutes, skim carefully, boil 
again, and then add half a cup of cold water, to 
bring the whole of the scum remaining to the top. 
Skim carefully again, and then strain the syrup 
through a thin cloth, when it will be ready for use. 
Scald all unripe fruit, so as to render it quite 
tender, then place it in the syrup (which latter 
should be thin when the fruit is first placed in it) and 
boil the whole frequently. A pound of sugar boiled 
in a pint of water for ten minutes makes a very 
light syrup, but gradually thickens if rapidly boiled 
in an uncovered pan. 2*lb. of sugar to the pint of 
water will become thick in little more than half an 
hour’s boiling. If too much reduced by boiling it 
will candy, instead of remaining liquid. When the 
fruit is to be bottled for preservation in a green 
state, those called “ Warring!ons ” pick w r ell un¬ 
ripe, and cork them down tightly into the syrup 
above-named; the bottles being then placed in a 
stock-pot, or other large vessel, allowing the 
bottles to stand upright. Pour in sufficient cold 
water to reach to the necks of the bottles, and 
placethe vessel on the fire,coveiedwith the lid. When 
boiling, remove it to the side, and allow it to stand 
there for five minutes. The gooseberries will then 
be scalded through, and when the water is nearly 
cold the bottles may be removed. As it wall be 
necessary to test the state of the fruit, by raising 
a bottle out of the water to see whether it have 
risen an inch in height from the bottom, the bottles 
should not be entirely filled with the gooseberries. 
As a general rule the latter require a quarter of an 
hour’s scalding. When quite cold attend to the 
state of the corks, as they must fit, be well tied 
down, and the nozzle of each bottle be dipped in hot 
bottle-wax. Melt this with bees-wax—1 oz. of 
bees-wax to 1 lb. of bottle-wax; never use the 
green, as it contains poison. Currants, raspberries, 
and strawberries need ten minutes boiling; cherries 
and apricots two or three minutes longer; green¬ 
gages and Orleans plums a quarter of an hour, and 
so do peaches, which latter should be scalded to 
remove the skins. Like apricots they should be cut 
in halves. The syrup should also be rather thick. 
To bottle pine-apples peel without waste, cut in 
half-inch thick slices which divide across, and allow 
them twenty minutes’ boiling. 

KNITTING COMPETITION. 

An Anxious Competitor, Jessie, and Edinburgh.— 
The heels of the stockings must be knitted in one 
of the double stitches often used for the purpose, not 
with double wool. A good double stitch is made by 
knitting in alternate rows as follows:—1st row, 
pearl, 2nd row, slip one, miss one, remembering 
that the first stitch in each row must always be 
missed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. M.—Your far-sightedness can only be affected by- 
wearing proper glasses. Consult a good oculist. 
Care and attention of the general health will pre¬ 
vent the injury from increasing. 

Snuffles. —The enamel black paint mentioned in the 
“Girl’s Own Drawing-room” will answer your 
purpose. The furniture to which it is to be applied 
must first be well cleaned with soap and strong 
soda and water, and allowed to get thoroughly 
dry before using the black, which must be put on 
sparingly and carefully. Should a second coat be 
required the first must become perfectly dry before 
its application. Your writing is certainly not very 
creditable for your age, but the fact that you try- 
hard to improve it is very hopeful. Ask some 
friend, whose writing you admire, to write several 
lines for you on ruled paper, leaving spaces between 
them, and in these copy each letter as exactly as 
you can. A month’s practice in this way will 
surprise you in its result. 

Kathie.— You must not get nervous about your short¬ 
sightedness. You must persevere in the use of 
properly-chosen spectacles. If you do not get 
them to exactly suit the sight you give yourself no 
chance. You might consult an ophthalmic surgeon 
with much advantage. Meanwhile live well, and 
do everything in your power to strengthen your 
constitution. 

Bobs.— It was simply a fit your fox-terrier had, and 
no symptom of madness. Feed well and give 
plenty of exercise. Your penmanship is good and 
business-like, perhaps more like a gentleman’s than 
a ladv’s writing. 

Carry' Lee. —1. We could not say without seeing 
your birds what they might be worth. Probabk 
about 5s. Advertise them ; you can do so in some 
papers for about 6d. The picking of their feathers 
may' be prevented by feeding on plain food—black 
and white canary seed—giving no dainties, and 
keeping their cages exceedingly clean. 2. You 
ask how to wash brushes. You probably mean 
hair brushes. Dissolve a piece of soda in boiling 
water, and when it is cold wash the brushes in this, 
by rinsing their front parts through it, but manage 
not to w-et their backs. Shake the water w-eil out, 
and stand them in the draught of an open window 
to dry. Writing good for your age. 
















THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

In the Forest. 

Ralph paused at Antoine’s 
gate, but Mr. Forest invited him in 
to dinner. 

“ It is a treat to see English people, 
and to hear English news,” he said, 
languidly. 

Cora was slightly concerned about Adelheid’s 
table arrangements with regard to this unexpected 
guest. Her father’s dinner was always of the l 
plainest, simplest, most frugal nature. Rich foods 
suited neither his tastes nor his health ; and of 
course Cora was always quite contented with 
sharing the fare he preferred. 

But Adelheid proved herself equal to the 
occasion. She was proud to see her i 
pretty young lady at last with some- Jki 
one who might, perhaps, prove : 


to 


be her fiance some of 
these days. So she 
brought out her 
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“I AM GLAD THAT YOU DID NOT DO THAT, RALPH. 1 
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finest linen, her old-fashioned silver J 
and china, and invenced dishes from 
Cold chicken and scraps of cold meat 
on the spur of the moment that were 
of a relishing, appetising nature, and 
that would have puzzled many an Eng¬ 
lish cook. 

After dinner Mr. Forest seated him¬ 
self in his favourite chair beside one of 
the windows, placed his feet on a stool, 
and set himself to talk of “ English 
news” with his guest. 

But his walk had been an unusually 
long one on that day, and he soon grew 
weary of the last on dits in politics, 
the extent of the strikes, and the 
prospect of the crops, &c. His eyelids 
closed, and then Cora removed the plate 
of grapes from the small table beside 
him, and said, 

“ Poor papa is tired, and has gone to 
sleep.” 

Ralph led her gently towards the 
window at the other end of the room. 

“You have not said you are glad to 
see me, Cora.” 

“Have I not? I am glad, all the 
same. What made you think of coming 
to this remote corner of the world ?” 

“ Need you ask me ? I wished to see 
you , and I followed you here. I don’t 
like to lose sight of my old friends, you 
know. Are you angry with me?” he 
asked, looking down at her. 

“Oh, no, I am not angry;” but she 
coloured, and turned shyly away to hide 
the consciousness that had come into 
her eyes. 

“Tell me about Nesta.- Is she at 
Marleigh Grange now ? ’ she asked, 
presently. 

“Yes; she is home for the holidays, 
and sent all sorts of messages to you— 
the chief of which was that she was 
sorry you could not be there with her. 
Nesta will be lonely this time, for Fred 
is in Ireland, Olive in India, and you 
and I in this very room.” 

“It seems like a dream, does it not ?” 
“No, not a bit like a dream—it is a 
splendid reality! and I wish it could last 
for ever,” exclaimed he, passionately. 

Cora laughed at his impetuosity, and 
asked after the Miss Hendersons. 

“Oh, they are ‘greater swells than 
ever,’ as Fred would say. We have not 
seen so much of them lately; they appear 
rather to have outgrown our tastes, for 
none of us really care for going to their 
elaborate entertainments. Perhaps it is 
pride on our part, as we could never 
return such magnificent parties.” 

“ Are the McArthurs well ?” 

“Yes, and working harder than ever. 
Nesta has begun to help Jessy a little, 
that is, when she can spare time, but 
she does not like to leave ‘ the mother ’ 
too much alone.” 

It was pleasant standing there by the 
window, looking out over the quiet 
country scene, where everything seemed 
so familiar, and yet so strange; pleasant 
to note the warmth of word and look, 
that flashed out every now and then, 
revealing how much more than friends 
they were to each other; pleasant to 
return the chatty little gossip again that 
all the world might have heard. 

Ralph had taken lodgings at Cajrl 
Hendrick’s, a small house in the middie 


of the village street, and about a mile 
from Antoine Mylin’s farm. 

“ Do you femain long in this part of 
the world?” asked Mr. Forest, as Ralph 
was taking leave. 

“ I hardly know ; it depends so much 
on circumstances, but I do not return to 
England for a month.” 

Cora’s father had arranged to drive 
the next morning to a forest some miles 
further into the country; he invited Ralph 
to go with them. 

“That is, if you don’t mind driving in 
a lumbering old coach, and going at the 
rate of three miles an hour,” he added. 

“I shall enjoy the drive under any 
conditions,” replied Ralph, as he glanced 
at Cora. 

The sun had reached to its highest 
glory, as, having left the coach in care 
of the driver at the verge of the forest, 
they all three walked into the sombre 
shade of the thick trees. 

Mr. Forest was leaning on Ralph’s 
strong young arm, on this day, and 
stepping more briskly than usual, as he 
felt the firm support. Cora walked 
along beside them, with her folded 
parasol in her fingers, and a carriage 
rug across her arm. 

The deep solitflde of the forest was 
sublime. The canopy of leaves above 
them shut out the sunlight, and whis¬ 
pered and rustled, far as the eye could 
reach. 

Nothing but leaves of all shapes and 
tints and sizes above. Nothing but 
shadowy trunks, and bare earth, and 
drifts of last year’s leaves, and moss, 
and thin grass below. 

The invalid soon grew tired, and 
looked for a resting place. In a wooded 
hollow lay a blanched trunk of a fallen 
tree, and on this Cora spread the rug to 
form a rural seat. There was room for 
them all, and they sat and talked, while 
a noisy spring of water babbled away, a 
short distance off, with a lively, rippling 
sound. 

“ Have you heard the legend about 
the waters of Gastein,” asked Ralph, 
presently. “ No ? Then 1 will tell you. 
A poor wounded stag, trembling and 
bleeding, had nearly been hunted to death 
by a pack of merciless hounds, and by 
a pack of still more merciless hunters. 
In wild desperation, the creature leaped 
into the stream, the hunters raised a 
shout of triumph at having secured their 
prey, for they knew well enough the 
exhausted animal would never have 
strength to escape. But, marvel of 
marvels ! to their astonishment, the 
creature reached the other side of the 
river, sprang out, refreshed, healed of 
its hurts, and as swift and vigorous as 
when it was first started on the chase. 
This wonderful story soon spread about. 
People began to try experiments in the 
stream. Those who were weak plunged 
into the waters and found their strength 
return. Those who suffered pain cured 
their ailments by a dash of the pure 
liquid. Those who had been guilty of 
crime—and the case was not unusual in 
those remote days—and were heart¬ 
broken in consequence, were restored to 
peace when they tried the waters.” 

“ N ow, now Ralph—that is going too 
I far—only one stream can cure the broken 


heart, broken through sin; and that 
stream is not the river of Gastein, nor 
does it flow from any earthly source,” 
said Cora, gravely, as she looked up at 
Ralph with her sweet, serious eyes. 

“ I know, I know ! ” replied he, softly; 

“ I am but giving one version of a silly, 
but perhaps a figurative legend.” 

“ I hope the Gastein waters may cure 
me, for I am in sore need of a remedy,” 
whined the invalid. “ I am but a wreck 
of what I once was; my hands are so 
weak, that penning a short letter is 
weariness to me, and I used to write so 
much ! My eyes fail me, and I can 
hardly get through the page of a book ; 
and my memory is nearly gone ! Things 
that happened years ago, are clear as 
possible, but what Antoine told me yes¬ 
terday is a blank! Cora must be eyes 
for me, now, and amanuensis, and 
prompter and guide ! What should I 
do without my daughter ? Anyone who 
would try to steal her affections from me 
would be a thief—yes, worse than a 
thief! ” 

Mr. Forest finished his speech in a 
harsh, smothered, excited whisper, as if 
to himself; but Ralph heard every word, 
and he looked round to see if Cora 
had heard also, but she was stooping 
down, removing a bramble from the rug, 
with the point of her parasol. 

Somehow, the wood grew sombre 
just then. Perhaps a dense cloud was 
passing over the sun, or a chill wind 
might have begun to blow up from the 
north, and they all agreed it was time to 
leave the cool, dewy atmosphere that 
had suddenly become so oppressive. 

Mr. Forest soon recovered his spirits 
as they drove on through the deep sandy 
road with vineyards on either side, and 
through the hamlet, where the people 
were joyously holding their annual 
feast. 

The sounds of music came floating 
up to them from scraping violins, played 
with more vivacity than skill; and a 
group of 3 'oung girls and boys, in holiday 
costume, were dancing merrily in the 
daylight. 

The driver stopped for a few minutes, 
and Mr. Forest leaned forward, listening 
and smiling. 

“ ‘ Music has charms,’ ” quoted Ralph, 
as he listened also. “Do you practise 
much, Cora?” he inquired. 

“ Plow can I ? I have no piano, and 
I hardly know whether there are such 
instruments in this part of the world ; 
at any rate, I have never seen any.” 

“ You lose a great treat, Mr. Forest, 
in not hearing your daughter play. I 
shall never forget how much she charmed 
us at Marleigh Grange.” 

“ Do I lose a treat ? Perhaps so ; it 
never occurred to me to inquire whether 
Cora was musical in her tastes, or not.” 

“ Oh, papa, what would Mrs. Wood- 
house say at your doubting my skill ? 
She would say, perhaps, I ought to know¬ 
how to play a little, as I had been at 
Westville College more than nine years,” 
retorted Cora, with a merry laugh. 

“You might have been at Westville 
College nineteen years and yet not have 
been able to play with more taste than 
such as one grinds tunes out of a barrel 
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organ. I hate mechanical playing, and 
I have been told most school-girl per¬ 
formances are of that order.” 

“ Cora has nothing mechanical about 
her performance, Mr. Forest,” retorted 
Ralph, with some impetuosity and a 
little temper. “ Her playing is exquisite, 
correct as science can make it, and elo¬ 
quent with taste and feeling.” 

“ Oh, Ralph, how can you ?” laughed 
Cora. 

“We shall see—we shall see! ” replied 
her father, with a grim smile. 

Several days afterwards, when Cora 
returned home from a walk with her 
father, she saw something new and 
strange in the saloon, and it was a 
minute or two before she could fully 
realise what it was. 

A handsome, new piano stood in the 
middle of the room, beneath it a bright 
Persian carpet, and over the windows, 
closely drawn, were substantial, green 
rep curtains that hung in folds to the 
floor. 

“ Oh papa, what is all this ?” 

“A surprise for you, Cora; I myself 
want to hear you play, then I shall be 
able to judge if Mr. Ralph Burges is as 
impartial as he pretends to be. I was 
sending off for a winter parcel to make 
the room more snug for the coming cold 
season, and I included a piano for you. 
I see Adelheid has already arranged the 
articles according to her own taste.” 

“ We will soon alter that,” laughed 
Cora; and, throwing off her hat and 
gloves, she seated herself at the instru¬ 
ment, and began running off brilliant 
scales and striking chords to test its 
power. 

“Ah! it has been tuned, I hear. I 
ordered them to send a man with it who 
could put it in order. The tone seems 
good,” said Mr. Forest, listening with a 
critical ear. 

That evening, after dinner, Ralph 
came in. He always spent his evenings 
with them, and Cora played for them 
both. The old saloon echoed with rich 
melody, such as had never been heard 
there before, not even in those days of 
grandeur, when a count and countess 
of high degree held court there, before 
the chateau had degenerated into a mere 
farmhouse. 

Ralph and Cora sang duets together ; 
for the former made the discovery that the 
young lady could sing, and had a sweet, 
sympathetic soprano voice, not of great 
compass, perhaps, but it was fresh and 
clear as a young lark’s carol. 

“Why did you never sing for me 
before ? ” he asked, in a tender whisper, 
as he turned over her music. 

“ Because you never asked me. You 
had Jessie McArthur in those days, and 
did not want poor me,” she retorted, 
archly. “Plow do the penny readings 
get on ? ” 

‘‘ They have been a success, and I think 
arc answering the purpose for which 
they were intended. Brixleigh lads and 
lasses are fond of music, and the place 
is always crowded. We talk of building 
a larger hall some of these days.” 

“ What are you two talking about ?.” 
asked Mr. Forest, who never liked to lose 
a word of the conversation. 

The subject was explained to him, and 


he handled it from his own standpoint of 
experience. 

“Ah! yes. Philanthropists try all 
ways of improving the masses, and it 
would be well if right judgment actuated 
their plans. Some have urged more 
holidays, less thrift, more amusement, 
shorter hours, and higher wages, and 
have grieved to see the growth of intem¬ 
perance, the waste of means, the loss of 
trade, the ruin of masters. You do well, 
Mr. Ralph Burges, to try and elevate 
the taste of your Brixleigh lads and 
lasses, and no doubt the improvable will 
be improved. But there is in every 
town a vast hopeless under strata of 
rubbish and dregs which no teaching will 
make better, no attempts reform.” His 
voice had sunk into the low despairing 
tone it sometimes assumed. 

Ralph answered brightly, with a flash 
in his dark eyes; he also had studied 
the subject. 

“Don’t talk of hopeless, Mr. Forest. 
We are told to look for ‘ stones ’ amongst 
the ‘ rubbish ’ ; and these ‘ stones ’ may 
be hewn and fashioned and made lit 
for the Master’s use.” 

“Yes, yes; 1 would not limit your 
attempts, nor discourage your hopeful¬ 
ness. But I have had much to do in 
the police-courts in modern London, 
and my heart has often grown weary 
with watching the never-ending liow of 
sin and crime that rolls ever on and on 
into impenetrable darkness. Why is 
there so much evil, so much misery in 
this world of ours ? What is the true 
remedy ? How can it be stayed ? These 
questions always make me feel wretched. 
Cora, play something, my dear.” 

She began at once a quaint, old psalm 
—half-forgotten, no doubt, by many 
people in these days of ours ; but in 
various metres, in prose and verse, the 
true meaning must reverberate through 
all the ages. Nothing new can supersede 
it, for no new revelation has been given. 

“ Only His grace can save ; 
Christ’s blood was spilt. 

Sinner, His mercy crave, 

And the atoning wave 
Cleanses thy guilt.” 

“ Time and tide wait for no man ” is 
a saying true as it is trite, and the hours 
flew all too rapidly for Cora and Ralph. 
Their last evening together had been a 
pleasant one, though the precursor to a 
long, sad parting. 

They understood each other fully now. 
No more doubts in hearts devoted as 
theirs were. Young and happy in their 
golden dream, it sufficed them, and they 
had no dread of the future. 

But the last morning had come, and 
with it a sudden change of weather. 
Quick heavy showers had fallen during 
the last few hours, washing the dust 
from the leaves and grass by the road 
side, and making them bright and fresh 
again. 

Cora watched the opportunity when 
the rain cleared off, and ran out into the 
garden to gather some flowers for the 
saloon vases. . She did not expect Ralph 
for an hour or two yet, for she supposed 
he w T ould finish his packing first, and 
devote the remainder of his time to 
them. 


Great was her surprise, when she saw 
him emerging from behind a grove of 
laurels, and coming down the garden 
with a rapid step. She went towards 
him, holding the flowers in her hand—a 
welcoming smile on her lip, a glad light 
in her eyes, he had come so much 
sooner than he was looked for. As he 
drew nearer, she saw his cheeks w r ere 
pale, the expression of his face dis¬ 
turbed. 

“ Cora, I have come to say good¬ 
bye.” 

“What is the matter Ralph? What 
has happened ? ” 

“ I have been foolish, that is all ! 1 

asked your father permission to woo you 
as my wife—said we would wait any 
length of time, buLhe flew into a passion 
and flung such words of scorn and re¬ 
proach at me, that, had he not been yoicr 
fathei ', I would have answered him back 
with words bitter as his own.” 

“ I am glad that you did not do that, 
Ralph,” she replied, her cheeks white 
as his own. 

“ I cannot leave you like this, dear 
Cora! We love each other, let us 
part engaged lovers—promise to be 
mine.” 

He had drawn her towards him, and 
for a moment her drooping head rested 
on him, her tear-wet cheeks were pressed 
on his shoulder, as he persuaded her 
eagerly to promise, only to promise, to 
be his. 

“We can wait for years and years, 
Cora; but let us have that hope to cheer 
us on.” 

“I cannot promise, Ralph. Without 
papa’s consent I can promise nothing.” 

“Not even to write to me ?” 

She shook her head. 

“How can I go through the yeais 
without you ? What is there in the 
world to make up for your loss?” he 
asked, passionately. 

Poor Cora was weeping silently. She 
could not give him hope, for she had 
none herself in this matter. 

Presently a step was heard coming 
down the garden—a noisy step, it 
seemed. It was Adelheid, coughing, 
fussing, pulling at the branches, and 
calling. The good woman had a shrewd 
suspicion of what was going on. She 
had heard Mr. Forest’s raised voice 
ringing through the saloon, had seen 
Ralph rush off to the garden with signs 
of disquietude in his countenance, and 
she thought it must be something about 
Cora ; what else could disturb the hand¬ 
some young Anglais and the young- 
lady’s father ? 

Adelheid Mylin had a womanly sym¬ 
pathy with fond lovers; she had not 
forgotten the days when old Antoine 
wooed her in that pleasant little cottage 
amongst the vineyards and corn-fields 
near the broad Danube; she remembered 
the merry dances they had had together 
on the hamlet green, and the long, 
patient waiting that had come after¬ 
wards, while Antoine went with the 
army. Antoine was young then, and 
she was pretty—well, perhaps not that , 
but she -was jmung also. 

And so she felt for Cora and Ralph, 
who were doubtless saying the last, fond 
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words before parting, and she did not 
wish to take them by surprise. 

So she began shouting out in her shrill 
voice when half-way down the garden 
walk— 

“ Mees Forest! Mees Forest! your 
father dose want you, pies.” 

Adelheid prided herself on her good 
English. 

“ I must go,” said Cora, moving away. 

“ My darling!” exclaimed pQor Ralph. 
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“ Remember you only shall be my wife. 
Never will I speak of love to any other 
woman, and your lips alone shall set me 
free from this promise ! ” 

Cora did not reply. She could not, 
for her tears were falling thick and fast, 
and she only just managed to falter, 
“Good-bye, Ralph.” 

He caught some of the flowers from 
her hand—a Provence rose or two. 

“ They say the waters of Gastein make 




flowers unfading. I will bathe these in 
the stream, and keep them for your 
sake,” said he, as at last he turned 
away from the weeping girl. One of 
the rose-buds fell from his fingers as he 
took them, and poor, foolish Cora kept 
that bud, and dipped it in the waters on 
the first opportunity, but she found it 
faded and shrivelled in her desk years 
afterwards ! 

(To be continued.) 


UNIVERSITY HOODS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


The special form of vanity 
which displays itself in a fond¬ 
ness for adornment has gene¬ 
rally been considered to prevail 
exclusively in these days among 
the weaker sex, and to be one 
of those points of weakness 
which have earned for the whole 
sisterhood that contempt-tinged 
classification. Yet when we 
note the more than gratified 
pride with which our husbands 
and brothers don those bright 
distinctive badges of their well- 
won honours, we are tempted 
to think that behind the just 
and praiseworthy consciousness 
of having achieved a difficult 
success there lies a certain 
amount of pleasure in the 
bright colouring or silken sheen 
of the precious ornament it has 
pleased the University to be¬ 
stow upon its meritorious sons. 

University hoods have been 
hitherto a mark of distinction 
which only men were entitled to wear, and although the movement in 
favour of extending degrees and diplomas to women has spread with such 
wonderful rapidity that our girl graduates are likely to become a goodly 
list, until within a recent date no distinctive mark of honour has been 
allowed them. There were plenty of liberal minds who thought it 
unfair that girls who worked as well and bore the test of examination 
as successfully as their brothers should not be granted the same privi¬ 
lege of displaying to the world at large, if they were inclined to do so, 
the honours they had gained. The restriction has been to some extent 
removed. Women graduates of certain Universities * and colleges 
have an equal right to disport themselves in the distinctive hood ot 
their degree whensoever and wheresoever they may deem fit, and as 
the subject of University hoods has thus become one of much interest to 
our girls, we propose to give a short sketch of the various shapes and 
colours of such hoods, with a few simple instructions for the making of 
these complicated-looking vestments—a task not by any means beyond 
the scope of neat, deft fingers, nor so difficult by a long way as would 
at first sight appear. . . 

The costliness of these articles when purchased at ecclesiastical ware¬ 
houses is a sufficient excuse for the grimy fur and faded, greasy silk 
which so often grieves the eye of the beholder, especially on such 
occasions as weddings, &c., when the gay surroundings show off to 
unpleasant advantage the deforming marks ©f time and wear. Th e 
cost may be greatly reduced by making at home, and we hope in this 
paper to place within the reach of our girls an additional means of 
bestowing a most useful and acceptable gift upon father, brother, 01 
cousin, as the case may be. _ . . 

It is interesting to trace the origin of hoods. They were originally 
worn by the begging friars when they went on their mendicant tours, 
and were so constructed as to form not only a tippet, or shoulder 
covering, but also a sort of bag or pocket in. which to stow the alms or 


* London University and the new Victoria University. 


goods obtained. Something of both characteristics is still retained in 
the various hoods worn by University graduates. 

It is a curious fact that among the many noteworthy incidents of 
this eventful century our girls should have arrived at wearing a monkish 
garment of the middle ages as an honourable distinction, which is 
virtually the case, although the University hood of the present day is 
probably a considerably more graceful, and certainly in many instances 
much more gorgeous, affair than thG combined tippet, pocket, or cowl ot 
rusty black serge or stuff, which served the monies ol olden times in so 
many useful ways. 

The hoods appertaining to some of the degrees are indeed resplen¬ 
dent, though these are for the most part those belonging to the higher, 
and consequently less frequently awarded diplomas, as, for instance, 
the Doctor of Divinity of either Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, in 
each of which scarlet is the prominent colour; or the Bachelor of 
Divinity of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, with its rich violet silk and lining 
of glossy white satin. The sky-blue silk and white iur of the Oxford 
Bachelor of Music or Laws is one of the prettiest, as that of the Doctor 
of Science of London, with its scarlet and gold, is, perhaps, one of the 
most striking combinations. We may now present our readers with a 
list of the principal hoods in more general use :— 

Bachelor of Arts (B.A.). 

Oxford.—Black silk hood, edged with white fur. 

Cambridge.—Black stuff* hood, edged with white fur. 

Durham.—Black stuff hood, edged with white fur. 

London.—Black hood, lined inside with russet brown silk. 

Lampeter.—Black hood, edged with miniver, z.<?., white fur with black 
spots. 

Master oe Arts (M.A.). 

Oxford.—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 

Cambridge.—Black silk, lined with white silk. 

Dublin.—Black silk, lined with dark blue silk. 

Durham.—Black silk, lined with palatinate purple silk. 

London.—Black silk, lined with russet brown silk. 

Edinburgh.—Black silk, lined with white silk. 

Glasgow.—Black silk, lined with red purple silk. 

Aberdeen.—Black silk, lined with white silk. 

St. Andrew’s.—Black silk, lined with red silk. 

Bachelor of Laws (LL.B. and B.C.L.). 

Oxford (B.C.L.).—Blue silk, edged with white fur. 

Cambridge (LL.B.).—Black silk, lined with black silk. 

Dublin (LL.B.).—Black silk, lined with white silk. 

Durham (B.C.L.).—Palatinate purple silk, bound with white fur. 
London (LL.B.).—Black silk, edged with blue silk. 

Edinburgh (LL.B.).—Black silk, lined with blue silk and edged with 
white fur. 

Glasgow (LL.B.).—Black silk, lined with Venetian red silk. 

Doctor of Laws (D.C.L. or LL.D.) 

Oxford (D.C.L.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk. 

Cambridge (LL.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined With pink silk. 

Dublin (LL.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk. 

Durham (D.C.L.).—Scarlet cashmere, lined with white silk. 

London (LL.D.).—Scarlet cloth, fined with blue silk. 

Edinburgh (LL.D.).—Black cloth, fined with blue silk. 

Glasgow (LL.D.).—Black velvet, fined with Venetian red silk. 
Aberdeen (LL-D-).—Purple cloth, fined with pale blue silk. 
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Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) 

Oxford.—Black corded silk, lined with glossy black silk. 

Cambridge.—Black corded silk, lined with glossy black silk. 

Dublin.—Black corded silk, lined with glossy black silk. 

Durham.—Black corded silk, lined with black corded silk. 

Lampeter.—Black silk, lined with puce silk. 

Edinburgh.—Black silk, lined with purple silk bordered with white 
fur. 

Glasgow.—Black silk, lined with red purple silk and bordered with 
black velvet. 

Aberdeen.—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 

St. Andrew’s.—Violet purple silk, lined with white satin. 

Doctor of Divinity (D.D.). 

Oxford.—Scarlet cloth, lined with black silk. 

Cambridge.—Scarlet cloth, lined with dull pink silk 
Dublin.—Scarlet cloth, lined with black silk. 

Durham.—Scarlet cashmere, lined with palatinate purple silk. 
Edinburgh.—Black cloth, lined with purple silk. 

Glasgow.—Black velvet, lined with black silk. 

Aberdeen.—Purple cloth, lined with white silk. 

St. Andrew’s.—Violet purple cloth, lined with white satin. 

Bachelor of Medicine (M.B. or B.M.). 

Oxford (B.M.).—Blue silk, edged with white fur. 

Cambridge (M.B.).—Black corded silk, lined with black silk. 

Dublin (M.B.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 

Durham (M.B.).—Scarlet silk, lined with palatinate purple silk, edged 
with white fur. 

London (M.B.).—Black silk, lined with violet silk. 

Edinburgh (M.B.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk, edged with 
white fur. 

Glasgow (M.B.).—Black cloth, lined with scarlet silk. 

Aberdeen (M.B.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 

St. Andrew’s (M.B.).—Crimson silk, lined with white satin. 

Doctor of Medicine (M.D. or D.M.). 

Oxford (D.M.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

Cambridge (M.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with pink silk. 

Dublin (M.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

Durham (M.D.).—Palatinate purple cashmere, lined with scarlet silk. 
London (M.D.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with violet silk. 

Edinburgh (M.D.).—Black cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

Glasgow (M.D.).—Black silk, lined with scarlet silk. 

Aberdeen (M.D.).—Purple cloth, lined with crimson silk. 

St. Andrew’s (M.D.).—Crimson cloth, lined with white satin. 

Bachelor of Surgery (B.S.). 

Dublin.—Crimson silk, lined with black and edged with blue. 

Master of Surgery (C.M. or M.S.). 

Dublin (M.S.).—Crimson silk, lined with white silk, and edged with 
blue. 

London (M.S.).—Black silk, lined with violet silk. 

Edinburgh (C.M.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk, edged with 
white fur. 

Glasgow (C.M.).—Black silk, lined with scarlet silk. 

Aberdeen (C.M.).—Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 

St. Andrew’s (C.M.).—Crimson silk, lined with white satin. 

Bachelor of Music (Mus.B. or B.Mus.) 

Oxford (B.Mus.).—Blue silk, edged with white fur. 

Cambridge (Mus.B.).—Black silk, edged with white fur. 

Dublin (Mus.B.).—Blue silk, edged with white fur. 

Durham (Mus.B.).—White silk, lined with palatinate purple silk, edged 
with white fur. 

London (B.Mus.).—Blue silk, lined with white silk. 

Doctor of Music (D.Mus. or Mus.D.). 

Oxford (D.Mus.).—White brocaded silk, lined with crimson satin. 
Cambridge (Mus. D.).—Bright maroon silk, lined with white silk. 
Dublin (Mus.D.).—White figured silk, lined with crimson satin. 
Durham (Mus.D.).—Scarlet silk, lined with palatinate purple silk. 
London (D.Mus.).—Scarlet cloth, lined with white silk. 

Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.). 

London.—Black silk, edged with gold-coloured silk. 

Edinburgh.—Black silk, lined with lemon yellow silk, edged with white 
fur. 

Glasgow.—Black silk, lined with gold-coloured silk. 

Doctor of Science (D.Sc.). 

London.—Scarlet cloth, lined with gold-coloured silk. 

Edinburgh.—Black cloth, lined with lemon yellow silk. 

Glasgow.—Black velvet, lined with gold-coloured silk. 

Bachelor of Engineering (B.E.). 

Dublin.—Green silk, lined with black silk. 

Master of Engineering (M.E.). 

Dublin.—Green silk, lined with white silk. 


London.- 


Doctor of Literature (D.Lit.). 
-Scarlet cloth lined with russet-brown silk. 


Miscellaneous Hoods. 

Durham, Licentiate in Theology (L.Th.).—Black silk, faced with velvet, 
bound with palatinate purple silk. 

King’s College, London, Theological Associate (Th.A.).—Black silk, 
lined with puce silk. 

Trinity College, London, Licentiate in Music (L.Mus. T.C.L.).—Black 
silk, lined with violet satin, edged with white fur. 

Licentiate in Arts (L.T.C.L.).—Black silk, lined with pink silk, edged 
with white fur. 

To the above might be added the hoods granted by many other 
colleges, theological and otherwise, but the list already given is for all 
practical purposes complete. There are various other degrees which 
appear to have no distinctive hood. Of this class are the Master of 
Laws (LL.M.t of Cambridge, Master in Surgery (C.M.) of Durham, 
and Bachelor of Surgery (B.S.) of London. 

The shapes of these hoods vary considerably in detail, though the 
majority of them possess a great apparent similarity. The size is also 
a feature of some importance. In many instances the colour is unique, 
and something very different from the idea conveyed by the name 
given. Palatinate purple, for instance, is a pale tint, more nearly 
approaching the mauve or lilac of a milliner, yet not quite like either 
of these. In attempting to make a hood where this colour is employed 
it would be quite necessary to see one first, as it is impossible to accu¬ 
rately describe the peculiar tint, and the silk, we should say, could only 
be obtained at one of the large silk warehouses, where every variety of 
shade is kept in stock. So also the russet-brown of the London hoods, 
the red purple—described as being the colour of bell heather—and the 
Venetian red—which nearly resembles the hue of a clove carnation—of 
the Glasgow hood, certainly require to be seen. Academical pink, 
too, is not quite the same thing as the ordinary colour, it being in some 
instances a peculiar dull tint, scarcely to be seen applied to any other 
purpose. Where the term red is used the colour meant is simply red, 
as distinct from scarlet or crimson, and as near as possible that of the 
ordinary red twill sold at every linendraper’s. The white fur, which 
figures in so many hoods, is neither more nor less than the ordinary 
imitation ermine—presumably rabbit skin—so largely used for ladies’ 
muffs, boas, and trimmings, though always without the black tails, 
unless the contrary is specified, as in the case of the Welsh college, 
where the fur is an imitation of miniver. Although the hood is 
described as being edged with fur, it is often really bound with it ; the 
fur required for this purpose being about eight inches wide and of a 
smooth, regular quality. It is best to purchase it from a furrier. 

The silks used for the hood itself are generally a rich, thick cord, 
those for linings of a thinner, less massive texture, and brighter in 
appearance. The glossy black silk used as a lining to the Divinity 
hoods is the bright glace silk, in popular use for ladies’ dresses before 
the rage for dull, heavy cords set in, and forms a contrast to the silk of 
the hood, which is indeed just the richest, heaviest cord that you can 
procure. 

Having thus given some general instructions as to the quality and 
colour of the materials employed, we will how endeavour to show our 
readers how to make a hood. As it would be impossible to give more 
than one or two, those in most general use have been solected. 

First, then, let us take 
the Cambridge Master of 
Arts. This article, when 
smoothly spread out on a 
table, is of the extraordi¬ 
nary-looking shape indi¬ 
cated in the accompanying 
diagram. 

This is, oi course, only 
half the hood, which is 
formed of two such pieces 
joined together at various 
points, left open and lined 
at others. The materials 
required are soft, richly 
corded black silk, the 
grain of which should be 
as large as that of a 
woollen rep, and for the 
lining white silk of ordi¬ 
nary texture and of a dead shade, not blue-white. It will be found 
necessary to join the black silk. This is best done where the line A A 
occurs in the diagram by means of a neatly-run and felled seam. The 
model from which these directions are given measured 33 inches from 
B to B, 32 from C to C, 31 from D to D, 6 from E to E, 9 from F to 
F, and 15 from G to G without turnings. 

Having cut out the black silk and joined it together as described, so 
as to have two fiat pieces like the diagram, it will now be necessary to 
run and fell the two pieces of silk together round the edges indicated 
by the dotted line. The next proceeding is to line the hood. Two 
strips of white silk 15 inches wide, and joined together from B to li, 
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must be used to face the hood where it has been left open from B to B, 
extending from the extreme edge to the line H H. Narrower strips, 
five inches wide, are added round the other open edges, as shown in 

the engraving. The lines given show 
exactly how the silk must be cut and 
joined for the lining. A strip of black 
silk an inch wide and twelve inches 
long lined with the white, which forms 
a narrow binding over the edges of the 
black, is then attacned to each side of 
the hood at the point B, and is used 
for suspending round the neck. This 
completes it, and when thrown over 
the back in the orthodox way we have 
the effect shown in the illustration at 
the commencement of this article. 

The Bachelor of Arts of Cambridge 
is made upon the same model, but 
should be of stuff instead of silk, and 
lined inside with white fur four inches 
wide round the opening from B to B, 
and edged on the outside with half the 
width of fur round all the other edges 
left open, that is where no dotted lines 
occur. 

Bachelors of Music generally wear 
the same hood as Bachelors ol Arts, 
or one the same shape, but lined with blue instead of white. 



The Oxford B.A. and M.A. hoods are of a much less com¬ 
plicated shape. They are made of a similar description of black 
silk, the B.A. being bound with fur, the M.A. lined with crimson 
silk. . . 

The diagram shows the hood spread out flatly. Like eveiy other it is 
composed of two corresponding pieces, which in this case can be cut out 
of one breadth of fairly wide silk, obviating all necessity of joining. 
The usual measurements are 30 inches from A to A; 28 from A to B ; 19 
from B to C ; io£ from C to D ; 18J from B to E. It is joined together 
round the sides indicated by the^dotted line, lined with four inches 
or bound with eight inches ot white fur, if a B.A. or B. Mus., from A^ 
to A, and hemmed round with a half inch wide hem from A to B. If 
an M.A. hood it is lined throughout with red silk, in which case the red 
silk is usually hemmed over the black from A to B, so as to give the 
appearance of a narrow binding. A strap of silk is joined on to the 
corresponding sides of the hood at the point A, by which it is sus¬ 
pended. This strap is always of the same colour or colours as the 
hood; thus in the M.A. it is black, lined with crimson, in the B. Mus. 
blue, in the B.A. black. The work must in all cases be of the neatest 
possible description. The B. Mus. and B. C. L. hoods are made of 
ordinary blue corded silk, such as is used for ladies diesses, of not too 

pale a shade. , ,. _ . . 

Before attempting to cut the silk I should advise my readers to 
obtain an accurate pattern in paper by aid of the measurements given. 
The simplest and most practical plan is no doubt to beg the loan of a 
hood and cut the pattern from it, but where this is not possible it is 
hoped and believed that by a careful study of these directions a very 
successful hood may be made. 


“A GOLDEN SUNSET.” 


Ye bright and glorious evening clouds, 
That in the heaven above 
Seem like a blessed home afar 
Of radiant light and love ; 

So calm, and undisturbed ye lie, 

Such gorgeous hues are given, 

That to'the"mortal eye ye seem 
A distant glimpse of heaven. 

For all the nearer clouds are dark, 
And gloom above our path, 

As the wild breezes drive them on 
With gathering sounds ot wrath. 


In masses dull and heavily 
They furled in anger by, 

And parting, give a passing glance 
Of a remoter sky. 

’Tis thus, when all of life grows sad, 
And we are tempest-tossed, 

And storm and danger on our way 
Brood heavily across, 

Some blessed hope bestirs the soul 
Again to look above, 

And see beyond the nearer clouds 
A sky all peace and love. 

3 M. M. P 


PRESSED GRAvSSES AND FERNS FOR ORNAMEN1AL PURPOSES. 



HERE is 
nothing 
that goes 
so far to 
brig hten 
up a dull 
room or 
to add a 
fresh 
charm to 
an already 
pretty one, 
as flowers 
or plants 
here and there displayed 
about it. Nearly every one 
acknowledges this ; and we 
rarely enter a room in the 
summer time without see¬ 
ing at least one vase of 
sweet - scented flowers or 
graceful ferns. But what 
is to be done when the 
winter comes and the flowers have vanished ? 
We cannot all afford to pay fabulous prices 


for the rare exotics which florists manage to 
provide for the wealthy even in the depths of 
the chilliest winter. Most of us do without 
any floral decorations at all during the dull 
weather when we most need their cheering 
influence. If we “ make hay while the sun 
shines,” however, and use our opportunities in 
the summer for providing against the dark 
days to come, we need never be without 
cheap decorations, within the reach of per¬ 
sons even of narrow means. And not only 
are we deprived in the winter of our flowers, 
but even in the summer, when they are plenti¬ 
ful, we do not make half the use we might of 
them. Many girls, however, seem to have no 
idea what endless ways there are of decorating 
their rooms without any materials but those 
which nature has provided for them in the 
fields and lanes. I propose to give them 
therefore a few suggestions how they may 
make their houses pretty all the year round, 
if they will only make good use of their 
country walks. 

At a flower show lately a prize was offered 
for the best dinner - table decorations, and 
amongst the exhibits sent in was one, highly 
praised by the judges, all the materials for 


which had been gathered from the country 
lanes, and dried. In the centre was a large 
glass epergne, the top filled with tall heads ot 
feathery grass, so arranged that the outsicie 
ones drooped over almost on to the table. 
The lower part was filled with moss, in which 
were some beautiful fronds of different ferns, 
twigs of nuts and acorns, and a few bright- 
coloured, dried flowers, while a trail of ivy 
twined round the stem of the epergne. At 
each comer of the table was a small, low vase, 
arranged in much the same style, with the 
smaller varieties of grasses and ferns and 
quantities of bright, blue forget-me-nots. But 
the chief feature of the whole arrangement 
was the way in which the smaller bouquets 
were connected with that in the centre by 
long garlands of green, laid flat on the table, 
and showing up beautifully against the white 
cloth. These were composed first of ferns and 
brightly-tinted autumn leaves, and down the 
middle, covering the stalks, was a bed of deli¬ 
cate mosses of all kinds, in which was every 
variety of wild flowers, fir cones, acorns, and 
lichens. It was very much admired at the time, 
as showing what cari he done with.. materials 
within the range of every one, even the poorest. 
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There are many other purposes to which 
dried wild flowers can be applied ; but before 
describing any of these, let us see what to 
gather, and how to preserve them. 

When setting out on a ramble to collect 
grasses, an old knife or pair of scissors 
should be provided, as the strong fibrous 
stalks often cut the fingers if plucked in the 
ordinary way. 

No better spot for the grass collector can be 
found than underneath the country edges, and 
without straying from the path a great num¬ 
ber of different sorts can be found in per- 
iection. It will be evident to the gatherer that 
heads of grass not fully blown should be 
selected, as the ripe ones, even in the act of 
plucking, will begin to scatter the seeds, and 
by the time they reach their final destination 
there will be little but the bare stalk remain¬ 
ing. A great thing to be remembered also is 
the necessity for variety; if a species seems 
likely to keep well, do not pass it by because 
it is not so pretty as some others, but secure a 
little of it, and it is sure to be useful, perhaps 
as a background for some more delicate 
kind. Another place for the collector is 
along the wide strips of grass generally seen 
011 each side of the old Roman roads in the 
country. Alas ! the grasping nature of the 
modern farmer is slowly but surely moving the 
fences, and gradually enclosing these spare 
morsels of land, reducing the roads to their 
narrowest possible limits. But where the 
line old Roman roads have still their original 
width, a profusion of splendid grasses of all 
sorts is sure to be found. Here we generally 
see the common wild oat, with its elegant 
drooping head. A good bunch of this should 
be gathered, as it is very useful. The quaking 
grass flourishes here, too, attaining sometimes 
one, or even two feet in height, and varying in 
colour from a pale tender green to a rich deep 
purple. It is unnecessary, however, to give 
the names of any special grasses, as the variety 
cannot be too great, and experience must teach 
which will keep the best, though one can judge 
to some extent by shaking them a little, and 
seeing if the seeds fall much. 

The ponds, too, must be visited, as the 
different flowering rushes prove a great boon, 
and a lew of their handsome brown heads 
are most effective amongst the lighter colours. 
In the month of September we are almost sure 
to find here that prince of grasses, the common 
reed grass, as it is called, growing eight or ten 
leet high, with its rich brown drooping head, 
and sometimes a few bulrushes standing tall and 
erect amongst their more lowly companions. 
These are worth making a great eff ort to reach, 
for the bulrush is indeed a host in itself. When 
all are gathered, the different kinds should be 
tied separately in bunches, rolled up in a news¬ 
paper, and put away till wanted, when, if 
gently shaken out, they will look none the 
worse for their packing up. 

We must now turn our attention to the 
ferns and leaves. The former may be gathered 
all through the summer, avoiding only the 
veiy young fronds, which become soft when 
pressed ; but most of the leaves should be left 
till they have assumed their autumnal tints, 
when their beauty is wonderfully enhanced. 
A few, however, are useful while still in their 
summer green, particularly if there is any 
difficulty in procuring plenty of ferns. There 
are many ways of pressing" ferns and leaves, 
and for a botanical collection a more elaborate 
process is perhaps preferable ; but for our pur¬ 
pose, laying between sheets of blotting-paper, 
or, if this is not to be had, newspaper answers 
quite as well. When travelling I always put 
my pressing-book under my portmanteau at 
night. I find it quite sufficient weight, and 
thus am able to keep many specimens which 
would be spoilt for want of means for preserv¬ 
ing them. For ordinary home use it is best to 
have a piece of board or stiff cardboard to put 


over the blotting-paper, to regulate the pres¬ 
sure all over the specimens. On this put a 
pile of books, or any moderate weight. As 
soon as the sheets of paper become damp 
from the juices of the leaves they must be 
changed, as the moisture spoils the colour. 
When dry the same sheets can be used again 
for the coarser specimens, but any delicately- 
coloured flowers must always have fresh paper. 
Some kinds of leaves always break off from 
the main stalk when dried. The Virginian 
creeper, for instance, one of the most beauti¬ 
fully-coloured creepers we have, it is impossible 
to press in a spray without the leaves falling 
off. When this is the case a little gum is used 
to fasten them together again when wanted 
for use. Many people prefer to preserve these 
fragile ones in other ways, instead of pressing 
them. One plan is to tie a thread round 
the stalk, then dip the specimen, holding it 
only by the thread, into a solution of gum, 
and hang it up to dry. This must be repeated 
several times till it is completely coated over 
with gum, and if properly done, the exclusion 
of all air prevents the plant shrivelling up. 

Almost all ferns press well; but if any 
appear limp when wanted for use, a little fine 
wire should be twisted about the stalk. One 
very soon learns which leaves are suitable for 
keeping, but as a rule thick, fleshy ones are of 
no use; the stiffer they are the better. 

And now, having, gathered and dried a good 
collection, let us consider the ways of display¬ 
ing our treasures find adorning our rooms. 
The first idea that naturally presents itself is 
the arranging of grasses or flowers in vases, and 
as this is too simple to require any instruc¬ 
tions, I will only give two little pieces of 
advice. First, do not put too much in your 
vase; a few graceful heads of delicate droop¬ 
ing grass look incomparably better than a 
large bunch. And, secondly, always put in 
one head at a time. This may sound like 
being unnecessarily particular, but if you try 
the experiment with two vases, one containing 
grass put in bunches and the other in single 
sprays, you will see that it is quite worth 
the extra time. The china bird’s nests for 
hanging against the wall, which have been so 
much in favour lately, are a very suitable 
receptacle for our ferns, and have the advan¬ 
tage over glass that they can be filled with 
sand, which makes it very much easier to 
arrange the specimens. Some large well- 
defined ferns and grasses should be put at the 
back, to lie against the wall, and if the wall¬ 
paper be light coloured they will show up 
boldly. Then arrange the ferns and leaves, 
leaving the grasses and flowers to be put in 
last, and sparingly, unless you particularly 
want bright colours. Generally speaking the 
latter have to be mounted on wire, as few of 
our wild flowers have sufficiently long stalks to 
allow of their standing out well amongst the 
leaves. 

These are some of the ways in which dried 
specimens can be made to take the place of 
fresh ones, but besides this there are many other 
ways of making them useful. To begin with 
small things, charming birthday cards can be 
made with them. Plain cards are to be bought 
at any stationer’s, and on these can be gummed 
a wreath or heading of small fern fronds or 
moss and flowers, leaving a space in the middle 
in which to write whatever sentiment you may 
choose. What could be more appropriate to 
send to an absent friend than a device of 
forget-me-nots, of your own gathering, edged 
with fine moss ? Hand screens are sometimes 
very prettily made in the same way, with a 
group of ferns and flowers on tinted card or 
satin; if on card they should be varnished 
when quite dry. 

An ugly painted door, or piece of wains¬ 
coting, may be beautifully ornamented in this 
way, too. The ferns and larger leaves should 
all be arranged first, and fixed in their places 


with small pins. When they are satisfactorily 
placed, each one should be taken off, gummed 
carefully over every part of the back, and 
fastened securely in its place before the next 
leaf is disturbed. If there is any difficulty in 
making them adhere, they should be pinned 
on again after gumming, and not disturbed 
till quite dry, when they will probably be 
found quite securely fastened. Then put on 
the flowers and more delicate mosses and ferns, 
but do not attempt to do these till the first 
are quite dry. When finished, put on a coat 
of colourless varnish, taking great care not to 
disturb any of the leaves in the process. This 
ensures them keeping their colour, and secures 
them more firmly. Unless roughly used the 
beauty of a door decorated in this manner will 
last, for years. The doors of small hanging 
cabinets, box lids, and many other articles 
may be ornamented in the same way, and on 
the size of the articles will, of course, depend 
the species of fern or flower employed. I 
have also seen a bed-room mantelpiece thus 
treated, with excellent effect; but I imagine, 
if the fire were lighted, it would be disastrous 
to the varnish. 

With one more suggestion our paper must 
close. This is that windows which are to be 
darkened can be so done without the disfigure¬ 
ment caused in whitening them, by glueing 
on to the glass, as closely together as is 
required, our always-useful dried specimens. 
A coat or two of varnish will also be neces¬ 
sary, and the gum must be tolerably strong, 
otherwise the ferns will not retain their hold 
upon so smooth a surface as that of glass. 

Dora 1-Iopr. 



TFIE SUNDAY STONE. 

A strange stone, known as the “ Sunday 
Stone,” may be seen in one of the Oxford 
museums. It has a regularly striped appear¬ 
ance, and consists of carbonate of lime in 
alternate layers of black and white. This 
peculiar effect has been produced in the follow¬ 
ing manner :—The stone in question was 
taken from a pipe which carried off the drain 
water in a colliery. During the hours the 
men were at work a quantity of coal dust got 
mixed with the water running through the 
pipe, and this naturally left a black sediment. 
During the night, when work had ceased, 
the water was clean and the lime in it 
merely formed a white layer. In the course of 
time, these deposits increased to so great an 
extent as to stop the pipes and necessitate 
their removal. The peculiar appearance of 
the stone attracting attention, it was found 
there were black lines corresponding to the 
working days, alternately with white layers, 
representing the intervals of rest, each sixth 
white line being three times the width of the 
preceding ones, caused by the water being 
free from coal dust the Saturday night and 
the whole of the Sunday. Only in one place 
was there an exception to the rule, and extra 
wide streak in the middle of the week. 
Inquiries made resulted in the information 
that a large fair had taken place one Wed¬ 
nesday, when no work had been done by the 
men. 
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“GOOD-BYE! 1 

Wordsfrom “ The Sunday at Home." Music by J. W. Hinton, M.A., Mus. D. 
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THE “GIRLS OWN” ENTRANCE- 
HALL AND STAIRCASE. 



ne day, after 
Mabel and Nora 
had beta show¬ 
ing the new 
arrangements of 
their drawing- 
room and bedroom to 
'* some friends, whose 
warmly expressed admi¬ 
ration of the great im¬ 
provements planned by 
Mrs. Trevelyan, and 
effectively carried out 
by her cousins under her 
superintendence, satis¬ 
fied even the exacting 
Nora, the latter said— 

“ I should like everyone to see ■what a 
wonderful change has been made in these two 
rooms. I feel inclined to have some cards 
printed, admitting to a ‘private view’; it 
would rejally be benefiting our fellow creatures 
to show them what wonderful results can be 
achieved without much money, il one only 
knows what to do and how to do it.” 


“ I propose an amendment,” said Mrs. 
Trevelyan, smiling. “ Let us decorate some 
portion of the house that everyone who comes 
to it must see. What do you say to the hall 
and staircase ? ” 


“Delightful,” said Nora. “Ornamental 
tile floor, large Persian rugs, splendid china 
vases, and statues holding lamps !” 

“ From among the things you have men¬ 
tioned we will, I think, select only the floor 
and the lamp to commence with,” suggested 
Mrs. Trevelyan, “and these minus the orna¬ 
mental tiles and the statues.” 

“There are three doors in the hall,” Mabel 
remarked; “ the entrance, the dining-room on 
the right side as you come in, the stairs on the 
left, the drawing-room opposite the hall-door, 
and the passage at the side of the stairs that 
leads into the kitchen. There is very little 
room for decoration or any ornaments for fear 
of over-crowding it.” 

“ Never mind that,” said Nora, “ so that it 
looks nice; if more than one person comes at a 
time the extra one must stand on the stairs— 
he’ll have a better view.” 

“My dear Nora,” said her cousin, “ do be 
practical; the absolute necessities for a hall 
are an umbrella and hat-stand, and a table to 
put cards on ; these we have. A little oil and 
vinegar, well incorporated and rubbed into 
the wooden part of the table, will greatly im¬ 
prove it, and the umbrella-stand will be quite 
restored to its proper appearance if the iron 
woik is well washed and then painted with 
bronzonette. The chain suspending the lamp 
may be touched up with the same, and we 
can greatly beautify the globe itself by fasten¬ 
ing on it some quaint flowers and leaves, cut 
out of old-fashioned chintz, if we wish it to look 
oriental; or it would look very pretty in black 
and white only, with a water lily and a few 
long leaves at the lower part, and a flight of 
swallows above.” 

“ How ever will you fasten the pictures 
on ? ” asked Nora. “ When the lamp is lighted 
and gets hot, it will melt the stickature .” 

“ Not if they are fastened on with white of 
egg,” was her cousin’s answer ; “ the hotter 
that gets the harder it becomes.” . 

“ Shall we have any door curtains ? asked 
Mabel; “ they look so luxurious always, I 

think.” „ ., 

“They not only look, but are so, said 
Mrs. Trevelyan; “they thoroughly exclude 
draughts, and are especially valuable in a hall. 
In a room hung with material, instead of being 
papered, you will find that the air behind the 


hangings becomes warm and is kept so by 
them. A room so arranged is often warmer 
without a fire than a papered room with one. 

“ We will have a dark serge curtain for the 
door leading downstairs, and embroider on it 
a handsome border and a wide dado in 
coloured wools in outline stitch with some 
effective design. I should like curtains for the 
other doors, and for this purpose there are 
many very effective woollen materials at 
moderate cost. If we find we cannot afford 
them we must decorate the doors themselves.” 

“The doors are painted dark brown,” said 
Mabel; “ will that do for a foundation?” 

“Admirably! I propose putting painted 
panels, or, at all events, simulating them. To 
do that we will buy a yard or two of good 
wall paper, some of the ‘ Morris ’ patterns, 
with fruit and leaves. These we can cut out 
and put on a plain gold paper, which we pre¬ 
viously fasten on a thin cardboard the size of 
the panels. When this is quite finished, it 
will be fastened in by a few small tacks, and 
one or two gold lines drawn on the wood 
beyond the panels will complete the effect.” 

“ Gold paper sounds veiy expensive. Where 
can we get it ? ” asks Mabel. 

“ At any artists’ colourman’s ; but it will be 
cheaper from the paper-hanger. Both the 
plain and craped may be purchased for 2s. 
the yard, and it is twenty-one inches wide, 
and not only keeps its colour well, but is very 
pleasant to paint on. We must have a 
bordering round our doors, and for this we 
can easily find a paper with chocolate ground. 
The borderings with gold designs are rather 
expensive, so we will get ours with some plain 
colour, and gild it ourselves with the liquid 
gold we found so useful in our drawing-room 
decorations. Wh might buy the stamped , 
paper in imitation of leather, and gild this a 
little instead of the regular bordering; it is 1 
very effective and not expensive. Over each 
door we will have a wooden shelf covered with 
velvet for ornaments, or a single caived 
bracket in the centre for a china vase or some 
such ornament.” 

“ Would it be correct to have flowers m a 
hall?” asked Nora. 

“Flowers are acceptable everywhere, was 
Mrs. Trevelyan’s answer. “ The most expen¬ 
sive ornaments in the world will not give the 
elegant and refined effect produced by a few 
flowers. This small corner between the 
drawing and dining-room doors I propose to 
transform into a fairy bower. We will have 
a little tin trough made to fit it exactly, about 
three inches high. This is to be removable, 
and is to hold the water from the pots con¬ 
taining our flowers. Across the corner will 
be a piece of Virgin cork about twelve, inches 
high. This will serve to conceal a large pot, 
in which we shall have Arum lilies, and two 
smaller pots, in which we plant small ivy to 
be trained up the wall. Two small wooden 
brackets above, also concealed by virgin cork 
and fresh moss, which is easily renewed. We 
will have some creeping and hanging plants, 
such as ivy geranium. These small pots can 
be in saucers, and can be easily taken away 
from the corner to be watered. If we can get 
some small pieces of looking-glass to fasten 
to the wall, the effect will be immensely 
improved, and the corner look much lai ger. 
A few roots of those pretty little flowers that 
grow on old walls can be put with a little 
mould round their roots into the holes and 
depressions of the cork, and will take very 
kindly to their new quarters. We will have 
flowers also on braokets each side of the clock 
over the table, or ornaments on the brackets 
and flower holders fastened to the wall. The 
china flower holders, in the form of shoes, 
nests, shells, baskets, &c., are rather expensive, 
but pretty ones may be made with a mere 
framework of wire to hold a glass, and covered 
with moss, tied on with silk the same colour. 


A little sprinkle of water will keep the moss 
alive a long time.” 

“ Is there any cheap way of colouring the 
floor and the stairs?” asked Mabel. “It 
would be a great improvement for the wood¬ 
work to correspond more with the doors.” 

“ There are numerous varieties of wood 
stains,” was Mrs. Trevelyan’s answer ; “ but I 
can tell you of something far easier to use, 
and infinitely cheaper, which will make our 
wood the colour of dark oak. We must buy 
some permanganate of potash in a crude state, 
getting it of a wholesale chemist if possible, 
as the retail dealers charge a large profit on it, 
but even then it is far cheaper than the usual 
wood stains, as an ounce will make quite Vwo 
quarts of liquid. 

“ Having mixed it with water in these pro¬ 
portions, it must be put on quickly and freely 
with a large brush; all the nooks and comers 
can be done with a smaller brush. It should be 
well rubbed or brushed in, and not sparingly 
used, taking the brush in the same direction 
always with the way of the grain. 

“I should advise the operation being per¬ 
formed in gloves, as it is not exactly a becoming 
colour for the hands. 

“ When the stain is applied you will be - 

“Delighted with the effect,” interrupted 
Nora. 

“ Exactly the contrary,” said her cousin, 
“ for you will find your floor a bright red, 
but it will turn a deep brown immediately. 

“ When quite dry, if it is not dark enough 
it can be done again, and then polished with 
boiled oil, or a mixture of turpentine and 
beeswax, but it must be perfectly dry before 
this is attempted,” 

“ This method has also a quality still greater 
than its cheapness and facility. Perman¬ 
ganate of potash is the principal ingredient 
of ‘ Condy’s Fluid,’ and a powerful dis¬ 
infectant.” 

“There is a space just here,” said Mabel, 
“ by the hat stand, with room for a bracket 
or some ornament, but I am afraid it would be 
knocked down with some one hanging a coat 
up or getting down a hat.” 

“The very place for a wall basket,” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Trevelyan, “ and it would be 
very useful for pieces of string, or to keep 
your garden gloves, &c., in. A carriage 
basket would answer the purpose, and we can 
make it ornamental by ebonizing and gilding 
it, or running coloured braids in and out ol 
the strands. 

“ By-the-bye, while speaking of the wall 
ornaments for flowers, I forgot to say there are 
some very pretty and inexpensive ones of 
basket work in the shape of those long baskets, 
round in front and flat at the sides, that you 
see French and Swiss peasants carrying; they 
are called hottes , I think. In these we can 
put a glass with cut flowers, or they would 
hc-ld small pots with growing plants—those 
graceful feathery grasses, for instance. 

“There is hardly any thing prettier and more 
effective as a decorative plant for windows or 
wall baskets than the easily-procured ‘ rock 
strawberry,’ which will grow in any soil, and 
produces an abundance of trails very quickly, 
and as it is propagated from these runners 
you can get many plants from the original 
one ; and the trails droop so gracefully, bear¬ 
ing first a number of bright yellow flowers, 
succeeded by small red strawberries. 

“We can have some of these in our flower 
corner, also ; either the yellow blossoms or 
the red fruit will tell most effectively against 
the dark ivy.” 

“ I should like a large Oriental china vase 
under the hall table so much,” said Nora; 
“ can we sham one ?” 

“We might imitate one,” Mrs. Trevelyan 
answered, “ without much difficulty or ex¬ 
pense ; the process is called ‘ decalcomanie,’ 
and was once a very fashionable amusement. 
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Jt may be applied to any article and on almost 
any material, from earthenware, wood, metal, 
to cloth and silk. For our purpose a large 
earthenware jar will be best; we can buy this 
at any pottery, and very often of oil and 
eolourmen, but we must be careful to select 
one of good shape, with a smooth surface. 

“We will buy all other requisites at an artists’ 
colourman’s, and they will be pictuies to 
transfer, a bottle of prepared cement, varnish, 
and a roller; the other things wanted we 
probably have. They are an ivory knife, 
scissors, pincers, a sponge, and a piece of 
cloth or washleather. The designs to be put 
on light surfaces simply appear as ordinary 
pictures, but ours being for a dark ground are 
printed with a metallic or white surface. As 
we wish our jar to look Oriental we shall choose 
designs of that character, and begin by cutting 
all the margin away with sharp scissors, leaving 
the outline clearly defined, then the design is 
covered with the liquid cement, applied with a 
sable brush. When this begins to dry—‘ be- 
comes tacky ’ is the technical expression the 
picture is laid, face downwards , on the vase. 
A roller and damp cloth or leather is used to 
press the design well down on the vase, so 
as to exclude all air bubbles, the ivory palette 
knife serving to raise any edges that may have 
curled under, or got out ot place. The de¬ 
signs dry very quickly, and then the paper at 
the back is easily peeled off, leaving the design 
only firmly adhering to the article on which it 
has been placed. After this it must be gently 
washed with a sponge, and when quite dry 
covered with a coat of varnish. We will try 
the experiment first on something smaller, as 
a little practice and taste in arrangement are 
all that is required to make decalcomanie most 
effective.” , . . _ T 

“It sounds splendid,” exclaimed Nora; 
“ could we not decalculate , you know what I 
mean , the fanlight over the liall-door ?” 

“ We will ornament that in another way,” 
said her cousin ; “ I quite intend that, and the 
staircase window also, to be very successful 
imitations of stained glass.” . __ 

“A stained-glass window! cried Nora, 
rapturously. ‘‘ A— stained—glass—window ! 
I call that unbridled luxury. How is it done, 


and what with ? ” . 

“It is done with,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, 

“ chromo-lithographic designs specially pre¬ 
pared to transfer on to glass, the glass to 
receive, and transfer varnish. There are hun¬ 
dreds of designs—borderings, geometrical 
patterns, and figures single and in groups ; 
these and all other necessaries may be pur¬ 
chased of any of the leading artists’ colour- 
men. We must have sheets of thin glass 
exactly the size and shape of the panes we 
wish to cover. We lay one of these flat on 
the table ready for the design, and then pre¬ 
pare the latter. This is done by thoroughly 
damping the plain side of the paper with cold 
water and a sponge, then turning it over and 
living the coloured surface a smooth coat ot 
The transfer varnish, which must be laid on 
with a large and flat camel-hair brush, such as 
is used for varnishing pictures in oils. As 
soon as the design is thoroughly coated with 
the varnish it is laid, picture side downwards, 
on the glass. This must be done smoothly 
and quickly, then the roller is pressed 
thoroughly over it till every part adheres to 
the glass, and shows well on the other side. 
Books of directions tell you it should then be 
left a few hours to dry, but I have found from 
experience a whole day is not too long. When 
thoroughly dry the plain surface of the paper 
is again wetted with cold water, and the paper 
gradually and gently rubbed off with a cloth, 
sponge, or the tips of the finger. It will rub 
off in little flakes or twists without any diffi¬ 
culty if sufficiently damped. This process 
removes all but the coloured design. When 
this has become quite dry we shall give it a 


thin coat of cleaning liquid and another of 
washable varnish. I can assure you the effect 
will be far beyond your most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions—it is most interesting work, and very 
easy to accomplish. 

“The glass is then fitted into the window and 
securely fastened ; for this purpose it is better 
to employ a glazier, who will make it much 
safer than an amateur workman would. For 
the staircase window we can easily find many 
designs of mediaeval figures ; the fanlights we 
cannot expect to manage so easily, the best 
way 'will be to purchase some geometrical 
designs, and cut out portions of them, so as to 
fit into the shape of the glass.” 

“ That sounds quite easy,” said Mabel, 

“ and I long to begin it, but I suppose we 
must make all our plans before commencing 
any. What else is to be done ? ” 

“ Come and stand by me at the dining-room 
door,” said Mrs. Trevelyan, “ and we shall 
better see what is still wanting. We see 
straight up the stairs, and catch a glimpse of 
the bath room door on the landing above. 
Over this we will have a curtain, like the one 
in the hall, or of some chocolate material 
with gold designs, which would not cost more 
than buying the material for our embroidered 
serge, though we should not have the satisfac¬ 
tion of its being our own work. 

“ This curtain will look well both from the 
hall and from the landing on the bedroom 
floor. Before we reach that, however, we have 
the corner formed by the turn of the stairs to 
beautify in some manner, and the staircase 
itself. A chocolate dado with designs of lighter 
colour, like the bordering rounder the door, 
will be a great improvement to the wall if put 
just above the skirting board ; it will make the 
staircase look both longer and wider, and 
must of course be continued round the walls 
of the landing.” 

“ Could we do up the corner at the turn of 
the stairs, like the one in the hall, between 
these doors, with flowers and virgin <.ork ? ” 
suggested Mabel. 

“ It would look very well,” responded her 
cousin, “but 1 am seriously contemplating 
turning that wall into a verandah, and show¬ 
ing a beautiful landscape beyond.” 

“That would be your most wonderful 
achievement,” said Nora; “neither in your 
clever arrangements of our drawingroom or 
bedroom, did you go so far as to take out 
the side of the house. But when you have 
demolished the wall, the landscape will con¬ 
sist of the garden wall and a little yard. Are 
you going to buy a view and move it here ? ” 
“That is exactly what I do propose,” was 
Mrs. Trevelyan’s response ; “if either of you 
painted well enough, I should like you to 
paint a landscape with a beautiful distant view, 
on a large piece of canvas which we could 
easily attach to the wall, but as you cannot do 
so, we shall have to buy our view. At any of 
the large paper hangers we can get landscapes, 
some of them very well coloured; we will 
choose ours with some water in it and some 
distant mountains and trees; the latter are 
generally the least successful portion of these 
views ; our picture must be cut away from the 
surrounding paper and fastened to the wall. 
If we cannot get a picture large enough to 
cover that part of the wall, we shall only have 
to make our frame larger to meet it.” 

“ But I thought there was to be a verandah,” 
said Mabel; “ how will you represent that ?” 

“Simply by covering the surrounding wall 
with a green lattice work,” Mrs. Trevelyan 
answered ; “ that we can easily put up our¬ 
selves with a few painted laths. We must 
bring these over the edge of our landscape, 
and when we have some trails of ivy over 
them the effect from below will be as 
if the stairs terminated in a verandah from 
which we saw the view. The turn of the 
stairs leaves one step very wide, and in the 


corner of this we will have a large pot con¬ 
cealed by virgin cork and moss ; in the pot we 
will plant some long trails of ivy, which will 
speedily help us to cover our lattice work; 
and we can add to its effect by fastening long 
sprays of ivy in the lattice work. We can 
also have some trailing plant, such as our wild 
strawberry, in a bracket in the corner at the 
top, and make it grow over the lattice.” 

“ There is a place on the landing upstairs,” 
said Mabel, “ where we could have a large 
plant such as the ‘ India-rubber ’ ; but they 
are very expensive, and require so much 
attention, can you think of anything as nice 
we can have instead ?” 

“ If our means were as unlimited as out 
desires,” Mrs. Trevelyan answered, “we could 
buy nothing better for the purpose than a 
‘ cassia.’ They are magnificent plants and 
perfectly suited for hall and staircase, room or 
greenhouse decoration; they grow very quickly, 
require little attention, and have large drooping 
leaves, which are very effective by themselves 
or among other plants. The cheapest way of 
procuring them would be to buy a packet of 
‘ cassia’ seeds, and soak them in hot water for 
twelve hours—this greatly hastens their germi¬ 
nation. They must then be sown at once in 
pots, in a moderate hot-bed, and you will be 
surprised at their rapidity of growth. 

“I will tell you a capital substitute fora 
hotbed, as should you ever live where there is 
no such thing the knowledge will be most 
useful, and will enable you to cultivate many 
plants and flowers which would be impossible 
to do otherwise. 

“ You will require two flower-pots, one two 
inches larger than the other. Put a layer ot 
cocoa-nut fibre in the larger one about three 
inches deep, then stand the small pot on this 
bed, fill up the space between the two pots 
with the same fibre, and soak it well with 
water, which must be boiling. The seeds 
must be sown in the smaller pot and coveted 
with a piece of glass, and the larger pot stood 
in a saucer, and kept on the kitchen range 
away from the fire. When the fire is anything 
considerable, the pots must be moved off and 
replaced when there is less heat. You must 
also be careful to keep the fibre wet. When 
the seeds have fairly sprouted the pots can 
leave the fire and be kept in a warm room 
looking south, and thus gradually hardened. 
As cocoa-nut fibre may be bought for 3d. a 
bushel, your home-made hothouse would not 
cost much, and would enable you to raise 
from seed hundreds of plants, very expensive 
if purchased when grown. 

“ And now I really think,” continued Mrs. 
Trevelyan, “I need say nothing more. With a 
few brackets, pictures, and etageres , flat for 
the walls, and shaped for the corners, all of 
which may be home-made, some growing and 
cut flowers, china vases and plates, which you 
can paint or ornament by the method I have 
already described to you, I see no reason why 
your hall, staircase, and landing should be less 
elegant than the drawing-room and bedroom 
I have had so much pleasure in helping you to 
beautify. C. 
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THAT CAPTIVATING WIDOW. 

BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was Sunday morning in the little 
parish church of Oxworthy, and the 
congregation had just got as far as the 
General Confession. The voice of the 
curate, languid and drowsy, was leading 
a hundred and twenty other voices, all 
languid and drowsy too, for it was a 
sultry midsummer day. A few bees, 
humming dreamily in the roof, droned 
in with the chorus; outside the doves 
were cooing in the woods, and trees and 
grasses whispered and murmured when 
the soft wind swept over them. The 
door of the church stood wide open ; but 
the usual number of worshippers was 
there, not one was missing from his 
accustomed seat, and there was, there¬ 
fore, a general lifting up of heads when 
a rustle of silk was heard upon the 
threshold. 

The curate 
raised his eyes, 
and stumbled over 
a sentence ; St. 

Anthony himself 
could hardly have 
withdrawn his 
glance at once 
from the figure 
which was slowly 
advancing. A 
lady in rich black 
silk robes, tall, yet 
not too tall, swept 
composedly into 
the aisle, and sat 
down in the nearest 
pew, where there 
chanced to be a 
vacant seat. 

What a face she 
had! It was as 
fair and delicately 
tinted as the petals 
of a blushrose, and 
yet the eyes were 
deep brown, and 
the well - defined 
eyebrows almost 
black. The hair, 
which was brought 
very low upon the 
forehead, was like 
spun - gold, and 
shone, and glit¬ 
tered in the light 
that streamed 
down through 
one of the windows. The stranger wore 
a small black bonnet, with a narrow cap 
of white tulle, which looked like a faint 
suggestion of widowhood. A gossamer 
veil descended to her shoulders, she had 
a necklace and large cross of jet, and 
something in the dress and in the sweet, 
pensive expression of the features gave 
her almost the air of a religettse. 

The curate, an inoffensive young 
deacon, blushed and recovered himself. 
But the honest labourer next to whom 
the strange lady had seated herself was 
visibly discomposed. He edged a little 
nearer to his wife, a sunburnt dame in 
her Sunday cotton, and cast oblique 


glances at the beautiful creature whose 
silk skirts actually brushed his gaiters. 
By-and-bye heads were turned. All 
the Nettletons stared openly; and even 
Sir Austin Roper deigned to send one 
swift look in the direction of the new¬ 
comer. 

The lady herself appeared quite un¬ 
conscious of the attention she attracted. 
Her face was perfectly placid; her 
colour never deepened, she sat almost 
motionless while the sermon was going 
on. She kept her seat while the congre¬ 
gation was dispersing, and only a very 
close observer could have detected the 
restlessness with which she scanned the 
faces as they passed her pew. There 
was Sir Austin Roper, stately, and very 
stiff about the neck, whose brows were 
contracted into a perpetual frown with 
scowling. It was easy enough to read 


the man at the first glance—easy enough 
to know how to deal with him. Agree 
with Sir Austin Roper in everything, 
and your soul might be at peace in the 
land. There was his lady, quiet and 
pale ; a benign woman and a patient 
wife. Then came the Nettletons ; Major 
Nettleton, and his son Conrad, a sickly, 
rathersullen-lookingyoung man, followed 
by his step - mother and her three 
daughters. These ladies all gazed at 
the fair stranger, but in an approving 
way, as if they desired to make her 
acquaintance. 

She returned their glances with a 
certain graciousness, as of one who 


could afford to be genial to everybody. 
Last of all came the rector’s wife, a 
bright little woman with a shrewd, 
thoughtful face. Mrs. Harlowe had 
nothing in common either with Lady 
Roper or the Nettletons, and this the 
stranger seemed to know by instinct. 
Her fine dark eyes fell before the steady 
look she now encountered; but the lady 
went her way, accompanied by her four 
little girls ; and the unknown seemed to 
breathe more freely. 

Ellen Bretton, organist and governess 
to the rector’s children, passed her in the 
porch with a music-book under her arm. 

“ Evidently a nobody,” thought the 
stranger ; “ and yet a well-dressed girl, 
with a better style about her than those 
Nettletons !” 

On Saturday evening, a London train 
had set Mrs. Belgrave down at the rustic 
station of Ox¬ 
worthy. She had 
arrived quite unat¬ 
tended, although 
she brought a 
black box of large 
size, a portman¬ 
teau, and sundry 
packages. The 
one fly of which 
the village could 
boast, had con¬ 
veyed her to the 
inn ; and great 
was the surprise 
of the landlady of 
the Swan, at see¬ 
ing so fine a lady 
without a maid. 

But dignified as 
she was, Mrs. Bel- 
grave could talk 
frankly of herself 
and her concerns. 
She told the land¬ 
lady a moving tale 
of the ingratitude 
of a young woman 
who had just de¬ 
serted her. Louise 
had been in her 
service for five 
years ; and yet— 
just because they 
had had a trifling 
tiff on the journey 
—that faithless 
creature had 
suddenly left her mistress without even 
giving warning! Mrs. Belgrave was 
resolved that she would have no more 
to do with foreigners or town - bred 
damsels; she wanted an unsophisti¬ 
cated country girl, and hoped the land¬ 
lady would find her one. 

The good hostess of the Swan was a 
widow ; Mrs. Belgrave was a widow too, 
and quite alone in the world. The 
landlady’s heart began to yearn over 
this stranger, who had come so suddenly 
to the rambling old inn. Then, too, she 
was so gracious in her manner, so easily 
pleased with the fresh eggs and bacon 
which Mrs. Click prepared for her even- 
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ing- meal; and yet it must have seemed 
coarse fare to such a very fine lady ! 
The best bedroom was quickly got ready 
for her use ; on Sunday morning her 
breakfast was carefully served in a 
pleasant parlour; everything, in short, 
was done to make her comfortable. 

She had sat listening to the chime of 
the bells before she made up her mind 
to go to church ; and while Mrs. Click’s 
maid-0f-9.ll-work cleared the breakfast- 
table, the lady plied her with questions 
about the passers-by. Sitting in the 
shadow of the window-curtain, she saw 
all the Nettletons file past, and learnt 
their names. It was not until the bells 
had ceased, that she put on her bonnet, 
and appeared among the worshippers. 

Later in the day, when Mrs. Click 
entered the parlour to ask some trilling 
question, the fair widow was reclining, 
very much at her ease, on the chintz- 
covered sofa. A handsomely - bound 
Bible and a cambric handkerchief lay 
beside her, and she had apparently been 
spending her Sunday afternoon in a 
highly meritorious manner. 

“ Now I want you to tell me all about 
the people who live here,” she said, in 
her charming way. “ Let us begin with 
the greatest.” 

“ Oh, the greatest is Sir Austin Roper, 
ma’am,” replied the landlady, not ill 
pleased to have a chance of talking. 
“A very rich baronet he is, and his 
lady’s mighty kind to the poor.” 

“ Any children ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am, a son and daughter, 
both married. Then there’s Mr. Iiar- 
lowe, the rector, and his wife ;—they’ve 
got everybody’s good word and good 
will. And then there’s the Nettletons.” 

“And what of them?” asked Mrs. 
Belgrave, half closing her eyes. 

“Major Nettleton may be a trifle 
close-fisted, but then there’s a cause for 
that. His income isn’t much to speak 
of, and his lady has been so unfortunate 
as to offend the rich uncle who brought 
her up.” 

“ How was that ?” inquired the widow, 
still in a languid tone. “ Well, ma’am, 
Mr. Kendon, as I think his name was, 
had made all his money by trade ; and 
trade is a thing that Mrs. Nettleton and 
her girls can’t abide. So as ill-luck 
would have it, some of their sneers got 
to the old gentleman, and he altered his 
will. It was a sore disappointment to 
his niece, for although he’d neither 
written to her, nor visited her for four 
years, she always believed she should be 
his heir. He left all his fortune to Mr. 
Conrad Nettleton, her stepson.” 

“Indeed! Mr. Conrad is fortunate.” 

“Yes, truly, Mr. Kendon’s trustees 
pay him a handsome income, but he 
won’t come into the full possession of 
his property till he is twenty-five. I’ve 
heard that the old man left a hundred a 
year to his housekeeper,” added the 
landlady, “but not a shilling even to 
Mrs. Nettleton’s daughters.” 

“ These family disagreements are very 
sad,” said Mrs. Belgrave, after a slight 
pause. “ Tradespeople are often rather 
quarrelsome, I am afraid ; but I; don’t 
know anything about them. Neither 
my dear "husband nor myself ever had 
any connections in business. By the 


way, who is that ladylike girl who plays 
the organ ?” 

“Miss Bretton, ma’am—as nice a 
young lady as ever breathed. But her 
father and mother are poor, and as she’s 
a governess the Miss Nettletons take no 
account of her. To tell the truth, it’s 
said that Mr. Mayflower, the curate, 
was paying her attention, and they 
managed to set him against her.” 

“Poor girl! Well, perhaps she will 
pick up somebody else,” said Mrs. 
Belgrave, amiably. “ My dear husband 
made a point of being particularly kind 
to governesses and servants. He was 
the most considerate man I ever knew. 
Oh, what a treasure I have lost in losing 
him! ” 

As she spoke she put the cambric 
handkerchief to her eyes, and Mrs. 
Click gave a respectful sniff in sympathy. 

{To be continued.) 



THE WORKING GIRLS OF 
LONDON. 

By Mrs. G. S. Reany, of Reading. 

he hearts of some are 
strangely drawn to-day 
to protect from the 
sorrows surrounding 
them, and to win to a 
more happy and hopeful 
life, the 40,000 working 
girls who are to be found 
in the city of London 
alone. 

The sympathy thus 
felt has taken practical 
form in the establish¬ 
ment of houses where 
board and lodging may 
be procured at a very 
nominal charge. Three houses of this de¬ 
scription have been opened in the past two 
years, while we believe one or two others with 
a similar object have actually been in existence 
for some long period before. But as the united 
efforts of all the houses now in active operation 
would not do more than accommodate some 
300 working girls, it will be readily admitted 
that before the actual needs of the 40,000 are 
met very much more has to be done. 

And who is to do it ? * 

It must not be supposed that the whole of 
the 40,000 working girls of London are with¬ 
out good homes at the present time, for many 
of that number “ live at home with their 
parents ” and have no need to take lodgings 
anywhere. But at the same time there are 
several thousand who have found their way up 
from the country, owing to the scarcity of the 
work there, or because London always 
presents attractions to the young, "who cannot 
be persuaded, until experience has proved to 
the contrary, that London wages are not 
always good, and that you have no need to 
ask twice before securing just the work you 
require. And it is for these, many of them 
young girls in their teens, for whom we would 
to-day ask sympathy. 

After learning by bitter experience that 
work cannot so readily be had, and that when 

* It all who read the Girl’s Own Paper would 
contribute the sum of one shilling, sending it to J, 
Shrimpton, Esq., 38', Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Hon. 
Secretary of the Working Girls’ Homes, a fund 
would at once be started, out of which many new 
homes might be planted in neighbourhoods most 
needing them. 



obtained it often brings but a low wage, 
these girls find that they are obliged to keep 
themselves in board, lodging, and clothing on 
the scanty pittance of 4s. 6d. a week, not to 
say anything about a wage which in some 
cases never exceeds half-a-crown. 

This fact necessitates a very low-priced 
lodging—the half of a bed, probably, in a well- 
packed lodging-house, where the overheated 
room causes headache and sleeplessness, and 
has, in time, a most deleterious effect upon 
the health. But what else can be done under 
the circumstances ? One shilling a week for 
a bed—and this is, probably, placing it at the 
lowest cost—makes a large hole in a wage of 
4s. 6d. Out of the remaining 3s. 6d. food 
has to be obtained for seven days, averaging, 
at least, two meals a day; and some few 
coppers have to be spared 4 ^ pay off the debt 
already incurred for boots or just so much 
clothing as helps to make t...e wearer respec¬ 
table. 

We must let down the curtain before the 
awful temptations which so surely present them¬ 
selves to girls of this class to enable them to ob¬ 
tain a few additional shillings from time to time 
to eke out their scanty little income. But, dear 
sisters in sheltered homes, remember, though 
we have let down the curtain, the temptations 
are there, real, painfully real. We spare your 
eyes, your hearts ; but those of whom we 
write will not be spared: possibly their trial 
may be double what it need be because yo.t 
know nothing of it, for if you did know, at 
least you would help them with your sym¬ 
pathy and means, and give them, if nothing 
else, hope of better things. 

We have heard of a mother who, when 
wishing to bring home to her children their 
dependence upon others, with the desire to 
call forth sympathy for those who might 
otherwise have been slighted and scorned, 
would say, “Well, now let us consider where all 
the things you wear came from, by whom they 
were produced and made just what they are. 
Now let us think of what you use, of things 
which may be but luxuries in your life, but 
which have come to you through the toil and 
earnest labour of others.” A very wholesome 
lesson this. Would that more mothers gave 
it. Were it given with faithfulness in every 
detail we feel sure the working girls of London 
would have more of our thoughts and sym¬ 
pathy than they now possess. 

I learnt to realise this more one certain 
evening in the autumn of ’78. I had been 
invited to give an address at one of the Work¬ 
ing Girls’ Homes alluded to above, which, 
because it had been called a home, and not a 
house (committees learn wisdom by expe¬ 
rience), had been held lightly in esteem by 
those for whom it was intended. A free tea, 
with the promise of this addiess, formed evi¬ 
dently a great attraction, for, at the time 
named upon the ticket of admission, the base¬ 
ment of the house was crowded with just the 
girls who, until to-night, had passed and re¬ 
passed the home with scornful indifference. 
More were waiting outside when I gained the 
Honorary Secretary’s permission to draw off 
some who had already finished tea to the 
upper part of the house, where they could in¬ 
spect bedrooms, bath-room, &c. 

Some twenty or more followed me up Stairs, 
quite unconscious that I was “ the lady ” 
whose address they were supposed to have 
come to hear. This gave me a grand oppor¬ 
tunity of having a friendly talk with them. 
They spoke without any reserve, and, after a 
little while, we sat down in one of the upper 
bedrooms, and had a regular “experience 
meeting,” but of a somewhat novel land and 
character. 

“ Ah, dear,” said one of the saddest-look- 
ing of my friends to me, putting her arm 
round my waist, and giving me a hearty kiss 
(which I greatly enjoyed, and felt grateful to 
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her for giving)—“ ah, dear, if only ladies 
would give us time, our life would be far less 
of a drudgery. How many ladies never take 
the poor dressmaker into consideration when 
they give their order for a dress to be made ! 
They leave it all until the last moment, and 
then they are in such a dreadful hurry that 
poor we have to suffer. If they would but 
think that we, too, had our lives to live” 

“In what way do you mean ? ” I enquired, 
a little wondering what explanation she would 
give me. 

“ Why, I mean this,” she replied. “ You 
know I’m married. Ah! I don’t look old 
enough, do I, but I was but a girl when I 
settled down. Well, last week my baby was 
ill. I pay a neighbour to take charge of her, 
but one morning I left home with a very heavy 
heart. I. longed for night to come to go back to 
the child. I am forced to go out; if I did not 
help to keep the pot boiling we should be no¬ 
where. When seven o’clock was nearly come 
that day my heart was all of a tremble with 
longing to go back to my Annie—bless her! 
when in comes our forewoman and says she, 

‘ You’ll all have to stay on until that dress is 
finished. I’ve just received a note from the lady 
you are making it for, and she says if not home 
to-night it will be of no use to her, as she 
leaves for the Continent in the morning! ’ 
Home that night, and the order had only 
come in a few hours before! We had to 
work hard until eleven, and eveiy stitch I put 
in had a heart yearning for little Annie in it! I 
had said I should be back soon after seven, 
and I wondered what the neighbour would be 
after when she found I did not come. Now 
if that lady happened just to have known all 
the circumstances would she not have regretted 
hurrying us so ? ” 

Of course she would! but how was she 
likely to know ? Only by coming in close per¬ 
sonal contact with these busy workers. Perhaps 
the simplest and the easiest way of doing this 
would be to attend one of Mrs. Fisher’s 
meetings at 165, Aldersgate-street, held daily 
from 1 p.m. till 1.40 for these dear girls. 
Yes ! dear girls, it only needs to know them 
to care for them, to sympathise with them, 
and to long to be helpful to them. 

We are so apt to forget that they are wo?nen 
as well as workers. That they have their 
thoughts and feelings, their joys and sorrows, 
their home life cares and responsibilities. That 
they are in short what we ourselves would be 
if the circumstances of our lives were changed, 
and if instead of being the favoured daughters 
of well-to-do or wealthy homes, we were the 
children of the poor who had to work in order 
that they might eat. 

The three homes established in London 
during the past two years are Alexandra 
House, 88, St. John’s-street, West Smithfield; 
Victoria House, 135, Queen’s-road, Bayswater; 
and Morley House, 14, Fitzrcy-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 

In these houses board can be procured for 
4s. 6d. a week, or, when preferred, each meal 
may be paid for separately, at a charge of 2|d. 
for breakfast, 6d. for dinner, 2^d. for tea, or 
id. for supper. Each resident in the house 
has to pay 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week for lodging, 
and she has also to pay for her own washing. 

To charge more than the above quoted 
price, would be to close the door practically 
to just the class of working girls most in need 
of these houses; therefore, it becomes needful 
to supplement in some form the income 
secured by the payment of the girls alone, in 
order to meet the very heavy outlay of rent, 
rates, taxes, and coal. And it is to aid in 
this that an appeal is made to our “English 
girls” of happier circumstances. 

A lady much interested in the Zenana Mis¬ 
sion wondered how she could find the means 
to send an annual subscription to the funds ; 


and out of her wonderings grew a shorter 
train , and thereby the saving of material in 
her dress, less costly bonnets, and a variety of 
those small self-denials in dress which do cost 
a woman something, but which may most 
cheerfully be given to Him who said, “ Inas¬ 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me;” and the result of it all has been the 
sum of £2 1 os. a year saved out of personal 
expenditure on dress, and devoted to the great 
work of sending messengers of glad tidings to 
the sad and sorrowful women who people the 
Zenanas of India, to whom the Gospel of Peace 
has never been brought. 

Gentle reader, is there no small self-sacrifice 
you could make in dress, to put within your 
hands some off ering to make to the Master Him¬ 
self, in the form of helping forward the great 
work of providing comfortable homes—with 
all that that thought may mean—for the work- 
ing girls of London ? 

Will you seriously think the matter over? 


VARIETIES. 

No More Miserable Marriages. —It 
is a great pity that girls are brought up to 
think that the only way in which they can dis¬ 
pose of themselves, that will give satisfaction 
to their friends, is to get married ; and if, from 
various causes, they fail to achieve this end 
they will be looked upon more or less as social 
failures. True enough, a happy marriage is the 
best lot that can befall a woman, but surely an 
unhappy one is by a long way the worst; and 
how many miserable marriages would be pre¬ 
vented if woman only had something else to do 
and think about, some other means of ad¬ 
vancing themselves in life ? 

Buried Names. 

1. Is a bell a musical instrument ? 2. Was 

Ann in a white or black dress ? 3. I am going 

to France soon with you. 4. Will mamma 
be late ? 5. There is no rain at present. 

6 . What did he lend to you ? 

The Friendships of Women. —For two 
women to be really friends they must have 
more reason, philosophy, and greatness of 
soul than is requisite for uniting two estim¬ 
able men. 

How MUCH THERE IS WE DO NOT SEE. 
—The spirit in which all seekers after tiuth 
should look on the marvels of creation is well, 
illustrated in this story, which comes from an 
ancient book added to one of the Vedas, or 
sacred books of the Hindoos : A father told 
his vain-minded son, in whom no sense of 
wonder dwelt, to bring him a fruit of the huge 
banyan-tree, or Indian fig-tree. “ Break it,” 
said the father; “what do you see?” “Some 
very small seeds,” replied the son. “ Break 
one of them; what do you see in it ?” asked 
the father. “Nothing, my father,” answered 
the son. “My child,” said the father, “where 
you see nothing there dwells a mighty banyan- 
tree.” 

Discreetness in Finding Fault. —Find 
fault, we say to elder sisters entrusted with the 
care of the little ones, when you must find 
fault, in private, if possible, and some time 
after the offence rather than at the time. The 
blamed are less inclined to resist when they 
are blamed without witnesses. Both parties 
are calmer, and the accused may be struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser who has 
seen the fault and watched for a private and 
proper time for mentioning it. 

Preparation for Old Age.—A few 
more rapidly-rolling years, flowing past lilte 
a river, vanishing Kke a dream, youth will be 
gone, and the world will look elsewhere, and 
reject, those who have not already learned to 
reject it. Let us, then, love that eternal beauty 
which never grows old, a?id which endows its 
lovers with perpetual'youth. — Fertelon , 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ART. 

Eva Graham. —In order to produce clear colouring 
in using water-colours, be very careful in the pre¬ 
paration of all the tints that will be required—the 
full, the delicate and pale, and the neutral shades. 
Try each on a separate sheet of card similar in 
quality to that which you are to employ. Make 
one sweep of a full brush, to judge of the exact 
colour,, and if just right, then proceed to paint your 
subject, having first made a delicate outline with a 
finely-pointed pencil. Do not “stipple” with a 
half-dry brush, and do not lay one coat over 
another, as if you were painting in oils, for you will 
never produce a transparent colour thus. Iherc 
will always be some running down of the wet 
colour ; therefore turn the block and slope it so as 
that the palest tint should be uppermost, and the 
paint should be drawn gently down with the point 
of the brush into the deepest. . . 

Foxglove. —1. Use oil paints for decorative painting 
on wood. 2. You might wear a black and white 
silk handkerchief round your neck. 

Mother’s Darling and Ada Turner. —1. Ihe illu¬ 
minations must be sufficiently large to allow for 
letters easily read. 2. We are glad, that you have 
found our articles on “ Darning ” so very useful, 
and especially in “ darning stockings on the bias.’ 
Also that the “ Dress of the Month” has enabled 
you to re-arrange old dresses, so as to spare the 
expense of buying new ones. To teach our readers 
how to economise in this way is one of our main 
objects in those articles. We thank you for your 
grateful letter. 

Lobelia. —It is impossible for us to tell how you 
would succeed in landscape-drawing, having seen 
none of your work. You may be clever in one, 
branch of the art and not in another. Try for your¬ 
self. Your writing is very good. 

Lorelei.— 1. A flower-piece, those selected being of 
the summer-time, would be suitable for our com¬ 
petition. 2. It is not essential that the death of 
the celebrated woman selected as the subject of 
your essay should have occurred in the 18th 
century. 3. Your writing should be just half its 
size smaller. 

WORK. 

Home Bird. —1. See “My Work Basket” for the 
two descriptions you need. 2. The word “encyclo¬ 
pedia” means “a circle of instruction.” Your 
writing is neat. 

Prudentia and R. H.—Cask on enough stitches for 
the size of the neck, and then increase row by row. 
It would be best to have a paper pattern of a cape 
to guide you. Thank you for your kind words of 
approval. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Kathleen Barton wishes for “a good remedy lor 
bad temper, for frightened people, and for making 
dogs thin.” For the first, we might re-introduce 
the old English “ducking stool”—a cure for 
“ scolds.” For the next, we should first know how 
they became “ frightened people.” For the third, 
reduce their allowance of food. 

Dolly Varden. —“A.M.” are the initial letters ol 
two Latin words,— Ante , or before, and Meridiem , 
or mid-day; “ P.M.” likewise represent two Latin 
words— Post Meridiem , or after mid-day. 

Dolly Varden No. 2.—1. You are quite right to 
hesitate over accepting even a flower from gentle¬ 
men with whom you have to do in your business ; 
considering how familiar they frequently are, we 
strongly advise you to decline very politely, with a 
slight bow, saying, “ You must kindly excuse me, 
but I do not accept flowers from gentlemen.” Ol 
course your conduct and manner must be all “ of a 
piece,” and you should avoid joking and laughing 
with them. 2. Perhaps you might obtain a situa¬ 
tion as book-keeper. 

Ginx’s Baby. —1. We thank you for so much com¬ 
mendation of our magazine. Your writing is good. 
2. The changing of the serial stories depends on 
their length. Pronounce the “ a ” in “ Montague 
as you would in “ apple,” and the “ u ” just as it is 
sounded in the alphabet—the final “ e ” is muto. 
Divide the name into three syllables—” Mont-a- 
gue.” 

Nil Desperandum and Inter-nos. — We must 
strongly advise your not going to Paris, excepting 
only in the case of your going there as a companion 
or governess, attached to the family with which you 
travel. In this advice we are fully supported both 
by Miss Leigh, of the Home for Young English 
Women in Paris, and by Dr. Forbes, chaplain to 
the British Embassy. It would be a hopeless task 
to seek a situation there, as well as a dangerous 
sort of experiment, unless you went out to a family 
of whom you had the best recommendations. 
Faerie Queen. —1. With reference to the pressingof 
flowers we have given many replies. See the 
“ Home Naturalist,” published at 56, Paternostcr 
Row. 2. Your writing would be good if sloped 
the right way. 3. Have nothing to do with 
“ Planchette,” nor with what is called ** Spiritua¬ 
lism.” We disapprove of them. 
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Susannah H.—We advise you to banish from your 
raind all thoughts ot being what you always call a 
goveness.” Your spelling, writing, grammar, 
and common style of expressing yourself render a 
girl, already nearly fifteen, quite incompetent to 
prepare for such a situation. We never before 
heard of such a person as a “ short-hand goveness.” 
From your desire to educate yourself, and thereby 
earn your living, we daresay you are a nice little 
girl; but if you applied as much zeal to be a good 
needlewoman, to make dresses, and to dress hair, 
you are still young enough to fit yourself for a 
good situation as a lady’s maid. Or else you 
might learn to be a cook, and you could attend 
classes. 

Opal. —Reading should be taught by pronouncing 
each word as it occurs in the lesson. Do so very 
distinctly, and correct any mis-pronunciation on 
every occasion that an error is made. Spelling 
should be a separate lesson, or the young learner 
will begin by an aversion to his book, instead of 
regarding it as a means of recreation. Resides, by 
this method the art of reading is acquired far more 
rapidly than by the dry and wearisome process of 
spelling single syllables till learnt. 

Cleopatra. —i. Mother Shipton was a real person, 
of very eccentric character. See page 255 for an 
answer already given. 2. We do not regard any 
delay in the answering of our correspondents as 
what you are pleased to call a fault to be remedied. 
It was perfectly a free favour on our part to give a 
page to our readers for their private and individual 
benefit, and this gratis. Those who take advantage 
of it must be prepared to receive replies whenever 
they can be given. 

Lena Lee. — 1. The best time for transplanting would 
be when the flowers and seed have fallen, or in early 
spring. Take cuttings of geraniums as the wood 
begins to ripen, cut at a joint, lay them in the 
shade for two hours, then plant in sandy loam. 
2. Far better keep a store of soft water in a covered 
barrel. Writing very fair indeed. 

Hairy Caterpillar.— We sympathise with you, but 
cannot recommend the use of depilatories. They 
are apt to corrode the skin, and should only be 
applied to a small surface at a time. Here is" one 
—powdered quicklime and powdered starch, of 
each five drams, sulphide of sodium a dram and a 
half; make into a thin paste with water. Apply 
for two to three minutes, then wipe off. 

Myra C. Seignee. —Fresh waters in streams and 
rivers are so called because they contain no amount 
of saline matter, unfitting them for use; but they 
are far from being absolutely pure, and the salts 
and minerals fou:.-d in the ocean are only the 
accumulations cf the minute quantities of those 
matters which have been borne to this great 
reservoir during the past uncounted ages ; and are 
still continually being carried there by the -waters 
which we term “fresh.” “Fresh and salt” are, 
however, only relative terms. We have answered 
your query, but we do not see where your difficulty 
lay, except that you perhaps failed to comprehend 
the everlasting process of evaporation, which 
leaves the solid particles, and draws up the pure 
vapour alone. 

Kirkby Lodge. —“Novalis” is the pseudonym of 
Friedrich von Hardenberg, 1772-1801, the cele¬ 
brated German poet and author. 

Elaine.— Charivari — from the Latin, and old 
French — means a mock concert of discordant 
music, designed to annoy those to whom it was 
addressed; a clatter of pots and pans, whistling, 
hissing, and the like. It was chosen as the name 
of the comic journal of Paris; and as the second 
name of our own Punch , both of which clatter 
weekly against political and social follies and 
wrongs. 2. N is tori a de Enriquecillo , 6d., or the 
Perdida del Kent, 6d., published at 56, Paternoster 
Row, would be good translation books for you. 

Aimee. —We think your letter is very much to the 
point indeed, and is both well spelt and written; 
though we take exception to }'our evident liking 
for flourishes in the form of your letters. The 
phrase, “ misteries of Hecate,” in “King Lear,” 
applies to the tripartite goddess of the Greek 
mythology, who was called Luna in heaven, Diana 
on earth, and Hecate or Proserpine in hell. She 
was supposed to preside over all magic and 
enchantments, and is believed to have been 
identical with Isis in the Egyptian mythology. 

A School Girl. — The “ Religio Medici ” was 
written by Sir Thomas Browne, in 1612. The 
Petition of Right was a sort of confirmation of 
Magna Charta, and was assented to on the 7th 
June, 1628, by Charles I. It was espeoially 
designed to secure the liberty of the subject. The 

declaration of Breda was a letter of Charles II. 
promising a general pardon, liberty of conscience, 
and the confirmation of all sales of property made 
during the Commonwealth. 

Pussy. —1. Perhaps if you cut off a little of your cat’s 
hair, and buttered the shortened coat, you might 
induce her to keep herself clean. 2. The Free¬ 
masons claim King Solomon as a member of their 
society, we believe, but a recent authority says 
that L’ngfisfi Freemasonry does not date back 
further than Queen Anne’s time, and the building 
of the cathedral of Cologne is given as the date of 
that on the Continent. 

Jonathan. —Read“ Etiquette for Ladies and Girls,” 
page 407. “ Picot ” means a loop of cotton; 


usually in cordon braid. You would give steadi- 
^ ness to your hand by writing copies. 

Excelsior. —No use can be made of old postage 
stamps, except to make them into snakes. The 
wild hyacinth is one flower, the bluebell another. 

P- S.—Ihe value of a halfpenny and farthing as well 
of the reign of George I. is 3s. 6d. for the two 
together. That of George II., from 6d.to2s. 6d. 
The old Roman coin would probably be of small 
value from your account. See Rule 6. 

Dulcinba. —The Muses were the daughters of Jupiter 
and Mnemosyne, and were nine in number, viz :— 
Clio, history, Euterpe, music; Thalia, comedy; 
Melpomene, tragedy ; Terpsichore, dancing; Erato 
and Calliope, poetry, Polyhymnia, eloquence; and 
Urania, astronomy. 

Little Inquisitive.— St. Vitus, or St. Guy, has an 
importance purely accidental. He is supposed to 
have been a Sicilian boy, who, having been made a 
Christian by his nurse, fled to Italy to escape his 
father’s anger; and then fell a martyr in the 
persecution under Diocletian. A chapel near Ulm 
in Switzerland was dedicated to him, and thither, 
by chance, came several women, who suffered from 
some forms of nervous and hysteric disease, which 
impelled them to violent motion; and these 
imagining that they obtained some benefit this 
chapel gradually gave the name to this peculiar 
disease. Your writing is very good for your age. 

July. —The 2nd of July, 1869, was a Friday. See 
page 222 for a recipe for a cake. 

Mistress Mary. —No plant was enclosed that we 
could find, in your letter. If you leel interested in 
botany, you will find “ The Home Naturalist,” 56, 
Paternoster Row, a most useful book. 

Rowena.— 1. There is no unfailing cure for sea¬ 
sickness, although many become accustomed to the 
movement after a certain number of days or weeks’ 
voyage. The stomach is in sympathy with the 
head, which latter is, we believe, the part originally 
affected by the movement. Ice applied in india- 
rubber ice bags all down the spine, and mustard 
plasters to the stomach just were the ribs divide, 
form the best cure with which we are acquainted. 

2. To “ get out of bed on the wrong side,” or the 
“ left foot foremost,” is meant to signify that the 
temper, and all else, has gone wrong with any one 
to whom the saying is applied. According to an 
ancient superstition, it was unlucky to step out of 
bed on the left foot first, and equally so to put on 
the left shoe before the right. 

Pepper-rot. —A girl of fourteen might learn a good 
deal in an hour or an hour and a half before going 
to bed. She should retire to her room for the night 
at 9.0 or 9.30 at latest; and should not so extend 
her learning of lessons as to interfere with the time 
demanded tor the duties of her bedroom. 

Madeline Fry. —1. You do not express your own 
meaning when you ask for “a receipt for tan,” 
being tanned already. In any case, we have no 
recipe to offer, save the shelter of your face from 
the sun and wind. 2. The art ofpencil-drawing may 
easily be acquired without the aid of a master if 
youjiave a natural taste for it, and procure good 
subjects designed as first studies, and a small 
manual, to be had where you buy pencils, &c. 

3. Ascertain the local etiquette of the place where 
you now reside before you decide on who should 
make the first call—the resident or the visitor. It 
differs in different localities respectivety. Where 
there is intimacy between the two parties ceremony 
is waived. 

C. B. E.—The course of the overland route to India 
is from Paris to Brindisi, thence to Alexandria, on 
to Cairo (across the desert of Suez by rail formerly) 
by the Suez canal into the Indian Ocean. 

H. M. S.—Lemonade is not injurious, and a small 
quantity of the juice of a lemon will sometimes 
benefit the liver; but the eating of lemons — 
excepting for special medicinal purposes—is not at 
.all to be recommended. There are braces designed 
for the support of weak backs, but we prefer to 
give no opinion as to the prudence of adopting 
them. We have known an iron support to produce 
spinal curvature where it did not exist previously to 
its wear. A supper of a slice of bread and a cup of 
milk would not be injurious. 

La Esmeralda. —The festival of Easter moves back¬ 
wards or forwards, according as the full moon 
next after the “Vernal Equinox” falls nearer or 
further from the Equinox. That is to say, it is 
always the first Sunday after the full moon which 
happens upon, or next after, the 21st of March. 
This day being fixed by Meton. Our Lord’s 
resurrection took place on the 14th day ofNisan, 
the Jewish Passover, but the imperfection of their 
calendar was so great that there was a deficiency 
of eleven days in each year. From this cause arose 
continual trouble and controversy in the Christian 
Church. We must referyou toMilner’s “ Universal 
Geography ” (56, Paternoster Row, E.C.) for any 
further information. 

Stephanotis. —Thank you for your verses ; they are 
not, however, suitable for our magazine. We should 
imagine the name was derived, like most of the 
other botanical ones, from that of a person. 
Stephanus, a professor in the college at Constanti¬ 
nople in the 5th century, composed a dictionary, or 
what we should call an encyclopaedia now. 

Emmie.— Bingen on the Rhine is by Byron. Spelman 
says that the term Maundy Thursday is derived 
from “ Maund ” a basket, because on that day the 


great religious houses in England before the 
Reformation brought out all their broken meat in 
“ maunds ” to distribute to the poor, before tho 
great fast of Good Friday. 

Katie L. F.—Read “How Can I Look My Best,” 
and other articles by “ Medicus.” 

Portia. —Bathe your wrists in salt and water. 

A. P., Madge, and Hesba are all anxious to dye 
their cotton stockings every and any colour, from 
black to crimson. Indigo is the only colour which 
cotton receives permanently, and is also the easiest 
to make use of at home. When you purchase your 
indigo the chemist will give directions how to use 
it. Some dyes are dangerous. 

Mercedes. — We thank you for your kind and 
gratifying commendation. 1. There is no cure 
but a firm exercise of self-restraint for the odious 
tiick of biting the nails. 2. “Less” means all 
that the coined word “ lesser ” would imply. You 
should say,— “in a greater or less degree.” 
“Great” would not (in its own sense) convey a 
similiar idea to “ less.” “Greater” must be used 
as the reverse of “ less.” 3. Fencing is not almost 
always a part of a French girl’s education. 4. A 
comma should be placed after the introductory 
address of even’’ letter— i.e., as “ My dear so and 
so.” 5. If a guest of your father’s should be shown 
into the reception room, when you alone are there 
to receive him, of course you should bow, and if ho 
should remain standing, say, “ Won’t you sit 
down?” or “near the fire.” “My father (or 
mother) will be here presently.” 

Long Branny. —1. We feel pleasure in hearing that 
our paper affords so much of interest to one living 
amongst strangers in a foreign land. 2. Your 
verses are pretty, though containing no original 
ideas. 3. We see no reason why you should not 
compete for the Essay prize. 4. You will fill-out 
after you have ceased growing—by the time you 
attain the age of twenty-one. 

Ianthb.— 1. “Not lost, but gone before,” we have 
already said, was an epitaph but its author is 
unknown. 2. A lad of 17, if tall, and looking like 
a man, might take his sister to an evening enter¬ 
tainment. 

Nina and Ruby. —1. It is very usual to remove the 
right hand glove in church, in some it is customary 
to remove both, but in others neither. 2. We do 
not require “ Ameature poetry ”—whatever that 
may mean—but thank you all the same. 

Phillymina. —On shell baskets and boxes cowries 
may be used with advantage. Fortunately, curly 
hair cannot be made permanently straight. Your 
fourth query has been answered. 

Lilium. —The feast of St. Agnes was formerly held 
as a feast more especially for women. It was 
supposed that on the eve of that day a young girl 
might obtain, by means of divination, a sight of her 
future husband ; and upon this superstition several 
poems have been founded. 

Lily of the Valley, Forget-me-not, and Helen 
de Torre. —1. Wash gold and silver ornaments 
with ammonia, or with borax and water; and 
brush, or rub with a soft chamois-leather, with 
some jeweller’s rouge. 2. Horan was a dis¬ 
tinguished Latin poet, born at Venusia, educated 
at Athens, died in his 57th }’ear, n.c. 8. 3. To 
clean the teeth with powdered sulphur is thought 
a preservative against toothache. 

Ruby Carhilton. —A metallic brush may be cleaned 
—just as one made of ordinary bristles—by dipping 
it, and then rubbing well in flour. 

A Little Black ’Un.— 1. Sec anshver to first queryat 
page 335 for nice story books. 2. “Darby and 
Joan” is the name of a ballad written by Henry 
Woodfall who thus immortalized two real 
characters,—John Darby and his wife of Bartholo¬ 
mew Close ; the former died in 1730. They were 
remarkable for their conjugal affection and high 
characters. Woodfall served an apprenticeship to 
John Darby. 3. Sec “ My Work Basket; ” it may 
suggest an idea for making a birthday gift. 
4. Your selection of a design on the blue oatmeal 
cloth is a good one. Writing and spelling and 
composition satisfactory. 

Bundle. —1. “Mind your p’s and q’s ” means 
“ mind your feet and your wigs,” for the initial 
letters stand for the French words pieds and 
queues. In the time of Louis XIV. the wigs worn 
were immense, and they might easily have fallen 
off when the profound bows were made—a step 
being first taken forward, and then a low bend of 
the whole body. So, to prevent such an accident 
as that above named, the dancing master used to 
warn his pupils as translated. 2. Sage-green 
would be a becoming colour to you. 

Forlorn. —Trinity Sunday fell on the 26th of May 
in the j’ear 1872. 

Lily. —1. We do not think that the presence of a 
hedgehog in a garden would affect the bees. 
2. Oranges do not need grafting, but will grow 
only in a hothouse in England. 

W. S. C. —1. Water in which salt has been dissolved 
is what the wriier means. 1. We are glad you 
found the article on “ The Art of Letter Writing ” 
useful; one on “ Penmanship ” has since appeared, 
and the supplement to the former, which you 
desire, will also be given. You write very uicely, 
and we thank you for your letter. 










PIOLIDAY DREAMS. 

Down among the meadows, 
Bathed in sunny beam, 
Listening to the humming 
Of the bees, I dream. 

Down among the daisies, 

By the wooded stream, 
Listening to the singing 
Of the birds, I dream. 

Down beside the billows, 
Where they roll and gleam, 
With the cloud-waves meeting 
Far away, I dream. 

Down by purest, fairest 
Field and sea and stream, 
Underneath blue heavens 
Folding all, I dream. 

Where all pleasant voices, 
Blending in one hymn, 

Swell into one chorus, 

“ God is good”—I dream. 

J. Huik 



































































THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE 



CHAPTER XV. 

ADIEU TO GASTEIN. 

Mr. Forest had been sorely vexed 
when Ralph Burges asked his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. True, when the 
young man first arrived at the Valley of 
the Gastein, a suspicion that he might 
have followed Cora there had arisen in 
his mind, and he had thrown out one 
or two pungent hints that might have 
dashed the hopes of any less sincere 
suitor. 

But, as time passed on and Ralph 
seemed not crushed by these hints, but 
continued a bright, cheerful visitor, 
attentive to the father as well as to the 
daughter, these suspicions passed away 
from Mr. Forest’s mind. He enjoyed 
Ralph’s company, liked leaning on his 
strong, manly arm during their rambles 


abroad. He liked the musical evenings ; 
liked also to argue with Ralph, deeming 
his intellect clear, his wit sparkling, his 
judgment worthy of attention. So the 
offer of marriage had come like a sudden 
shock, and the irate father had said 
many bitter things, far more bitter and 
cutting than he really meant them to be. 

And now he was seated in his arm¬ 
chair, waiting impatiently for his 
daughter, with many signs of disturb¬ 
ance in his appearance. His face was 
flushed, his eyes restless, his hands 
trembling, as they rested one on each 
elbow of the chair. His footstool was 
flung into the middle of the room, his 
cushion on the floor. 

Cora entered the room like 
a drooping lily, her cheeks 
white, her soft, dark eyes 


tremulous with the grief to which she 
had been giving way, but she was trying 
hard to be composed and calm. 

She picked up the cushion, fixed it 
in its place at the back of the chair, 
and drew the stool into its position, but 
in an instant the cushion was on the 
floor again, the stool dashed into 
distance by an impatient crimson 
morocco-slippered foot. 

“ I don’t want your services, now you 
are going to forsake me, and marry 
Ralph Burges,” exclaimed her father, 
in a fretful, peevish voice. 

“ I am not going to marry Ralph, 
papa.” 


I 




r All rights reserved. J 


“ HE STROKED HER HAIR SOFTLY.' 
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“But you are engaged to him, and 
will be thinking more of his letters than 
of me. You will grudge every hour 
spent away from him,” he whined, piti¬ 
fully. 

“ Indeed, indeed, papa ! you are mis¬ 
taken. I am not engaged to Ralph, 
and shall neither expect his letters nor 
write to him.” * 

“ Is this really true, Cora?” the ques¬ 
tion came in a firmer tone. 

“ Quite true, papa ! ” 

He turned towards her with that lurk¬ 
ing suspicion in his looks that had been 
the bane of his life, and met the full 
glance of her sweet, truthful, honest 
eyes, tear-stained though they w'ere. 

“Bring me my stool, Cora, and pick 
up my cushion. The chair is uncom¬ 
fortable without it.” 

Cora brought over the stool, and 
seated herself upon it, looking up into 
her father’s face. 

“ Pardon me, my dear, for misjudging 
you. I was angry with Ralph just now, 
and angry with you, but far more angry 
with myself; because during long* years 
I too little valued a daughter’s love, and 
have left others to win her affections. 
Cora, my darling ! much as I deserve to 
lose you, do not forsake me now.” 

“ I will never forsake you, papa ; you 
shall have me always.” 

He smoothed her rich dark tresses 
with his thin fingers, and pressed his lips 
on her cheek. 

“Dear child, you make me happy 
again. If these baths cure me we will 
go to England, and find our home there. 
You shall live where you like — have 
servants to wait on you, and friends to 
visit you, and we will enjoy life together; 
but—but—if there is no cure for me, stay 
with me to the last. Cora, don’t ever 
leave me, darling.” 

“ I never will, dear papa.” 

ITer head rested on his lap, and he 
stroked her hair softly. 

There had been a pang of bitterness 
in the father’s heart, a throb of regret in 
the daughter’s; but the estrangement 
between them was over now—they were 
more firmly bound than heretofore, in a 
closer, more perfect union of sympathy 
and love. 

After Ralph’s departure, time passed 
on uneventfully. Weeks and months 
rolled away, and still Mr. Forest grew 
no better. The baths were not curing 
him in the least, but still he liked the 
quietness and seclusion of the place, 
and had neither the wish nor the 
energy to leave it. He was happy with 
his daughter; while she read to him or 
played to him he was satisfied, and the 
great, bare farmhouse of Antoine Mylin’s 
was more like a home than any he 
had enjoyed before, except, perhaps, 
during the early part of his brief married 
life. 

Cora and he rambled about along the 
roads or among the cottages. Some¬ 
times they stopped to talk to the simple- 
hearted people, and showed an interest 
in their joys and sorrows. Cora knew 
German well, and could thus converse 
freely with the trim, neat, homely 
mothers about their little “Minchens” 
or their infant “ Babeles,” and many 
‘ ‘ Ichkussdie Hand, gniidige Frauline , ’ ’ 


greeted her as she stood with her father 
at the cottage doors. 

Two years had passed, and one after¬ 
noon in midwinter Cora was sitting as 
usual with her father in the saloon. 

It was bitter weather; snow hung on 
the heads of the forest trees, and the 
roads were hard and frozen. A keen 
north wind blew down the road, wailed 
and shrieked round the old farmhouse, 
and penetrated through every crevice of 
door and window. A large, ugly stove 
kept the room warm, and the curtains 
were closely drawn. Still Cora shivered, 
and she wished more than once she had 
the power of transporting her father and 
herself to one of the comfortable homes 
of England. 

Oh, for a room lighted with a glowing 
coal-fire, the ruddy iiames dancing in 
and out of the bars ! Oh, for a really 
well-furnished, cozy bed-chamber for 
her father, where he could enjoy the 
warmth he really needed ! True, many 
“winter parcels” had been ordered 
from Saltzburg. Furs and rugs and 
carpets had been supplemented to Adel- 
heid’s store of conveniences, but still 
the keen air crept into the house. 

Even still more than for an English 
home Cora wished for an English 
physician—Doctor Morrison, for instance 
—someone who would tell her the 
reason her father was growing every 
day weaker and weaker. He never went 
out to walk or drive now ; even walking 
across the room wearied him. Doctor 
Leeving, a German doctor, came to see 
him every week, but he only told her 
not to be uneasy ; “it was nothin’ ! 
nothin’ ! ” 

What would become of them both in 
that foreign place ? 

Cora looked over at her father with a 
sigh. His face was ghastly pale, his 
figure shrunken and bent, and, with his 
chair drawn near the stove, he was 
sleeping heavily. She listened to his 
loud breathing, and then wearily began 
to notice the various noises in and out 
of the house. 

Adelheid was scolding Minchen, the 
little servant maid, for some neglect of 
duty, her shrill sharp voice rang through 
the kitchen. Antoine was lumberiag 
to and fro at the back door, with pails 
and buckets—calling the fowls and feed¬ 
ing the animals. Presently, Minchen, 
to show her spirits were not altogether 
crushed by the chiding she had under¬ 
gone, broke out into a strain of melody, 
singing in a dreary tone some German 
chorale. 

Adelheid came into the saloon with 
tea and some almond cakes she had 
made for the young English lady. Cora 
generally held a consultation with her 
every day about Mr. Forest’s health, 
and now she said— 

“I think papa seems rather worse 
than usual, Adelheid.” 

The woman stepped lightly across the 
room, and glanced down at the pallid 
cheeks and drooping figure. 

“ He is not looking well, mees ; we 
must have the doctor here to-night.” 

“Could Minchen run and fetch him at 
once ? ” 

“ That girl! Ah no, she would spend 
hours gossiping with Hans or Carl or 


Frederick. She is surely an infliction 
for my sins* but, being Antoine’s cousin, 
I have patience. Antoine shall go him¬ 
self as soon as the cattle are shut up.” 

This time Doctor Leeving did not say 
it was “ Nothin’, nothin’ !” He looked 
grave, and helped to get his patient to 
bed, and gave him potent remedies. But 
there was no rallying power. The 
beginning of the end had come, and 
Mr. Forest rose from his bed no more. 
But even during the last few days that 
intervened before his death, his mind 
was calmed and soothed, and even 
happy. His interest in earthly things 
had passed strangely away. Feeling 
his own helplessness, he trusted wholly 
in the merits of his Saviour. 

Poor Cora was half distracted as she 
looked on the cold face, so strange and 
yet so familiar. She had never seen 
death before, and the mysterious calm¬ 
ness awed her. She remained kneeling, 
sobbing, trembling by the bedside, until 
Adelheid came, and almost by force 
removed her. 

Then the necessity for action roused 
her from her bitter grief. 

Frau Leeving, the doctor’s wife, 
a notable, clever woman, with gentle 
grey eyes, and a prompt manner, came 
over to offer her services and to cheer 
the poor English girl, who had no rela¬ 
tives in the place. 

She recommended the best shop at 
Saltzburg where mourning could be 
bought, advised about the making of 
the sombre garments, helped to arrange 
about the funeral in German fashion, and 
was by Cora’s right hand as she stood by 
the open grave and saw her father laid 
beside his long-dead wife. 

After the funeral Cora, following 
directions her father had left, wrote to hi*s 
solicitor, telling of the death. Also, by 
the same post, she sent a heart-broken 
epistle to Mrs. Woodhouse, saying how 
desolate she was, and entreating her to 
find lodgings for her at Westvi'lle, that, 
during her time of sorrow, she might be 
near friends she loved. 

The two answers came to these letters 
much about the same time. Mr. Elder, 
the solicitor, enclosed a copy of her 
father’s will, and advised her coming to 
London at once. Cora was sole heiress 
of her father’s property, and the great¬ 
ness of it startled and amazed her. It 
had never even entered her thoughts 
that Mr. Forest was a rich man. Sne 
believed him to be quite the contrary. 
Mrs. Woodhouse had long ago im¬ 
pressed the idea of his impecuniosity on 
hermind; and,from her father’s reticence 
about his affairs and his frugal mode.of 
living, she never had any reason to 
chang*e her first impression. 

But it was not marvellous that Mr. 
Forest had amassed a large fortune. 
He had given the best of iiis days to 
money-making. 

A shrewd, capable, clever man, where 
business was concerned ; his advice was 
sought on all sides, and he was emi¬ 
nently successful in that branch of 
his profession he made especially his 
own. 

During his many years of prosperity 
he never spent a tithe of his income, 
and now the accumulated wealth was 
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heaped on Cora. She found herself a 
rich heiress. 

Mrs. Woodhouse’s letter to her old 
pupil was full of love and tender sym¬ 
pathy. She said Winifred (now Mrs. 
Zillner) would be delighted to see her, 
and to share her home with Cora. 

Hers was a large house, situated not 
far from the school, for both Herr Zillner 
and his wife still taught the young 
ladies as usual. Though they had 
married, their school duties went on the 
same as ever. 

And so ere long Cora bade adieu to 
the “valley of Gastein”—not for ever, 
as she told the weeping Adelheid. 

“ I will come again, for there are two 
graves I shall sometimes like to visit, 
and I will always stay at your house if 
you have room for me.” 

The old woman’s heart was made glad 
when she found that Cora would not 
remove the new things that had 1 been 
bought for the rooms. Her piano was the 
only article she took to England, and 
with that she would not part, for she 
said, 

“ It was dear papa’s own gift to 
me.” 

(To be continued.) 


BOOKBINDING IN OLDEN 
TIMES. 

The bookbinding of the ancients was a 
very simple matter. The records of nations 
were kept in a variety of ways. In quite 
the earliest ages upon monuments, as, for 
instance, among the Chaldeans and As¬ 
syrians ; later upon tablets ; and at length 
upon less cumbersome materials. 

In Egypt the ingenuity of the people 
suggested the use of a certain rush which 
grew in the swampy ground near the 
Nile. It is called the papyrus, and its 
botanical name is Cyperns Antiquorum; 
by modern Egyptians it is called Berd. 

It grows about ten feet high, and is 
crowned by a downy flower. To make it 
serviceable for writing purposes, the Egyp¬ 
tians cut off the two ends of the stalks, 
slit them and peeled them, then, laying 
many pieces thus prepared transversely one 
upon the other, they beat them flat with a 
mallet, and rubbed them over with a 
tooth or shell until the material was smooth 
enough for use. In order to preserve this 
manufactured paper it was dipped in cedar oil. 

The Greeks used palm leaves, or strips of 
linen, for the purpose of memoranda, and at 
one time imported “papyri” from Egypt, 
until by an edict passed by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, king of Egypt, the exportation of 
the plant was prohibited. This law was 
intended to annoy Eumenes of Pergamos, by 
preventing the increase of his library ; but he 
proved that necessity is the mother of in¬ 
vention by discovering that sheep-skins pro¬ 
perly dressed would serve every purpose. The 
material was named after him, and is identical 
with our modem parchment. 

In Greece a kind of bark was also used, and 
in Italy we hear of the inner lining of lime 
trees being prepared for writing. 

The earliest form of book, as far as can be 
ascertained, was the scroll. Many pages were 
joined together at one comer, and after a time 
a stick or root was employed upon which the 
leaves were rolled when the work was com¬ 
pleted. 

The origin of our word “book” is from the 
Danish boek , or beech bark, upon which 
writings were made in the northern countries, 


whilst the word “volume” comes from the 
Latin volumen , literally “ roll of parchment,” 
and recals the earliest form of book used by 
the Romans. 

In ancient classics we read of writings upon 
leather or silk, but these were exceptional, and 
had nothing to do with books. The ink in 
general use was a kind of pigment prepared 
from lamp-black. This we learn from Pliny, 
and it agrees with the account given by 
Winckelman of the Herculanean MSS., in 
which the writing, if held up to the light, 
appears to stand out in slight relief. 

The ancients used reeds for pens. They 
were called by the Romans “ calami,” and 
in a painting found at Herculaneum one of 
them is placed across an ink-pot, which in 
shape is not unlike those in use now. 

In Roman books the page was divided 
into three columns, divided by a red line; 
the pages varied in width and length, and 
the title of the book was written at the begin¬ 
ning of the first page and the end of the last. 

Usually only one side of the page was 
written upon, as in our MSS. for the press, 
and very often, for matters of slight moment 
parchment which had been used upon one 
side was employe' 1 This was more especially 
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the case with children’s books. When the con¬ 
tents of a book had for any reason lost their 
value, they were rubbed out, and the paper 
smoothed over and used again. It was then 
called palimpsest. Sponges were often at¬ 
tached to the books. 

The outside sheet, which, when rolled, 
formed the back, was generally dyed yellow, 
with saffron, which served the double purpose 
of ornamenting and protecting the MSS. from 
maggots. When a book was finished, a stick 
or reed was fastened to the last strip, and the 
manuscript was rolled round it. In the MSS. 
dug up at Herculaneum the roller never pro¬ 
jected beyond the leaves, but in the Roman 
scrolls the roller was hollow, to allow of the 
introduction of a smaller stick, the ends of 
which projecting were often richly ornamented 
with ivory, golden, or painted knobs. 

For the preservation of the scrolls they were 
wrapped up in parchment covers, which were 
often beautifully dyed purple or yellow. The 
cover formed an envelope, known among the 
Romans as viembrana , and called by the 
Greeks oupdepci. 

The title of the book was written upon a 
narrow slip or strip of parchment, but it is 
impossible to say exactly where it was placed. 


The cover of a book, or the complete- book 
itself, was called by the Greeks tomus . 
The estimation in which everything relating 
to books was held by them is proved by the 
fact that they erected a monument to the 
memory of Phillatius, who first discovered the 
best method of glueing the sheets of papyrus 
or parchment together. 

In early Greek and Roman writings it be¬ 
came the fashion to paint the author’s por¬ 
trait upon the first page, and Pliny speaks of 
botanical books in which plants were copied. 

The greatest care was taken of these scrolls. 
They were kept in cases made to hold one or 
more. A bookseller’s shop in Rome con¬ 
tained a collection of scrolls more or less 
ornamented, in appearance not unlike our 
maps, and they were handed about to be read. 
The earliest form of the flat book, as we know 
it, was Roman. Leaves of lead were beaten 
smooth, and wooden leaves were covered with 
wax, and connected together by rings. Square 
books were made in imitation of tablets. 
Leaves of the finest vellum were selected for 
rare editions, and wealthy men began to order 
outer covers of ivory or carved wood. When 
once this was done, bookbinding became an 
art, and here its true history begins. 

In the fourth century scrolls had gone out 
of fashion. At first the main object of the 
bookbinder was durability, and the earliest 
flat books were in coarse wooden covers 
secured by straps, but from them the transi¬ 
tion to carved and elaborated covers and 
clasps was easy. 

In the East, during the splendour of the 
Byzantine Empire, we find many accounts 
of the splendid books carried in the public 
processions. Bindings of red, blue, or 
yellow leather wefre ornamented with golden 
rolls or patterns. 

The earliest bindings known belong to 
the sixth century, and are in what ate 
called Byzantine coatings, which are either 
of gold, silver, or copper gilt. 

In the elaboration of these books the 
binder’s was the simplest part of the 
work. He had only to fasten the MS. into 
a leather or wooden back, and the orna¬ 
mentation was left for the goldsmith or 
lapidary. 

After the introduction of Christianity a 
favourite gift from a patron to a church or 
' monastery was a richly bound and illumi¬ 
nated MS. The amount of skill and time 
bestowed upon a binding in those early 
days bore a strict relation to the contents 
of the books. Those of little value were 
simply preserved between wooden boards 
covered with pigskin, whilst illuminated or 
rare editions were profusely ornamented. 

A binding of the seventh century is pre¬ 
served in the cathedral of Monza. It was 
presented to the Basilica by Theolind, Queen 
of the Lombards, and is composed of gold 
plates, richly set with precious stones. There 
is a binding of the ninth century in the 
British Museum. It covers a copy of the 
Latin Gospels, and is a beautiful specimen. 
The plates covering the boards are silver, and 
upon the upper one is the figure of a saint in 
high relief. The corners of the book have 
square medallions of gold with black enamel, 
representing the four Evangelists. 

In the library at Munich there is a cover to 
a copy of the Gospels.which is of gold set with 
pearls and precious.stones. It was executed 
about 975 for Ramnold, an Abbot in Ratisbon. 

In the reign of Charlemagne the art of book¬ 
binding made rapid strides. Italian designers 
and artificers were employed, and we read ol 
the caskets in which books were preserved 
as being of solid gold and covered with pre¬ 
cious stones. The clasps of the covers were 
often closely studded with jewels, and small 
gold nails were often scattered over the leather 
of which the cover was composed. 
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WRAPPED IN THE ROBE OF 
MERCY. 

By the Author of “ Will and Self-Will.” 

Elsie Walsingham and Minnie Forbes 
made a pretty contrast as they stood having 
an after-breakfast chat in front of the fire, 
Elsie, with her slight, graceful figure and fair 
face, her cousin Minnie—her junior by a year 
—a plump, little, bright-eyed brunette. 

“ I’m longing to see your grand new dress, 
Elsie,” said Minnie. 

(You must know to-morrow would be Elsie’s 
twenty-first birthday, and a party was to be 
held in honour thereof.) 

.“ ‘ Grand * is hardly the name for it. But 
1 must confess I was astonished to see such 
a lovely ivory silk when I opened Aunt Mary’s 


parcel. To tell you the truth, mamma thinks 
it too good for me; at least, I believe she 
would have had it put by for some very 
special event—such as the grand doings at 
Falconhurst, when the young Earl comes of 
age next year.” 

“ I’m glad Aunt Mary stipulated you were 
to wear it on your birthday, then. I can’t 
bear putting things off. ‘No time like the 
present.' By-the-bye, I think you were rather 
imprudent to give Miss Smithers until to-day. 
Suppose the dress should require any altera¬ 
tion, or she should not be punctual! ” 

“Alteration!” exclaimed Elsie; “do you 
imagine Miss Smithers’ artistic productions 
ever require altering ? Only mention such a 
thing as possible, and her black bead eyes 
would annihilate you with a flash. And as 



‘OH, ELSIE, isn’t IT A PITY ABOUT YOUR DRESS?” 


for her punctuality, I have implicit confidence 
in that.” 

“ May your confidence remain unshaken, 
fair cousin ; disappointment this time would 
be quite too terrible,” said Minnie, with a 
comic effort to look solemn. “ But you know, 
my dear, ‘ Many a slip . . . ” 

A Bird of ill omen, cease croaking! ” cried 
Elsie, placing her hand over her cousin’s 
mouth. 

“Listen—significant sounds proceed from 
the storeroom ! Mamma is already beginning 
her work. ‘ Let us then be up and doing, 
with a heart for any fate,’ e’en though my fate 
be not to * walk in silk attire.’ ” 

And the two girls ran off to the work 
so pleasurable to young folks of getting 
“ ready for a party.” 

Throughout the day their merry 
voices were heard singing, laugh¬ 
ing, and chatting, as they arranged 
the rooms ready for their guests, 
of whom a large number was ex¬ 
pected, for Elsie had said she 
must have all her friends, old and 
young, to condole with her on 
bidding “ farewell to youth.” 

Tables and chairs had to give 
up their accustomed places ; piano 
to be removed to some more 
convenient position. Snowy lace 
curtains were waiting to be draped 
in graceful folds over doorways, 
and the alcove at the end of the 
old-fashioned drawing-room was 
to be converted into a miniature 
winter garden by means of virgin 
cork and banks of cool green 
moss, amongst which the graceful 
ferns “ must be coaxed into 
fancying they are in their native 
nooks,” said the lively Minnie, as 
she skilfully imitated Nature’s 
handiworks—knowing her to be 
after all the most successful of 
artists — leaving nests, though, 
here and there for the reception 
of a few exotics, which were to 
enliven with their brilliant hues 
the prevailing sombre tints. 

The day’s occupation was just 
completed when a ring at the 
door-bell was heard. 

“ My dress,” cried Elsie, as the 
maid came in the room. 

“Please, miss, here’s a note 
from Miss Smithers, and the boy 
is to wait for an answer.” 

‘ ‘A note, Randall. No parcel ?’ ’ 
inquired Elsie, beginning to feel 
alarmed. 

“ No, miss, only the note.” 
Minnie jumped up from her 
seat, and looking over Elsie’s 
shoulders, they read together, 
with dismay, the following 
words :— 

“ Miss Smithers is exceedingly 
sorry to say that owing to the 
extreme carelessness of one of her 
young people two of the breadths 
in Miss Walsingham’s dress are 
entirely spoilt. Miss Smithers 
has done her best to try to 
match the silk both in the town 
and in Boychester, but is told 
that the only chance of doing so 
is by sending to London, and it 
is too late for that. Miss Smithers 
would have willingly sat up all 
night to work to repair the mis¬ 
chief, and most sincerely regrets 
the unfortunate occurrence ! ” 

“ I should think it is an un¬ 
fortunate occurrence, for I 
haven’t another dress fit for an 
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evening party,” said poor Elsie, 
looking aghast. 

“ Cannot you wear your white 
cashmere ?” said practical Minnie. 

“ Please, miss, is the boy to 
wait ?” asked Randall. “He says 
he is in a hurry.” 

“ Wait! oh no. Tell him to go ; 
there’s no answer,” and Elsie sat 
down with a perplexed expression 
ol countenance. 

“ Let us go to Aunt Elsie,” said 
Minnie ; “ there’s nobody like your 
mother when you’re in a muddle.” 

Away they went to Mrs. Wal- 
singham with their tale of disaster, 
and much sympathy they met with. 

“ But, my dear, your white cash- 
mere looks very nice,” she sug¬ 
gested. 

“You forget, mamma, that the 
last time 1 wore it baby caught 
hold of me with her little hands, 
black from gardening, and left 
dirty marks in one or two 
places.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all, I daresay we 
can manage that,” said Minnie. 

“ Come and let me see it, Elsie.” 

The dress was put on, and soon, 
by means of mysterious strings and 
magical stitches, tying it back here 
and draping it there, all defects 
were hidden by clever Minnie. 

‘ After all,” she exclaimed, laugh¬ 
ing, “you may have your wish, 
auntie, and Elsie’s wonderful dress 
will be put by till her wedding day.” 

“ Hei wedding dress ! ” said Mrs. 
Walsingham, looking scandalised; 

“ my dear, I never thought of such 
a thing! ” 

“ Oh, did you not, Aunt Elsie ? 

Pray forgive me for putting such a 
thought in your head. By-the-bye, 

Elsie, I hope Dr. Falconer will not 
have some tiresome patient hinder¬ 
ing him from coming, as he had 
the last time I anticipated the 
pleasure of meeting him.” 

Elsie’s cheeks resumed their 
wonted rosiness, as she said, “Of 
course, a medical man is often 
obliged to disappoint his friends.” 

“ Yes, it must be a horrid 
nuisance to be a doctor’s wife. 

Mind, Elsie, you never think of 
marrying a medical man; ” and 
Minnie gave a roguish look, bringing a still 
rosier tint into the fair cheek—but Elsie made 
no promise. 

Preparations all made, finishing touches 
given, and Elsie, ready-dressed, stepping into 
the drawing-room to give a last look round 
and to see that all was in order, met her little 
sisters, who had come in to “ see pitty fowers,” 
as Ada, still called “ Baby,” explained. But 
Bessie, excited over the news, that had spread 
from kitchen to nursery, of the “ spoiling of 
Miss Elsie’s dress,” turning to her sister with 
a look of concern, said— 

“ You do look pretty with that wreath of 
snowdrops in your hair ; but oh, Elsie, isn’t it 
a pity about your dress !” 

“Nevermind,” said Elsie, as she stooped 
to give them a good-night kiss ; “ I’m not 
going to let a spoilt dress spoil my evening.” 
Indeed, no one who saw graceful Elsie receiving 
the congratulations of her friends with happy 
smiles would be in danger of imagining such 
to be the case. Once or twice, perhaps, her 
eyes glanced a little anxiously at the door 
when a fresh arrival was announced. But it 
happened that she was just seated at the piano 
when the last guest arrived. He was late— 
but “doctors are not to be depended upon,” as 
Minnie had more than once saucily whispered 



‘HE STOOD LISTENING TO THE SWEET, FULL xNOTES. 


in Elsie’s ears. Partly concealed by the cur¬ 
tains he stood listening to the sweet full notes, 
as they told with heart and voice of old Joan’s 
love for her Darby. He may be forgiven if 
another visitor, addressing him, had to arouse 
him from a reverie to the realisation that he was 
Dr. Falconer, and not the Darby he was 
fondly depicting himself. The oldest medical 
man in Ferndale having died a few months 
before, Dr. Falconer had succeeded to his prac¬ 
tice, and it was not long before he found out 
that Elsie would be a treasure to any man who 
should be fortunate enough to win her love. 
As be came forward to her, apologising for 
the lateness of his arrival, he said, “ You know 
I would gladly have been the first to-night,” 
presenting as he spoke the loveliest of white 
camelfas. “ You believe me ? do you not ?” 
he continued, as, thanking him, she fastened 
the flower in her dress ; but a look of happy 
trust from those dark grey eyes was the only 
answer he received. 

“ I have just left a very different scene,” 
said Dr. Falconer, looking around. One 
of the sad sights a doctor has frequently 
to look upon—suffering and poverty com¬ 
bined.” 

“ How dreadful it must be to have to watch 
some loved one wasting away—needing that 


which poverty makes you powerless to pro¬ 
cure,” said Elsie. 

“You would say so truly could you see thcr 
distress I have just been witnessing. I was- 
called in to see a poor woman who was in a 
long and serious fainting fit. She has been in 
delicate health for some months, and my 
patient for the last five or six weeks. She is 
a widow, with a daughter of eighteen, who 
has been the sole support of her mother and 
young sister, and, as you may imagine, it is 
not much she has been able to earn.” 

“ Poor things! How could they manage to 
live ? ” 

“I scarcely know. However, they did 
manage just to live on that small pittance. 
To-night I found them in fresh grief, for it 
appears that Rhoda Burns, the daughter, was 
j suddenly dismissed yesterday by the dress¬ 
maker for whom she worked.” 

! Elsie started, and asked hurriedly if Dr. 

! Falconer knew the cause, 
j He looked at her wonderingly. 

“ I think they said something about spoil¬ 
ing some fine lady’s dress ; but, really, 1 did 
not pay much attention. Forgive me, though, 
for introducing such a sad subject this even¬ 
ing.” 

I “ I’m glad you have told me; more glad 
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( ..an I can explain to you now.” And asking 
for the address of the poor widow, she de¬ 
termined if possible to be of some help. 

Early the next morning—a clear, bright, 
frosty February morning, the trees and hedges 
silvered with hoar frost—the two cousins were 
seen walking briskly along the road leading to 
Femdale, baskets in hand, laden with pro¬ 
visions for the invalid. Arrived at the town, 
their first visit was to Miss Smitliers. The 
busy little woman met them full of lamenta¬ 
tions. 

“ I never was so annoyed in my life. I can 
assure you I did all I could. I turned the 
young person away at once! ” 

“Yes, Miss Smitliers, so I hear; but I 
have come to ask you to try her again.” 

“Try her again, my deal* Miss Walsing- 
ham !” cried Miss Smithers, holding up her 
hands. “//^possible. Very kind of you— 
exceedingly kind ; but buy credit is at stake. 
I cannot afford to keep on a careless young 
person, and Rhoda Bums has made one or 
two mistakes latterly.” And the little dress¬ 
maker gave her head a jerk, and partly closed 
her black eyes. 

“I ask it, Miss Smithers, as a personal 
favour,” pleaded Elsie. “At any rate, try 
her for a time.” 

“ Really,” began Miss Smithers. 

“Just to oblige me,” continued Elsie. “I’m 
going to call on her now. Let me take the 
good news—that she may return.” 

“Going to see her,” thought the dressmaker; 
that alters the case. If she is a protegee of 
Miss Walsingham’s I may do myself more 
harm by refusing than by consenting. 

“Well, Miss Walsingham, I suppose I 
must give in ; but tell her, please, she owes it 
entirely to your great kindness.” 

“ Oh, I’ll say enough about that,” said 
Elsie, laughing, rising to leave. 

“You have said nothing about your dress, 
Miss Walsingham.” 

“ No, that will do another day. Good 
morning.” 

And they hastened away. Soon reaching 
the house in which Mrs. Burns lived, they 
were directed by the landlady to the top 
floor, and knocking at the door of the attic, it 
was opened by a little girl. Entering, they 
found it a good-sized room, but with sloping 
roof and small windows, from which nothing 
but a dingy parapet could be seen. I11 one 
corner of the room was a small bed, upon 
which the invalid was lying; in another 
comer a mattress and rug rolled together, 
forming evidently at night a bed for the 
daughters. Very little furniture besides was 
there in the room, but all was scrupulously 
clean. Rhoda was on her knees in front of 
the scanty fire, stirring something she had in 
a saucepan, but rose to meet the young ladies 
as they came in. Elsie soon explained, in her 
own winning way, how Dr. Falconer had 
spoken of them, and that they had brought 
some little nourishment they hoped might be 
useful. On the mention of the Doctor’s name 
Mrs. Burns tried to sit up in the bed, and 
putting out her thin hand to take Elsie’s, she 
began to speak the praises of her benefactor. 

“He has been more kind than words can 
loll,” said she, in broken accents ; “ and 
he knows we cannot pay him. But for his 
goodness I should not have been here. I 
don’t know why I should want to live, though; 
but my poor children, I can’t bear to think of 
them,” and she burst into tears. 

Elsie soothed her with gentle words, telling 
her of One whose love was tenderer even than 
a mother’s, and, giving her a restorative, she 
turned to tell Rhoda of Miss Smitliers’s con¬ 
i' .at that she should resume her place in the 
workroom. 

The poor girl, who before had looked 
; ’most like a statue, broke down with the 
j yful tidings, and, weeping her thanks, she 


told how, in passing the fireplace with the 
dress over her arm ready to pack, she turned 
dizzy and fell, and the skirt had caught fire. 

Having completed their errand of mercy, 
the cousins left, with promises to renew their 
visit. Turning the comer of the street, they 
heard footsteps hastening behind them. 

“ Good morning,” said a voice, one of them 
at any rate easily recognised. “ Is it possible 
you have been already to see my poor patient? 
Iiow very kind. That basket tells a tale of 
benevolence.” 

“It is full of emptiness,” cried Minnie, 
giving it a swing. 

“ It was only a piece of justice for me to go,” 
said Elsie. 

“Justice?” said the doctor, looking 
puzzled. 

Elsie did not exactly like telling him the 
talc, so Minnie had to come to the rescue and 
enlighten him. 

“Now, you know,” she said “what a loss 
you sustained. Had you seen Elsie in that 
dress you would have had a delightful memory 
for the rest of your life ; that is, if you believe 
‘ a thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ ” 

“ I need no more delightful memory than I 
now have,” said he, in a low voice, as he took 
Elsie’s hand, which he held perhaps longer 
than was strictly necessary for the purpose of 
bidding her “ good-bye.” 

Six months have passed, and again Sunny- 
banl is in a state of delightful confusion, 
preparations once more going on for a festive 
occasion on the morrow. The two cousins 
are busy cutting shining white satin ribbon 
into lengths, unpacking small parcels of sta¬ 
tionery, and Minnie laughingly holds before 
Elsie’s eyes the name “ Mrs. Falconer” traced 
in fair silver letters. The grey eyes have per¬ 
haps just the shadow of a tear in them as 
Elsie remembers that leaving the old name 
behind involves leaving also the old home ; 
but the future bids fair to be a bright one for 
her. 

“Your dress!” says Minnie, as the maid 
ushers in Rhoda Burns, who is determined to 
be the bearer of the precious robe. 

As the rich folds arc spread to view, dainty 
sprigs of orange blossom reveal themselves, 
and Minnie, throwing her arms around Mrs. 
Walsingham, who stands looking on with 
smiles and tears— 

“Was I not a true prophet, auntie ?” she 
says, “and are you not glad that Aunt Mary’s 
present has proved to be our Elsie’s wedding- 
dress ?” 


HOW TO SKELETONISE LEAVES. 
“ This is an art 

Which does not mend nature; change it 
rather, 

But the art itself is nature.” 



HE art of re¬ 
ducing leaves 
and plants to 
skeletons has 
fallen some¬ 
what into 
disuse in 
England, 
although not 
many years 
ago it was 
rather a fashionable 
amusement. 

It was discovered in 
the 17th century by a 
Neapolitan surgeon, but 
he kept the process a 
secret, and it died with him. 


Happily, nearly one hundred years later, a 
similar discovery was made by Ruysch, the 
Dutch naturalist, who, more generous than 
his predecessor, mab known the means by 


which the perfect skeleton of a plant, leaf, 
flower, fruit, and root might be obtained. 
These two were not quite the. first to prac¬ 
tise the art, however, though I believe them 
to have been the first Europeans who did so. 

Long before their time the Chinese were 
familiar with the process, and had brought it 
nearly to perfection. They also turned it to 
account by sometimes making large leaves, 
thus prepared, the groundwork for those ex¬ 
quisitely delicate paintings for which they are 
famous, some specimens of which may be 
seen in one of the museums at Kew Gardens. 

Whether the growth of the pigtail has a 
stimulating effect upon the brain is a question 
too profound for discussion here, but certainly 
the inventive faculties in the Chinese were, in 
many instances, developed long before those 
of our shock-headed Saxon races. 

The various methods of skeletonising all 
aim at the same object, that of dissolving or 
decomposing the fleshy parts, leaving only the 
fibre and filaments. 

The season for collecting objects for this pur¬ 
pose is August and September, just the height 
of summer. The readers who may be follow¬ 
ing out the advice of a former paper for 
ornamenting their rooms from the wayside and 
hedges cannot do better than take up this 
branch of the same subject, collecting for it in 
the interval which must elapse after the early 
summer flowers and grasses, and before autumn 
brings her store of fruits and richly-coloured 
foliage. 

Amongst the leaves which most readily and 
perfectly become skeletons are the holly, 
laurel, walnut, and willow, and any others of a 
similar texture. They must not be worm- 
eaten, faded, or crushed in any way, nor 
should they be gathered whilst wet with rain. 
In a word, the perfect, mature leaf is what 
must be sought. 

The old-fashioned method of leaving them 
slowly to decompose in water is, perhaps, the 
safest, and may be highly recommended for 
iue exercise it necessitates of that desirable 
virtue, patience. 

The leaves are to be laid in a sufficicntly- 
large open vessel filled with rain-water. This 
must be left out-of-doors, exposed to the air 
and sun, and 110 further attention is required 
beyond that of occasionally adding more 
water to make up for what is lost by evapora¬ 
tion. 

In about a month the specimens should be 
examined, and those from which the green 
pulp separates easily with a slight rub are 
ready for the next process. The others will 
require to soak some time longer, according 
to their texture. Then take each leaf which 
is ready and plunge it into a basin of clean 
cold water, gently rubbing it between the 
finger and thumb under the water, detaching 
the membrane from the fibre. The delicate 
specimens should be cleared from any tiny 
morsels of green which remain with a 
needle or fine brush, either in the water or 
spread upon a sheet of paper. 

The skeletons will now probably be of a 
dirty-white colour, and to remove this defect 
a solution should be prepared of a large tea¬ 
spoonful of chloride of lime to a quart of 
water, adding a few drops of vinegar. The 
leaves require to be left about fifteen minutes 
in this mixture, though the length of time 
differs according to the size and toughness of 
the leaf; but they will become exceedingly 
brittle if left in too long, so that they should 
be taken out directly they are sufficiently 
bleached. 

After this, each leaf is laid between sheets 
of blotting-paper, under a gentle pressure, for 
a few hours to prevent their curling up. 
Perhaps the less patient experimentors will 
prefer a more expeditious method of skeleton¬ 
ising, and by bringing chemistry to their aid 
they can hasten the process of decomposition. 
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The following is a good recipe :—Dissolve 
four ounces of common washing soda in a 
quart of boiling water, then add two ounces 
of slaked quicklime, and boil for a quarter of 
an hour. Let it cool, and then pour off the 
clear liquor into a clean saucepan (leaving all 
the sediment in the first one). Keep the 
mixture on the lire, and when it boils put in 
the leaves, &c., and boil them for an hour, 
adding water occasionally to make up far 
what evaporates. I may suggest that pipkins 
or gallipots do just as well for the purpose as 
saucepans, and cost only two or three pence 
each, instead of as many shillings. If any of 
the leaves do not appear to be ready they 
may be put back into the pot and boiled a 
little longer. After the boiling the leaves are 
treated in exactly the same way as described 
for the slower method of skeletonising. 

In spite of the greatest care, some of the 
fibres will be found broken, and frequently the 
sides are torn away from the mid-rib. If they 
are successful in other respects they are worth 
mending, but will require very delicate hand¬ 
ling in the process. A very little clear gum 
should be employed, and the repaired parts 
will hardly be visible if neatly done. The 
stalks may be strengthened or renewed by 
mounting them on fine wire. 

Many kinds of seed-pods and even fruits 
may be treated in the same way as leaves and 
flowers; the only difference being that, as their 
shape will not allow of their being rubbed 
between the finger and thumb, the pulp must 
be entirely removed by means of a needle or 
camel’s-hair brush. Kidney beans, being very 
fibrous, are usually successful. The pod must 
be.cut open first at one side, and the beans 
removed. Poppy-heads, and similar seed- 
vessels, form beautiful objects, and are a 
pleasing variety amongst the leaves. 

If the specimens are to be formed into a 
group they will all require mounting on wire ; 
or, what has a more natural effect, each leaf 
or flower may be re-stalked by gumming it on 
to a dry grass-stalk, such as may be found in 
a wisp of hay. Trails of ivy and other creep¬ 
ing plants may be made up in the same way, 
by substituting an artificial stalk and fastening 
the leaves on with clear gum. 

When all this is finished there only remains 
the important work of their arrangement. We 
cannot admire the stiff* bunches one sometimes 
sees treasured up as a household god beneath 
a glass shade, which no sacrilegious hand is 
permitted to lift. They give us the idea that 
their arranger is extremely proud of her per¬ 
formance. A tastefully-arranged group, with 
a background of dark velvet, uncovered by 
a shade, is as effective an arrangement as can 
be made. The delicate varieties of fern and 
leaf may be fastened, in a flat wreath, on a 
background of satin or velvet, forming an ex¬ 
quisite frame for a photograph or picture. 
Every fibre and line of tracery is shown up to 
perfection. The larger leaves may be intro¬ 
duced with great advantage amongst groups of 
dried ferns and grapes, and serve to brighten 
up their effect considerably. 

Another way of displaying the specimens is 
to get a shallow box, of any material, line it 
with dark velvet, removing the lid, and hang 
it up against the wall. Inside the box is 
arranged the group of leaves, and as they 
are, as it were, surrounded by velvet, they are 
said to show with great effect. The outside 
of the box is to be covered in any way that 
may commend itself to the reader. 

A method of crystallizing grass may be fitly 
described here, as being a kindred subject to 
skeleton leaves. It is a truism that “ all is not 
gold that glitters,” but without boasting or 
exaggeration we may claim to be able to 
cover our grasses with crystals that will scin¬ 
tillate and sparkle like the purest diamonds, 
and a great deal more than gold would do. 


To work the transformation, take ilb. of 
alum, dissolve it in a quart of rain water, and 
heat it. Have ready a bunch, tied loosely, of 
all kinds of flowering, feather}' grasses, the 
long graceful heads of wild rye, bearded wheat, 
and Norway oats, and many other varieties, 
should be secured. Suspend the bunch over 
a tub, and as soon as the alum and water be 
scalding hot, pour it very slowly over the 
grasses, taking care that the solution reaches 
every part of the bunch and thoroughly 
saturates it. Leave it hanging all night, 
without moving or touching it, and next 
morning every point will be adorned with a 
shining crystal, and sparkling as though it had 
been touched by Jack Frost’s magic finger. 
Should this happy result be but imperfectly 
attained, and the crystals are few and far 
between, it proves that the amount of alum 
was not large enough for the quantity of 
water, a fault easily remedied, and the next 
application will be more successful. 


BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 



Elephant Rope 
Dancing. —The ease 
with which the ele¬ 
phant is taught to 
perform the most 
agile and difficult 
feats forms a re¬ 
markable contrast 
to its huge un¬ 
wieldiness of size. 
Aristotle tells us 
that in ancient 
times elephants 
were taught by 
their keepers to 
throw stones at a 
mark, to cast up 
arms in the air, 
and catch them 


again on their fall; and to dance not merely 
on the earth, but on the rope. The first, 
according to Suetonius, who exhibited ele¬ 
phant rope dancers, was Galba at Rome. 
The manner of teaching them to dance 
on the ground was simple enough (by 
the association of music and a hot floor); 
but we are not informed how they were 
taught to skip the rope, or whether it 
was the tight or the slack rope, or how high 
the rope might be. The silence of history on 
these points is fortunate for the figurantes of 
the present day ; since, but for this, their fame 
might have been utterly eclipsed. 

Calculating Crow. —A Scotch newspaper 
of the year 1816 states that a carrion crow, 
perceiving a brood of fourteen chickens under 
the care of a parent-hen, on a lawn, picked up 
one ; but on a young lady opening the win¬ 
dow* and giving an alarm, the robber dropped 
his prey. In the course of the day, however, 
the plunderer returned, accompanied by 
thirteen other crows, when every one seized 
his bird, and carried off the whole brood at 
once. 


Watch Dog. —A thief, who had broke 
into the shop of Cellini, the Florentine artist, 
and was breaking open the caskets, in order to 
come at some jewels, was arrested in his 
progress by a dog, against whom he found it a 
difficult matter to defend himself with a sword. 
The faithful animal ran to the room where the 
journeymen slept; but as they did not seem 
to hear him barking, he drew aw'ay the bed 
clothes, and pulling them alternately by the 
arms, forcibly awaked them; then barking 
very loud, he showed the way to the thieves, 
and went on before ; but the men would not 
follow him, and at last locked their door. 


The dog having lost all hopes of the assistance 
of these men, undertool: the task alone, and 
ran down stairs ; he could not find the villain 
in the shop, but immediately rushing into the 
street, came up with him, and tearing off his 
cloak, would have treated him according to 
his deserts, if the fellow had not called to 
some tailors in the neighbourhood, and 
begged they would assist him against a mad 
dog; the tailors believing him, came to his 
assistance, and compelled the poor animal to 
retire. 

Singular Interposition. — A lady had 
a tame bird which she was in the habit of 
letting out of its cage every’ day. One morn¬ 
ing, as it was' picking crumbs of bread off the 
carpet, her cat, who always before showed 
great kindness for the bird, seized it on a 
sudden, and jumped with it in her mouth upon 
a table. The lady was much alarmed for the 
fate of her favourite, but on turning about, 
instantly discerned the cause. The door had 
been left open, and a strange cat had just 
come into the room ! After turning it out, 
her own cat came down from her place of 
safety, and dropped the bird without having 
done it the slightest injury. 

Dying of Joy. — One of the strongest 
instances of affection in dogs is related in the 
Memoires du Marquess Langallery. The 
marquess had been two years in the army, 
when returning home, a favourite dog which 
had been left came to meet him in the 
court yard, and recognising him as if he had 
only been absent two days, leaped upon his 
neck, and died of joy at having found him 
again. 

Sense of Ridicule.— Persons who have 
the management of elephants have often 
observed that they know very’ well when any 
one is ridiculing them, and that they very 
often revenge themselves when they have an 
opportunity. A painter wished to draw an 
elephant in the menagerie at Paris in an 
extraordinary attitude, which was with his 
trunk lifted up, and his mouth open. An 
attendant on the painter, to make the elephant 
preserve the position, threw fruits into his 
mouth, and often pretended to throw them 
without doing so. The animal became 
irritated, and, as if knowing that the painter 
was to blame rather than his servant, turned 
to him, and dashed a quantity of water from 
his trunk over the paper on which the painter 
was sketching his distorted portrait. 

Revengeful Swallow. — A gentleman 
of Brenchley having shot a hen-swallow which 
was skimming in the air, accompanied by her 
mate, the enraged partner immediately flew 
at the fowler, and, as if to revenge the loss it 
had sustained, struck him in the face with its 
wing, and continued flying around him with 
every appearance of determined anger. For 
several weeks after the fatal shot, the bird 
continued to annoy the gentleman whenever it 
met with him, except on Sundays, when it 
did not recognise him, in consequence of his 
change of dress. 

Tortoise. —It is a disputed point whether 
animals are fond of music or not. A lady 
writes from her country-house in France—“ I 
have a little tortoise always inhabiting the 
garden. When 1 call ‘ Tortue, tortue,’ he 
answers to his name, otherwise he never shows 
himself—he might be a hundred miles oft*, for 
all we ever see of him ; excepting sometimes 
when my sister comes down from Paris to pay 
me a visit. When she plays on the piano, 
lie at once responds, and finds his way up to 
her, traversing the lawn and the outer room ; 
he then puts out his small head and appears 
to be intent on listening, and to enjoy the 
harmony of sweet sounds. When she accom¬ 
panies the air with her voice, it seems to 
afford the mysterious little hard-coated crea¬ 
ture still more pleasure. The music ended, 
he retires again to the garden.—K.” 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 


CHAPTER XX. 

“Fading Away.” 

ading away. 
Yes, as the 
weak light of 
a candle 
fades at day- 
dawn before 
the rising 
sun. The 
candle 
shines out 
well in the 
darkness of 
night, but 
the morning 
draws on, 
and in the 
rosy flood of 
glory with 
which the 
room is filled 
the little candle-light slowly fades away. 

Miss Gorman was on one of her 
gossiping rounds of visits, and her new 
topic was Miss Crofton’s failing health. 
Gossip and chatter she must about 
everything—funerals as well as mar¬ 
riages, misdeeds as well as marvels, 
murders as well as somebody’s new 
recipe for mincemeat. But her tongue 
was to blame, not her heart, for the 
glibness with which she discoursed on 
sin, sorrow, and misfortune. One might 
almost imagine that the tongues of some 
people were independent members, with 
wills and wishes of their own, and inde¬ 
pendent powers. The people possessed 
of them are so kind, so willing, so 
generous in deeds, but their abominable 
self-willed tongues do so much harm, 
inflict so much discomfort with their 
words, that the unfortunate possessors of 
the unruly members would, as a rule, 
find passage money to the other half 
of the globe quite pressed upon their 
acceptance by their acquaintances if 
they declared a want of funds to be 
the only bar to their emigration. But 
enough of tongues, and too much, as 
iEsop’s dinner-giving master considered 
when he found his festive board so fully 
furnished with those articles. To return 
to poor, kind-hearted Miss Gorman, 
whose eyes were full of tears as, for the 
fourth or fifth time that day she repeated 
the words— 

“Ah! surely then ye have seen that our 
dear, sweet flower, lovely Kathleen Crofton 
herself, is fading away. And she so bril¬ 
liant too, and so bright but a while ago.” 

“ It seems to me that it always is just 
those bright and brilliant ones that do 
go off early,” said Mrs. Carrol, repeat¬ 


ing a very hackneyed idea by way of 
answer, although she would have been 
very puzzled to give a single other in¬ 
stance of the truth of the saying, from 
personal experience, besides that now 
under discussion. 

I once heard a dear little boy say, 
anxiously, that he did not want to be a 
good little boy, because the good little 
boys in the books all died. That was the 
fruit of mischievous teaching. Happily 
for the world the good little boys don’t 
all die out of the books, they live to do 
splendid and noble work in their Father’s 
service, and for the good of their fellow 
creatures. And those who want to do 
good to children will leave the sick-bed 
teaching till the sick-bed comes, and 
nourish in them the vigorous love of 
life which God Himself has given us, 
teaching them to love the God-given 
life, and to use the grand gift nobly. 

As it is with good little boys so it is 
with brilliant and beautiful maidens. 
They don’t by any manner of means all 
go off early. Zenobia was a particularly 
brilliant young lady you may depend 
when she used to go out hunting with 
her husband Odenatus, and spurred him 
up to winning a kingdom. She was both 
brilliant and beautiful, when, on his 
death, she grasped the reins herself, 
and yet, instead of going off early, 
she lived a good many years in the 
Roman villa that eventually became her 
home, and died quite an elderly Roman 
matron. That other modern Queen of 
Palmyra, Lady Hester Stanhope, was 
once upon a time a brilliant young 
damsel, yet she lived to quite old age^ 
amongst her Arabs. Angelica Kauffman ‘ 
did not die young, although her early 
life was sorely marred. But, there, I 
could give you instances enough to fill 
a volume to prove beyond dispute that 
bright human gifts are not bestowed 
upon the world only to be snatched 
hastily away again. So don’t let the 
dear little boy’s fear trouble you. Don’t 
be afraid of gladdening your friends and 
neighbours with beaming smiles and 
sparkling wit. The more you cherish 
joyousness and a loving spirit, the 
healthier you will be. 

And yet—and yet, although I tell you 
all this, and would impress the great 
truth upon you with the deepest earnest¬ 
ness, Miss Gorman was right in her 
present piece of information. One of 
the brightest and most beautiful of all 
Ireland’s lovely human flowers was 
fading away, and not only Miss Gorman’s 
eyes filled with tears as they fell on the 
face once so glowing with health’s rich 
colouring, but now so purely pale and 
fair. Her father shunned the sight. He 
took to sitting at the side of the dinner 
table, instead of opposite to her. Pat 
O’Brian passed many an unsuspected 
half-hour with streaming eyes hidden 
against the glossy coat of Atlas, who 
was never more to carry his young mis¬ 
tress for an inspiriting canter or a good 
bounding gallop. 

As for the women servants about 
the place, the doctor, when he called 
one day, told them that he would 
have them all dismissed if they went 
about with such wretched faces. And 
then, when his scolding turned silent 


sorrow into a passionate outburst 
of grief, he changed his. tactics, and 
pleaded his patient’s cause to much 
more useful purpose, by bidding them 
look cheerful again, at any rate before 
the one they had loved so well,y^r Miss 
Kathleen's sake ! 

They had looked sad for her sake, and 
for her sake they bravely tried to look 
cheerful. 

And while Mr. Crofton walked hither 
and thither about his estate, seeing to 
this thing, inquiring about that, in 
the vain hope to tire out thought, 
and Miss Gorman sobbed out her 
plaint, “She is fading away,” Kath¬ 
leen Crofton lay resting on the sofa 
in her boudoir, and, fading away or 
not, her great dark eyes were shining 
with a radiancy they had never known 
before, not even when she and Dorothy 
Gilbank stood face to face with death in 
the Welsh cave and Dolly gained fresh 
courage from their fearless faith. 

Kathleen was reading, and her lips 
were parted with a smile, not the merry, 
mischievous smile of keen activity of 
former days, but a smile that spoke more 
plainly than any words of contented rest¬ 
fulness. 

She was reading in a brown-leather 
covered book, and the words she was 
reading were these— 

“ And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it: for 
the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. 

“And the nations of them which are 
saved shall walk in the light of it.” 

A long, long time she lay looking at 
these words. Then she slowly turned 
the leaf, and looked directly at some 
others. She knew well now where to 
find those she wished for. 

“ Let him that.is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.” 

“I was athirst,” murmured the girl, 
softly; “I was athirst. But now ! Light 
and life—light and life.” 

She laid the book down gently, and 
clasped her hands and closed her eyes 
as she added, still more fervently, 
“Thanksbe unto Godfor his unspeakable 
gift.’ * All things shall be added unto 
you.’ Yes, yes, dear Lord, all things 
have been added unto me. Blessing 
upon blessing. My heart is full; it can 
take in no more.” 

Thus was the little light of Kathleen 
Crofton’s life fading away into the 
glorious light and life of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

And some had eyes to see the new 
glory that was growing round her, that 
glory brighter far and more beautiful 
than any that even the Christian piety 
of Fra Angelico could touch his paint¬ 
brush with. 

Mr. Crofton was one of those who could 
see, but he did not want to see. It told 
him more plainly than the thin hands 
and the fair white cheeks that his child’s 
home would soon be in fairer mansions 
than Elsinore Towers or the most 
princely palace that this world contains. 
And just yet he could not rejoice. 

“ Papa, dear, dear papa,” whispered 
Kathleen one day, as she laid her head 
against his shoulder ; “ never forget that 
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“MY HEART IS FULL; IT CAN TAKE IN NO MORE.” 


I would have stayed with you for your 
comfort, if I could. I did try, but it was 
no use. And now, oh papa ! now you will 
not be sorry that I am looking forward 
to the joy that shall be revealed ? ’ ’ 

Mr. Crofton could find no voice to 
answer for some minutes, and when he 
did, it was a roundabout answer, “ I 
never supposed your head was full of 
these sort of thoughts, child. You were 
always so full of mischief, fun, and high 
spirits.” 

Kathleen raised her head, and looked 
at her father with a bright smile. “And 
did you think, father dearest, that because 
God had given me that beautiful, bright 
blessing of a full joy in my life, that I 
could be less thankful to him than those 
who have been made less rich ? You 
don’t know, papa, how I have loved my 
life, and loved my home, and loved my 
happiness and my power for fun, and 


loved this beautiful world and its people; 
and the more I have loved all these loves, 
the more I have loved the Giver.” 

Mr. Crofton drew the beautiful golden- 
crowned head down again, and kissed it. 

There was silence for a little while, and 
then Kathleen spoke again, gently and 
pleadingly, “And because you have 
loved mamma and me so much, papa, 
you, too, love God more. Is it not so ? ” 

‘ ‘ Oh ! Leena! ’ ’ exclaimed Mr. Crofton, 
in a burst of grief that he could no 
longer stifle, “ I have tried, I have tried. 
But child, child, you do not know what it 
is to have the cry for ever sounding in 
your heart, whether you sleep or wake, 
work or rest, * You are to lose both, to 
lose all you love, to be left alone, alone.’ ” 
His head dropped forward into his 
hands, and he groaned for very agony. 
Kathleen drew herself up, and laid her 
1 cheek against her father’s face. “ And 


yet not alone, for the Father is with 
me,” fell the healing whisper into his 
ear. He drew one of his hands from his 
face, and passed it round his daughter, 
and she added more firmly— 

“ ‘ A little while, and ye shall be with 
me where lam!” It is a very old, old 
story, papa ; but it is none the less 
pleasant in the hearing for that, that the 
time is so near when we shall have no 
more goodbyes to say. And, meantime, 
there are many things I wish you to 
do for my sake, papa, before you join us.” 

Thus Kathleen Crofton comforted her 
father, and strengthened him to bear the 
future. But he -was not the only one to 
whom her thoughts and care were given 
during those last days of life. Iherc 
were many to be comforted for the loss 
of that flower transplanted so early and 
unexpectedly. 

(To be concluded.) 
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MARGARET FULLER OS SOLI. 

of the most earnest 
and high - minded 
American women 
known to fame 
was Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli. 

Her father, 
Timothy Fuller, 
was a direct de¬ 
scendant of the 
old Pilgrim 
Fathers, and in- 
sd the stem mo- 
and uncompro¬ 
mising sense of duty which 
distinguished the Puritans of England. His 
timid, shrinking wife left the management of 
the children veiy much to him; and thus it 
happened that little Margaret, who was bom 
at Cambridge, Port Massachusetts, upon the 
23rd of May, 1810, was very early brought 
under his influence. 

Mr. Fuller, admirable as he was, knew 
nothing whatever of the needs of a sensitive 
little child, and his one idea was to make her 
a prodigy of learning. 

Margaret had excellent abilities, but she 
had also a very great deal of imagination, and 
all the nervous excitement which belongs to 
such a temperament. She was not strong, 
and before she was six years old the long 
lessons and heavy tasks set her by her father 
told terribly upon her health. 

She was required by him to learn so much 
and commit so much to memoiy that it was 
often very late at night before she could go to 
rest, and then sleep was impossible. Mr. 
Fuller was only at home in the evenings, and 
was so stern if any mistake occurred in the 
recitations Margaret prepared for him that her 
education must have been a time of great 
torture. 

When at last she went to bed, the poor 
little overtasked child could not rest; horrible 
dreams tormented her, and she awoke shriek¬ 
ing with terror. For this she was often 
severely punished, and told to “ leave off 
talking rubbish ” when she tried to explain 
her dreadful visions. 

Before she was six she was learning Latin, 
and before she was eight her acquaintance 
with Shakespeare was thorough. She became 
so devoted to learning that when she was 
thirteen her one wish and aim in life was to 
cultivate her mind. To this she lent every 
faculty she possessed, and we find her at 
fifteen rising before live, and in the course of 
a day’s work studying French, Italian, Greek, 
Latin, music, singing, metaphysics, and 
philosophy ! In addition to all this she kept 
a journal regularly. 

But Margaret was not to be allowed to 
sacrifice everything to her love of learning. 
She was to be taught that life has higher 
lessons to teach than mere knowledge. When 
she was about twenty her acquaintance with 
German literature inspired her with a rapt 
desire to visit Europe and acquaint herself 
thoroughly with the nations of which her 
varied reading gave her such exalted ideas. 

To this end she determined to earn suffi¬ 
cient money to pay her expenses, for her 
father was not well enough off to afford her 
the luxury of travel. 

She undertook the education of her younger 
sisters and brothers upon the understanding 
that the money thus saved should be hers. 
She looked upon this self-imposed task, which 
to many girls would have been delightful, as 
the most irksome thing in the world. But 
although the education of the children occu¬ 
pied her for eight hours a day, and she was 
housekeeper and attendant upon an invalid 


mother, at the same time she still carried 
on her own intellectual training. We find her 
passing her evenings in the study of European 
geography, and writing out analytical criti¬ 
cisms of the works of Schiller and Goethe, 
and it is not surprising that the immediate 
result of so much exertion was a long and 
serious illness. 

1835 Mr. Fuller died, and Margaret’s 
plans were completely overthrown. As the 
eldest of a large family, much devolved upon 
her. They were comparatively poor, and the 
question was no longer one of only saving 
money, but of the need of making it. 

The voyage to Europe was an impossibility, 
if justice was to be done to the other mem¬ 
bers of the family. Margaret realised this, 
and her sense of duty led her to relinquish her 
own ambition, not without a pang which she 
could not hide, but with cheerfulness, which, 
if at first assumed, became natural to her. 

She had many friends, and among them 
some sufficiently influential to obtain an ap¬ 
pointment for her as teacher in a large school 
at Providence. Sixty scholars were under her 
management, and after awhile her earnest 
nature met with a fitting reward in the enthu¬ 
siastic affection felt for her by her pupils. 

She has been called egotistical and con¬ 
ceited—perhaps she was—but her great 
powers of mind were joined to a veiy simple 
and sincere character, and she talked naturally 
of all that interested her. Her conversational 
powers were so esteemed that the recognition 
of them led to a curious scheme. A class was 
formed for conversation and placed under her 
directions, and, rather strangely, the plan was 
very successful. The first meeting was in 
November, 1839, and the fame of these con¬ 
versational gatherings became so great that 
gentlemen wished to join them. Accordingly 
the next year mixed classes were held, but 
were not quite so successful. In 1844 Marga¬ 
ret F uller became engaged in literary work, 
and Mr. Greeley, a proprietor of the New 
York Tribune , proposed that she should live 
in his family, and write for his newspaper. 
This led to her going to reside near New 
York, and then she first interested herself in 
philanthropic work. In 1846 her longed-for 
voyage to Europe became possible, and the 
first country she visited after her arrival at 
Liverpool was Scotland. 

Later in the year she came to London, and 
at once became a favourite of society. She is 
described as having been of medium height, 
with light hair and blue eyes, and a curious 
habit of closing her eyelids frequently whilst 
speaking. 

After a stay of some months in London, 
Margaret went to Paris, and thence to Italy, 
where the romance of her life began. Her 
sympathies with the ardent people of this 
country were so great and so engrossing that 
she threw herself into all the political contests 
of the period. She became accidentally 
acquainted with a young nobleman, the 
Marchese Ossoli. He belonged to a poor 
patrician family, and was greatly interested 
in the American lady. His acquaintance 
ripened into love, and although Margaret 
refused the offer of his hand and left Rome, 
it was only to return some few months later, 
when she rewarded his devoted attachment 
and became his wife in December, 1847. 

For political reasons the marriage was con¬ 
cealed lor more than a year. The marriage of 
the Marchese with a Protestant would have 
been fatal to him. The secrecy this entailed 
was very galling to Margaret. But three of 
her husband’s brothers were in the service of 
the State, and Margaret had written and 
spoken so openly of the glory of Italian inde¬ 
pendence that she was necessarily unpopular 
with the reigning powers. 

In 1848 she went to Rieti, and there, on the 
5th of September, her baby boy was bom. 


Her husband was engaged in Rome, and 
could only visit her occasionally ; sometimes, 
after many hours’ travelling, he could only 
pass a few hours with her. Margaret was a 
devoted mother, and her suffering was very 
great when she found that if she was to be a 
true wife to her husband and join him in 
Rome she must leave her boy to strangers. 

£{ Ali,” she writes to her husband, “how 
can I ever, ever leave him !” 

Yet it had to be done, and little Angelo 
was left with a trustworthy nurse, as his 
mother hoped, and when after a month’s 
absence she returned to find him well and 
strong she became a little more reconciled to 
it. But political troubles thickened. In 
April, Rome was in a state of siege, and once 
with her husband, Margaret could not leave 
the city to visit her darling. Every day she 
walked a great distance to meet a physician 
who was allowed to pass out into the country, 
and upon the scanty tidings he brought, her 
heart tired. 

She was too energetic to be still. She 
began to nurse at one of the hospitals for the 
wounded, spending her whole time amid 
scenes of suffering. She sent money as con¬ 
stantly as she could for her child, and only 
hoped that the nurse might prove faithful ; 
but when at last she and her husband could 
leave Rome she found that her little one, her 
darling, had been all but starved to death. 

How keen her anguish was we learn from 
her letter. “ My baby,” she writes, “ I found 
too weak to smile, to lift his little wasted 
hand !” and it was fourlong weeks before he 
had strength to smile. 

She determined that no circumstances should 
ever reconcile her to parting from him again, 
and a conviction grew upon her that life in 
beautiful Italy could not be hers. In 1850 it 
was decided that the whole family should go 
to America. Her marriage was now known, 
and she had been assured that her husband 
and little son would be welcome in her native 
land. 

Passages were taken in the “Elizabeth,” a 
merchant vessel, leaving Leghorn upon the 
17 th of May. 

The lovely breezes of early summer made 
the trip along the shores of the Mediterranean 
most delightful. Little Angelo was the idol of 
all the passengers and crew; and a special pet 
of the Captain’s. 

A few days after leaving port, Captain 
Hayes sickened with the small-pox, and died 
upon the 2nd of June. Angelo, who had been 
much with him, took the dreadful complaint. 
His mother’s anguish was terrible, but she 
was not to lose him so. He recovered, and 
with a grateful heart Margaret Fuller spent 
her time in trying to comfort the widow of 
the unfortunate Captain. 

The Atlantic was crossed, home seemed 
near, New York was to be reached next day, 
the pilot came on board, and in spite of a 
thick fog all appeared to be going well. But, 
about four in the morning of the 16th of July 
the ship received a fearful shock. She had 
struck! 

All on board recognised the danger ! The 
little one awakened from his sleep, terrified 
and shivering, cried piteously, but no other 
cries were heard. Margaret, taking her boy 
in her arms, sung him to sleep ! They were 
so close to land that a few brave resolute 
men on shore might have saved all their lives; 
but no brave sailors were near them, only 
wretched outcasts, who streamed in sight 
hoping to profit by the meek. 

Margaret might have been saved would she 
have left husband or child, for the mate with 
incredible effort had managed a rope and 
plank, by means of which he took the 
Captain’s widow to shore. The ship broke 
up fast; still Margaret would not try to save 
her own life without her loved ones. The 
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dasliing waves carried fresh victims away , at 
four o’clock in the afternoon only three seamen 
remained, beside the family, when the mate 
declared he would save Angelo or die. 

He had the child in his arms, prepared to 
put his resolve into execution, when “ a wave 
burst over the forecastle, and the foremast fell, 
carrying the deck and all upon it. Maigaiet 
was last seen “ clad in her white night-dress 
with her hair loose on her shoulders.” 

Parents and child died together . Little 
Angelo’s remains were washed on shore and 
reverently buried. Afterwards his grandmother, 
old Mrs Fuller, visited the spot, and his tiny 
body was removed to the churchyard where 
her husband lay buried. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, and the husband 
she had devotedly loved, rest together at the 
bottom of the vast ocean. I-Ier memory will 
live as long as earnestness of purpose and 
purity of life are valued in the world. 

L j. E. Runtz Rees. 


as to their mother, that anxious matron 
could scarcely refrain from applauding 
a woman who was contented to be only 
once married! 

They all went with her to look at the 
cottage — a damp little place, with 
ridiculously small Gothic windows, which 
admitted hardly any light. The furniture 
had found its way here from Mrs. 
Nettleton’s lumber-rooms; but the widow 
praised it, and called it charmingly 
antique. She paid a quarter’s rent in 
advance, and took possession at once. 


THAT CAPTIVATING WIDOW. 

By Sarah Doudney. 



CHAPTER II. 


Y Monday all Ox¬ 
worthy knew all that 
was to be known 
about the interesting 
widow. She was seen 
walking slowly down 
the narrow lane that 
led to the Nettletons’ 



house, her fine figure dis¬ 
played to perfection in her 
tightly-fitting black dress, 
her lustrous golden hair 
shining in the afternoon sun¬ 
light. She had learnt from 
her landlady that a cottage 
standing close to Major 
Nettleton’s residence, and 
belonging to that gentleman, was with¬ 
out an occupant. 

A little later she was seated in the 
major’s drawing-room, talking in her 
smooth, easy way to Mrs. Nettleton and 
the girls. It was surprising how much 
information she contrived to give them 
about herself in a quarter of an hour. It 
was still more astonishing to hear the 
names of all the grand people whom she 
classed among her friends. Was the 
cottage to be let furnished ? Yes. Ah ! 
that was delightful, for she had sold all 
her own furniture, and stored her plate. 
In fact, she did not mind frankly con¬ 
fessing that she had recently had some 
very severe losses. Her dear husband 
had invested considerable sums in 
mining shares, and the shares were now 
worth next to nothing. But, she added, 
with her sad, sweet smile, she had no 
one to care for, saving herself; and so 
what did it matter? She only wanted 
to end her days in peace and retirement, 
cherishing the memory of him whom she 
had lost. 

At these words the major and his son 
Conrad both looked as if Mrs. Belgrave’s 
resolve to remain a widow was a public 
calamity. Mrs. Nettleton and her 
daughters, on the contrary, evidently 
approved of her faithfulness to the de¬ 
parted. The young ladies felt that she 
would have been a formidable rival had 
she taken the field against them. And 


CHAPTER III. 

The summer days wore on, and the 
Nettletons became devoted to their new 
acquaintance. She was so sweet, was 
the general verdict; so even-tempered 
without being uninteresting. Then, too, 
she had such wonderful and varied 
knowledge of places and people, and 
was so familiar with the family secrets 
of the aristocracy that it was most 
improving to be in her company. Yet 
withal her affability was such that her 
friends found it necessary to warn her 
against being too civil to her inferiors. 

“You must be careful to keep that 
little Bretton girl at a distance, dear 
Mrs. Belgrave,” said Amelia Nettleton, 
one day. “Give her an inch, and she 
will take an ell. The rector and his 
wife have made a great deal too much 
of her.” 

“ Her father is nothing but a broken- 
down merchant,” chimed in Mrs. 
Nettleton. “ And would you believe it ? 
She was actually scheming to get poor 
young Mayflower to propose to her, but 
I am happy to say we rescued him,” 
added the lady, complacently. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Belgrave, with a sigh, 

“ how incomprehensible it seems that 
girls should be setting matrimonial 
traps ! My dear sisters and myself were 
quite pestered with offers as soon as we 
came out. I am afraid to remember 
how many we rejected,” added the fair 
widow, pensively. 

The sigh was echoed by the th.ree.Miss 
Nettletons, who had not found eligible 
suitors to be as plentiful as blackberries. 
Even the ungrateful Mayflower, although 
rescued from the Bretton snare, did not 
seem disposed to cast himself at the feet 
of his deliverers. 

The rector and his wife had not 
enrolled themselves among the number 
of Mrs. Belgrave’s worshippers. They 
received her gracefully and genially 
enough, but in their hearts they mis¬ 
trusted her. 

“Did you ever see such wonderful 
hair and such a complexion, Paul?” 


asked Mrs. Harlowe. Q;f her husband. 

“ I wonder if it is all quite real ? ’ ’ 

“That is just what one is always 
saying’to oneself about her, he replied. 
“One feels, somehow, that she is too 
good-looking, and knows too many 
grand people. But really, Kate, I have 
not time to investigate her thoroughly ; 
and as the Nettletons have taken her up 
so warmly, let them enjoy her.” 

“They say she is doing wonders for 
Conrad,” said Mrs. Harlowe, “ and cer¬ 
tainly the young man doesn’t seem so 
gloomy nor so sickly as he was. I 
often see him walking in the lane 
with her, evidently in confidential 

talk.” „ , . 

“Will the confidential talk end in 
love-making?” asked the rector, laugh¬ 
ing. “ Conrad is sickly, it is true ; but 
he has a fine fortune, and will soon be 
master of it.” 

“ 0, Mrs. Belgrave has taken vows of 
perpetual widowhood,” returned Mrs. 
Harlowe. “And the Nettletons will 
never let poor Conrad marry, if they can 
help it. All the doctors think he is sure 
to die young ; and if he lives to be five- 
and-twenty he can bequeath his fortune 
to his step-mother and sisters, which is 
just what they expect him to do. They 
always speak of his marriage as a sheer 
impossibility.” 

“Well, well, let them go their own 
ways,” said the rector; “ but it surprises 
me to see how ready the Nettletons are 
to take up an utter stranger like Mrs. 
Belgrave while they will not even notice 
little Ellen Bretton ! The one is imper¬ 
fectly educated, I am convinced, and 
may turn out to be a mere adventuress ; 
the other is accomplished and refined, 
and we know all her history.” 

“Don’t enter upon that subject,” 
cried his wife, " it makes me too angry ! 
Ellen Bretton takes their rudeness quite 
calmly, like a sensible girl as she is. 
And as to Mayflower, I think she is 
rather glad his visits are less frequent. 
But I own that these things try my 
patience.” 

Meanwhile Ellen Bretton performed 
her daily duties, and thought very little 
either about the Nettletons or the faith¬ 
less curate. She was a good girl, who 
worked hard that she might not be a 
burden to her parents. They had but a 
small income to live upon, and Ellen 
was resolved that they should have all 
the comfort that their reduced means 
could give them, and something more. 
What "did it matter to her that the 
Major’s daughters passed her without 
even the shadow of a recognition when 
she encountered them in the village 
street? What did it matter that the 
curate’s boyish pink face grew pinker 
still, from a sense of shame, at her ap¬ 
proach ? For the quiet, busy little woman 
life had joys enough without the Net¬ 
tletons’ notice or Mr. Mayflower’s de¬ 
votion. 

In her silent way Ellen studied Mrsr 
Belgrave with considerable interest and 
curiosity. Like the rector, she had soon 
found out that the fascinating widow 
was not a cultivated woman. She had 
overheard enough of Mrs. Belgrave s 
, conversation to detect her slips of gram- 
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mar, and occasional mispronunciations. 
And yet there was nothing- about her 
that could be termed absolutely vulgar ; 
it seemed to Ellen that she had been 
sufficiently in the company of ladies and 
gentlemen to have caught some of their 
ways. 

Keener-sighted than most people, the 
rector’s governess had discovered the 
game that Mrs. Belgrave was so skil¬ 
fully playing. She was convinced that 
her object in coming to Oxworthy was 
to marry Conrad Nettleton. 

Frequently she came across the couple 
strolling in the quiet lanes or unfre¬ 
quented fields. Mrs. Belgrave must 
have been at least five years older than 
the young man ; but there was that in 
his manner which said plainly that his 
was no brotherly attachment. In public, 
Ellen soon perceived that they were both 
upon their guard. If they had any 
matrimonial intentions it was clear that 
they kept them to themselves. At the 
Sunday scholars’ feast she watched the 
pair with secret amusement, and saw, 
very plainly, what was going on. 


CHAPTER IV. 


rams negan to tall. 
She. answered them always with her 
placid smile, saying that she was 
easily contented, and there was some¬ 
thing—was it a pleasing melancholy ?— 
about the dismal, little house which 
exactly suited the state of her feelings. 
She could sit in the small, dark rooms, 
and think peacefully of her departed 
dear one. If she had not been a staunch 
Protestant she almost thought that she 
should have sought the seclusion of a 
convent cell. Does not deep grief in¬ 
variably demand retirement ? 

So she talked prettily and senti¬ 
mentally, until even Sir Austin Roper 
declared that he could not help admiring 
that poor thing’s faithfulness to her 
husband’s memory, and sent her a liberal 
supply of game. Kind-hearted Lady 
Roper came sometimes to the Gothic 
cottage, and listened to the gentle out¬ 
pourings of the widow’s sorrows with 
unfailing sympathy. The rector paid 
his pastoral calls, and came away gene¬ 
rally with a puzzled smile on his good- 
tempered face. He had a vague 


impression that Mrs. Belgrave was a 
humbug, but he could not see that she 
was doing any harm, and did not feel 
himself bound to take measures towards 
exposing her. 

But there was one who was less 
tolerant of the widow’s devices, and that 
was Mrs. Harlowe. 

il I don’t believe in her,” she would say 
positively; “and as to her aristocratic 
connections, they are about as substan¬ 
tial as Sairy Gamp’s Mrs. Harris ! It 
is all very well of Paul to say, Let her 
alone. I don’t think humbugs ought 
to be let alone. Everything that is false 
ought to be exposed.” 

“Ah, Kate!” said the rector, “if all 
the masks were stripped away we should 
find ourselves in a sadly changed world ! 
There are few things that could stand 
the touch of Ithuriel’s spear.” 

“ Why, Paul, I thought you hated all 
hypocrisy as heartily as I do ! ” 

“ So I do: but it is not for me to 
separate the tares from the wheat. 
There is One who has said, ‘ Let both 
grow together till the harvest.’ ” 

“Well, I wish Robert would come 
and pass his judgment on Mrs. Bel¬ 
grave,” said Mrs. Harlowe. “He is 
very clever at finding out mysteries and 
seeing through people.” 

Robert Lancaster was Mrs. Harlowe’s 
only brother, a man of whom any sister 
might have been justly proud. He had 
taken high honours at Oxford, and had 
been presented with the valuable living 
of Dorham, in Warwickshire. Again 
and again he had received invitations 
to Oxworthy, but matters in Dorham 
required all his attention, and three 
years had gone by without any meeting 
taking place between himself and the 
Harlowes. 

It so happened that in these October 
days the vicar of Dorham had a little 
spare time on his hands, and he wrote 
to tell his sister that he would spend a 
fortnight at the rectory. 

The news made a great stir in that 
quiet household. Husband and wife 
and children rejoiced, and even the 
governess shared in the general glad¬ 
ness. She had never seen Mr. Lancaster 
in her life; but she could sympathise 
with all her heart in the delight of her 
friends. Mrs. Harlowe put Robert’s 
letter in her pocket, and set out to pay 
a round of visits in high good humour 
with herself and all the world. 

The first call was on the Nettletons. 
Naturally enough it was not long before 
the subject that was on her mind came 
out; she was too happy to keep such 
glad tidings untold. 

“ My brother is coming to stay with 
us,” she said. “He is the vicar of 
Dorham, you know; and it is such a 
large parish that he has not had any 
leisure since he has been there. I don’t 
think you have ever seen him, Mrs. 
Nettleton ?” 

“No,” replied the major’s wife; “the 
last time he visited you we were all away 
from home, and were so sorry to have 
missed him.” 

“ Did not Uncle Kendon live near 
Dorham?” asked Clara, the youngest 
girl, who had a trick of starting un- 
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garden was 
choked by 
dead 
leaves, but 
Mrs. Bel- 
grave 
stayed on. People 
intimated that she 
would scarcely find 
it a comfortable 
dwelling when the 




pleasant topics. Mr. Kendon had only 
been dead eighteen months, and the 
family grievance was still fresh. 

“Yes,” said Amelia, shortly; and 
then added, in a sweeter tone, “I sup¬ 
pose your brother is married now, Mrs. 
Harlowe ?” 

“ Oh no,” answered the rector’s wife, 
smiling; “he has been so busy that I 
believe he hasn’t had time to look about 
him for a bride.” 

“Does he approve of celibacy?” 
asked Mrs. Nettleton, with ill-concealed 
anxiety. 

” No ; I am sure he intends to marry 
some day,” responded Mrs. Harlowe. 
“ I mean to talk very seriously to him on 
the subject when he comes. It is high 
time that his choice was made.” 

“When does he arrive?” inquired 
Amelia. 

“Let me see—this is Thursday; we 
expect him on Saturday.” 

She went her way, leaving throbbing 
hearts behind her. Before the echo of 
her footsteps had died away on their 
carriage-drive the Nettletons were plan¬ 
ning a dinner-party, to be given in 
honour of Mr. Lancaster. 

So occupied were they with these im¬ 
portant concerns of their own that 
Friday passed without one of them run¬ 
ning into the Gothic cottage. The ex¬ 
citement of Mr. Lancaster’s expected 
appearance made them almost neglectful 
of their dear friend. Saturday :ame, 
and with it Mr. Lancaster, who arrived 
by an afternoon train, and met the three 
Miss Nettletons, in their most becoming 
costumes, sauntering arm-in-arm in the 
rectory lane. 

On her way to church on Sunday 
morning Mrs. Belgrave caught a glimpse 
of the vicar of Dorham walking with his 
sister along the churchyard path. At 
the sight of him she stopped short, 
turned, and hurried back to her cottage 
with all possible speed ; and her seat "in 
church was not occupied during that 
day. 

The Nettletons’ dinner-party was fixed 
for Thursday, and the widow received 
an invitation. Should she accept it or 
not ? It cost her hours of painful 
thought, and but for Conrad Nettleton it 
is probable that she would have excused 
herself on the plea of illness. But the 
young man was childishly set upon her 
coming, and would not be gainsaid. Go 
she must, let the consequence be what it 
would. 

“ Oh,” she said, as she stood before 
her mirror; “oh, if I lose the game 
when it is so nearly won ! ” 

Robert Lancaster and his sister found 
so much to talk about that for the first 
two or three days Mrs. Belgrave was 
forgotten. But when certain more im¬ 
portant themes had been fully discussed 
Mrs. Harlowe’s thoughts came back to 
the mysterious widow. 

“You must see her, Robert,” she said, 
when she had accurately described her 
face and voice and manner. “ I should 
like to have your opinion on her; I think 
I’ll take you to call at the cottage.” 

They did call; but were informed that 
Mrs. Belgrave was not well enough to 
leave her room that day. 

(To be concluded.) 
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AN OLD STORY RE-TOLD. 

ONCE there lived in distant country 
A lord of large estate ; 

All his lands were fair and fertile, 

And his store of gold was great; 

But he prized one treasure only 
As increasing joy of life, 

And that jewel was his tender 
And fast-dying lady wife. 

Fair and graceful was his daughter, 

But his love of her was small, 

For his heart was not a large one, 

And her mother filled it ail. 

When his wife was dead and buried, 
Wandered he, disconsolate, 

By her grave to mourn her mem’ry 
In the evening gloaming late. 

There he found another mourner 
By a grave but freshly made ; 

Where a wife, in sad devotion, 

Had a husband lately laid. 

Soon the mourners found the solace 
Given when each with each could sigh, 
And they dropped their tears encoupled 
O’er each grave alternately, 

Till the winter rains came weeping 
With an energy unspent; 

These they left to represent them, 

And a wedding to?:r they went. 

Cinderella, his fair daughter, 

Kept within the castle hall, 

With less show of outward weeping, 
Mourned her mother more than all. 

Soon her father brought his lady, 

And behind her there appeared 
Two grown - daughters. “ Now,” he 
whispered, 

“ Cinderella will be cheered!” 

But, alas ! her new-made mother 
Saw she was a sunbeam bright, 
Making her plain daughters shadows 
When compared with her bright light. 
And she hated her, for beauty 
Cannot be stamped on, or out; 


Cinderella would her daughters 
Everywhere eclipse, no doubt. 

So she hatched a plan in secret 
To prevent this state of things, 
Poisoning her husband’s judgment 
By her subtle whisperings. 

Till he thought his daughter odious, 

And allowed his wife’s request 
That she might be made their servant, 
And in menial garb be dressed. 

Kept to household work most common— 
Mistress of the blacking-pot, 

Set to do for everybody 
Anything themselves would not. 

Cinderella, uncomplaining, 

Did her work in perfect way, 

Nor her inner worth felt lessened 
Only because duty lay 
In a path so rough and humble. 

“ Usefulness was nobleness,” 

She would say, and feel exalted 
In her very lowliness ; 

For she knew the occupation 
Of no woman, man, or child, 

Could (if lawful) be disgraceful, 

Though the hands might be defiled; 
And that work was then the noblest 
When for utmost aim and end 
Had it in most perfect measure 
Some “ another ” to befriend. 

Once her new-made sisters, taunting, 
Told her of a coming ball, 

Showing her the splendid dresses 
Meant to shine in royal hall. 

And they bade her plait their tresses, 
And stoop down to tie a shoe : 

“ This,” they said, in coarse derision, 

“ Is a fitting work for you. 

Mind you wash the floor this evening— 
Mend this tear I show you now, 

And be ready to undress us 
In the morning, anyhow.” 



Cinderella did their bidding 
Till they left the open door 



Then one moment rested, bare-foot, 
Ere she went to scrub the floor. 


But her godmother (a fairy), 

Who had seen her sweet content, 
With a lot so hard and cruel, 
Better things for her had meant. 



And, by force of magic power, 

She in human form appeared, 
And the girl so worn and weary 
With a gentle footstep neared, 
Dressed her in most noble raiment, 
Beauteous far beyond compare, 
And a wreath of shining jewels 
Placed upon her nut-brown hair 



Tnen a fairy coach she conjured, 

And her godchild bade repair 
To the palace of the monarch, 

As the fairest of the fair. 

But when midnight bells should chime 
She must leave the ball, and come 
To the gloom and hard cold service 
Wanted of her in her home. 

If she lingered, magic power 
Would unrobe her, and display 
Cinderella in the garments 
That she wore at work all day. 

So she hied her to the palace, 

And her beauty lit the hall, 



Till—“ Who is this queenly fair one ?” 

Cried the Prince and courtiers all. 
Cinderella saw her sisters, 

Who their envy could not hide, 

Like the puzzled nobles whisper— 

“ Who is she ?” and turn aside. 
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With the Prince stands Cinderella, 
And he gazes in her eyes, 

Like the finder of a casket 
Where a priceless jewel lies. 

But she must not linger with him, 

Hark! the midnight chimes resound- 
Cinderella hastens homewards— 

What is this the Prince has found ? 



’Tis a tiny shoe of satin, 

And aloud he straight has cried : 

“ Who can wear this shoe of satin, 
She shall be my cherished bride!” 
When the sisters late returned, 

Found poor Cinderella there. 

Ready to take off their dresses 
And undo their plaited hair. 

“Ah,” said they, “a pretty figure 
You’d have made at this grand ball 
Such a slut as you are, fancy 
Amongst princes, knights and all!” 
Cinderella did not answer, 

Or her fairy friend invoke 
To bring evil on the sisters 
For the cruel way they spoke. 

She was grateful for the pleasures 
Of the hours that now were sped, 
And contented bore their twitting, 
Then crept off, and went to bed. 
Morning sun had scarcely risen 
Ere the Prince set off to find 
Whose the tiny foot which somehow 
Plad its covering left behind. 



Apd he searched each castle near him, 


But the ladies’ feet were all 
Twice too large to fill that slipper, 

For it was so very small. 

Soon to Cinderella’s father 
Came the Prince, now half distraught, 
Asking if he had a daughter 
. Whose could be the foot he sought. 
And the sisters tried compulsion, 



Was no other such a one. 

“ Is no other daughter living 
Now within your noble hall ?” 

Cried the Prince, and smiling faces 
Wore once more the ladies all. 

“There is one poor thing,” they 
answered, 

“ But she is a wretched sight.” 

“ Call her,” cried the Prince; “I fancy 
That I met her yesternight.” 
Cinderella came unblushing, 

Clothed in coarsest garmenture ; 

That the Prince would know her fea¬ 
tures 

She in inmost heart felt sure. 

And he made no note or comment 
On her dress so coarse and plain, 

But looked straight beneath her lashes, 



For love knew its own again. 
Kneeling on the ground beside her, 
“ Lady of the fallen shoe, 



I have come,” said he, “this morning 
For your hand and heart to sue.” 


Then he drew it on in triumph • 
Cinderella by his side 
Being not the least uplifted, 

Chosen for a Prince’s bride 

***** 

Cinderella ! full of meaning 
Is for us that old-world name ; 

Often though her tale is echoed 
Yet its spell remains the same. 

And for ever we shall cherish 
In our hearts her history, 

Whilst the world still holds its thousands 
Toiling on in misery. 

For it speaks a word of comfort 
To the sorely downward-pressed, 
Saying, though you do not deem it, 

“ Near may be your time of rest! 
Darkest hours precede the dawning, 

And if raindrops never fell, 

How could sunshine, e’er so golden, 
Make the bow we love so well ? 

When God’s time has come to raise us, 
Though we say, ‘ It cannot be,’ 

He may turn to wealth and honour 
What once formed our misery. 

And to work His will He uses 
Oft, as means, a thing as small 
As the slipper Cinderella 
Dropped when hastening from the 
ball. 

Earth holds nothing so despised 
But that if God choose it out, 

It may, fairy-like, be gifted 
Greatest good to bring about. 

Wait upon the Lord in patience, 

Nor His power to help you doubt; 
When He your deliverance chooses 
He will bring the same about.” 

Helen Power 



VARIETIES 
Buried Flowers. 

i. Is that a screwdriver or chisel ? 2. Was 

he at Heme Bay on Saturday ? 3. If you 

find a pin keep it. 4. Can little Bessy ring a 
bell ? 5. What a rambling sound. 6. Do 

you see the church spire at Hampstead. 

The True Realm of Women.—O f the 
realm of home, woman is the queen, home 
takes its cue and its hue from her.. If she is 
in the. best sense womanly—if she is true and 
tender, loving and heroic, patient and self- 
devoted — she consciously or unconsciously 
organizes and puts in operation a set ■ of 
influences that do more to mould the destiny 
of the nation than any man, uncrowned by 
power or eloquence, can possibly do. 

Answers to Buried Names. — 1. 
Isabella. 2. Nina. 3. Frances. 4. Mabel. 
5. Nora. 6. Helen. 
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OSIERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



M. S. T.—1. To make a “ corn dodger,” pour boiling 
water on one quart of Indian meal till all be wet, 
but no water about it. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and one teaspoonful of salt. Mix well and 
spread it smoothly on a plate or pan previously 
heated and oiled. Then set on the fire, and as 
soon as able pass a knife under the paste to turn 
it; and lastly, stand it tip before the fire to toast. 
2. “ Imperial ” is very easily made. Take of cream 
of tartar £ oz., lemon peel 3 oz., white sugar 4 oz., 
boiling water 3 pints. Mix all together, cover, and 
leave it to cool. It is a good beverage in cases of 
fever, or for ordinary use in hot weather. 

Lottie.— “Frumenty,” otherwise called “furmety” 
and “ froinenty,” is popular in other counties be¬ 
sides Lincolnshire. It consists of wheat boiled 
first in water and then in milk, with a little ad¬ 
mixture of flour. Sugar and spice are added, and 
sometimes currants, raisins, eggs, and lemon peel. 

Jemima.—T o make lemon-kali, use of powdered white 
sugar \ lb., tartaric acid and carbonate of soda of 
each Jib., and 40 drops of essence of lemon. Add 
the latter to the sugar, and mix well. Then the 
other powder; and having dried it well, pass 
through a sieve, and keep in a closely-corked 
bottle. A. teaspoonful will suffice for a small 
tumbler of water, until it concretes into small 
grains, like salt of tartar; and pearlash is of the 
same nature. Your writing is not at all well 
formed, and we should imagine that you have been 
more in the habit of writing in the German 
character. 

Kitty. —Water and cream ices are of many kinds 
respectively, and one example of each must suffice. 
A strawberry water-ice is made thus : Pick 1 lb. of 
strawberries and 4 oz. of red currants; bruise all 
together, with a gill of syrup, in a basin with a 
wooden spoon, and rub the fruit through a hair 
sieve into another basin. Then add a pint of syrup, 
freeze, and set up. To make the same fruit into 
cream-ice, bruise a pound of them with 8 oz. of 
sifted white sugar, rub through a hair sieve, add 
the pulp to a pint of thick cream, freeze, and serve. 
To make currant and raspberry cream-ice, bruise 
1 lb. of red currants and A- lb. of raspberries, with 
10 oz. of sifted sugar; stir ip a sugar boiler on the 
fire until it begins to simmer; then rub the fruit 
through the sieve, mix the pulp with a pint of 
cream, and freeze it. 

Zara. —1. To pot shrimps, remove the tails from the 
shells of a quart of shrimps freshly boiled. Pound 
the shells in a mortar with 4 oz. of clarified butter, 
a small blade of mace, a teaspoonful of anchovy, 
and a little cayenne pepper. Place all in a stew- 
pan with a small quantity of bruised lobster spawn, 
and stir over the fire for about eight minutes. Then 
rub it through a coarse hair sieve, and then add 
the tails. Make all hot together and fill the pots, 
covering with clarified butter. Lay them by in a 
cool place. 2. To glaze either a tongue or ham, 
boil a shin of beef for twelve hours in eight or ten 
quarts of water, and draw the gravy from a knuckle 
of veal in tke same way. Put in spices and herbs, 
and add all to the shin of beef. Boil till reduced 
to a quart, and, when required, warm a little and 
spread it over the tongue or ham with a feather. 
It will keep good for a year in a cold place. 


Daisy. —A recipe for frying potato chips was given 
at page 48; and for jelly at 176. With a little 
more care you will write very well. 

Mary Queen of Scots. —1. For a rich “ Shrewsbury 
cake ” take 1 lb. of flour, 10 oz. of finely-powdered 
loaf sugar, 10 oz. of butter, £ a nutmeg, grated, 
the same quantity of ground cinnamon, and two 
eggs. For a common one take 12 oz. of flour, 4 oz. 
of butter, 4 oz. powdered loaf sugar, one egg, and 
sufficient milk to make a paste. If lightness be 
desired, add 1 dram of finely-powdered volatile 
salt. Rub the butter in with the flour till reduced 
to fine crumbs; and make a hollow, into which 
pour the milk, sugar, eggs, and spice. Make a 
moderately firm paste, roll out to about one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness ; then divide into cakes 
with a round cutter. Lay on buttered baking 
sheets, and bake in a cool oven. 2. To take fnk 
stains from linen, see page 80. 

WORK. 

W. L. C.—To make a long purse in crochet you must 
procure two knots of silk twist, and, if desired, a 
bunch ot steel beads. Dark blue, or grenat red, 
would be popular colours. String on all the beads 
and make a chain of sixty-eight stitches. For the 
first row, pass a treble into every loop, passing the 
silk over the hook, and pushing up a bead, and then 
putting the hook through a loop and pushing up a 
bead again, finishing the stitch in the usual manner. 
For the second row there must be a treble and a 
chain ; -the work into the holes, but without any 
beads. Alternate these two rows. The tassels and 
rings-should always match the beads should the 
latter be employed. 

Muriel. —A watch chain, suitable for mourning, 
might be made in crochet of purse twist. It would 
look best beaded, for which four skeins will be 
required; and of beads as many ounces of black or 
Steel ones, which should be threaded on the silk 
before the work begins. First make a chain of 
seven stitches, and unite them into the form of a 

: ring by a single stitch. Work round in double 
stitches anc take a bead each time ; that is, by in¬ 
serting the hook in a loop, and pushing up a bead 
close to the work. Then draw the silk through the 
loop. When the chain is of a sufficient length, 
fasten on the swivel. 

Bessie and Arabella. —A “Tam o’ Slianter” cap 
or “bonnet,” if worked in crochet-stitch, had 
better be made in double Berlin wool. The follow¬ 
ing is a good recipe for it: Work a 3 chain, unite; 
work in rounds of double crochet; increase by 2 
stitches into 1, when necessary to make it lie flat; 
begin the under part when the round attains 12 
inches in diameter. 1st Round—Mark the point 
of commencement, and work round two rows. 3rd 
Round—3 double and decrease; repeat. 4th Round 
—5 double and decrease ; repeat. The 5th, 6th, 
and 7th should be plain, and the 8th round decreased 
at every twentieth stitch. Ihen make 7 rounds 
without decreasing, ending off with 3 single 
stitches. A tuft of the wool should be added to the 
top of the cap, and then line the crown, cuttingthe 
black silk or twilled calico round, and afterwards 
the under part. A lining for the forehead should 
next be inserted ; a binding of black ribbon, about 
2 of an inch wide, completing the whole. 

Sprat. —Small pieces of cloth can be used for making 
various articles. If bright in colour, they may be 
formed into a decorative border or a tea-table, or 
the cover of a stool or cushion. Leather may be 
sometimes cleaned with pipeclay. 

L. S. R.—1. Avery strong unbleached linen would 
be suitable for the work. 2, Any and every kind of 
bird may be used, both in flight and at rest. 

H. E. H.—1. We have read your letter with interest 
and sympathy for you and your sister. We hope 
to consider the subject of work for invalid girls, 
and to give an article upon it. 2. Your letters are 
not sufficiently formed. We thank you for your 
kind acknowledgments respecting our paper. 

Bertha, Queen of Kent. — See pattern for a 
carriage-boot at page 394. See also “ Useful 
Hints.” 

Work Basket. —We do not quite understand your 
difficulty about the crochet square. The missed 
stitch makes the under point, the two increased 
stitches the upper one. Try again. Line the quilt 
with Turkey red or sateen. 

B. and M., B. M. E. A., and Naomi Tighe. —See 
“ Mv Work Basket.” We do not require literary 
contributions. We cannot promise to give patterns, 
except those, useful to a majority of our readers. 

Nondescript Eyes and H. W. B.—We do not see 
where your difficulties lie, as it seems to us that the 
descriptions of the crewel stitches are most clear. 
However, we hope you will find it easy to procure a 
pattern, or some friend to explain. We should not 
know what else to say more intelligibly on the 
subject. 

Crewel Worker. —Read the article on “ Outline 
Embroidery ” for the answer to your questions. 
The “ arrasene” will be noticed shortly. 

Ox-eyed Daisy. —Fasten the portion of your fan 
which you wish to paint on your drawing-board 
with very fine pins or needles, laying it out flatly. 
Then transfer the design, the same as for crewels, 
with tracing and transfer paper; mix the water 
colours with Chinese white, and use them as dry 
as possible. Read how to size the material at 
page 415- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

One of Many. —1. You could not be taught how to 
make a paper basket without a diagram. 2. An 
article on penmanship will probably appear before 
you see this reply. Your hand forms an excellent 
foundation for a running hand. 3. Use Buck- 
master’s recipe for a cake at page hi. We are very 
glad that our answers respecting work have been so 
useful to you, and that the whole magazine proves j 
so interesting. We also thank you for so kind and 
well-expressed a letter. 

W. A. A.—You ask no question, or we should have 
had more than ordinary pleasure in answering one 
who sends such a charmingly - expressed and 
gracious a letter, solely to express her thanks to 
the editor and his staff of contributors. # Any 
trouble we take is amply rewarded by the receipt of 
letters like yours. 

E. M. C.—1. “ How the Girls Arrayed Their Sitting- 
room,” pages 42 and 170. 2. We are unable to 

tell you how you can clean the soiled portions of 
your dress, not knowing the material of which it 
is made. If a white or light cashmere, you will have 
to send it to a cleaner; if a light silk, possibly French 
chalk, rubbed on the wrong side, might do, sup¬ 
posing it to be greased. But some trimmings— 
black lac£, or folds of its own material—may prove 
more efficient than cleaning. 3. The men who woie 
chains and pendants were the mayors of different 
towns. 4. Perhaps you sit up late at night. Want 
of sleep may give you a feeling of lightness in the 
head. We feel obliged to you for telling ..us that • 
you and many friends would take in our magazine 
if only for the sake of the correspondence. 

LiLissEi—The characters In the books of Thackeray 
are carried on from one to the other, but that 
hardly makes them “ sequels,” as they can be read 
and understood apart. 

Etheldrep. —Both starch and gelatine are recom- 
ipended for putting photographs into books. 

Gladys. —1. It would be very ill-bred to reply, “ It is 
granted” when a person begs pardon lor some 
trifling accident or little breach of etiquette, 
because by so doing you imply that such pardon 
was required. On the contrary, you should, repu¬ 
diate the idea that you had received any injury or 
slight, and so set your friend at ease. “Not at 
all,” “Don’t mention it,” or some such words 
suitable to the occasion, would be in better taste. 

2. Never omit to thank either man, woman, or 
child (whether gentle or simple) for any little 
service or attention. Say “ Thank 3 T ou,” or, “ I am 
obliged to you,” if to a gentleman, and you wish to 
be formal; never say “thanks”—it is a vulgar 
abbreviation, and to an inferior would be much too 
familiar. From so constantly hearing the word, 
even well-bred people have fallen into the habit of 
using it. 3. Be careful not to make anyone repeat 
what they have said. Rather guess what has been 
said, and let them correct your mistake. To say, 
“I beg your pardon ” has become such a trick 
amongst young people that they make themselves 
quite a nuisance. Never pass any acquaintance as 
if unknown to you ; but a slight smile and equally 
slight inclination of the head would be sufficient, 
should your eyes meet the second time of passing 

1 them. 4. You should not say, “You are welcome” 
when a tradesman thanks you for paying his bill. 

5. The lady has the right of bowing first ; circum¬ 
stances must regulate the question of which speaks 
first after the recognition. 

Pug. —Your writing is good and much beyond your 
years. “Forced from their homes ” is a quotation 
irom Goldsmith’s “Traveller.” The other quo- 

1 tation is given in our previous answers. We do 
not give addresses. 

Hampton Court.— Read “ How Can I Look My 
Best,” page 180. A red nose is frequently a sign 
of indigestion. 

Marian and Sweet Seventeen. —1. Your queries 
have been answered. Young girls read the usual 
standard novels—such as Sir Walter Scott’s — 
under their parents’ direction. . We ' cannot 
recommend novel-reading at any time as a profit¬ 
able thing. Read the “ Handbook of English 
Literature,” by Angus, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C., 
for guidance on these subjects. 2. It is not 
necessary to be a good player on the piano before 
you learn the organ. 

A Young Doctor. —Write to Air. A. T. Norton, 
F.R.C.S., Deanofthe “ London School of Medicine 
for Women,” 30, Henrietta - street, Brunswick- 
square, W.C. The course of study occupies four 
years. The fees for the whole curriculum of 
lectures, £80 ; fees for the hospital instruction for 
four years, £45. 

Lalla. —The violet was chosen as -the flower of the 
Bonapartes before the return from Elba, when the 
exiled Emperor was spoken of as “the flower that 
returns with the spring,” or “ Corporal Violet.” 

Alice. — Gretchen is the German form of Marguerite. 
She is the principal character in Goethe’s R'aust. 

Lavinia. —Read “ Health and Beauty for the Hair,” 
page 259. Your writing is legible. 

Swallow. —Thank yon for your charming letter of 
praise and encouragement. The next best to 
those you have read of Sir Walter Scott’s writings 
are “ OldMortality ” and “ Kenilworth.” “ Quen¬ 
tin Durward” would be a change to French history 
for you. See “ My Work Basket.” 
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H ermionii. —A copper twopenny piece of the reign 
of George III. is worth from is. to half-a-crown. 

May. —.Your letters have been answered twice, the 
last time at pages 415 and 416. 

Aniseed. —The Provincial Training Schools for 
Nurses are—in Liverpool, the “ Royal Southern 
Hospital,” one guinea per week; in Leicester, 
“Nurses’ Home,” 8, Napier-terracc; in Leeds, 
‘‘Trained Nurses’ Institution,” 15, Hyde-terrace ; 
in Winchester, “ Royal Hants Infirmary,” entrance 
fee, 28 guineas; in Cambridge, “ Addenbrooke’s 
Hospital,” 12s. weekly; in Edinburgh, “Royal 
Infirmary.” Write in all cases to the matron. 
Where we could fi.id out the terms we have men¬ 
tioned them. Thank you for your kind letter. We 
are very glad to help you. 

Fanny. —The prices of the three French books are 
respectively, Cor/sine de Violette 3s. 6d., the other 
two is. 6d. each. Your writing is very good for 
your age, but requires to be formed. 

Portia. —Soda renders the hair brittle and dry. 
Your other questions have been answered. 

F. Payne and Gold and Silver. —We do not give 
addresses. 1. Sir Walter Scott was born in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1771. 2. “ Evil is wrought by want of 

thought,” &c., is from “The Lady's Dream,” by 
Thomas Hood. 3. Chairs and couches seem to 
have been used from the earliest times. “ Sophi ” 
(our sofa) is, we believe, a title of the Emperors of 
India. 4. The ibex is a kind of goat, and is re¬ 
markable for having long recurved horns; it is 
called also the “ stein-bock.” 

Maymik. —We should think there is arsenic in the 
wools you are using. 

“Poor Mb.”— 1. You might find a little goulard 
water of service to you. 2. The juice of a lemon is 
intended. 

Vowbl.—A pril 8th, 1863, was Wednesday. “ Evelyn ” 
is from “ Eve,” or life. The old-fashioned method 
of writing this as a Christian name was “ Eveline.” 

Cinderella. —Consult a doctor. Read “ How to 
Improve the Voice.” 

No Name suffers from deafness, although barely 
seventeen, and she is naturally very sensitive about 
it. Deafness arises from so many causes that we 
cannot give advice without knowing more of her 
case. We seriously advise her, therefore, to apply 
to some medical gentleman who makes the diseases 
of the ear a speciality. 

Lily op the Valley. —Have few, if any, flowers 
growing inside your bedroom, but a box may be 
arranged outside on the sill of the window in which 
any flower of the season may be grown. 

Madcap Jo. —The reason of the hoarseness in your 
voice when you attempt to sing is tenderness and 
delicacy of the mucous membrane of the air 
passages. Use a cold bath every morning, having 
previously well^ lathered the body with soap and 
warm water. Takealso about ten drops of tincture 
of iron in half a wineglassful of water three times a 
day, and a tablespoonful of cod liver oil twice, both 
after meals. 

Winifred, Louise, Marton. —1. They are warts, 
not corns. Pare the hard part off, and then apply 
nitrate of silver caustic about once every three days 
till they go away. 2. No. 3. For dandriff in the 
head rub gently a little of the following to the 
roots of the hair, morning and night: nitric oxide 
of mercury ointment one part, benzoated lard three 
parts. Wash the head about once a week. 

For Propit. —You can buy a good rabbit for three 
shillings. 

Rosebud. —The boils probably are caused by im¬ 
purity or poverty of the blood. Take a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar mixed with honey every morning. 
Take also ten drops of tincture of steel in a little 
water three times a day. 

Tiib Sycamores. —“Frumenty”—likewise called 
Furmenty and Frumety—is of very ancient origin. 
It was known to the early Romans, and the name is 
derived from the Latin, Frumertium ,—or wheat 
boiled in milk, and seasoned with sugar and cinna¬ 
mon. 2. Children’s flannel night-gowns should be 
made in a “ Princess ” shape; and a flannel shirt 
of a little boy of three years old just as you would 
make one for a man, leaving as little fulness any 
where as possible. 

Annie Bobber. —1. There is a general prejudice 
existing in favour of leaving a newly-tuned piano 
untouched for a day; but we do not think that a 
good reason could be assigned for it. Were any 
relaxation of the strings likely to take place from a 
first plajing upon them, it would occur as easily 
on the second as on the first day succeeding the 
tuning. It is to atmospheric causes that a “going 
out of tune ” is to be ascribed; or else to long use, 
or very severe treatment—not to the playing of a 
piece or two upon it soon after the tuning. This is 
our opinion; but “Doctors differ." 2. The gift 
of memory, whether applied to music or any other 
subject, is one quite apart from both artistic taste 
and manual power. Music—exquisite in every 
respect, feeling and touch, and mechanical dexterity, 
all combined—may be produced by one who has 
little memory for the mere notes. 3. The bed-room 
slippers will be given. 

Tiny Coaxer. —1. You may wear silver ornaments 
in mourning. Unless from reasons of economy, 
your crape should have been left off by this time, 
if already worn for thirteen months — which is 
beyond the usual period. 2. Use soap to your face 


at night only; and when you have no suitable rain • 
•water, put a handful of oatmeal, or even less, into 
the water with which you bathe your face. From 
the shiny quality of the skin, perhaps the occasional 
use of soap may be sufficient, if either oatmeal or 
bran be employed to soften the water. We are 
glad that you “ are sure, from our answers to 
correspondents, that we arc gentle and nice !” 

Troopers Lane. —1. You had better consult a doctor, 
as your digestion is probably out of order. 2. You 
should introduce the younger lady to the elder, the 
unmarried to the mariied one. 

An Only Girl. —Consult a Gaelic dictionary. Your 
writing is plain and neat. 

Green Pea Pods.—i. Yes. 2. Feed your toy terrier 
as often as you feed yourself. Share your meals 
with it, but give plenty of exercise, else it will get 
fat. 3. No, we certainly do not admire your hand¬ 
writing. 

“ Puklla, &c.”—We do not give all your Latin 
quotation, because it is badly chosen and ungram¬ 
matical. Your little poodle, who will not eat 
“ bread and butter and sugar on it,” ought to be 
made to wait till it is hungry. Oatmeal porridge 
and milk is better for it than so much meat. A 
little sour buttermilk rubbed on the face at night 
will remove the freckles. 

Pa’s Darling.—R ub the eyebrows three or four 
times a day with a piece of raw onion ; you must 
not redden the skin, however. 

Sorrowful. —Squinting may be cured, but we could 
not advise without seeing you. Consult an oculist; 
the best will be found in London at some ot the 
ophthalmic hospitals. 

A Cross-bearer. —A few drops, say six, of the con¬ 
centrated solution of chloride of soda may be drank 
of a morning before breakfast in a little water to 
sweeten the breath, or a teaspoonful of the same 
may be used in a tumbler of water to rinse out the 
mouth ; but it should be remembered that offensive 
breath is usually caused either by dyspepsia or 
carious teeth. Remed}': remove the cause. 

Belle Mahonk. —You ought by all means to have 
the corn removed. You might reduce it by soak¬ 
ing the foot well in warm water, then scraping off 
the hardened skin with a blunt knife; then washing 
it every day with soap and water may keep it down. 

Edith W.—1. The weakness in your eyes appears to 
be from constitutional disturbance. Three grains 
of the citrate of iron and quinine taken thrice daily 
in half a wineglassful of cold water would do you 
much good, but at the same time you must take 
plenty of exercise in the open air, and a cold or 
tepid sponge bath every morning. 2. Use the 
purest bicarbonate of soda and a soft tooth-brush 
for the teeth, and occasionally rinse the mouth with 
a teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh in a wineglassful 
of water. 3. Small hand copies followed with much 
care. 

No Name. —1. Glycerine is not good for the hair; a 
very little oil may be used after the head has been 
washed. 2. Metallic hair-brushes are cleaned by 
what is called, if our memory serves us, a “ switch,” 
which can be bought at a hair-dresser’s for about 
ad. 3. Yes, your writing is bad; get copies, and 
follow them carefully. 

Maroon. —1. So long as you find that your gums are 
not irritated by cleaning your teeth with soot, and 
that it does not get between the gums and teeth, 
you may continue its use. 2. If able to copy draw¬ 
ings with ease, we can suggest no other plan for 
sketching from nature than careful and persevering 
practice. 3. It is gratifying to be so kindly told 
that The Girl’s Own Paper, as well that of The 
Boys, are both so eagerly read in the Perthshire 
village by an academy of upwards of 1,000 boys 
and grrls. Accept our thanks for the information. 

Adeline. —You need only to leave your mother’s 
card and your own on the lady who called on you, 
not on her husband. 

Laura. —Lisping usually arises from the formation of 
the mouth or thickness of the tongue. Endeavour 
to open your mouth better, and keep the teeth well 
apart when you speak; and practise the pronuncia¬ 
tion of any words that present any difficulty daily. 

Eloira. —There is no permanent cure for the matting 
of a dog’s hair, if naturally long, rough, and curly. 
If you cannot keep him clean otherwise, you can 
only cut it shorter. Thanks for your funny little story. 

Curiosity.— 1. The origin of the “ Passion Play ” at 
Obcrammergau dates from an outbreak of the 
plague in that place in the year 1033. On this 
occasion a vow was registered, as a thanksgiving 
offering, for their deliverance from it by the inhabi¬ 
tants—viz., that they would devote their time and 
talents to the commemoration of our Saviour’s 
sufferings every ten years, preparing for it by a 
course of religious training and prayers. 2. The 
study of Euclid and Algebra is, of course, improving 
to the mind, but they do not form an essential part 
of a girl’s education. 

Cora. —I fear that you would not be suitable for a 
companion, as you do not express yourself in good 
English, for you should be able to undertake the 
correspondence of your employer, if required. The 
qualifications of a companion are similar, in many 
respects, to those of a governess. She should play 
fairly well, and be able to accompany any one who 
sings ; should be a good needlewoman; understand 
something of both nursing and housekeeping; 
should be an agreeable reader, understanding how 


to modulate her voice, and where to lay the 
emphasis of any sentence. She should be equally 
agreeable in conversation, pleasing in manner; 
knowing how to maintain a certain degree of re¬ 
serve, and how to keep up her own dignity, and yet 
not to place herself on an equality with her em¬ 
ployer, which requires a good deal of tact. You 
say that you “ move in genteel society ” ; this is a 
vulgarism, and if you made use of such an expres¬ 
sion to the lady about to engage you—if a well- 
bred person herself—she would judge you by it, and 
decline your services. 

A Delighted Reader.—i. We do not ask for any 
puzzles nor buried names. 2. Of course it is 
injurious to the ej'es to work very long at any 
occupation that necessitates close inspection to 
enable you to see it. We have answered your third 
question before ; and thank you for all the kind 
things you say of our magazine. 

Nettle.— Young canaries should always be fed with 
hard boiled egg, mixed with bread crumbs, rubbed 
very fine, or with biscuit powder, which is better 
still. Chop your egg as fine as you can, and rub it 
well between your hands together with the bread. 
If 3'ou do not take this precaution, the birds will 
pick out the egg and leave the bread. 

Tom-Boy. —Your canary has a mal-forination of the 
beak, and will have to be fed on soft food like a 
3'oung bird. See answer to ** Nettle.” 

Ruth. —Write to 56, Paternoster Row, for the 
“ General Catalogue ” of books published there, 
and you will find what you require for your Sunday 
School. The prices are given. 

Adkla.— 1. A bullfinch is very liable to gout in the 
legs, and ypu must be sparing in your allowance of 
hempseed on that account. The water for his bath 
should be tepid in winter. 2. The name Margaret 
means “ a pearl.” We thank you for y^our letter. 

A French Maiden.— You have as much right to 
correspond with us and to compete for prizes as 
any one else. T he postage and price of the 
monthly parts of The Girl’s Own Paper to a 
subscriber in Paris will amount to eight shillings. 

Thatched Cottage.— 1. See page 287. Take out 
your fish, and put them into another vessel. Clean 
your tank or bowl well, and rinse it several times 
with Condy’s fluid. Before you replace the fish, 
wipe them gently with a sponge dipped in a weak 
solution of fluid. Aerate the water as much as 
possible, either by splashing -water into it so as to 
carry air with it, or ; better still, by squirting water 
into it from a glass S3'ringe. This process will carry 
air down to the bottom of the vessel. Fungus is 
never found on fish when the water is properly 
aerated. 

Brunette. —Take two tablespoonfuls of flour, place 
it in a clean dr3” basin, and use it to clean 3 r our 
hair brushes, using two brushes, and rubbing the 
flour well in and out. Your writing is neat and 
plain. 

Lorelie. —1. Your writing is good and legible, but 
frequently inelegant in the terminals, a fault easily 
overcome. 2. “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” is a 
phrase taken from Tom Morton’s “ Speed the 
Plough.” A certain Mrs. Ashfield shows herself 
jealous of her neighbour Mrs. Grundy, and her 
husband objects to having Mrs. Grundy’s name 
perpetually dinned into his ears. 

Bessie Kilburn.— Ladies kiss Her Majesty’s hand 
when presented. “ Op,” is short for “ Opera,” the 
Italian word for “werk,” or more properly for 
“ composition ” in this case. 

Anna P.—1. The cause, we believe, of creaking 
boots is that the inner sole in cheap ones is made 
of several pieces of leather, instead of one piece. 
2. The practical way of learning to be useful is to 
begin b3 r dusting the drawing room and trying to 
make a pudding for dinner ; both of these are easy 
to manage, and lie quite close to 3 our hand at 
home. 

Floss Silk. —Read “Health and Beauty for the 
Hair.” 

Cassie Keck. —1. Of course remove your gloves. 

2. Always wet the head before taking a cold bath. 

3. White feathers can be cleaned at home. Sec 
page 399. 

Jessie Hayes. —1. To clean your marble chimney'- 
piece you should make a strong soap ley’, mixed 
with quick lime, of the consistency of milk, and 
lay it on the marble for twenty-four hours. Then 
wash it off, and then polish it with fine putty- 
powder and olive oil. 2. To clean papier mache , 
use a soft sponge and cold water—without soap — 
dredge it with flour while damp, and after leaving 
it thus for a short time, wipe it oif, and polish the 
article with a silk handkerchief. 3. To clean 
picture-frames and gilt cornices, dissolve a little 
cream of tartar in spirits of wine, and wet the 
gilding carefully, quickly wiping it dry again ; but 
lig-ht.13”, so as not to rub off the gilding. Your 
writing is scarcely formed. 

Colin A Mill.— The trade of a milliner is not so 
arduous as that of a dressmaker — who has too 
often to sit up at night; besides which, fitting is an 
art in which w’omen appear to be far less proficient 
than men. 

Sally. —The 1st of March, 1852, vims a Sundays 

Ff.rney. —Empty your cupboard, fill a sponge with 
sugar and water, and leave it there for some hours, 
and then plunge it into boiling water; repeating 
the process till there be no more ants. 






THREE YEARS OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 


CHAPTER XVr. 

Winifred’s home. 

Mrs. Zillner had a fine opportunity 
for. exercising her refined taste in 
fitting up her bridal home, and she did 
not neglect the opportunity. The house 
was a high, narrow one, the front win¬ 
dows looked out on a trim grass plot, 
and from the back windows there was 
the view of a larger piece of ground, in 
which were formal garden rows, quaint 
alleys, a stucco fountain, one or two 
symbolical groups of fauns and dryads 
in the same material, and some fine 
specimens of clipped box-trees. 

The drawing-rooms—for there were 
two, divided by a heavy-fringed curtain, 
which could be drawn back at pleasure— 


were marvels of Winifred’s skill. The 
floors were covered in the middle with 
Turco-Persian carpets, the borders of 
plank beyond them were puttied and 
stained a dark hue, the walls were partly 
painted, partly papered in sage green, 
dead gold, and browns ; the ceiling was 
a paler tint of the predominant sage. 
The chairs were Windsor, painted black 
and touched up with dead gold, clear 
muslin antimacassars, made "like bags, 
capped the backs of the chairs, and 
from them hung bows and streamers of 
sage, gold, and dark claret ribbon. 
The latter colour matched the curtains, 
which were made of stuff, alternate 
widths of sage green and dark claret 
bordered with dead gold. 

The piano was turned with its back to 


the middle of the larger room, and on 
this back a more than usual degree of 
ornamentation had been expended. On 
a claret velvet background, were hung 
china plates of undoubted antiquity, and 
small water-colour paintings; a fringe of 
dead gold and claret finished off the 
design. 

In one corner of the inner room was a 
large folding screen, also of the prevail¬ 
ing tints, and on it were painted reeds 
and rushes, water-hens and storks. 

There were blue tiles round the fire¬ 
grates, tiles within the circuit of the 
fender—and it was near one of these 
high grates, between the bars of which 
a fire was doing its best to sparkle, that 
Mrs. Zillner and Cora were seated on 
Windsor chairs on the evening the 
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latter arrived at Westvillc. Mrs. Zillner 
wore a chocolate costume, trimmed with 
a broad embroidered Greek pattern. 
Cora, in her simple mourning dress, 
fitted tightly to her figure, had no orna¬ 
ment except a jet chain, that bore the 
cherished locket with her father’s like¬ 
ness. Her soft brown eyes were still 
tearful and sad, for she had been telling 
of those last days in the Gastein valley, 
and the subject was inexpressibly painful 
to her. 

The Greek legend of the blind King 
GEdipus, who was so fondly nursed by 
his beautiful daughter, Antigone, the 
English legend of King Lear, and his 
faithful daughter, Cordelia, have had 
their counterparts through all the ages— 
and perhaps not often more faithfully 
than in the tender, self-forgetting love 
Cora Forest had for her father. 

By-and-by Winifred changed the 
subject, by asking if she had heard from 
Nesta Burges lately. 

“ I have never had a word from her 
for nearly two years. She did not 
answer my last letter, and I have won¬ 
dered so much at her silence,” replied 
Cora, as a soft glow mantled her cheeks. 

“ Poor child ! I suppose she had not 
the heart to write,” Mrs. Zillner’s words 
came out with a deep sigh. 

“ Why do you pity her ? What has 
happened ? ” 

“ Oh, have you not heard, Cora ? Her 
father’s death was very sad, caused 
altogether by the shock.” 

“ What shock ?” 

“ Mrs. Zillner moved uneasily on her 
Windsor chair, and looked round at 
Cora pathetically. 

“Oh dear! Does it fall on me to 
relate the wretched story ? ’ ’ 

“Remember, Mrs. Zillner, I have 
heard nothing of the Burgeses for a very 
long time. Do tell me what you mean.” 

“It was all through that smash of 
Henderson’s bank—Henderson of Long- 
fleet Hall. ‘ Longfirm ’ it ought to 
have been called, for it was all kept up 
by other people’s money—a gigantic 
fraud, that’s what it was! No wonder 
they could cut a dash, and live magni¬ 
ficently, and surround themselves with 
costly luxuries, and dress like the 
nobility of the land, and snub their 
country neighbours—it is easy to spend 
munificently when you can help yourself 
out of the coffers of the public ! . ‘ Me 
judice,' that Henderson was rightly 
punished. He was transported for seven 
years, and perhaps lie will learn the 
difference between ‘ meum et tuunt ’ 
during his expatriation.” 

“ But, my dear Mrs. Zillner, you have 
not told me about the Burgeses.” 

“The Squire had I know not how 
many shares in Henderson’s bank, and, 
when the crash came, and dozens of 
Brixleigh families found they had been 
deceived and ruined, poor Squire Burges 
took it sadly to heart. The news fell on 
him like a blow, and crushed him to the 
earth, as it were. He had done the best 
he could to make a good provision for 
his family, as he thought, and when he 
saw nothing but ruin and poverty before 
them, his heart broke, or, in other words, 
a stroke of paralysis came on, and he 
was dead in a week.” 


Tears had sprung to Cora’s eyes as 
she thought of the kind, simple-hearted 
Squire whose last days were so sadly 
shadowed over. 

“ There, what a monster 1 am ! 
making you cry, Cora, and I am sure 
you have had troubles enough of your 
own to exhaust the very fountain of 
tears.” 

“Are the Burgeses still living at 
Marleigh Grange ? ” Cora faltered. 

“ No, my dear. When those odious 
‘ calls’ for money came on them, large 
sums, you know, for which the poor Squire 
had made himself responsible by being 
shareholder in an unlimited bank, when 
those calls came on them, one after 
another, they found themselves ruined, 
drained to the last fraction. The furni¬ 
ture was sold, and the fine old Grange 
and the family estate, that had been 
in the family for generations, would 
have been sold also, had it been pos¬ 
sible. But as it could not be brought 
to the hammer, it was mortgaged 
almost to its full value.” 

“ Where is Mrs. Burges now ? ” 

“Living in London, my dear. Ralph 
has taken lodgings for his mother and 
Nesta near his office, so that they may 
not be separated. Ralph has put his 
shoulders manfully to the wheel, has 
risen to the necessities of the case, one 
may say, for he has taken a clerkship in 
a merchant’s office, and works as though 
he had been a clerk all his days, and 
never had any higher prospects. Thomas 
McArthur — brother to the curate of 
Marleigh, you know—is the merchant 
with whom he is employed. Perhaps 
you will wonder how I know all these 
details, but Nesta writes to me often, 
poor child! and tells me all the ne\ys. 

I think it is a relief to her mind, and she 
feels she has my sympathy.” 

The conversation came to an end, for 
Mrs. Woodhouse and Herr Zillner 
arrived at the minute. The latter had 
been despatched to the “Ladies’ Col¬ 
lege ” with news of Cora’s arrival, and 
with a pressing invitation to Mrs. Wood- 
house to join them at dinner. She had 
been delighted at the chance of seeing 
her old pupil again, and had come over 
at once. 

The dinner was served on antique 
pottery, or rather on what looked like 
“ antique,” for the ware was of modern 
make, and on it the most marvellous 
“old-world” designs displayed them¬ 
selves. Bunches of flowers bloomed 
forth from odd-fashioned red clay jars, 
on which were painted, in black, strange 
birds pecking at cherries. 

But whether the table is spread “ after 
the antique” or in the modern style does 
not so much matter after all if the 
“ dinne-r of herbs” has love for its 
sauce, and a true welcome for its gar¬ 
nishing, as was the case at Mrs. Zillner’s 
repast on this particular evening. 

Cora’s bedroom was fitted up strictly 
after some epoch of the “ Middle Ages.” 
The massive bedstead had a top like a 
huge “catafalque,” and it had a painted 
tile inserted in the foot-board. The 
wash-stand was adorned with an orna¬ 
mental tile to match, so was the oak 
cabinet; and on the walls were paintings 
—mostly on dead-gold grounds—that 


must certainly have been copied from 
the title - page of some illuminated 
volume, given to the world before per¬ 
spective and outline, and “ chiaro- 
osemro ” had been very much studied. 

But with all these adornments, Cora’s 
chamber was not strictly a chamber of 
“ soft repose ” on this night. She could 
not sleep, but tossed restlessly on her 
pillow — her mind full of conflicting 
thoughts, {her heart sad for her dearest 
friends —* the exiles from Marleigh 
Grange—on whom such deep troubles 
had fallen ! 

Of course, Ralph Burges had come 
out of the “fire of sorrow ” -manfully — 
he was just the one to rise above crush¬ 
ing circumstances, just the one, whatever 
happened, to follow the precept, “Let 
thine eyes look right on, and let thine 
eyelids look straight before thee.” 

Flow bright life at the Grange had 
been when Cora was staying there, not 
so very long ago ; how suddenly that 
brightness had all been covered up with 
dense, dark clouds! It all seemed so 
mysterious, and Cora lay thinking, fret¬ 
ting*, and wondering, until the pale grey 
light of morning fell dimly on the paint¬ 
ings on thd walls. 

Then shfe rose, and dressed herself 
quickly, for she was to start for London 
by an early train. 

Mrs. Zillner had not gone to the 
“ Ladies’ College” on that morning. She 
had remained at home in compliment to 
Cora, to help her get ready for her 
journey and to see her off. 

But, of course, Winifred had been up 
hours ago, and had enjoyed her cold 
bath and taken her breakfast. She was 
now seated in the breakfast-room, 

' waiting, a pile of wools in a basket 
beside her, and in her fingers a large 
piece of coarse towelling, on which she 
was embroidering a pretty cluster of 
lilies, tulips, and roses in soft shades of 
crewels. It was a table-cover for after¬ 
noon tea, or kettledrum, she said. 

Cora had stopped first at Westvillc on 
her return from the Continent. It la?y 
en route for London, so she had de¬ 
posited her extra luggage and surplus 
boxes at Mrs. Zillner’s house, with the 
expectation of returning there ere very 
long. 

But what length of time Mr. Elder 
would require her to stay in town while 
he was settling lier business was quite 
uncertain at preslnt. 

Perhaps there, was a spice of her 
father’s reticence' of character in his 
daughter, or perhaps she did not feel 
! justified in relating particulars while her 
affairs were unfinished, but, at any 
rate, she never once mentioned a word 
about the large fortune of which she was 
heiress. 

“Where are you going to stay in 
London?” asked Mrs. Zillner, as she 
was pouring out some tea for Cora into 
a dark-blue cup edged with gold. 

“ I shall first go and see Mrs. Burges, 
and then I hardly know' what my plans 
maybe. I believe I must trust to Mr. 
Elder, my father’s,solicitor, or to Mrs. 
Burges to advise me.” 

“ Then you hardly know when you 
will return here again ? ” 

“ Indeed I do not, Mrs. Zillner; 
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but I will write and tell you all par¬ 
ticulars.” 

An hour after this Cora was travelling 
on to London, with her furs wrapped 
closely around her, and a hot-water tin 
under her feet. The country through 
which the train passed was covered with 
snow, and soft, silent showers of snow 
were still falling* at intervals. 

She thought her journey would have 
been a wretched one, and was surprised 
to find she could still take pleasure in 
watching the glimpses of her native 
country revealed as the express rapidly 
dashed on its way. 

The fields, the parks, the church 
steeples, the pretty homely, villages, and 
the great towns were all delightful to 
her, who had so long been accustomed 
to foreign scenes. 

With the easily-recovered elasticity of 
youth she dwelt not so much on her own 
sorrows and on the sorrows of her friends 
as she did on the expected pleasure of 
soon seeing them again, and she was 
ready almost to blaine herself for the 
feeling of joy that throbbed at her heart 
.as she drew near her journey’s end. 

All unexpected and unlooked-for, and 
with fluttering pulses, Cora stood at the 
•door of Mrs. Burges’s secoiM-floor room, 
and heard herself annouheed by the 
little slip-shod maid who waited on all 
the lodgers in the house. The apart¬ 
ment was in half-shadow, lighted only 
by the fire in the grate, for the gas was 
not yet turned on. 

Mrs. Burges was seated on a sofa 
•drawn near the fire,- Nesta, Vwith her eyes 
closed, reclined on a chair ffm the otlier 
side of the fender, and between them, 
stood a round table on which was’ a 
tea-tray, cups and saucers, and ; a 
steaming tea-pot. It was a moment 
•of quiet before the meal, a moment.of 
waiting for Ralph, who had not yet come 
in from his office. 

At the sound of her friend’s name, 
Nesta started from her chair, and was 
presently sobbing on Cora’s neck. 

“Nesta, my love! compose yourself. 
This is a poor welcome for our dear 
Cora,” reproved Mrs. Burges, mildly, 
as she stood beside the girls, her own 
eyes full of tears. Their mutual sorrows 
were so fresh, so poignant, that full re¬ 
collections seemed to crowd into that 
first greeting, and for a time grief had 
the ascendanc)^. 

Cora presently slid down on a little 
stool at Mrs. Burges’s feet, and looked up 
into her face, a position she had often 
assumed when she had a favour to re¬ 
quest, in those old days at Marleigh 
•Grange. 

“ I have come to ask if you will let me 
stay with you ? ” 

“ Of course you must, Cora. You re¬ 
member our compact in days gone by ? 
You have always a home with us while 
we have a roof over our heads.” 

“ Thank you, dear Mrs. Burges.” 

“ I will not apologise for the meanness 
of our present abode, for you know the 
circumstances that drove us here as well 
as we do ourselves. If you will share 
our lot we shall be delighted.” 

“ Indeed, indeed we shall, Cora ! ” ex- 
clain>ed Nesta, warmly. “And now 
this weighty point is settled, and you 


are one of ourselves, come up stairs and 
take off your wraps; Ralph will be 
back directly.” Nesta led the way up 
two more flights of stairs, and threw 
open a door. 

“ This is my room, a funny little place, 
isn’t it, Cora ? Very near the stars and 
sparrows. The carpet, perhaps, has 
shrunk from the floor, for it leaves many 
planks uncovered ; the bed is hard, the 
bedstead creaks, and the looking-glass 
has a crack across the middle. But you 
don’t mind all that—do you, dear ? ” 

“ Of course not, Nesta,” said Cora, 
unfastening her hat. 

“You must share my room to-night, 
and to-morrow we shall be able to give 
you a room to yourself, for I know Mrs. 
Nugent has one to spare. A lodger of 
hers went away yesterday. Cora, what 
a change for us, isn’t it? But I won’t 
allow anyone to blame poor papa, or to 
cast reflections on him ! All he did he 
thought was for our go«d—the dear, 
trustful, unsuspicious, confiding dar¬ 
ling ! ” 

Nesta turned away to dash the hot, 
swelling tears from her eyes. 

“ I felt perfectly indignant when Mrs. 
Zillner told me of Mr. Henderson’s 
unprincipled conduct,” exclaimed Cora. 

“ Mousie ! I wouldn’t have that man’s 
conscience, no, not for millions and 
millions of money ! Numbers of families 
are even worse off than we are—are 
crushed down utterly, with no chance of 
a rebound to anything like comfort. 
We must not be unthankful; many 
mercies are still left to us, and we are 
all three only just finding out what we 
can do in the world. Ralph works like 
a galley-slave in Mr. McArthur’s office. 
Wasn’t it kind of Charles to get his 
brother to come forward and offer poor 
Ralph employment just when we were at 
our wits’ ends to know what steps to 
take ? ” 

“ One would naturally expect kindness 
from the Rev. Charles McArthur,” re¬ 
plied Cora, with a smile, that somehow 
brought a quick flush to Nesta’s cheeks. 

“Yes, yes, of course ! I am working 
like galley slave number two, for I am 
giving daily tuition to the four small 
daughters of a retired linendraper. He 
doesn’t pay me very highly, by the bye, 
for you know I am inexperienced, and, 
sometimes, a little impatient. Oh, 
Cora ! Don’t I get into an ‘ awful wax ’ 
when I see the fat, dumpy digits of that 
eldest daughter of the linendraper 
striking false chords on the piano ! It is 
my firm belief that girl will never play a 
tune! ” 

There was still a spice of the old 
Nesta left after all! She looked more 
womanly than of yore. The wild-rose 
tint was gone from her cheeks. Her 
blue eyes were more thoughtful, her 
sunny curls were all bound into a knot 
at the back of her well-poised head, and 
her figure, once so plump and round, was 
now slim and tall. 

She talked on while Cora was brushing 
off the dust of travel and smoothing her 
soft brown hair. 

“We all are become busy as bees,” 
she added, with a little laugh; “even 
‘ the mother ’ is working something for 
the general good, a tiny muslin dress, 


that she intends for Madame De Ligne's 
shop, where the work of reduced ladies 
is sold. You are ready, I see, so we 
will go down, for I dare say Ralph has 
arrived.” 

Ralph had arrived. He met Cora just 
outside the second-floor room door, and 
held her hand in a long pressure as he 
looked into her soft eyes, trying to read 
all she had to tell him of love and con¬ 
stancy. 

* ‘ I am glad you arc come, dear Cora ! ’ ’ 
he whispered, and they all went into the 
room together. 

Airs. Burges had not been unmindful 
of Cora’s need of refreshment after her 
journey, and had ordered something 
substantial in the shape of cold meat 
and boiled eggs. 

It was a cosy meal, as they gathered 
beside the round table near the fire, for 
though there was so much sadness under¬ 
lying all their thoughts it was not 
allowed to appear on the surface. 

There was some pleasant news to 
relate, and Nesta took on herself the 
chief task of the narration. 

“ Olive is delighted with India,” she 
said, “ and only think, Cora, she wants 
me so much to go out to her. Says I am 
silly to bury myself in obscurity, and 
that lots of balls and parties are for 
ever going on, and that I should be in 
the midst of gaiety. As if I cared a 
rush for that kind of thing, or even if I 
did, as if I should ever dream of leaving 
* the mother! ’ ” 

The next news was about Fred, who 
was at Gibraltar with the regiment, and 
liked the station very much. 

“ He used to mention you in all his 
letters until very lately, Cora; but now 
there is Captain Leyburne’s daughter— 
a certain young lady called Ruby, who 
has almond-shaped eyes, a pure creamy 
complexion, and-” 

“ Now that is too bad of you, Nesta,” 
interrupted Ralph, with a laugh. 

“ Never mind, I’ll read you the letter 
in private, Cora.” 

“ Poor, dear Fred! ” said Airs. Burges, 
with a sigh. 

Cora during that evening observed 
how much A'Irs. Burges had altered for 
the worse. Though gentle and kind as 
ever, there was a look of deep sadness 
in her pale face it never used to wear. 
She tried to enter into conversation, to 
feel an interest in all they were saying ; 
but she soon leaned back on her cushion, 
weak and worn out. 

“You must go to bed now, dearest 
mother,” said watchful Nesta, and 
presently led her away on her arm. 

Ralph instantly went towards Cora, 
and seated himself by her side. 

“ Cora! I cannot tell you what hap¬ 
piness it is to see you,” he said, 
softly. 

She looked up to him with quivering 
lips. 

“ Dear papa often spoke of you, 
Ralph; he was very sorry about some 
things he once said.” 

“Those ‘things’ are all forgotten 
now, Cora. I remember him only as a 
kind friend, whose loss I mourn. Dearest, 
do you recollect the promise I made, 
that I consider myself yours, yours only, 
until you set me free?” 
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“Do you wish your freedom now, 
Ralph ?” she asked, smiling. 

“A thousand times no! Cora, I 
have never changed towards you — 
never shall, however long I may have 
to wait ere I can ask you to become 
my wife.” 

He went over to a desk, unlocked it, 
and drew out a small paper packet, 
which he opened. 

“Here are some things I preserved 
amidst the wreck and ruin of Marleigh 
Grange." 

Cora examined the contents, and saw 
the small picture she had painted on 
Westville sands and given to Nesta—a 
yacht becalmed on a summer sea, and 
some Provence rose-buds that had once 
been dipped in the waters of Gastein. 

Cora smiled as she looked at the 
latter, for she remembered she had a 
rose-bud to match that had also been 
dipped in the stream, and was now 
cherished amongst her treasures. 

“Trifles ! silly fancies ! " cries some¬ 
one. 

Perhaps yon think so, Mr. Universal 
Sneerer, who would fain laugh down all 
that is tender, noble, or high with your 
modern spirit of ridicule, who would fain 
parody or burlesque the genuine emotions 
of the heart—the love that makes the 
poetry of a good life. But remember, 
noble natures are the most tender; the 
strong man is the true -man ! 

Poor dumb relics of withered flowers ! 
letters in faded writing! portraits with 
colourless cheeks and garments of 
ancient fashion ! locks of sunny or 
raven hair! All valueless to others, ! 
you have yet a language that speaks to 
some heart, and has brought tears to | 
some old, world-weary eyes when you 
have suddenly told of scenes long since 
past, of loved ones long since dead ! 

And so Ralph and Cora talked over 
their past, and more fondly than ever 
went over the old love story, that through 
all the trials of absence and sorrow 1 
held yet no page of distrust or doubt. 

They had been close together in heart, 
though distance had separated and cir¬ 
cumstances had kept them asunder. 

(To be concluded.) 


CROCHET FOR LITTLE 
WORKERS.—III. 

“ I WONDER where the children are this after¬ 
noon ? ” thought auntie, as, workbox in hand, 
she sauntered down the garden. 

Not long was she left in doubt, for the 
creak of her footsteps soon brought Annie and 
May from the grotto, where they were water¬ 
ing the ferns. 

“ We are waiting for you, auntie ; Ivy Villa 
has had an extra sweep to-day. And look, we 
have brought down the little basket-chair and 
a hassock." 

“ Ah, I see, our workroom is quite tempt¬ 
ing. But where is Edie ? ” 

“ I suppose she must be still upstairs, 
auntie; she was just having her hair brushed 
as we came down." 

Hardly were the words finished before in 
rushed the child, hot and breathless. 

“ Oh, dear, I have hud such a hunt for my 
crochet. Nurse said I must have left it in the 
schoolroom ; but I was sure I hadn’t, and we 
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looked and looked, and there it was at last in 
my doll’s perambulator.” 

“ When I was a little girl, Edie, I was made 
j to remember, ‘ a place for everything and 
everything in its place.’ Is dolly better able 
to take care of croohet than you are, then ? I 
shall have to call you Miss Untidy, I think, if 
you lose your work in that fashion. But come, 
let me see it. Oh, the knots, the knots ! Dear, 
dear, it is nothing but knots ! How did you 
manage this ? It is worse than when you 
first began.” 

The little eyebrows went up, and a comical 
frown shaded the rueful face. 

“ I couldn’t help it a bit, auntie ; the tire¬ 
some cotton wouldn’t go through the hook 
properly, and then I pulled it up all in a hurry 
and it kept going snap, and I had to tie it on 
again ever so many times. But it won’t 
matter about those knots, will it ? Nurse will 
wash my crochet for me, and then you know 
she’ll soon be able to press all the knots 
down with her iron, and they won’t show 
a bit.” 

“This dirty piece will certainly look all the 
better for a wash, but nothing can be 
done to hide t'he ugly knots — clean 
or dirty, they will stick out in dreadful 
bumps. No, Edie, you must learn to do 
without them altogether; your hook is quite 
large enough, and the cotton will soon slip 
through it if you handle it gently and not try 
to make up for lost time by getting into a pet 
with it. Besides, your cotton will not break 
so often either. Of course you have to break 
off and draw the thread through a chain at the 
end of each row, and that, you see, you have 
not always done.” 

“ It was so troublesome, auntie. I couldn’t 
make it join well.” 

“ Perhaps it is a wee bit troublesome, 
dear, but is not that just the very reason 
you would like to manage it ? Just watch 
me commence the next row; I make 
one chain, and I wind the cotton once 
round the needle ; that makes two with the 
one already on it. I keep the cotton from 
slipping by pressing the hook between the 
thumb and the first finger of my right hand, 
while I pick up the work and hold it between 
the thumb and first linger of my left hand. 
Then, still pressing the hook, I pierce it into 
the first stitch, wind the cotton over the 
needle, so, and draw it through. I do this 
again through two, and once more through 
two. Now r 1 have a treble joined or worked 
into the end stitch of the line beneath. 
Supposing, however, your cotton should 
happen to break or run out at the middle 
of the line, you can join a fresh one without 
making a knot at all. How do you think ? 
Perhaps your sisters can tell you.” 

“I only know the knot, auntie,” May 
replied ; “ you have not shown us any other 
way.” . 

“Have I not ? Well, pay attention, then. 
I will cut this knot in Edie’s last row, and 
ravel out the two holes, then show you how to 
work the cotton in again. Look at me. I 
pick up the last loop of the old cotton on my 
hook, and keep the end from slipping out 
by squeezing it between the first and second 
I fingers of my left hand. Now I just lay 
the new cotton across it, ready to be taken 
up, letting the reel fall in front, and leaving a 
good end at the back. Next I pull the new 
thread and the old thread through the loop on 
my needle both together, making a double 
stitch. Again I draw both through, and you 
see I have all my old cotton in, and can go on 
with the new one alone ; and as this end at 
the back is now well secured, I can cut it 
quite close. There, isn’t that neater than a 
knot ?” 

“Ever so much,” said Annie; “I am so 
glad you have taught us that.” 

“ Well, this will be useful to you in more- 


ways than one ; here I have added the same 
thread again ; but if-” 

“ I know,” May interrupted, as she noticed 
auntie draw out a blue ball; “ this is how to 
join on another colour.” 

“ Quite right, May; and, as you are just 
interested in it, you may as well learn at once 
how to use different shades. Take two of 
those cardboard stars out of my box, and wind 
on them a little of this blue cotton, just 
enough for a trial. You have your white 
cotton and hook ready ? Return me the balli, 
then, and I will work with you. Come, 
Edie, draw ) our stool closer; this is rather too 
fidgetty for you, but if you open your eyes 
wide now you will find it easier by and-bye. 
Let us first make a chain in two colours— 
eight stitches in white and eight in blue 
commence with eight white ; now lay the end 
of blue under the white cotton as it rests upon 
the forefinger of your left hand. Keep this 
loose end firm, and instead of passing the 
needle as usual to the front, slip it at the back, 
under the white thread. Seize the blue thread 
on the hook, and draw it through the loop ; as 
'’you do this, notice the two cottons twist and 
the white one falls to the back. Y r ou have a 
blue loop on the needle, and for the first blue 
stitch pass your needle in front, over the white 
thread and under the blue one, which you pull 
round into the loop ; in this way the white or 
idle thread is enclosed. For the second stitch 
pass your needle to the front again, and seize 
the blue thread as before. Make six more 
stitches, taken first from the front and then 
from the back, round the idle thread. These 
made, bring up the white thread again, and 
work with that.” 

“Ah! I understand,” said Annie; “the 
join does not show at all on the top of the 
chain, but at the back it seems plaited like- 
those fancy silk cords.” 

“ Yes, dear, you twist the idle cotton eaclx 
time as you pass from one side to the other; 
were you to crochet in the ordinary style, the 
under-thread would hang in large loops. 
Supposing we try now double crochet in con¬ 
trasting colours. Make with blue a chain of 12, 
then 2 double crochet; draw the thread through 
the third foundation chain, as though to make- 
another stitch. Drop the blue cotton, lay the 
white underneath, and draw it through the 
two blue loops. Make two more stitches in 
white, commence the third, and, drawing the 
blue thread to the front again, finish the 
stitch with it. When you have finished the 
line, break off, and practise this by two more 
rows, letting the blue stitches lie over the 
white, and the white over the blue. Mean¬ 
while, Edie shall make a chain of this coarse- 
red and black wool for her dolly’s skipping 
rope.” 

Ten minutes elapsed, and while the chubby 
fingers still laboured with the wool, the two. 
girls had managed their rows quite to auntie s- 
satisfaction. 

“ We kept forgetting to add our new colour 
in the middle of the stitch,” said Annie;, 
“but it was easy to see when we were 
wrong.” 

“Yes that is the best of this coloured 
work. Take care, though, not to let your 
thread hang too loosely at the back. Now 
you understand the method, I should like you 
to try coloured trebles, and long trebles also 
in your spare time ; they are made in just the 
same way — finishing the last two loops of 
one stitch, with the new thread of the next- 
You need not make this checked pattern 
again, either; try to copy in crochet some 
of those easy Berlin wool designs you have 
upstairs.” 

“ Oh ! yes, that will be nice,” exclaimed 
May; “I wish I could do it this very minute. 
Why, auntie, you might make beautiful things 
with this crochet—flowers, letters, scrolls,, 
and I don’t know what else.” 
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“ What else May ? Regular pictures, as 
handsome as the needlework ones in grand¬ 
mamma’s bedroom. At the great Paris 
Exhibition of 1878 I saw one executed in no 





Fig. i.—Square Insertion. 

less than 34 differently-coloured silks. It 
contained 380 rows of 300 stitches, making in 
;all 114,000!” 

“ What a time it must have taken,” re¬ 
marked Annie. “ How could anyone have 
the patience to work in all those colours ? 
'They must have been changed in some places 
at almost every stitch.” 

“Yes they were, dear. You may well be 
amazed, as I was, at such a specimen of 
perseverance. Of course I am not recom¬ 
mending you the same task, for you are 
children yet, and have many more neces¬ 
sary things to learn. Still, when you 
are a little older, you may imitate this 
beautiful work on a smaller scale for 
a silk purse, napkin-ring, or tobacco 
pouch.” 

“ There would be no need of breaking 
■tlie thread so often for those round 
things,” May added, as she took up her 
•checked crochet again. “ But how about 
the slip-threads at the back, auntie ? ” 

“ Oh, they must all be hidden by a 
silk lining before the rings and cord are 
sewn on. I need scarcely remind you 
that pictures and purses are all made 
in the close double - crochet. As to 
trebles, you might use them for fancy 
mats, box covers, wool tea-cosies, &c. 

And if you should happen to have in 
your pattern any open squares, you will 
find the enclosed chain most useful. I 
have here two very easy patterns that 
you can make in white or colours; for 
any large article that needs constant 
washing, however, knitting-cotton is 
better than crochet-cotton, as it is softer 
and stronger, besides keeping much whiter. 
Let us begin with this design of open pillars 
(Fig. 1). 

Fig. 1.—Square Insertion. 

Edie can try it, too. Make a chain of 49, and 


Repeat these rows as many times as you wish 
—3 times for an insertion, 12 for a band—and 
finish off with a row of trebles. Leave this 
pattern now and try the next (Fig. 2). 

Fig. 2.— Diamond Inser¬ 
tion. 

“ Commence with the same 
chain of 49 and a line of trebles. 
I st row, *3 
treble, 2 
chain, 2 
treble, 4 
chain, ard 
treble 4 
chain, 2 
treble, 2 
chain, re¬ 
peat from* 

2nd row, 1 treble, 1 chain 
over the centre of the 3 
treble below, * 3 treble, 5 
chain, 3 treble, 5 chain, 

3 treble, 1 chain, repeat 
from *. In the 3rd the 
group of 3 trebles are made between those ol 
the 2nd ; the 4th row resembles the 1st only 
the trebles stand in different places on the line. 


1 thought—I will humour you by turning your 
old friend, double crochet, into a wheel, and 
at the same time teach you another and a 
very light way of making purls (Fig. 3). 

Fig. 3.— Picot Wheel. 

“ Let me see, we will make the first circle of 
loops like you have already done. Work 5 
chain, and to set the loop, turn, miss 3 chain. 




Fig. 2.—Diamond Insertion. 


strengthen the edge by a line of trebles. In 
the 1st row crochet * 1 treble and 1 chain 
three times, 6 chain, repeat from *. In the 
2nd row work 6 trebles into the 6 chain 
below; I chain, 1 treble, into the preceding 
single chain twice ; continue thus to the end. 


Fig. 3.—Picot Wheel. 

The 5U1 and 6th rows, too, you can easily 
follow by looking carefully at the pattern, 
which will be good practice for you now. 
There is no fear of being bewildered in count¬ 
ing this checked diamond, but when you 
attempt large patterns you will find a pin 
very handy for keeping your place. Remember 
in all the regular square crochet 
patterns to break off at each 
row, for the work must never 
be turned. Also count the 
stitches before making the 
foundation chain ; a close square 
will contain 3 trebles and an 
open one, 2 chain and one treble. 
As there must be an extra treble 
to complete the row, you will 
always find the number of your 
chain is so many times 3 and 1 
over. 

“ Dear me! Is that four 
o'clock striking ? Scarcely an 
hour more. Come, we must 
make haste with something 
fresh. What shall it be ? ” 

“ A pretty wheel, please,” coaxed Annie, 
“lei,” chimed in May; “that would be 
such a change. I am getting tired of all these 
straight thing;.” 

“I am afiaid my class isn’t quite advanced 
enough for round patterns, but stay—a happy 



Fig. 5.—Wheel Lace. 

and into the 4th make one single, repeat this 
seven times, which will give you 8 loops, with 
I chain between each. Your row is straight; 
now pick up the other end, and, turning 
the loops inward, draw the first chain 
through the loop on the needle. It 
forms a ring at once, round which you 
may work, row after row, doubling the 
number of stitches each time to allow 
the size to increase properly. The next 
row is double crochet, but our cotton is 
in the wrong place to make a double 
crochet stitch at once. How shall we 
manage ?” 

“ Make some chain stitches,” Annie 
suggested; “ they will bring us higher 
up.” 

“That’s it, dear, 2 for a double 
crochet, 3 for a treble, 4 for a long 
treble, and so on ; and you must always 
be most particular to have these chain 
stitches; otherwise you will gradually 
lose in every row, and your wheel will 
tighten into a nice little cap instead of a 
Hat round. In case of missing your 
centre stitch you had better tie in now 
a bit of coloured thread, and always joiii 
your rounds exactly above it, at the same 
time drawing it loosely through the last 
chain. To proceed, then, with the 2nd 
row—2 chain for the first double crochet, 
pull the loop on the needle rather long, leave 
it loose, then prick the hook back again into 
the chain formed by the top of the double 
crochet; make a similar stitch, which secures 
the purl or picot, and pushes it rather to the 
back—see Fig. 4. 

“ Repeat these 2 double crochet into every 
foundation stitch; thus there will be 16 
purls. In the 3rd row connect these purls by 
a line of 1 single, 1 chain, male ng 32 in all, 
the groundwork of the 32 double of the 4th 
row, which have a picot left at every other 
stitch. These two rows you may continue as 
many times as you please, till you have quite 



Fig. 4.—Detail of Picot Wheel. 


a large mat, and as you have been more ex¬ 
pert than I thought in managing the round, I 
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will reward you with a light, easy star. You 
can look on, Edie, or amuse yourself with this 
picture-book; we shall not be long now. 
Here is our little star, May; you see it has 
been arranged as a lace, with a heading ol 
trebles. (Fig. 5.) 

“ Each wheel, however, is made separately, 
and can afterwards be united to others for 
a necktie end, box cover, &c., or made strong 
coloured cotton or silk, can be sewn on the 
pockets, collar, cuffs, and waistband of a 
dress, in the same way as the gimp 
ornaments. Commence with a 
chain of 10 ; join it into a round. 

1st row, 4 chain for the 1st 
long treble, another long- 
treble, and at the last 
two loops, pull the 
cotton right through 
those, and the 1st 
of the 4 chain, 




which are for the 1st long treble), purl of 5 
chain, and 1 single into the 1st, i chain, 1 long 
treble (cotton twice round needle) into the 1st 
of 7 chain, * 1 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain, 1 long 
treble into the 1st stitch again; repeat from * 
5 times, always working into the same hole ; 
finish with 1 chain, 1 purl, 1 chain, 
close the round by one single into 
the 5th of the 6th chain now 
found at commencement. 

“ 2nd Round.—3 chain for 
r treble, 1st Vandyke, 5 
chain, 1 treble into the 
3rd of the 3 chain, 
making a loop; 5 

chain, 1 treble 
above last treble, 
4 chain, work 
back for a 
point, 1 
single 




times 
more—finish 
with 7 chain, 
and slip-stitch it 
to the 4th chain of 
the 1st treble. This 
finishes the wheel, and 
in crocheting the next, 
catch one loop to the oppo¬ 
site one of the 1st star ; for 
instance, make 3 chain, draw 
the centre stitch of the opposite 
loop through the chain on the needle 
—do this with the next stitch also—3 
more chain, and continue the 2 long 
trebles. 

“ For the heading of the lace, work a 
long treble into the middle of the 4th loop 
from the centre one already caught—5 chain, 
1 single, into the middle of the next loop, 


3 chain, 1 single into the 3rd, 5ckain, 1 long CROCHET SQUARE, left, ^3 single, 1 double, and 
treble into the 4th; this secures one wheel. 

Leave the two last loops of the long treble on 
the needle, however; work another long treble 
into the first loop of the second wheel, and 
draw the cotton through all the loops two at 
a time, so that both trebles emerge from the 
same hole. Complete the heading by a line 
of 1 treble I chain. The edging well secured 
in each wheel, finish off the four loops remain¬ 
ing loose; 1 single into the 1st one, *4 chain, 

1 picot (4 chain and 1 single into the 1st of 
the 4), 4 chain, attach to the next loop and 
repeat from * twice,—pass from one wheel to 
another by four chain.” 

“ What a busy party ! ” exclaimed a bright 
voice, and Ellen’s shadow darkened the door¬ 
way. “You seem to be doing something 
pretty to-day,” continued she, taking up 
Annie’s work. 

“Yes,” auntie replied; “we are improving, 
you see, but the clock says our time is quite up 
now. Just a moment though, Ellen; I have 
looked out for you a very pretty square, which 
you can use alternately with squares of satin, 
or embroidered canvas. It is most effective 
when joined diamond fashion. Here are 
the directions written out, so that you will be 
able to work from them at school. You 
will at first find the pattern rather difficult to 
manage, but it will well repay you for your 
trouble. 

“ 1 st Round, or Wheel.—7 chain (5 of 


2nd 
stitch, 1 
double on 
3rd, 1 treble 
0114th. Repeat 
the 3 loops of 5 
chain, 1 treble, then 
1 treble into the long 
treble underneath. 2nd 
Vandyke—3 loops as be¬ 
fore, 5 chain, 1 purl of 5 chain 
and 1 single, 3 chain, 1 purl, 1 
chain, 1 single into the 4th of the 
5th chain; 1 chain, 1 purl, 3 chain, 
1 purl, 1 chain ; 1 single into the same 
FIG. 6 . stitch as last single; for the point, 1 

1 treble 

on the 3 chain loops to descend the 
other side, 1 treble on long treble beneath. 
Workthe 1st and 2nd vandyke alternately 3 
times more; close the circle by drawing 
the last stitch of the 3rd chain through 
the loop on the needle. Break off the 
cotton. 

“ Frame. —6 chain, * 1 single between the 
2 corner purls of the vandyke; 7 chain, 1 
purl, 7 chain, 1 single into the point of 2nd 
vandyke; 7 chain, 1 single between the purls 
of 3rd vandyke ; 12 chain to turn the corner; 
repeat from * 3 times more ; finish with 6 chain 
and join. 

“ Corners. —Each corner is made separately, 
working backwards and forwards in ribbed 
crochet— i.e., always taking the back part of 
the chain. Decrease 1 stitch at the beginning 
and end of each row till only 1 is left, when 
slip-stitch up one side and commence the next 
corner. The balls are made thus: in the 5th 
row work into the centre stitch 1 treble, 5 long 
trebles, 1 treble; in the 6th, or returning 
row, catch the 1st and 7th stitch of the scallop 
together tightly at the back, drawing it into a 
ball; in the 7th row make two scallops at the 
3rd stitch on either side from the 1st one; 
and in the 9th row make 1 scallop in the centre 
again.” 


THE NEW VIOLINIST. 

UR GIRLS ” will be 
pleased to know of 
the brilliant success 
achieved by a very 
young Italian girl of 
humble origin. 

This is Mademoi¬ 
selle Tua, a child of 
thirteen, who has ob¬ 
tained, without one 
dissentient voice, the 
first prize for violin 
playing at the French 

Conservatoire. 

Many of our readers know that the standard 
of musical excellence at this Conservatoire is so 
high that to pass the examination at all is a 
great honour. What, then, must be the talents 
and assiduity ot this young girl, who took the 
prize over twenty-three other competitors, and 
who is admiringly spoken of by the professors 
as a second Paganini '? 

The history of this child, whose name wilt 
soon be famous in every civilized city, is a 

remarkable instance of what may be 
achieved, in spite of obstacles, by talent 
and perseverance, and may be a useful 
lesson to those of “ our girls” who, 
though desirous of success in some 
special branch of art, are too lazy or 
frivolous to seriously apply themselves 

to its study. 

The father of this new celebrity was a 
journeyman bricklayer in 1 urin, earning daily 
a sum equivalent to about two shillings of 
English money. Like most of his race he 
had an intense love of music; in his case, as in 
many others, supplemented by a decided 
talent. For some time he deprived himself of 
all but bare necessities to purchase a violin, 
which he taught himself to play, and when his. 
little girl was six commenced to teach her. 
Fie then purchased a guitar for his wife, 
who soon learned to play very well. 

This musical little family then commenced 
their wandering life, their favourite resorts, 
being Monaco and Nice, where the two 
violinists, father and little daughter, accom¬ 
panied by the guitar, played at the different 
hotels and places of amusement. 

A lady staying at Nice was so much struck 
with the child’s playing, that she proposed send¬ 
ing her to Paris, and gave the father a letter of 
recommendation to the violin professor at the 
Conservatoire, M. Massart. This gentleman, 
delighted with her evident talent, applied to ten 
of his friends to subscribe thirty francs a month, 
merely telling them that it was for a chari¬ 
table purpose, to be explained at a future time. 
The money thus obtained, amounting to 3,600 
francs (about /144) a year, was given to M. 
Tua to enable him to keep his family in Paris, 
and Mademoiselle Tua became a student of the 
Conservatoire. 

The second violin prize was awarded to her 
last year, and this year, after her magnificent 
playing of Rode’s concerto in E minor, the 
first prize was unanimously voted to her. Her 
success was witnessed by the public, among 
them some of the greatest critics of the day, 
the professors, the musicians, and her own 
family, whose delight must have been almost 
overpowering. 

The ten kind friends whose subscriptions 
had supported the family were present by 
invitation, and when the secret of how the 
money had been applied was made known to 
the subscribers, they must, indeed, have 
been pleased at having contributed to such 
a result. 

Mademoiselle Tua will not require such kind 
assistance again, for an American manager has 
already offered to take the family to America, 
paying for their voyage and all their expenses 
for five years, and giving them ^8,000 on 
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their return to France. M. Tua, however, 
does not think this sufficient, and prefers his 
daughter’s making European engagements 
first. 



ON NURSING THE SICK. 

By Mkdicus. 

foR the 
follow- 
i n g 

• short paper, and the 
hints therein given, I 
am convinced that 
neither preface nor 
apology is required. 
There are some things 
that every girl ought to 
learn to do, and learn to 
do well, and nursing the 
sick and ailing is certainly 
one of these. This is a 
kind of knowledge which 
is bound to come in use¬ 
ful some day, when may¬ 
hap a beloved brother or 
sister or parent is laid low 
on a bed of sickness. 
Love alone cannot raise 
the sufferer up nor ease a single ache, but 
nursing, carefully and correctly carried out, 
and guided by affection, can work wonders. 
Medicine is nothing without it, for good 
nursing will often pull a patient through even 
where physic has failed. • 

I will suppose now that you have a brother 
who has been stricken down with some 
disease, and that you have constituted your¬ 
self his nurse. The doctor has told you that 
the illness will not be a short one, but that 
with careful nursing and the medicines he will 
prescribe your brother will almost assuredly 
get well again. You perceive that the 
physician says almost assuredly. He dare not 
say more. The keys of life and death are in 
the hands not of him, but of a far higher 
power. You are naturally anxious, therefore, 
and determined to strive to do your best. 
Well, then, you are to remember in the first 
place to put great store upon every word that 
falls from the doctor’s lips, and faithfully and 
punctually carry out all his instructions. 

The room itself in which your brother lies 
will demand attention. If you have the choice 
of many rooms, choose a large one, a cheer¬ 
ful one, and one that can be easily and 
thoroughly ventilated. I do not like a sick¬ 
room to look too like an hospital, but at the 
same time it should be furnished as a sick¬ 
room ; all unnecessary furniture should there¬ 
fore be sent away, and more especially all 
heavy hangings and curtains, because they 
harbour dust and infection, and take up the* 
valuable room that is needed for air. Away, 
then, with lumbering chests of drawers, boxes, 
and wardrobes. One good-sized table will 
be useful, a little one also by the bedside, 
covered with a neat white cloth, on which 
medicine bottles may stand, and always a 
bottle of the coldest, purest water you can 
procure. The toilet articles should be few 
and useful, including, of course, a comb and 
brushes, with a hand looking-glass and a nice 
.•soft piece of sponge. The washstand should 
move on castors, so that it can be drawn 
noiselessly towards the bed ; and how re¬ 
freshing gentle washing to a fevered face is, 
or laving the hands and arms with cold water, 
only those who have been really ill can tell. 
The towels should be plentiful, and always 
soft and white, and neatly folded when not 
in use. Two, or at most three, chairs will 
be quite sufficient, and there should be a sofa 
in the room, one big enough to make up a 


temporary couch, with rugs and pillows, on 
which your patient can recline while the bed 
is being made. Thete must be no curtains 
to the bed, which ought to be just moderately 
and comfortably soft. The sheets ought to 
be cotton, and pray mark this: let the 
blankets be light and warm, the counterpane 
also a light one, and no more weight of any 
kind put on the bed than is absolutely 
necessary. Attention must be paid to the 
pillows, too ; they ought to be elastic, and so 
arranged as to support the shoulders as well 
as the head. Air and water cushions may or 
may not be required in your brother’s case. 
The doctor will tell you. A pocket arranged 
neatly on the wall will be handy for holding 
the patient’s handkerchief, and a bottle of 
perfume or vinegarette. If you have a 
graduated medicine glass you will find it 
handy to measure the medicine with, and if 
soups have to be taken a feeder will obviate 
the necessity of raising him up too often. 

And now here are a few of the things which 
you are on no account to leave in the sick 
room—unwashed cups, glasses, or dishes of any 
kind, the water the patient has washed in, 
the medicines no longer in use, or dirty linen, 
while a saucepan or cooking utensil and a slop 
pail should never enter the room. 

The temperature of the room is very im¬ 
portant, and a thermometer exceedingly cheap. 
A medium warmth is best, say about 60 deg., 
or a little over if the sick one feels chilly at 
that. The air should not be allowed to get 
too dry, and a kettle of water on the fire, 
throwing out steam to moisten the atmo¬ 
sphere, may sometimes be necessary, but of 
this the physician will be the best judge. 

My young readers must never forget that 
two things of the very highest importance in 
a sick-room are FRESH AIR and LIGHT. 
There is nothing more poisonous to a patient, 
nothing so surely curtails his chance of getting 
well and retards his recovery than breathing 
and re-breathing the same air. See, then, 
that the window and door are both thrown 
wide open for some time every day, so as to 
thoroughly change the atmosphere in the 
room. While this is being done you will be 
careful, of course, to cover your patient well 
up to prevent the risk of his catching a chill, 
but this risk, let me tell you, is very small 
indeed while he is lying still in bed. Sick 
people are more apt to get cold by getting up 
momentarily from a warm bed without taking 
the precaution to wrap well up. Independent 
of this thorough every-day ventilating of the 
whole apartment, I sincerely advise you to 
have the window always a little open both at 
the bottom and the top, unless the weather is 
very damp or foggy. As to light, it ought to 
be in abundance, unless countermanded by 
the doctor, as it would be in certain brain and 
eye ailments. Nothing is more enervating for 
a sick person than to be kept in a semi- 
darkened room, and on the other hand plenty 
of sunlight, and perhaps a cheerful view from 
the window, greatly tend to recover}-’. 

You cannot be too careful in keeping the 
room tidy and clean; attend to it first thing in 
the morning, see to carpet, furniture, bed and 
bedding, and take away all spoons, glasses, 
cups, See., to be washed. Do not do this 
fussily, but steadily and quietly. 

Your patient himself will require many little 
personal attentions. His face and hands need 
sponging ever}’ morning and evening. This 
may be done either with cold or tepid water, 
whichever is more grateful to his feelings, and 
a little toilet vinegar may be added with 
advantage. The bed must be kept exceedingly 
neat, and smooth, and clean, and the body 
linen ought to be changed every three or four 
] days. Have everything at hand before you 
| begin to assist him to change, the doors and 
j windows shut for the time, and the linen nicely 
I aired, and warmed before the fire. 


Your brother’s gentle nurse must also pay 
some attention to her own dress and general 
deportment. She ought to be neat and clean 
in the extreme, and to mind what she wears. 
Rustling dresses, for example, are very trying 
to the nerves of a sick person, while crealdng 
shoes are intolerable. Something that will 
wash had best be worn, something light and 
cheerful, like the room and all the sufferer’s 
surroundings. On no account wear a black 
dress. 

Your brother, whom I still suppose your 
patient, may be so ill as to be delirious or 
wandering in his talk ; if so, he is never to be 
left alone, but carefully watched, and, if need 
be, kindly but firmly controlled in his actions. 
If he be merely wandering in speech, appear 
to take an interest in what he says, but do not 
attempt to argue with him, or even to set 
him right. A clean white handkerchief 
dipped in cold water, in which a little vinegar 
has been mixed, and placed on the brow, and 
changed whenever it gets hot, will often calm 
an excited patient, and sometimes induce 
gentle slumber. If your brother falls asleep, 
keep the room as still as possible, and at all 
times endeavour to prevent sudden noises, 
such as the slamming of doors or the rattling 
of kitchen utensils. 

When people are ill they are naturally 
alarmed about themselves, and more especial ly 
will they be so if they observe that those 
around them take a gloomy view of their case. 
A nurse’s watchword should therefore be 
HOPE. There is no better medicine, believe 
me. Never, therefore, give way to grief, nor 
show signs of it in your patient’s presence. 
Always have a cheerful face. And do not 
allow those who may happen to visit your 
brother to talk about or dwell too much 
upon his state and condition. Lead them 
rather to speak about subjects of outdoor 
life, and in such a way as if you firmly believed, 
and everyone else did, that the patient would 
soon be up and around again in his old way. 
But do not talk yourself, nor allow your 
brother to talk to the verge of fatiguing him. 
You will naturally tiy to keep the room as 
quiet as possible by wearing light shoes, 
oiling creaking doors, and preventing clatter¬ 
ing noises, but whatever you do, avoid hurry 
and fidget and over-officiousness. This only 
tends to keep the sufferer in mind of his illness; 
so do ^whispering in a sick room. 

Do not bend much over the patient nor eat 
anything which may taint the breath. 
Remember that every mouthful of fresh air is 
of value to him. Give the medicine and the 
food at the proper time by your watch, and 
note down any change you may observe 
whether for the better or the worse, with the 
exact time of day at which it occurred. This 
ought to be shown to the doctor, and may be 
of very great service to him. Take care that the 
mouth and nostrils are not covered up during 
sleep, else the sufferer may be poisoned in the 
carbonic acid gas he has breathed. Keep the 
temperature of the room as uniform as possible 
both by night and day. 

Be careful to say no word to discourage 
your patient, talk to him quietly but cheerfully, 
trying to lead his mind away from the state of 
his feelings. I need hardly say to you be 
always kind. A sick person is so sensitive, 
and very often fretful and peevish in the 
extreme, sometimes not seeming even grateful 
for all that is done for him. But if you would 
really be a good nurse and a true, you must 
learn to put up with this. 

I may in a future paper give some special 
rules for cooking for the invalid and the sick. 
Here I may simply remark that in the first 
stages of sickness but little food can be taken, 
and no persuasive force should be used to 
make the patient eat, for now the stomach is 
weak in the extreme. Drinks cooling and 
exhilarating will be of more consequence for 
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the first few days. But when the long dark 
days of pain and sickness are past, wkeit the 
glad period of convalescence has at length 
arrived, and the doctor has pronounced your 
brother out of danger and no longer needs to 
see him every day, when a brighter, clearer 
look comes into your patient’s eye, and an 
easiersmile plays around his lips, then, although 
you may move about with an easier mind, your 
duties of nurse must in no way be relaxed. 
Indeed, now the physician may be said to 
have almost given up the reins to you; you 
must, therefore, still continue to be gentle, 
firm, and kind to your brother. He needs 
quiet and rest more than anything else. His 
food must be given him on the principle of 
little and often. It should not be highly 
flavoured nor stimulating, but of small com¬ 
pass and nourishing, and most daintily served 
up. Let the cloth on the tray be of spotless 
white, the spoons and forks and knives as 
clean as clean can be, and the crystal polished 
and sparkling. 

Avoid exciting your patient in any way ; 
rather do all you can to soothe him. Still, let 
the room be bright and cheerful, and bring 
flowers to it; nothing is more pleasing to the 
eye of ait invalid than beautiful flowers. 
Sometimes, too, a pretty pictorial represen¬ 
tation of a scene from the New Testament, 
such as Jesus healing the sick, or “ the Good 
.Shepherd,” will wisely supply beneficial food 
for thought when the poor patient is too 
weary to talk or to listen to others. And, oh, 
how many of our poor sick have been led in 
this way to the green pastures and still waters, 
to Jesus, the Saviour of the world ! Read 
to your brother out of his favourite authors ; 
this is eminently soothing to the nerves. 
Play to him if he cares for music. And now, 
with one more word of good advice, I con¬ 
clude. Do not pester your patient with 
questions as to what he should like to eat or 
drink. Consult yourself as to this, and the 
little dainties you bring will then come in as 
welcome and glad surprises. I repeat my 
caution to you not to seem over officious, for 
it is curiously true that nothing is properly 
relished by a sick or nervous patient that seems 
forced upon him, not even love itself. 


THAT CAPTIVATING WIDOW. 

By Sarah Doudney. 

CHAPTER V. 

The eventful Thursday came at last, 
and Mr. Lancaster beheld the golden- 
haired lady under the wax - lights in 
Major Nettleton’s rooms. She was 
dressed as usual in perfect taste, all 
in rich black silk, her sable draperies 
relieved only by some soft ruches of 
white tulle ; her lustrous hair braided 
into a coronet. The vicar of Dorham 
almost started as he looked at her; and 
Mrs. Harlowe, who was watching him 
narrowly, saw a perplexed expression 
cross his face. All through the dinner 
he seemed unable to withdraw his atten¬ 
tion from the handsome widow, and 
Amelia Nettleton, who sat next to him, 
scarcely found him an entertaining com¬ 
panion. 

“ Don’t you think Mrs. Belgrave very 
beautiful ? ” she asked at last, catching 
the direction of his glance. 

“ Undoubtedly she is a handsome 
woman,” he replied ; “I have a vague 
impression of having seen her before.” 

“That is very likely,” said Amelia, 
ft she used to go a great deal into society 


n her husband’s life-time.” And then 
she ran through a list of those distin¬ 
guished names which belonged to Mrs. 
Belgrave’s vast catalogue of friends. 

Robert Lancaster listened, not only 
to Amelia, but to the widow’s smooth 
tones on the opposite side of the table. 
She was seated between Conrad and the 
rector; and Robert’s keen instincts soon 
discovered young Nettleton’s secret. 

“He is in love with her,” he mused, 
“ and she knows it, but does not want any 
one else to find it out, How cleverly she 
contrives to check him when he becomes 
too demonstrative! Who and what is 
the woman ? Ay, I have it; well, well, 
this is a bold scheme! I know her now, 
in spite of her dyed hair and marvel¬ 
lously painted skin ! ” 

Just as Mr. Lancaster had arrived at 
this conclusion, the hostess gave the 
signal to the ladies. He watched the 
black silk figure sweep out through the 
doorway, and then set himself to listen 
to Major Nettleton’s views on politics. 
The host talked on, and the guest’s 
thoughts strayed far away, and busied 
themselves with the history of that dark¬ 
eyed woman in the drawing-room. How 
little he really knew of it, and yet how 
much better he was acquainted with her 
than anybody guessed! 

He saw her face change when lie 
entered the room upstairs ; Amelia and 
Fanny Nettleton were playing a duet ; 
the chair next to the widow’s scat was 
vacant. He went straight up to her, 
intercepting Conrad, who retired in sulky 
jealousy ; and without the slightest pity 
for her manifest discomposure, plunged 
into conversation at once. 

“You are much altered since last T 
saw you,” he said, rather sternly. “ Have 
you become a wife and a widow in 
eighteen months ? ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Lancaster,” she whispered, 
“you won’t expose me, sir ? I’ve done 
no barm. I only wanted to pass for a 
lady; and I don’t think I’ve succeeded 
badly,” she added, her vanity getting 
the better of her fear for a moment. 

“ You are a clever woman,” he said. 
“ I am sorry you have made no better 
use of your talents. What is your 
motive for coming here under a false 
name ? ” 

“ Just the harmless desire to pass as a 
lady, that’s all,” she declared, earnestly. 

“No, Jane Mercer, there is another 
reason. When your late master died, 
you hoped to have found yourself sole 
mistress of his fortune. You were dis¬ 
appointed ; he left you ^ioo a year, and 
the rest of his property went to Conrad 
Nettleton. And now you have come to 
Oxworthy to entrap that weak young 
man into marrying you.” 

“Oh no, no,” she said, “ I am tired 
of the place ; I am going away, Mr. 
Lancaster.” 

“Will you promise me,” he asked, 

“ that you will go away to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, I will promise,” she answered, 
without a moment’s hesitation ; and then 
the clergyman rose, and the fuming 
Conrad instantly took his place. 

Before the Harlowes went to bed that 
night they sat with Robert by the study 
fire, and heard as much of the story of 
Mrs. Belgrave as he could tell them. 


i( About four years before Mr. Ken- 
don’s death,” he began, “she came to 
live in his house as parlour-maid. That 
was just before I was appointed to the 
vicarage of Dorham ; and I can re¬ 
member that when I made my first 
pastoral call on the old gentleman Jane 
Mercer opened the door (o me. She 
was a tall, sallow-complexioned woman, 
with fine eyes, and a smooth way of 
speaking. I knew her by the eyes and 
speech to-night. Well, she was not a 
good woman, 1 fear; and she contrived 
to get the mastery over Mr. Kendon. 1 
believe she managed to keep alive his 
anger towards Mrs. Nettleton ; and 
when she was promoted to the post of 
housekeeper it was generally thought 
that she would inherit a good deal of 
his money. She made quite sure of it 
herself. The lawyer told me that when 
the will was read, her rage and disajD- 
pointment knew no bounds.” 

“Ah, now I begin to see through her 
plot,” said the rector.” But I am afraid, 
Robert, that she has got held of Conrad. 

1 observed his infatuation to-night!” 

“After Mr. Kendon’s death,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Lancaster, “she disappeared 
from Dorham, and I heard no more of 
her. As 1 have said before, she was 
decidedly a clever woman, and I don’t 
doubt that she carefully trained herself 
for the carrying out of her scheme. She 
had, I was told, been a confidential 
lady’s maid in her girlhood, and must 
have learnt a great deal in that 
capacity. But her boldness and daring 
utterly amaze me.” 

Mrs. Belgrave kept her word. Early 
on the morning following the dinner¬ 
party, the rector heard "the sound of 
wheels coming down the lane, and left 
his seat to look through the window cur¬ 
tains. The light was dim and grey, but 
he knew the aspect of the village fly, and 
saw that it was piled up with luggage. 
Inside, he caught a momentary glimpse 
of a dark figure, and felt convinced 
that the soi-ctisant widow was leaving 
Oxworthy by the first train. 

When the Harlowes and their guest 
made their formal call on the Nettletons, 
they found the whole family taken aback 
by Mrs. Belgrave’s sudden departure. 
She had left them an affectionate note of 
farewell, stating that she had hurried up 
to town to consult her doctor. Symptoms 
of an old and alarming malady had, she 
said, suddenly re-appeared. 

Her rent was paid, so were her ser¬ 
vants’ wages and her bills : she had 
taken care to leave no unsatisfied claim 
behind her. 

In their inmost hearts Mrs. Nettleton 
and her girls were not, perhaps, very 
sorry for her absence. Mr. Lancaster 
had taken more notice of her than they 
had thought desirable, and now that she 
was gone they had the field to them¬ 
selves. 

They little suspected that a far more 
dangerous rival existed, and were quite 
disposed to regard the clergyman as 
already more than half won. Mrs. 
Harlowe did nothing to discourage their 
hopes; she was particularly amiable, 
especially gracious; and mother and 
daughters congratulated themselves on 
their good fortune. 
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“I think it will be Amelia,” said 
Mrs. Nettleton, complacently; “yes, I 
am sure he has set his mind upon 
Amelia.” 

Still higher rose their expectations 
when it was made known that Mr. 
Lancaster was coming to spend Christ¬ 
mas at the rectory. Amelia, elated by 
the consciousness of coming dignity, 
was almost civil to the organist, whom 
she met one wintry afternoon coming* 
out of the church, where she had been 
practising Christmas music in the cold. 
The poor little thing looked half-frozen, 


and Miss Nettleton gave her a nod by 
way of charity. The girl smiled tran¬ 
quilly in return, and went her way. 

“ I have some news for you,” said 
Mrs. Harlowe, as she sat in the Nettle- 
tons’ drawing-room on Christmas Eve. 
“Whom do you think is going to be 
married ? My dear little friend Ellen 
Bretton.” 

“Indeed !” responded Mrs. Nettleton, 
indifferently. “To somebody in her 
own rank of life, I suppose ? ” 

“To my brother, Robert Lancaster,” 
said the rector’s wife, rising from her 


seat. “ He fell in love with her at first 
sight last October. Now I must say 
goodbye, Mrs. Nettleton, for my children 
will be clamorous till I return. Good¬ 
bye, young ladies. A very merry Christ¬ 
mas to you all ! ” 

Early in the new year, and on the 
night of his twenty-fifth birthday, Conrad 
Nettleton departed abruptly from his 
father’s house. Shortly afterwards it 
was known throughout Oxworthy that 
he had gone up to town to marry Jane 
Mercer, alias Mrs Bel grave. 

THE END.. 
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STUCK-UP. 

thought,” says a 
character in an old 
story, “ that humility 
lodged in the heart 
of every maiden—but 
I was mistaken.” Yes, 
girls, he was very much 
mistaken, for the world 
is full of pride, and, 
though you are all 
very nice, one cannot 
help seeing that most 
of you are far from 
as humble and meek 
as you might be. 

Turn over a new leaf, 
say I. When a girl is “stuck-up” she is in 
the most unbecoming state of mind possible, 
and the most uncomfortable, too. There is 
nothing like humility for beauty and happiness. 

And what are you all proud about ? 
Different things. Maggie is proud because 
she has a doll’s house completely furnished 
from a piano to a blacking-brush; Kate 
because her father has live thousand pounds 
a-year; Alice because her mother is second 
cousin to a baronet; Minnie because her 
golden hair reaches past her waist; Ellen 
because of that handsome dress she got last 
spring; Annie because she has a Grecian 
nose ; and Blanche because her mind is made 
up to marry a prince—and so she will, no 
doubt, when a prince drops down at her feet 
like a ripe gooseberry. 

What trumpery reasons all of these are ! A 
great conqueror, or a famous poet, or a 
wonderful musician, or a leading statesman, 
or a popular author—all these people might 
be excused if they carried their heads a little 
high. Your tendency, however, it must be 
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confessed, is to be stuck-up about trifles, 
and so, for next to nothing, you put yourself 
in a fair way for growing up to be haughty 
and, it naturally follows, disagreeable women. 
But, my friends, you will take counsel in time, 
and we shall all adorn ourselves with that meek 
and quiet spirit which, more than pride and 
strength, wins and rules the world. 

The worst of pride is that it stands in the 
way of improvement. It -would not be correct 
to say that this is always the case, but 
certainly those who give themselves airs on 
account of what they are will not put forth 
great exertions to become something better. 
Stuck-up people are not the folks we see 
straining every nerve to become wiser or more 
estimable. 

Pride almost invariably is fatal to the per¬ 
formance of any good work whatever, and for 
this reason : it is always thinking of itself. 
Now, the secret of doing successful work, and 
it is a secret easily carried about, is to think 
only of the work. The moment pride or any¬ 
thing else throws its shadow between us and 
our work, we are not likely to do it as it should 
be done. It is strange that on this account pride 
and many another objectionable passion have not 
long ago been hounded out of this busy world. 

You will see, if you keep your eyes open, 
that proud people have very few friends. 
They sit alone, for they think none in the 
world good enough to associate with them. 
Who envies them their isolation ? If they 
were happy it would be different, but they 
are pretty miserable. No one ever yet 
saw a proud face without observing in it 
lines of discontent and unhappiness that 
would be dearly bought even though we were 
in every other respect the favourites of fortune. 

It is a common notion that pride is a proper 
sign of one’s occupying a superior position in 
the world. This is quite a mistake. It is 
chiefly upstarts who give themselves airs, and 
those who have been longest up have most 
humility. . See that gentle lady whom you 
may watch for twenty years without noticing 
a trace of pride : she is descended in ; direct 
line from Julius Caesar! Susan says she can 


supply a contrast. The most stuck-up woman 
she knows lias “risen,” as they say, “from 
nothing.” When a little girl she used to run, 
without shoes or stockings, to the works in 
which her father made bricks, carrying him 
his dinner in a tin can. Now she has parted 
with both poverty and humility, and has as 
much pride in her head as she has little 
grammar on her tongue. Truly, as the world 
goes nowadays, the proudest people are those 
who ride in carriages and drop their “ h’s ” all 
over the roach 

Perhaps you think that.to be humble is to 
be weak. Quite the reverse is the case : it is 
pride that is weak. Always going with its 
nose in the air, it forgets to look at its feet as 
all prudent people are in the habit of doing. 
No wonder pride comes before a fall, as 
Solomon says. A girl may well tumble in. 
the gutter when she goes holding up her 
head as if she were keeping an eye on the 
man in the moon. 

One great cause of pride, I am sure, is our 
taking a narrow view of things. We think of 
our town as if it were the world, of our 
family as if it composed the nation, and of the 
people in the next street as if in them we had 
the only models worth copying and the only 
critics worth respecting. 

We may do better than that. Look out on 
the great world, on all the wonders of 
creation, on all the noble and good who have 
sacrificed themselves for their fellows, on the 
long course of history, on tire millions who 
people the earth, and on the heaven that 
stretches above it. Then turn your thoughts 
upon yourselves and see whether there is any 
room in your minds for pride. I don’t think 
there will be. 

Be humble, then; yes, be very humble. 
Humility lies at the root of that religion of 
which, I hope, we are all true disciples. 
Christianity has no promises, no hopes, no 
encouragements to offer to the proud. In this 
world and in the next—though we too often 
act as if we thought the contrary—the humble 
have by a long way the best of it. 

James Mason. 



HERO WORSHIP. 


Are you learning’, little sister, 

Plow to view what’s fair ? 

There are those who pride the rose-buds 
But to deck their hair. 

Look from out yourself, sweet maiden. 
Take a broader view. 

Do you think the world’s revolving*, 
Little one, round you ? 

There are many heroes treading 
This world’s up and down ; 

Plave you eyes to see a king, love, 
When he wears no crown ? 

Try to find one, little maiden. 

Pay your homage low ; 

You shall lose self-admiration 
In a nobler glow. 

You will know what rev’rence mcaneth 
When you take your seat, 



As the humblest of disciples, 

At some great one’s feet. 

For we reach by human ladders 
To the things divine ; 

And ’tis with reflected glory 
Earthly heroes shine. 

Prize the moonlight, little maiden, 
Keeping true and real 
Knowledge that it is not sunshine— 

Is not your Ideal. 

You.shall find that, surely find it,. 

Where all longings rest ; 

Know Him ’midst His own ten thousand 
For the loveliest. 

Thus is earthly kingship blessed ; 

Grander meaning rings 
In the name the Highest bcareth, 

He is “ King of Kings.” A. S. R„ 













A NEGLECTED STUDY. 

Man\ girls on leaving school are undei the 
impression that all their studies are finished 
and tlien education completed, and conse¬ 
quently that they have nothing more to do 
but to diess, flirt, and amuse themselves until 
some one that they care about offers to marry 
them. Now, although it is quite right and 
natural for all girls to look forward to having 
a home of their own,, few seem to think it 
necessary to qualify themselves for so re¬ 
sponsible a position as that of a mistress of 
a household. 

We intend, therefore, to show that some 
qualifications are necessary, and what the 
chief of these are ; and for the present our 
remarks will apply to all girls who have just 
left, or arc about to leave, school —to those 
who are entering upon that important 
period of a woman’s life, the interval between 
her school days and the commencement of her 
married life. It is then that so much useful 
and practical knowledge on household matters, 
needlework, economy, and various other points 
which all tell upon the happiness of a house¬ 
hold may be acquired. Then also is the time 
for developing any well-marked taste or talent 
—for supplementing studies begun at school 
which there was no opportunity or time to 
prosecute as might be wished; in fact, for 
laying the foundation of intelligent interests 
and a happy, well-balanced disposition. 

Now, the chief highroad to happiness is in¬ 
dustry. Habits of industry and economy of time 
are formed early in life, and it is for this reason 
most important that, after being released from 
the regular routine of school occupations, one 
should at once begin to have a settled pro¬ 
gramme of work for each day so far as is 
practicable. We say, intentionally, so far as 
is practicable; for many girls, even where they 
are not obliged to do something towards 
earning their expenses, are at least expected 
to help in the household, and take special 
duties upon themselves at once. These, of 
course, must be the first consideration, 
but they cannot take up all one’s time, 
and it is therefore of the leisure hours 
that we would speak—the hours that so 
many spend in dressing themselves out 
and promenading the streets to look at the 
Idtest novelties in the lincndrapers’ shops and 
criticising one another’s toilettes. If, as we 
said before, a girl looks forward to being the 
mistress of a home, she ought to qualify her¬ 
self for the position, just as much as she would 
qualify herself for a governess’s situation. The 
care of a household is no light matter; in it 
ate involved questions of expense, of health, 
of economy and management, of foresight, 
thoughtfulness, and a hundred matters de¬ 
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pendent upon them, which no one can leave 
unnoticed without serious disadvantages. 

In the first place, then, so far as study is 
concerned, a girl, upon leaving school, should 
make herself thoroughly acquainted with the 
first principles upon which healthy life de¬ 
pends, for under this heading come not only 
health matters, but details conducive to com¬ 
fort, economy, and the general well-being of 
all members of a household. This necessi¬ 
tates a slight study of the human body and 
the healthy working of its organs, such as 
may well* be acquired from Dr. Lankester’s 
“ School Manual of Health,” the Physiology 
Primer in the Macmillan Series, or Mr. Buck- 
ton's interesting work, “ Health in the House,” 
which contains useful hints on very various 
matters. And this knowledge must, of course, 
precede the consideration of such questions as 
pure air, pure and nourishing food, the most 
economical and digestible way of cooking 
food, the best and most healthful mode of 
clothing the body, the management and regu¬ 
lation of the household as regards cleanliness, 
ventilation, removal of bad smells, &c.; ancl 
last, but not least, the management of the 
body in illness, and the prevention of the 
spread of infectious or preventible diseases. 

Health is, after all, the first consideration; 

; without it no amount of comfort, luxury, or 
wealth can give happiness or make life enjoy¬ 
able, and it is, therefore, one of the most 
| important studies for a girl. The mistress of a 
; household holds the health of its inmates prac¬ 
tically in her hands; the nursemaid to a great ex¬ 
tent holds the health of the children entrusted 
to her care in hers ; whilst a cook, with a know- 
| ledge of the poisonous effluvia coming from 
| decaying animal and vegetable matter, and 
I their dangerous, sometimes fatal, results, 

■ would not wilfully allow refuse to accumulate 
| and undermine the health of a household. In 
! fact, take it from what point you will, there is 
j no rank of life a girl may be born in in which 
| some knowledge of health matters is not 
necessary. If she be ignorant of the laws 
which govern healthy life or of those which 
govern the progress and development of 
disease, what is the result ? AYe fear the 
amount of preventible illness in the world is 
our best answer. 

Let, then, one portion of the day—one 
hour a day, or even one hour a week—for 
this purpose be one of the fr.t resolu¬ 
tions of a girl on leaving school. Matters 
relating to domestic economy and health are 
unfortunately sadly neglected in our schools; 
the ornamental comes before the useful, and 
it is thought more necessary to have a know¬ 
ledge of the laws which govern the production 
of harmonious sounds, or of the laws of per¬ 
spective and the art of colouring, than of the 
structure of the wonderful organs which go to 
form the grandest work in creation, or of the 
changes upon which disease and death are 
based. And yet apart from its being one of 
the most interesting studies, it is one of the 
most widely useful and vitally important. The 
attention which has of late years been 
bestowed upon sanitary matters, shows that 
people have at last begun to wake up to the 
importance of their influence. But yet not 
nearly sufficient has been done, there are still 
thousands of lives annually sacrificed in 
Great Britain alone through the carelessness, 
or more often ignorance, of health matters ; 
moreover, the study is captivating in all its 
branches. 

Who would not like to know after having 
learnt the requirements of the body in 
the way of food, what substances contain 
the necessary elements in the cheapest 
and most nutritious forms ; which is the most 
nutritious and economical way of cooking 
I different kinds of food; how best to purify 
i water or to discover whether it is pure ; why 
» it is so necessary to be scrupulously clean in 


all cooking matters ; the necessity for pure air 
in our rooms; the healthful influence of grow¬ 
ing flowers in a room; the sanitary import¬ 
ance of thoroughly cleaning living rooms and 
of fresh linen to beds ; or why a small waist, 
if called by its proper name, is a deformity, 
and why anything light distorts the figure, 
feet, or hands ? Or, again, how fever germs 
spread; what is their action after contact with 
a predisposed person; why it is so strictly 
necessary to isolate a fever patient; to dis¬ 
infect a sick room, its bedding and furniture ; 
and what the precautions to be observed 
during the convalescence from various danger¬ 
ous illnesses ? All of these points may be 
thoroughly studied, both theoretically and 
practically, without the slightest fear of the 
term “ blue-stocking,” which some hold in 
such dread, being applied to their students. 
The pedantic woman has always formed a 
good butt for the ridicule of comic and sati¬ 
rical poets of all times and nations, and rightly 
so, for woman’s work, like charity, should 
always begin at home; but no one has held 
up the mirror to her features with such 
humorous and well-pointed ridicule as Moliere 
in several of his comedies, and especially in 
the one entitled “Les Femmes Savantes,” 
As poor Clnysale, the master of the house, 
says of them :— 

“ L’un me bride mon rot, en lisant quclquc 
liistoire, 

L’autre r£ve a des vers, quand je demands • 
a boire.” 

History and verses may be all very well for 
the unmarried, or for those whose husbands’ 
pockets will allow of the luxury of a house¬ 
keeper, but otherwise a woman, to do her duty, 
must first think of her home affairs, and then, 
if time allows, turn for her recreation to her 
favourite pursuits. 


BEWARE OF TRIFLES. 

Beware of trifles, for you never can tell to 
what they may grow. Even a drop of honey 
has before now brought about the death of 
many men, as may be seen from the follow¬ 
ing Arabian tale, which represents a common 
state of matters in the East. “Petty wars,” 
says Mr. Lane, “ occasioned by events as 
trifling as that here related have been frequent 
among the Arabs to the present day.” 

There was a huntsman who hunted the wilcVi 
beasts in the desert, and one day he entered 
a cave in a mountain and found in it a hollow 
which was filled with honey. So he placed 
some of that honey in a water-skin which he 
had with him; then he earned it upon his 
shoulder and conveyed it to the city, having 
with him a hound that was dear to him* 

| And the huntsman stopped at the shop of an 
oilman, to whom he offered the honey for sale 
and the oilman, agreeing to buy it, opened the- 
water-skin, and emptied from it the honey in 
order to see it. But there dropped from the 
skin a drop of honey, and a bird pounced down 
upon it; and the oilman had a cat, and it 
sprang upon the bird; and the huntsman’s dog 
saw it and sprang upon the cat and killed it; 
and the oilman sprang upon the dog and killed 
it; and the huntsman sprang upon the oilman 
and killed him ; and the oilman was of one 
village and the huntsman of another, and the 
people of these two villages heard of this 
event; so they took their weapons and rose 
against each other in anger; the two ranks 
met, and the swords ceased not to be 
brandished about among them until there 
died a great multitude, the number of whom 
none knoweth but God, whose name be. 
exalted. 
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STARS OF EARTH; 

OR, OUR COUNTRY FLOWER 

CHAPTER IX. 

SEPTEMBER—BLACKBERRIES. 

“ Thy fruit full well the schoolboy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake ; 

So thou put forth thy small wild rose, 

I love it for his sake. 

“ Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
O’er all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need’st not be ashamed to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers.”— E. Elliott . 

Some weeks of wet weather prevented our 
promised fruit-hunting expedition, and it was 
not until the end of September we ventured 
on a long ramble. And then the glory of the 
summer flowers was gone, the wild roses had 
faded, and bright red berries shone in their 
places. The honeysuckles had vanished, and 
berries of bright crimson nestled in their 
stead amongst the leaves; flowers that had 
passed unnoticed during the full glow of 
summer blossoms were now prized beyond 
measure. Fanny brought campions and bind¬ 
weed, Laura some flaunting red poppies, and 
we set ourselves at once to examine and 
classify them. 

Campions belong to the chickweed tribe, 
which includes some of our favourite garden 
flowers, such as the pink, sweet-william, and 


carnation, and some pretty wild flowers, such 
as the corn cockle, the ragged robin, See. 
In this class the calyx has four or five distinct 
sepals joined to it, often tube-shaped — and 
there are always as many or more petals. 
This chickweed tribe mostly inhabits the 
temperate regions of the earth, and is not 
found in the tropics. The bladder campion 
is rather singular-looking; the calyx is blown 
out like a tiny balloon, and the pure white 
flowers form a kind of star on the top. The 
sea campion, resembles it very much, but is of 
lower growth, and bears larger white flowers, 
which are sometimes double, and very hand¬ 
some. All the curious flowers called catch- 
flies belong to this group; some of them 
have a kind of sticky juice on the stems, which 
attracts and captures unfortunate flies who 
venture near it. The ragged robin has bright, 
rose-coloured flowers, deeply divided, which 
gives it rather a ragged look, whence its 
English name. 

Now for the scarlet poppies. They belong 
to a narcotic race, and from them some deadly 
poisons are prepared, such as opium, laud¬ 
anum, and morphia. These articles are useful 
for medicinal purposes, but are far too 
dangerous to be trusted in inexperienced 
hands. The poppy tribe is not a large one, 
and the flowers are more showy than fragrant. 
Some of the garden varieties are handsome, 
and the common scarlet poppy adds fine bits 
of colouring to the banks and cornfields. 
The flowers of these plants have two sepals 
and four or more 
petals. The seed 
vessel is curious, 
and grows to a 
large size. It has 
several cell - like 
divisions, and in 
these are number¬ 
less small, round 
seeds, used also for 
medicinal purposes. 
The seeds are not 
poisonous like the 
other parts of the 
poppy ; in some 
foreign countries 
they are made into * 


cakes and eaten. The yellow Welsh poppy 
has lovely golden flowers, and one handsome 
flower, called the horned poppy, grows near 
the seashore, has large yellow blossoms, heavy¬ 
looking leaves, and long seed-pods. 

Now for the bindweed tribe, which is hand¬ 
some as well as useful; they are nearly all 
climbers, and the wild ones sprinkle the hedge 
with their beautiful blooms. In tropical 
countries they are the most gorgeous, the 
most lovely of the climbing plants. Various 
kinds of medicine are prepared from some of 
the tribe, such as jalap and scammony, aud 
sweet potatoes are the productions of a 
tropical plant called Convolvulus bat cites. 
All our garden convolvuluses belong to this 
tribe. The large white flowers of the great 
bindweed are conspicuous in the hedges 
during July and September ; its arrow-shaped 
leaves, twining stems, and white flowers hang 
over the bushes like wreaths. But with all 
its beauty the flower is a pest in gardens; it 
sucks up all the nourishment from the soil, 
and it embraces the trees around, which it 
climbs so closely that it sometimes strangles 
them to death. The sea bindweed is pretty ; 
it grows only on the sea coast, and has large 
rose-coloured flowers, which expand only in 
the bright summer sunshine, when it covers 
the sides of the sand hills with its blooms. 

In the copse we found multitudes of nuts 
growing on the hazel trees, and in the lanes, 
further on, were ripe, juicy blackberries ; and 
when Laura and Fanny were tired of picking 
wild fruit we talked about the briar. 

It is one of the rose tribe, and is a very 
ancient tree. We read of it in those early 
days when the Lord banished Adam and Eve 
from Eden for their disobedience. 

The thistle and the briar have figured 
together through all the ages, for when God 
cursed the ground on man’s account, he added, 

“ Thoms, also, and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee.” Since then, in some form or other, 
the briar has spread over all the world. It is 
found in all climates, and should ever remind 
us of man’s fall from the sinless state in which 
he was first created. 

In England there are several varieties of the 
blackberry, or common bramble. Its leaves 
grow in leaflets of five together, its flowers 





































are rose-shaped and of transparent white or 
pink, and of its thorns one need not be 
reminded, as a slight experience of berry¬ 
picking will make their presence well known. 

'I he dewberry resembles the blackberry in 
some respects, for it grows on hedges and 
borders of fields; it has a grey bloom on its 
fruit and a round stem, with both thorns and 
bristles growing on it. Then there is another 
relative, called the “ stone bramble,” which 
flourishes in mountainous places and in stony 
ground. It grows principally in the North of 
England, and. bears yellowish flowers and 
bright scarlet fruit, which ripens in August. 
Another bramble, called the “ mountain 
cloudberry,” grows also in rugged places, and 
may be known by its large rose-coloured or 
white flowers. Its stamens and pistils are 
on different plants, and the fruit (semi¬ 
transparent) of a rich orange red, and of a 
fine flavour, ripens in the autumn months. 

The cloudberry has not thorns like the rest 
of its species, and it grows very luxuriantly in 
the hilly parts of Ireland. But I think the 
ripe blackberry is quite as nicely flavoured as 
any of the berries I have named. At any rate, 
it is far more plentiful and much more easily 
found. 

What would the village children do without 
blackberries ? And what would their mother 
do without the fruit for the puddings and 
pasties of which their little ones are so fond ? 

All the berry trees I have named belong to 
the rose tribe, which, you see, gives us most of 
our most valuable vegetable productions, both 
wild and cultivated ; its flowers delight the 
eye with their infinite variety- and great 
beauty ; its fruits satisfy the palate with their 
rich and luscious taste. 


TIMOTHY’S WELCOME. 

A BALLAD STORY. 



The air was heavy with the sweetness of roses 
and limes and fresh mown hay, and merry 
voices rose loud and clear in the still air, as 
girls and boys, and men and maidens tossed 
the fresh mown crop at one another, and a 
lark joined his bright treble to the sound, rising 
far above them into the blue sky. The 
labourers had just been eating their simple 
dinner beneath two huge elms in the meadow. 
They had been cutting, and were most of 
them returning to their work, but two young 
men were lying on the soft turf smoking 
their pipes and talking earnestly together. 
One was married, the other was not; he had 
a lodging in the village street with an old 
widow woman, the quaintest old soul ever 
known, who persisted in wearing the dress 
which was the fashion of her grandmother, 
and whose chief conversation was praising the 
“ old times ” and abusing the new. But Fred 
Gowan was an oddity himself, and he and 
his landlady got on together famously. 
Timothy, his brother, was a married man 
with a “family,” consisting of one lonny, 
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healthy, restless boy, some eight months old. 
He, Timothy, was very young, so young that 
his elder brother had been as cross as his 
excellent temper would permit him to be at 
his marriage, telling him he would live to rue 
it; that he would have a d-ozen children to 
keep before he was “ a man,” uttering the 
last words with a contemptuous laugh. Eut 
his bright young bride, two years still younger 
than himself, cheered him with her hopeful 
nature, and told him she was sure that God 
never sent mouths without bread to put in 
them, and that youth was the time to work, 
and when they were old the children would 
work for them. 

He repeated her cheering words to Fred, 
but Fred only shook his head and said, 
“ Have your own way; we shall see who’s 
right.” 

“ Well, Fred,” said Timothy, “ I do like a 
woman about a house. If we’d a had a sister, 
or mother had lived, it would have been differ¬ 
ent. I seem to want a koind of a welcome 
hoame when I comes in from work.” 

And so Margaret and he were married 
about a month after her eighteenth birthday, 
and Timothy was twenty. A young couple 
to begin life in its most serious form; but 
they were brave and fearless and full of hope, 
and no happier face was to be seen in the 
village than Timothy Egan’s new-made wife. 

“Ah, she’s give herself plenty o’ time to 
repent! ” said one dirty, draggle-tailed old 
woman, with one miserable, sickly-looking 
baby in her arms, another a year older hang¬ 
ing to her skirts. “Wait till she gets a 
sight o’ little ’uns to look after, she’ll wish 
then she hadn’t a been in such a hurry.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” answered the neigh¬ 
bour to whom she spoke. “I think the chil¬ 
dren bring comfort and love. I know mine do, 
bless ’em.” 

“ Well, of course we don’t want to part 
with them when we’ve got them, but they’re 
careful comfort, and no mistake.” 

But Margaret had no fears when her first 
bonny boy was placed in her arms—all was 
joy and gladness in her happy, hopeful heart— 
and the pleasure of showing that wonderful 
baby to Timothy was beyond words to ex¬ 
press—worth any trouble to own such a trea¬ 
sure— our Baby. 

“ What are we to call* him, Timothy ?” 
asked the happy little mother. 

“ Minikin, I think, for such a wee minikin 
it would be just the thing,” he answered, 
surveying the tiny atom he was holding so 
tenderly in his arms. 

“ Oh ! dear, we cannot christen him such a 
funny name as that.” 

“ Well, you can call him what you like ; but 
I shall call him Minikin, so there’s an end of 
that, little woman !” and so the child was 
christened Jack by his mother’s wish, and was 
called “ Minikin ” by his father. 

As soon as Margaret was downstairs again, 

“ Uncle” Fred was invited to tea to inspect 
his nephew. He was obliged to confess that 
he was a “ good specimen,” but said he quite 
agreed with one of the neighbours, who had 
exclaimed, when she heard the news, “ Poor 
things, their troubles are beginning.” 

“ Why, Fred, it is downright wicked of you 
to abuse children, when the Bible tells us that 
they are blessings, and that the man is happy 
that I as his quiver full,” said Margaret, feel¬ 
ing quite inclined to quarrel with Fred. 

“Ah, my lass!” he answered, “that was 
in the days when the world was not so full as 
it is now,” laughed Fred. “However, enjoy 
your baby now—he won’t cost much for the 
next twelvemonth. And when your quiver is 
full I shall see how you like it.” 

When he was gone, and Margaret sat work¬ 
ing by the child’s cot, waiting for Timothy, 
who had walked home with Fred, she thought 
over her talk with him, and began to feel, sit¬ 


ting there alone, inclined to look for the first 
time with apprehension at the prospect of an 
increasing family, and as she sat thus thinking 
she pictured Timothy coming home to find 
her dirty, tired, and cross, the children crying, 
no supper laid ; what would he say and do ? 
she had never seen him angry—always singing 
and laughing—she should be frightened ifhe 
were to scold her, and at the thought of it 
tears filled her eyes. Hark : his step, his 
voice outside ! She hastily dashed away the 
tears and flew to let him in, and all her 
imaginary sorrow flew away. The next after¬ 
noon she was seated with her work beside 
her, but, truth to say, not doing it just at the 
moment, but looking with loving eyes at the 
baby, whom she had put down in his cot to 
sleep, but which he did not feel inclined to do, 
and she was just telling him in her tenderest 
voice, with the sweetest of loving smiles on her 
bright face, that he was the very naughtiest 
boy ever known, that she was afraid if he did 
not improve he would come to a bad end, 
when a tap at the door, opened at once by 
the person tapping, admitted Mrs. Macgregor, 
Fred’s landlady. 

“Ah, there you are, dawdling over that 
baby. I did not come to see it. I never look 
at babies, they’re all exactly alike. I came to> 
see you ; ask me to sit down.” 

“ Oh! certainly, Mrs. Macgregor,” said 
Margaret, rising and placing a chair for her 
strange guest. 

“ I’m very pleased to see you.” 

“No, no, I don’t suppose you are, really; 
but I’ve a great respect for your brother-in- 
law; and I don’t want you, for his sake— 
mind, for his sake—to be discouraged in your 
outset in life. All the village have got you 
on their tongues because you got married 
when you were young, and they say, and 
so does Fred, that you will rue it when you 
have half-a-dozen children. And I have come 
to say that you will not, unless through vour 
own fault. Children were meant by God for 
blessings, and to those parents who do their 
duty by them they are blessings—the greatest 
and the best.” 

“ That I quite believe, Mrs. Macgregor,” 
said Margaret, lifting her boy from his cradle 
and pressing her lips tenderly on his face. 

“ That’s the way—love them all like that; 
but show your love to them in a still wiser 
way—make them obedient at once, my good 
young woman. I had thirteen; seven of 
them have gone to better keeping than mine ; 
the other six are all doing well for themselves, 
and come and see their old mother, and let 
her never want for anything, and are the best 
of good children, God bless them. Y r ou 
can by prayer and continual work make 
your children as good as mine. We are 
all the children of one Father, and He 
has given us all the same powers — the 
same mothe: -love; and when He trusts us 
with little ones He expects us to bring them 
to Him. So you need not worry yourself or 
think about the future ; leave it in His hands, 
Fie won’t send you a child more than you can 
keep, and all the trouble you take for them 
will be repaid you teni old. Now I’ve preached 
my sermon, and I am going. If I’ve done you 
any good I’m glad ; if I lrav’n’t, I’m satisfied 
that I tried to, so good-bye.” 

And popping up from her chair, she was 
gone before Margaret could rise from hers. 

“She is gone like a fairy,” exclaimed 
Margaret, in astonishment at her strange 
visitor. “ But she did speak beautiful, that I 
must say, and I will, please God, make you a 
good boy, my darling—my treasure,” she con¬ 
tinued, kissing her baby so hard, that the 
poor little man, unmindful of the affection, 
cried with the pain, till Margaret did penance 
in a wonderful “see-sawing” step, which soon 
sent the little rebel to sleep and gave his 
mother time to cook her husband's" dinner, 
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'which was ready and waiting when he came 1 
in. The visit and its purport were discussed 
during the meal, with a merry laugh at the 
expense of the manner in which the lecture 
had been delivered, but both parents agreed 
that it was all very right and good, and they 
would both try to follow the advice so oddly 
given. 

It was in the early spring of the year when 
this little blossom had come to the Gowans, 
and it is now autumn, the ripe corn is being 
cut on the farm where Timothy works and he 
has not time to get back to dinner, so Margaret 
makes him a pasty and fills him a bottle with 
cold tea for him to carry—he likes his beer at 
night when he has done his work, and feels as 
though he wanted it, he says. 

The season is beautiful; dog roses are 
clambering over the hedges in wanton luxu¬ 
riance, the young birds are on the wing ; par¬ 
tridges and pheasants are in the woods and 
among the turnips, and the fields are rich with 
the ruddy brown com, and alive with the busy 
reapers. 

And Margaret has picked up baby from the 
floor to wash his dirty little hands, and put 
him on a clean frock and pinafore and socks, 
for he is going out with her to meet father, 
and he must be bright and clean “ to welcome 
him home again.” 

“ Ah, baby, honey ! we must be quick. I 
can hear our dear Timothy’s voice down the 
lane, singing his merry song, and pulling dog- 
roses for his minikin mannie.” 

“ Ah, that’s right! come and jump for joy 
for father’s come home from work ; and you’ll 
spring, my honey, and crow, my honey, to 
welc mie him home again. Nobody knows, 
but you and me, baby, his pet name for you ; 
do they darling ? Put little toes in the sock, 
you minikin mannie ; there, that’s right. But 
father will have to change that name soon, for 
you are growing such a big fellow now, mother 
can hardly hold you. All! I can see him 
getting over the stile ; we must run, baby, or 
lie will be missing us, and I would. not have 
him do that for anything. I’ll tell you a 
secret, baby : he says my welcome home, the 
sight of our two dear faces, he said that, too, 
baby, that that sight he looks forward to all 
the day, and we must not for worlds dis¬ 
appoint him ; now, we’re ready.” 

And away they go, happy mother and child, 
laughing and singing and talking by turns. 
Timothy can hear their merry voices before 
lie sees them, and comes on towards them 
holding up the roses he has gathered, and he 
takes the boy in his arms, who puts his own 
little fat ones fast round his father’s neck, and 
thus the trio walk home together. 

“I’ve paid all the rent, lassie,” said 
Timothy, when he could make himself heard 
between the shouting and crowing of the little 
rogue he carried. 

“Oh* I am glad, dear; we shall have a 
happy Siwi day to-morrows Ah! baby boy ! 
you 4 must find some day That all is not dance 
and play, But bread must be won And the hard 
work done, And that terrible rent to pay;’ 
but never mind, darling, you’ve many years 
before you yet, and when we get father home 
we don’t care for anything.” 

“ No, Peggy dear,” said Tim., as he handed 
the boy to his mother, and threw himself int© 
his arm-chair. “While we are all well and 
together we don’t mind labour; it’s sweet to 
come home to rest, and it’s sweet to be 
welcomed home by two such bonny smiling 
faces. I don’t care what anyone says; there’s 
not a man in this village, nor in many another 
either, who wouldn’t envy Timothy his hearty 
welcome.” 


VARIETIES. 


The Author of the “Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress ” as A Poet. —It has been the fashion 
to call the verses of the author of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ” doggerel; but no 
verse is doggerel which has a sincere and 
rational meaning in it. John Bunyan’s ear 
for verse, it is true, is not so good as his ear 
for prose, but whether in prose or verse, he 
had the superlative merit that he could never 
write nonsense. Some of his poetical pieces 
are very neatly expressed. Take for example 
these lines “ On a Swallow ”:— 

“ This pretty bird ! Oh how she Hies and 
sings ; 

Plow could she do so if she had not wings ?, 

Her wrings bespeak my faith, her songs my 
peace ; 

When I believe and sing my doublings 
cease.” 

An Epitaph for the I-Iuman Ra.ce.— 
Upon the churchyard of the whole earth 
should this universal epitaph be placed :— 
“ Here lie the beings who in life know not 
whit they would have.”— Richter. 

Buried Trees. 

1. They quickly paced around the fort. 

2. Will you do a kindness, sir ? 

3. Well, I mean what I say. 

4. Have you seen the fireworks. 

Buried Animals. 

1. Though you think not, I do gain by it. 

2. If I break my leg, shall I on crutches 

have to go. 

3. I should like to be a real beauty. 

4. My dear Leo, pardon me. 

5. Dear Madam, O use it gently. 

6. I shall rear a tame thrush. 

What Prayer Should Be. — Prayer 
should be simple and heart-felt, rather than 
intellectual; we should frame it of short, 
earnest, simple reflections, straiglitfonvards 
towards God, without attempting to force 
unreal feelings. 

How to Cultivate the Memory. —The 
art of cultivating the memory ma}r be con¬ 
densed into four rules :—1. The habit of fixing 
the mind, like the eye, upon one object ; 

2. The application of the powers of reflection; 

3. The watchfulness of the understanding, 
which is known, in a good sense, as curiosity ; 

4. Method. 

The Duty of Sunday.—I have found 
by a strict and diligent observation that a due 
observance of the duty of Sunday has ever 
had joined to it a blessing upon the rest of 
my time. —Sir Matthew Hale. 

Seeing How ti-ie Money Goes. —No one, 
not even the youngest girl amongst us, not 
even she who has least money passing through 
her hands, should be satisfied without keep¬ 
ing regular accounts of what she receives and 
w r hat she spends. She then knows what her 
position is and how her money has gone. A 
person who keeps no accounts may be com¬ 
pared to a ship without a chart. Such a one 
goes on without knowing where she is. There 
are many ways of keeping accounts, and the 
way you can easiest understand is the best to 
adopt. Once a month transfer from your daily 
account-book to another book called a ledger 
what you have spent during the month, and 
place the items under different heads. For 
instance, under the head “Dress” put all you 
have spent in dress; under “ Books” all you 
have spent in that way. Every year add these 
up, and then you will see how your money— ; 
little or much—has gone, where you have 
exceeded and where you have saved. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



FOR MY KIND FRIEND, THE EDITOR.” 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

Molly. —The walls might be papered with a plain 
green paper to match the fern leaves in colour ; and 
you might find a high dado paper, or a frieze to go 
with it, of black, green, and white, or even black, 
grey, and white. 

Thimble. —1. Have the black tarletan and yellow 
leno damped, which will take the stiffness out, 
and perhaps you can then ravel them out. If 
not, cut them into three inch strips, and have the 
edges “ pinked ” out; then gather them together 
closely, and having cut out the shape oi an apron 
for your grate, proceed to trim it with the flounces. 
The foundation should be of black or yellow. 
2. You do not require a mantle; a round cape would 
be sufficient for the summer, or else a lace hood. 

Daisy. —The bags mentioned are best when new. 
Scour the greased boards with a mixture composed 
of y lb. of pcarlasli, and 1 quart of hot water, using 

^ a little sand on the brush as well. 

Silence.— 1. We think nothing will help you to get the 
hairs off the carpet but to kneel down and pick them 
off one by one. A damp cloth, however, will some¬ 
times assist. 2. For recipe to clean bronze, see 
page 416. 

E. L. G.—We are sorry to hear that you have made 
such a mistake about your chairs. We can only 
advise you now to try to polish the varnish with 
tripoli, to be found at any chemist’s. Take two 
ounces of tripoli powdered ; put it into an earthen 
pot, with just enough water to cover it. Then take 
a piece of white flannel and wrap it over a piece of 
cork, and proceed to polish the varnish, always 
wetting it with the tripoli and water. There should 
be an even gloss when the process is finished, and 
then you should take a piece of mutton-suet and 
fine flour, and clean the work finally. This process 
is suitable for any varnished surface. 

A. R. S.—The old-fashioned plan tor cleaning the 
feathers in pillows was to steep them in quicklime 
and water, one pound of the former to a gallon of 
the latter, where they were left for three or four 
days. They were subsequently laid on a sieve to 
drain, then washed in clean water, and dried on 
nets. This process occupied about three weeks’ 
time. Now it is the custom to clean them by 
steaming, and to do this the)’have to be sent to a 
cleaner of feathers, who has a proper apparatus for 
steaming and a wheel to whisk them upon. 

Maud P.—1.. A housemaid of fifteen could not expect 
much in wages. She could only act as an “ under¬ 
housemaid ” in the family of a gentleman, not 
having thoroughly learnt her business nor attained 
her full height. _ Besides this, she could not be left in 
a responsible situation, in charge of the house were 
the family absent, or the cook out. j£io per annum 
would be .all her services would be worth, if 
willing, active, &c. 2. For orange jelly, see page 
176. 

Little Moss Fairy.—S ponges that have become 
shiny may be cleaned by allowing them to lie in 
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;water for some time in which a large lump of 
.washing soda has been dissolved. Read “ How To 
Look My Best.” . 

PiKTSY Travice. —Draw the bits of material through 
the coarse canvas with a hook, so closely as to 
make a thick rug. Then shear the surface even 
with scissors. 

WORK. 

M ay.'— i. Trim jour fichu with a little lace and 
beaded trimming, and tie it in front,. one end 
wound over the other, adding a bow of ribbon as a 
finish. 2. Sec Rule 6. 3. Very hot water is most 

injurious. Tepid water is the proper thing. 

Lilian.— Consult “ My Work Basket,” and“ Dress 
of the Month.” A fichu or the top of a cap can 
both be embroidered with crewels. 

Mrs. Gamp — White washing-dresses may be worn 
in deep mourning, withf.he addition of black bows 
of ribbon. 

M. A. L —We fear there is; no “ simple process ior 
cleaning a dress of two. materials, suen as silk and 
woollen, without unpicking, except by sending it 
to a professional ejeaner. Rinse the coloured 
cotton in a solution q£alum. 

Foxglove— Have- y6ur dresses made very high in 
the neck, and wear a* full and high lisse, or tarletan 
ruff. 

Deputy. —The soila-watcr has taken the colour quite 
out of your dress—and there is no remedy except 
re-dying, or putting in a new breadth. V our 
writing is pretty good, but your t’s are very 
defective. 

Bessie.— With some very small changes, perhaps 
you might make your old white dresses wearable. 
Have them rough -dried, and trjf’to re-model them 
by the illustrations in the “ DreSs of the Month.” 

EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING. 

Heather Bell. —The examinations of the “ College 
of Preceptors,” which take place half yearly, at 
,}2, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, fee 10s., the certi¬ 
ficates of which are recognised as guarantees of a 
good general education, are oppn to all, with no 
limit of age. Write for papers. 2. No ends of 
anything, ribbons or ties, are allowed to hang 
down the back at present. 3. Your writing is poor. 
Cheynk.— There is a “Home of Rest” for gover¬ 
nesses at 21 and 34, Delamerc-crcscent, Pad¬ 
dington ; also at 135, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 
AVe should advise you to >vrite to Messrs. 
Hatchards, Piccadilly, London, AV., for “ A Guide 
to the Educational and Technical Institutes for 
Girls,” by L. M. H., price 6d. -You will then be 
able to judge for yourself what'institution would 
suit your sister. Perhaps the ft Sandwell Training 
School,” Birmingham, would answer. Your writing 
is beautifully neat and well formed, 

Interrogatrice. —The junior candidates for Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham must pc under sixteen. 
The Cambridge arc held in December, the Oxford 
and Durham in June. The Edinburgh University 
examinations arc also held in June, but there, is no 
limit of age. See answer to “ Cheyne” for further 
information. c , , _ . - 

Mina. —AVritc to the Secretary of the Society of 

Arts,” John-street, Adelphi, London, AV.C., for 
information. 

Yolanoe. —See answers as above. Apply by letter 
to the Secretary, “ Science and Art Department,” 
South Kensington. ^ 

COOKERY. 

DulcineA.— 1. A nice drink for 'children is called 
“ gingerade,” and is made by boiling ,j lb. of crushed 
Jamaica ginger in 2 quarts of water for an hour. 
Strain through a jelly-bag, ant| add to the juice 
3 lbs. of lump sugar, and boil to a syrup. Skim it 
to keep it clear, and when quite cold, stir in an 
ounce of citric acid, and bottlt* When needed for 
use, put two tablespoonfuls in ji tumbler, with half 
a pint of cold water, in whioh a very little car¬ 
bonate of soda has been mixed. 2. For currant 
cake see page 3 ; for methods 9'f colouring blanc¬ 
mange, see numerous previous answers. 

Little Housewife. —There is a recipe for making 
tea-calces at page 352, which will perhaps suit you. 
You should write from copies of a running hand. 

C. S. L.—To sweeten meat, see page 96. Keep fresh 
meat carefully covered from flies. Pepper j r our 
hams well, and beware of clamp places. 

Annie Fii.mer.— Your question respecting ice creams 
has been answered before. 

Fanny H.—1. See page 223 for a recipe for Scotch 
short-bread. 2. There are various kinds ot braces 
sold to benefit stooping at the shoulders, but we 
decline recommending any. 

Ellie. —See “ Bread and Bread Making,” page 350. 
Lily. —The recipes you ask tor have been given. Read 
“ Lissom Hands and Dainty Feet.” 

Eleanor.— You should only boil the arrowroot once, 
in cither water or milk. 

A Reader of the G. O. P .—A good recipe for a 
chocolate pudding is as follows: Boil Jib. ol stale 
bread in a pint of new milk, stirring until it becomes 
a thick paste. Add to it 1 oz. ot butter, .} lb. ot 
white sugar, 2 large dessert spoonfuls of the best 
chocolate grated. Then take the pudding off the 
fire a*'d mix in first the yolks of three eggs, and 
then the Whiles well beaten. Pour it into a buttered 
pic-dish, and bake slowly for three quarters of an 
.hour. 


Butterfly. —Dry and brown the stale crusts of bread 
thoroughly in the oven, and then grate them into 
fine crumbs, and put them away in a bottle for use, 
on haras and bacon, or for other garnishing. 

Ahiia. —A recipe for “ Sail}* Lunn ” will be found at 
page 399 - , , 

Sugar Baby.—S ee pages m and 255 lor cocoa-nut 
cakes. 

AV. L.—Sec page 45 for recipe to cook tomatoes. 
Cherry. —1. AVedding breakfasts are usually cold, 
and consist of roast fowls, turkey, beef, creams, 
jelly, blancmange, salads, &c. 2. A bride need 

not wear a veil, as she may be married in a bonnet, 
or a travelling dress, if she wishes it. 

Edith Hudd. —Grate the yellow rind ofl the outside 
of the lemon, by rubbing Jt on a grater, holding the 
lemon in one hand and the grater in the other ; and 
having placed a plate beneath, the grated particles 
will fall on it. 

Rosebud. —A recipe for dough-nuts has been given. 

Your writing is that of a child as yet. 

Constance Sarah. —AVe cannot give addresses ; an 
excellent recipe for rhubarb wine is given on page 
399, which will help you with others. 

An Old Witch. —1. See page 80 and 223 for recipes 
for gingerbread. 2. AVe do not approve of a capital 
e or Greek c in the middle of any word, nor of dis¬ 
united letters in a “running hand.”. AVe are 
obliged to you for all your commendation of our 
paper, and more especialty of the pictures, of which 
3*our artist friend speaks so flatteringly. 

Snipe. —For a recipe to ice a cake see page 309. 
German yeast is suitable for all kinds of bread and 
cakes, and it can be procured everywhere. Thank 
you for your recipe for warts; we believe that 
aromatic vinegar is well-known as a cure. 

Emma S.—You are probably in fault in your first 
attempt to make the Madeira cake, as ours is an 
excellent recipe. But it is not an easy cake to 
make, and requires what cooks call a “ light hand.” 
If you place your jelly moulds in cold water before 
using them the jelly should not stick. Some cooks, 
however, use a feather dipped in salad oil for very 
intricate moulds, and oil each crevice lightly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lady Agnes. —Your writing is ladylike, but, like 
many others, vou do not cross your “ t’s.” “ John ” 
comes from the Hebrew,—“the gracious gift of 
God.” Katherine, Greek,—“pure.” Henry, old 
German,—“the head of a house.” Reginald, old 
German,—“ strong ruler.” Herbert, Anglo-Saxon, 
—“ glory of the army.” Caroline,—“ strong.” 

Harriet” is the feminine of Henry, as well as 
Henrietta. Agnes,— 1 “ pure.” 

Lovie.—Y our writing is legible, but not pretty. 

A [any thanks for the kind letter and its good 
wishes. 

H. L. K. S.—AVe fear that you will find translations 
to prove unsaleable work, but perhaps in France it 
may be different. 

C. J. S.—AVe return our best thanks for your grate¬ 
ful letter. Your writing may be improved into a 
very excellent hand with a little care, but you must 
attend to your spelling. 

RubertA Fitzgerald. —As a pupil-teacher, or pri¬ 
vate individual, not less than an hour’s out-door 
exercise should be taken daily. Sec page 48. 
Send your velvet dress to a cleaner if steaming it 
at home be not successful. 

K. S.—It is not often that we are asked to give our 
help and advice to “ a person of 80,” and we teel 
the compliment implied by j'our letter.. I he com¬ 
plaint you make of your two young relations (girls of 
13 and”i7) as to their manners, and their habit of 
flat and direct contradiction of everything you 
assert is, alas! not an uncommon one. There arc 
many such cases, we fear, which have arisen from 
a lack of careful training in childhood. AVe should 
think the elder may possibly be the leader, and 
advise you to wait until some more outrageous 
instance than usual may occur, when she may be 
both rude and wrong. Then take an early 
opportunity of a quiet talk alone,—after asking 
help from your Heavenly Father to speak with 
extreme love and patience. Lay before her the 
impropriety of her conduct, the bad example to her 
sister, and the harm done to her own soul. If 
there be any love for you, or good principle within 
her, be assured that 3*011 will not speak in vain. 
There .are many books, too, which 3’ou might obtain, 
such as Goulburn’s “ Thoughts on Personal Re¬ 
ligion.” Vic regret that you will not receive this 
answer in “ the next paper,” as 3*011 desired. 
Humpty Du.mfty. —Inquire at some publishers or 
poetry respecting the English translation ot 
Schiller’s poems, as they may be had. 

Eustacie wishes to know* “up to what age a girl 
may climb a tree ?” If a pack of wolves were after 
you, wc should advise y*<3U. to climb a tree up to 
ninety or a hundred! Otherwise, why make your¬ 
self look so like one of Dr. Darwin’s monkey- 
progenitors ? Were there apples in the tree, we 
should excuse your so doing; but otherwise it is not 
so delightful to be up a tree, nor a suitable position 
for a girl. 2. Dogs should be fed on the biscuits 
nmdc for them, and on meal mixed with water. 
3. Get a catalogue of the books published at 56, 
Paternoster Row, and select for yourself. AVe do 
not know }*our tastes, nor how much 3*ou have read 
already. . 

Anise Peirce. —The bridegroom should start the 
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earliest of all t\ic party, together with bis “ best 
man,” from his hotel or private home, and be in 
the church before any one else. Then the bride, 
with her father and mother—followed b\* the 
bridesmaids ; and the groomsmen, or young gentle¬ 
men of the party, in one or more carriages. After 
them the Relatives and friends of both bride and 
bridegroom. After the wedding, these latter leave 
the church first and the rest cf the party ma\* 
form different arrangements, the bridesmaids and 
the gentlemen allotted to be their respective 
partners following first after the newl> r wedded 
pair. 

Brownie, and R. I. O. M.—The pressing of flowers 
and leaves between sheets of blotting paper has 
often been directed in former numbers of this 
magazine. A round hand is preferable to an 
angular one, or a spider-like scrawl. 

Fascinated. — 1. A soft corn needs surgical interfer¬ 
ence ; the operation is ver}' simple and need not I10 
dreaded. A bit of soap plaster must be worn a day 
or two after, then one of amadou.. Give rest. 
Keeping the feet ver3 T clean, and rubbing ’twixt toes 
after washing with hot water and soap, prevents 
the growth of soft corns. 2. The writing is mid¬ 
dling. 3. The writer probahl\* kind-hearted and 
fond of the beautiful. Indecision of character the 
fault. 

I. O. U. suffers ver>* much from hot hands, the 
clamminess of which destroys her gloves. It is 
very lilcely constitutional, and she ought to take 
three grains of the citrate of iron and quinine 
twice a day in some bitter tonic infusion, such as 
cliiretta. Any chemist will prepare it. Take 
exercise and a morning tub. The hands will be 
improved by the following hath : a quart of soft 
warm water and a teaspoonful of powdered alum. 
Use every morning for fifteen minutes. I. 0.1 . 
very properly mentions her age. AVe wish all girls 
would be as mindful, for without such information 
we cannot easily prescribe. 

Sunshine. —An hour’s sleep in the. afternoon docs 
good to delicate girls. 

Lillie—1. Bathe tlic eyes with cold A*?fer, but you 
need not keep them open. 2. For epilepsy, let your 
cousin live on a nutritious diet, with plenty of milk, 
eggs, and animal food, and take a tepid salt .water 
sponge bath ever3 r morning. Cod-liver oil is also 
beneficial, so is the bromide of potassium. Dose 
wc cannot give, not knowing your cousin’s age. 
Boosey. —Cuckoos live exclusively on insects, mostly 
caterpillars. , 

Dickie Bird. —Do not dip the canary, nor give 
it warm water baths. Let it have access to a 
shallow water pan, and it will bathe itself. 
Put the cage, if possible, out of floors while the 
bird is bathing, or it will splash everything ior 
some distance. Why should 3*011 give milk to the 
bird ? Canaries don’t keep cows, so that they do not 
have milk in their wild state, and do not want it 
when caged. 

Pussy. —Canaries seem to be in the ascendant just 
now. Make no difference in the diet. The canary 
is now .an artificial bird, and has accommodated1 itself 
to an artificial mode of life. Only, don’t.give it 
hemp-seed as a^rtile. The seed is intoxicating, 
and the birds are therefore ver3* fond of it. 

Fern.—T he serge dresses were waterproofed b3* the 
people from whom we bought them, but we believe 
an} r draper will get waterproofing done for his 
customers ; the charge is, we believe, 3d. perjxurd. 
"We do not think it could be done at home without 
the proper appliances. 

Ibv.— 1. Beat butter to cream in a dish with a wooden 
fork or spoon. 2. You are suffering from 
asthenopia , or weak-sightedness. AW advise you 
to desist from reading or sewing whenever the eyes 
feel weary or pained, to take plenty of exercise in 
the open air, good food, sea air it possible, and as 
medicine ten to fifteen drops of the tincture of steel 
in a wine-glassful of water three times a day. 
Bathe brow and e3*cs frcquentl}* with cold water. 
Amabel.— 1. Wear a -white frill round your neck. 

2. Consult a doctor. 3. Your writing is unformed. 
Stefhanotis. —1. There are many causes why silk¬ 
worms should die. A draught of air, want of 
mulberry leaves, and also of cleanliness; handling 
them, and overcrowding, are also causes ot death 
to them. 2. Geraniums, grown, or rather forced, in 
a conservatory do not prosper in the dry air of the 
house. It is better to take young cuttings grown 
in the garden as house plants. 

M. E. C.—You will find the “ Home Naturalist, by 
ITarland Coultas, published at 50, Paternoster- 
row, an excellent guide to the stud\* ot the Lcpi- 
doptera. , . , . 

The Last of the Incas.—W e tlnnk cricket is really 
a boys’ game, but we know many little girls who 
play with their brothers out of good fellowship and 
kindness, in order to make up a game. 2. Your 
writing is not very good for your age; your other 
queries have been answered. 

Ego.— AVe have been told by several people that they 
have done the “ Fifteen ” puzzle, but they can none 
of them explain how they managed it. 
Belladonna— Rowing is a very healthy and useful 
recreation for girls. Your othcu\ questions have 
been answered. 

Bunnie.—N ew indoor games for children are con¬ 
stantly brought out, and may be procured at any 
toy shop. 
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hair, her delicate fingers handling 
her dainty needle-work, and her rehned 
sad face, looked, in that shabby room 
(the meanness and shortcomings of which 
were so visible in the wintry sunlight), 
like an exquisite picture set in a very 
inferior frame. 

Cora was silent for a few minutes, 
then looked towards Mrs. Burges with 
eyes misty from unshed tears. 

“I feel an arrant coward this morning. 
Oh, how I wish this day was over ! ” 

“ But why, my dear Cora? What 
distresses you so much ? ” 

“ I dread the interview with Mr. 
Elder. He is an utter stranger to me, 
and talking over my dear father’s affairs 
will be like bringing up the past again 
most painfully.” 

“ Of course it will, my dear. Would 
it be any help to have Ralph with you?” 

“ Oh, yes ! but I did not like to pro¬ 
pose it. He went to his office two hours 
ago. Nesta and he left at the same 
time.” 

Mrs. Burges thought for a moment. 

“ I will write and ask Ralph to 
accompany you. He will say candidly 
whether he can do so or not.” 

She scribbled off a few lines, enclosed 
them in an envelope, and sent them to 
Mr. McArthur’s office by Laura. 

The answer came in the shape of 
Ralph himself. 

“ Why did you not tell me of your 
trepidation, Cora ? ” he whispered. 

“I thought you could not stay from 
the office.” 

“ Mr. McArthur is not such a hard 
taskmaster as to refuse me a few hours.” 

Cora felt it a “help” to have Ralph 
beside her as the shrewd, keen-eyed 
man of business went through the 
interrogations and necessary formula. 
It was a “help” to see his kind face 
near as she faltered out replies and 
signed papers, striving hard to keep 
back her tears when her father’s name 
was brought forward in the conversation. 

Mr. Elder’s reception of Ralph Burges 
had been rather marked. He requested 
an introduction, with the words, blandly 
spoken, 

“Your relative, I presume, Miss 
Forest?” 

“ Oh, no ; Mr. Burges and I are not 
related,” was. her reply, as a sudden 
blush mantled her cheeks. 

“Not even cousins ?” 

“We are not related at all,” she 
answered promptly, as the blush deep¬ 
ened. 

Mr. Elder took quick notice of all this, 
and gazed at Ralph with a shrewd 
half-smile, that said as plainly as looks 
could say, 

“Ah, ah! no relative! Doubtless, 
then, a lover, who has already found out 
poor Dugald Forest’s daughter has a 
fine ‘ dot ’ for her portion.” 

Ralph noticed this meaning-look of 
the “business ” man, but did not under¬ 
stand its import until the fact of Cora’s 
large inheritance was revealed to him. 
Then, as he heard the thousands after 
thousands enumerated and reckoned up, 
his heart sank within him—the larger 
the sum she possessed the wider the 
barrier that had arisen up between them. 
He felt as if she was already drifting 


away—drifting and leaving him stranded 
on a barren shore. 

As he sat opposite Cora in the cab on 
their way home his hat was drawn over 
his forehead, and he looked pale and 
troubled as he bent his dark eyes wist¬ 
fully on her sweet face and drooping 
head. Never had she been so dear to 
him as at the very moment he was telling 
himself he must give her up. A bitter 
struggle was going on in his mind, that 
made him silent and wretched. 

“ I must release her from her promise. 
Cora must be free—free to love and 
marry whom she chooses,” he pondered. 
“Never could I claim her as my wife 
now—I, so poor, so wrecked in fortune ; 
she, a wealthy heiress, who might have 
rank and wealth to match her own at 
her feet. No wonder that sneering 
lawyer scoffed at me—everybody would 
scoifi and say I took advantage of her 
ignorance of the world to win her to my¬ 
self should I ever marry her.” 

“ Ralph, you look really ill,” said 
Cora, in a feeling tone, as he helped her 
out of the cab at their own door. 

“No, darling, not ill, but intolerably 
wretched,” replied he, as he held her 
hand clasped in both of his, for a 
moment; “Cora, whatever happens, I 
cannot love you less, Nothing can 
diminish my affection for you,” he said, 
abruptly turning away. 

That evening, when Cora came down 
stairs to tea, she found Mrs. Burges and 
Nesta with their heads close together, 
talking earnestly. The rays of the fire¬ 
light fell full on their faces, and she saw 
they both looked disturbed. Mrs. 
Burges had tears in her mild eyes. They 
did not attempt to explain what their 
subject of conversation had been, but 
Nesta lit the gas, and began pouring 
out the tea. 

“ Where is Ralph?” asked Cora, 
when she saw there was r.o cup laid for 
him. 

“ He has finished his tea, and gone to 
the office ; he talked of arrears of work, 
and of having to make up for lost 
time.” 

There certainly was a difference in the 
manner of both Nesta and her mother. 
Cora detected a something she could not 
define, but that nevertheless she felt, and 
at which she much wondered. 

Mrs. Burges’s eyes, and tone of voice, 
were full of a tender regretfulness. 
Nesta was reticent, grave, thoughtful, 
but still very kind, bestowing on Cora a 
dozen little attentions, that she might 
perhaps have given her had she been 
going away on some long, dreary 
journey. 

By and by Mrs. Burges went upstairs 
to bed, Nesta, as usual, in attendance. 
And, soon afterwards, Ralph came into 
the room, looking worn and haggard. 

“ I have come to release you from 
your promise, Cora,” began he, im¬ 
petuously, and with a husky voice. 

“ My promise ! Why ? What have I 
done?” she asked, in alarm. 

“ You have done nothing, my darling ! 
But circumstances divide us for ever. I 
dare not bind you to my poverty and 
broken fortunes. You will go out into the 
world, and meet with others more suit¬ 
able to you.” 


She made no reply, and Ralph went 
on in an agitated way— 

“ It is kindness, tender kindness, on 
my part to break off our engagement, 
Cora. Look on me as a true brother 
—one who will love you, and pray for 
you, and think of you always.” 

Cora turned on him quickly, a spice of 
her father’s spirit flashing from her 
eyes. 

“What a despicable, narrow-minded, 
mean, intolerable girl you must think 
me, Ralph ! You gave me your love 
and trust when you believed I was penni¬ 
less, and now you find that God has given 
me riches far more than I desired or 
deserved, you would fain send me forth 
to the world—a prey to fortune-hunters 
—as you pleasantly hint.” 

Her eloquence came to an abrupt close 
for hot scalding tears rushed into her 
eyes, and sobs half choked her. 

“ I do but give you your choice, Cora,” 
he exclaimed, roused very considerably 
by the reproachful words she had flung 
at him broadcast in her indignation. 

“ Then I take my choice ! ” 

“ Which shall it be, darling ?” 

But her little bit of pride had vanished, 
her storm of indignation had died out, 
and she was sobbing pitifully. 

“ Oh Ralph ! how could you be so 
cruel?’’ 

The next moment she was rapturously 
clasped in his arms, all doubts, ail 
scruples, all hesitation, over for ever. 

Mrs. Burges was rejoiced that it ended 
thus, and "she told Cora so the next 
day. 

“ My dear, both Nesta and I blamed 
Ralph, and thought there was too much 
pride on his part, but then he is so 
scrupulous, so upright, so high-prin¬ 
cipled, he shrank from the very idea 
of taking advantage of your engage¬ 
ment to him. After all, we under¬ 
stood you better than he. did, for we 
knew you would not be influenced by 
mere worldliness. Cora, I do not pre¬ 
tend to despise riches; our recent losses 
have taught me what power they have, 
what responsibility they bring, but what 
do they avail after all ? There will come 
a time to each of us when it will not be 
asked what fortune we have, but the 
question will be what portion we have 
made ours, of the ‘ hidden riches ’ 
which God has promised to those who 

seek in faith.” 

* * * * 

When Cora’s business in London was 
completed, she returned to her medimval 
rooms at Mrs. Zillner’s, and late in the 
year, when the golden corn was waving 
in the harvest fields, a quiet wedding 
took place in Westville old church. 

Cora and Ralph were married. Nesta 
was the only bridesmaid, and Mrs. 
Woodhouse gave the bride away. 

After the honeymoon, the 'wedded pair 
returned to “ Marleigh Grange,” for the 
first use Cora made of her fortune had 
been to pay off the mortgage on the 
estate and to have the house beautified 
and re-furnished. 

Mrs. Burges was there in her old 
room—in her old place—waiting to 
receive her son and daughter; and 
Nesta — now betrothed to Charles 
McArthur—was there also. 
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And thus we bid Cora adieu, as, bright 
and happy, she stands by her husband’s 
side on the threshold of the old house 
that is yet to be a new home to them—a 
home of happiness and peace. 

THE END. 


THE PRIZE COMPETITION 
NEEDLEWORK. 

The Editor begs to inform his readers that 
the Paintings, Fancy Bed-satchels, and Night¬ 
dresses sent last May-day in competition for 
the prizes, have been presented, on behalf of 
the workers, to the following hospitals :— 

Chelsea Hospital for Women. 

Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and 
Children, Lower Seymour-street, Port- 
man-square. 

The Hospital for Women, Soho-square. 
Training Hospital, The Green, Tottenham. 
Home for Incurable and Infirm Women, New 
, Ormond-street. 

Hospital for Diseases of Women and Children, 
Vincent-square. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Brompton. 

Home for Consumptive Females, Gloucester - 
place, Portman-square. 

Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, Hampstead. 

Miss MittendoriFs Home for Destitute and 
Deserted Girls, Epsom. 

Asylum for Fatherless Children, Reedham. 

In every case letters have been received from 
the secretaries and members of the Ladies’ 
Committees connected with the hospitals, 
thanking the girls (through the Editor) for 
having worked so beautifully and so gene¬ 
rously for the benefit of their poor unfortunate 
patients. Many hearts have been cheered by 
these presents, and the Editor heartily and 
sincerely congratulates his readers on the kind 
feeling that has moved them to be of service 
to the unfortunate. 

I he officials of these hospitals .have inserted 
the following advertisement in the Times 

“The Secretary of the --— Hospital 

begs to acknowledge, with many thanks, the 
receipt of a grant of Night-dresses, Fancy 
Bed-satchels, and Water-colour Paintings, sent 
on behalf of his readers by the Editor of The 
Girl’s Own Paper.” 

And the Editor in his turn has forwarded to 
all the workers a card containing the follow¬ 
ing “ The Editor begs to thank -for 

contributing to the- competition. He 

has much pleasure in presenting, on her 
behalf, the kind donation of a (Night-dress, 
Painting, or Bed-satchel) to the-Hos¬ 

pital.” 

The Editor sincerely trusts that the compe¬ 
tition about to take place will be equally 
successful 


FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 



Miss S. F. 
A. Caulfeild, 
one of our 
most valued 
contributors, 
has just pub¬ 
lished a hand- 
book on 
“ Home Nurs¬ 
ing,”* which 
we recom¬ 
mend our 
readers to pro¬ 
cure for them¬ 
selves, in order 
that they may 
be able, upon 
any sudden 
emergency, to 
undertake 
with profi¬ 
ciency the im¬ 
portant duty of nursing any member of their 
own household. This is a noble and most 
humanising occupation for a girl, and is a 
work which, above all others, is calculated to 
bring down upon the worker feelings of respect, 
admiration, and love. 

Writing on food for invalids, Miss Caiil- 
| feild says:—Food must be made to look as 
attractive as possible, and also cooked so as to 
please the taste of the invalid. The question 
of “ well-done ” and “ under-done ” meat is a 
vexed one ; but it matters not which may be 
the prescription of the doctor for ordinary 
cases if, in any particular one, there be a 
natural loathing for either mode of dressing. 
What is eaten with appetite and relish is 
likely to nourish far more than what is cram¬ 
med down as a loathsome duty, at which the 
stomach revolts. And as such is the case 
with some people in reference to slightly 
cooked meat, on no account should any be 
presented to them that they will regard with 
abhorrence and heaving of the stomach. I 
have known an invalid turn from even a fairly- 
cooked slice of meat, and say he “was not 
hungr}',” but when I stuck a little scrap on a 
toasting fork, and held it in the fire till 
scorched, and, while almost too hot to eat, I 
put a scrap of fresh butter on it, and a 
sprinkle of pepper, he ate it at once, and 
asked for more, and thus got a light n^eal 
that he not only enjoyed, but that did 
him good. . We do not make light of the 
rules prescribed by science—very far from 
it—but we cannot for their sake dare to 
set aside the laws of kindness and common 
sense, which have their own time for supre¬ 
macy, if only the nurse have the judgment to 
decide on the when. 


Much discretion must be observed in allow¬ 
ing the patient to have his own way. Never 
thwart his trifling fancies if at all permissible to 
indulge them. He will mind you the more 
when you must have submission. For 
instance, let him choose his own position, 
however awkward it may look ; he must know 
which muscles are most weary, and how to 
give them relief, and he wants variety. Lying 
on the back is often the most distressing of 
all positions, and should not be insisted upon. 
Remember how often an infant’s crying is 
stopped by turning it on its stomach; it brings 
relief to internal pain, and new rest to the 
tired frame; and where there is a cough, or 
difficulty in breathing, to turn over on the 
stomach and rest on the elbows, or lie down 
and lay the face just at the edge of the pillow, 
will usually put the patient to sleep. 


* Sick Nursing at Home. 
feild. Published at 170, Strand. 


By S. F. A. Caul- 


Sick people do not like their soup, tea, or 
other drinks spilt into the saucer, nor to 
return to an old piece of jelly or pudding 
which they have not been able to finish. All 
that they have tasted should be at once re¬ 
moved, and fresh brought in when required, a 
j ru le which holds good as regards lemonade, or 
| such-like beverages, which should be poured 
fresh from the jug into a clean glass. But 
never leave even the untouched supply in the 
jug or dish in the sick chamber. Germs grow 
quickly in organic matter, and in all liquids. 
Milk and. soup, and any description of food, 
may receive and spread infection. Vessels 
employed for milk, or any such drinks, the 
feeding cup included, must be scalded out 
with boiling water. 

It may be desirable for the patient to take 
warm “slops” and milk puddings. Take 
care not to nauseate the poor creature with 
more than really must be taken, in change 
with other things. I have heard a patient 
say, “Flow sickly those tasteless slops are! ” 
Why destroy the little inclination for food 
which lie has by loading him with what he 
dislikes ? The importance of cultivating any 
little returning fancy for food—while under 
the influence of confinement to one room, loss 
of exercise, of sleep, of permission to eat a 
variety of things, all combined with depression, 
of spirits, bodily pain, and a stomach 
oppressed with drugs—cannot be too stromdy 
insisted upon. Unless attractive, it will not 
stimulate the flow of that secretion of the 
mouth which is absolutely requisite to pro¬ 
mote digestion. 

In ca$es where there is a strong tendency to 
sickness,, endangering the loss both of food 
and medicine, the nurse must have recourse to 
ice.. A small scrap, that can be swallowed 
entire, should be given immediately before the 
dose, and a similar piece immediately after it. 
In the same way, when giving cold chicken 
broth in strong jelly (which a sick person can 
n tain better than any other kind of food), or 
iu giving a spoonful of consomme, administered 
in dessert, or even teaspoons, at considerable 
mtcrvals one from another, ice should be 
given both before and after it. Should the 
nausea be obstinate, a mustard plaster on the 
pit of tho stomach is likely to relieve it; and, 
in still more serious cases of disposition to 
vomit, as, for instance, when at sea, and where 
hemorrhage is feared, the use of an indiarubber 
ice bag will reduce the symptoms when noth¬ 
ing else will. It is a sort ot long belt with a 
brass clasp, divided into three or four pockets 
inside. The ice should be broken into very 
small pieces, and when secured by the clasp, 
the bag should be laid down the spine from 
the nape of the neck. The result will pro¬ 
bably be demonstrated at once. The spinal, 
cord being connected with the brain, the brain 
powerfully influenced by the stomach, and 
the latter by the brain, relief is almost im¬ 
mediate, and sleep will probably supervene. 
But it should be a golden rule never to attempt 
strong remedies unless simple ones have- 
failed, and no medical man can be obtained 
to give advice. 

While on the subject of food, there is one 
rule to which I attach much importance. In 
cases of extreme weakness let no word be 
uttered by the patient for a full hour after his 
dinner, nor at least for half an hour after 
breakfast and tea. It would be expedient for 
the nurse to retire into the ante-room for that 
time, leaving the door ajar, and telling him 
the reason of her so doing. There is more- 
exhaustion produced by conversation than is. 
generally imagined, and' in cases of pulmonary 
disease, bronchitis, and sore throat, this is felt 
by the sick. But the fact that the brain and 
stomach, so closely connected as they are, 
should not be simultaneously set at work is 
quite sufficient argument, apart from all phy¬ 
sical fatigue entailed. 
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THE STANDING EVIL. 

A Plea for Shop Girls. 

Hy Mrs. Strange Butson, author of “The Art of 

Washing,” “ On the Leads,” &c. 

A great work is being commenced, and it 
is one in which all girls should very much 
interest themselves, for they are our “ women 
of the future,” and on them depends the 
saving of much suffering to those of their own 
sex and age who are even now working all 
day, and every day, in the shops. 

This work aims 
at improving the 
condition of shop 
assistants, so that 
instead of their 
lives being nearly 
certain to end in 
disease, and even 
death, they may 
earn their livelihood 
without sacrificing 
their health. 

The large estab¬ 
lishments, as a rule, 
are kind to their 
employees, and when 
they can give them 
means of rest; they 
close at a reasonable 
hour daily, and early 
on Saturdays ; un¬ 
like the terrible 
times of thirty years 
ago, when people 
might be seen shop¬ 
ping and being 
served until one and 
two o’clock on a 
Sunday morning. 

They give them food 
far better than that 
which they would get 
in their own homes, 
and they allow them 
holidays. 

Sadly different, 
however, is all this 
from the smaller and 
second-rate shops, 
where the hours of 
closing are very late, 
the food wretchedly 
indifferent, and 
barely time allowed 
for taking it. No 
pos-ibility of resting 
or sitting down the 
live-long, weary day, 
with cruel, hard 
rules, which must 
be obeyed whether 
the girl is well or ill, 
under penalty of 
heavy fines or dis¬ 
missal. Even when 
not serving they are 
forbidden not only 
to sit, but they may 
not even lean against the counter, for they 
must tidy away things which have been shown 
to the latest customer. 

There are two great enemies for the shop 
assistant — the severe shopwalker (man or 
woman) and the inconsiderate lady-customer. 

1 am sorry to say that of the two the 
woman is sometimes the more hard and cruel, 
and possessing a sharper tongue, can inflict 
untold pain on the helpless girl behind the 
counter, which, added to the physical weari¬ 
ness she endures, must be real torture. 

Of course, all ladies are not inconsiderate 
and Unkind, but many well-intentioned, 
estimable people may be so from sheei 
thoughtlessness. 

How very 7 rarely do we hear a lady regret 


or apologise lor the trouble she gives when, 
Surrounded by boxes or piles of goods, she 
ends by buying nothing, and yet what an 
amount of useless labour she inflicts on the 
girl who serves her! “ Oh, then,” say some 
people, “you wish us to buy what does not 
suit us.” Not at all; but make up your 
mind before entering a shop what it is that 
you really do require, and save trouble by 
asking whether such a thing is kept; you 
will generally receive a straightforward 
answer, “Yes,” or “No.” 


Ladies little think what is the frequent re¬ 
sult of their refusing to take a dress or mantle 
after giving the trouble of having a numbei 
displayed for their choice. It ends generally 
in the employee being severely reprimanded. 

Therefore it is very clear that ladies, young 
and old, can greatly modify the trouble of 
those engaged to attend them, and it is not 
going too far to say that a kind word and 
gentle manner will bring a ray of sunshine 
into the day of many a weary, uncomplaining 
shop assistant. 

One of the most immediate causes of suffer¬ 
ing is the so-called “ Standing Evil,” to which 
Dr. Edis, with his large experience amongst 
workwomen of all descriptions, has so success¬ 
fully directed public attention. I recommend 


his pamphlet on the subject (published by 
Ridgvvay, 169, Piccadilly) to anyone inte¬ 
rested in the matter. “ Counter Seats for 
Shopwomen” are indeed greatly to be desired, 
for the prolonged standing induces all sorts of 
severe maladies, amongst which swelled feet 
and legs and varicose veins are the least. 

Many forms and designs have been sug¬ 
gested, from those represented in our illustra¬ 
tion, resembling those used by Alpine shep¬ 
herds, to the sliding seats which, by means of a 
ring-handle, pull out like a drawer. The few 
establishments that 
have tried them are 
unanimous in saying 
“thatthe use of seats 
has not been in any 
way detrimental to 
their business.” In 
fact, one shopkeeper 
states : “ We think 
the best appeal to 
employers is to make 
them acquainted 
with the fact that 
the adoption of seats 
for young women be¬ 
hind the counter is 
actually a gain.” I 
have heard it said 
that behind counters, 
especially narrow 
ones, seats are a 
positive impossi¬ 
bility. This is not 
correct, for the 
“ American seats ” 
can be fastened to 
any ordinary counter, 
and being fixed in a 
socket, can be turned 
parallel with the 
counter, and that no 
extra space is re¬ 
quired when the 
seat is not in use. 

It would almost 
seem that there exist 
people with hearts 
“so dead” that it 
is a matter of in¬ 
difference to them 
whether those who 
attend upon them are 
well or ill-cared for. 

I therefore, 
through these pages, 
which kiss the hands 
of numbers of the 
happy, bright girl 
public, appeal to 
warm hearts, when 
they enter a shop 
anywhere, to notice 
for themselves what 
I have tried to de¬ 
scribe, and at the 
same time to re¬ 
member how much 
is in their power to 
save, instead of giving, trouble. 


THE LONELY CHARCOAL BURNER. 

(From the French of Jacques Porchat.) 

Madame de Blenal had a dinner-party. 
It was a lovely summer’s evening, and her 
guests having risen from table, were seated on 
the lawn, watching a magnificent sunset be¬ 
hind the mountains. The shades of night, 
after filling the valleys, crept gradually up¬ 
wards amid the rocks, forests, and precipices, 
until they closed above the loftiest peaks, and 
the sky shone resplendent with brilliant 
stars. 

Some of the ladies playfully tried to count 



A PORTABLE SHOP SEAT—A SUGGESTION. 
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these sparkling gems of the sky, as in rapid 
succession they showed their light, but soon 
found it impossible. 

“ I have discovered a new planet! ” sud¬ 
denly exclaimed one of the gentlemen, “ one 
which has never been in any astronomer’s 
catalogue, yet it is of the first magnitude.” 

Although quite aware that their friend spoke 
in jest, every one immediately looked upward, 
and laughing eyes scanned the broad expanse 
of sky in all directions. 

“ You need not look so high,” said he point¬ 
ing to a mountain-side at no great distance, 
where a charcoal-burner’s fire had just become 
visible. 

The attention of the whole party was drawn 
to it. 

“Poor man ! ” said Lucile, one of the young 
ladies of the party. “ I suppose he works 
there all alone ? How I pity 
him in that wild place by him¬ 
self! Wolves sometimes at¬ 
tack charcoal-burners and cat 
them up, don’t they ? ” 

“You need not fear for him 
no that account,” replied 
Alphonse, a young man, who 
stood near her. First of all, 
there are not nearly so many 
wolves in the world as people 
imagine, then at this season 
they are not famished, and 
have no inclination to attack a 
man, but if they had, his 
blazing fire would keep them 
off.” 

“I am so glad! Then, he 
is safe from wolves; but still 
in his place I should be 
horribly frightened—only think 
—thieves ! ” 

“Thieves are prudent men, 
who do not like to lose their 
time and trouble. What do 
you suppdse they could steal 
from the charcoal-burner ? ” 

“ Why, his money to be 
sure.” 

“If he has any, he has left 
it at home with his wife.” 

“Oh what a good husband! 

But his watch-” 

“He does not use one; he 
knows the time by the sun or 
the stars.” 

“You have an answer ready 
for everything. But just fancy 
one solitary man up all night 
in such a desolate place. 

What can he be doing just 
now, that poor fellow!” 

“ Exactly what we are doing. 

He is watching his fire.” 

“Nothing else? and for the whole even¬ 
ing? Quite impossible!” 

“ I have capital sight,” said another man, 
“ and I can plainly see that he has lighted his 
pipe, and is smoking.” 

“Nonsense!” cried a third; my eyes are 
better, and I can assure you he holds a bottle. 
Don’t you see how he raises his arm, and, as 
he drinks, admires the stars ? Steady, friend 
charcoal-burner! Moderation in all" things, 
remember; though no doubt that hot fire 
beside you makes your throat dry.” 

“ You are all wrong,” said a stout gentle¬ 
man. “The honest man is fast asleep on the 
mossy turf, and dreams he is Emperor of All 
the Russians. You may believe me, for I have 
a quick ear, and I hear him snore.” 

“ Plow absurd, my good fellow !” exclaimed 
lively Mons. Babille. “ Do you really sup¬ 
pose the poor man goes to bed supperless ? 
Can’t you see he is baking potatoes in the hot 
ashes, carefully turning them with his fingers 
at this moment. Potatoes are excellent cooked 
like that. Do you know, Madame de Blcnal, 


that but for the capital dinner you gave us I 
should envy him desperately, for at the chalets 
in the mountains there is always delicious 
butter, and, next to roast venison, fresh butter 
and potatoes baked in hot wood ashes is what 
I like best in the world.” 

“ I am really sorry to disturb your agreeable 
illusions,” said someone else, advancing with 
a telescope ; but do me the favour to take this 
spy-glass. The stars and their inhabitants 
cannot be examined with the naked eye. By 
aid of this useful instrument you will be 
enabled to correct your opinions, and you will 
readily perceive, as I do, that the charcoal 
burner is just now engaged in carving one of 
those pretty wooden articles which we all 
admire in the toy shops. I can distinctly see 
that he is making a spoon for cream such as 
one often sees in the chalets. This specimen 


is carved with wonderful delicacy : look at 
those oak leaves on the handle !” 

“ Among all your suppositions,” said 
Lucile, the girl who had first spoken, “ I 
should very much like to know which is 
nearest the truth. For my part I mistrust you 
all, and will only believe an eye-witness.” 

“Then you shall believe me!” exclaimed 
young Alphonse. “I will mount my horse 
instantly, and gallop to the foot of the mountain. 
I can reach it in an hour. There I can find a 
guide to take me to the woodman’s hut, and 
from his own lips I will learn what he was 
doing at nightfall.” 

“ A wager—let it be for a wager.” 

“ Agreed ! agreed ! ” cried all the others. 

“ Now let me make a proposal,” said an old 
lady—the mother of Mons. de Blenal, re¬ 
provingly—who had not spoken before, her still 
beautiful countenance lighted by a charming 
smile. “Instead of betting about this, suppose 
we each subscribe something which Alphonse 
shall carry to the poor charcoal-burner, whose 
solitude he means unceremoniously to invade ? ” 
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The idea was received with applause, purses 
were drawn, and in a few minutes a good sum 
was collected by Alphonse. And Ills horse 
being brought round, he stood ready to mount, 
surrounded by his gay and laughing friends. 

“When are we to expect the answer?” 

“At midnight. Where shall I deliver it ? ” 

“ Here,” replied Madame de Blcnal. “ But 
we shall go into the house, for the night be¬ 
comes chilly. I will order supper to be ready 
for you after your journey.” 

“That’s very nice and kind of you, Madame,” 
said Mons. Babille. “ But pray remember 
that people who are waiting impatiently get 
quite as hungry as those who are taking violent 
exercise.” 

“ Make your mind easy, Mons. Babille; you 
shall have supper, too. I can even promise 
you roast venison.” 

“Bravo! And baked pota¬ 
toes ?” 

“ And baked potatoes, you 
shocking gourmand.” 

Alphonse arrived at the foot 
of the mountain in less time 
than he had allowed himself. 
There he left his horse, and 
obtained a guide, who led him 
upwards by easy paths among 
the woods and pastures. 

That any person should desire 
to be conducted to the hut of 
Gervais, the charcoal-burner, 
at such an hour was a matter 
of the utmost astonishment to 
this guide. It was something 
so entirely new in his experi¬ 
ence that he could not get 
over it at all. What could 
Gervais be wanted for ? Per¬ 
haps this was a rich relation 
just arrived from the Indies. 
Or could it be a creditor ? 
But everybody knew that 
honest Gervais owed no 
money. 

It might be a messenger to 
tell him he had won the grand 
prize in a lottery. 

But he would never have 
spent a penny in buying a 
lottery ticket. 

“ Most likely it is news that 
he has fallen heir to a great 
inheritance ! How pleased he 
will be ! How well I shall be 
paid for my trouble !” 

The guide carried a torch of 
pinewood, and as he puzzled 
himself with these conjectures 
the wavering light clten fell on 
the features of Alphonse, which 
he then scanned with eager 
curiosity as though hoping to read the secret 
in his face. 

Thus both being anxious to reach the hut, 
no time was lost in making the ascent, and 
at length, turning an angle of rock, they came 
suddenly in full view of the charcoal-kiln. 
The wood, heaped in a conical pile, and 
covered with a thick layer of turf, was being 
slowly consumed, while the ruddy flames 
within gleamed through several openings in 
the side of the burning mass. 

Although this sight was new to Alphonse, 
his attention did not linger upon it, but turned 
at once to the shed or cabin of slanting boards 
which, resting on a crossbar, made a very fair 
wooden tent. It was the most rough-and- 
ready abode that could possibly be imagined. 

Alphonse approaching, saw Gervais within. 

He was not alone. 

With him were three young shepherd boys 
of thirteen or fourteen, and all were seated 
and bending over books at a table as round 
as the cabin itself, being merely a wide board 
resting on four pinewood legs. 



“EVERYONE IMMEDIATELY LOOKED UPWARD.” 
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At (.lie sound ot footsteps Gervais and the 
boys looked up. 

“ Yf ho is there ?” asked the man, quietly. 

“Friends!” returned Alphonse, and his 
guide added, 

“ Good evening, Gervais. It is I, youT 
comrade Michael, bringing you a gentleman 
in great haste to see you.” 

“ What is your pleasure, sir ?” inquired the 
woodcutter, pulling off his woollen cap. 

“To ask you to excuse my visit, friend 

Gervais-” began Alphonse, who found it 

somewhat difficult to explain his intentions. 

“Have you anything secret to tell me, 
sir.” 

“No, oh, no ; nothing particular !” 

“ Perhaps the children are in your way ? I 
will send them away.” 

“ Pray do not disturb yourselves. My busi¬ 
ness is not worth that.” 

“We had just finished, sir ; indeed, we are 
later than usual. Now, my lads, it is time to 
go home. But first, with your leave, sir-” 

Gervais paused, and seemed to collect his 
thoughts a moment. The boys knelt at their 
wooden seats, and the woodcutter offered up 
a simple evening prayer. Then, shaking hands 
with the little fellows, 

“ Good-night, my boys,” said he. “ Com¬ 
mend me to the shepherds.” 

“Good-niglit, Father Gervais ! ” cried the 
children together, as they merrily scampered 
off, and disappeared among the pine trees on 
the heights above. 

“I expected to find you alone, Gervais,” 
said Alphonse, “and I came to ask a question 
which is almost needless now, for what I see 
here speaks the answer very plainly. 

“Two hours ago I was with a party of 
friends down in the plain yonder, at a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

“As night fell we perceived the bright 
lights of your distant lire. We watched it 
with interest, and tried to guess what the man 
in charge of it was then doing. 

“ I dare say you know how easily young 
people can be amused. We became very 
merry over this question, and at last I declared 
I would set it at rest by riding over at once to 
the mountain, and finding out with my own 
eyes how you were spending the evening. 

“ So here I am, delighted to have come ; 
for I have been witness to a most pleasant 
scene. 

“ These books, pens, and papers speak for 
themselves as to your evening’s occupation. 
It is indeed a surprise to»find a schoolroom at 
this hour, in such a place ! 

“ These boys belong to you, I suppose ? ” 

“I am neither their master nor their father, 
sir ; but I take an interest in them, because 
up here they are so neglected. 

“They live for four months with the 
shepherds on the mountain pastures, to assist 
them with their cattle and learn the trade. If 
I did not have them here at night to learn a 
little reading, writing, and ciphering, and to 
be taught to pray to God, all these things 
would be forgotten. 

“These lads come and stay with me for a 
couple of hours most nights. On Sundays 
they arc allowed more time, and we can read 
a good deal. We have a little library, sir. 
Look here.” 

And Gervais, opening a chest which stood 
in a corner of the hut, showed Alphonse a 
number ot volumes, among which he found 
histories of the Old and New Testaments, 
Thomas a Ivempis’s “Imitation of Christ,” a 
History of France, “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Maitre Pierre,” and several extracts of 
voyages and travels. 

He afterwards examined the copy-books, 
and easily saw proof that Gervais was an able 
as well as a zealous teacher, and that in the 
course of three months liis pupils had made 
marked progress. 


“ Gervais, my friend, I congratulate you,” 
exclaimed Alphonse, warmly; “and I do beg 
of you to excuse the abruptness of my visit. I 
can scarcely explain to you,” he continued, now 
feeling somewhat painfully the difficulty of ful¬ 
filling his mission, “the interest your position— 
apparently so sad and lonely—excited among 
those who were thinking about you this even¬ 
ing at sunset. When I set off to see you, my 
friends felt they ought to make substantial 
amends for unreasonably disturbing you at so 
late an hour. ‘ Carry a present from us to the 
charcoal-burner,’said they; ‘and ask him to 
accept it as a token of the interest we feel in 
him.’ ” 

Saying these words, Alphonse vainly en¬ 
deavoured to put the money into the wood¬ 
man’s hand. 

“Gold!” he exclaimed. “Why do you 
offer me gold, sir ? Who sends me this ? In¬ 
deed, sir, I have not the pleasure of knowing 
who you are.” Then perceiving that Alphonse 
was grieved by these words, “Forgive me, 
sir,” said he, “I am not offended; and to 
prove it, I will accept your liberality, of which 
I will be trustee, and use it, with your per¬ 
mission, for the benefit of these poor orphan 
boys. It will help to pay for their apprentice¬ 
ship.” 

“Excellent man!” exclaimed Alphonse, 
feelingly. “I am sure my friends will have 
pleasure in adding to this trilling sum for so 
good a purpose. They will all envy me when 
I tell them what I have seen. I must begin 
my return instantly, for I promised to be back 
by midnight. 

“ Shake hands, Gervais, and promise that 
you will always let me know when you require 
a little money to assist in any good work you 
find you can do up here. I shall esteem it a 
favour from a man of whose good opinion and 
friendship any one might be proud.” 

They parted with the utmost cordiality, 
Alphonse embracing him warmly. He then 
hastened to rejoin the party at the house of 
Madame de Blunal. 

Supper was ready, and all the guests, more 
especially Mons. cle Babille, were testifying 
considerable impatience, when the sound of 
a horse approaching at full gallop excited 
eager expectation, till the drawing-room door 
opened, and Alphonse made his appearance. 

He was welcomed with applause, quickly 
followed by looks of surprise, and then a burst 
of laughter. 

“ Sure enough he has seen the charcoal- 
burner ; just look at him ! Why, he is 
blacked all over —nearly as black as the man 
himself.” 

“Hallo, Alphonse! one would think you 
had embraced him!” 

“And so I did; and so would any of you 
who had seen what I saw,” returned the young 
man, beginning directly to narrate his ad¬ 
venture. 

Everyone listened with surprise and delight, 
and when he ceased speaking the elder 
fyladame de Bldnal remarked in a grave and 
gentle tone— 

“ Only think, dear friends, while we were 
talking so lightly, and jesting about that good 
man, he was reading the Word of God with 
poor orphan children ! And lie and we were 
equally acting and speaking in the sight of 
God. Is it not a solemn thought ? I can see 
you feel it to be so, but do not let it disturb 
your happiness, for what began in thoughtless 
mirth has ended in a manner profitable as 
well as interesting. And I am sure Gervais’s 
boys will never want for friends and pro¬ 
tectors. Now let us go to supper.” 



HOW TO READ A STORY TO 
ADVANTAGE. 


There are more ways than one of reading 
even a story. As a rule, works of this kind 
are not supposed to require great mental 
application, and more frequently than not the 
reading of a storv-bcok is regarded merely as 
a pleasant way of passing away a leisure hour, 
and, having fulfilled its mission, is to be cast 
aside as having satisfied the whole demand of 
its reader. 

Without doubt, books of this class should 
be chiefly used as recreation, not interfering in 
any way with reading of a graver kind, or with 
any other duty ; but, do we always get all the 
recreating influence which is possible from their 
perusal ? Do we not sometimes rise from our 
story rather enervated than refreshed, and 
this, perhaps, more through an aimless, 
frivolous method of reading than from any 
fault in the book itself? In truth, there is a 
certain amount of healthful, mental stimulus 
to be derived from any book that is worth 
reading at all, and from the higher class of 
fiction so much information, such insight 
into character, such beauties of thought and 
language, that, it we regard it merely in the 
light of an amusement, we lose much of the 
pleasure and benefit we might otherwise 
procure from it. 

The following remarks are made in the hope 
that they may suggest the manner in which a 
story is to be read so as to render its perusal 
a permanent benefit to the reader. Need we 
refer to a bad habit indulged in by many girls 
of only partially reading a tale ? Picking out 
the main incidents, and omitting any part 
less interesting and exciting, looking ahead 
for the denouement of the plot, and satisfying 
their curiosity as to the ultimate fate of their 
hero and heroine, they put their book aside 
as ?-ead! No book, treated in this manner, 
can be fairly said to have been read ; and, 
certainly, no correct judgment can be 
formed of its merits or demerits. How small 
an idea we should have of the beauty and 
construction of a plant if the blossom, shorn 
of its foliage, were alone shown to us ! And 
so it is with a story; the plot may be the 
more attractive portion, but the minor details, 
the accessories are not seldom most impor¬ 
tant parts of the whole, and, frequently, we 
can learn much from them of the aim and 
sentiments of the author. 

It is an understood thing, then, that we in¬ 
tend to read our book straight through from 
beginning to end. Let us commence with a 
determination to read it carefully, so as to get 
a thorough grasp of the plot. 

If touching at all upon historical facts, let us 
make ourselves well acquainted with that period 
in history to which it refers, not contenting 
ourselves with the slight reference to it which 
we may meet with here, but comparing it 
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with the accounts we may be able to glean 
from other sources. 

Should foreign lands be spoken of, let us have 
some intelligent idea of their whereabouts, and 
as far as possible of the customs and character¬ 
istics of the people. Is scenery described ? 
Let us read the description so that we can 
see the landscape with our mind’s eye, and 
as to the persons, our knowledge of them 
should be such that we can picture the appear¬ 
ance, and have a distinct idea of each, indi¬ 
vidually. 

If we meet with any passage the meaning 
of which seems rather obscure, we will not be 
contented to leave it half understood, or if 
there be any quotation or phrase in a foreign 
language with which we are unacquainted, we 
will, if possible, find its interpretation. 
Should a word occur which we do not re¬ 
member hearing before, let us not be satisfied 
with imagining its meaning from the context 
{unless its derivation be clearly apparent); let 
us search it out. 

For carrying out some of these suggestions 
it is well to have a pencil and paper by our 
side, on which to jot down the number of 
the page upon which the sentence or word is 
found. Taking the trouble to refer to other 
books in the midst of reading a story would 
interfere not only with our pleasure but with 
our general appreciation of the book. 

And now, having read our book through in 
so careful a manner, we will proceed to analyse 
it. This we shall find most interesting work, 
and if we take the trouble to write down 
our analysis in a note-book kept for that 
purpose we shall find it not only an aid to 
memory now, but in years to come, as we turn 
over its pages, many a forgotten, or half- 
forgotten, book will be brought vividly back to 
our remembrance, and bygone pleasures be 
renewed. 

The first thing to be written down is a short, 
concise account of the plot, and summary of 
the principal incidents. Then let us endeavour 
to answer the following questions :—How far 
do the lesser incidents bear upon the main idea 
of the story ? Are they connected with it, or 
are they merely the bye-play, as it were, which 
we meet with in every-day life, and which 
introduced judiciously into fiction serve to 
render that truer to life ” ? Do the persons 
act in the given circumstances as we should 
expect, knowing their characters, they would 
be likely to do ? 

We shall now be able to determine an 
important point — what aim the author 
had in writing his book. Was it to teach 
us some great truth, or to guard us against 
an error ? To enlarge our ideas by bringing 
before us different phases of society, or to 
enlist our sympathy with the workings of in¬ 
dividual minds ? Was it to excite an interest 
in some particular episode in history or in 
some special class of people ? Was it to help 
us in our every-day life, or to show us how to 
act in some exceptional case ? 

Lastly let us characterise the style of 
writing — whether verbose or sententious, 
prosaic or poetical, in simple language or 
nigh-flown periods ? Does the writer’s pen 
provide subjects for the artist’s pencil ? Have 
we read any other work by the same author P 
If so, can we trace similarity of idea and 
diction, or does he show himself capable of 
variety in composition ? Does this remind 
us cf any other book ? Does the tale pro¬ 
gress equally throughout, or is it fitful, 
opening perhaps with something of originality 
and vigour, but degenerating into common- 
placeness as it proceeds, or beginning tamely, 
does it gradually increase in interest ? 

This method of writing down a short 
summary of books and our thoughts upon 
them is most helpful in giving us a clear idea 
of what we think, not only that, but why we 
think it, and also in enabling us to give our 


opinions to others in an intelligent way if 
asked for it. 

The common-place book for choice extracts 
must on no account be forgotten. This useful 
plan of preserving favourite passages cannot 
fail to be a source of great enjoyment. 
Many a pleasant and profitable half-hour will 
they probably supply us in after-life, and by 
means of them we may be able to give pleasure 
and profit to others. 

In each case the title of the story, with the 
name of the author, should be noticed, and 
it is as -well to give the publisher’s name. 
Noting the date when read adds also to the 
interest as time rolls on. 

A careful index should be made to both 
note-books, as this wall greatly extend their 
usefulness, and is very little trouble if begun 
at first. 

We cannot dispute the fact that the carry¬ 
ing out of the plan here proposed would con¬ 
siderably lessen the nuinber of stories read. 
But if by halving the number our enjoyment 
be doubled, is not this careful reading to be 
preferred? It, instead of being “possessed” 
by a book for a time, then losing it, our 
minds so grasp it that we make it our abiding 
possession, need wc regret ? 

Is a word of warning necessary before con- 
Need we say that in making our analysis we 
must beware of doing so in a conceited or 
sarcastic manner ? We shall have to criticise 
the writings of many men and women, older 
and far wiser than ourselves, nevertheless wc 
may conscientiously differ with them in some 
respects, and here and there we may detect 
some error. It might not be an undesirable 
thing for us to try to write a stoiy ourselves, 
and then to put it honestly and thoroughly to 
this very test. 

In one way the result wall probably be 
highly satisfactory. We shall have some 
faint notion of some of the difficulties of 
authorship, and, better still, imbibe a lesson in 
humility. A. M. 


USEFUL HINTS. 

Jenny’s Apple Pudding.—Ingredients. 
—Three eggs, four or five large apples, three 
ounces of bread finely grated, three ounces 
of currants carefully w r ashed and dried, about 
three ounces of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
a little nutmeg. Mix all well together, and 
if too stiff add a little milk. Put the mix¬ 
ture into a buttered basin and tie it over with 
a cloth. Boil for two hours, serve plainly, or 
with sweet sauce made with com flour. 

Chapped Hands. —Chapped hands may 
in part be prevented by carefully drying the 
hands after washing, and when they occur 
may be quickly cured by rubbing the hands over 
with lemon juice. When the chaps have been 
neglected and suffered to become large, this 
remedy causes considerable smarting for a few 
moments ; if, however, as soon as the skin of 
the hands begins to get rough, a cut lemon is 
rubbed over them after washing, it does not 
cause pain, but produces a pleasant softness of 
the hands. 

Rhubarb Wine—8 lbs. rhubarb to 1 gallon 
of waiter, 1 lemon, 3 lbs. loaf sugar, bruise 
the rhubarb, mix witK the water, and let it 
stand four or five days. Strain it, stir in the 
sugar and sliced lemon. Bottle in old cham¬ 
pagne bottles. It becomes a very brisk wane, 
effervescing like champagne, and has the recom¬ 
mendation of being both pleasant to the taste 
and thoroughly wholesome. 

Rhubarb Pudding. —Well butter a rather 
deep dish and fill wdth alternate layers of 
rhubarb, peeled and cut into inch long pieces, 
and thin bread and butter; put brown sugar 
and grated rind of lemon with the rhubarb to 


sweeten and flavour. The top and bottorr 
layers should be rhubarb, and a few little bit 
of butter should be put on the top, and half 
cupful of water poured in before the dish is 
put into the oven. Bake thoroughly. If 
eaten cold it may be turned out into a glass 
dish and garnished round with a little whipped 
cream or white of eggs whisked to a froth, like 
snow. The tinned apples used instead of 
rhubarb and in the same manner make very 
nice puddings. Tinned peaches and pears 
stewed and served with a rice mould, are ex¬ 
cellent, especially when fresh fruit is scarce and 
dear. 

Tomatoes and Rice. —Boil a breakfast 
cupful of rice, as if intended for curry, and 
when cooked strain it thoroughly dry and mix 
it well with the contents of a tin of tomatoes. 
The American tinned tomatoes are very good 
for the purpose. Add a little onion chopped 
very fine, and a little butter; season with 
pepper and salt to taste. Put the rice and 
tomatoes in a pie dish, which must be well 
buttered and covered with bread crumbs, and 
strew a few little pieces of butter over the top, 
then bake in an oven till of a rich gold colour. 
This is to be eaten hot; it is by no means 
an expensive luxury, and is very generally 
liked. 

Hominy porridge is the staple breakfast 
of the American people. For young people, 
for reasonable, quiet people, for dyspeptics, 
for working people, for literary workers, 
in fact for all who wish to keep their 
digestions in good order, and to be able to 
work comfortably and satisfactorily, the Sani¬ 
tary Record says hominy porridge is the only 
food. Hominy is a fine kind of Indian corn, 
ground roughly and largely, like Scotch oat¬ 
meal, and the way to make the porridge is to 
soak it in cold water all night, and to boil it 
for half-an-hour in the morning, stirring it fre¬ 
quently to prevent its burning. When boiled 
each grain should be soft and separate, like 
rice boiled for curry. It retains a pure opaque 
pearl whiteness. Without it has these cha¬ 
racteristics it is either insufficiently or over 
cooked, and is unfit for porridge, or indeed 
any purpose but frying in slices. Hominy 
should be served in a hot bowl, and eaten off 
hot plates, with milk and sugar. Many per¬ 
sons, however, prefer it with treacle or skim- 
milk. 

Butterscotch. — ilb. of the coarsest 
brown sugar, Jib. fresh butter, and half a tea¬ 
spoonful of vinegar to make it crisp. Put the 
ingredients in a lined saucepan, and let it boil 
gently for twenty minutes or half-an-hour, 
stirring it the whole time, or it will burn. 
Then, when it is finished—you can tell if it be 
so by taking a little of the butterscotch and 
putting it into cold water, and if it is done it 
will be crisp—pour the butterscotch into a 
buttered dish and let it remain until cool. 

Carving. —To carve neatly is an accom¬ 
plishment worth acquiring. A good carver 
will make a joint serve more people than a bad 
one. 

Ground Glass. —The frosted appearance 
of ground glass may be very nearly imitated 
by gently dabbing the glass over with a piece 
of glazier’s putty, stuck on the ends of the 
fingers. When applied with a light and even 
touch the resemblance is considerable. 
Another method is to dab the glass over with 
thin white paint, or flour paste, by means of a 
brush; but this is inferior to the former. 

Meat-safes. — The sides of meat-safes 
should be occasionally well scoured with soap 
and slacked quicklime. A brisk current of 
air should pass through all places where provi¬ 
sions arc kept. 

Rags. —Never throw away rags because 
they are dirty, nor keep them in that state. 
Have them well washed. Clean rags are 
always useful in a family. 
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HOW TO PLAY THE HARP. 


By JOHN THOMAS, Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, and Professor of the Harp to the Royal Academy of Music. 



Considering the great antiquity of the 
harp, its elegance of form and sympathetic 
quality of tone, and its having been for ages 
the inseparable companion of prophet, king, 
bard, and minstrel, it is not surprising that a 
considerable amount of romance should still 
cling to the instrument, and that it should 
continue to be extensively studied by those 
possessed of a musical and poetical tempera¬ 
ment. 

Some, on the other hand, are deterred 
from attempting the study of the harp, 
under the impression that it is a difficult 
instrument ; but I am prepared to show 
that there is no foundation for such an im¬ 
pression. 

In the first place, to be able to tune the 
harp should be a very proper test as to the 
musical organisation of the student; for I 
maintain that, for the sake of others, as well 
as themselves, none should be advised to 
study any musical instrument who cannot 
imitate a given note in tune. This applies 
more particularly to the harp, the violin, and 
every other instrument upon which the note 
has to be produced by the student. The ear 
having been satisfactorily tested, there can be 
no further difficulty with regard to the tuning 
of the harp. 

What renders the playing of the harp much 


easier of acquirement than other 
instruments — even the piano¬ 
forte included—is the fact that 
every scale, in whatever key 
it is played, is fingered exactly 
alike; and this also applies 
to every kind of passage when 
transposed from one key to 
another. Then, again, it is 
a comparatively easy instru¬ 
ment, on account of the stretch 
of the octave being so small; 
indeed, a tenth may be played 
on the harp with as much ease 
as an octave on the pianoforte, 
which will account for those 
beautiful and unique effects 
which can be produced upon 
the harp by means of the ex¬ 
tended combination of chords. 

Every note upon the harp can 
be made either flat, natural, or 
sharp, by means of the pedals; 
so that many striking enhar¬ 
monic effects are obtained by 
the flats of some notes and the 
synonymous sharps of others. This does not 
in any way increase the difficulty of fingering ; 
as every note is struck alike, whether flat, 
natural, or sharp. 

The difficulty of the use of the pedals has 
also been much over-rated ; for the process of 
modulation, through their instrumentality, is 
most simple. There arc seven pedals, each 
representing its particular note of the scale; 
and it r quires very little knowledge of the 
theory of music to understand that if, for 
example, we wish to modulate from the key 
of C major into that of G major, F will require 
to be made sharp ; and we have only to fix the 
pedal which affects that note, when the F in 
each octave upon the instrument is made sharp 
simultaneously. The case is similar in every 
other kind of modulation, and only necessi¬ 
tates on the part of the performer that 
moderate amount of musical knowledge 
which everyone should possess who wishes 
to attain proficiency upon any instrument. 

With regard to the position of the hands 
upon the strings, if a student would consult 
a competent teacher at the commencement, it 
might be the means of preventing her from 
acquiring such a defective position as, within 
the range of my own experience, has often 
greatly militated against the execution of 
difficult passages in the case of advanced 


pupils. But as there are many who have no 
means of consulting a master, the following 
hints may be of service. 

In the first place, the harp should be so 
held as to lean gently on the right shoulder 
and between each knee, the feet placed near 
the pedals, so that they may be pressed with 
facility when required. 

In playing the pianoforte the thumb is kept 
under the hand; in playing the harp, on the 
contrary, the thumb is held above the hand, 
acting as a kind of pivot, to facilitate 
the passing of the hand to and fro. It 
is frequently the case that the student 
has acquired the habit of keeping the 
thumb down, almost on a level with the 
fingers, thereby necessitating the taking of 
the hand entirely off the strings for every 
group of four notes in playing a scale, a process 
which renders rapidity and certainty of execu¬ 
tion impossible. The strings should be of 
such a thickness as to gently resist the touch ; 
and the fingers should be slightly curved in¬ 
wardly from the first joint, in order that the 
nails may never come in contact with the 
strings. Keep the body in an upright, easy 
altitude, as if the harp were not resting upon, 
the shoulder. Play upon the centre of the 
strings, and avoid holding out the elbows. 

At the commencement, the practice of 
scales is indispensable; indeed, they should 
always be studied, inasmuch as they are 
the secret of good playing on every instru¬ 
ment. 

Make yourself acquainted with Bochsa’s 
“ Introductory Exercises ” (books i and 2), 
followed by his “ Forty Studies ” (books 1 
and 2), which will lay the foundation of 
good playing, by teaching you how to 
execute every kind of passage, harmonics, 
sons-etouffes, &c. 

Do not play your chords too loud, for the 
harp is a delicate instrument and requires to 
be handled accordingly. 

Also be careful not to arpeggio your 
chords too much, which is a fault very 
common among harpists, as if music were not 
the same upon the harp as upon any other 
instrument! 

Should the preceding directions be faith¬ 
fully followed, the study of the harp will be a 
most pleasant and healthful exercise to the 
student, as well as the means of attaining 
proficiency upon the most fascinating instru¬ 
ment ever invented. 

“ Iaith enaid ar ei thannau.” 

The language of the soul upon her strings. 
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The change to the autumn season is already | 
felt, and many wise people have brought 
out their discarded mantles and jackets, and 
have gladly donned them again. The tightly- 
fitting, and half-fitting jackets with hoods, 
will, we believe, be as much used this winter 
as they were last; and no wonder, for they 
are decidedly the pleasantest, as well as the 
most becoming style of dress for young girls. 
The gaily-striped silks which were last season 
so much used for the lining of these hoods, 
are no longer worn in that position, but have 
taken up another, viz., as scarfs, and half¬ 
handkerchiefs for the neck, which are loosely 
knotted at the throat, the corners spreading 
over the back. The balaycuse\ at the edge of 
the skirt is of the same stripe, or else of the 
brightest colour in it. This method of trim¬ 
ming forms a most happy relief to a half-worn 
cashmere gown. 

The “ toque,” that most useful and easily 
manufactured of head-dresses, still remains in 
favour, and for a dress like that which I have 
just described the top might be made of the 
bright stripes, with a black velvet gathered 
border round the head. 

The newest “ toques ” have a very decided 
brim, and those that were made infolds at the 
edge, like a cap without a brim, are now 
nowhere to be seen. The crowns are gathered 
in a double puff across the crown, at one-third 
distance from the back of the head ; and the 
velvet edge may be either fluted or gathered, 
according to taste. 

The “ Lowlander,” or “Tamo’ Shanter,” 
is probably the greatest favourite of all, and 
instead of being a 1 velvet, as it was at first, 


is now made in 
straw of the 
finest kind, 
which is so 
supple that the 
crowns can be 
caught down 
at one side to 
the head-band 
just as if they 
were of velvet. 
These straws 
are made in 
bright blue, as 
well as corn- 
colour and 
black. The 
head-band used 
for them is of 
gathered vel¬ 
vet, a feather 
ruche or lace 
quilled up very 
closely. The 
crowns are flat, 
large, and 
round. Some¬ 
times flowers 
are added at 
one side. 
Young girls 
from fourteen 
to sixteen wear 
coarse straw 
hats of brown, 
cream, or black, 
turned down at 
the brim with 
a lining of black 
velvet, or 
coloured; and 
large Alsatian 
bows, with 
fringed ends 
made from pale 
tartan ribbons, 
placed on the 
hat in various 
positions. 

Wide-brimmed 

Leghorn hats are also worn, being made into 
scoop-like bonnets by tying the brim 
down over the ears with satin strings. 

So many of our girl readers seem 
to make caps for their mothers, and 
so many queries reach us on this sub¬ 
ject, that we have (fig. i) procured a 
simple illustration of a pretty morn¬ 
ing cap, which can be easily copied. 

The materials consist of white muslin, 

Breton lace and blue ribbon, with 
three-quarters of a yard of ribbon 
wire for a foundation. The crown 
is lightly tacked on to the wire 
foundation, then the lace is to be 
sewn on, and finally the ribbon. Of 
course, any other materials may be 
selected, but in doing so it should 
be remembered that the newest and 
prettiest caps at present are much 
plainer, and not nearly so gaily tinted 
as they were ; ivory lace being in high 
favour, and a bunch of the simplest 
flowers—such as violets, heart-ease, 
or carnations—being the only little 
bit of brightness allowed. 

The second illustration (fig. 2) 
shows a pretty visite-dolman for the 
autumn. Many of our readers, very 
probably, have mantles which they 
wish to alter or resuscitate; and 
the present is an excellent example, 
and shows an easy method of trim¬ 
ming up an antiquated shape. The 
leaf-like trimming is made of pinked- 
out silk gathered into leaves, and the 
lace maybe Spanish of a cheap quality. 


Narrow lace in very full plaitings is very 
much used for the wrists of dresses, also plain 
deep lace, turned up on the cuffs flatly. 
Large collars are a new introduction, and are 
very becoming. They are called “ Daii- 
phines ,” and can be of thick Madeira work, 
foulard, or batiste, and edged with a slightly 
gathered lace. Another very charming collar 
for young girls is illustrated at fig. 3 * It is 
called the “ Pierrot,” and resembles the large 
collar worn by the French clowns—whence its 
name. It is made of fine jacconet or mull 
muslin, the frills being simply hemmed and 
then plaited flatly in small folds all one way. 
Although the sketch has a bow of ribbon, the 
collar really looks better and is more becoming 
when quite plain, and the frill round the neck 
cut straight round, and not rounded down in 
the fronts. It has cuffs to match if required, 
which are also illustrated. The other three 
cuffs are all intended to be worn outside the 
dress sleeves, and are made of linen and lace, 
or muslin frills. They may be made also of 
coloured shirting if preferred, and trimmed 
with torchon lace, which is much to be re¬ 
commended on account of its excellent washing 
qualities. 

Shoes are quite as much, if not more, worn 
than boots ; and both are most stylish when 
made with patent leather toes and kid tops, 
though the former are most painful to wear, 
as they draw the feet so much in warm 
weather. It is to be hoped that none of the 
readers of The Girl’s Own Paper wear the 
sharply-pointed boots and shoes now in 
fashion. Not only are they ugly in the extreme 
when the feet are looked at in a front view, 
but according to the latest medical opinion 
their continued use produces a distressing 
affection of the eyes, headache, nausea, and a 
general malaise. Some of our authorities go 
so far as to say that the continual irritation 
leads to mental affections, and that every 
asylum for minds diseased can instance cases 
due to the caprices of fashion in this direction. 
The proper form of boot or shoe should be 
one that follows the outlines of the natural 
foot, and the toes especially should be allowed 
a space large enough to he uncramped. The 
present ideas of beauty would force us to con¬ 
fine our beautifully-constructed feet in moulds 


fxg. 1.—Morning Cap for our Mothers. 
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for the production of boxes that are models 
of anatomical deformity. 

A very pretty and simple costume of navy- 
blue foulard, with a band of red in it, was 
made up this autumn for wearing at the sea¬ 
side, and a description of it will enable my 
readers to judge of the style in which many of 


the new out-of-door costumes will be made. 
The skirt is kilted in large plaits, and the 
tunic is our old acquaintance the Laveuse , 
or washerwoman’s, which has returned 
amongst us, and has been received with more 
than its former favour. It is as simple in 
form as at first, being turned up toward the 
waist and tied at the back with a large bow, 
without loops, the ends hilling on the rest of 
the Laveuse drapery. The bodice is a long 
basque, laced behind, and a cape of blue, 
reaching to the elbows, is a comfortable finish 
to the whole costume. There is no trimming 
nor decoration of any kind ; the edge of the 
Laveuse is finished with a double line of 
machine hemming, and the same finishes every 
part. There is a decided tendency to a 
return to the plain tunics, which can be 
draped in gracefully hanging folds. With 
them the underskirt is covered with little 
flounces, which are not very full. 

Polonaises are quite the newest thing of the 
moment; they are all long and are draped 
below the hips in deep folds, generally fasten¬ 
ing at the back with buttons and a band of 
ribbon, all loops and ends. Velvet petticoats 
are much worn, and are kilted in wide folds 
at the edge. The velvet is also used for 
the puffs on the shoulders, and at the elbows, 
and the knot of bows behind. Waist-belts 
for young girls are also much in favour, the 
bodices worn with them being yoked at the 
shoulders with a gathered piece below. The 
sleeves are sometimes puffed to tlic wrist, 
four small puffings being about the elboAV, 
four small ones below, and one larger one at 
the elbow itself. Leg-of-mutton sleeves are 
very much used for lawn-tennis dresses, and 
also those sleeves with one long puff reaching 
from the shoulder to the elbow, the lower part 
being plain and tight, without any finish or cuff 


at the wrist. With these sleeves the bodice is 
generally gathered into a belt, and the skirt 
is short, with one deep flounce round the 
bottom. This costume is really that worn 
in the years 1822—4 by our mothers and 
grandmothers. 

The two costumes chosen as illustrations 
of seasonable dresses are both suitable 
for girlish wearers. The first is made of 
gold-coloured spotted satin cloth, for the 
coat, scarf, and the trimmings of the black 
cashmere skirt. The small “toque” hat is 
intended to match the costume. The second 
dress is of bluish-grey stocldngette cloth, 
the draperies, over-skirts, gathers in the 
front, and the bows all being of satin of 
a darker shade. The hat is of blue-grey 
straw, with poppies and satin bows. A 
piece of white lace is turned upwards 
from the brim. Both dresses are short, 
and of a useful walking style, and quite 
lady-like in appearance. 


THE WIFE. 

By Washington Irving. 

I HAVE often had occasion to remark the 
fortitude with which women sustain the most 
overwhelming reverses of fortune. Those 
disasters which break down the spirits of a 
man and prostrate him in the dust seem to 
call forth all the energies of the softer sex, 
and give such intrepidity and elevation to 
their character that at times it approaches to 
sublimity. Nothing can be more touching 
than to behold a soft and tender female, who 
had been all weakness and dependence, and 
alive to every trivial roughness, while tread¬ 
ing the prosperous paths of life, suddenly 
rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and support of her husband under misfortune, 
and abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the 
bitterest blasts of adversity. 


As the vine, which has long twined its 
graceful foliage about the oak, and been lifted 
by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant 
is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it 
with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its 
shattered boughs, so is it beautifully 
ordered by Providence that woman, who is 
the mere dependant and ornament of man in 
his happier hours, should be his stay and 
solace when smitten with sudden calamity, 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of 
his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping 
head, and binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had 
around him a blooming family, knit together 
in the strongest affection. “ I can wish you 
no better lot,” said he, with enthusiasm, 
“ than to have a wife and children. If you 
are prosperous, there they are to share your 
prosperity ; if otherwise, there they are to 
comfort you.” And, indeed, I have observed 
that a married man failing into misfortune is 
more apt to retrieve his situation in the world 
than a single one; partly because he is more 
stimulated to exertion by the necessities ©f 
the helpless and beloved beings who depend 
upon him for subsistence ; but chiefly because 
his spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic 
endearments, and his self-respect 
kept alive by finding, that though 
all abroad is darkness and humilia¬ 
tion, yet there is still a little world 
of love at home, of which he is 
the monarch. Whereas a single 
man is apt to run to waste and 
self-neglect; to fancy himself lonely 
and abandoned, and his heart to 
fall to ruin like some deserted 
mansion, for want of an in¬ 
habitant. 

These observations call to mind 
a little domestic story, of which 
I was once a witness. My intimate 
friend, Leslie, had married a beautiful and 
accomplished girl, who had been brought up 
in the midst of fashionable life. She had, 
it is true, no fortune, but that of my friend 
was ample; and he delighted in the an¬ 
ticipation of indulging her in every elegant 
pursuit, and administering to those delicate 
tastes and fancies that spread a kind of 
witchery about the sex. “ Her life,” said he, 

“ shall be like a fairy tale.” 

The very difference in their characters pro¬ 
duced an harmonious combination : he was of 
a romantic and somewhat serious cast; she 
was all life and gladness. I have often noticed 
the mute rapture with which he would gaze 
upon her in company, of which her sprightly 
powers made her the delight; and how, in the 
midst of applause, her eye would still turn to 
him, as if there alone she sought favour and 
acceptance. When leaning on his arm, her 
slender form contrasted finely with his tall 
manly person. The fond confiding air with 
which she looked up to him seemed to call 
forth a flush of triumphant pride and cherish¬ 
ing tenderness, as if he doted on his lovely 
burden for its very helplessness. Never did a 
couple set foiward on the flowery path of 
early and well-suited marriage with a fairer 
prospect of felicity. 

It was the misfortune of my friend, however, 
to have embarked his property in large specu¬ 
lations ; and he had not been married many 
months when, by a succession of sudden 
disasters, it was swept from him, and he found 
himself reduced almost to penury. For a time 
he kept his situation to himself, and went 
about with a haggard countenance and a 
breaking heart. His life was but a protracted 
agony ; and what rendered it more insupport¬ 
able was the necessity of keeping up a smile 
in the presence of his wife ; for lie could not 
bring himself to overwhelm her with the news. 
She saw, however, with the quick eyes of 
affection, that all was not well with him. 
She marked his altered looks and stifled sighs. 
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and was not to be deceived by bis sickly and 
vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She tasked 
all her sprightly powers and tender blandish¬ 
ments to win him back to happiness ; but she 
only drove the arrow deeper into his soul. 
The more he saw cause to love her, the more 
torturing was the thought that he was soon to 
make her wretched. “A little while,” thought 
he, “and the smile will vanish from that cheek 
—the song will die away from those lips—the 
luslre of those eyes will be quenched with 
sorrow—and the happy heart, which now 
beats lightly in that bosom, will be weighed 
down like mine, by the cares and miseries of 
the world.” 

At length he came to me one day and re¬ 
lated his whole situation in a tone of the 
deepest despair. When I heard him through, 
I inquired, “Does your wife know all this?” 
At the question he burst into an agony of 
tears. “If you have any pity on me,” cried 
he, “don’t mention my wife; it is the thought 
of her that drives me almost to madness ! ” 

“And why not?” said I. “She must 
know it sooner or later; you cannot keep it 
long from her, and the intelligence may break 
upon her in a more startling manner than if 
imparted by .yourself; for the accents of those 
we Jove soften the harshest tidings. Besides, 
you are depriving yourself of the comforts of 
her sympathy; and not merely that, but also 
endangering the only bond that can keep 
hearts together—an unreserved community of 
thought and feeling. She will soon perceive 
that something is secretly preying upon your 
mind; and true love will not brook reserve ; 
it feels undervalued and outraged when even 
the sorrows of those it loves are concealed 
from it.” 

“ Oh, but my friend ! to think what a blow 
I am to give to. all her future prospects—how 
I am to strike her very soul to the earth, by 
telling her that her husband.is a beggar ; that 
she is to forego all the elegances of life—all 
the pleasures of society—to shrink with me 
into indigence and obscurity! To tell her 
that I have dragged her down from the sphere 
in which she might have continued to move in 
constant brightness—the light of every eye, 
the admiration of every heart! How can she 
bear poverty ? she has been brought up in all 
the refinements of opulence. How can she 
bear neglect ? she has been, the idol of society. 
Oh! it will break her heart—it will break her 
heart! ” 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it 
have its flow; for sorrow relieves itself by 
words. When, his paroxysm had subsided, 
and he had relapsed into moody silence, I 
resumed the subject gently, and urged him to 
break his situation at once to his wife. He 
shook his head mournfully, but positively. 

“ But how are you to keep it from her ? It 
is necessary she should know it, that you may 
take the steps proper to the alteration of your 
circumstances. You must change your style 
of living—nay/” observing a pang to pass 
across his countenance, “ don’t let that afflict 
you—I am sure you have never placed your 
happiness in outward show—you have yet 
friends, warm friends, who will not think the 
worse of you for being less splendidly lodged ; 
and surely it does not require a palace to be 
happy with Mary-” 

“I could be happy with her,” cried he, 
convulsively, “ in a hovel! I could go down 
with her into poverty and the dust! I could 
—1 could—God bless her! God bless her!” 
cried he, bursting into a transport of grief and 
tenderness. 

“ And believe me, my friend,” said I, step¬ 
ping up, and grasping him warmly by the 
hand, “ believe me she can be the same with 
you. Ay, more; it will be a source of pride 
and triumph to her—it will call forth all the 
latent energies and fervent sympathies of her 


nature ; for she will rejoice to prove that she 
loves you for yourself. There is in every true 
woman’s heart a spark of heavenly lire, which 
lies dormant in the broad daylight of pros¬ 
perity ; but which kindles up, and beams and 
blazes in the dark hour of adversity. No man 
knows what the wife of his bosom is—no man 
knows what a ministering angel she is—until 
he has gone with her through the fiery trials 
of this world.” 

There was something in the earnestness of 
my manner, and the figurative style of my 
language that caught the excited imagination 
of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had to deal 
with ; and following up the impression I had 
made, I finished by persuading him to go home 
and unburden his "sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had 
said, I felt some little solicitude for the result. 
Who can calculate on the fortitude of one 
whose whole life has been a round of plea¬ 
sure ? Her gay spirits might revolt at the dark 
downward path of low humility suddenly 
pointed out before her, and might cling to the 
sunny regions in which they had hitherto 
revelled. Besides, ruin in fashionable life is 
accompanied by so many galling mortifications, 
to which in other ranks it is a stranger ! In 
short, I could not meet Leslie the next morn¬ 
ing without trepidation. He had made the 
disclosure. 

“ And how did she bear it ?” 

“ Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a 
relief to her mind, for she threw her arms 
round my neck, and asked if this was all that 
had lately made me unhappy. But, poor 
girl,” added he, “she cannot realise the 
change we must undergo. She has no idea 
of poverty but in the abstract; she has only 
read of it in poetry, where it.is allied to love. 
She feels as yet no privation; she suffers no 
loss of accustomed conveniences nor elegan¬ 
cies. When we come practically to experience 
its sordid cares, its paltry wants, its petty 
humiliations—then will be the real trial.” 

“But,” said I, “now that you have got 
over the severest task, that of breaking it to 
her, the sooner you let the world into the 
secret the better. The disclosure may be 
mortifying, but then it is a' single misery, and 
soon over; whereas you otherwise suffer it in 
anticipation every hour in the day. It is not 
poverty so much as pretence that harasses a 
ruined man—the struggle between a proud 
mind and an empty purse—the keeping up a 
hollow show that must soon come to an end. 
Have- the courage to appear poor, and you 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting.” 

On this point I found Leslie perfectly pre¬ 
pared. He had no false pride himself, and as to 
his wife, she was only anxious to conform to 
their altered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me in 
the evening. He had disposed of his dwelling- 
house, and taken a small cottage in the coun- 
try, a lew miles from town. He had been busied 
all day in sending out furniture. The new esta¬ 
blishment required few articles, and those of 
the simplest kind. All the splendid furniture 
of his late residence had been sold, excepting 
his wife’s harp. That, he said, was too closely 
associated with the idea of herself, it belonged 
to the little stoiy of their loves ; for some of 
the sweetest moments of their courtship were 
those when he had leaned over that instrument 
and listened to the melting tones of her voice. 

I could not but smile at this instance of 
romantic gallantry in a doting husband. 

He was now going out to the cottage, where 
his wife had been all day superintending its 
arrangements. My feelings had become 
strongly interested in the progress of this 
family story, and, as it was a fine evening, I 
offered to accompany him. He was wearied 
with the fatigues of the day, and, as he waffled 
out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 


“ Poor Mary! ” at length broke, with a 
heavy sigh, from his lips. 

“And what of her?” asked I; has any¬ 
thing happened to her?” 

“ What,” said he, darting an impatient 
glance, “is it nothing to be reduced to this 
paltry situation—to be caged in a miserable 
cottage—to be obliged to toil almost in the 
menial concerns of her wretched habitation?” 

“ Has she, then, repined at the change ?” 

“Repined! she lias been nothing but 
sweetness and good-humour. Indeed, she 
seems in better spirits that I have ever known 
her ; she has been to me all love, and tender¬ 
ness, and comfort! ” 

“Admirable girl!” exclaimed I. “You 
call yourself poor, my friend; you never were 
so rich—you never knew the boundless trea¬ 
sures of excellence you possess in that 
woman.” 

“ Oh! but, my friend, if this first meeting 
at the cottage were over, I think I could then 
be comfortable. But this is her first day of 
real experience ; she has been introduced into 
an humble dwelling—she has been employed all 
day in arranging its miserable equipments— 
she has for the first time known the fatigues 
of domestic employment—she has for the 
first time looked round her on a home desti¬ 
tute of everything elegant—almost of every¬ 
thing convenient; and may now be sitting 
down, exhausted, spiritless, brooding over a 
prospect of future poverty ! ” 

There was a degree of probability in this 
picture that I could not gainsay, so we walked 
on in silence. 

After turning from the main road up a 
narrow lane,, so. thickly shaded with forest 
trees as to give it a complete air of seclusion, 
we came in sight of the cottage. It was 
humble enough in its appearance for the most 
pastoral poet, and yet it had a pleasing rural 
look. A wild vane had overrun one end with 
a profusion of foliage ; a few trees threw their 
branches gracefully over it; and I observed 
several pots of flowers tastefully disposed 
about the door, and on the grass-plot in front. 
A small wicket-gate opened upon a footpath 
that wound through some shrubbery to the 
door. Just as we approached we heard the 
sound of music—Leslie grasped my arm ; we 
paused and listened. It was Mary’s voice 
singing, in a style of the most touching sim¬ 
plicity, a little air of which her husband was 
peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. He 
stepped forward to hear more distinctly. His 
step made a noise on the gravel walk. A 
bright, beautiful face glanced out at the win¬ 
dow and vanished—a light footstep was heard 
—and Mary came tripping forth to meet us ; 
she was in a pretty rural dress of white, a few 
wild flowers were twisted in her fine hair, a 
fresh bloom was on her cheek, her whole 
countenance beamed with smiles—I had never 
seen her look so lovely. 

“My dear George,” cried she, “I am so 
glad you are come! I have been watching 
and watching for you, and running down the 
lane and looking out for you. I’ve set out a 
table under a beautiful tree behind the cottage, 
and I’ve been gathering some of the most de¬ 
licious strawberries, for I know you are fond of 
them—and we have such excellent cream—and 
everything is so sweet and still here ! Oh !” 
said she, putting her arm within his, and look¬ 
ing up brightly in his face, “ Oh, we shall be 
so happy! ” 

Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her 
to his bosom—he folded his arms around her, 
he kissed her again and again—he could not 
speak; but the tears gushed into his eyes; 
and he has often assured me that, though the 
world lias since gone prosperously with him, 
and his life has indeed been a happy one, yet 
never has he experienced a moment of more 
exquisite felicity. 
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Square for D’oyley or Cover for Urn Stand. 


The foundation is of rich brown fine canvas or coarse white Erussels 
net. The pattern is darned in coloured wools or filoselle. If used for a 
d’oyley, the square must be finished oft' either with a narrow fringe of 
the wool or silk, cut in lengths, and fastened in every opening all round, 
in the manner described in a former number of this paper. When 


formed, the centre square being made larger, and ornamented with 
a bunch of wool flowers. 

Pence Jug. 

Materials required are a medium-size steel crochet needle 
and fine woollen cord or twist of two colours—red and maize, 
or gold and black. The jug is begun by working a chain of 
eight stitches and joining into a round for the foundation with 
the red cord. 

ist Row (maize).—Two treble stitches, one chain into every 
chain stitch in last row. 

-Three trebles, one chain over two trebles 


-Four trebles, one chain over three 


used to fit into the wooden urn stand it should be tacked on a piece of 
cardboard covered with sateen, and cut the size required. 

Square of Crochet in Four Shades of Five Thread 
Saxony Wool. Bone Crochet Needle. 

The centre of the square is in Tunisian (tricot) stitch with the 
lightest shade of wool. 

Mount nine stitches and work seven rows in ordinary tricot. 

Work round the square one row of double crochet. The first row 
of balls is also in the lightest shade, and worked as follows : 

Begin at one corner making a picot of four stitches and double 


2nd Row (red). - 
in last row; repeat. 

3rd Row (maize).- 
trebles ; repeat. 

4th Row (red).—Five trebles, one chain over four; repeat. 

5th Row (maize).—Six trebles, one chain, over five; repeat. 
6th Row (red).—Six trebles, one chain, six ; repeat. 

7th Row (maize).—Six trebles, one chain over six ; repeat. 

8th Row (red). — Five 
trebles, one chain over six ; 
repeat. 

9th Row (maize).—Four 
trebles, one chain over five ; 
repeat. 

10th Row (red). — Three 
trebles, one chain over four ; 
repeat. 

nth Row (maize).—Two 
trebles, one chain over 
three; repeat. 

12th Row (red). — One 
treble, one chain into every 
stitch in last row. 

Repeat this row six times, 
alternating the colours. The 
edge is finished with one 
single, three double, re¬ 
peated, and forms a narrow 
scollop at top. 

The handle is worked in simple crochet, commencingon the 
edge of the frill, with four stitches for the width; about ten 
rows will be sufficient. Crochet the end on the jug, and fasten oft 
firmly by drawing the cord through to the inside, an d sewing it down 
strongly with silk. Do not fasten off each row of crochet, but carry 
the cord up the inside, taking care not to draw, or leave it too loose. 
Before joining the handle to the jug, make a ring of elastic, and 
draw it on the jug. This can be easily brought over the frill, and hang 
on the handle when the purse is required to be opened. 

Applique Border, No. i. 

This border may be enlarged to any size required, and is 
suitable for curtains, mantel valance, chair-back, or border of table¬ 
cloth. The foundation may be any strong material, such as cloth. 


crochet into next stitch, repeat increasing by one double crochet, picot, 
one double crochet in each corner. 

The following three rows of balls are in the three darker shades, 
each ball falling between those in the previous row. The square 
is finished with a row of double crochet in the darkest shade. This 
square may be used for a single mat, or by sewing several together, 
and straining them on a board a good screen for fire-place can be 


Child’s Pinafore, of Toile Ecrue or Cambric Muslin. 
The length and size round the shoulders of the pinafore must be 
taken from the dress worn by the 
child, and is suitable for either a boy 
or girl of two years of age. It is 
slightly sloped on each side of the 
skirt, and the armhole sufficiently 
hollowed to admit of the sleeve which 
forms the shoulder. The top and 
bottom of the pinafore are trimmed 
with a band of embroidery. If made 
of muslin, the embroidery should be 
worked in cross-stitch, with fine 
crewels or Turkey-red cotton; the 
toile ecrue , with three-thread Berlin 
wool in two shades. A band of 
open canvas, a little wider than 
the embroidery insertion, should 
be lightly tacked on the material, 
when the stitches may be counted, 
and the canvas drawn away after 
the work is finished. The pinafore 
is open behind and hemmed down 
each side. The bottom and sleeves 
are trimmed with fine torchon lace, and the top with a narrower 
one to match. The width of the embroidery depends on the size of the 
pinafore, and any pattern might be selected by the worker. 
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beautiful colour called “aurora,” or “ morning red ”; the 
centres of the petals also satin-stitch, in a very deep shade 
of the same colour ; the small leaves are two shades 
of willow green, bordered with stitches of irregular length, 
as shown in the engraving; the large leaves various shades 
ot yellow-green and olive, the edges finished like the 
flowers; the stems are worked with crewels in stem-stitch; 
crewel wool or silk may be used for the satin stitch at the 
option of the worker. The border may also be worked if wished 
with crash, holland, See., for the foundation, and the appliques 
of washing-satin, crewels being used for the embroidery, in which 
case it will bear frequent washing. 

Strong Soft Card Case or Letter Pocket. 

This case is made of coarse ecrue , oatmeal or Bretonne cloth. 
If intended for holding cards only, it must be cut double the 
width of the cards, with a sufficient length to turn over half 
way. A narrow band is sewn in down each side, and when 
lined, either with silk or thin kid, the edges are bound with a 
ribbon to match the embroider}', and the sides neatly sewn 
together. The embroideiy is done with filoselle, woollen 
arrasene, or silk braid. A steel button or clasp fastens the 
pocket. Both sides are embroidered. 

When the case is required to contain letters, the size must 
be increased accordingly. 

The Richelieu Embroidery for Children’s 
Dresses, &c. 

This work is done with fine cambric, in button-hole stitch. 



applique border, i. 


CARD CASE. 



satin sheeting, serge, &c., of a soft, subdued shade of rather dark red, 
crimson, claret, marone, or peacock-blue ; the colour should be chosen 
to harmonise with the surroundings of the work when finished. 

The different parts of the design are cut out of cloth or serge, and 
firmly fastened on the material selected ; the connecting stems and 
leaflets should then be lightly drawn with a coloured pencil or Chinese 
white ; the border is now ready for working. 

The outlines of the flowers, leaves, and pomegranates are covered 
with six threads of zephyr wool, tied down with silk, as indicated (as 
far as can be done on such a small scale) in the engraving. The 
comucopia-like ornament is outlined with closely-worked buttonhole 
stitch in crewel silk; the stems, leaflets, veining of the 
leaves, See., and filaments of the lilies, in stem stitch __ 
with crewels ; the pomegranate seeds, anthers of the 
lilies, and triangular veinings of petals in well-padded 
satin stitch, with silk or filoselle; the centres of the 
small flowers are worked in French knots; of the 
ornament in lattice-stitch, crossed at each intersection 
with two stitches like an X, all in yellow silk ; the lilies 
and buds are white ; the anthers, orange ; the filaments 
and cups from which they spring, pale greyish-green ; the 
leaves of the lilies two shades of blue-green ; of the 
pomegranates and small flowers two shades of yellow- 
green ; the pomegranate, a rather dark shade of old gold ; 
its seeds carmine, set in orange; the ornament cinnamon 
brown, veined with a much lighter shade of the same 
colour; the small flowers light blue, the lily stems in 
the lightest shade of blue-green, the other stems hi the 
lightest shade of brown. The wool and silk used in out¬ 
lining should be exactly the same colours as the leaves, 

See., on which they are laid ; all the greens should be of 
subdued shades, in what are known as “faded” or 
“ art ” colours. This work proceeds rapidly, and is 
exceedingly effective for the labour bestowed upon it. 

Applique Border, No. 2. 

This may be worked with appliques of cloth or serge, on a foundation 
of any suitable material of a soft shade of rather deep red ; the flowers 
are white, edged with satin stitch, in a medium shade of the 


The pattern is drawn on the cambric, then tacked on a strip of green 
American cloth of a convenient length for working. The outer edges 
of the design are traced with rather coarse French embroidery cotton ; 
a finer cotton is used for the button hole. When this is done, 
the rest of the cambric is cut away close to the edge of the 
work, whilst still on the American cloth, and the bars are then 
worked by forming them of several thicknesses of the finer cotton, 
and closely covering them with the button-hole stitch. The picots 
are made by passing the cotton round a large pin, and sewing 
it over whilst making the bars. The edge is finished with a good 
thread purl. 


RICHELIEU EMBROIDERY. 

This work can be done in the same way on coloured cloth, silk, or 
holland, according to the purposes for which it is intended. The 
button-hole should be worked with filoselle on cloth or silk. Turkey 
red cotton is suitable for the holland. 
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WILD KATHLEEN. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

bride and bride- 
groom were 
expected at 
C onniemore 
Edge—Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyril 
Wynch. Connie- 
m o r c Edge 
looked awonder- 
fully different 
place now from 
what it had 
done when we visited it during 
the reign of the MacCorinicks. It 
was spring then ; it was the depth of 
winter now—the first week in January— 
and a very unusually hard winter for 
Ireland, with ice and snow, but never¬ 
theless Conniemore Edge had looked 
the very abode of dismalness then, and 
now it looked the very abode of beauty 
and comfort. Kathleen Crofton’s care 
had even provided that the borders near 
the house should have tender, bright 
lines of crocuses and snowdrops. She 
had watched them so eagerly in her 
conservatory when she was strong enough 
to let her father carry her down to the 
drawing-room. She wanted them to 
give a smiling welcome to Dolly’s first 
home-coming in Ireland, and her loving 
desire was gratified. That morning she 
had sent them off—twelve dozen of them 
—with little glasses to cover them, lest the 
frost should nip them off even now before 
they had accomplished their mission. 

Mr. Crofton planted them all himself. 
His little Leena had planted the bulbs, 
tended them, thought of them, and no 
other hands but his should transplant 
them. A year later, and he transplanted 
them again, and placed them about his 
child’s grave. 

With the summer Kathleen had seemed 
to grow stronger, and she even went 
over to England to stay with the Gil- 
banks at Clifton. There Mr. Wynch 
joined them, with no pain to either 
Kathleen or himself, excepting the pain 
of seeing a friend fading from those who 
would so fain have held her with them. 
Cyril Wynch felt a tender devotion to 
her, that grew every day less like the 
protecting love he felt for Dolly, and 
Kathleen’s love had long ago so changed 
its nature that as she lay resting some¬ 
times, while the affianced lovers sang or 
played duets together or sat talking 
over their future, a strange wonder used 
to come to her that she could ever have 
felt differently, ever have longed for such 
love from Mr. Wynch as that he lavished 
upon Dorothy. Those past days of hid¬ 
den, sorrowful longing were so far left 
behind now that they were indeed but 
as a half-remembered, curious dream, 
very faintly tinged With anything of 
reality. 

In truth Kathleen Crofton was far on 
the upward path, far advanced beyond 
those friends she cared for so affection¬ 
ately ; she was too filled with the highest, 
holiest love, too near that land where 
they neither marry nor are given in mar¬ 
riage to well understand for herself any 
other love. But her sympathies for her 


fellows were as keen as ever, and when 
the first hint of autumn winds began to 
breathe its chilly message, and weak¬ 
ness and pain bowed the sweet Irish 
girl’s beautiful head, she begged with 
such loving pathos that she might have 
the joy of seeing her friend’s completed 
happiness before she died that amid 
tears and sobs Dorothy yielded, and she 
and Cyril Wynch. were married, and 
departed for Italy the day before Mr. 
Crofton led his daughter back to the 
green island to spend her last days in 
her own dear country. 

Those last days were very precious 
days ; Mr. Crofton never forgot them, 
nor did the servants about Elsinore 
Towers. Many a precious seed was 
planted in ready soil during those 
quickly passing days by the wild, lovely 
Irish flower, so patiently breathing forth 
its final fragrance. 

“Best use it to speakh khind things. 
Bhest use it to speakh khind things’,” 
murmured over and over again a sob¬ 
bing voice, as its owner hurried home, 
instead of spending the rest of the after¬ 
noon in the remaining half-dozen or so 
of gossiping visits she had meant to pay 
for the amusing pleasure of telling how 
she was sure she had seen young Fitz¬ 
gerald going home from the bank half- 
tipsy the day before. 

She had run in to cheer up her dear 
Kathleen by a half hour’s chat, and this 
bit of news was the first she had chosen 
to entertain her with. And she had 
capped it with the exclamation—“If 
so be as it comes to his father’s cars, 
t’will khill th’ old gentleman ; ’deed, 
Karthleen, dear, and I think so, and ye 
may believe me.” 

And Kathleen had said gently, “Then 
we will not repeat the sad news, dear 
Miss Gorman, lest it should come round 
to the poor captain. I will invite 
him in to tea to-night; poor young 
fellow he has no mother or sisters ! his 
home is rather dreary for him. When I 
am gone you will be a little kind to him 
and brighten things for him, I am sure, 
will you not ? You are so kind and 
cheerful, you may be the saving of the 
poor boy.” 

And then Kathleen added gently, 
“ And meantime, dear, kind Miss Gor¬ 
man, meantime,”—and the blue eyes 
looked so pleadingly wistful—“ mean¬ 
time, breath is left us for so little time 
on this earth, that we had best use it—is 
it not so ?—to speak kind things.” 

Very often Miss Gorman and those 
within man)' - miles of Elsinore Towers 
in the days to come thought of those 
words, and did and said many kind 
things for the sake of the flower of Lough 
Morner. 

THE END. 



VARIETIES, 


Do Not Forget What You Have 
Learned at School. —Girls who have just 
left school, and have thus acquired a fair know¬ 
ledge of French and German, will do well to 
read and think over the following extract from 
Dr. Watts: “When a language is learned,” 
says that writer, “ if it is to be of any use at all, 
it is a pity it should be forgotten again. It is 
proper, therefore, to take all just opportunities 
to read something frequently in that language 
when other necessary and important studies 
will give you leave. As in learning any 
tongue, dictionaries which contain words and 
phrases should be always at hand, so they 
should be ever kept within reach by persons 
who would remember a tongue which they 
have learnt. Nor should we at any time 
content ourselves with a doubtful guess at the 
sense or meaning of any words which occur, 
but consult the dictionary, which may give us 
certain information and thus save us from 
mistakes.” 

A Keen Eye After Beauties. —To young 
beginners in art, Winckelmann gives good 
advice :—“ Seek not to detect deficiencies and 
imperfections in works of art until you have 
previously learned to recognise and discover 
beauties. This admonition is the result of 
experience, of noticing daily that the beautiful 
has remained unknown to most observers— 
who can see the shape, but must learn the 
higher qualities from others — because they 
wish to act the critic before they have begun 
to be scholars.” 

A Model Artist’s Wife.— The wife of 
William Blake, the artist, was of a most patient 
spirit. In his last illness he needed no one 
but his Kate. “ You have ever been an angel 
to me,” he said, and on the day he died he 
composed and uttered hymns to his Maker 
so sweetly to the ear of his Catherine tha-t 
when she stood to hear him, he, looking upon 
her most affectionately, said, “My beloved, 
they are not mine, lio, they are not mine!” 
The widow followed her husband a few years 
later, and in her last hours lay calmly and 
cheerfully “ repeating texts of Scripture, and 
calling to her William, as if he was only in the 
next room, to say that she was coming to him 
and would not be long now.” 

Answers to Buried Trees (p 6c6).— 
i. Cedar. 2. Oak. 3. Lime. 4. Fir. 

Answers to Buried Animals (p. 606). 
1. Dog. 2. Lion. 4. Bear. 4. Leopard. 
5. Mouse. 6. Rat, 

A Good Reason for Hard Work.—I 
wish I could convince women of a truth they 
seem singularly slow in comprehending—that 
is, that if they are to compete with men, on 
anything like equal terms, they must, at the 
very least, give the same time to learn their 
business that men find necessary. There is 
always a demand for really skilled labour, and 
this skill is worth almost any present sacrifice 
to obtain. Besides its pecuniary advantages, 
the knowledge that one can do something 
really well (not in a merely amateur fashion) 
confers a most gratifying sense of power and 
independence..— Mercy Grogan. 

How Happiness may be attained.— 
There is one way of attaining, what we may 
term, if not utter, at least, mortal happiness— 
it is this, a sincere and un relaxing activity for 
the happiness of others. In that one maxim 
is concentrated whatever is noble in morality, 
sublime in religion, or unanswerable in truth. 
In that pursuit we have all scope for whatever 
is excellent in our hearts, and none for the 
petty passions which our nature is heir to. 
Thus engaged, whatever be our errors, there 
will be nobility, not weakness, in our remorse; 
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whatever our failures, virtue, not selfishness, 
in our regrets; and in success vanity itself 
will become holy and triumph eternal.— 
Bulwer Lytton . 



ART. 

Helen R. Martyr. — Sec Rule 6, and accept our 
Jove, in return for yours. 

Lilian and Susie.— i. Clean the paint from your 
brushes for oil-painting - by dipping them in spirits 
ot turpentine, and drying them well afterwards 
2. lo preserve a collection of butterflies, light and 
air should be excluded, as well as dust and mites. 
Line the tray with cork, a quarter of an inch thick 
and paste white paper upon it. Camphor also 
should be kept in it. Should mites get into the 
collection the fumes of naphtha will destroy them 
without injuring the specimens. Keep the tray in 
a dry warm room. 

Amber.—M ounts can be purchased for all paintings 
and drawings, and at a good picture-framer you 
would obtain the best advice about them. 

Silver Tip.—I. “A beginner at painting” should 
first decide for herself what style she would prefer : 
figures, portraits, landscapes, sea-pieces, Genre , 
or flower and fruit subjects. Probably you have 
employed your pencil already ; what has your own 
fancy directed? We could not decide for you. 
2. Singeing the hair is better for it than cutting. 
Accept our thanks for all your praise of our paper, 
and of the answers to correspondents. 


WORK. 

Ruby Wyld.— We are sorry you find the patterns 
given in ‘‘My Work Basket” “too hard.” You 
will find patterns of crochet edgings there, and we 
cannot help you otherwise. Your writing is very 
poor for fifteen years of age. White alpaca or 
cashmere is suitable for girls’ evening dresses. 

Kew Gardens. —A “ Nightingale ” is a kind of 
jacket which was so called after Miss Nightin¬ 
gale, and was invented by her in the Crimean war, 
lor the use of invalids in bed. 

Snowdrop and Rosebud.— Consult “ My Work 
Basket,” and articles in The Girl’s Own Paper. 
A girl can leave school at any time, of course, but 
she is very foolish even to wish to do so at thirteen 
years of age. The chances of success in life of 
being of value to others would be very small after 
such a defective education. Your writing itself 
shows your need of study. 


Agnes Wickfield. —Embroider the square of flannel 
all round in button-hole stitch, having traced the 
head in scallops, and work a spray in each in satin 
stitch, using floss silk, linen floss, cr filoselle. For 
the method of placing the drawing string into it 
you would need a pattern, which you could procure 
without difficulty, we should think. Use flannel 
binding for it and white ribbon. 

Emmeline and Jessamine. — i. The asterisks about 
which you inquire are employed in, the directions 
for making the antimacassar (on page 276) to signify 
“ repeat.” 2. The word which you cannot decipher 
in the letter of Mr. S. Reeves is “maestro,” the 
Italian for “master.” Your writing is firm and 
legible, but is not without faults. Read the 
article on “ The Art of Penmanship.” 

S. Q. What has been designated “ counter- 
hemming,” and which is required to be taught in 


elementary schools, has been thus described by 
Miss Curtis :—“ Place two edges together, one over- 
lying the other, so as to form a flat joining. The 
wrong side of one piece overlaps the right side of 
the other to k the distance of an ordinary seam. If 
the pieces joined have selvages, nothing is turned 
in ; but if either has a raw edge, it must be once 
folded. The flat seam is basted down its length, 
and felled or hemmed. When one side is done the 
work is turned, and the second or ‘counter hem,’ 
is done in a similar way.” 

A Lame Girl. —Spain. and Scotland both contend 
for the honour of having invented knitting, but it 
must remain a matter of dispute, as nothing is 
positively known. The word is probably from "the 
Anglo-Saxon. Cnittan. See “My Work Basket.” 

A Modern Martha. —1. At nearly every fancy shop 
manuals of knitting, such as Miss Ryder’s cards, 
are sold. 2. Perhaps “ Barth’s Church Histor)’,” 
is. 6d., 56, Paternoster-row, might suit your 

purpose. 

W. Y.—1. Sew the crochet rounds together for your 
antimacassar, and fringe the top and bottom. 2. \ 
Samson was one of the judges of Israel, and his 1 
history as related appears to be part of that of the 
series of lawgivers whom God raised up to judge | 
His people and to fight for them. He is counted 
amongst “the company of the faithful.” Hub. 1 
xi. 32. 

Clio —To make an alum basket, take a wire basket I 
and cover it with white wool by twisting it round 
every part. Then take a quart of water and dissolve 
apound of alum in it, and suspend the wool covered 
basket in the liquid for twenty-four hours. When 
well covered take it out and let it dry very slowly. 

Wood Anemone.—You might have the waterjug cut 
off straight all round and so turn it into a bowl. 
Read “How Can I Look my Best,” by “ Medicus,” 
page 180. “The Home Naturalist,” published at 
56, Paternoster-row, E.C., would perhaps be useful. 

Minerva and Viola. —1. “Spray work” or “ spat¬ 
tering” is done thus:—Fix the fern leaves on the 
jean with fine needles; mix the lampblack with 
some best black ink in a saucer. Spatter the ink 
in as fine a spray as possible with a couple of hard 
tooth-brushes; or one, by rubbing it < n a coarse 
comb. 2. You might dry the fern leaves, and deco¬ 
rate a dinner-table by laying them flat upon it in 
wreaths. 

Inquisitive.—t. If the surface of the silk he painted 
over with gum water the paint will not require 
“setting.” 2. “Wards in ch.ancery ” arc minors 
who, having no other guardians, are placed under 
the care of the Lord Chancellor, together with 
their property, until they become of age, or the 
time appointed by their parents’ will. 3. Use a 
good marking ink for etching on linen. 4. Procure 
the “Home Naturalist,” 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Genevra. —1. We are glad you are so much pleased 
with our Answers to Correspondents. 2. Fourteen 
is too young for a girl to learn singing; sixteen is 
the earliest age for making a beginning. The word 
“ the ’’ should not be pronounced, in singing, as if 
spelt with a double-e. “ Camelia” is pronounced 
as if spelt “,Ca-mee-le-a.” I he several letters of 
your handwriting have a broken-backed appear- j 
ance ; the “ s ” is quite unformed, ami the “ t ” un¬ 
stroked. 

Ruvegmyrcs. —1. We thank you for so grateful a 
letter; your questions were answered with pleasure. 
The method of taking “ head, throat, and chest 
notes ” has to be taught; but any private friend, 
well instructed herself, might teach you this, and 
when you should take your breath, and how to 
open your mouth well, as Englishwomen are apt to 
sing through the nearly-closed teeth. Once that 
you have learnt this much, you might perfect your¬ 
self by the use of well-selected exercises. But an 
experienced singer should decide on the quality and 
the compass of your voice, and the note on which 
it breaks, whence the “head notes” should be 
taken. Beware of straining it up, and of over¬ 
fatigue. The extension of notes, and the swelling 
and dying away of the voice, you could practise 
without a master. 2. An article will be given on 
the subject of the “ Art of Penmanship.”' 3. Salt 
water damp will not give cold so certainly nor so 
quickly as that which is fresh. You write fairly 
well, but the general style is rather cramped. 

Snowie.— 1. Encourage the growth of your hair by 
frequently brushing it. The metallic brushes are 
probably the best. Rosemary hairwash will 
stimulate its growth, and occasional washing; so 
does tipping or singeing the points of the hair 
2. No, there is no means of making the gums grow, 
but use a soft tooth-brush and the mildest of tooth- 
powders. 3. Writing fair. 

Honeysuckle. —1. No; wearing earrings can have 
no effect on the eye-sight, either for good or bad. 

2. The engaged finger is the third of the right 
hand. 

Alta.— It is wrong to persistently refuse to sing if 
you have a voice. Nothing is so thoroughly 
wretched to a stranger as to meet a girl at a 
musical party who refuses to exert herself to take 
part in the entertainment. It is conceited to be 
nervous. Nobody wants to hear you. It is the 
music of the composer and the words of the song 
that they wish you to expound to them. Try to do 
this intelligently, and all your mind will be so 
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occupied that you will forget yourself. 2. Read 
Lady Benedict’s and Madame Arabella Goddard’s 
articles on pianoforte-playing, and convey our 
thanks to your mamma for her kind message. 
Minnie Haiia. —If by an “ordinary player” you 
mean one accustomed to classical music, then 
perhaps Haydn’s “Seven Last Words ” would not 
be beyond them. Jt is more solemn and grand 
than plaintive, we think. 

C->H. S. 1. We should advise your having the 
finishing lessons at once, before you may have lost 
any degree of proficiency already attained. 
You will then be in a better position to keep up 
what has been learnt 2. Your writing is rather 
too angular, although fairly good ; use a softer 
pen, and make a better “s.” Also, remember 
that when the letters e and i follow a c, the e 
must always precede the i. 

Reussuscite. — 1. Some people rub the wrists with 
oil, to render them more supple. 2. Unless you 
propose to make your pianolorte-playing your 
profession, as a means of subsistence, we do not 
think that j'ou should devote more than about an 
hour and a half to it daily. After all, it is only a 
recreation; and your neighbours should not *be 
worried out of their wits with an everlasting ding- 
dong. Sometimes neighbours have headaches,, 
and sometimes some other little girl,—equally fond 
of playing,—is pounding away on the other side of 
3’our neighbour. Go outside, and make sure of 
that, before your practising begins. 3. We cannot 
tell the cause of such “deadly ” pallor, as we have 
never seen the poor lady. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. M. R.—Of course a divinity student on leaving 
Cambridge is not in full orders. He has then to 
pass the Bishop’s examination for deacon’s orders, 
and to wait for a year or two before he passes a 
further examination forpriest’s orders. No clergy¬ 
man is in full orders until he is ordained priest. 
Writing too large, and not written with sufficient 
care. 

Kate. —We are very much interested in your letter, 
and congratulate you on having so clearly and 
nicely expressed all you had to say to us. We 
sympathise with )-ou in having suffered so much, 
and are glad that you now seem to be in a con¬ 
siderably improved position. Our advice to you is 
—in seeking knowledge, be careful that you dis¬ 
charge all your duties faithfully and well, in fact, 
that you learn to labour truly to get your own 
living, and that you do 3'our duty in that state of 
life unto which it has pleased God to call you. 
When your mistress affords you the opportunity, 
pursue your studies at home with diligence. You 
will be able to learn much in this way. Please 
send v r our name and address. 

Lillie F. —We do not think that either “luck” or 
fashion need be consulted in the use of black horses 
or wearing green at a wedding. Black, which was 
formerly never worn, has been much used at recent 
marriages, and people seem generally to be growing 
less superstitious and more sensible. The “ luck ” 
and the blessing must both be from a higher 
source. 

Birdie.—Y our query about orange blossoms has been 
answered. We do not give addresses. 

Cordelia. —Try benzoline to remove gravy stains 
from a cloth jacket. 

Mignon. —The hair is much worn curled in front. 
Your writing is very scratchy, arid you would do 
well to practise round hand copies. 

Helen.—C url your feather with a blunt penknife, 
taking up each filament separately. See previous 
answers. 

J. M.—The length of time for which mourning is 
worn much depends on yourself. A widow would 
wear deep, mourning for one year, lightening it the 
second a little. A year for father or mother, six 
months of which would be deep crape. For an 
uncle or aunt it would be a six months’ mourning. 
Roberta. —Stains from mildew cannot be removed 
from kid gloves, as the colour is gone. 

Norah Craig. —Kilt-pleated skirts show no signs of 
being old-fashioned at present, and we think you 
might safely have your dress made with them. 
Heather Bell.— A brocaded material of dark 
brown would be suitable with which to trim your 
dress, such as figured cashmere or alpaca. 
Choose a st)*le from “ Dress of the Month.” About 
five yards would be enough. 

A Young Bried. —We give your own spelling of this 
word, which you repeat no less than four times in 
3'our short note. From this also we should judge 
that two years more of schooling, at least, would 
be needed to complete your education, and to 
prevent the possibility of your future husband being- 
ashamed of the ignorance of the girl whom he ha s 
made his wife. You say your age is seventeen, and 
if this be true, be advised by us and take the nexi. 
two years for stud)’, making an earnest effort to Jit 
)’ourself for the life before you. If your lover be 
truly attached to you, he will wait; and if not, you 
must remember that marriage is by no means the 
chief aim or end of life, and that such early 
marriages do not tend to permanent happiness. 

2. Brides’ dresses are usually made of white satin 
at present, and the bridesmaids may be dressed 
alike in pairs. 3. Go at once to your mother, or 
whoever is 3’our chaperone at the time. Nowell- 
bred young ladies do otherwise. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Adelaide. —You do not mention the material of y'our 
dress, but if it will clean, we should advise that, 
instead ot dyeing. Black and white are both worn 
round the neck. Consult a doctor. 

Madge. —1. Capes appear to be the most fashionable 
covering for the shoulders, also hoods. 2. You 
may set eggs in July, if you wish it. 3. If the can 
be clean, and properly scalded, the milk should not 
turn sour. 

Rowf.na. —The princesse shape is the most worn by 
children. It can be variously trimmed. 

An Anxious Mother. —1. Do up the blue silk dress 
with plain white muslin and lace, or else with 
figured Indian cream-coloured muslin, which will 
cover all its deficiencies. We do not give paper 
patterns. 2. Sage green, or some spotted material, 
would be pretty for a walking dress. 

Lily.—C ardinal is worn both by dark and fair 
people. Your writing is careless and badly 
formed. 

May C. L.—Muslin frilling is the most suitable for 
your neck. Your writing is unformed. 

Maid Marian. —We do not see any reason why you 
should not wear a watch chain if you have a watch; 
both are of personal utility', and should be simple 
and of plain but good workmanship. 

Flossie Delight.—i. The falling of your hair 
depends upon weakness of the scalp. Try the daily 
use of the metallic brush, wash the hair once a 
week, and use the following lotion every morning, 
and evening: Tincture of cantha- 
rides half an ounce, glycerine half an 
ounce, lime water three ounces, dis¬ 
tilled water one ounce, eau de cologne 
half an ounce. 2. The foot needs 
support; have steel tacks placed in 
the part of the boot you go most over. 

3. See number for July 3rd. 4. Hand¬ 
writing very middling. 5. Five feet - . 

Boss.—1. Read answer to “ Flossio 
Delight.” 2. Read reply to “ Iby.” 

3. Prizes in money. Read our back 
numbers. 

Vixen. —ForJ the pimples on the fore¬ 
head, take an occasional mild aperient, 
such as a seidlitz powder in the morn¬ 
ing, and apply twice or thrice a day 
to the brow a little eau de cologne, in 
which your chemist has dissolved one 
grain of corrosive sublimate. Make 
him label it Poison. 

Adela. —The clamminess and moisture 
of the palms greatly depends upon 
weakness of the constitution. Take 
every means to get strong, exercise, 
good food, regular hours, the bath, 

&c., and steep the hands every morn¬ 
ing for ten minutes in a quart of 
warm water, in which a teaspoonful 
of powdered alum and the same 
quantity of sal ammoniac has been 
dissolved ; a little toilet vinegar should 
also be added. Handwriting is good, 
hut care would improve it. 

Winifred. —Thank you for your interest¬ 
ing letter; you ought to be a very happy 
girl indeed, but idleness is not com¬ 
patible with either health or happi¬ 
ness. Learn useful needlework, and 
to cook if you can. The violin is not 
so very difficult, and it is a very nice 
accomplishment for a young lady. 

Diamond cement will mend your 
vases; directions are given on the 
bottles. Basil is quite right about your pug’s tail. 
It is a sign it is well-bred if it “ curls tightly,” so 
you needn’t try to undo it. The best soap is 
Spratts Patent. 

Agnes. —We think you could procure a ready-made 
black cashmere jacket f.»r the summer all ready 
trimmed, which would be better than cloth, or any¬ 
thing figured. The cheapest hats are the little 
creoles, or toques, which you can make up your- 
sclf. 

A. M.—We do not give addresses. 

Tassa Trebelli.— Your velveteen was not a good 
one, \*e fear. 

Straight-Back.— There is an American brace for 
stooping shoulders, which you might find useful; 
but we should recommend you to be sure that there 
is no tendency to curvature of the spine, in which 
case consult a doctor. 

Constance.— 1. It is difficult to say who makes the 
fashions. 2. The person who goes away should 
write first. 3. Too strong a light is not good for 
you when sleeping. 

Heaiher. —Both your black lace and crape require 
re-dipping. Nothing else will take out the stains. 
Butierfly and Spot. —We think you must have 
wetted your gloves too much. We have cleaned 
our light-coloured gloves for years with skim milk, 
white curd soap, and a little bit of dry flannel ; lay¬ 
ing the glove down flatly on another dry flannel, 
and using as little moisture as possible to clean the 
soiled surface of the kid. From your account, we 
fancy that you have not managed properly; nor 
has “ Butterfly,” who complains that she has spoilt 
her gloves with coffee in the same way we should 
think. 

Joe Silver. —Grey, violet, heliotrope, or steel grey 
silk would be suitable for the wedding dress of a 
single lady of fifty, bonnet to match, deep crimson 


roses’ in the latter, and for the neck white laco 
trimmings. A mantle of the silk would also be a 
fashionable addition, though not necessary. 

Semper Fidelis. —1. The best time to go to Spain so 
as to avoid the extreme heat w’ould be the end of 
September or beginning of October, according to 
the kind of season which the autumn may prove. 
2. You might wear a fine serge, or a cashmere as a 
travelling dress. 3. Your complexion might as 
easily be * spoilt in England as in Spain, if you 
expose it to the sun and wind. 4. Your writing is 
tolerably good, but we advise you to remember that 
with few exceptions, the final e of any verb is 
dropped in the active participle. Do not speak of 
“ writeing.” 

Rosebud. —The recipe for cleaning cloth has been 
already given—pages 96 and 316. Your writing is 
exceedingly good, and we have no fault whatever 
to find with it. 

Nelly. —Talking in your sleep shows that your 
slumber is not profound enough to be perfectly 
healthy and refreshing. The cure is the cold or 
tepid bath every morning, moderate food, no 
heavy suppers, and abundant exercise in the open 
air. 

Daisy. —Your mamma must see that your stockings 
are very nice and soft, and fit well, and that your 
shoes are neither too big nor too small. The 
blisters must be let out, and a little simple oint¬ 



LOOK SO SAD, MY DEAR, ANOTHER VOLUME IS ABOUT TO 
COMMENCE.” 


ment applied. Keep the feet very clean, and wash 
them every night before going to bed. 

Leek. —1. Feed your pug from the scraps of the 
table, and let him have milk and bread, and green 
vegetables. Not too much meat, nor too much 
food of any kind. 2. Silver ornaments are very 
fashionable. 3. Yes, your writing is very bad. 
We are bound to be candid. 

Fly. —1. A girl of twelve in good health ought to be 
up and dressed and out to breathe the morning air 
before eight o’clock, and she ought to be in bed at 
least by ? ten at night. 2. Wash ribbon in cold soft 
water, using curd soap, wring it in a clean cloth, 
and when nearly dry, iron between tissue paper. 
The iron must not be too hot. 

Alice. —We fear that the roots of the hair have been 
destroyed by the inflammation ; you had better 
consult a medical man—meanwhile, try the effects 
of bathing the eyes two or three times a day in cold 
water. Handwriting fair. 

Jane. —A doll dressed in the Greek style, might 
have a high-recked and long sleeved chemise, 
buttoned on the shoulders, made of white cash- 
mere, and over that a long scarf-like shawl, 
trimmed round the edges, or embroidered, and 
fastened over one shoulder, leaving two ends 
hanging. The belt round the waist over this must 
have the shawl pulled over it, to hang full and bag- 
likc. It may be made of any' pretty plain material, 
either white or coloured. 

Connie Percival. —Your kindly thanks deserve ours. 
1. You need not try to improve so pretty a speci¬ 
men of delicate and well - formed writing as yours. 
Some examples of good and bad hands have 
already been selected for illustrations to an article 
on “The Art of Penmanship.” Had we seen 
yours sooner it should have been amongst them. 
Were you writing to an elderly person y r ou should 


enlarge it a little. 2. Plait your hair before coil¬ 
ing it, and use longer hairpins. Perhaps you mqy 
need a small back comb, with teeth wice apart. 
3. Beat up the eggs and rub the skin of the head 
with them, using a small sponge, and wash it out 
afterwards. 4. Cut a lemon in two, squeeze out 
the juice and keep it in a small phial, applying it 
to the backs of your hands at night. 

Tweedledee. —Torchon lace will wash beautifully. 
Cashmere beads look very handsome on black 
satin. Your writing is indifferent. 

A Coastguardsman’s Bride. —To go to a wedding 
in deep mourning is not good taste; either stay at 
home or change your apparel for the day. 

Moira.— Wash the silk socks in tepid water, and 
then rinse in alu.-a and water. 

Rose and A Young School Girl.— Dye your feathers 
with Judson’s dy'es. See page 399 for washing and 
curling them. 

Old Point. —1. White stockings are quite out of 
fashion. They have now to match the dress, or at 
any rate should be black. 2. The st>yle in which 
y'our cuffs are worn,—whether much or little be 
seen under a jacket,—could not possibly be a 
mark of “vulgarity.” 3. Macrame lace would 
answer well for your mantelpiece. 4. Two young 
girls should not be seen riding in the park w'ithout 
a gentleman’s companionship, or else the attend¬ 
ance of a groom. 

Petite Marik. —Guizot’s History would 
tv*- perhaps suit you. Sir Walter Scott 

wrote a history of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Linnet.—A s a general rule, we find that 
people who keep many birds do not 
like painted birdcages. 

Janet Mark, Mrs. Harris, and Ivy 
Leaves. —For ink stains see page 95. 
Mrs. Harris might embroider her dress 
on grey cashmere, using a design of 
white jessamines. 

Prometheus, W. B. F., and Mathildb. 

—We are sorry that we must refer you 
to Rifle 6. In reference to the short 
hair of “Mathilde,” we can only 
recommend her to exercise patience 
—who, like many others, must regret 
the cutting short of the front hair. Her 
writing is too large, and the turning 
downwards of the terminations of each 
last letter, respectively, is not pretty. 

A Youthful Liberal.—W e have no 
idea of who composed the doggrel 
lines which you have quoted. 

M. E. G.—1. We recommend you to 
procure the excellent “Handbook of 
English Literature” by Angus, pub¬ 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. 

2. You only send a specimen of one 
kind of handwriting. It is too angular, 
a little roundness would improve it; as 
it does not flow gracefully. 

B. L.—We do not think that the farm on 
which ladies are to be trained is yet 
organised, but all information may be 
obtained from the author of the plan, 
Mrs. Thorne, Southover Grange, 
Lewes, Sussex, who is the hon, secre¬ 
tary to the committee. The examina¬ 
tions of the Science and Art Depart¬ 
ment in the Principles of Agriculture 
are open to women as well as men, 
and any woman wishing to qualify her¬ 
self to be a teacher can do so. If you 
really wish to do something for yourself, write to the 
Secretary, Norman MacLeod, Esq., Science and 
* — ■ '* ■’ 0 1,r for the 

sub¬ 
jects for examination for next May. 1 Here is a new 
notice also just issued on the subject of those who 
wish to become teachers in agriculture, which we 
think, relaxes the rules. Inquire for that. 

Winnie. —India-rubber is obtained from three trees ; 
the Ficus elastica , a species of fig, growing in the 
East Indies ; the Siphonia elastica , growing in 
South America; and the Urceola elastica, flourish¬ 
ing in Java, Sumatra, and the Malay Peninsula. 
We are thankful to hear that our paper has “ helped 
you t© improve.” 

Aurora Floyd. —Write for information on the subject 
of emigrating to Miss Tipple, 23, Fitzroy-street, 
Fitzroy-square, W., the Secretary of the British 
Ladies’ Emigrant Society. 

KNITTING COMPETITION. 

Ellen Kirke and Others.— The answer on page 560 
contains a misprint. It should be “ slip one, knit 
one,” which means “ knit every alternate stitch to 
make the double heel, the next row purl.” We 
choose for our competitions the best and most 
recently adopted methods of working, which, in 
this case, is the double knitting of the heel. The 
stockings knitted in this way will have their merits 
duly appreciated. Where there appears to be a 
probability of a misapprehension on the part of our 
readers respecting the terms of our competition, we 
will take the mistake into consideration. Everyone 
is asked to send in their work, no matter which style 
of knitting has been adopted. All contributors to 
the competitions are reminded that Michaelmas 
Day (September 29) is the last day for receiving the 
essays, paintings, fancy work, a»d knitted stockings. 














